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to the Chief Secretary to Government, 


No. 1 of 1919. 


REPORT 


ON 


ENGLISH PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
DEPARTMENT, MADRAS, 


AND ON 


VERNACULAR PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE TRANSLATORS 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 


for the Week ending 4th January 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agree are requested to send 

udicial Department, a brief 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 


to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


[I.—Home ADMINISTRATION. : 
(a) Police. 


1. The West Coast Spectator, of the 24th December, writes :—‘' A scandalous W/sst Coser 
ae od PRCTATOR, 
a. ea story about a pugilistic encounter between a swollen iout, 
J head Sub-Inspector of Police and the Sub-Magis- 24th Deo. 1918. 

trate of Chowghat is going the round. It 1s said 
that attempts are being made to hush up the very unpleasant affair, for the reason 
that the aggressor is alleged to possess the ears and heart of the powers that be. 
. Nothing can be more dangerous to the administration of criminal justice 

and nothing is more calculated to shake the people’s confidence in the subordinate , 
magistracy than the impression that the latter could be insulted or ill-treated with 
impunity by policemen. . . We hope that there will be no attempt to burke 


an inguiry and that the matter will go up to the Legislative Council as did the 
Trichinopoly incident.” 


Alleged assault 
Inspector of Police. 


(h) Railways. 


2. The Commonweal,' for the week ending 27th December, remarks :—‘‘ The CoMmoswzan, 

appointment of Sir Arthur Anderson asthe President 27th Deo. 1918. 
a Railway Board President- of the Railway Board in succession to Sir Robert 
—_— Gillan invites public attention to a scandal of no 
mean order. Sir Arthur Anderson, though the semi-official announcement does not 
reveal it, is the ex-Agent of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, and his 
appointment as the Chief Adviser of the Government on Railway matters, at 
a time when the question of ending company management is under discussion, is 
to say the least an insult to public decency. . . A company official goes to the 
Railway Board and on giving it up is rewarded with a higher office in the same 
company. Need we say what will be his attitude towards that company during his 
term at the Railway Board? The arrangement is of course convenient to both 
the company and the individual concerned, but does it not look hideous from the 
standpoint of public decency? The public were under the impression that the 
Government of India had recognised the indecency and the injustice of such an 
appointment ; but. we now find that the old game is to go on. . . Whatever 
the genesis of this scandal, the public must be acquainted with it, and we appeal 
to the Government of India to look into the whole question, and cancel the 


appointment even at the risk of rousing some resentment in the Anglo-Indian 
quarters.” 


(4) General. 


3. The Hindu, of the 22rd December, has the following :—*‘ It is astonishing tome, 
i. ote Mek Ee that in flagrant defiance of public opinion, which asrd Deo. 1918. 

has expressed itself with such singular unanimity 

on the matter, the authorities responsible for holding the Park Fair should have 

decided to run their pet hobby, if need be, to death. . . ‘The contemptuous 

‘disregard, moreover, of the unanimous wish of the Corporation of Madras shown 

by the committee, in callous indifference to the welfare of the public, is amazing 

and constitues a gross insult. . . With a hardihood which is appalling, the 

‘committee is, we are told, still sticking to its guns, conveying au impression in 

the public mind about its indifference to the health of the city which, if true, 

‘would deserve the strongest condemnation that may be passed on such an intole- 

Table proceeding. . . What we ask, is a sacrifice of health when compared to 

the sacrifice of a paltry amount of money ? Such a consideration if it really had 

influenced the decision, cannot but arouse public indignation and such scandalous 

praying with a grave issue cannot be permitted in the interests of public decency 

‘and of good government. We should like to know what the “overnment are 

‘doing. The committee is not governing this city; it cannot obviously be the 

final arbiter in this matter, and the Government cannot have abdicated their 

responsibility which is real and serious. . . There is an impression that His 

E xcellency Lord Pentland desires that the Fair should[be held, and it may receive 
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some confirmation from the fact that our morning contemporary announces to- day 
that the Governor will be present on the opening day and will preside at the 
sports on the 28th and distribute the prizes. If this is correct, all that we can 
say is that His Excellency should be grossly misled and badly advised, and it is- 
incredible that he should not have been made aware of all the facts of this. 
business and of the mad career of the committee. We must protest against the 
insolent, unrighteous andj highhanded decision of the committee and call on the 
Government to summarily prohibit the Fair.” 


4. In a leader under the heading ‘ The Civilian Revolt,’ the Hindu, 
| of the 23rd December, remarks :—‘‘;|When our 
The Indian Civil Service and Bihar contemporary the Searchlight stated the other 
Montagn-Ohelmsford = Hte- day that there wasa ‘ strong and persistent rumour 
ee about some concerted, action being shortly taken 
by the Civil Service of our Province—with or without {the {co-operation of those 
ot the other provinces—in opposition to the proposed Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms, we thought it better to defer reference to the topic till some more 
tangible proof of such action than rumours was available. Our contemporary 
now thoroughly justifies its reference by publishing the full text of the circular 
which one Mr. Milne, I.U.S., the Acting Honorary Secretary of what is styled 
the Bihar and Orissa Civil Service Association, has issued to the members of 
the Indidn Civil Service in the Province. . . We doubt very much if the 
fears that are entertained by the service have any foundation on reason; but 
granting that the Civil Servants feel that they are done a grievous wrong, the 
way to get it remedied is not to hatch a concerted conspiracy with a view to 
present an organised, threatening ultimatum to Government to allow them to have 
their way or court the consequences of their resignation in a body, but to résort 
to more becoming, more manly and less peevish means. . . The way in 
which some of the Civilians in Bihar are reported to have behaved seems to us to 
be a gross breach of discipline which Government Ought not to tolerate. No Civil 
Service in the world enjoys the power that ours does; nor is any ever likely to 
do, So to grumble to maintain it, unimpaired for ever, not minding the limite- 
tions of decorum and discipline, is, to say the least, sheer impudence of which we 
ean hardly think of any other Civil Service in he world capable.” 


~ §. Ina leader under the heading ‘ Unjust and Dangerous,” Mew Inda, of 
Anglo-Indians and the army. the 24th December, observes :—“ The Anglo-Indian 
press has lent its support to the unreasonable, 

unjust and dangerous proposal that the Eurasian section of the Indian arm 

shall be continued even in peace times. . . During the war, when recrui 
were badly required, they got a chance, and the Government of India, at an; 
unfortunate moment, consented to place them on the same footing as British soldiers, 
thus perpetrating a great injustice to the fighting races of India and to the poor 
eerere - . It is monstrous that the Eurasians should be treated on the same- 
level as English soldiers. Even by law, they are included among statutory 

Indians ; and even the most perverse of human beings will not venture to maintain 
that, as a fighting unit, they are to be compared with the Gurkha or the Pathan. © 
Moreover, in. the interests of good government and publie decency, the authorities 
must use every moans in their hand to convince the Eurasians that all their airs - 

of superiority will no longer be tolerated.” 

6. Justice, of the 31st December, says :—‘ It is impossible pow to treat 


_ what is called the Indian National Congress with 
~ ae National Congress. anything like seriousness. The extreardinary 
session of it held at Bombay sufficiently exposed itself to ridicule. But it was not 
quite so irresponsible as the one which the ancient city of Velbi has been witneas-. 
ing for the past few days. . . With the election of Mrs. Besant as President, 


the Congress ceased to reflect. sob d . aig Ay 
then ite decline has been rapid.” er an responsible Indian opinion ; and since 


7. Justice, of the 2nd January, writes :—‘‘In the distribution of titles the 
hs said aii Maite Government, it will be noted, bas preserved. the - 
a. traditional praetice, at amy rate, so far as this 
Province is concerned, of reserving, as a rule, the higher honoprs for European 
ladies and gentlemen, official and non-official, . . Is there another in. the: 
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Presidency who holds a higher position or whose merits and public services 
deserve better recognition than those of Mr. P. T'yagaraya Chetti, and yet he 
has been honored only with a Diwan Bahadurship, a title which was his due 
about a generation ago. A further instance of the lack of this sense is 
furnished in the honour bestowed on Professor Ramunni Menon of the Presidency 
College. A man of the highest attainments, one whom the Cambridge University 
delighted to honour, a distinguished educationist and a source of strength not 
merely to the profession to which he belongs but also to the Madras University of 
which he is a Fellow and a Syndic, Professor Ramunni Menon might in fairness 
have been spared the humiliation of being brought to the level of a reporter to an 
Anglo-Indian newspaper by being given the title of Rao Bahadur. Madras 
has not fared well in the distribution of even minor titles, and it would be hoping 
against hope that it would fare better on the next occasion.” 


8. The following appears in ~ Hindu of the 2nd January :—‘‘ In present- 
ing colours to the Indian !efence Force at Calcutta 
a woe His Excellency Lord Chelmsford is reported to 
have observed, according to a Caleutta message, that it had to be couaiheted how 
best to modify the service in the Indian Defence Force to suit the needs of peace, 
‘subject to the paramount obligation that it is the bounden duty of everyone of 
British birth in this country to bear arms in its defence.’ It is a most objection- 
able doctrine that His Excellency, if he has been rightly reported, has laid down 
in these words, a flagrant violation of the solemn pledges of equality of treatment 
made to [ndia. The proposal is capable of being interpreted as an insult to 
those who are not of British birth, the sons of the soil, and as an unwarranted 
suspicion cast on their loyalty or on their capacity of undertaking the defence of 
the country which is primarily the task of those whose permanent and beloved 
home it is. It raises issues far more serious and far-reaching than volunteering 
and we have no doubt it will be examined carefully by the Indian public.” 


9. In a leader under the heading ‘‘ Wanted a public inquiry,” Mew India, 

The Park Fair f of the 2nd January, observes:—‘‘ The Madras 
oar re public have been shocked by the details of the 
horrible scene that occurred last night at the Park Fair. A few thatched sheds 
caught fire, and in the indescribable confusion and panic that followed, there was 
even loss of life. So stupefying are some of the stories that one demurs to 
publish them without complete verification, but we have no hesitation in saying 
that, bereft of all possible exaggeration, the bare facts themselves would unfold 
revelations of a most discreditable nature. We have here an instance of the 
most astounding autocratic way, and the public must take the necessary action to 
root out such forces from our national life. For this purpose, they must know 
the very individuals who encouraged the holding of the Fair in spite of the 
Corporation’s protest, so that even if the British Rulers should fail to punish them, 
the relatives of the dead girl and of the seriously injured, or of the women and 
hildren who were robbed and roughly handled, may at least know whom to bless 
for their unique and benevolent protection. . These are only some of the 
‘serious allegations which a public inquiry must thresh out. Of course, the auto- 


¢crats responsible for the Fair will strive their level best to avoid such an investi- 


gation. At least now, we hope, they are conscious of their guilt. The Fair, 
we admit, is not an entirely official undertaking, but since high officials were 
‘connected with it, the Government cannot escape the blame, specially if the 
inquiry should be refused.?? 


friting further on this subject in ‘On the line’ columns, New India, of the 
2nd January, says :—‘‘Several rumours reach us from people present at the dis- 
-astrous Park Fair fire that His Excellency the Governor, after eine informed of 
the fire, made some sort of a speech and then went off in his motor-car without 


waiting to see what would happen. . . We remember the wonderful heroism 
‘of the Duchesse d’Alencon in the Charity Bazaar fire at Paris many years ago, 


‘and we feel sure His Excellency would be‘equally true to the rule of his order— — 


‘oblesse oblige. Still the people have to be convinced. We therefore think it 
‘would be expedient and gracious of Lord Pentland, if, by an official denial, he put 
an end once for all to the scandalous rumours that ‘have attached themselves to 


him over yesterday’s unfortunate affair.” 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Foreien Pot.itics. 


‘ Dusannaxras, 10. Quoting an extract from a recent speech of His Majesty the King 
Pe ge The Emvi ath Emperor to the effect that the theory that the whole- 
ee world can be governed by might has been exploded 
as a false one and that administrations should, in future, be based on justice and 
mutual fair-play between the different countries, the Desabhaktan, of the 23rd 
December, observes that these words are certain to be recorded in the pages of 
history, and adds that it is needless to point out that the British and other 
Governments should pay heed to this warning. 
ies 11. In a leader under this oe 28 par naan of et “9 qo reg. 
, 1918, age . _. refers to the hardships suffered by the s In 
oe — ei ee by the rule which is said to have obtained 


there prohibiting their getting their wives and 
children from India and which is said to have been cancelled now, and to the fact 
that these Sikhs have been an ornament to the Indian army and that they came 
forward to sacrifice their body and soul to safeguard the interests of the Empire 
in the European war in spite of the pain the old restrictions in Canada should 
. have naturally caused to them and, remarking that a large number of Indians 
have settled in South Africa, dwells upon their condition in the following strain :— 
As these Indians first went over there as labourers but subsequently took to trade 
and other pursuits. this created the envy of the Colonists and led to many restric- 
tions being imposed on them. The first is that Indians desirous of carrying on 
trade there should obtain a licence for it, and the second is that it is often refused. 
The third restriction is that an appeal will lie in this matter only with regard to 
the legality or otherwise of the procedure and not about the facts. If, overthrow- 
ing all these obstacles, une tries to begin business, one is not able to do so in 
important places but has to choose a remote corner. No one can deny that the 
object of all these restrictions is only to prevent the trade of the Indians. Then 
again the title of the Indians to property is not recognised there and they have to 
register the properties purchased by them in the name of Europeans. hat an 
anomaly is this? Even in railway travel there is a difference of treatment based 
on caste and colour. What is the harm done by the Indians to merit all these 
hardships? They hav increased the fertility of the places in which they ha 
settled and have theres) secured large profits to the Europeans there. As a. 
reward for this they are afflicted in several ways. What will be the feelings of 
the Indians here when they think of this Seriously ? Will the other classes realise 
at least hereafter, that the Indians also belong to the human species? When will 
the day dawn when the Indians, as British subjects, will acquire equal rights and 
privileges throughout the Empire? As vibes by India, this is not possible 


as long as India continues a dependent country. So what is the remedy? We. 
should obtain Swaraj like the colonies. 


n° 12. Referring to Mr. Roosevelt’s interpretation of the phrase ‘‘ freedom of the. 
18th Deo. 1918. is ol uae seas,” the Andhrapatrika (weekly) of the* 18th 


December, remarks:— . . . It is under 
from a New York cable that Mr. Roosevelt has stated that England should age 
strongest navy while the navy of the United States should occupy a second place and 
that there should be no freedom of the seas. But it must be said that the opinion 
expressed by Mr. Roosevelt does not show the way for the mitigation of the world 


scare. | ee ekg } 
Semmes Dexuus, 18. The Mukhbdir-c- Dakhan, of the 18th December, writes :—The participa-. 
: 18th Deo, 1918. Britein and Turkey, . tion of the Turkish. Kmpire in the war against the 


sie -...., 1. greatest Mussalman power in the world . was a source. 
af grief and sorrow tothe Muhammadans,of India especially ; therefore, the joy 
and delight of the community knew no:bounds when they learnt that. the old 
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friendship between ‘the British and the Turkish Governments had been 
re-established. To celebrate this happy issue His Exalted Highness the Nizam, 
the ruler of the premier Muslim State in India, granted a public holiday, gave 
two and a half lakhs to be distributed among the poor and needy, and 
commanded that thanks-giving services should be held throughout his dominions. 
The ‘Turkish Empire itself is conscious of its error. The editor has a translation 
of the telegraphic report of His Imperial Majesty the Sultan’s sentiment expressed 
to an interviewer. 


14. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 27th December, writes :—Now that the: a 


aan See (eae Allies have humbled Germany, and the greatest 
Islamic power in the world, Ottoman Empire, has re-established its relations with 
the Allies. There are, however, still some short-sighted people who doubt the 
veracity of these reports. 

Some do not hesitate to openly express their doubts in plain terms while 
others refrain from doing so, and consider they are acting with freedom not 
wishing people to think them sceptical. It1is not, however, the practice of the 
wise to camonflage their thoughts, but rather to free them from all nebulosity. 

Those people are aware that the war lasted for a very long period and this is 
the fifth year of the struggle and the chief reason they assign for doubting is 
this: Ifthe allied forces had been more powerful, more skilled in war and stronger 
than the Germans the war would not have gone on for such a long time. On the 
contrary, they would have speedily subdued the Germans and this perplexing war 
would have ended much sooner. As the Allies were not able to defeat the 
Germans even after four and a half years’ fighting, they think that the war is not 
yet over and the Allies have not conquered the Germans. 

As regards the interference with the navigation between England and India, 
they believe that as the Gernian destroyers are afloat and are destroying merchant 
vessels navigation has stopped. 

People are also considering the question of the daily rise in the prices of rice 
and other grains and attribute the high rates for cloth to restriction on imports 
from England, and they assign the chief cause of such dearness solely to the 
reverses which the British forces are suffering. 

After accepting such false deductions when people (generally simple-minded 
folk) read newspapers and hear that the British have defeated the Germans and 
their confederates, they are inclined to discredit the information and say we will 
never rely on the news, for the papers publish false reports under the orders of 
the Government. 


IIl.—Home ADMINISTRATION,. 


(d) Education. 


15. In commenting upon the proceedings of this conference the Lokopakari, 

of the 23rd December, observes :—Improvement of 
the vernaculars is possible only, if they are made 
compulsory subjects in the University exami- 
nations. They should have the support of the Government in a large measure. 
Our youths are learning the English language only for obtaining a living, and 
the vernaculars are neglected. On account of this, our youths deteriorate both in 
secular and religious habits and ruin themselves. The education imparted in 
colleges is devoid of all spirit or morals. Industrial, commercial and other 
scientific education, calculated to improve the economic resources is not given, 
nor instruction on patriotism and politics. The system of instruction obtaining 
in colleges is only such as befits one to slavish oan ! | 


16. In its leading article on the medical inspection of schools, the Malayak, 
of the 21st December, referring to a recent order of 
| | the Madras Government on the subject, suggests 
that teachers should also be subjected to an annual medical examination for health 
certificates, that special medical officers should be appointed for. conducting 
medical inspection of schools and if that be not possible, the medical officers who 
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are now in charge of hospitals should be required to conduct such ins ection. 
regularly in the schools within their districts. It also suggests that the ‘T’ravan-. 
core Government should also do the needful in this important matter. — oe 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


17. Commenting on the discussion at a meeting of the Malabar District 
Board regarding the establishment of an industrial 
The control of local boards.  .ahool in the district, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 
20th December, writes:—The tact displayed by the President of the District 
Board was quite in keeping with the methods of the bureaucracy. The President 
dropped the discussion on the subject before the meeting by raising the subject 
of agriculture. The Industries Commission is making suggestions on the one 
hand, and Presidents of District Boards like Mr. Evans. begin to speak of local 
disabilities on the other. ‘These are strange times, indeed. Incidents of this 
type cannot but produce a feeling of impatience among the people regarding the 
complete withdrawal of the powers of officials’ concerning the local boards. It is 
true that the Reform Scheme is likely to entrust this branch of the administra- 
tion entirely to the people. Nevertheless we must observe that the sooner the 
Government do this, the better. | 


(h) Ralways. 

18. Referring to the notification by the Railway Board that no improvement 
in transport facilities can be expected for some time 
more, as the Railway Companies in India have still 
some work to attend to, the Desabhaktan, of the 23rd December, remarks that, 
even before the war, the Indians had not received even half the facilities available 
from the railways and that those afforded, especially by the South Indian Railwa 

Company, were very few and adds :—A little consideration of the condition of the 
railways will show that it is on account of our helplessness that the companies 
have been making immense profits. ‘The Indians have not the least voice in the 
administration of railways and they have to put up with any changes introduced 
by the Railway Companies. These Companies act as they like. Their selection 
of candidates for employment is not based on the qualifications of these candi- 
dates. ‘I'he salary paid to Indian ¢lerks hardly suffices for their living. In some 
cases, many find it difficult to get above Rs. 25 even after a service of ten years. 
The companies have an eye only on their profits and do not care even for 


efficiency in work. The public should represent to the authorities that these 
companies should increase the transport facilities. 


19. Remarking that the ontoenines pay ~ attention to the hardships suffered 
| the people during their travel on this rail 

The South Indian Railway. the Desabhaktan, of the 27th December, write 
The arrangements made by this Railway Company were very irksome to 
passengers even before the war and now it. can be said that no convenience at all 
is afforded to passengers. When even passengers by the Ceylon boat mail are put 
to much hardship, there is no question about others. Sometimes 100 tickets are 
issued for this mail, while, at other times, even 20 tickets are not available. As 
most of the passengers to Madura and other places have to travel only by this 
train, their misery needs no description. The profits of this company are only 
increasing year by year. It is regrettable that, in spite of this, they should be so 


indifferent to the conveniences of the passengers. We hope th ; 
interfere and do the needful. pe the Government will 


Railway grievances. 


20. Under this heading a correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 26th 


i _ December, writes:—. . . Likea herd % 
BA hag Phe gy trip and the third-class passengers will be have pag “the 

third-class compartments. Nobody would care to 
see whether they sit or stand. It is condemnable that the authorities should n-t 


ke st i : } : . 
take steps pd vig ‘aa baa convenience, though they contribute a third of the 


income on 


9 ‘ 
(j) Salt and Abkari. — . 


91. The Desabhaktan, of the 24th December, expresses its approval of the 


The Abkari Department opinion of the Adbkari that this department should 
e 


__ be a ‘transferred’ subject, under the Montagu- 
Chelmsford scheme of administration, and that it can be reformed in such a manner 


as to suit the nature of the Indians, only if itis under the supervision of the 


popular representatives, and asks whether the Government will pay heed to 
this view. 


(k) General. 


22. Remarking that the responsibility for providing for the fiscal development 


tee tatd Gotdorinath ol Tabi. of India has been left by the framers of the Montagu- 
ne ’ Chelmsford report to an Imperial Conference to be 
convened after the conclusion of peace, the Vartakamitran, of the 31st October, 


observes :—The progress of a country depends more on its economic condition 
than its political privileges and it is not satisfactory on the part of those, who 
came forward to introduce reforms in view of the progress of India, to have 
evinced a lack of responsibility in not paying attention to the economic develop- 
ment of the country. No sincere man can deny that the demand of the Indians 
that they should retain in their own hands the control of the Indian finances is 
quite compatible with the responsibilities they have undertaken in this war. This 
demand is made only for the purpose of reviving many industries that have been 
ruined and safeguarding many industries, which are now in their infant stage, 
from being ruined by the foreign industries, which have become well rooted and 
which are protected by means of duties and rewards. This will foster the 
industries of India and improve her economic condition. If India is to become 
wealthy and, standing on her own legs, should prove to be the central pillar of 
the Empire, her fiscal control should bein the hands of the Indians. If, otherwise, 
India is judged from any other standpoint, she will have always to look to others 
for everything, and this will lead to foreigners availing themselves of all the 
facilities here. Eventually, the economic condition of India, instead of dependin 
on England, will depend upon the whole world. Will England like it? While 
the framers of the reforms have been indifferent in this matter, some selfish Lords 
in England have started an Empire Resources Development Committee for the 
purpose of utilising the resources and men of the hotter parts of the Empire to 
improve the income of the Empire and the profits of private companies. Though 
they have announced that India is not within their purview, they do not seem to 
have excluded the raw products and labourers of India from their scope. There 
seems to be no difference between India and other parts of the Empire, except in 
the method, as far as the intention of the English capitalists to exploit the Empire 
is concerned. This is why the English capitalists and merchants try to prevent 
the control of the Indian finances passing into the hands of the Indians. If, 
therefore, the Governments in India and England yield to the devices of this 
committee, the responsibility they profess to have in connexion with the people 
-of this country and their economic improvement should be deemed to be a false 
one. We may guage which way the wind blows, from the views expressed by 
Lord Islington in the Pall Mall Gazette. ‘Though this Lord is taking an interest 
in the economic progress of India, he might have unwittingly been caught in the 
‘trammels of the Indo-British Association. Lord Islington says that it would be 
advantageous to India if matters connected with her trade and industries are in 
the hands of the Secretary of State for India, who is in a position to understand 
the trend of the commerce of the world. But we know from our own experience 
how much the industries and trade of India have been improved by men in 
England, having an experience of the trade and industries of the world, and how 
much we have been benefited by our association with Europeans. That is why it 
is urged that the Indians and the Government of India should have the right of 
handling the raw products of this country and supervising its industries. Though 
at is admitted by all that India should be represented in the Imperial Preference 
Committee, the Indians want that they should be allowed to represent their 
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country, as the Secretary of State for India, though having an eye upon the 
progress of India, may have to act at times in view of the economic improvement 
of the British. 


23. Remarking that the dissenting minute of the Hon’ble Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malavya to this report, though welcomed 
The report of the Indian hy every one having the interests of India at heart, 
Industries Commission. has not satisfied the majority of the European 
merchants and Editors, the Vartakamitran, of the 14th November, observes :— 
The fact that this commission was asked to inquire about everything else but the 
question of export and import duties resembles a marriage being arranged without 
the bride. No one can deny that the support of the Government is necessary for 
the advancement of industries. But no one has bestowed any thought over what 
kind of support is required. We do not know what benefit the inquiry of this 
commission can result in, if it merely ascertains the places where industries can 
be started in India, the way in which particular industries have been carried on 
till now and the localities where particular articles are available, without. inquiring 
about what obstacles are thrown in the way of the Indian industries by foreign 
imports and what measures can remove such obstacles. Thus the inquiry of this 
commission will be of no practical value. 

The same paper continues its’ comments on this subject in its issue of the 
21st November 1918 and refuting the observations made by the Madras Mail in 
criticising the remarks of the Honourable Pandit in his dissenting minute, says :— 
The Mail compares the statement of Mr. Brooks Adams, quoted by the Pandit, 
that an enormous amount of money was taken from India to England after the 
battle of Plassey to the plunder of Delhi by Nadar Shah. But Nadar Shaw 
plundered Delhi with the object of plundering and not for the purpose of con-. 
quering the country or introducing here the trade of his country, which was not 
the case with the Kast India Company. The aim of the English rule has-been to 
improve English trade in India and take the raw products of India to England. 
We would compare the analogy drawn by the Mazi to the action of one in takin 
a cup of water from a big pot and being content with that and of another borin 
a small hole below the pot and draining it gradually. The condition of India 
within the last 150 years has been similar to that of the water in the pot. 


94, Referring to the nomination of nine persons for the posts of probationa 
Deputy Tahsildars this year, the Dravidan, of the 
20th December, wonders at the remark of the 
selection committee that they did not attach any 
consideration to caste, class or language in making this selection and observes :—— 
We have been repeatedly pointing out that, for the progress of the non-Brahmans 
they should be granted communal representation in all offices and associations 
and that it is not fair for the Government to grant all privileges to other 
communities. We very much regret that, while it is the duty of the Government, 


Probationary Deputy Tahsil- 
dars. 


- who are interested in the progress of the country, to improve the condition of the 


backward classes, they are neglecting this duty. Let the Government understand 


On persons 
irrespective of class, caste or language, and that, if no attention is ‘ 


en aid to thi 
India will have to occupy a very low position in these days, when all the hd aa 
of the world are acquiring liberty. We wish the Government publish promptly 


the particular class, caste and language of the different nomine 


. es for th 
Deputy Tahsildars this year. It is wrong on the part of the G or the posts of 


overnment to hold 


that only people with higher educational qualifications should be chosen. The 


knowledge that is generally required for the post should be deemed 
qualification. Whatever higher me Be A the progressive rg 
passed above this, they should not be given appointments on this ne as it 
will make it impossible for the other classes to make any speedy pro ey we. 
hope the Madras Government will consider over this matter ot take proper 
steps. 


25. Reporting that petrol is still selling at the same rate, at which it was 


sold during the period of the i 
, the war, On account of 
Petro supply to the public having been ns by bn 
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Imperial Government so as to meet the demands of the war, the Dravidan, of the 
20th December, says that there ie no justification for it, seeing that the war has 
stopped and the Government have oe cancelled the restrictions they had 
imposed and hopes that the Government will also cancel the new duties that were 
levied on this commodity and thereby bring about a great reduction in its price. 


26. Referring to a —s orgy by Doctor Clarke, the President of the 
. British Congress Committee in London, to Sir 
apdoasenn saan D. E. Wala, finding fault with the moderates for 
having seceded from the Special Congress, the Swadesamitran, of the 21st December, 
says :—After crying for certain privileges for the people for the last 35 years, 
how can the country be benefited by keeping quiet, when the bureaucracy con- 
template the withdrawal of even the existing privileges? The authorities have 
already begun to embody the recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee in a 
Bill. Will the moderates come forward to help the Congress in safeguarding our 
privileges now? J udging of the situation in England as described by Doctor 
Clarke, we can be sure that the Parliament will not agree to this legislation, if we 
stand united. Doctor Clarke says that the new Parliament will represent two 
crores of voters and wil] such a Parliament agree to the essential privileges of the 
people of India being wrested from them? It is quite natural for the British, 
who acquired their independence by struggling for it with kings, who exercised 
absolute sway. should sympathise with us in our struggle with a class of officials 
wielding absolute powers. So, if we act with the nevessary precautions, we can 
see that the recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee are not adopted and also 
that the resolutions of the Special Congress are approved. It is only the opinion 
expressed by Doctor Clarke, that it is vain to talk of accepting or rejecting the 
Montagu-Chelmsford proposals until they are scrutinised by a Committee, consti- 
tuted for the purpose, that thg nationalists have also been voicing forth. We have 
no power either to accept or to reject these proposals. ‘That power rests with the 
British voters. We shall represent our case in full and leave it to these voters to 
act as they think just. 


27. Referring to the universally accepted fact that the healthy condition of a 
country mainly depends on the facilities available 
therein for house accommodation and to the active 
steps that are being taken in England to relieve congestion by empowering local 
bodies to construct new houses, the MSwadesamitran, of the 2lst December, 
remarks :—The necessity for building new houses is greater in India than in 
England, and yet not even a portion of the care that is bestowed on this subject 
in England, is devoted to this matter here. Each Provincial Government should 
evince an interest in this and the Central Government also should render the 
necessary assistance. It is needless for us to point out that the best way of 
getting satisfactory work done in this connexion is for the Government to take 
steps to establish Co-operative Building Societies and help them by rendering 
proper pecuniary assistance and acquiring lands for them. 


28. In a leader under this heading, the Desab/aktan, of the 21st December, 
remarks that Indian patriots are considered to be 
rioters by the bureaucrats, the Anglo-Indians and 
the traitors to the country that help them, and observes :—Whatever work is 
started by the Home Rulers, the Anglo-Indian papers misrepresent matters and 
create mischief, and this is done by them purposely with the object of creating a 
bad impression on the bureaucrats and the British public about the Home Rulers. 
These papers are repeatedly stating that the labour movement has been organised 
by the Home Rulers and we learn that attempts are being secretly made by some 
capitalists to block this movement. If labourers get their grievances redressed in 
& particular locality, the labourers in other places also will endeavour to get their 
grievances redressed, which may lead to the Government appointing a committee 
of inquiry. This committee may issue a report like that of the Rowlatt Com- 
mittee, basing their opinions on the false statements of the Anglo-Indian papers, 
and it will stand as an authority for the Government. By adopting this system, 
the Government fail to understand the truth about many things in India and 


CT ene suspect the Home Rulers to be rioters. What is to be done for 
is 


House accommodation. 


The condition of Home Rulers. 
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29. Observing that, according to the tour programme of His Excellency the 
Viceroy, he will not return to Delhi before the 
beginning of January next, the Desabhaktan, of the 
21st December, asks whether he wants to be away because the Congress meets 
there and says :—Last year both the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India 
were at Bombay when the Congress met at Calcutta. Why should the Viceroy 
avoid the place where the Congress meets ? 


30. Adverting to a circular addressed by one Mr. Millne of Bihar to the 

Civil Servants stating that the Montagu-Chelmsford 

The § Montagu-Chelmeford Reform proposals are highly prejudicial to the 
Reforms : Ley = *4 

interests of the Civil Servants and that it 1s neces- 

sary for all of them to make a joint protest, the Swadesamitran, of the 23rd 

December, says:—While carrying out reforms for the welfare of India, even 

granting that the interests of the Civil Service actually suffer, which is of greater 

importance,——the welfare of India or that of the Civil Service? No other evi- 

dence is needed to show that they are selfish. It is quite natural for these, that 


have been till now wielding unlimited powers, to be disinclinéd to surrender 
them. 


Adverting to the fact that an interpellation by an Honourable Member 


at a recent meeting of the Madras Legislative 
Montagu-Chelmsford report. Council disclosed that the Madras Ati Dravida Jana 
Sabha was one of the associations invited to offer an opinion on this report, and 
to a copy of the original letter of invitation alleged to have been sent to this 


The Viceroy and the Congress. 


' Sabha which has now been forwarded to its Secretary, the Dravidan, of the 27th 


SwADEsaMITRAR, 


asrd Dec. 1918 


December, observes :—It passes our comprehension how the first letter sent by the 
Government did not reach the Sabha. Do not the Government satisfy them- 
selves whether communications sent by them reach ghe addresees or not? It is 
not known whether, in this case, it was due to the wantonness or carelessness of 
the officials. We trust that the Government will publish without delay the details 
of the inquiry instituted by them in this matter. 


Referring then to the opinion furnished by this Sabha on the reform proposals, 
the paper observes :—The Sabha’s objection to entrust education to the ‘ministers ? 
as suggested in these proposals is noteworthy. Even now the Government are 
not attentive to the interests of the depressed classes and seek the welfare of only 
a few that agitate. ‘The establishment of the Brahman widows’ home is an instance 
of this. It is not at all fair that public funds should be spent on the education 
of the Brahman widows without being utilized for that of the helpless depressed 
classes. ‘The observations of the Sabha as regards sanitation are quite true. We 
trust that the Government will pay special attention to the fact that while all the 
other communities are agitating for political privileges, this community is com- 
plaining of want of a good water-supply, absence of lights in streets occupied b 
them and insanitary surroundings. lf the Government are really interested in 
uplifting the non-Brahman community, who form the bulk of the population and 
who are in a very backward condition, the only way is to give them communal 
representation. We will assert that, without communal representation, any 
reform will prove quite useless and hamper the progress of the country. 


31. Referring to the reply given by the Government, to a‘Question asked in 


iliadihciaiiiiedl cilia ao of Commons about the steps proposed to 
e taken to release political prisoners on account of 
the close of the war, that the matter is under consideration, the Swadesamitran, of 


the 23rd December, observes :— While the question of releasi olitical pri 

is under contemplation even in England, it is regrettable that the Sefecsesaus 
here have not made any arrangements for the release of such prisoners, exceptin 
a few who were let off in Rangoon and Colombo by the respective Provincia 
Governments, 1n spite of the entreaties of the public. It is admitted on all hands 
that anarchical deeds are committed in India only by a few eccentric people and 
that they are not at all countenanced by the be So there is little doubt that 
the Government will be increasing the love of the people for, and confidence i 
them by evincing a liberal spirit and releasing the political prisoners. om 
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82. Remarking that the ype: - the yoo Mr. Srinivasa Sastriyar, who 
, . 18 hostile fo the Congress-League scheme of reforms 
The ensuing Congress at Delhi. to attend the Congress at Delhi, is not above sus- 
icion, as Mr. Sastri is always interested in furthering the bureaucratic system of 
Bovernnent, the Desabhaktan, of the 23rd December, asks the Velhi Congress to. 
abandon the resolution of the Special Congress, as it is neither the Congress- 
League proposals, made before the war, nor the resolution of the Special Congress, 
made during the progress of the war, but complete Home Rule that the Indians 
want and remarks :—'l'he future of India depends on the results of the Peace 
Conference. As President Wilson has stated that America entered into the war, 
not on account of its hatred against pores A but for securing the liberty of the 
world, india may perhaps be granted complete liberty. So it will be stupid on 
our part to decide ourselves to curtail our liberty. Let us demand complete 
Home Rule and leave it to the Conference to decide it in any way it likes. By our 
demanding only a few reforms, we will be disgracing those who wish to advocate 
the grant of complete liberty to us in the Conference. There may be some 
philanthropists who may like to expouse our cause and why should we gag them? 
The Delhi Congress should not prove faithless to Mother Bharata, becduse the 
unexpected moderates attend this session. The world will undergo a mighty 
change on account of the war. The European war has brought to the world a 
civilisation, which, in the usual course, should have dawned only 200 years later. 
So it is incumbent on us to attempt to acquire now that liberty which will be our 
due 100 years hence. This will be true manliness. 

The Desabhaktan, of the 23rd December, reproduces] in Tamil a telegram 
sent by Mrs. Annie Besant from Delhi communicat- 
ing the public indignation aroused by the order 
prohibiting the route of the procession of the President of the Congress. This 
telegram appears in New India of the same date. 

The Swadesamitran, of the 24th December, characterises the action of the 
authorities at Delhi as a reminder tothe people of the existence of the police and 
the fact that they frequently lose their head and act highhandedly, and remarks : 
Would the'skies have come down if Mr. Malaviya had been taken by the route 
arranged by the Reception Committee ? Those conducting the Congress have as 
much responsibility in this matter as the police. While so we do not kaow why 
the police should act in a crooked way. 

The Desabhaktan, of the 26th December, is surprised at the action of the 
authorities in Delhi and remarks :—We fail to understand how it will belittle the 
prestige of the bureaucracy in any way, if the procession of the Congress 
President should pass through the main streets of the city. 


38. The Lokopakari, of the <3rd December, observes:—Though the war has 
stopped, the hardships consequent on the rise of 
prices continue and there seems to be no chance of 
their removal in the near future. The people are saying that it is only the 
expéhses connected with the officials appointed to control the foodstuffs that have 
gone high, without any corresponding benefit. We are of opinion that, if patriotic 
people, with practical experience of life, had been appointed’for this work, much 
benefit would have resulted therefrom. | 
Referring to the precautionary measures taken by the Government of 
The f ce Bombay realizing that famine has broken out in that 
- She food situation. Presidency and also to the starting of Government 
depots for the sale of food-grains and cloths to the poor in Bengal, the Desabhaktan, 
of the 25th December, observes:—We have often pointed out the arrangements made 
in connexion with foodstuffs in Native States such as Mysore and Travancore which 
are not under the administration of the Indian Civil Service officers. The public 
are too well aware of the arrangements made by the Government of M&dras for 
relieving the hardships of the poor, caused by the scarcity of foodstuffs and the 
high prices of cloth. Though it is the opinion of many, that this Government 
had not the required ability or facility to relieve the sufferings of the poor and 
‘understand the real attitude of the public, we affirm that they are endowed with the 
capacity of attributing all unrest and dissensions caused by the economic situation 


The ensuing Congress at Delbi. 


The food situation. 
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to political agitators. We trust that the Government of Madras will note what 


arrangements have been made by the Native States and other provinces in 


connexion with foodstuffs. — 


84. Referring to the announcement of the Government of India, that no 
resolution brought forward by the Honourable 
Members, except those relating to the budget, will 
be considered at the next meeting of this Council, 
as much time would be required in connexion with the reform proposals and for 
the consideration of many importatit matters that have cropped up as a result of 
the close of the war, the Desabhaktan, of the 23rd Vecember, observes :— While we 
concede the importance of the matters referred to by the Government, it does not 
appear to us to be fair to plead want of time to consider the resolutions relating to 
the welfare of the public, brought forward by the non-official members. If 
necessary, the interpellations of members may be disallowed ; but it 1s not just to 
deprive the members of their privileges. Every year, meetings of this Council 
are very few, while many are the public questions that are to be considered. It 
is not té) much to ask whether the Government have'realised the importance of 
these matters. Further, we hold that the Honourable Members are entitled to 
consider the very questions which the Government of India propose to consider. 
The Report of the Reforms Committees may be published before the meeting of 
the Imperial Legislative Council. The Government of India cannot deny the 
right of the Honourable Members to discuss this report in the Council. ‘Then 
again there are many important subjects on which the Honourable Members have 
to move resolutions, as for example the recommendations of the Industries 
Commission. Have not these to be discussed in Council, before they are adopted 
and do notthe Government consider them to be important? ‘Then there are numer- 
ous repressive laws like the Defence of India Act, and it is stated that it is under 
consideration to introduce new repressive measures. Is it not necessary to afford 
opportunities for the popular representatives to ascertain the views of the Govern- 
ment on these points? Itis wrong onthe part of the Government of India to 
say that these are not matters concerning public welfare. The Government should 
note that it is not sound statesmanship to refuse permission to discuss matters. 
relating to the welfare of the Indians at a time, when such matters have necessarily 
to be discussed. ‘The Government have been conducting the administration all: 
along, without understanding the attitude of the Indians. What more can we say 
than that it will not do for the Government of India to carry on the administration 


on the old lines? We trust that they will recognise the erroneous nature of their 
decision and reconsider it. 


The next meeting of the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council. 


35. The Dravidan, of the 24th December, publishes in Tamil the substance of 


Registration of births and deathe. ~ comes of Justice of the 2ist idem under this 


46. Expressing its approval of the resolutions passed at the annual meeting of 


The Muhammadans and the t#@ Madras Presidency Moslem League that the 
principle of self-determination, British should again be friendly with the Sultan of 

Turkey and that a separate Mubammadan represen- 
tative should be sent to the Peace Conference, the Desabhaktan, of the 24th 
December, observes :—Their main request is that Turkey, the greatest of all the 
Muhammadan kingdoms in the world, should be saved from ruin. England and 


Turkey should be on friendly terms in the interests of both, for the Kuropean 


powers are waiting for an opportunity to devour Turkey and, if any Power should 
capture ‘l'urkey, it will prove harmful to England itself. Then again as there are 
thousands of Moslem subjects in the British administration, the Britishers have to 
be friendly with Turkey in order to please these. The reason why the Madras. 
Moslem League wants that, though Armenia and other countries wish to have | 


Home Rule, no other country should be empowered to supervise their administra- 


tion, 1s that an alien administration of a country gradually leads to many difficul- 


m representative should be present 
e been already granted by the Gov- 
ble Mr. Amir Ali to be one of the: 


ties. ‘The request of the League that a Mosle 
at the Peace Conference may be taken to hav 
ernment by the nomination of the Right Hon 
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representatives of the British in the Conference. Mr. Amir Ali was a faithful 
representative of the Moslems till he was appointed to the Privy Council ; but his 
enthusiasm waned after this appointment, though he has on many occasions come 
forward to help the Moslems. If persons with better experience had been selected 
it would have been more beneficial to the Moslems in India. If the British had 
not nominated Mr. Amir Ali as a Moslem representative, we request that another 
representative may be selected without delay. 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 26th December, also comments in the same strain on 
the resolutions of the Madras Moslem League, with this difference that it takes it 
that the nomination of the Right Hon’ble Mr. Amir Ali has been made by the 
Government only to secure Muhammadan representation in the Peace Conference. 
This paper adds one more ground to the necessity of friendly relations between 
England and Turkey, viz., that it ensures a safe passage from Europe to Asia, 
in that the easiest route adjoins Turkey. * 


37. The Swadesamitran, of the 24th December, refers to the estimate of one 
that this fell disease has claimed roughly about 70 
lakhs of people in India till now and remarking 
that the loss sustained by this country on account of this appalling death-rate can 
be clearly gauged by intelligent people, asks what precautionary measures the 
Government intend adopting in this matter hereafer. 


38. In the course of a leader under this heading, the Desubhuktan, of the 24th 
December, observes:—During the last 160 years 
of British administration in India, popular responsi- 
bility has only been going down day by day. Itis no doubt the opinion of the 
British that the administration should be conducted in accordance with the wishes 
of the people ; but the bureaucrats in India have always been acting against this 
opinion. During these 160 years a number of laws have been passed which are 
calculated to hamper tlie liberty of man. ‘Though the bureaucrats refrained from 
resorting to repressive measures in the beginning, they have gradually gone in 
for such measures without any limit. The cruelty of the bureaucrats in India has 
increased since the time of Lord Curzon. It has become an ordinary matter to 
keep one in custody without any inquiry. -The bureaucrats will never consent to 
rule the country in accordance with the popular wishes and numerous instances 
can jbe quoted to prove this. One is the opening of the Park Fair by His 
Excellency quite against the unanimous protest of the Corporation with a 
Kuropean President and at a time when the people are suffering from poverty, 
famine and pestilence. We very much regret that the bureaucrats should act 
without realising the importance of popular responsibility even when a huge war 
has been waged for the very purpose. The action of the bureaucrats at Delhi in 
having prohibited the route of the procession of the Congress President is another 
instance. We very much feel for the action of the Reception Committee in having 
stopped the procession, without resorting to passive resistance and sticking to the 
route originally proposed by them. 


Influenza. 


Popular responsibility in India. 


39. Appreciating the action of the authorities in having allowed the brothers 

The Ali broth Muhammad Ali and Shukat Ali, at least after there 

ee have been many deaths in their family, to proceed 

to Rampur, the Desabhaktan, of the 24th December, prays that the Government 
will cease to afflict them hereafter and allow them to reside in Rampur alone. 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 25th December, also echoes the same view. 


The Desabhaktan, of the 26th December, reverts to this subject and observes :— 
We hope the Government will not send these brothers again to Chindwara. 
They have been sufficiently long in custody. The war has closed and every one 
is immersed in pleasure. So it is not fair to keep these brothers in solitude any 
longer. We hope that they will be set at liberty soon. | 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 23rd December, publishes in Telugu a letter 


Muhammad Ali and Shaukat from Mr. 0. B. Gati, describing the reverses that 
li. ‘ | have befallen the interned brothers. 


“a Nzesan, 
26th Deo. 1918. 


or - ~ or 
24th Deo. 1918. 


DEgsaBHaxkTa®, 
24th Dec. 1918. 


24th Deo, 1918. 


Hrnpu NesaX, 
Madras, 
25th Dec. 1918. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
23rd Dec. 1918 


DesaBuakTan, 


Madras 


24th Deo. 1918, 


DesasyakrTan, 


Madras 


25th Deo. 1918. 
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Madras, 
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40. The following are extracts from a contribution under this heading b 
a correspondent to the Desabhakian of the 24th 
The preachings of mother Pecember:—O son of Bharata! Many tumble at 
Dherete. the very mention of the word Swaraj. Swaraj is 
the abode of happiness, a foundation to social progress, an aid to attain one’s 
object and a means of reaching the heavenly goal. Are they not eunuchs who 
get perturbed at the mere mention of this word? Dear child! The virtuous 
people, who raise the noble cry of Swaraj, will be surrounded on all sides by a 
wretched class of people who may cause endless trouble. It is essential to work 
with a definite end in view without caring for the series of troubles thus caused. 
Though the whole world may get confused, walk about with a resolute mind. 
By the superiority of your soul force, you are sure to attain your object. 
Is there in existence now an excellent administration conducted on the lines laid 
down in the Vedas? No. This is the cause of your emasculation, the waning of 
your intelligence and a fall in your character. This is the reason for the 
poverty of your community, for its suffering from famine and pestilence, and for 
its having lost all strength and relying upon others for everything. 


The correspondent continues this article in the Desabhaktan of the 25th 
December, in which the following sentiments find place :—O child! ‘The admuinis- 
tration now obtaining is one carried on by an unsympathetic and irresponsible 
foreign bureaucracy. The sons of India suffer in a crippled condition. If the 
administration of India had not been brought under these bureaucrats, the children 
of your mother Bharata would not have been reduced to such a sorry plight. 
As a result of their selfish rule, the very traces of the excellent industrialists, able 
artists, heroic warriors, pandits and experts of your country have all disappeared. 
This is why the people of Indiajhave lost all living, and indigenous trade, industry 
and agriculture have perished. The liberty of the Indian born, bred up and 
residing in India has become the property of another. Having lost his liberty, 
he had to forego his fraternity and equality. . . The bureaucrats have come 
into existence only for the benefit of the people but not the latter for the benefit 
of the former. The authority of the bureaucrat can never result in good to the 
people. To endeavour to do away with this is neither disloyalty nor treason to 
the country. It is loyalty of the noblest type. | 


41. The Desabhaktan, of the 25th December, takes exception to the (sovern- 
ment of India having granted, in view of the large 
demand for soldiers in the war, an equal status to 
"the Eurasians in the arniy with the British soldiers and remarks :—By this act 
the Government have insulted the Indian soldiers and tax-payers and yet the 
Indians did not demur to this, considering this to be a war measure. Now the 
Anglo-Indian papers want that the Eurasians should be continued in service even 
in times of peace. Will the Indians corsent to this? Can the Eurasians equal 
the Pathan or the Ghurka soldiers? How can they equal the British soldiers? 
On the day the Moore Market was set on fire, it was the Eurasian soldiers that 
were on guard at the place. Who could have been the cause of the fire without 


their knowledge? Who can tolerate the proposal to grant to such irre ib] 
soldiers the rank of a British soldier ? sai : =e 


42. Adverting to the ae that the Civil Servants in Behar and Orissa have 
pen ormed an association for safeguarding the interests 

The ‘indian _ sgudiosen of this class, the Hindu Nesan, of the 25th December 
presumes that similar associations of Civil Servants may have been secretly formed 
in other Provinces also and referring to the decision of the association in Behar 
to protest against the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms observes:—The Civil Servants 
apprehend that the proposal to increase the powers of the people according to the 


The Eurasians in the army. 


Reforms Scheme should necessarily curtail theirs, and will be a humiliation to them 
who were till now the uncrowned kings in their respective jurisdictions. If the- 
people should participate in administrative matters, it necessarily follows that. 
there should be a corresponding curtailment of the powers of the Civil Servants. 
Every one may be willing to wield unlimited powers for ever; but will the 
subjects relish the idea to be under this kind of subjection for all time to come ? 
According to the covenant entered into by these Civil Servants at the time of 
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heir appointment, they are not permitted to make such a joint representation as 
js said to be contemplated now. So we hope the Government will lose no time to 
advise them not to doso. Can the very officers appointed to carry out the wishes 
of the Government think of condemning those wishes? The Government should 
point out that their duty is only to obey but not to criticise. Further, it is rather 
curious that they should intimidate the Government by saying that they will 
resign their posts if their wishes are not granted. We are compelled to remark 
that they are acting against rules here. , 


.43,. Expressing its wonder at the delay in the message of His Majesty the 
King Emperor to his subjects reaching India, the 
Desabhaktan, of the 25th December, observes :—It 
is well known that Censors have been appointed for examining telegraphic and 
postal communications from foreign countries. When the war has ended, the 
work of these officers has also come to an end. Perhaps they wish to show before 
getting out of office that even His Majesty is subject to their authority. How 
long will they continue to hold office like this ? | 


44. Approving of the suggestion made by the Secretary of the All-India 
SE AL Ne Seg Nr Hindu Association that the Congress and the 
~~" Moslem League should appoint a joint commission 
to devise means for preventing the rupture that frequently occurs between the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans during the Bakr-id and other festivities, the Desa- 
bhakian, of the 25th December, observes:—The Anglo-Indian Press and the 
bureaucrats make much of the slight disturbances on trivial matters that occur 
between some ignorant Hindus and Muhammadans and give out to the world that 
there is a lack of unity between these two communities. Many say that some of 
the riots between the Hindus and the Muhammadans had the support of the 
bureaucrats, and to quote an instance it is stated that the riot in Arra in Behar 
was caused by a bureaucrat. Every one knows that of late the affinity between 
the Hindus and the Muhammadans is getting stronger. In spite of this the Anglo- 
Indians are proclaiming, quite against their conscience, that the differences between 
these two communities will never disappear. It is our ardent desire that the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans should so conduct themselves as not to give room 
for such silly remarks. 


45. Anent the statement made by a correspondent in the Searchlight that 
there is a rumour that Sir Sankaran Nayar proposes 
to resign his post shortly, the Swadesamitran, of the 
25th December, observes :—When in the ordinary course be has to continue in 
office for two years more, who is responsible for his resigning it within that period ? 
Unless the situation has become unbearable and detestable, there is no reason for 
his doing so. Who has brought about such a situation? We need not say that, 
though he is not supported in the Executive Council, he has the support of the 
35 crores of the Indian population. The Searchlight has rightly asked the 
authorities concerned to bestow a thought over how the people will take such a 
resignation. Were not the bureaucrats aware of Sir Sankaran Nayar’s nature at 
the time he was appointed Member of the Executive Council? Lord Chelmsford 
is well fitted to gauge beforehand the effects of his resignation. So we hope that 
he will try to see that no untoward events occur. 


46. Appreciating the action of the Government of Behar in having purchased 
plenty of clothing and arranged to sell it to the 
poor at rates reduced by 20 to 950 per cent of the 
market price, the Swadesamitran, of the 25th December, observes:—In our 
Province also people are suffering from want of clothing. Why should not our 
Government act similarly? What is feasible in the other Government cannot 
but be so here also. Where there is a will there is a way. 


47. Referring to a recent speech of Mr. T. P. O’Connor, an Irish member of 
the House of Commons, in which he is reported to 
have stated that a country, whether big or small, 
should be given complete liberty to form her own government, that, even in internal 
administration, a community should not be subjected to an irresponsible form of 


The Censors. 


Sir Sankaran Nayar. 


Cheap supply of clothing. 


A sane advice. 


Drsannaxras, 


25th Deo. 1918. 


DEsaBHAETAR, 


25th Dec. 1918. 


SwapEsaMITRAN, 


Madras, 
25th Deo. 1918. 


SwADESAMITRAN, 


25th Dee. 1918. 


DESABHARTAN, 


Madras, 
26th Deo. 1918. 
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Government against its wishes, that for removing the revailing discontent: 
and unrest in Ireland, she should he granted Home Rule without delay, and that. 
the best medicine for discontent and unrest is self-determination, the Desabhaktan, 
of the 26th December, asks whether the British will pay heed to these words and 

adds :—It is our opinion that the medicine suggested by Mr. O’Connor will apply 

equally to India. Day by day discontent and unrest are gradually taking root 

here on account of the mean acts of the bureaucrats. Without knowing the 

remedy for this, the British Government are doing all manner of things. India 

is suffering from the very same ailment which is troubling Ireland. We wish 

the Government to note that the remedy suggested by O’Connor for [reland is 

applicable to India also. 


— 48. Referring to the opinion for and against the retention of these Boards 
26th Deo. 1918. Tho Publicity Boards. after the close of the war, the Dravidan, of the 26th 


December, observes :—It is needless for us to say 
that such Boards will do a lot of good to the general public. They. can, by 
means of the issue of bulletins now and again, acquaint the people with sanitary 
rules, and matters relating to the improvement of agriculture and industry. No 
final orders appear to have been passed in regard to these Boards. We urge 
that these should continue to work though not in the present form. 


Huu Nzsay, 49. The Hindu Nesan, of the 26th December, is not satisfied with the 
36th Deo. 1918. te. . explanation given by His Excellency for running 


the Fair this year against the opinion of the public 
and the Corporation and observes :— There is no room to say that plague has not 
spread in the city. Two new cases have occurred in the neighbourhood of 
Kuppam. The death-rate in the city is increasing owing to other causes as well 
and the strain caused by high prices. His Excellency said that one with great 
experience told him that the Fair could be held. No one knows who this 
experienced person is. What was such a person doing all these days when the 
people were undergoing sufferings ? 

Dravrpay, The Dravidan, of the 26th December, however, thinks that the speech of His 
oct ni: 12, Excellency on the occasion of the opening of the Park Fair is a proper reply to 
"all those whe were not in favour of this Fair and remarks that, if the Fair had 
been stopped this year, it would have created much disappointment as many 

persous were expecting special festivities this time. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, Referring to the holding of the Park Fair this year by the Committee 
| ont te te. wis Gate Made end tha tall in spite of the resolution of the Cutie to the 
health ark serene ume pues’ contrary, the Andhrapatrika, of the 23rd December, 


; remarks:— . . . This is a matter connected 
with the life and death of the people. Even under such circumstances, popular 


opinion counts for nothing. This one fact will suffice to show the value attached 
to popular opinion in India. This matter reminds oue of the incidents that Nero. 
was dancing while Rome was on fire. . . The Committee cannot give up the 
Park Fair, however, seriously the health of the public may be affected there y. 


AwDERAFRATASIXA, The Andhraprakasika, of the 19th December, refers approvingly to the 


Joth Deo. 1918. The Park Fair. resolution of the Madras Corporation against the 
celebration of the Park Fair this year, and recom- 


mends to the authorities the closing of the Cinema and the Dramatic theatres also - 
for some time. 


AmDHGATRAKANIxA, Referring to the decision to celebrate the Park Fair this year in spite of 


21st Deo. 1918. The Park Fair. the Madras Corporation’s resolution, the Andhra- 
a ‘digit prakastka, of the 21st December, observes:—. . . 
If it be true that His Excellency the Governor has issued an order to celebrate - 


the Park Fair, it can be said without doubt that he has not careful] 
the popular opinion and the interests of public health. We say be Te 


ice of plague, cholera and smallpox 
is very undesirable. If His Excel- 
bove, he will do well to rescind his- 


of contradiction that in view’of the prevalen 
in the city, the celebration of the Park Fair 


lency has erred in the matter as reported a 
order. 
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sis “ie ; 26th December, says:— . In opening the 
: The Vark Foir. Fair, the ieataor sta that there was = pend for 
any more plague scare. But Doctor Raghavendra Rao, the Health Officer, 
reports that it has not yet subsided. It need hardly be said that it is quite 
improper on the part of the committee to hold the Fair under these circumstances 
setting at nought the resolution of the Corporation in disregard of public health. 


50. The Dravidan, of the 26th December, 
republishes in Tamil a leader under this heading in 
the Justice, of the 24th idem. 


51. Adverting to the appointment of four additional members to advise these 
committees on matters connected with the Govern- 
ment of India, two of whom are Indian Civil 
Service men, while the other two are Indians, the Desabhaktan, of the 27th 
December, refers specially to the latter and observes:—It is not apparent what 
knowledge these two gentlemen have about the Government of India. We ask 
whether Mr. Shaffi was the only one available, if the Government wanted to have 
a Moslem representative to advise the committees. Many say that the views of 
Mr. Pattani will not agree with those seeking the progress of India. We need 
not say what will be the attitude of the other two Indian Civil Service officers. 
We are at a loss to know how the nominees of the Government of India are. 
better than those of the Government of Madras. 


§2. Remarking that the India Council in London is controlling the expendi- 
ture of a large portion of the revenues of India, in 
that they purchase in England all the articles needed 
by the Government of India and lend the balance 
of money in their hands to the companies there for interest, the Swadesamitran, of 
the 27th December, cites figure for 1917-14 under this head to be £146,703,318 
and observes :—Need we point out that, though they handle such a large amount 
of Indian money, the Indians have not a shred of power or influence in that con- 
nexion? ‘The amount of interest, that accrued last year from the sums lent by 
them for interest there, comes up to £225,000, and the amount of the capital lent 
out can be guessed from this. ‘They have lent this amount only at easy rates of 
interest, while in India both the Government and the Companies have to pay 
heavy rates of interest for raising loans. So, unless the Indians gain sufficient 
influence and voice in the matter of spending the amounts now handled by the 
India Council, the former can never be satisfied with the situation. 


53. Referring to the argument of the Englishman that the Indians are not fit 
for Home Rule, judged from the fiasco in which the 
meeting held at Bombay in connexion with a 
memorial to Lord Willingdon terminated, the Swadesamitran, of the 27th December, 
observes:—As remarked in the |Bengalee is it not usual in England, when party 
feeling runs high in meetings, for eggs and soda bottles to be thrown at each 
other? What reply has the Eaglishman to say to this? 

It used to be stated that in 1899, when Mr. Lloyd George, the present prime 
minister of England, was making a speech in a meeting at Manchester ,expressin 
certain views opposed to popular opinion, the audience became impatient me | 
attempted to sack him and that he had to save himself by getting out in the guise 
of a policeman. Did anybody pronounce then that the Englishman who caused 
such a terror to Mr. Lloyd George were unfit for Home Rule? Has the English- 
man forgotton that even prior to that time the English were not only enjoying 
Home Rule but were also holding sway over many other countries ? 


54. The Dravidan, of the 27th December, has a leader amplifying the senti- 


ments contained in an article appearing in Justice 
of the 20th idem under this heading. 


55. The Variakamitran, of the 21st November, says that one of the results of 

this war is to disclose to the world the extent to 

PM oe progress and Indian which raw products and manufactured articles were 
supplied by the different countries before the war 


Indian tanning industry. 


The Reforms Committees. 


The India Council and Indian 
money. 


The ravings of the Englishman. 


Landowners and the reforms. 


Referring to the celebration of the Park Fair, the Andhrapatrika, of the Ampmeararerea, 
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and to make each country strive to manufacture within itself the articles required 
by it and adds :—The cry of the Indians about the poverty of their country and 
about thousands of them dying of starvation was, before the war, deemed by the 
European countries and especially by England, to be a he, for the latter was not 
acquainted with the way in which India was being governed. As England 
advanced in her industries, there was a reduction in the quantity of foodstuffs 

roduced there and this necessitated her bringing in foodstuffs from elsewhere. 

his again explains the reason for the formation of the Empire Resources 
Development Committee. Of all the countries in the empire, India is the most 
extensive and as her raw products are required by all the countries, they want 
that India should continue always to be an agricultural country. England was 
depending for long on her Colonies for the foodstuffs required by her. But ever 
since the United States of America attained liberty, all the Colonies had to be 
allowed to take care of their own advancement by means of protective provisions. 
Therefore, both England and the Colonies have had to rely upon India and Egypt 
for raw products. We do not object to our country being a purely agricultural 
one. But steps should be taken to increase the foodstuffs produced by her. The 
Indians consider every non-Indian to be a foreigner, whether he be within or 
outside the British Empire. So itis quite natural for them to ask why they 
should help foreigners, when they are suffering from starvation. Therefore, if 
England wishes to keep India always as an agricultural country. both general 
and agricultural education should be made compulsory for the Indians. 
The Government should also regulate assessment, etc., in such a manner 
as to provide a sufficient supply of provisions for the Indians and render 
adequate pecuniary assistance for improving agriculture. ‘l'here is no use of 
makiny much of their having started co-operative credit societies and granting 
loans to agriculturists, nor is it proper to remark that the agriculturists are 
not taking advantage of these things. When the Indians demand political 
privileges, it is stated that they are still children in politics and that they cannot 
be yranted any until they become fit for them. How can these children be 
expected to understand the value of these concessions of their own accord? In 
addition to starting societies to help the people, associations should be formed in 
every village to instruct the agriculturists on progressive methods. Waste lands 
should be reclaimed and agriculture improved thereby. Unless the Government 
take an active interest in this matter, other methods will not: be of any use. In 
brief, unless education and agricultural improvement are fostered side by side, 
not only will there be a dearth of foodstuffs in India, but it will also injure the 
industrial advancement of England. We do not mean by this that India should 
not progress in industries. f course, our object is that, while some classes in 
India are engaged in improving agriculture, others should devote their attention 
to industries, so that India can soon become self-contained and cease to rely upon 
others for anything. But the question is whether England and the British 


Empire will allow India at this juncture to manufacture everything she wants 
and that with love and sincerity. 


56. The Swadesamitran and the Lesabhaktan publish in Tamil in their 


issues of the 26th and the 27th De 
. big session of the Congress at addresses of the Chairman of the ocr ng i 
. mittee and the President of this Congress, while 
the Hindu Nesan and the Dravidan, of the 27th, 28th and 30th idem publish th 
presidential address serially in bits to be continued. The Hindu Nesan, of the 


27th idem, also contains an abstract of the address of the Chairman of 
Committee. of the Reception 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 26th December, 


publishes in Telugu the speech 
The Delhi Congress. 


oi the Chairman of the Reception Committee and 


in the course of its comment thereon ob : 
This address is pregnant with thought. When the Macq gt solf 


determination is being granted even to the very small nati ) 

) lons of E } 
Chairman asks why it should not be accorded to india which has i FH po 
in the great war for the sake of liberty. As even the changes qj 


the Scheme of Reforms are likely to be rendered ineffectual by the proposed in. 


creation of 
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the C ouncil of State, he said that it would be highly desirable to introduce self- 
gover nment in the Government of India also just now and transfer the Govern- 
ment Departments to the Indians. There will be immense joy among the 
peopl e, if the Government release the political internees, and annul the Press 
Act and the Defence of India Act as has been suggested by him. 

With reference to the Delhi Congress, the isinapatrika, of the 28th 
December, says :—. Mr. Muhammad Ajmal 
Khan, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
has put the following question from the platform: ‘ When this principle of self- 
determination is going to be applied even to the smallest nations of Europe, whty 
will it not apply to India which has rendered every help in the war and sacrificed 
her blood and maqney for the cause of freedom and justice?” Really it is neither 
Mr. Ajmal Khan nor India that puts this question. It is the very deities who are 
watching the course of the world’s evolution with their ever-vigilant eyes that 
are asking this question. ‘T’he voice of history is inviolable. We may be deat 
and may not heed that voice. But how long? ‘The more we resist it, the more 
will it roar like the deep thunder of the clouds. Should we not heed it even then ? 
‘The cloud that has thundered is not going to end in nothing. 


The issues of the Andhrapatrika, of the 28th and 30th December, give in 
English and Telugu the proceedings of the|National 
Congress. 


57. The Dravidan, of the 28th December, 
reproduces in T'amil the leader of Justice of the 
26th idem under this heading. 


58. The Dravidan, of the 28th December, publishes in Tamil a contribution 
by Doctor Nayar under this heading to the London 
The ‘ Montford ’ report in the 


Spectator, which appears in full in Justice of the 
Lords. 23rd December. 


8 
59. Referring to the G.O. No. 99 published in the Fort St. George Gazette, 
; dated 7th November 1918, a correspondent to the 
The hard lot of ryots inthe 4ndghraprakasika, of the 17th December, writes that 
mites Chatetet. ryots will have to face endless difficulties, if the 


Government do not allay the strong discontent among them by cancelling orders 
Nos. 345 and 99. 


60. Under this heading a correspondent to the Andhraprakasika, of the 17th 
December, prays that the Government may be 
pleased to protect the rights of archakas (temple 
priests) who look to them as their guardians, and save them from suits for 
enforcing schemes for the management of temple endowments. 


61. The Andhrapatrika, of the 16th December, publishes in Telugu the speech 

_ of the President of the Second Ayurvedic Con- 

| Ph pry tl Ayurvedic ference held at Cocanada, which contains observa- 
anne See tions such as—. Such a’ great authority on 
western medicine as Sir P. D. Lukis has said that Ayurveda is in keeping with 
scientific principles, that the western medical science is still ignorant of some 
truths found by Aryans in the past and that the western physicians do not know 
even the fact that common salt is bad for dropsy patients. 
in these circumstances the Government should speak lightly of Ayurveda being 
only a catalogue of medicines and not a science. While the majority of the 
le enjoy the benefits of the Ayurvedic system of medicine and are crying 
oudly for that treatment only, it is highly regrettable that the Government 
should prohibit the utilisation of the money paid by them for the improvement of 
that system. . The Government have said that the appointment of Doctor 
Koman for the study of the Ayurvedic system is only to add to the English 
Pharmacopeeia such drugs as may be found effective in that system and not to 
improve it. From the appointment of a person versed only in the western 
system, it may be inferred that the Government have no mind to afford any 
facility for the improvement of the indigenous system. The choice of the 
‘Government seems to be unsatisfactory in view of the fact that only the appointment 
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of men acquainted with both the systems can be of any practical use. It is, 
therefore, necessary that the Government should have the advice of proper men 
in the matter. . . I repeat that the indifference of the Government towards 
such a popular and cheap system as the Ayurvedic system 1s a matter to be greatly 
regretted. . 


62. Referring to the replies given on behalf of the Government to the 
resolution of the Hon’ble Mr. T. Ranga Achariyar 

Scientific books by Mr. K. requesting State patronage to publishers of scientific 
Siteramsyys Castel. books in Vernaculars, the Andhrapatrika, of the 
19th December, observes:—. . . When the honourable mover referred to the 
books published by Mr. K. Sitaramayya as an example of the publications which 
deserve the encouragement of the Government, the Hon’ble Mr. Stone and the 
Hon’ble Mr. Pittendrig had both praised the attempt of Mr. Sitaramayya. But 
the Hon’ble Mr. Stone expressed inability on behalf of the Government in the 
matter of rendering any help to the publisher in question. Expressing sympathy 
in words while showing disinclination to do anything when it comes to bea 
matter of rendering practical help is the nature of the Government. ‘here is 
nothing new in it. Though the argument of Mr. Stone that the burden of 
publication rests on the publishers concerned and not on the Government is 
plausible, it is not calculated to facilitate the publication of the books in question. 
The Government will do well to understand that there is no chance of publishing 


scientific books in vernaculars, if they do not give suitable encouragement to the 
publishers concerned. 


63. Referring to the scheme of Reforms prepared by Sir Reginald Craddock 


for Burma, the Andhrapatrika, of the 19th Dec- 

The scheme of Sir Reginald gmber, remarks:—. . . In the scheme of 
Craddock. Mr. Montagu, we see at least an attempt to train 
the Indian people in the art of self-government. But in this scheme (Sir Reginald 
Craddoc#s), there is not even that. We hope that the Burmans will show their 


disapproval of Sir Craddock’s scheme and defeat his aims at creating disunion 
between the Burmans and the Indians. 


64. Referring to the resolution moved by Mr. G. A. Natesan at a Corporation 


meeting, requesting the establishment of | 
The Madras Corporation qj od ih 8 ishment of three more 


. spensaries, one for Mylapore, one for Triplicane 
i and the heslth of the ee another for Georgetown, and the amendment 


to it proposed by Rao Bahadur P. Tyagaraya. 
Chetti, that only one of them should be allopathic, while the other two should 
be Ayurvedic and Unani, respectively, the Andhraputrika, of the 19th December, 
observes:—. . . ‘he amendment of Mr. Tyagaraya Chetti is quite appro- 
priate. The Ayurvedic and Unani systems will be not only as beneficial as but 
also cheaper than the western system. What seems to have prevented the 
Corporation from passing the resolution is the fear that the Government will 
cancel it. But as itis the people who pay taxes, they must have the power of 
deciding the number of dispensaries required for the upkeep of their health and 
the system of treatment best suited to them. By rejecting the suggestion of 
Mr. T'yagaraya Chetti, the Corporation failed to do its duty. 


€5. Referring to the question why the King’s message to the Empire has not 


| been communicated to the Indian people the. 
A strange matter. Andhrapatrika, of the 21st December, dubilabes ie 
Telugu an extract from the Leader on the subject, which contains:—. . . 
It appears that the message was read at Lahore by the Lieutenant Governor of 
the Punjab. . . Ifso, why should it be published at Lahore alone and not in. 
the rest of India? Having given the above extract, the paper remarks that the. 
Government of India will do well to clear this doubt. 


66. Reviewing in its leader under this heading, the Sanitary Commissioner’s 


Th .. , YFreport for 1917, the Andhrapatrika, of the 20th 
report. iaiaaes eee ° December, observes:—. dj The health of the. 


The figures given in. 
fever and plague have been more. 


people was very bad last year. 
the report are alarming. Diseases like Nicki Ae 
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widespread than in 1916. . . When the death rate in western countries is becom- 
ing smaller and smaller with a corresponding improvement in public health, it will 
be worthwhile to ascertain the reason why diseases should spread, health should 
suffer and deaths should increase in India. . . It, will be seen from the review 
made by the Government on the report that the rise in the prices of foodstuffs has a 
close connexion with the increase of ill-health. It is clear that the people will suffer 
in health when they cannot get nutritious food at a fair price. As pointed out by 
such eminent men as the late Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, poverty is the main cause of 
the country’s misery—a fact which is now practically realised more than ever before. 
It cannot be imagined how poor people will manage to live, when rice is selling 
at two measures a rupee. When men do not get nutritious food, their bodies will 
be liable to be easily attacked by all sorts of epidemics; and it is no wonder, if 
the death-rate among them is increasing. . . Unless the people appeal to the 
Government and find, with their help, a solution for the poverty problem, there 
is no chance of this unbearable condition coming toanend. . . Since correct 
figures of deaths have not been given as stated in the report, there is room to 
fear that the actual number of deaths is more than what it has been represented 
to be. It is of great importance that the Government should endeavour to give 
correct figures. . . One of the reasons advanced for the increase in the death- 
rate is lack of the requisite medical aid. When the number of allopathic 

hysicians is not enough, it is not understood why the services of Ayurvedic and 
Gaani practitioners found in such numbers cannot be availed of. The solution of 
the health problem will be practicable only when the Government are prepared to 
utilise the services of Ayurvedic and Unani Doctors along with western physicians, 
make nutritious food easily available for the masses, and enable them to know the 
principles of health by giving them elementary education. They must adopt these 
three measures simultaneously. Otherwise, there is no reason to hope that the 
problem can be easily solved by meagre attempts. 


67. Referring to the manifesto of questions circulated by Mr. Milney among 
sis the Indian Civil Servants in the Bihar Province, 
Political reforms. the Andhrapatrika, of the 20th December, 
‘remarks :—. . . It will be far from the truth to say that the Indian Civil 
Servants will greatly suffer by the reforms. If in the interests of the people they 
have to give up some of their powers, it behoves them to do so gladly. The 
owers of a minorty should not be a menace to the well-being of the majority. 
he fact that the Indian Civil Servants are not willing to give up even this little 
only shows their unfavourable attitude towards the advancement of the people. 
And it is exactly at the hands of these very people that Mr. Montagu wants 
Indians to receive their political training. . . Maulney’s manifesto gives ground 
for the doubts of the Indians about the desirability of this course. The British 
Government will do well to understand this and grant India the reforms demanded 
by the Congress. ° 


68. In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapairika, of the 23rd December, 
observes:—. . . Ata time when peace is being 
restored to the whole world, it would be but just to 
release those who are suffering internment without trial under the Defence of India 
Act, as the necessity for that Act is clearly over when once the war has come to an 
end. . . The long expected release of Mr. D. Chenchayya, and Messrs. Muhammed 
Ali and Shaukat Ali has not yet come off. . . Should the Government, however, 
feel unable to release them for any reason it would be just on their part to frame 
charges against them and have them tried in open courts. . . As the people 
have already expressed their firm opinion in the matter, the Government are 
requested to act up to it at once : 


Internments. 


69. Adverting to the reyuest of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce to allow 
a representative at the Peace Conference on behalf 
and @ of Indian commercial community, the Andhra- 
patrika, of the 23rd December, says:— .. . 
As it is Indian merchants alone who will be in a position to know whether the 
commercial policy to be advocated at the Peace Conference by England will or 
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will not suit India, it will be but just to consult them before committing the 
country to any policy. Similarly, it will be proper to allow one representative 


for the Congress and another for the Muhammadan community. 


70. The Andhrapatrika,. of the 23rd December, publishes in Teluga the 
___. speech of Rao Bahadur K. V. Reddi Nayudu, the 
The Fourth Kistna District President of the Fourth Kistna District Ryots’ 


Ryots' Conference. Conference, which contains among others 


Though the Government are in need of additional money, to throw tha 
on ryots, in these circumstances, is unjust, and illegal and will create discontent. 
. . If English engineers unconnected with those in our Presidency are consti- 
tuted as a committee of inquiry, I am quite sure that they will declare the four- 
inch pipes as too narrow to let out water and that the 90 duty which has super- 
Even some of the engineering officers 1n our 
As ill-luck would 
have it, from the very beginning, our rulers seem to have been particular about 
higher education without paying any attention to the elementary education which 


seded the 60 duty as quite unjust. 
district have admitted this fact in private conversation. 


eonduces to the amelioration of the condition of the ryots and the masses. 


Referring to the Fourth Kistna District Ryots’ Conference held 


The Kistna istrict Ryots’ 
Conference. 


by enhancing the water-rate. 
with evil consequences. 


occasion for strong agitation. 
The Andhraprakasika publishes in Telugu the speech of Rao 


The Fourth Kistna District 
Conference. 


and thus earn the gratitude of the ryot-population. 


71. Referring to the order of the authorities in Delhi, regarding the proces- 
sion of the President-elect of the Congress, the 
Andhrapatrika, of the 24th December, remarks :— © 
From the manner in which the Delhi 
authorities are trying to create troubles in small matters, it will be clear that their 
angle of vision has undergone no change. It would be well if His Excellency 


The procession of the Presi- 
dent-elect of the Congress. 


the Andhrapatrika, of the 24th December, 

. . .« Inhis able speech, Kao Bahadur K. V. 
Reddi Nayudu, the President of the Conference, 
explained clearly how the difficulties of ryots would be multiplied beyond limit 
The ryots of the Gidavari, Kistna and Guntir 
districts have unanimously declared that the proposed enhancement is fraught 
The authorities who profess sympathy for the masses 
are, therefore, requested to give up the proposed enhancement and thus avert any 


at Pulla, 
remarks : 


Bahadur 
'K. V. Reddi Nayudu Garu, the President of the 
Fourth Kistna District Ryots’ Conference, in its 
issues Of the 19th and 20th December, and, with 
reference to it in the issue for the 19th December, requests the Government to 
peruse the speech carefully, give up their proposal to enbance the water-rate, 


the Viceroy will at once put an end to the arbitrary acts of these officers. 


| 
72. Referring with disapproval to the attempt of the people to set up 
memorials for Lord Willingdon and Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, the Andhrapairika, of the 26th December, 
There seems to be no necessity for memorials to provincial 
rulers, as there is nothing great in their discharging the duties attached to their 
While no memorials are 


, for thos6 
holding temporary offices and cherishing no sympathy for this country cannot 


The good which Pro- 
They are 


ifficult for 
They can thus have liftle chance of doing much good 


to the national progress, setting at defiance the advice of the Members of their 


Officers and memorials. 


observes :— 


respective offices, which they are bound to do. 
set up in honour of even our great patriots, that they should be erected 


but be insulting to the self-respect of the people. 


vincial Governors are capable of doing independently is very little. 


parts of an administrative machine the limits of which it will be too d 
them to transgress. . 


Executive Councils. 
The eause for the arbitrariness of the 


first before there can be any improvement in the situation. 


. To 1 
and set up memorials to officers on the ground that the ge 


ess of the present bureaucratic party is to be 
found in the very system of administration which should, thaveloee be changed 


this fact 
y have done some 


t burden 
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‘beneficial acts or others is ridiculous... . There cannot be anything objection- 
_able in the friends of officers presenting addresses and giving dinners privately. 
But to hold such demonstration on behalf of the people is very improper. 


74. Referring to the order . 3 Delhi authorities regarding the procession of 

? . the Hon’ble, Mr. Pandit Madan Mohan Malavya, the 

t Madan Mohan Mal , + fa 
eee ok te Delhi Congress, the Andhrupairika, 
of the 26th December, remarks :— It the authorities resort to arbitrary 


measures even in such small matters, it will serve no other useful purpose than 
rousing the feelings of the people. 


does not possess this much foresight. . . ‘ 


74. The issues of the Andhrapatrika, of the 27th and 28th, publish in English 
and Telugu the address of the President of the Delhi 
Congress. Under this heading, the Azdhrapatrika, 
‘ of the 27th December, writes:— . . . As 
Pandit M. Malavya has observed, England carried on wars for the acquisition of 
territory in Asia and Africa, though she had never interfered with the freedom of 
European States. The primary object of President Wilson is to avert any 
occasion for war in the future by affording equal facilities to all nations for free 
development and by creating an international league so that brute-force may 
have no place hereafter. India also wants to help in the process of the 
world re-construction to the best of her ability but she has not been given a 
proper opportunity to express her opinion in this matter. 

Though Sir 8. P. Sinha goes to the Peace Conference as a representative on 
behalf of India, he will be in a position to express the Government view rather 
than the people’s view. . . While Canada is sending six popular represen- 
tatives, it is not proper that India which may be called the Crown of the British 
Empire should be allowed only one or two. If the British Government had 
invited the Congress and the Moslem League representatives, it would have been 
very gratifying to the Indians. It behoves the Government to heed the appeal 
of the Congress President and invite them now at least. Though, in tbe 
beginning, it was proclaimed that the British Government was established for the 
good of the people, by and by, the well-being of the people has not been so cared 
for. he Indians had substantially shown their fitness for self-government 
before the advent of the war. It is undoubtedly 
the war they have inaugurated the Home Rule agitation to annoy England. 

The narrow spirit imbedded in the announcement of the 20th August has been 
reflected in the Scheme of Reforms, dissatisfaction about which has become 
general among all the Indians. .° The Congress at its previous session urged 
the grant of Provincial autonomy excluding the departments of law, justice and 
police. Mr. Malavya proposes that the Delhi Congress should ask for complete 
provincial autonomy. . He asks whether the speeches of British leaders will 
all end in mere praise or whether they will result in any practical good to India. 
From the speeches of Mr. Lloyd George, it is to be hoped that India will have a 
fitting reward. . Since the British Government are prepared to concede the 
right of seli-determination to Syria and Mesopotamia, Mr. Malavya wants that 
India also may be shown the same concession. The capacity of Indians for 
self-government was well demonstrated by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. One-third of 
India is under the rule of the Native chiefs. In these circumstances there cannot 
be anything more absurd and ridiculous than to say that the people of British 
India, who have been trained under the British Government for the last 150 
ears and who can boast of such eminent men as Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and 
r. J.C. Bose, are unfit for self-government. It is the Indians that should 
determine the stages by which they have to attain their self-government. This 
18 the right of self-determination which they want. Mr. Malavya appeals to the 
British Guvernment to grant that right to them and earn their gratitude. . 
It is hoped that the Congress will soon get for the Indian people the right of 
self-determination and self-government. 


75. In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 28th 
ra Soe deuger December, writes :— At a time when the 
: whole world is glad on account of the restoration 


The National Congress and 
the presidential address. 


It is regrettable that the Magistrate of Delhi — 


a lie that taking advantage of— 
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of peace, a new danger in the shape of Russian ‘ Bolshevism ’ has raised its head 
in place of the German ‘ Militarism’ and is fast spreading. . . Aiming at. 
universal equality, the Bolsheviks are only creating another despotic system. 
. . Bolshevism has not only spread to Germany, but, from the cables received 
to-day, it also appears that Bolsheviks are trying to overthrow the Ebert Govern- 
ment and establish the Lebnecht Government in its stead. . . It has also 
spread to Roumania. : . It is similarly understood that its principles have 
been taught to some Chinese who are expected to propagate the revolutionary 


* movement in China. 


ANDHRAPATRIEA, 


Madras, 
80th Dec. 1918. 
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The Bolsheviks are,threatening to spread their principles among the British 

soldiers and create a revolution among them as has been done among the German 
soldiers, should they occupy the Baltic provinces. The trend of events shows 
that the danger of Bolsheviks is great and is increasing day by day. There is 
not the least doubt that their principles are detrimental to peace and order. 
The Allies are realizing the necessity for putting an end to this Bolshevism before 
it spreads. In any country, the masses will always be inclined in favour of 
peace and order and not of Bolshevism. . . Equal opportunities should be 
given to all nations ; for the progress of liberty and'reconstruction should be under- 
taken on the basis of self-determination. If the Allies work without swerving in 
the least from this position, Bolshevism will dare not step into the Allied countries. 
If on the other hand the Allied countries do not give up their desire for conquest, 
do not grant equal rights to dependent nations, and violate the objects of the 
war, the Bolsheviks may receive encouragement . . The Justice in its 
characteristic strain advocates the perpetuation in India of the war measures 
which have effectively prevented the German intrigues. . . It is such writings 
that afford room for unnecessary unrest. . . If the Government at the present 
grant self-determination and self-government to Indians without heeding the 
advice of the opponents of self-government, there is not the slightest chance 
for the appearance of Bolshevism in India. . . We hope that the British 
Government will display a statesmanship that will be equal to the times. 


76. Reviewing in its leader the speech of the President of the Fourteenth Indian 
The Fourteenth Indian -2dustrial Conference held at Delhi, the Andhra- 
Todeseted Coddusiien patrika, of the 30th December, observes:— . . . 
i Though the Industrial Commission have mad 
certain general recommendations showing the several ways in which the Govern- 
ment can help our industrial progress, it is regrettable that instead of settling 
just now such matters as the establishment of industrial banks and research 
“Institutes, they should leave them for the consideration of special committees. 
There is one subject which should have received their special attention. They 
have not decided the question of commercial independence for India, which is the 
most important of all our problems, as it was excluded from the scope of their 
inquiry by the Government.~ It is impossible for such a poor country as India to 
compete with western countries and develop her industries by her own exertions. 
It is not true to say that money is hidden in the country. The Government should 
encourage the formation of industrial banks and give them loans without interest 
or at low interest. The President said that if at least a part of the Indian gold 
reserve in England, which is now used entirely to the benefit of foreign 
merchants, is utilized for the industrial progress of India, the country would make 
rapid advancement. Without commercial independence, no country can improve 
her industries. When protection is necessary for such countries as Japan, 
Germany and the British colonies, there is not the least doubt that India, 
yet in an infant stage, is in urgent need of it. It is understood that Imperial 
preference will be introduced in the British Empire. . . But India will lose 
immensely by this policy, and the President emphasizes that it is quite unsuited 
to this country. What India wants is commercial independence which confers on 


her the power to impose duties on foreign articles for the development of her 
indigenous industries. 


77. Referring to the speech of the Chairman of the Reception Committee of 
The All-India Moslem League the All-India Moslem League at Delhi, the Andhra- 


Conference, patrika, of the 30th December, saysy— .« . .~ The 
Chairman of the Reception Committee spoke at length: 
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on the problems which are now agitating the Moslem world. The Muhammadans 
are particularly anxious about the dismemberment of Turkey. It is but just that 
the British Government should respect their opinions and make such arrangements 
as will not wound their religious sentiments. . . Though the Muhammadans of 
India have maintained a commendable attitude throughout the war, such acts of 
the Governnfent, as the internment of some prominent Moslem leaders, have 
caused unrest among them. . . The Congress and the Moslem League are 
unanimous in their demands. It behoves the British Government to note this 
union of the two communities and grant the wishes of the Indians. 


78. Referring to the removal of the prohibition against the Congress 

The prohibition against the deputation proceeding to England, the Andhra- 
Congress deputation. patrtka, of the 30th December, remarks:— .. . 
It is stated that the Government are not prepared 

to create special facilities in the matter of voyages, since a deputation to England 
at the present juncture is not, in their opinion, a national necessity. For this 
reason, it is to be feared that the difficulties in the matter of voyage would be the 


same as before. We fail to see a more urgent national necessity than that of an . 


Indian deputation proceeding to England to represent their views at a time when 
elections are taking place and the question of imperial reconstruction is being 
considered. 


79. Under this heading the Andhrapatrika (weekly), of the 18th December, 
writes:— . . . The seeds of the great European 
war are to be found in Africa and Asia and not in 
Europe. There cannot be an end of jealousy among the European States and 
they will be making wars, blinded by ambition, so long as there are countries in 
a condition of dependence in Asia and Africa. <A lasting peace can only be 
possible, when the European powers recognize at the Peace Conference the 
independence of the Asiatic and the African peoples. The British statesmen will 
have to realize the fact that the establishment of self-government in India which 
is a continent with a population of 300 millions is necessary for the permanent 
peace and well-being of the world. ‘The Indian members appointed as represen- 
tatives at the Peace Conference have reached England and it will be but proper 
that the Cabinet should proceed to appoint a popular representative in accordance 
with the wishes of the people. | : 


80. Under this heading the Andhrapatrika (weekly), of the 18th December, 
writes:— . . . When England with a popu- 
; lation of 45 millions has an electorate of 21 millions, 
it will be ridiculous that the Madras Presidency with a population of 41 millions 
should have an electorate of only 230 thousands. If this is to be the broad 
electorate proposed in the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme, God only knows what 
shape the reforms will take. Having slept till now, the Madras Government 
issued an order on the 14th instant to the several bodies for the submission of their 
respective views before the 25th instant. ‘This belated order speaks volumes of 
the weakness of the bureaucracy. 


81. The Arya Vysya, of the 12th December, publishes the Telugu tract 
Ww drawn up by the Guntir District Association in 
atorerate. regard to G.O. No. 363 relating to water-rate. 


82. Referring to the arr of ho a. > Swe Collector of the 
ae istna district, the Kistnapatrika, of the 21st 

The Kistna District Collector. December, observes:—. . . His administration 
has passed off very smoothly without troubles. There is a talk that he has been 
somewhat hard in the matter of penal taxes. Though he has not displayed much 
ability and independent judgment in administrative matters like his predecessors, 
Mr. Scott and Mr. Turing, there is no doubt that he has set an example to the 
I.C.S. men in point of politeness and courtesy. As regards the district board 
administration, it does not appear that he has helped on measures calculated to 
benefit the people. On the whole, we can say that his administration has not 
#iven any occasion either for much praise or criticism. 
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88. The Kistnapatrika, of the 28th Iecember, writes under this heading :— 
' From the echoes which are breaking out now and 
then amidst the peace negotiations, there 1s room 
to fear that the International League conceived by President Wilson may not 
come to be. If that be the case, this terrible war has only occurred for the 
destruction of men. 


84. Under this heading the Kistnapatrika, of the 25th December, writes :— 
We hear that this Board wants to contract all at 
The Kistna District Board. = ice a loan of 13 lahks of rupees in order to 
improve the trunk roads in the district and to construct big bridges required in 
that connexion. . . The Board is realizing much profit out of the Bezwada- 
Masula Branch Railway line. It will be proper to utilize a part at least of this 
profit for village roads which are in a much neglected condition. The Board will 
do well to give up its project of building bridges on trunk roads and undertake 
works ministering to the convenience of people living in villages. 


85, Under this heading the Kistnapatrika, of the 28th December, writes :— 

e We hear that the acts of this municipality 
have, of late, become very arbitrary. There is 
nothing strange in such perverse acts taking place, so long as Mr. Maiden conti- 
nues to be the Chairman. The suit filed by Kaja Krishna Rao Garu, the successful 
candidate in the first election, in the Munsit’s Court upon the order of the 
Collector cancelling the first election, praying for injunction to put in abeyance 
the second election until his suit is disposed of is an instance in point. Mr. Ven- 
katrayudu opposed the grant of injunction on behalf of the municipality. Who 
gave him the vakalat? When Mr Kattamudi Chidambara Rao has been appointed 
as the standing counsel of the municipality, has Mr. Maiden the power to set aside 
that arrangement of his own accord and give the vakalat to anybody he likes ? 
We trust that the Municipal Council will inquire into this matter. . . Has the 
Municipal Council passed a resolution to oppose the grant of injunction? We 


should like to know why the Chairman is so particular in the absence of such a 
resolution. 


86. The Andhrapatrika, of the 27th December, publishes in Telugu the 


f the Guntir District Village Offi 
The Guntir District Viliage proceedings of th —— sew 111age cers’ 


hy Oonference, the resolutions passed thereat and the 
Officers’ Conference. ’ 
President’s speech. 


87. Under this heading a correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 26th 


Encl cs December, writes :—Last evening, at the Karlekar 

An Tagit ott’: wolyin. Tn an Meath ocllies Manne erase tas 
spectator on the mouth with his fist, causing a wound one inch deep. It may be 
said that blood flowed freely in a stream. . . In this city, the rowdyism of 
English soldiers is passing all bounds day by day. Whether on account of racial 
pride or on account of the arrogance that they belong to the ruling class, they 
are behaving recklessly and annoying people. Unless the Government mete out 
to these offenders severe punishment which will be an example to the rest, the 


people cannot pass along convenient routes nor witness amusements and their 
(the soldiers’) rowdyism will increase all the more. 


88. The Andhrapatrika, of the 30th December, publishes in Telugu the speech 


iti Paes of the Chairman of the Reception Committee of the 
oe _ .Hleventh All-India Moslem League Conference. 


89. A correspondent to the iC ek, “si of the 21st December, writes under 


a Al this heading :—Mr. Lloyd George and Doctor Wilson 


, have vowed themselves to the establishment of 
peace and freedom, not only in their own .countries but also in every country 


in the world. . . Is it | prgre under these circumstances, that our rulers can 
forget India, the crestjewel of their Empire? Are the English so ungrateful 
as to forget India which has sacrificed life and money in the defence of: the 
Empire? Will Doctor Wilson who, when constitutional government, such as has 
long been promised to India, was offered to Hungary by Austria, urged that 
complete independence without any interference whatever should be conceded to 
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her (Hungary), fail ‘to counsel his allies, and render this measure of help to India ? 
ee It 1s stupid to declare that our country, which is the mother renowned 
statesmen, D geo crt poets, artists, scientists and persons of genius, is unfit for 
freedom. e cannot have salvation or happiness, so long as we are dependent. 
O, leaders! Is not the sacred blood of Maharishis coursing through your veins? 
; Proceed to the Peace Conference. . . When our rulers and allies 
demand that the enemy countries and the neutral countries should liberate their 
dependencies, they will not fail to ask “ why do you not grant freedom to India ?” 
May our rulers not afford room for such a question from the enemies! 


90. In a lengthy article contributed to the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 24th 
December, the writer in opposing the proposal to 
send a Congress deputation to England, observes :— 
(ur codes of law have laid down that the dispensers of justice should hold the 
balance even, and that those who are unjust will bring ruin on their own heads 
and on their whole race as will nevertheless, a large section of the authorities 
abandonetruth and justice, give room for autocracy and are full of duplicity. 
Their number is daily increasing. It is scarcely possible that such people as 
these can get political liberties such as Home Rule. Our-people merely boast of 
their patriotism but seldom carry it into practice. We cannot affirm that even 
one for every crore of our population isa true patriot. Where, then, is the good 
of sending a deputation of such a people to England? When, some years ago, 
Babu Surendranath went to Englund to represent the grievances arising from 
autocratic methods in India, a British workman, on heariug his interesting 
lecture, told him that these representations were a mere cry in the wilderness, that 
unless the people displayed unity among themselves and made the autocratic 
officials fear that their autocratic methods might endanger the safety of the 
empire, jt was useless to expect any change in the state of things. He further 
added that if the people of India became all truthful, just and so patriotic as to 
even lay down their lives in the cause of their country if necessary, their efforts 
will be sure to bear fruit. It is to be regretted that our statesmen have not the 
discernment of even that workman. Why do we want Home Rule and such 
privileges when men who have passed high examinations, who are placed in high 
office and have the good fortune to wield enormous power, are guilty of caste and 


religious hatred, and oppress the good and protect the wicked? Those who 
quarrel like dogs had better been born as dogs. 


91. In a long editorial note the Sathyanadam, of the 20th December, states 
that “none of our Governments ”—1i.e., British 
Malabar, Travancore or Cochin—bestowed any 
timely thought on the subject of the prevention or 
cure of famine. They did not pay sufficient heed at first to the warnings and 
lamentations of the press and the people about the approach of impending famine. 
It was only when the crisis was reached that the Governments opened their eyes. 
And then? How long did those eyes keep staring on!—probably by the stupi- 
faction of bewilderment at the intensity of the famine they witnessed. Travancore 
stands first among those that began to do at least something in the matter, though 
late, and Malabar comes last having done nothing at all noteworthy. Cochin 
Cp the middle position being saved from the last place by British Malabar 
which appropriated that rank to itself. The authorities of Malabar did not fail 
tu discover and warn the people that if food grains are not stocked, famine will 
follow. What a discovery! But when the Municipal Council asked, not for a 
free grant but for a loan on interest of a lakh of rupees for stocking food grains, 
the Government ungraciously rejected the application. Nobody seems to be even 
aware that it is the requisitioning of ships and railway for Government purposes 
and the consequent reduction of transport facilities that intensified the famine so 
much. ‘T'ravancore, though late, has started to do many good things. That 
Government has sanctioned a grant of ten lakhs of rupees for the import of rice and 
paddy from Burma. It has also begun to give advances to municipal towns for 
combating famine. It has undertaken to Cis a portion of the loss that will be 
suffered by T'’own Improvement Committees by the sale of food grains at specially 
cheap rates to the poor. The Travancore Government has also sanctioned three 
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Jakhs of rupees for the purchase of kerosene oil required by the ‘ kol’ cultivators, 
This is the difference in the picture of the administration of Malabar and of 
Travancore. Cochin has the praise that it has said nothing so ungracious as the 
authorities did in the case of Malabar. The Darbar began to think too late and 
have not yet carried out successfully any famine measure of importance. When 
Travancore forbade export of paddy and rice from the State it had the sisterly 
feeling to allow export to the Cochin State. But when Cochin promulgated a 
similar order, by want of foresight she did not remember Travancore at all. 
Travancore, therefore, in a later order had to withdraw the concession which was 
previously allowed in favour of Cochin. The net result is that Cochin has to 


suffer most. 

Yoosxsnmuax, 92. Referring in detail to an article published in the London Times about 
ok Tex the . ‘ India’s contribution in money and material for th® 
. 1918. India and war indemnity. war, a note in the Yogakshemam, of the 20th 
December, inquires :—Now that accounts are being made out for claiming war 
indemnity from Germany, will agrangements be made for the return to India of 

the amount spent by her in various ways for the war ? ; 
Matayatt, - 98. The Malayali, of the 11th December,!in its leading article on the indus- 
oO, gy ie Rintesteie) eutiesh trial outlook, remarks that the reforms that will 


result throughout the world from the re-establish- 
ment of peace are likely to be mostly of a political nature but social reform and 
economic progress are likely to follow in the wake of administrative reforms. All 
Indians know by experience that as long as the management of the affairs of any 
country is entirely in the hands of a foreign bureaucracy, they attend first and 
foremost to their own interests and then to the interests of their compatriots. 
The people who are governed by them may enjoy just that measure of opportunity 
which is incidental to securing the progress and efficiency of plans worked out b 
the rulers for the advancement of their own interests. But this is undoubtedl 
insufficient for sustaining the prosperity of the people of the land. Though the 
raw products and the labour belong to the people of the land, all the profits are 
snatched away by the administrators and their comrades and the wealth of the 
latter’s country is gradually increased. It is on this account that patriots of 
several foreign countries clamour for increased freedom to administer their own 
countries. . . ‘The fact that noble-hearted Englishmen and” Americans desire 
| to see all countries and nations throughout the world increase in a sense of 
at | equality, self-help, andself-respect augurs a bright future after the gloomy war. 
\ India, too, will derive some benefits along with other countries. In India and 


Africa_ the labour required in industries and agriculture is controlled entirely b 
foreigners who benefit by the labour of the natives. All the coolie labour in the 


i factories of India and Africa is contributed by natives as Europeans have not the 
“ti convenience to work in the tropics. Itis'a matter of experience that native 
; , coolies suffer great hardship at the hands of foreign capitalists who contro] their 
tsyt! 
) 


i labour. It cannot be forgotten that sometimes the poor coloured labourers in the 
‘ plantations and factories of India, without regard to age or sex, are subjected by 
ih the Europeans (white people) to severe sufferings. In addition to this it is also 
iE | seen that since the commencement of the war Indians who were dependent on 
: foreign manufactures for all their needs have begun to suffer and famine has 
{| begun to scourge the people with extraordinary severity. All this is due to the 
absence of self-reliance on the part of Indians? The article concludes by exhort- 
ing the people of India to equip themselves by practical education and co-operation 


i for securing the industrial and economic advancement of the country. 
| | Moxzsre-1-Daxeas 94. The Mukhbir-i-Dakhan, of the 18th December, in a leading article refers 
1 sek an iste. Plague in Madras. to the Health Officer’s opinion in which he strongly 
a | as urges the public to get themselves inoculated in 
| ‘i : addition to taking other precautionary measures, and observes :—The public is 
a) well awaré as to how the observance of the sanita 


“ih bser vi tary laws and conserva ul 
i affect the spread of the epidemic. Hence the people of Madras pak —s ~ 


iin indifferent but rather do all they can by taking preventive measures ‘ti 
ma to physical cleanliness there is the ur » ee etn fe __ In addition 


bag ent necessity for purity of h 
advent of this disease is a result of Be acts. . P y eart, for the 
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95. The Qaumi Report, of the 19th December, referring to the.rejection of the, scm Rarozr, 


The rejection of the Unani resolution moved at the meeting of the Corporation 1h Dan teee. 


and Ayurvedic medicines. held y esterday regarding the opening of Unani and 

oe dispensaries in Georgtown, Triplicane 
and Mylapore, observes :—Mr. Tyagaraya has very rightly said that 95 per cent 
of the’ Hindus and Muhammadans prefer Unani and Ayurvedic treatment, but 
what remedy is to be found for dread of the Government? 


96. The Qaumi Report, of the 22nd December, in a leader on the marginally- acu Rurosr, 
Mussalman’s rights. noted subject, writes :—Rumour has it that the ena Deo. 1918. 
: Hon’ble Sir Sankaran Nayar, an ordinary member of 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council, desires to resign. Certain papers suggest the 
name of Sir Visweswarayya, ex- Diwan of Mysore, for the appointment which will 
fall vacant, should the rumour prove to be true. The local papers—Wew India, 
Indian Pairiot, the Hindu, the Times—both explicitly and implicitly support the 
suggestion, and thus turn the Mussalmans down. 

We are sure that His Excellency Lord Chelmsford’s Government will not 
deprive and disappoint Muslims of their rights, but nominate a capable Mussalman 
to succeed Sir Sankaran Nayar. We are bound to inform the Government that if 
Muhammadan interests be ignored in this fashion, the community will fall far 
behind in political training and experience and will be unable to undertake the 
responsibility connected with authority. Mussalmans need more political training 
than Hindus, and it is essential that they should be appointed to every branch of 
the public service in order that they may acquire practical knowledge, otherwise 
it is feared that their mental powers become useless, and they will lose heart in 
their efforts to acquire knowledge. | 

All we ask for is the recoguition of national right and the need for equal 
treatment. We do not seek any special favour. Inthe length and breadth of 
India there will be found Muhammadans who are capable of holding the highest 
office under the Government. 


ITT.—LgeitsLatTIon. e 


_ 


97. The Vartakamitran, of the 28th November, thinks that this tax will affect Y«=7axamrauy, 
; ; ° : Tanjore, 

The Excess Profits Tax Bill. only the poor, in spite of the assurance that it will stn wov. i918. 
not and, remarking that those, who are well versed 
in economics, will echo this view, observes :—All the taxes levied on trade should 
be taken to be levied on the poor. ‘Though the merchant paying the tax may be 
a big capitalist, carrying on trade on a large scale, a close analysis of his business 
will disclose that his commodities eventually come into the hands of the poor. 
The profit that is placed on a commodity at every stage in which it changes hands, 
during its transit from the producing centre to the consumer, eventually comes 
down heavily upon the head of the consumer. It is only the consumer that has 
to pay all the taxes imposed and other transport charges. Ata time when famine 
is impending and it is therefore incumbent on the Government to relieve the 
distress of the poor by reducing the merchants’ profits and transport charges, it 
cannot conduce to the interests of the public to impose an excess profits tax. Not 
stopping with the levy of this tax this year, they propose to continue it even in 
the next. Once this tax is imposed, it will be a herculian task to get it repealed.. 

Prevention is better than cure. 

The Dravidabhimani, of the 20th December, says that this tax will be welcomed Daavinasenam, 
by the poor and that it illustrates only the working of Nemesis against the ooh tos. 
merchants, who sold their stuffs on hand at exorbitant prices. 

The Mahavikata Dutan, of the 21st December, also echoes the same view and Mamavreata Duras, 
remarks that the merchants who made huge profits on account of the war, not by Gogg 
the sweat of their brows but almost as a highway robbery, have no reason to 
grudge to pay this tax. 

he Dravidan, of the 24th December, reproduces in Tamil that portion of the Daaviear, 


Jeader of the Justice of the 16th idem, which refers to this subject. 24th Deo. 1918. 


98. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 22nd December, has a letter from Vekar Janwwan-1-Roseas, 
The Registration Bill Nawaz Jung of Hyderabad against the Billin which 22nd Dee. 1918. 
oe the writer discusses the subject quoting the Koran 
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and traditions and observes :—If the Bill be passed into law, it will interfere with 
religion which will be opposed to the non-interference policy of the Government 
and will tend to cause general dissatisfaction. : 


IV.—NatTiveE States. 


99. Referring to the Travancore Darbar having formed a ‘ Department of 

__ Industries ’ for the State, with Doctor Barker as the 

A Department of Industries n jirector, the Desabhaktan, of the 24th December, 

Soe observes :—There is no doubt that this State will 

make great progress in industries hereafter. But we do not see why an English. 

man should be appointed as the head of this department in a Native State? Is 
there no Indian industrial expert available in Travancore ? 


100. A correspondent writing in the Sathyanadam, of the 20th 'ecember, points 
The Vochin Diwanshi out that the naturalised foreign Brahmans residing 

| si in the Cochin State wish to have anyone but a 
Nayar to he Diwan, while the Nayars will have none but a Nayar. The rest of 
the population will certainly prefer to have an officer of merit from British service 
preferably a European as he will be free from all bias and prejudice. 


101. A correspondent, writing in the Malayala Manorama, of the 19th December, 
points out that those who struggle to secure 
equality of privileges of citizenship in Travancore 
are not, as some people think, scrambling for a few 


The struggle for equality of 
citizen rights. 


_ appointments in Government service. ‘The civilized world has acknowledged the 
‘principle that every man, irrespective of caste or creed, should be allowed in his 


own native land, opportunities for the full development and exercise of his natural 
powers. No unnatural restraint should be allowed to militate against this 
principle. No self-respecting man will put up with such restraints and it is not 
manly to continue to suffer them. It is well known that in Travancore 
unnatural restraints are allowed to obstruct the legitimate claims of several 
sectiéns of the subjects of the State. A Christian or Muhammadan or Ezhuva is 
ipso facto kept out of the Revenue Department. Similarly an Ezhuva or Pulaya 
or Paraya is kept out of the temple as he is not a high caste Hindu. The present 
struggle is against these unnatural and degrading barriers. 

An editorial note on the same subject points out that the forces that obstruct 
the realization by 26 lakhs out of the 34 lakhs of people in the State, of several 
important privileges of citizenship, are undoubtedly harmful in the extreme to 
the State. As long as the communities concerned were asleep, there was not much 
danger ; but at a time when the whole world is shaken out by the war and 
inequalities are being done away with everywhere, the impropriety of adminis- 
tering the State in a manner offensive and degrading to several important 


communities, will, it is trusted, be a matter for serious consideration by the 
Tarbar. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


[I.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(4) General. 


1. The Wednesday Review, for the week ending Ist January, says:—--“‘ The 


; ngress was not representative in any sense of the 
ional Congress. J 

The Indian National Congress. 4047 The responsible leaders of the country 

refused to attend. The Hon’ble Mr. Srinivasa Sastri was, af course, there. But 


his presence or absence does not matter one way or the other. For one thing he 
is not the moderate party any more than Mrs. Besant is India and he is an 
undefined entity in Indian politics. He claims to be everything and it is difficult 
to say what he is at any giventime. With the exception of Mr. fastri, no leader 
of any position was present and the Delhi Congress would be regarded as but 
another instance of the extremist attempt to hoodwink the outside world into the 
belief that the extremists are the accredited leaders of India. Pandit 
Malavya’s metamorphosis from a responsible leader into an irresponsible politician 
has been as startling as it has been rapid. Without going over the history of the 
last four years, one may reasonably conclude that but for the presence of certain 
agitators whom we need not name here, whose violent propagandist work has 
been suffered to go on unchecked, India would not be to-day in the unhappy 
position which the Pandit accurately described in his address. In this sorry work 
politicians like the Pandit have had their share, and it does not lie in their mouths 
to charge anyone else with driving India into a state of unhappiness. If the 
Pandit and his friends are earnest in helping the country out of her present 
unhappiness and if they would profit by the lessons of the Delhi Congress, they 
should free themselves of the grip of foreign agitators and do their own thinking 
and work for the advancement of India not by giving the British Government 
notice to quit in a period of ten or fifteen years but by so strengthening the bonds 
between England and India that their comradeship will bringlout the best in them. 
and conduce to their mutual advancement and prosperity. India cannot advance 
by a policy of hatred to Britain and that is a lesson which the Delhi Congress has 
failed to teach.” 


2. The following appears in the West Coast Spectator of the 4th January :— 

; ‘¢ Indian sulfragettes under the lead of Mrs. Besant 

ar and Indian have presented a memorial to Lord Southborough 

liberty to demand votes but when they put forth palpable untruths and barefaced 

exaggerations we have to question their ‘ political honesty’. ‘The memorial 

mentions that Indian politicians demand women’s franchise! For every man or 

woman Mrs. Besant produces in support of her demand, we will produce ten 
against it. Here is the challenge which we offer her and her followers : 

‘© Home Rule Theosophists think, perhaps, that they are the ‘ people’ and what 
they think and feel is thought and felt by the country as a whole. This is 
unmitigated impudence. The fact that Mrs. Half Crack Ayyar and Mrs. Verum- 
chor set up by their husbands, who worship at the Besantine shrine, demand the 
vote does not show that Indian women are after it. We have no doubt that the 
Franchise Committee willKkunceremoniously put into the waste paper basket the 
precious memorandum made in Adyar prompted by a few blue stockings and 
inspired by the high priestess of the cult of Theosophy. . We suppose that the 
anti-suffragette Theosophists do not protest, bound as they are by a sort of allegi- 
ance to Her Theosophical Majesty. Nobody outside her camp takes Mrs. Besant, 
seriously when she beats her newest drum, but if she continues, we can promise 
her a very heated opposition.” 


3. In a leader under the heading ‘ The Times to the Rescue’, Justice, of the 

Mr 6th January, observes :—‘‘ When, on the resignation 
Times Montagu and the London of Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Montagu was appointed 
to succeed him as Secretary of State for India, the 
London Times for reasons which it did not fully disclose disapproved of it. As, 
however, Mr. Lloyd George was its hero without whose co-operation Mr. Asquith 


———— > ae 
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ished and as the appointment was made by Mr. Lloyd George, 
age a eld persed Later on, pm been usual with that paper, it has been 
an active supporter of Mr. Montagu. . . We have been led into these reflec- 
tions by a Reuter’s message which we publish elsewhere and which is a brief 
summary of an article in the Zimes, in which that 4° argues in favour of the 
retention by Mr. Montagu of the office of Secretary of State for India. cd Does 
the Times really think that Mr. Montagu is as necessary 1n the India Office as 
Mr. Fisher is as the head of the Department of Education ? Mr. Fisher is a 
distinguished expert who has given satisfaction to all parties. He has been 
improving the existing system of education in Great Britain, and his great work 
is not yet completed. Mr. Montagu, on the contrary, is no expert. Nor is his 
knowledge of India and its affairs at all sound and accurate. . . Has he not 
given a real impetus to irresponsible agitation in India? Is it not a fact that in 
framing his scheme of reforms he has practically ignored responsible Indian 
opinion and India’s natural leaders, not to speak of the masses? Why, have we 
not heard of priggish politicians for whom nobody in India who is somebody 
cares, going about the country saying that they are in the confidence of 
Mr. Montagu? .. . No, Mr. Montagu 1s not indispensable to the India Office 
where, we fear, he will be a source of weakness to Mr. Lloyd George’s Govern- 
ment. . . Weare not in fact keen about Mr. Montagu being retained in the 
India Office, and we are sorry indeed that the 7imes has failed to grasp the real 
facts of the situation in this matter.” 


. 4. Writing under the heading ‘ an Unnatural Demand’ New India, of the 6th 

_ January, says:— Speaking recently at Calcutta, 

Europeans and the [ndian His Excellency the Viceroy announced the intention 
Defence Force. of the Government of India to reconsider the terms 
of service of the European section of the Indian Defence Ferce, subject, however, 
to one condition, viz., ‘to the paramount obligation that it is the bounden duty 
of every one of British birth in this country to bear arms in its defence’. The 
principle here enunciated is indeed staggering, and we have in it, from the 
military standpoint, an entire negation of the Nationalist demand. Who indeed 
is to defend India—her people or outsiders? . . . To the British community 
itself, the Viceroy’s statement has been very unpleasant. The continuance of the 
Defence Force naturally interferes with their commercial activities ; and it is now 
a matter of common knowledge that their loss, so far, has been severe—not so 
much by the actual diminution of profits but by the advance of other competitors. 
A considerable section of the trade which in Calcutta was in British hands before 
the war, is reported to have passed steadily into Japanese hands; and that is an 
unpleasant development from the standpoint both of India and England. . . 
Considering all aspects of the question, one is driven to the conclusion that the 
continuance of the European Defence Force is not only a needless burden on the 
country, but a standing insult to the self-respect of the Indian Nation. While 
almost useless from the military standpoint against external dangers, its Operations 
in internal matters will accentuate and embitter the racial problem; and in 
addition, it will act as a serious handicap to British commercial life, thus 


endangering the undue expansion of other foreign commercial interests, the 


ultimate effect of which on our National life may be disastrous] inful both t 
England and to India.” y y painful both to 


5. The Justice, of the 9th January, observes :— ‘In the course of an article 


we this morning on ‘ newspapers as political weapons’ 
Somepegers ” siiatee weapons’: the Madras Times naaae’ toms A. the Home Rule 
movement :—“ ‘ It is an urban, and principally a newspaper, movement, and while 
a tribute to the enormous influence that can be exerted by a vigorously conducted 
press, has little other influence.’ This is absolutely true, so far as the people of 
India are concerned. In India far more than in most other countries the nation 


lives in the villages, and the Home Rule propagandists who are most of them 


Brahmans are not heard of there. . . Artificial avitatio 
with scorn and as the demand for Home Rule is ns they turn against 


1d @ urely an artifici | 
rural population in India have taken no interest in t ‘ ictal demand, the 


- There is yet anoth 
Between the agitators and the real people there is nothing poder ned but the British 
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Government above them. An impassable gulf separates them, and, further, the 
rural population of India have nothing but contempt for a movement led by an 
irresponsible foreign adventuress ; for they are not only a self-respecting people 
but a re who are intensely conservative and who, both by tradition and instinct, 
are loyal and faithful people to their benefactors. Take the Montayu- 
Chelmsford report and all that has followed it! Is there not sufficient evidence 
to prove that both Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsfosd have been taken in by the 
hollow cry raised by the Home Rulers? Mrs. Besant says that cock-a-doodle do 
is the highest wisdom, and the entire Home Rule fraternity raise the same cry. 
. . Ifthe Home Rule movement has been anything more substantial than an 
empty volume of sound, Mr. Montagu, Lord Chelmsford and some of the various 
Local Governments in India must be held responsible for it. A few opportu- 
nists, taking advantage of the situation created by the war and anxious to seize 
the reins of power for themselves from the British rulers, started the movement 
which had for its only two pillars, the tongue and the pen of the Home Ruler and 
nothing else, and but for the recognition of it by the Government it would have 
been a newspaper movement and nothing better.” 


6. In reviewing this report under the heading ‘‘an amazing performance ” 
.., ,.. the Hindu, for the 9th January, says :—‘ Taken as 
The Madras Administration  ¢),¢ despairing shriek of a bureaucracy which finds its 
mapert. position threatened, the introduction to the Adminis- 
tration Report may excite a certain amount of commiseration, but when a 
Government descends to the methods of mud-slinging much favoured of the 
baser kind of controversialist, it is time for the public to enter an emphatic protest 
and demand that those in authority, if they cannot avoid making a muddle of 
administration, should at least do their muddling through with some spark of self- 
respect. . . It requires hardihood of a particularly brazen kind to expect that 
a presentation which bears a strong family resemblance to the lurid penny 
dreadfuls issued by the Indo-British Association for Home consumption, could be 
accepted by the public as a judicially impartial summing up of the events of a 
stormy period. In a statement choked with the rank growth of misstate- 
ments and half-truths it is so surprising to come across an acknowledgment, 
however grudging, of possible good ina Home Ruler that we hasten to give it 
conspicuous mention. It is stated and for the diligent student of such publications 
it is there plain to read, that ‘the Indian branch of the (Indian Defence) Force 
undoubtedly owed much, in the initial stages of its inauguration, to the advocacy 
of Mrs. Besant.’ While on this subject of the mentality that could be responsible 
for this amazing production which with unconscious humour calls itself the Madras 
Administration Report, we may refer briefly to a reference to ourselves wherein 
the charitable suggestion is made that Indian newspapers, the Hindu being the 
example, vary their opinions and methods of comment with a sole eye to their 
circulation list. To so amazing a suggestion there is no possible reply except to 
ignore it and we draw attention to it only as it throws an illuminating light on 
the frame of mind of the author of the Report. . . The Report throws a lurid 
light on the mentality behind actions hitherto inexplicably inept. Now the 
pene have not only the experience of the mistakes of its rulers, but also some 
nowledge of their psychology and will learn what to expect. But after all, 
‘I told you so’ is scant consolation for a sufferer and it is time to inquire how 
much longer a state of things is to be tolerated in which the Government is openly 
partisan, covertly mutinous of superior control and fiercely resentful of criticism 
when it errs. In other words how much longer are we to be ruled by the Welbys 
and the Hunters, for undoubtedly theirs is the mentality which the Government 
has had superimposed on its own ? The people of this unhappy Presi- 
dency may not in reason always hanker after a member of the Peerage, and an 
ex-Cabinet Minister and an ex-Radical to rule over them, but surely they deserve 
something better than a cabal of arrogant merchants ? ” 


Justice, of the 10th January, has the following :—‘‘ In the last Administration 
Report of the Madras Presidency which, by the way, has not yet reached us,— 
another instance of official backing we believe,—the activities of the Home 
Rulers and their organs are reviewed, and we are told by a local Brahman 
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prophet that it is ‘ the despairing shriek @f a bureaucracy which finds its position 
threatened. . . In another place the question is asked, ‘how much longer are 
we to be ruled by the Welbys and the Hunters.’ Of course, the answer is sug- 
gested in the gestion. May we ask in turn how long are we to be ruled by the 
Ayyars, the Achariyars, the Ayyangars and the Raojis? Ifthe existence of the 
present bureaucracy is actually threatened, so also is the rule of this Indian 
species which ought to go back to its old trade. But this is notall. Here isa 
fling at us: ‘On the genesis of the non-Brahman movement the Government is 
admittedly better informed than a mystified public’. This is the usual trick 
employed by the self-seeking Brahman to retain all the power he has seized and 
to exclude the non-Brahman from his share of it. But for the hundreth time we 
fling back this Brahmanical lie at the ‘face of him who has uttered it. Verily, 
on ampered Brahman has been running amuck like an infuriated Billingsgate 
eroine.’ 


VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Foreien Potttics. 


7. Referring to the news received that the party of Lloyd George has been 
_ returned to power in the House of Commons as a 

The general election i yegult of the general election, the Swadesamitran, 
England. of the Ist January, observes:—It is his party that 
made the pronouncement of the 20th August 1917, and now that it has come to 
power, we may trust that that pronouncement will be given effect to. But that 

ronouncement has been worded very carefully by experienced persons and 
india’s future reforms will greatly depend on the interpretations likely to be put 
on it. Among the adherents of Mr. Lloyd George there are a larger number of 
Conservatives than Liberals, and therefore the interpretation of that pronounce- 
ment cannot be very liberal. We are not satisfied even with its interpretation by 
Mr. Montagu, who belongs to Liberal party. It remains to be seen what the 
future interpretation of it is to be. Whatever it may be, what we demand is 
nothing but our rights and we trust that Mr. Lloyd George and others, who have 
been proclaiming that the object of the war was only to safeguard the rights of 
every people, will not neglect our rights. 


8. Remarking that the victory of the coalitionists at the general election in 
England was not expected by many here and that 
the object of Mr. Lloyd George in hurrying the 
election, for fear that a delay might lead to other parties gaining power, has been 
accomplished, the Hindu Nesan, of the 6th January, observes :—If the Labour 
Party had gained a victory, it would have been beneficial to India. It is surpris- 
ing indeed that they failed and that Mr. Asquith, who was for a long period the 
Prime Minister of England before Mr. Lloyd George, was not returned to the 
House of Commons. ‘The one favourable item for us is that Mr. Montagu has 
been elected again. From the fact that it was the Coalition Ministers, who 
have now come back to power, that made the announcement of August 1917, we 
may think that the reforms in the Indian administration will be carried out easily. 
But we cannot be too sure of this as though the principle of the announcement 
is admitted by all parties, each party puts its own interpretation on it. So the 
interpretation of the announcement by the new ministry will depend on which 
party is influential in it. 

The Desabhaktan, of the 6th January, thinks that, though Mr. Lloyd George 
may have good influence in the new Parliament, it may not benefit India and 
agreeing with the view expressed by the London correspondent of an English 
paper that there is a likelihood of the new Parliament postponing the consideration 
of the question of JIome Rule for India and Ireland, adds:—Mr. Bonar Law has 
384 supporters in the new Parliament, and he ia a Conservative and is not in favour 


The new ministry. 


of Home Rule for india and Ireland. His supporters are, therefore, sure to vote 


only against the liberal proposals of Mr. Lloyd George. So the latter will have to 
act according to the wishes of Mr. Bonar Law, in order to safeguard his position. 
Mr. Lloyd George declared that the aspirations of India would be considered after 


the conclusion of the peace. It remains to be seen how far these words will 
prove true, 


Referring to the results of the general election, the Lokopakari, of the 6th 
January, says that, if Mr. Lloyd George had not decided to form a Coalition 
Government, the Unionists would have come to power and remarks:—It is not 

own how long this Coalition Government will continue in power, and itis 
doubtful whether it can satisfactorily solve the problems that {have arisen in 
England and the British Empire as a result of the war. As the narrow-minded 
nionists form the majority in the new Government, it will be very difficult for 
the ideals of India to be gained under it. : 
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9. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 3rd January, writes :— 
a: ated It is true that the future of Ireland is gloomy. . . 
mademeniers sucess Regarding the Irish situation the Madras Mail 
observes that instead of working with firmness the Government has shown a too 
lenient attitude in Ireland, und that if it repeats the blunder in India, the 
result will be disastrous. Anglo-Indian papers like the Mail see no other 
remedy than repressive measures which should be but rarely resorted to for the 
preservation of order. If they are constantly used, the people will lose their 
respect for them and unrest may grow in an astonishing manner. T'o solve the 
Irish problem even now, the Irish people should at once be granted self-govern- 
ment within the empire and the right of self-determination. The Sinn 
Fein party, for want of support, will then die a natural death. 


1I.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(a) Police. 


‘10. Anent the news that the Government of India Pale nn a letter to 
; ; the Secretary of State for India, suggesting an 

py oe increase of the pay of the Imperial Police rw Poy 
the Desabhaktan, of the 6th January, expresses itself against an increase of the 
salary of the higher officials in this department and would recommend an increase 
in the pay of the constabulary. It says that many remark that a large amount 
of expenditure is incurred only on this department in India, and points out that 
it is the duty of the Government to remove this defect. 


(6) Courts. 


11. Referring to the opinion said to have been expressed by a Judge in 
England that the Government are trusting too 
much responsibility upon a Judge to make him 
decide questions affecting the lifetime of a man, without the assistance of persons 
of judicial experience or a jury, the Swadesamitran, of the 6th January, observes :— 
Though the Congress has been urging from the very start that the system of trial 
by jury should be widened in India, it has not yet been done and some bureaucrats 
have also expressed themselves against it. But the above observation will prove 
the necessity of a jury in trials. There is also another reason for widening the 
jury system in India and that is that, while, in England, the Judge and the 
accused belong to the same race, and have the same customs and habits, the 
majority of the Judges in India are Anglo-Indians and have not a good idea of 
the customs and habits of the Indian accused brought before them. Will the 
Forecast introduce the necessary reform in this matter promptly, at least 
ereaiter 


Trial by jury. 


(d) Education. 


12. The Swadesamtiran, of the 28th December, writes:—Those conversant 
with the nature of the people of this country know 
full well that all classes of the Indians have a taste 
for education and would have freely resorted to it, if they had the required 
facilities and liad ‘not to spend therefor. It is owing to lack of education that the 
people do not observe the rules of sanitation and succumb to many preventable 
diseases. ‘Then, again, one with education does any work better than one who 
has it not. So, it is the duty of the Government, which is interested in the 
welfare of its people, to educate all of them, and all the civilized countries in the 
world have realized this as their foremost duty. It is rare to find a single 
uneducated man in Japan, which started progress only recently. But, in our 
country, it 1s rare to find educated persons. Though our cries in this direction 
have not been heeded by the Government till now, we hope they will note at 
least the remark of the Industries Commission that one of the causes for the 
backward condition of industries in India is the want of educatiun among the 
labouring classes, and take prompt steps in accordance therewith. The Hon’ble 
Pandit Malaviya describes in his dissenting minute how the industrial advancement 


Defective education. 
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of England was materially helped by the spread of educafion, both general and 
scientific. Apart from the duty of the Government to spend money on education, 
the amount so spent is sure to be returned tenfold. So irrespective of the cost 
involved, education should be made compulsory for a period necessary to obtain 
substantial knowledge. If India is to become prosperous, primary education 
should be made compulsory until a certain age, secondary education imparted 


mostly in the vernaculars, and prompt arrangements made for imparting 
industrial, scientific and mechanical education. 


13. While appreciating the observations of the President of the All-India 
Muslim Educational Conference held recently at 
Surat urging the necessity of imparting spiritual 
instruction to the Moslems, the Desabhaktan, of the 30th December, is surprised at 
his statement that the Government cannot render pecuniary assistance for such 
instruction in public schools and remarks :—Perhaps he voiced only the opinion 
of the Government here. In the face of the united demand of the leaders of all 
communities for the imparting of religious instruction in public schools and their 
opinion that State aid is indispensable for it, we do not know ii the Government 
intend pleading the old policy of ‘ non-interference’ still in the matter. 


14. Referring to the ae of a correspondent in the Jimes that a Jesuit 

. College will be shortly opened in Madras, the 

. etl tesereeaen:. Saneengin pee ea of the 30th tase hao observes _— 

We know by experience what benefits the students attending such colleges derive. 

As they have a strong attachment to their professors, they take the views of the 

latter as gospel and discard the tenetsof Hinduism. Further, as the students 

that associate with Jesuit missionaries hold fast to the end to the views imbibed 

by them in their early days, their patriotism also wanes. Considering all this, 
we cannot but apprehend a new danger by the establishment of this college. 


The education of the Moslems. 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


15. Referring to the outbreak of plague in Guntitr, the Andhraprakasika, of 
the 30th December, urges that the Government 
should help the Guntir Municipality with funds in 
its efforts to stamp out the disease, and suggests the appointment in Guntiir of 
two or three more doctors to combat the disease. 


16. A correspondent writing in the special new year supplement of the 
Manorama, of the 3rd January, on the subject of 
village panchayats, refers to the charm of self- 
government to man and beast and to the need of guiding the administration 
along the track of public opinion. Adverting to Local Boards “which are 
falsely designated institutions of ‘local self-government’ ”, the correspondent 
says:—These are neither ‘local’ nor ‘self-governing’. It is mere political 
blindness to think that a taluk board or district board with a majority 
consisting of those who sing the praises of a foreign Head of the district and 
those who dance to the tune set by a foreign Government, is in anv way a symbol 
of self-government. Even village panchayats are a delusion. To 
call them panchayats is mere perversion of language. 


(7) Salt and Abkari. 


17. Adverting to a hand bill issued by the Madras Temperance League 
The evile of drink detailing the evils of drink, the Desabhaktan, of the 
. 2 Cree OF Seer 7th January, says that this league should not stop 
with issuing hand bills on this subject, but should set up an agitation to invite 
the attention of the Local Government to the evils of .drink and observes :— 
Though it may not be possible to get rid of drink altogether, it is necessary for 
the Government to assist at least in reducing it. It is quite natural for them to 
be disinclined to give up a portion of the large income they derive every year 
m the sale of intoxicants. But it is the duty of the Government to care for 
the welfara of the people. The Licensing Boards were brought into existence 
only to reduce the consumption of liquor, etc., and this object has been gained in 
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the city by reducing the hours for the sale of intoxicants and the number of = 
and increasing the powers of the aforesaid Boards. Greater benefits will result, 
if the sale of liquor to youths is prohibited legally. It is youths that should be 
protected in this matter more than old men; for the former, in addition to 
spoiling themselves, also spoil those with whom they associate. If the Govern. 
ment had controlled the consumption of liquor on account of the war itself, they 
could have ascertained the public opinion on this matter. They have done this 
in England, and it behoves the authorities here too to devise means to reduce 
the consumption of liquor. 


(4) General. 


as, 18. Referring to the remark of the Pioneer that, though Mr. Malaviya dwelt 
28th Deo. 1918. The Pioneer on Mr. Malaviya. 


at length on the services rendered by India in the 

war, he made no mention at all about his opposition 
to the proposal that India should give a hundred million pounds to England, the 
Swadesamitran, of the 28th December, writes:—It is well known to all that 
Pandid Malaviya did oppose the proposal, and his view is that, considering the 
abject poverty of India, she cannot bear that burden. Leaving this alone, has 
that paper forgotten that many European companies, which have amassed huge 
profits during the war, are opposing the levy of the Excess Profits Tux? It does 
not see again the lame excuses offered by many Kuropeans here to escape com- 
pulsory military service, when it was enforced in this country. When people, 
who make enormous profits and enjoy benefits, are refusing to render services 
which are within their means, is it wrong for the Hon’ble Pandit to have said 

- that India should not be burdened with a weight too heavy for her to bear ? 


SwapEsAMITRAN, 19. Remarking that the scale of salaries paid to officials in this country is 


Madras, ° Pm ° . 
asth Dec. 1918. 7, .xbitant salaries of officials. far higher than that obtaining in other countries, 


the Swadesamitran, of the 28th December, says :— 
The Montagu-Chelmsford scheme of reforms will further increase the number of 
officials. Besides this, it is proposed to entrust all costly departments, such as 
those relating to education and sanitation, to the people, for which sufficient funds 
will not be available. So to meet the increased demand, a fresh tax will have to 
be imposed. The people are already complaining that the burden of taxation is 
too heavy for them, and how can they pay the new taxes? As remarked by the 
Amrita Bazaar Patrika, the salaries of all officials from the Governor downwards 
should be reduced. In addition to this, if the industries of the country are also 
improved, the economic condition of the people will become better. 


Svanmamesnan, 20. Quoting an observation of a Commission appointed as early as 1870 to 
aath Deo. 1918. investigate and report on the indigenous medicinal 
drugs of India, that India need not feel handicapped 
on occasions when, either on account of war or high prices, medicinal drugs could 
not be obtained from England, as the ingredients for preparing drugs are avail- 
able in plenty in India, the Swadesamitran, of the 28th December, says :——It is 
now fifty years since this observation was made. Apart from the rise in the price 
of certain drugs during the period of the great war, some of them could not be 
obtained at all. None can deny that not only the people, but the authorities also, 
were put to serious loss by this and yet what has been done? To what extent 
have the bureaucrats cared for the warning given to them fifty years back ? 


Bwapzsaurrnan, 21. The Swadesamitran, of the 28th December, says :—The attitude of the 


ras, ; 
28th Dee. 1918. i Os Pies bureaucrats in the matter of the reforms is anything 
' |. but satisfactory. Looking at the constitution of the 
Reforms Committees, it is reported that Sir William Vincent was very particular 
about nominating only those that were keeping aloof from the Congress, as 
members thereof. Even as regards the witnesses selected to give evidence before 
these Committees, it 1s associations recently started and those who are hostile to 
the reform proposals that have been asked to give evidence. 


Loxoraxant, The Lokopakari, of, the 30th December, raises its voice against the enqul 


30th Deo, 1918. renee Ses a PR of these committees being conducted confidentially, 
and against the members of the Home Rule party 
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having been excluded from these committees and remarks:—The main object of 
litical reform in India is to set mght the bureaucratic method of administration. 

hat advantage can then be gained if such bureaucrats are to appoint the 

members of the Reforms Committees according to their sweet will and pleasure ? 


v2. Referring to the etice gy the speech of the Chairman of the 
oo /. eception Committee of the Congress, as to wh 

Pilling Delhi. "the principle of sald-deheresbadions should not i 

applied to India, which freely rendered help during 

the war in the shape of men and money, when it is decided to apply it to Ireland, 

which had negotiations with the enemy and even threw obstacles in the way 

of recruitment for the war, the Desabhaktan, of the 27th December, observes :— 

Let the English people note the disloyalty of Ireland and the loyalty of India. 

The former is about to win Home Rule, while it is doubtful whether the latter will 

get it at ‘least in name. We concur with the view of the Chairman when he 

clearly points out that the Montagu-Chelmsford Reform proposals contain features 

which are prejudicial to complete liberty, and that the liberty now enjoyed by 

India in local self-government is a false one, and when he refers to the absurdity 
about the inquiries conducted by ‘“‘ Commissions ”’. 

In commenting on the presidential speech, the Swadesamitran, of the 27th 
December, refers to his observation that it is not proper to make crores of people 
forfeit their rights on account of the mischief of « few revoulutionists, in the face 
of the admission by the Rowlatt Committee themselves that the Government have 
been putting down these revolutionists only by means of the loyalty of the Indians, 
and observes :—Are these few revolutionists themselves responsible for their 
actions? For how many years have the Indians been demanding certain reforms ? 
If these reforms had been introduced then and there, how could have an 
discontent been caused to the people? J.et the Anglo-Indians who, in their 
selfishness, are blind to the interests of the Empire and are trying to prevent any 
benefits being conferred upon India, consider calmly about the words of the 
President to the effect that, if the wishes of the people are carried out at least 
now, India will become contented and will prove to be a strong support to the 
British Empire. | 

The Desabhaktan, of the 28th December, also refers to the presidential 
speech and says:—Our readers are aware that Pandit Malaviya is occupying a 
position which should have been held by Mr. Tilak. If the latter had presided, 
his speech would have been in a different strain. Though the address of the 
Honourable Pandit is bristling with ideas, it is to be noted that he has slyly 
introduced his moderate views in many places. ‘The moderate principle of 
relying upon others is still raising its head in the Congress. ‘The omission of the 
name of Mr. Tilak from the list of notable men, mentioned by the Pandit in the 
beginning of his speech, is noteworthy. Though Mr. Tilak is not appreciated in 
these days of bureaucratic preponderance in the administration, he is sure to be 
worshipped as God when Home Rule comes to be established. 

The Dravidan, of the 8lst December, reproduces in ‘l'amil the concluding 
portion of the presidential address of this session, 
while the remaining proceedings of the session are 
similarly reproduced by the following papers, some 
in exlenso and some in abstract, in the issues noted against each :— 

The Desabhaktan—The <7tb, 30th and 3lst December 1918, and the lst 
and 2nd January 1919. 

The Swadesamtiran—The 30th and 3ist December 1918, and the Ist and 
and January 1919. 


The Hindu Nesan—The 31st December 1918, and the 2nd and 3rd 
January 1919. 
Reviewing the proceedings of the Indian National Congress held at Delhi 
The Indian National Co and referring to the principle of ‘ self-determina- 
m Naimona® Vongress. tion’, the Kerala Bharati, of the 3rd January, 
points out that it is only fifty thousand Jndians that demand Home Rule, and 
only twelve thousand of these were represented at the Congress. ‘The rest among 
the thirty crores of the population of India do not advance any such claim. It 
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may therefore be contended that the ‘ will of the people’ is in favour of adminis- 
tration with a British tone and against one dominated by the higher classes of 
the people of India. No one is against the granting of such progressive self- 
government as will provide for the peculiar conditions of India with its conflicting 
castes and creeds and with 80 per cent of its population absolutely illiterate. 
The authorities can only adopt a via media between conflicting demands advanced 
by the various sections. 


The Kerala Sanchari, of the 1st January, in its leading article on the 
Congress considers that the prohibition by Government of the presidential pro- 
cession to pass through certain streets of Delhi was unprecedented, improper and 
unreasonable. 

Referring to the same prohibition, a ‘note in the Mazorama, of the 24th 
December, ascribes the action of the Government in the mutter to want of 
knowledge and tact. 


The Kerala Sanchari concurs with the President in his opinion that, in view 
of the fact that a third of India is efficiently administered by Indian Princes, and 
the land has produced eminent men in all walks of life (names mentioned), it 
cannot be contended that India is not yet fit for self-government. 


Referring to the last Delhi Congress, the Kistnapatriza, of the 4th 
Te Delhi Connrese January, observes:—. . . Having failed to 
4 to drink the nectar of their national language which 
is purifying the whole of India from the Himalayas to the Vindiya mountain, 
our young men are running into hysterics of joy over the saline foam that has 
come to them over the crest western seas, as if it were the very elixir of life. 
This resolution about the declaration of our rights is the most important of all 
resolutions. Indians must get these rights, at least to deserve the name of men. 
These rights have not been created by man, nor are they the gift of Kings ; they 
are the birth-rights of man and have been deeprooted in human nature itself from 
time immemorial. . . ‘l'o grant any number of reforms, without conceding 
these, is like decorating a corpse. This declaration of mnghts echoing from the 
mouth of Khaparde has given the Delhi Congress an unprecedented prominence. 
The resolution passed at the Bombay Congress demanding complete self- 
government within 15 years is also harsh to Mr. Srinivasa Sastri’s ear. Mr. Sastri 
argues that there should be no such time limit. Let him wish that the grant of 
self-government should be entirely left to the descretion of the British Parliament ! 
In the face of the resolution asking for self-determination, to leave the grant of all 
future reforms to the mercy of the British merchants is absurd and unjust. 
Mr. Sastri’s two wishes are attempts to swim against the current. ‘That the Delhi 
Congress should reject them is but. just and natural. . . Grant complete 
provincial autonomy immediately and full responsible government within six years. 
This request is causing panic among the Anglo-Indian journals and thuse news- 
papers which follow in their footsteps, as if the whole world is going to be upset 
The courage of the bureaucracy and our Anglo-Indians to oppose the 
movement of freedom is unparallelled. We do not know what to say of the 
observation of the Mail, that to request the grant of full responsible govern- 
ment within six years is ‘‘ Russian Bolshevism” . . . Itis necessary to send 
some eminent men who will be able to create some stir in England at the present 
juncture. It remains to be seen whom the committee will select. We hope that 
it will be practical enough to include at least Mrs. Besant among those to be sent. 


Referring to the attempt made by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, the 
hia thai: President-elect of the Congress to secure the co- 
operation of the moderates, a note in the Samadarsi, 

of the 28th December, forecasts that even if the moderates stand aloof, the 
Congress has nothing to lose and that at this time when the advocates of freedom 
have increased in number throughout India the Session will certainly terminate 
successfully by the increased number of representatives attending the Congress 
and by the importance ofthe resolutions they will pass. This year’s Congress 


will again proclaim that patriotism and attention to administrative matters are 
_ steadily increasing among Indians. os 
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The fulfilment of this last observation is recorded in the next issue of the 
paper, dated 4th January 1919. 


The Yogakshemam, of the 3rd January, approves of the presidential addres 
and the resolutions passed at the Congress as most opportune. 


The Mualayala Manorama, of the 3lst December, observes that (President) 
Wilson’s ‘self-determination’ is the chorus of all 
the speeches at the Delhi Congress. The different 
races of Europe are going to have separate and independent governments. If the 

rinciple be applied to India, several kingdoms will have to be formed in India. 
Wilson will have to establish separate governments for the Mahrattas, the Bengalis, 
the Punjabis; the Dravidas, the Brahmans, the adi-Dravidas, etc. How this will 
be possible, no one seems to have explained. 


The Malayala Manorama, of the 4th January, reviews the course of the Indian 
National Congress from its establishment to the conclusion of the last session at 
Delhi. It notices the extremist resolutions passed at the last session and 
observes :— ‘‘ If all these things are considered, it is evident that the Congress has 
made up its mind to figiit witl. all its might against the British Government. 
But it remains to be seen whether the result of such a fight will be what is 
expected by them or just the opposite.” 


23. The Desabhaktan, of the 30th and 31st December 1918 and 3rd January 

1919 and the Swadesamitran, of the 30th December 

The last session of the 1918 and 3rd January 1919, publish in Tamil the 

— Moslem League at greeches of the Chairman of the Reception 

aoe Committee and the President of this session, while 

the Hindu Nesan, of the 4th January, publishes an abstract of the presidential 
address alone. | 


The Congress. 


In commenting on the presidential address, the Hindu Nesan, of the 6th 
January, says :—The statement in this address that the British administration in 
India has been conducted for the last 150 years without taking into consideration 
popular consent and benefit and that the Indians deem this to be cruel, should be 
taken to be true in a way. It is difficult to refute the observation of the 
President again that the economic condition of India has been reduced under this 
administration, on account of the Government not having developed the economic 
resources of the country and all money available here being sent out of it. Many 
European capitalists are doing good business in In“ia and boast of having 
improved Indian trade and industries. But what they dois only to use the 
Indians for acquiring enormous profits and send these to their country, without 
allowing the Indians to have any portion thereof. . The Indians have only to 
work for wages and eke out a living therefrom. Not finding enough work here 
even fur wages, they have had to proceed to foreign countries in search of living 
a suffer all kinds of hardships there, which no European can bear even for a 

ay. 

_ Referring to the proceedings of this session, the Swadesamitran, of the 

Th _ 81st December, observes:—It behoves all British 
Mo rah wld A Rat anecy statesmen and authorities to consider carefully the 
“6 ange matters that are ranking at present in the minds of 

our Muhammadan brethren, because the bulk of the Muhummadan population 
live only in the British Empire, and their sacred shrines are in Turkey, the Sultan 
of Turkey being deemed to be their religious head. ‘The Muhammadans are very 
anxious about the future of Turkey and of the Calipha and it is the primary duty 
of the British to allay this anxiety. ‘Time there was when Muhammadan States 
had achieved much distinction in Europe, but latterly all these have unfortunately 
ppeared one by one and Turkey and Persia are the only relics of the former 
glory. It remains to be seen what action the authorities are going to take on 
octor Ansari's remarks about the revolt of the Sheriff of Mecca against the Sultan. 
one can easily forget that the Muhammadans are the most pertinacious and 
igoted in their religious views. So it is needless for us to urge the importance 
the authorities and others paying'special consideration for their religious feelings 
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and acting in a satisfactory manner. We strongly urge on those, who are hostile 
to our inspirations and who want to create a split among us, to note the words of 
the Hon’ble Mr. Fajlul,Hugq, the President of the session, that if he refrained from 
declaring that the bureaucratic system of administration should cease at once, he 
would not be acting according to his conscience and what he saw personally and 
would prove false to his country and the traditions of the Muslim League. 


DesaBmanran, 24. The Desabhaktan, of the 28th December, remarks that the passengers by 
eatn Ten 1688. the tramways in Madras are subjected to great 

The Madres tramwaye. hardships, though the profits made by the Madras 
Tramway Company are enormous, and instancing the inconvenience caused by 
the company insisting upon five persons sitting on a bench which can conveniently 
accommodate only four fairly big-sized persons, the irregular running of the cars, 
and the consequent inconveniences caused to those going to schools and offices, 
requests the company to pay a little attention to the conveniences of the public 
in the same way in which they are mindful about their gain and to see that the 
Tramway Inspectors feel it their duty to arrange for the proper running of cars, 
besides checking the tickets. 

The same paper refers, in its issue of the 30th December 1918, to the increase 
in the fares for certain journeys from the lst January 1919 and remarks :—It is 
regrettable that the company should have raised the charges, without devising 

: means to remove the inconveniences of the public. Further, it is a fact to be 
noted that it is the three tickets in respect of which the fares have been raised 
that have the largest sale and therefore this will surely enhance the company’s 
profits. ‘The difficulty caused to the public by this at this period of high prices 
is indescribable. ° 

Huu Neaan, A correspondent to the Hindu Nesan, of the 3lst December, also raises his 

sist bo this, Voice against the increase of fares, and remarks that before taking this step the 
company should have, in all fairness, consulted the convenience of the public, 
and that as they did not do so it is the duty of the Government to interfere at 
once and safeguard the welfare of the public. 

Bwanssaxrrnan, - The Swadesamiiran, of the 31st December, also objects to this increase of 

Sict Deo, 1918, fares and, pointing out that the Tramway Company cannot even plead a war as 
an excuse for their action, observes:—They may say that the increase is after 
all only by a quarter of an anna, which isavery paltry sum. But who can deny 
that this will be a burden on the common people travelling by tram every day ? 


Hrpu Nzsay, While appreciating the action of the Tramway authorities in reservin 
Madras, : 

Py ay: FY the front seat in every car for women, the Hindy 
Nesan, of the 4th January, thinks that this is not 
enough and that the back seat also should be so reserved. It adds that, as by 
sitting in the first and last seats, women and children with them will be exposed 
to sun and rain and also to danger, it will be preferable to reserve the last two 
seats inside the car for women. 


GwapxsaMirRan, 25. The Swadesamttran, in its supplement of the 29th December, publishes 
Madras in Tamil an extract from Ditcher’s notes in the 
Capital reproduced in New India of the 28th idem. 


Swapesamrrean, 26. Referring to the announcement made in the Congress that the Govern- 
ment of India have relaxed the order prohibiting 
the Congress deputation from going to England 
the Swadesamitran, of the 30th December, observes:—We have to say that this 
relaxation has been made only half-heartedly. The Government order seems to 
say that the time has not yet arrived to necessitate any deputation to visit 
England and so it is not possible to afford the deputation all the special facilities 
promised before, and that only a limited number of persons should form the 
deputation. Is any additional evidence needed to show how far the authorities 


respect the opinion of the Indian public ? 
SwanesaMrrnss, 27. The Swadesamitran, of the 30th December, writes :—The welfare of India 


Pa ng, he right of taxation. has been prejudicially affected for a long time, on 
account of the Government of India not having the 
power to impose taxes as they like. England was able to improve her industries 


The Madras tramways. 


’ 
29th Deo. 1918. = Curious nominations of officials. 


The Congress deputation. 


“ 
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only by imposing export, import and counter duties in accordance with the 
exigencies of the times. When the weaving industry was at its infancy in 
England, and when cloths of Indian manufacture were in great demand on account 
of their nicety of texture, the Parliament raised the import duty on cloths to 81 
per cent of their value, in order to further the sale of English-made goods. So, 
unless the Government of India are empowered to levy the aforesaid three taxes, 
their attempts to improve the industries of the country will not prove completely 
successful. When this matter was brought up before the Imperial Legislative 
Council in 1916, the Hon’ble Sir William Clarke stated that it was the wish of 
the British Government that the question in regard to the power of taxation 
should be considered only after the close of the war, and also argued at length 
that this power alone could not affect any improvement in industries. Though 
the latter argument is true enough, if this power of taxation is not given to the 
Government of India, foreign countries can render any steps taken to improve 
the industries in India ineffective. To quote an example, a large quantity of 
sugar is now received in! India from Java. Jaggery is obtainable in plenty here 
and the Industries Commission have recommended that the Government of India 
should do all that 1s necessary to manufacture sugar therefrom and also to improve 
the quality of the sugarcane produced in this country. If the Government take 
any steps in this direction, they will certainly affect the people of Java, and if 
they join together, it may not be possible to carry on the Indian trades profitably 
without imposing an, import duty. Instances of such compact among the 
Americans are very common, whereby they have succeeded in making it impos- 
sible for others to compete with them. Just as England saved her industries in 
those days by levying import duties, if we are also empowered to strengthen 
Indian industries, then we will also be in a stage when we can allow free-trade. 
Stress is laid on this point by the President of the Industrial Conference at Delhi. 
We had to write at such length only to prove that, without political freedom, all 
efforts to improve industries will prove futile, and it is an admitted fact that the 
right of imposing taxes should be the first that India should obtain. We trust 
that this indispensible right will be granted to India by the British Government, 
who wanted to settle this matter after the close of the war and are going to 
determine the relationship between Britain and other countries. The Industries 
Commission has stated that the industrial condition of India is such as to cause 
danger both to herself and to the Empire during a war. If India is to be saved 
from such a danger, it is quite necessary to accord to her the mght to impose taxes 
so that foreign countries might be incapacitated from putting obstacles in the way 
of the improvement of indigenous industries. 


28. The following is an extract from a long article contributed by a 
correspondent to the Desabhakian of the 28th 
December :—It is well known that our leaders are 
toiling hard in various ways with a sincere desire that our people should attain 
liberty and lead a glorious life like other nations, and that the bureaucrats and 
the Anglo-Indians are throwing innumerable obstacles in the way of these efforts 


How to obtain swara). 


proving successful. But I seriously doubt whether our country will attain swaray 


as a result of these efforts of our leaders. Itis my firm belief that our country 
cannot at all attain liberty, so long as our leaders have no self-confidence and 
self-effort and adopt a begging policy of relying upon others. A careful scrutiny 
of the world’s history shows that, so far, no country ruled by a foreign nation 
has been able to attain liberty through the favour and broad-mindedness of those 
foreign rulers. Can we believe that, for the mere asking, the bureaucrats, who 
are carrying on the administration in an arrogant spirit, wielding unlimited 
owers, will surrender all their powers to the public? It is but an empty dream. 
ut in view of the welfare of crores of people and to establish the glory of the 
land of Bharata which has been, from the very beginning, imparting knowledge, 
providing sustenance and preaching civilisation to the whole world, the obstinacy 
of the bureaucrats should be crushed. It is only then that they will entrust their 
ee to the people. Some of our leaders have begun to appeal to President 
ilson of America to plead with England for granting liberty to India. But 
there is no room to believe that he will intercede on our behalf. At the outset, 


DxsasHAETAaN, 
Madras 
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it will not-at all be edifying for the ruler of a State, however much he may he 
intimate and influential with the ruler of another State, to interfere in matters 
relating to the internal administration of the latter. A third of the population of 
the United States happens to be Irish and yet President Wilson’s suggestion on 
behalf of Ireland has not been taken by England. How, then, can his interference 
be useful for India? So we should give up the idea that President Wilson has 
incarnated to espouse our cause and get us salvation. Then again certain 
leaders believe that India may be benefited if the labour party in England gets 
into power. This view is quite erroneous, because the representatives and leaders 
of the Labour Party in England are bound to protect the industries of England 
and not those of India. If India is granted liberty, the first thing we will dois 
to impose heavy import duties on all the foreign articles that are brought in here 
and that are unnecessary for us, so as to prevent their competing with our 
industries and crushing them. By our doing this, the English articles, which 
form the bulk of the imports now, will not find a sale in India. We should 
remember that the articles of England are purchased only in India, and that, as 
all the other countries of the world depend on their own indigenous industries, 
the trade of England with them is very meagre. So if English articles are not 
sold in India, the industrialists in England will have no work to do and will lose 
their living. Will the Labour Party in England do anything which will lead to 
this result ? So we should also give up the hope of getting any assistance from 
the Labour Party in England. Therefore if we are to progress and obtain liberty, 
we should toil for it ourselves, without dependiug on others. The one common 
lesson taught to us by the histories of the various countries of the world is 
‘self-reliance’. It is not in this country alone that the bureaucrats are a stumb- 
ling block to popular opinion. in every country they have acted similarly, and 
thrown obstacles in the way of the people acquiring liberty. They have the 
extraordinary influence obtained from their powers and also the support of the 
military. They will use all these in such a manner asto curb as much as possible 
the thirst for liberty among the people. They have already started this work in 
our country. We do not know what all things will happen before we obtain our 
rights. Young brethren: The mother calls you for help. Do you hear her 
plaintive tone? Will you come forward to help her to get out of the deep pit 
into which she has fallen ? Come, come in large uumbers, and secure salvation 
for your mother land. Awake from slumber. The mother who gave you life 
and food is wailing. You will be the worst of sinners, if you remain indifferent 
at this time of danger. Are you not the descendants of holy Azshis, and have 
you not inherited their passive force? ~ Exhibit that force.‘ Do not agitate 
wildly. Do not flinch. ‘This is not the time for hesitation. Come, come to work 
to enable India to obtain Swaraj and live happily. 


Loxoraxant, 29. Referring to the order of the Government refusing permission for the 
oem Thee 10th. ak” Gales a Oe members to move a resolution or make a speech on 
Imperial Legislative Council. any subject at the next meeting of the Imperial 


Legislative Council, unconnected with those intro- 

duced by the official members, the Lekopakari , of the 30th December, observes :— 

Legislative Councils exist only for the purpose of enabling the peuple to acquaint 

the Government with their grievances, through their representatives. What is 

the purpose served by these councils if, at their meetings held from time to time 

, opportunities are not afforded for the consideration of their grievances? If want 
ates of time is pleaded as an excuse for the inability of the Government to consider 
| . the resolutions of the people’s representatives, when is the time to dawn for the 


authorities to realize that nothing is more important tha 
n the i 
ing the people’s grievances ? 8 question of consider 


or iagt The Swadeshabhimani, of al Fy: nang ae 7 ag the Hon’ble 
20. 1918, . 1t Malavya has been urging that the 
we, Tmpwal Logiatirg Pent Malay ging thatthe mestings 


- ae ne Se more frequently, the 
overnment of India have no 

during the budget session no resolutions will be allowed on ther oubiouat The 
reason is that the Government are very ;busy with the questions connected with 
the Reform Scheme and the post-war problems! What weighty reason indeed ! 
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Perhaps the Government thinks that the popular representatives in the Council 
need have no share in the consideration of post-war problems. It would, perhaps, 
be found troublesome if the popular representatives should confront the Govern- 
ment with some interpellation or resolution on matters, such as the trade policy, 
which will come up for discussion at the Peace Conference! ‘To tighten the grip 
on the throat is @ sure method of curing cough. So, too, the preclusion of 
discussion on other subjects is a means of keeping out unpleasant topics. 


30. Referring to the presidential speech of Mr. Jehangir Petit at this con- 
Pe a ference, in which he is said to have complained 
The Industrial Conference ab of the inequal treatment given to the Indians and 
Delhi. the British by the Government and cited as an 
‘llustration the fact that, out of about 250 officers on the Munitions Board, only 
three are Indians and that even these hold only posts below the rank ef Assistant 
Controller, the Desabhaktan, of the 31st December, says:—Are the Government 
aware that it is this difference in treatment that is at the botton of all the unrest 
and discontent among the Indians? Where is it laid down that the Indians 
should patiently put up with such a treatment in the land of their birth? If the 
offices in England are made to be held by the people of Japan instead of by the 
English themselves, will the English people keep quiet ? 


The Desabhaktan, of the 30thand 31st December 1918, the Swadesamitran, 

The Industrial Conference at of the 30th idem, and the Dravidan, of the 2nd and 

Delhi. . 3rd January, reproduce in Tamil the speech of the 
; President of this Conference. 


31. In the course of a leader under this heading, the Desabhaktan, of the 
31st December, says that three parties have now 
sprung up in the antes viz., the moderates, the 
nationalists and those that try to bring the two together, and makes the following 
observations among others:—The majority of the moderates being in favour of 
the bureaucrats are disliked by the people. Wedo not think the efforts of the 
compromising party will succeed and so they will do well to join the nationalists. 
. The two amendments moved by the Hon’ble Mr. Srinivasa Sastriar are 
detrimental to the country’s progress. It is really surprising that even in these 
days, when the atmosphere of the whole world is ringing with the cry of liberty, 
Mr. Sastrier should cling to his old moderate views. 


A split in the Congress. 


32, Referring to the hue and cry raised by the London merchants against 
the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme of reforms, the 
Swadesamitran, of the Ist January, observes :—It is 
but natural for those, who were till now solely enjoying all profits, to raise this 
cry, but are these aware of the mental pain caused to the Indians by their 
interests and rights not having received due consideration till now ? How can 


India and foreign merchants. 


people who are intent only on self-interest have any idea of the welfare of others 


or be inclined to know it? However much these merchants may cry out, they 
cannot monopolize the profits any longer. ‘That time is long past. If they want 


to make a profit in the ordinary course, they cannot do so, unless they co-operate 
heartily with the Indians. 


The same paper invites attention to a speech of the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in the United States of America, in which he is reported 
to have warned the Americans against yielding to the natural inclination to 
strengthen their export trade, until the countries whose industries have been 
crippled in the war have had time to rebuild the same, and observes :— The Indian 
Industries Commission has made it quite clear that the once famous Indian trade 
and industries have perished on account of heaps of foreign articles flooding the 
Indian market, and they have also indicated the lines on which Indian industries 
can be improved. The Viceroy has also signified in a recent speech his readiness 
to give effect to their recommendations soon. We hope that, if Indian industries 
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are to improve, the Government will make the necessary arangements to prevent 
foreign articles from being brought into India in large quantities and competing 
with the Indian articles. | 


83. In a leader under this heading, welcoming the new year, the Desabhaktan, 
of the lst January, observes:—The new year 
witnesses the downfall of tyranny and the 
supremacy of a benevolent government. It hears the sound of responsible 
government, smells the sweet fragrance of liberty, tastes the pleasure of frater- 
nity and touches equality. It wears the crown of righteousness, holds justice in 
its hands and, clothed with patience, stands on the two legs of impartiality and 
truth. We therefore welcome the new year. 

Dame Germany, who was till now bound by the chain called Kaiser, 
welcomes the new year with pleasure. It is not the British that broke her 
chains? The land of Bharata ruled over by the same British is being burned by 
the heat of the bureaucratic cruelty. Who else should put down this heat but 
the British? We trust that this new year will witness the decline of this cruelty 
and the establishment of British justice in India, 

O Mother Bharata! You have taken the new year of your rulers to be a new 
year for you. Did you not think that your true sons who toiled for you, entered 
the prison for you and are suffering for you, will be liberated to-day? Did it 
happen ? 


84. ‘Remarking that titles are now generally conferred only on those that 
seek the favour of the Government, and that they 
have therefore lost their value now, the Desabhaktan, 
of the Ist January, refers to the new year honours list this time and observes :— 
We are glad that the title of ‘Diwan Bahadur’ has been conferred on Rao 
Bahadur P. T'yagaraya Chettiyar, a venerable old gentleman, who was the 
originator of the split between the Brahmans and non-Brahmans in this Presidency, 
and who isthe right hand of the Justice party. The Hon’ble Mr. M. Rama- 
chandra Rao and the Hon’ble Mr. T. Ranga Achariyar have toiled hard for the 
benefit of the country and are deserving of the titles conferred on them. We are, 


however, surprised at the title of ‘ Rao Bahadur’ conferred on Mr. O. Kandaswami 
Chettiyar. 


The Hindu Nesan, of the. 2nd January, remarks that the acceptance of 


is se seen hone, titles conferred by Government is deemed by 
many to be equivalent to the acceptance of a bribe, 

and that the new year honours list this time contains the names of many persons, 
who were working against the interests of the Indians. It says that nothing else 
is known of the zamindar of Chunampet, who gets the title of Diwan Bahadur 
ae that he is a eet and observes that the efforts of Mr. O. Kandaswami 

1ettiyar, as an anti-Brahman teacher, have not gone in vai 

soa him the title of Rao Bahadur. . 7 mney pore 
The Dravidan, of the 2nd January, however, thinks that titles have as usual — 
been conferred this year on those who have been seeking the good of the public 
and, appreciating specially the title of Diwan Bahadur conferred upon Mr. 


P. Tyagaraya Chettiyar, remarks that this is not quite an adequat iti 
the services rendered by him to the country. q equate recognition of 


Referring to the news that Mr. Justice Rowlatt has been granted the title of 
K.C.8.I., in recognition of his meritorious work in India, the Desabhakatan, of the 
8rd January, says:—We do not know what meritorious work he did in India. 
Perhaps he has been conferred this title merely because he was the president of a 


committee which inquired about seditious movements! A grand title for a 
meritorious work ! 


While congratulating the Malayali recipients of the New Year Honours, 


i hooe ar tae ot of aed 7 : sanary notes that 
nly a few in the Madras Presiden ho 
have received important honours. It points out that four or five men of the bass 


Brahman movement have been simult l 
henlet,-ete-ncthiee. simultaneously honoured but Doctor Nayar, their 


The new year. 


The new year honours. 
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The Manorama, of the 3rd January, states that some who thrust themselves § Mamorama, 


forward in season and out of season with the sole object of winning honours have  sra Jon 1919. 


been again disappointed this time. 
The Malayala Manorama, of the 4th January, expresses surprise that not even | Matarata 
a single person belonging to Travancore has been found worthy of inclusion in Kottayam,” 


yam, 
the Honours list. 4th Jan. 1919. 


The Samadarsi, of the 4th January, thinks that it may be on account of the a 


gratitude of the bureaucracy towards the leaders of the non-Brahman movement 4th Jan. 1919. 


for exerting themselves to strengthen foreign rule by proclaiming that India is 


surcharged with class hatred that Messrs. Tyagaraya Chetti and Kandaswami 
Chetti have been honoured with titles. 


The Jaridah-t-Rozgar, of the lst January, in giving an extract from the 42tam1-Bozaas. 


list of recipients of honours which includes the 1st Jaa. 1819. 
names of the Hon’ble Kban Bahadur Muhammad 

Azizuddin Husain Sahib, ¢.1.8., 1.s.0., Second Member of the Board of Revenue, and 

Muhammad Sibgatulla Sahib Bahadur, Chida, who have received the titles of the 

Order of the British Empire, and Khan Bahadur, respectively, congratulates the 

recipients, tenders its thanks to the Government and hopes that other deserving 

persons will be similarly decorated in future. 


_ The new year honour’s list, 


35. Referring to the fact that the strength of the Indian army, which was °w4?#siurnam, 
only 3 lakhs at the commencement of the war, was 1st Jan. 1919. 


inate 'S Gon $0 Che war. 12 lakhs at the end, the Swadesamitran, of the 


Ist January, remarks :—Considering the total population of India, the authorities 
might have raised an army, not 12 lakhs, but 12 crores strong. But, in the 
beginning, they had neither the inclination to do so nor faith in the Indians. 
It was only after there arose a necessity for increasing the manpower available 
from India, that they began to seek the aid of the Indians. Even then if they 
had reposed full confidence in the Indians, they could have raised a far larger 
number of men. 


26. The Desabhaktan, of the Ist January, refers to the claim of the Eurasians ag ETA¥, 
to be permanently raised to the rank of British 1st Jan. 1919, 


Eurasians in the army. soldiers in the army, and says :—We say that as, 


under the law, the Eurasians are also Indians, to give them a higher status than 
the Indians in the army, is not only unjust but also against the Queen’s Procla- 
mation. Further, if the Eurasians are allowed to think that they are superior to 
the Indians, the internal peace of India will be at stake. Our wish is that they 
should also be considered as equal to the Indians without any class distinction. 


37. Referring to the proposal of the Government of [ndia to appoint a D#=*snmsxta™, 


Madras, 


Te a, ee ee nO Special Commission shortly to inquire about the 2nd Jan. i919. 


existing medical posts in India, the Desabhakian, 
of the 2nd January, observes:—It has become usual in India to appoint a 
Commission for everything, but no material benefit is derived from such commis- 
sions, as will be testified to by political experts. The object of appointing such 
commissions and spending the money of the Indians, therefore, is not mery 
discernible. It is Europeans that are mostly appointed as members of suc 
commissions on large salaries, and every one knows how much of mouey is being 
spent in this direction. The frequent condemnation of this by the Indians has 
had no effect. The Public Services Commission has already made some inquiry 
in regard to the Indian Medical services, and so we do not see the necessity for 
a fresh commission now. 


33%. The Desabhakian, of the 2nd January, takes exception to the tour of His Dzsasmaxzay, 


Madras; 


Excellency the Governor of Madras to Parlakimedi, na Jan. 1919. 


deus programme of the (Chatrapur and other places, on the ground that it 
F entails a huge expenditure and that His Excellency 

can well pass through these places when he will have to go to Delhi to be 

present at the Conference of Provincial heads to be held there this month. 


39. Appreciating the statements in a recent speech of Mr. Montagu, that Ozssmaxts, 


Madras 


Mr. Montaga in Parliament. those that rendered service at the front should be pq Jan, 1919. 


adequately rewarded, that the democratic principle 
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should be spread in every country, and that each country should be granted 
internal freedom, the Desabhaktan, of the 2nd January, says :—It is the wish of 
everyone that these words should be given effect to in practice. It 1s easy to 
preach ; but it is difficult to practice what one preaches. Mr. Montagu should 
realise that a democratic spirit is spreading even in India. The Indian leaders 
have been demanding the grant of internal freedom for India also, We trust that 
Mr. Montagu will realise this and act. 


40. Remarking that the fire at this Fair is attributed by some to the fact that 
The Park Fai it was held against the wishes of the public, the 
oe ae Desabhaktan, of the 2nd January, lays stress on the 
necessity of arrangements being made to prevent the recurrence of this danger in 
future and adds :—Hereafter, if there are to be fireworks in the Park grounds, it 
should be insisted that the booths should not have thatched roofing but should be 
covered by zinc sheets, or the fireworks should be arranged in a large open space 
elsewhere. We trust the authorities will pay heed to this suggestion at least, 
without being inattentive as is their wont. ‘The Government should appoint a 
committee to inquire about this fire accident. 

Adverting to the fire that occurred on the last day of the Fair, the 

The Park Fair Desabhaktan, of the 3rd January, observes :— Though 

5 the Government of Madras do not take the full 

responsibility for this Fair, certain responsible officials have a hand in it and the 

good or evil resulting herefrom affects them. So the Government should soon 

appoint a committee to inquire about the accident. They should not deal with 

this matter superficially as they did in the case of the fire in the Moore Market. 
Those who are guilty should be taught a lesson. | 

The Dravidan, of the «rd January, wants the Government to note the serious 
losses that are said to have occurred on account of the fire and hopes that at least 
the Police will make an inquiry into the matter. 

The Hindu Nesan, of the 4th January, suggests a prompt inquirily by the 
Government about the responsibility for the Corporation Fire Engine not having 
been kept in a proper place ready to be used on the night in question and lays 
stress upon the necessity of strict rules being framed in the matter of maintaining 
the fire engines in a sound condition on occasions like this. 

The Dravidan, of the 6th January, also comments in the same strain. 


41. Referring to the notification of the Central Publicity Board that cases 
for preserving these notes are available at a cost of 
two annas each at all Post offices from January 
1919 the Desabhakian, of the 2nd January, 
observes :—It is said that these currency notes, being made of thin paper, get 
easily crushed and have the need for a small protective case. Why cannot’ these 
notes be printed on thick paper like the five rupee notes? By the persent 
arrangement of the Government, the public are put to loss unnecessarily. It is no 
doubt true that the manufacturers of these cases will make a good profit, as the 
people would like to goin for them, though they are not compelled to do so. 
It is regrettable that the Government also should be a party to the ‘money of the 
people being spent on unnecessary items like this. 

The Swadesamitran, of the 2nd January, characterises the introduction of these 
cases as a curious move and doubts whether' the complaint of the people that they 
experience great difficulty in handling these currency notes will be removed by 
this measure alone. 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 8rd January, also says that it is regrettable 
that poor people, who feel+orry for the reduction of 
coins 1n circulation and the introduction of currency 
notes in their stead, should be asked to pay two 
annas for preserving these notes. 
42. Referring tothe necessity for and the benefits that may be derived from 
this conference the Swadesamitran, of the 2nd 
January, observes :—At present there are no data, 
excepting the statistics published by the authorities 


Cases for the one rupee and two 
and a half rupee currency notes. 


Cases for the one rupee and 


two and a half rupee currency 
notes. 


The Economic Conference at 
Bombay. 
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upon which one can determine whether the people are prosperous and whether 
their present condition is an im rovement over their past or not. But there is an 
impression that the version of the authorities does not indicate the real state of 
affairs. When the late Mr. Gokhale brought forward a proposition in the 
Imperial Legislative Council that a committee should be appointed to examine 

the condition of a few select villages, it was observed by the Government member 
that as no two villages agree in their condition, the proposed examination would 

serve no useful purpose. But, during ‘resettlements, the settlement officers 
generally judge the condition of the whole district only from the results of an 
examination of a few villages thereof. Though the public are convinced that this 
conclusion is wrong, they have to keep quiet for want of sufficient statistics to 

refute the same. Doctor Gilbert Slater recently wrote an article to the Mail in 
which he proved by quoting figures that most families in India do not have the 
income required for their sustenance and none of the authorities have so far 
gainsaid this. The true condition of the people will be revealed only if such 
investigations are made. ‘I'he authorities will be obliged to accept the opinions 
of people, who take an interest in the matter and collect statistics. At present 
there is no other alternative than to accept as gospel what tne civilian officers 
say. ‘I hough what they say may be right, still there is room to doubt that they 
might have collected statistics in a partial manner. But, if economic research 
gains strength, the opinions of those conducting it will be considered to be those of 
experts. To do this work in all the villages of the country will be productive of 
benefit in the end. If details are known about each place, then its real condition 
can be ascertained. From this, it can be found out clearly whether the present 
method of land assessment is conducive to the improvement of the agriculturists 
or otherwise. There was no facility for doing this work till now. But, as an 
economic conference has now been started, we believe that branches of it will be 
opened in different places, and work for the welfare of the people of the country. 


43. The Swadesamitran, of the 2nd January, refers to the fact that certain 
cs correspondents from India to the newspapers in 

Indian news and London news- J ondon do not communicate the true state of affairs, 
iis and reports the /ndia of London to have written as 
follows on this subject :—For some time past permission has not been given to 
the London papers to publish matters relating to India. While the telegrams of 
the 16th November 1918 from Ceylon appeared in the London papers on the 18th 
idem, no Indian news has been published in the London papers subsequent to the 
5th idem. The cause for this is not apparent. Though many important events 
are occurring in India, how is it possible for the British public to become aware of 
Indian affairs if details concerning them are not permitted to be published in the 
London newspapers ? 


44. Referring to the statement of the Trade Commissioner in Australia that the 
situation caused by the war was the primary cause 
of the advancement of even the unimportant 
industries there and that these industries will surely 
get strengthened because of the special duty that Government imposes on foreign 
goods and of an adequate supply of raw products being available within the 
country, the Swadesamitran, of the 2nd January, remarks that this principle 
applies fully in the case of India and adds:—It is well known that even at the 
time when the industries in England and other countries were in a very backward 
condition, the trade and industry of India were very flourishing. ‘hough the 
Industries Commission was appointed for reporting on the best ways of improving 
Indian industries the Government asked them not to concern themselves with the 
question of the imposition of duties and therefore they-could not consider the 
vital point, which forms the basis of industrial advancement. Though there is 
plenty of raw material available in I ndia, unless foreign goods are prevented by 
means of protective duties from flooding the Indian market, no real improve- 
ment in industries is possible. Now that the war has come to an end, -we hope 
the Government will pay immediate attention to this important matter. 


45. The Desabhakian, of the 31st December, a - petiole faove the 
, _ Mahbratia uncer this heading, in which the following 
Gar diagrecstal condition. observations occur among ‘others:—The Hon'ble 
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Madan Mohan Malavya has stated in his presidential address at the last Congress 
at Delhi: The Hindus have ruled over this country for thousgnds of years and 
the Moslems for hundreds of years. All the same, we are pleading with the 
British that we are fit to have a measure of reform, to form the basis of a govern- 
ment responsible to the people. This is causing disgrace and pain to our brethren 
and sisters.” We believe these words will infuse some spirit into the minds of 
the Indians. The time of the Hindus has gone, as well as that of the Moslems. 
It is now the time of the Englishmen ; and the Hindus and Muhammadans have to 
bow to the decision of these Englishmen. Every subject has the night of 
representing his grievances. We represented our grievances to the Englishmen. 
We prayed and entreated. But what has been the result of our wail for the last 
33 years? This is disgraceful to us. There is no use in blaming the Englishmen 
for this. The fault is ours. We should note the preaching of Sri Ramdas, the 
founder of the Mahratta Empire, that we should work hard for our advancement, 
without keeping quiet relying upon others. Think a little over what has reduced 
us to this pass. Foreigners living six thousand miles away have gained possession 
of our country bit by bit and have placed us in a disgraceful condition. So if the 
Indians will realise this, they will give up the methods adopted by them till now. 
It will be difficult for us to acquire our privileges, if the Congress merely stops 
with representing our condition and wrings its hands. The events in Russia 
clearly show that, however much we may wish for the preponderance of justice and 
righteousness, might well eventually be the arbiter of the world. We should feel 
for the disgrace which our position entails. We should try to increase our 
strength. If our rulers act on wrong principles and refuse to grant us our rights, 
we should show them by action that such a refusal will lead to evil consequences. 
But our strength should not be used in unconstitutional ways. Every one, who 
is ashamed of his position in this country, should resort to his individual passive 
strength. The Peace Conference will meet and disperse and the condition of 
India will be the same then as it is now. Unless we become conscious of our 
power and acquire the principle of self-determination by our strength, this country, 
which was once in the height of splendour, can never regain its glory. 


46. Referring to the remark of the Madras Mail that the municipalities both 

The fitness of Indians for self- 12 Madras and elsewhere in India have not been 
government. able to preserve sanitation properly, though the 
majority of the Members thereof are Home Rulers, 

and its question how the Indians, who are incapable of managing the affairs of 
one town,’can conduct the administration of provinces and a kingdom, the 
Desabhaktan, of the 3rd January, expresses its surprise at this argument and 


- compares it to the conclusion from the failure of some [ndians in an examination 


that the Indians as a class are unfit to have education and should not therefore be 
classed in the human species. 


47. A correspondent to the Dravidan, of the 3rd January, reports a statement 
to have been made, at one of the weekly lectures 
delivered under the auspices of the Labour Union, 
that all the hospitals, in which the English system of medicine is followed, lead 


the people into bad ways and tend to spread diseases and that therefore the 
people should avoid such hospitals. 


48. Remarking that, of all the resolutions passed by jthe Delhi Congress, that 
about the grant of Provincial autonomy to India is 
the most important, the Hindu Nesan, of the 3rd 
January, writes:—Now that the war has ended ina victory for us, it is but 
natural for the Indians to demand that the principles for which the Englishmen 
entered into this war should be applied to India. If, as stated by President 
Wilson, it 1s true that the principles applicable to one country should be applicable 
also to another, that justice has nothing to do with caste distinctions or local 


differences and that it applies in the same manner to all countries at all times, 


why should there be any obstruction or delay in devisi 
ts Indio? BPeesident Wilean hes La aon are ee 


: side as again sald that, though it is easy to run with 
the current of justice now flowing all over the world, it requires a good deal of 


courage to run counter to it. We have reason to think that the bureaucrats in 
India have much of this courage. We see from their actions till now that they 


A public meeting. 


Provincial autonomy. 
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care only for self-interest and their position. If the British Government should 
render justice to us, acting on the opinion of these bureaucrats, we think the 
excellent principles laid down by Mr. Wilson will never reach India. It is because 
the British Government did not act on these principles till now, Ireland has come 
to be what it is. Will they allow this story to be repeated in India? Should not 
the principle of self-determination be applied to India, at least in recognition of 
the sacrifices made by her inthe war? And again we do not want the application 
of this principle 2 toZo. We pray only for the grant of the Montagu-Chelmesford 
reforms as amended by the Congress and grant of provincial autonomy is one of 
the most important of these reforms. 


49, The Dravidan, of the 4th January, has a long leader under this ‘heading 
meaey — amplifying the ideas contained in a leaderette of 
Co-operation and agriculture. the Justice of the 26th ultimo on the same subject. 


50. The Swadesamitran, of the 30th December, eee a communication 

ae from Rao Bahadur K. 8. Venkatarama Ayyar of 
hanna Negapatam in which, while thanking the tng 
ment for having arranged to bring 40,000 bags of rice to Negapatam from 
Rangoon, remarks that this rice can be distributed freely in the Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly districts only if the Government issue prompt instructions to the 
Railway authorities to supply wagons without any difficulty for its transport 
from the port of Negapatam into the interior and also to see that the merchants 
are not made to compete with one another for wagons. 


51. With reference to the Delhi Congress, the Andhrapatrika, of the 3lst 
December, writes: —Mr. Lloyd George once observed 
that an experience of one thousand years was 
gained during the last four years. . . As has 
been remarked by President Wilson, there is no use of the mere intellectual 
understanding of justice and righteousness. The courage to put those principles 
into practice is what is required. . . The idea that no distinctions of caste 
and country can be impediments to the establishment of Dharma is slowly 
gaining ground. . . Doctor Wilson said that he had entered the war inspired 
by such a high ideal. India also has shown a similar noble attitude towards the 
war and fought for the cause of liberty. . . The announcement of the 20th 
August is not in keeping with the principle of self-determination. There is no 
room for self-determination when the stages of our development are to be deter- 
mined by the bureaucracy. . . The British Government is willing to grant 
the right of self-determination to the Arabs and the Africans. In these circum- 
stances, there is nothing strange in India asking for the same right. The Special 
Congress at Bombay somewhat hesitated to express wholeheartedly the ideals of 
the people. With the close of the war, all room for anxiety has disappeared. 
So, the necessity has now arisen for a clear expression of the wishes of the Indian 
people'in accordance with the right of self-determination. . . Not only were 
Mr. Srinivasa Sastri’s amendments to go behind the resolutions of the Bombay 
Congress defeated, but the resolution demanding complete provincial autonom 

has been accepted by the Congress with great enthusiasm. We understand that 
there was a lively debate on this resolution and that some delegates would secede 
from the Congress. . . But we cannot think that any of the leaders would take 
such an unwise step. If individuals, instead of obeying public opinion, try to 
secede from the Congress, they will not be fit for self-government. ‘lhe Congress 
this year has clearly expressed the people’s view. The practice of concealing one’s 


The National Congress and 
the strength of public opinion. 


opinions on account of considerateness for the wishes of others has fully dis- . 


appeared. The resolutions of the Congress bear the strongest testimony to the 
desire for self-government which is spreading among the people day by day. Itis 
but just that the Government should see the strength of the popular opinion. and 
satisiy it. . . Whatever party in England may become strong, there is no 
doubt that the triumph of national ideals depends on the strength of the people’s 
will. If Indians firmly express their desire for self-government, the freedom- 
loving English people will surely grant it. 


Dravipar, 


Madras, 
4th Jan. 1919. 


SwApDESaMITRAN, 
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ANDHRAPATRIKA, 59. Under this heading, the Anxdhrapairka, of the 3lst December, writes :— 
Pe oy In their communiqué on local self-government, 
ghee Local self-government. the Government: of India have expressed the 


opinion that when non-officials happen to be the presidents of taluk and district 
boards, it will be necessary to appoint with the permission of the Government a 
Special Secretary to attend to the routine business, and that he cannot be removed 
generally without the permission of the Government. The proposal of the 
Government would make the power of non-official presidents only nominal, as 
the Secretary would then be all in all without any check from them. It cannot 
but be admitted that this will be a great hindrance to the progress of local self- 

overnment. It isa healthy sign that almost all presidents of local boards in 
the Madras Presidency have not approved of the suggestion, and the Government 


will do well to withdraw it. 


Awpmmarataiea, - 53, The Andhrapatrika, of the 31st December last, publishes in Telugu and 

; a Tee Iie. aes English the resolutions passed by the All-India 

Seve, The All-India Hindu Confer- findu Conference asking for the immediate grant 
ite of self-government and other concessions. 

AmDHRAPATRIEA, 54. In the course of its leader under this heading, the Andhrapairika, of the 


# magi 2nd January, writes: — If Indians are to be guided b 

er The present situation. the trend of election campaigns in England in the 
matter of expressing their wishes, they will have to change their opinions so as to 
keep them in conformity with the policy of the party in power. Such fickle- 
minded men can never attain their object. . . Whatever party in England 
becomes powerful, the future of India entirely depends on the determination of 
Indians themselves. When the wind of freedom is blowing all over, the grant of 
self-government to India cannot be delayed. There is no necessity for consider- 
ing about the fulfilment of the ideal, if the people work with unflagging persist- 
ance. May the firm attitude of the Congress leaders secure self-government for 
India before long. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 55. Referring to the New year honours, the Andhrapairika, of the 2nd January, 
of tr tee. Titles. remarks:—. . . ‘Titles have not been so liberally 


conferred on the Andhras. But there is no need to 
feel sorry for this. ‘The number of those coming forward to serve the country’s 
cause in the hope of getting titles is becoming smaller and smaller. . . Mr. 
P. C. Mitter has got the title of C.I.E. He has become famous in abusing Indians. 
The title of Diwan Bahadur is nothing great for the Hon’ble Mr. M. Ramachandra 


Rao. . . Those who have not received tities need not be sorry. ‘l'hose who 

have served the country are to be found more among those holding no titles. 
Apasszarsizs, 56. Referring to the fire aonsen in the Park Fair, the Andhrapatrika, of the 
god den 1919. Who is responsible ? 2nd January, says:—We hear that some received 


. injuries while the lives of some otbers were in 
danger. . . It will be well, if the Government hold an inquiry, publish the 
correct facts and trace those who are responsible for the spread of the panic. It 


is their duty to see that such accidents will not recur. 

Aupmnsrararca, 57. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrita, of the 3rd January, writes :— 
ey ed ei - . «Lord Durham and Lord Elgin introduced 
ite -._____ responsible government in Canada, when it was 
TWH | full of racial and linguistic differences. . . Mr. Houghton asks why the same 
. policy should not be pursued as regards India also. May the British Government 

assume the same liberal attitude towards India. 3 
Aunmaneterts, 58. Referring to the request of the London Times for the removal of restric- 
$rd Jen. 1919, il eee at tion on newspapers, the Andhrapatrika, of the 3rd 
if es January, remarks:—. . . When the London 
| Times is crying 80 loud for the removal of even such little restraints, we do not 

| know what to say of the heavy restrictions laid on the Indian newspapers 
| | ANDHRAPATRIKA, 


ag ‘aes 59. Referring to the unconditional release of Count Plunkett of the Irish 
d A $rd Jan. war Ril wines Sinn Fein party, the Andhrapatrika, of the 8rd 


ih | January, remarks:—, . . Whil - 
te tionaries as the Sinn Feiners are being ‘released in Great Britain, it pace —_ 
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that the political prisoners in India are not released. The Government will do 
well to grant the request of the National Congress in the matter. 


60. Under this heading, the Axdhrapatrika, of the 3rd J anuary, observes that 

two annas, the price fixed by the Government for 

Currency notes. the canvass protectors for currency notes is prohi- 
pitive for the ordinary people and that they will do well to reduce it. 


61. Under this heading, be Fong 2 ogre. of = 6th January, writes :— 
a nglo-Indian papers like the Madras Times have 

India and the New —— * begun to say that Mr. Montagu should have 
no place in the new ministry. The new ministry will have to face the Irish 
problem on the one hand and the Indian problem on the other. Be it as 
it may, the number of unionists is sure to predominate in the new ministry, and 
it is difficult to expect from them the wisdom to satifactorily solve such broad 
questions. Itis very regrettable that the party of opponents to the progress of 
the Empire should be in power at the present critical juncture in England. . . 
Indians want complete provincial autonomy immediately. The Congress 
has done its duty in expressing this desire, since it will be suicidal to India to 
conceal her real opinions and act with a hesitating mind at this juncture, when 
the atmosphere of the whole world is surcharged with liberty. 


62. Referring to the termination of the suit for damages brought by 

— Mr. Hasan [mam against Mr. Clayton, the Andhra. 

in Aagiogatinns anenrny. patrka, of the 6th January, remaks:— . . . 

We hope that Anglo-Indians will learn a lesson and behave with due regard 
towards Indians, hereaftar at least. 


63. With reference to the interned Muhammadans, Mr. {Muhammad Ali and 
Mr. Shaukat Ali, the Andhrapairka, of the 6th 
January, observes : — 
more fear from Turkey and peace has been established, it is not known why 
these unfortunate men should not be released in accordance with the wishes of 
the people. Contentment cannot grow among the people, unless the Government 
pardon political prisoners and safeguard their birth-rights. 


64. In the course of an article, supporting the mghts of temple priests, a 
correspondent to the Andhraprakasika, of the 4th 
January, complains that the trustees under temple 
schemes misappropriate temple funds, and says that an inspection, by the 
Government officials, of the accounts maintained by them will make this plain to 
the Government. , 


65. In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 7th January, 
writes :—. The food-problem is turning out 

of the Andhra to be more important than any other, on account 
of the war, the abnormal rise in prices of food-stufis 

and the failure of rains. There does not seem to be anybody to remove this 
trouble. The whole Andhra country is protesting against the enhancement 
of water-rate in one voice without any differences whatsoever. The ryots 
took a vow to adopt passive resistance, if necessary. The authorities who 
show special favour to ryots on other occasions will do well now to listen to their 
cry and do them justice. The publication of the Village Officers’ Act Amend- 
ment Bill in addition to the water-rate question has increased the unrest. . . 
If the hereditary right is taken away, it will be proper to provide for appoint- 
ment by election. Then, appointments will be made according to qualifications. 
It is very improper to try to replace one evil by another. The arbitrary 
tte! till now enjoyed only by Divisional officers is sought to be extended to 
ahsildars and Deputy Tahsildars. It is difficult to foresee to what evils such 
an arrangement may give rise. The privciple that the officer can appoint 
any one he likes, if he finds no qualified candidate in the family of the house- 
ho der, cuts at the root of the hereditary right. Of the newly-added 
disqualifications that relating to persons dangerous to the peace of the country 1s 
the most regrettable. On this pretext, the authorities may exclude all those 
working for the progress of the country. The Government should help 
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with money those Municipal Councils in the mufasal which are called upon to 
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deal with epidemics. . . It is the duty of the Government to remove all these 
troubles and make the country happy. 


I'he people have clearly expressed their 
wishes which the Government will do well to satisfy hereafter at least. 


inv. the Andhrapatrika, of the 7th January, writes:—. . . 
ee By this ‘eee the British and the colonial 
The Imperial preference. merchants will profit at the expense of India. 
The Indian representatives at the Peace Conference should make it clear that the 
system of ‘Imperial Preference” does not suit India. Many of the English 
people will not accept it. Will Sir S. P, Sinha and the Maharaja of Bikanir 
express the firm opinion of the people ? 3 
67. Under this heading a correspondent to the Sudarsini, of the 15th Decem- 
ber, writes :—. Will not the Allies who are 
Opposition to Home Rule. demanding the establishment of self-government 
in the enemy countries, grant it to India which has shed its blood for the Empire 
and is being praised day after day for the noble part it has taken in the war? 
Having raised the sword in defence of liberty, can they attain that object, if they 
fail to grant self-government to India ? 


68. Under this heading, the Hitakaruni, of the 22nd December writes :— 

The arguments of the Sydenham party 
_ “Lord Donough Moore. were strongly criticised by Lord Crewe then and 
by Lord Donough Moore now. . The latter exposed the arbitrary power of 
the bureaucracy. “ He has boldly stated that voting by officials in the Legislative 
Councils against conscience is a disregard shown to official duty. . . The 
real state of India is gradually reaching the Imperial throne through the ideas of 
liberal western gentlemen. ‘his is undoubtedly a happy sign for India. 


69. A correspondent to the Andhraprakasika, of the 7th January, says:—It 
is very much to be regretted that in spite of the fact 
Weape-eee. that the ryots have in many a meeting passed reso- 
lutions protesting against the proposal to raise the water rate, the Government 
have not yet understood the ryots. Is it mght to ruin the innocent ryots by 
means of hard orders? We sincerely request that the Government will cancel 
their order proposing to raise the water-rate and also that by which the prices of 
food grains have been regulated. 


70. Referring to the news of the death of Mrs. Arabindo Ghose after several 
years’ separation from her husband, the Swadesh- 
abhimani, of the 27th December, writes :—The father 
of Arabindo’s wife asked for the permission of 
Government to send her to her husband’s residence; but whether because it was 
feared that the grant of such permission was fraught with danger to the empire 
or for some other reason, the permission was not granted. And the wife was 
called away when she was still sundered from her husband. It is usual to release 
political prisoners as a mark of victory rejoicing. But the Government of this 
country would not allow political prisoners to share the joy. Indeed, how ill-fated 
is our country in this! Mr. Ghose is not even a convict. He may be a mere 
suspect. How far these suspicions are well founded must surely be within the 
experience of the authorities. It is scarcely right therefore that the bureaucracy 
should allow itself to be the victim of the demon of suspicion and cause learned 


patriots like Lajput Rai and Arabindo to be sundered from their country, hearth 
and home. 


71. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 27th December, writes: —The resolution 


to form a joint committee of the Commons and 
Lords to consider the scheme of Indian reforms was 
lost. The scheme is only a first step in responsible government, and it is now 
clear that the House of Lords is not prepared to grant even this. The trend of 
the discussion, in which Sir Valentine Chirol and others took part was to the 
effect that the grant of the reforms proposed in the scheme wil] lead to the 


autocracy of educated Indians over the uneducated. Would it not mean that 


even theeducated Indians should be without power, if the Anglo-Indian authorities. 


Victory and political prisoners. 


India in Parliament. 
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ghould, as at present, have all the power in their hands? Would it not mean that 
a few of the white men in this country would be spending the money paid by 
the $10 millions without the slightest control and responsibility ? That is what 
the Indians are asking. Will the cry of fox ever reach the heavens? It may, 
when it develops into the roar of a lion. 


72. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 28th December, writes:—Mr. Pal isa 
B.C. Pal pre-eminent patriot anda man of great learning. 
ee All Indian patriots will rejoice to hear that the 
Government of India have now understood his qualities and enabled him to atteud 
the Congress by withdrawing the order forbidding him to enter Delhi. 


73. A note in the Samadarsi, of the 28th December, holds up the example of 

in Sieh Mrs. Jinnah who stood outside the Town Hall of 

ae ' Bombay and harangued the masses that collected 

outside the Hall at the time of the Sheriff’s, meeting, about the evils of Lord 

Willingdon’s administration, and her refusal to submit to the Police Commissioner’s 

order to stop speaking, and calls upon men in Travancore to emulate this example 
of heroism set by a woman. 


74. A note in the Manorama, of the 3rd January, comments to the special 
attention of Government the resolution of the All- 
Indian shastras in German J[ndia Hindu Conference requesting the British 
_mapasnttone Government to secure restoration to Hindu India, 
of the many invaluable ancient treatises in Sanskrit, which the Germans stealthily 
carried away from India. ‘The sciences of which Europe is proud were well 
known in India at one time, but became extinct as the treatises dealing with them 
were lost to India. : 


75 The Qaum Report, of the 26th December, writes:—We have already 
said that it is our duty to preserve Islam from the 
operation of the secular law. For example, the 
Civil Law does not approve of our mode of divorce and prevents our men from 
marrying a second wife. Recently a few such cases have occurred in England 
in which the unfortunate Muhammaduns have been obliged to submit to this high- 
handed procedure. Marrying a Christian woman is permissible in Islam, but 
the law prohibits us from marrying a second wife or divorcing her even on 
reasonable grounds. Certain English Judges have ridiculed our religious rules 
and with a stroke of their powerful pen have seriousiy interfered with Islamic 
freedom. There may be yet some: unfortunate Muhammadans who are stall 
undergoing imprisonment for the offence of either divorcing a Christian woman 
or marrying a second wife. 3 

Lately similar things have happened evenin India. An esteemed contempo- 
rary very correctly states that certain things which appear simple in the beginning 
may, if they are neglected or treated indifferently, be fraught with very serious 
consequences. Many years have elapsed since the disposal of a case by the 
Punjab Chief Court in which it was held that the previous marriage of a Muham- 
madan woman becomes null and void in consequence of her embracing Christianity. 
There is also a recent decision by the same court which upholds the previous 
marriage of a Christian woman even after her embracing Islam. (ur esteemed 
contemporary is right in stating that both these decisions are dangerous to the 
Muslim world. It further invites the attention of all Muhammadans and Islamic 
Associations to give their best consideration to the question as a matter of duty 
and advises the Ulima to give up their bickerings for a time and turn their 
attention to the removal of this menace. 


76. The Qaumi Report, of the 31st December, ata to 3g ae rad * the 

ear 1918, writes :—Today is the last day of an 

oa er ae ee Pee aa year. May God devel its evil offocts and 

save us from our troubles and hardships. The year has caused much grief and 

sorrow to Muhammadans, marred the magnificent geography of Islam and 

trampled under foot its grand history. 

_ _We gladly bid farewell to the past year, and pray that God may not allow 

its shadow to fall upon the coming year. | 


Islam and the secular law. 
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‘Janrvau-1-Bozeas, 77. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 1st January, writes :—The year 1918 to 
dot Jen. 1619. which we have just now said good-bye will never 


Good-bye to 1918 and welcome he forgotten ; for it has shown to the world how 
to 1919. | the mighty have fallen before the sword and how 
those, who were so proud of their vast wealth, innumerable forces and abundant 
supplies, have suffered. Besides it has sounded the bell of peace and mutual 
friendship. 7 

The editor welcomes the coming year 1919 and hopes that it may settle 
-matters at the Peace Conference favourable to our Government, so that there 


may come a lasting peace to the people and the Empire. 


ITI.—LEaIsLaTION. 


78. In a leader under the heading, this Dravidan, of the 3rd January, 

, remarks that the Bill recently introduced by th? 

a ee? Village officers. Madras Government, making some alterations in 
the rules for the selection of persons as village officers, does not deal with the two 
existing grievances of the village officers, viz., their low pay and the bad treatment 
they receive from the Taluk officials and comments on the Bill in the following 

- gtrain:—The Bill proposes to do away with the rule of primogeniture in the matter 
of choosing a village officer and empowers the appointing authority to select the best 
qualified member of the family possessing hereditary claims to the office. We think 
this will give room to anomalous interpretations. One removed by eight or even 
ten degrees may come to be chosen as a qualified candidate. We admit that only 
qualified persons should be appointed to this post. But the Government should 
specify clearly the required qualifications for the post and afford an opportunity for 
one succeeding to it toacquire them. Itis only when he does not do so that another 
should be chosen. T'hen again persons accept these posts now even on the low salary 
attaching to them, merely on account of the privilege of heredity, and it may be 
difficult to get strangers to take them upon the same salary. Eventually the new 
system may give rise toan unhealthy competition. The Bill also takes away 
the privilege of enforcing the rights attaching to a village office in a court of law 
which is not desirable. Besides these things, the salary of this office has to be 
raised and arrangements made for the village officers being treated with respect. 
We hope the authorities will consider all these points and redraft the Bill in 
such a manner as to benefit the village officers. 


Ameenssesnees, - 79. The Andhraprakasika, of the 7th January, 
Rng 0 Bsa Presario spe — publishes an artice from the pen of a correspondent, 
ee which contains a criticism of the Hereditary Village 

Officers’ Amendment Bill. 


DzavVIDAN, 


IV.—NatTive Srates. 


Mamonax, 80. Referring to the proceedings of a meeting of Nambudri leaders convened 
oe ty per ey by the Director of Education, Cochin State, to 


consider the advisability of establishing a central 
school exclusively for Nambudris to provide for both religious and secular instruc: 
tion and to be financed partly by the existing endowments for religious instruction 
of Nambudris and partly by the Darbar, the Manorama, of the 24th December, 
suggests that the central school may be located at a place like Shoranur so as to 
be available also for the Nambudris- of Malabar and that the Madras Department 
of Public Instruction should contribute for the maintenance of the school and 
co-operate with the Cochin Darbar in managing the institution. 


Kerra Savoman, 81. Reviewing the Administration Report for 1093 M.E. and the period of 
1st Jan. 1919. Rodis ol Mr. Bhore’s Diwanship, the Kerala Sanchari, of the 


Ist January, congratulates the Raja of Cochi 
Mr. Bhore, the Diwan, and the Darbar that the State could sail se of ‘all pO 


ties during the four years of war and universal suffer 

ng. It notes the advance 
made by the State in education, general and technical, the provision of increased 
facilities for agriculture, the sympathetic encouragement given to the Ayurvedic 
system of medical treatment, and the schemes for increasing the resources of the 
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State by the harbour project, the Dindigul-Palghat Railway, the extension of 
forest tramway, etc., and thinks that Mr. Bhore has undoubtedly earned the 
lasting gratitude, goodwill and confidence of the people. 


82. The Samadarsi, of the 28th December, bewails the intense misery suffered 
by the people of Travancore on account of famine 

Evil days. apd pestilence. It attributes the present distress 
to absence of a Government responssible to the people and to the suppression of 
the capacities of the people to manage their own affairs. If representative 
institutions were established, they would have effectively co-operated with the 
Government to combat famine and pestilence before which the present. Govern- 
ment stands impotent. It asks ‘“‘ who is responsible for the present suffering and 
mortality?” ‘The Government have no money to grant a famine allowance to 
low-paid Government servants or to appoint medical men to cope with pestilence, 
no money to start industries as a set off against famine and no funds for anything 
except to enhance the pay and allowances of high-paid officials for increasing 
their number and for maintaining their glory and prestige. No doubt the 
Travancore Government is now exerting itself for famine relief in a way that. 
excites the envy of even the Government of India. But this exertion does not 
result in restoring peace and prosperity simply because the force of public opinion 
and the place of popular respresentation have long since disappeared from the 
country. 

88. An article in the Malayala Manorama, of the 31st December (contributed), 
refers to an article published in a Madras English 
newspaper in which the correspondent is said to 
have reasonably argued that administrative reforms 
securing to the per their right share in the administration of the State, are 
urgently required and that such reforms cannot be delayed any longer. That 


The Madras Government and 
administrative reforms, Cochin. 


correspondent is said to have further pointed out that the delay in the introduction © 


of such reforms was not on account of any fault of the Cochin Darbar but was 
due to the unexpected obstruction of the scheme by the Madras Government. 
The ex-Raja had promised the grant of a representative institution for Cochin 
and the Diwan declared in that year’s administration report that a scheme for the 
purpose was submitted to the Government of Madras. Six years have passed and 
yet the scheme seems to be still pending with the Government of Medres, The 
first scheme was to establish an advisory council with an elected majority. This 
was returned for revision. It was revised and returned. After that, nothing 
more has been heard of it. The present Raja has also declared his desire to 
entrust the people with authority, but the delay seems to be still due to the 
Madras Government. If this be true, the,people are anxiously waiting for the 
Madras Government to move a little more briskly in the matter in view of the 
importance of the subject to the weliare of thre State. 


84. The Desabhimani, of the 28th December, protests against the idea of a~ 


Cochinite Diwan for Cochin on the ground that the 
Ezhuvas, etc., who form the majority of the people 
of State and suffer great social disabilities, cannot expect any sympathetic 
consideration from a Cochinite Diwan, be he a Brahman or a Nayar. 


~The Malayala Manorama, of the 28th December, in an English article on the 

same subject, makes among others the following observations and suggestions :— 

Speaking about His Highness the present Raja of Cochin and the general 
situation it says :— 

‘¢ His Highness is a well-meaning inoffensive and kind-hearted ruler, but 
unfortunately his inexperience and inability to rise above his surroundings have 
rendered him constitutionally incapable of taking a steady keen and personal 
interest in all great questions. Those who are thoroughly acquainted with the 
details of present-day politics in Cochin, emphatically assert that certain hostile 
influences are at work which tend to mar the splendid effects of the monumental 
work of the retired Raja. The Demon of Keaction has begun to show his head 


here and there, and Mr. Bhore, however efficient he may be, finds it difficult to 
head the adverse current.” 


The next Diwan of Cochin. 
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Adverting to the Diwanship it observes :— 
“It will surely be of the greatest usefulness if Mr. Bhore remains in 
Cochin to bring to a successful completion the many far-reaching schemes for the 
inception of which he is solely or mainly responsible. But if either His Highness 
the Raja is unwilling to retain Mr. Bhore any longer in the service or Mr. Bhore 
has had enough of Cochin, we would strongly urge the desirability of going 
outside Cochin in choosing a successor to Mr. Bhore. 
‘We find that there are two local candidates in the field. One is Mr. 
T. S. Narayana Ayyar, the Chief Judge, and other is Mr. Kasturiranga Ayyar, 
the Diwan Peshkar. Mr. Narayana Ayyar is a Cochinite and has earned a 
good name as a Judicial officer. He was Diwan Peshkar for a short period, but 
it became evident that his genius lies more iv the judicial than im the administra- 
tive line. Mr. Kasthuriranga Ayyar has been a great success as a Revenue 
Officer, but we are not sanguine of his success as the Head of the Executive. If 
the future administration is to run on old-fashioned lines, there can be little doubt 
that either of these gentlemen could be tolerated. But present-day Cochin wants 
strong meat rather than mother’s milk. People demand that the natural resources 
of the State whose possibilities, the spade-work of Mr. Bhore has amply demons- 
trated, should be greately developed. Hundreds of Committees are at active 
work in London, discussing the possibilities of developing Empire resources in all 
directions, and if Cochin does not rise to the height of her opportunities, her 
immense resources are sure to be exploited in the near future by foreign capital. 
To avoid such a catastrophe, we would strongly urge the appointment of a 
European Civilian as the next Diwan of Cochin. In a State where Mr. Locke, 
a European, once acted as Diwan for about a year and where an Indian Christian 
Civilian with a uropean wife has been the permanent Diwan for the past five 
years, we fail to see any valid objection to this proposal. Moreover, the fact that 
the Zamorin’s Estate including several Hindu temples is administered by a 
European Civilian, lends support to our view. There may be Indian Civilians of 
capacity and grit, but we are strongly of opinion that in view of the hostile 
influences now at work in Cochin, a European Civilian will be better fitted to 
cope with the present situation. ‘he present is a supreme crisis in the fate of 
Cochin. ‘The question is whether the State is to once again sink to the deplorable 
condition from which it was rescued 25 years ago, or whether it should continue to 
progress on up-to-date lines embracing all opportunities made possible by the 
sagacity of Mr. Bhore. We believe that no patriotic Cochinite will have any 
hesitation in choosing and effectively demanding the later alternative. There 
are a few in Cochin who prate of patriotism, but we are not enamoured of such 
shibboleths when the other alternation is unthinkable and should be resisted to 
the last ditch. But if our suggestion is not feasible just now, we would as the 
next best step strongly urge the appointment of a competent Indian Officer from 
the British Service. In this connexion the best name we can think of is that of 
Mr. Paruvakkattu Narayana Menon of the Madras Secretariat. This gentleman 
is a Cochinite, if we are’ not mistaken. He is an Officer of sterling merit and 
unimpeachable character. By sheer merit and hard work alone he has risen from 
the lower grades of the service until he became a Presidency Magistrate and has 
now been appointed as an Under Secretary to Government. All those who have 
come in contact with him including even the most exacting of his official 
superiors speak in the highest terms of praise about him. We therefore consider 


it will be « real acquisition if such a tried and trusted Officer could be secured 
for Cochin. 


han 


ERRATUM. 


Report No. 1. 
Paragraph 90, line 6, for ‘ will nevertheless,’ read ‘ will. N evertheless,’ 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, a brief. 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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ENGLIBH PAPERS. 


[T.-Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) Police. 


1. Justice, of the 17th January, observes:—‘ A member of one of the 


. non-Brabman associations who wanted to put up 
The pore Police and arches to welcome Dr. T. M. N ayar on his return 
triumphal arches. from England calls attention to the fact that while 
their requests for permission to erect arches were refused by the Commissioner, 
arches were allowed, or, at any rate, were erected on the roads on the occasion of 
the recent reception accorded to Mr. S. Kasturiranga Ayyangar, and he wants us 
to tell him the reason for this difference in treatment. We regret we have no 
occult vision to unravel the workings of the Police Commissioner’s mind to 
enlighten the correspondent in the matter. But applying the lessons of ordinary 
experience in this country we presume that the difference is that Doctor Nayar and 
the people who welcomed him were loyal non-Brahmans and Mr. Kasturiranga 
Ayyangar and those who welcomed him were Brahmans. . . The arch put up 
by a non-Brahman might be a nuisance to the Madras Police, but an arch in 
honour of a Brahman perhaps brings merit to the city and the Police. Is not this 
difference in treatment conclusive proof that the non-Brahman movement has 
been inspired and backed up by the Government ? ” 


(6) Courts. 


2. The following appears in New India of the 16th January :—‘‘Even before 
we any authoritative announcement could appear in 
The conviction of Doctor the press, the melancholy information about the 
Varedarajala Neyudo. conviction of Doctor Varadarajulu Nayudu had 
spread everywhere, specially among the masses. His conviction by the Divisional 
Magistrate was believed to be inevitable. . . Kver since the opportunity 
afforded by the signing of the armistice was allowed to slip by witbout even a 
temporary cessation of the repressive movement, thoughtful people had anticipated 
aconvicting judgment, though few of them were prepared for so savage a sentence. 
During the entire course of this trial, the Executive Government had ample 
evidence of the popularity of the nationalist in the dock, and this is perhaps the 
only prosecution conducted in British India with a machine-gun mounted on the 
Court roof. . . Wehope steps will immediately be taken to challenge the 
decision of the Magistrate in courts of appeal, but in the meantime, the Govern- 
ment would be well advised to examine the situation from a more sensible 
standpoint. A sentence of fifteen months’ rigorous imprisonment to a political 
worker cannot be justified in any civilised society, and from the administrative 
standpoint as well, it is unfortunate in view not only of the popularity of Doctor 
Varadarajulu Nayudu, but also the electric situation now prevailing in the province 
because of economic distress.” 


The Hindu, of the 17th January, says :—‘‘ The conviction of Doctor Varadara- 
julu Nayudu by the Subdivisional First-class Magistrate of Madura of sedition and 
the sentence of fifteen months’ rigorous imprisonment passed on him would cause 
surprise and deep resentment among the people of Southern India. . . ‘There 
are some features which are common to this case and the Vaidya sedition case 
decided on appeal by Sir Henry Drake-Brockman, Judicial Commissioner, 
Central Provinces, which raise important issues and render the judgment in 
Doctor Varadarajulu Nayudu’s case untenable and unjust.” 


(4) General. 


3. The Wednesday Review, for the week ending 8th_ : vogeont eee a 
Tondon Le London Times is somewhat anxious that Mr. 

Raw. yy 08 Oe Montagu should go back to the India Office. . 
? _ The fear of our contemporary may not be unfounded 
and we for one shall not be sorry if it turns out to be so. . . We are not 


‘ 
~~ 


J USTIOR, 
Madras, 


Nzgw Inpm, 
Madras, 
16th Jan. 1919. 


Himovv, 


Madras, 


WerprEgspar 
Review, 
Trichi y> 
8th Jan. 1919. 


behind any one else 
towards India. 


expediency 


what he considers to be responsible 


Cocurm Arcus, 
British Cochin, 
Lith Jan. 1919. 


Madras, 
18th Jan. 1919. 
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in appreciating the excellent intentions of Mr. Montagu 


But his methods of trying to serve India are of doubtful 
and wisdom. He wants Indians to take a big and instant leap into 


self-government and acts very much like the 


fond but foolish parent who would choke his favorite child with indigestible 
sweets out of sheer exuberance of affection without a thought of the disastrous 


effects of such kindness. 

catastrophic in their nat 
resorting to questionab 
see him relieved o 


It is not only because the changes proposed are 
ure but also for the reason that Mr. Montagu has been 
le methods of canvassing support for them, 
f the Indian portfolio in the reconstructed Cabinet. . . We 


that we would 


feel sure that the anxiety of the Zimes is due to a misapprehension of Indian condi- 
tions and an exaggerated estimate of the influence of the agitators for the reforms 
of the kind contained in the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme over the masses of the 
Indian population.” 


4. The Weznesday Review, for the week ending 8th January, says :— 


Mr. 8. 8. Thorburn and the 
Reform proposals. 


involved in subjecting India to reckless political experiments. 


‘‘ Mr. S. S. Thorburn’s recent lecture at the East 
India Association has been assailed in some quarters 


asa reactionary criticism of the reform proposals. 

Mr. Thorburn is abused, because he has not hesitated to speak out his 
mind on a subject which calls for honest speech in the interests of India. He has 
shown on what slender basis the reform scheme is built and what great risks are 


The central idea 


of Mr. 'Thorburn’s lecture is that every community in India prefers British to 
Home Rule, prefers what it knows and trusts to what it does not know and fears. 
That is the barest truth and no wonder that the agitators here cannot abide it. 
So they are at elaborate pains to prove that Mr. Thorburn does not know India 
of to-day and cannot therefore be in a position to appraise the reform proposals at 
As we have said it is no cause for surprise if the Home Rule 


their true value. 
agitators adopted this line of argument against Mr. Thorburn. 


But we see even 


Sir J. D. Rees who is not a rabid politician was led into saying during the 


discussion on Mr. Thorburn’s a 


community in India preferr 
expression. 


in his confidence and he exactly portrayed the attitude of the bulk of the 


population in India towards the agitation for Home Rule.” 


5. The Cochin Argus, for the week ending 11th Janua 


‘¢ However, it remains to be hoped that the Delhi 


The lndien Matton! Congrem. goccion of the Congress will not be without its 


aper that the lecturer’s observation that every 
British to Home Rule was a very confident 
We may assure Sir John Rees that Mr. Thorburn was quite justified 


ry, remarks :— 


good fruit. If it should open the eyes of the Government to the folly and 
futility of making pooja to irreconcilables whose loyalty and good faith are 
obviously not beyond question, it will not have been held in vain. If it should 
awaken the Moderates and the rest of the loyal and self-respecting sections of the 
Indian intelligensia to the extremely urgent necessity of combining together to 
fight back and crush a most dangerous political growth, it will have rendered 


India an immeasurably greater service than that rendered by all its thirty-two 
predecessors put together.” 


6. Writing on this subject under this heading ‘The White Mutiny’, the Hindu, 


The I.C.S. and the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms. 


the Civil Service of high standing, 
Member of the Board of Revenue, Secretari 


of the Madras Corporation and the Ins 
that the authors of the 


the Secretary of State 
members of the Association are subord 
olicy, sanctioned by 


of a high 


an astonis 


Crown. 


of the 13th January, says:—‘‘The ultimatun, 
for 1t 1s nothing less, and the scarcely-veiled threat 


of a strike implied in it, proceeds from Members of 


Bee repudiation of th 
regulate the relations of subordinate officers 


- Its clear that the Members of 


e rules of disci 


including a Judge of the High Court, senior 
es to the Government, the President 
pector-General of Police. Considering 
report, as the memorandum throughout describes it, are 
for India and the Government of India to whom the 
ordinates, and the report itself is in furtherance 
His Majesty’s Government, the memorandum is 
pline and tradition which usually 
towards the representatives of the 
the Civil Service are fundamently 
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opposed not only to the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme but also to the pricy ‘of 


responsible government announced in the British Parliament to be granted to the © 


people of India. Their contention is that thair vested interests are being 
re] udicially affected not only now but for all time to come. India must, accord- 
ing to them, be kept as a close preserve for their bencfits. We are glad that the 
Members of the Civil Service have come out in their true colours. The low and 
despicable stand as regards Indian reform which they have taken in their memo- 
randum shatters the illusion fostered by interested persons that the Indian Civil 
Service is a body animated by high and statefmanlike ideals. . . Buoyed up 
with other mischievous and unfounded utterances in the House of Lords and 
elsewbere, the Members of the Civil Service have been induced to set up arrogant 
pretensions and to defy the highest constitutional authorities of the Government 
of India. . . The action of the Madras Indian Civil Service Association is 
clearly therefore one of factious and disloyal opposition. . . It seems to us 
that the time has now arrived when the indenture system under which British 
skilled labour is imported into India in the form of the Indian Civil Service should 
be done away with at an early date. In the case of existing Members of the 
Service whose claims under their covenant are likely to be injuriously affected by 
any change, compensation could be awarded. . . The Members of the Civil 
Service have raised a direct issue and thrown a downright challenge to the 
Government. No Government which has any prestige to maintain can feel any 
doubt as to the sort of reply which it has to make to this insolent demand.” 


1V.—Native Srates. 


7. The People’s Opinion, of the 11th January, remarks :—‘ Like the sand in 

the hour-glass Mr. Subrahmanya Ayyar’s term of 
Forest office has almost run out and the people are only 

glad to know it. ‘That this forest autocrat has not 
been given an extension of service which he fondly hoped would come to pass is 
welcome news to the public and the authorities deserve to be congratulated upon 
their wise decision that this important department of the State should be placed 
in better and safer hands than now. With his high academic qualifications and 
specialistic training Mr. Subrahmanya Ayyar proved a stupendous failure in the 
management of a department to which even laymen had done ample justice 
before his time. . . This personal idiosyncracy apart, his administration of the 
department was unsound and rotten to the core and one would not be far wrong 
in saying that the permanent interests of Travancore were ruthlessly sacrificed 
for the needs of the hour or for what is worse self-glorification. ” 


The Travancore 
Department. 


Prorrie’s Oprston, 
Trivandrum, 
llth Jan. 1919. 
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Dravipan, 
Madras, 
8th Jan. 1919. 


Hinpu Ngsan, 
Madras, 
9th Jan. 1919. 


SwsDEsAMITBAN, 
Madras, 
10th Jan. 1919. 


DesaBaaktay, 
Madras, 
1i1) Jan. 1919. 


VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Foreien Potitics. 


8. The Dravidan, of the 8th January, repro. 
duc®s in Tamil along leader of Justice of the 6th 
idem discussing the prospective position of Mr, 
Montagu in the New Cabinet. 


9. Referring to the fact that Mr. Daniels, the Minister of the Naval Depart- 
ment in the United States of America, has asked for 
permission to go on building ships even after the 
close of the war, the Hindu Nesan, of the 9th January, observes :—This Minister is 
of opinion that, unless a limit for the strength of the navy of each country is fixed 
during the Peace Conference, it is but proper that the American navy should be 
made exceptionally strong. ‘Till now the British held the supremacy in regard 
to naval strength. The statement of Mr. Daniels gives room to infer that America 
begins to compete with Britain. We hope that, to avoid such a competition, an 
amicable settlement will be made during the Peace Conference. 


The position of Mr. Montagu 
in the New Cabinet. 


The Naval power. 


10. The Swadesamitran, of the 10th January, observes :—Eminent statesmen 
have said that the question in whose charge the 
former German Colonies, Mesopotamia and other 
tracts, which have come into the possession of the allies during the great war, 
should be, will be decided in the Peace Conference. We were also-under the 
impression that the future administration of these countries will be determined 
chiefly in accordance with the wishes of the people therein. While so, Sir 
Frederick Smith, the Attorney-General of the British Government, asks us not to 
entertain such an idea, and says in effect that Mesopotamia, which is a very 
fertile country, should not be given up as the losses entailed in the war may be 
mostly recouped from it. Now the question is how far this will be consistent with 
self-determination. We need not repeat that the future of Mesopotamia continues 
to be a question of great anxiety among the Muhammadans in India. We have 
already laid stress on the importance of respecting their wishes in the matter of 
deciding the future of the territories belonging to Turkey. It appears from a 
recent telegram that the Commissioner of Mesopotamia has stated that Turkey 
cannot get it back hereafter. Again, a correspondent to the Madras Times says 
that the most desirable of ail the schemes now under contemplation with regard 
to the future of Mesopotamia is to entrust the right of its administration to the 
family of His Highness the Aga Khan. As all these matters will receive a final 
settlement only in the Peace Confereuce, the whole Muhammadan community fully 


expects that righteousness and liberty will be upheld and _ self-determination 
established. 


The future of Mesopotamia. 


1].—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) Police. 


11. Adverting to a Government notification to the effect that a reward of 


Rvvecls fr tn Felis. Gad tecldteacs” Gh the tino’ ot far entice 
3 e time 
Madras in September last, the Desabhakian, of the 13th heuer: siieees Gs 
Police Department is intended for preserving peace in the city and it is their 
duty to suppress any tumult therein. While such is the case, it is not in the least 
understood why they should be given any reward for discharging their duty at 
the time of the looting. While the poor are suffering great hardship on account 
of the scarcity of food-stuffs, it isin no way justifiable to grant thousands of rupees 
as rewards to officers. We ask with whose permission the Police are being thus 
rewarded. While the funds collected from the public have to be spent with their 
approval, how can Rs. 6,200 be granted as reward to Police officers? Under 
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what head is this amount going to be shown in the budget ? The public ask 
what meritorious service the Police have rendered to deserve this reward. What 
have the Government to say to this ? 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


12. Referring to the order of the Government of Madras reviewing this 


eT t and to the possibility of the Madras Cit 
d tration report of the "POT". P y 6 Madras Uily 
7 sas Cuaaeetliala } ae 1917-18. Municipal Bill as amended by the Select/Committee, 


eing ‘discussed in the next meeting of the local 
Legislative Council, the Desabhaktan, of the 10th January, remarks that the delay 


of about a month in the publication of this order is not known and observes— 
We ask whether it is proper to bring at this juncture this Bill for discussion in 
the Legislative Council. The Madras Corporation suggested many amendments 
to this Bill, but we doubt whether these will be accepted by the Select Committee, 
inasmuch as the Government did-not pay proper attention to them. Further, 
Legislative Councils are sure to be re-constituted with reference to the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Scheme of reforms, whether it is accepted in toto or with any modifi- 
cations. We hold that it 1s not quite expedient at present to attempt to pass this 
Bill into an Act. Though the Bill is certainly an improvement over the present 
condition, still it is the opinion of experienced men that thefe are several defective 
provisions in it especially in the matter of imparting education in Madras, and 
that it requires further alterations to suit the present exigencies. | 
Adverting to the work of the Corporation in regard to water-supply and 
drainage, the paper continues to observe :—The facilities afforded in this connexion 
have not been to the satisfaction of the public, and the departments concerned 
are being found fault with by all including the Government. The Government 
have stated in their review that the Corporation Engineers should adopt proper 
remedial measures suited to the present situation, until new pipes are received and 
proper facilities for drainage can be afforded. The Government have in their 
control the .administration of the Corporation: they appoint all its higher 
officers, and it is a matter for surprise that they should themselves condemn 
the actions of such officers. If the Government of Lord Pentland would but 


reflect for a moment as to who is responsible for the inconveniences caused in 
Madras in connexion with water-supply and drainage, the truth will become 
patent. Instead of doing so, to find fault with the Corporation auth orities 
appears to be rather improper. 


13. Reviewing in its leader the report of the Madras Corporation Health 


department for the year 1917, the Andhrapairtka, 
of the 9th January, observes:— ..°. It is 
regrettable that no new measures whatever have 
been adopted this year also as in the last year for the improvement of health. In 
spite of the very unsatisfactory state of the city health and the increasing death-rate 
among the people, we do not know what the Corporation mean by not applying 
themselves to the health-problem in right earnest. . . We have time and 
again said that want of proper food for the poor is the real cause of the untimely 
deaths among them and that the problem cannot be solved unless such a state of 
aifairs is put an end to. ‘here is nothing strange in medicines failing to have 
any effect on them, when they have no proper nourishment. We further 
emphasise that their health cannot be improved, if the question of their house 
accommodation is not settled at once. . . How can the health of the city be 
satisfactory, when unpurified water is allowed to mix with purified water which 
is supplied for drinking purposes? Epidemics are raging furiously this year, 
and the health of the people is in danger. We hope, therefore, that the Corpora- 


tion will take now at least suitable steps to set right these defects and make the 
city healthy. 


The Health Report of the 
Madras Corporation. 


(kh) Ratlways. 


14. The Swadesamiiran, of the 8th January, publishes in Tamil a contribution 
to the Hindu by a Congress delegate from Anantapur, 
complaining.of the conduct of the stationmaster of 
Manmad towards the delegates proceeding to the Congress at Delhi. 


A railway stationmaster. 
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ANDHRBAPATRIKA, 


Madras, 
7th Jan, 1919. 
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81st Dec. 1918. 
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The Desabhaktan, of the 8th January, refers to this incident and observes :— 
Which Indian heart will not throb on hearing this? What does the mean station- 
master think of the Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Narasimha Ayyar and others? We doubt 
whether the stationmaster of Manmad deserves to touch the feet of Mr. Narasimha 
Ayyar. Wedo not know what punishment will be meted out by the railway 
authorities to this petty stationmaster who asserts that only Europeans are 


© gentlemen’. 


15. Referring to the administration report of the Indian Railways for 
1917-1918, the Desabhakian, of the 11th January, 
observes:—The companies that carry on the 
management of the Indian railways reside in England. Instead of this, it is the 
opinion of some that the management of these railways should vest in Indian 
companies residing 1n India itself and we agree with them. The poverty of 
India is going on increasing on account of the fact that the several lakhs of 
rupees earned as profits from these railways are every year being sent away to 
England. Had the management of the railways vested in Indian companies, wil 
not all the profits remain here alone? Railway passengers in India were expeti- 
encing great hardships even before the war and these have since increased 
tenfold. Apart from the inconveniences, the faré also has been increased by 
25 per cent. These hardships should now be remoyed without any delay. 


16. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 7th January, complains 

that for the last 15 days third-class passengers at 

Third-class passengers at Renigunta Junction have been asked at 10 p.m. to 

Renigunta Junction. clear out from the waiting room intended for them 

and to wait outside and that this arrangement puts them to great mconvenience, 

and requests the authorities to cancel such an order, if any such has been really 
passed. | 


The railways in India. 


(7) Salt and Abkari. 


17. The Hindu Nesan, of the 10th January, writes a lengthy article on this 


The evils of drink. subject which contains almost the same views 
a a as those contained in the Desabhaktan of the 
7th idem and abstracted in paragraph 17 of Report No. 2 of 1919, and concludes 
with the remark that the only reason why no stringent laws have been enacted to 
prohibit the use of liquor and other intoxicants in India appears to be the loss of 


_ revenue the Government are likely to incur thereby. 


(4) General, 


18. The Swadesamitran, of the 31st December, reproduces in Tamil an article 
The Montagu-Chelmsford from the Amrita Bazaar Patrika condemning the 
reforms and the Civil Service. circular issued by Mr. Millne, I.C.S., of Bihar ‘to 


his colleagues of the Civil Service to express their 
views about the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms and welcoming the threat embodied 


in that circular that the members of the Civil Service may have to give up their 


posts if their interests are not safeguarded, with the remark that they had better 
get back to their country in their own interests, as they will not then have to 
move with the Indians on equal terms or be subordinate to them. 


Referring. to thej formation ofj an association in Madras of the members of 


rg the Civil Service in this Presidency, the Swad 
Th li d the Mon . , Y, th6 Owadesa- 
Chelmsford reforms, ™##vam, of the 18th January, observes :—It is really 


_ strange to see the civilians now stoutly opposin 
the reform proposals ; for Sir William Vincent, a leading member of this pone ae 


and one of the members of the Executive Council of the Government of India, 
expressed a quite contrary view in the Imperial Legislative Council on the 7th 
September last and said that the members of this service would heartily co-operate 
with their Indian colleagues in the working out of those proposals. Even the framers 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford report have stated that they expect such a co-operation 
from the civilians. The Madras civilians are now proposing to say, in effect, that 


they cannot co-operate as expected. They base their arguments on the fact that 
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4heir prestige and powers would go if they'serve under Indians. Seeing that the 
civilians demur to work under Indian District Collectors, we learn the Indians in 
the Provincial Civil Service are seriously thinking of what they should do here- 
after. If the members of the Civil Service attach so much importance to the 
-yacial difference between them and the Indians, the latter will have no objection 
whatever to these civilians being given immediately the full pension to which 
they will be entitled later and sent away. _If necessary, the Indians may be wil- 
ling even to pay a tax for that. The main gist of their objections is that their 
prestige should not be curtailed. So it looks as if God created this extensive 
country only in the interests of the civilians. In other countries, different classes 
of the public servants exist for the benefit of the country. As India is a curious 
country, its servants want its administration to be conducted in such a manner as 
not to affect their position prejudicially. It looks as if even the words of the 
British Government will have to be belied, in the interests of these civilians ! 
That Government is bound to introduce such changes as will gradually lead to 
the establishment of responsible. Government in India and to do this, they will 
have to entrust powers to the Indians, whether they he few or many. But an 
attempt todo so may, at all times, be opposed by the civilians on the grounds 
adduced by them now. ‘This means that India will have always to remain in a 
subject condition as she is now. But the British Government will only try to 
keep their word. If then the civilians offer to resign, the only thing the Govern- 
ment can do is to accept their resignation inimediately and inform them that they 
have forfeited their claim to pension, as they refused to obey the orders of 
Government. Lord*Morley did the-same thing once with a Lieutenant-Governor 
and with Mr. Montagu, who was Under Secretary under Lord Morley, also do so ? 
Weare on one side glad of the present action of the civilians. The advancement 
of @he Indians will, according to the Montagu-Chelmsford report, depend mostly 
on the Civilians and as the latter have now clearly come out with their attitude 
regarding the advancement of the Indians, it is patent that no reforms, which 
expect their co-operation, will be possible. So if it isthe intention of the Govern- 
ment to grant us responsible government, unless we are granted complete Home 
Rule in the beginning at least in the provinces, the civilians will never permit us 
to have it later. 


19. The Swadesamitran, of the 2nd January, publishes, under this heading, 
the gist of a contribution to the [mdia of London by 
Sir Bernard Houghton, who explains how Swaraj 
roved to be the best remedy for all evils in Canada and dwells upon the necessity 
for applying the same remedy to India. 


Swaray, the panacea for all evils. 


20. The Swadesamitran, of the 2nd January, reproduces, in its issue of the 
eo er oe 3rd January, the substance of an article from 
' the Herald, a Labourite organ, in which it refers to 
the high death rate and lack of education in India and remarks that the life and 
liberty of lakhs of Indians are under the control of some high officials led by the 
Viceroy, that nothing has been done as yet to fulfil the promise in the Proclama- 
tion of Queen Victoria to the effect that the administration of India will be con- 
ducted in such a manner as to befit her eventually to have Home Rule and that 
the reform proposals drafted hy Mr. Montagu in consultation with Lord Chelms- 
ford do not satisfy the aspirations of the Indians. It points out how deputations 
sent by the Indians to explain their aspirations to the British public were turned 
back by the British Government, as “ the rulers had realised their folly and were 
ashamed of it” and observes that many Indians have been employed in England 
to speak on bebalf of the Government and that the latter are adopting the same 
policy for bringing into disrepute the efforts of the people to attain progress as they 
do in the case of the Labour movement. It says that the question of granting Home 
Rule to India cannot be treated lightly and that such a treatment may land both 
the British and the Indians in danger. It finally appeals to the Labourites in 
England not to be content with passing resolutions at conferences but to see that 
countries like India, Ceylon, Ireland and Egypt, are represented in the Peacp 
Conference and that the ideal, for which crores of lives have been sacrificed in this 
War, 1s applied to all countries in the British Empire. , 


SwADEsSaMITRAN, 
Madras, 
2nd Jan. 1919, 


SwaDEsaMITRAN, 
Madras, 
2nd Jan. 1919. 
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The Desabhaktan, of the 4th January, also reproduces this article in its own 
words. 

f the 4th January, invites the attention of the 

eigen Sei British public to the words of Mr. Kastirirangs 

The British public and India. 4 >~angar in a speech delivered by him in London 

in which he is reported to have pointed out that it is the educated Indians that haye 

been taking a great interest in the lot of the ordinary people and that the European 

capitalists, merchants and officials have been not only keeping aloof from the 

masses but have also been ever obstructive to the efforts made to benefit the latter 

and laid stress upon the necessity of reforms being introduced in India on the lines 
suggested by the Congress and the Moslem League. 


22. The Swadesamitran, of the 6th January, refers to the party spirit that ig 
said to have arisen in Ceylon and Burma in the 
matter of the reforms demanded by the leaders, and 
attributing the same to the action of the Anglo-Indians, observes:—In countries, 
which do not enjoy a democratic form of government, but are under the rule of 
foreigners, there is always obstruction to any attempt to introduce reforms in the 
administration. Many officials, who have been exercising absolute powers are not 
ready to give them up and they create factions among the people. The creation 
of the Justice party in this Presidency may be quoted as an instance. In addition 
to this many of these officials also try secretly to oppose the introduction of reforms 
and the device of the civilians in Bihar will prove this. 

The paper refers also in this connexion to the observation of the Governor of 
Ceylon that it is imprudent, unjust and also a‘nistake on the part of those demand- 
ing reforms to condemn the officials, who are sacrificing themselves for the 
benefit of the public and discharging their duty boldly and remarking that nogjme 
would condemn officials of the type mentioned by that Governor and that 1’is 
only those, who are not caring for the interests of the public, that are found fault 
with, asks how many officials there are in Ceylon or India, who satisfy his 
description of them that they should consider themselves to be the servants of the 
public and allow the latter to approach them freely and represent their grievances, 


23. Adverting to the a ooo of the suit for damages filed against Mr. 

: Clayton by Mr. Hassan Imam by the former 

rhc, omens pian, a fully for his conduct as the latter 
accepting the same, the Desabhaktan, of-the 6th January, remarks :—Some Euro- 
peans, however high their culture and status may be, have an unnecessary aversion 
and hatred for the Indians and Mr. Clayton perhaps belongs to this class. We 
do not see why the few Europeans, who have come to India in their own interests, 
attain fame through the Indians and live amidst them, should have this feeling 
towards the latter. The object of the suit of Mr. Hassan Imam is only to teach 8 
lesson to the Europeans not to behave like Mr. Clayton hereafter. We wish 


every European will impress on his mind the lesson learnt by Mr Clayton in this 
case and behave with respect towards the Indians. 


_ The Swadesamitran, of the 6th January, also refers to the object with which 
this suit was instituted by Mr. Hassan Imam and remarks that Lord Morley 
himself has once stated that, if the Europeans are to treat the Indians high- 
handedly and with scanty courtesy, it will so to serious consequences. 


After pointing out that if Europeans display a brotherly feeling towards 


: Indians, the latter will greatly love the former 
The Clayyen-seem ene. which will surely tend to ladeatiad the bond of 


alliance between India and England, and that it cannot help expressing regret at 


the fact that certain Europeans forget these valuabl t 
of the 7th January, Pp g able principles, the Manorama, 


refers to the conclusion of the Clayton-Imam case and 
says :—In any case this ‘must have taught a good lesson to Mr. Clayton, and it 
must serve as a good lesson to such other Europeans as behave rudely towards 
Indians. Ifsome Europeans treat Indians forgetting that Indians are members 
of the British Empire like themselves and are the beloved subjects of His Imperial 
Majesty the King-Emperor, it must be remembered that by doing so they are 


reducing the strength of the Empire. We, therefore, think that it is absolutely 


par that the Government should issue a general ,warning about this 


Impediments to reforms. 
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94. In a leader on this subject the Desabhaktan, of the 4th J anuary, observes :—— 


| we The responsibility of Indian administration shifted 
ee ee _ from the Hindus to the Muhammadans and from them 
to the(British. Now the Hindus and the Muhammadans have become British 
subjects. So it will be a great folly for these two communities to stand divided 
hereafter in political matters. Both these are born only of mother Bharata; and on 
them rests the affluence or the poverty of the country. It will be detrimental to 
the progress of the country for the Hindus and the Muhammadans to quarrel with 
each other on account of petty religious differences and get entangled in the snares 
of the foreigners. Let the Hindu and Moslem brethren note the story of two calves 
of a cow fighting with each other when a way-farer took advantage of it, milked the 
cow and carried away the milk. They have just recognised the truth of this and 
are trying to stand united. Their union is quite necessary now, as the Labour 
arty has not come to power in the recent general election and many sympathisers 
of India have not been returned to the Parliament. Both these communities wish 
for a government responsible to the people. The rulers treat both of them in the 
game manner, and do not make any distinction between the two. So the communi- 
ties should note this and come forward to wage a righteous war on behalf of the 
mother country. If these two communities had attempted to stand united 200 
years ago, as they do now, India would not have become a prey to any one. It is 
our ignorance that has been the cause of our misery. But it is a consolation that 
we have the British as our rulers, who are lovers of liberty. ‘lo get back from 
them our lost liberty, union, perseverance and constitutional agitation are essential. 
The Hindu-Moslem entente will open the eyes of the British and will secure for 
India all the benefits she is in need of. 


25. The Desabhaktan, of the 4th January, reports the Madras Mail to have 
.8stated that the ‘ savages’ have found fault with the 
The meanness of the Madras Rowlatt Committee’s report, and adds :—Whom this 

Mat. paper mean by savages—all the Congress-men or all 

that criticised the Rowlatt Committee’s report ? The Government should note the 

despicable words used by this paper in regard to Indians. Is there none to punish 
this Anglo-Indian paper which behaves as cruelly as savages ? 


26. Referring to the ‘ Mischievous propensity’ of the Anglo-Indian news- 
| mer ge in general and to the fact that the Times has 
— mischief of the Madras been writing against the Indians for some time past, 
a. the Desabhakian, of the 10th January, observes :— 
The Government should note that it is the Anglo.Indian papers that goad the 
Indians into political agitation. This matter has often been urged by us, and 
the people too are quite in accord with usin this view. But it is very much to 
be regretted that the Government should continue to evince sympathy with these 
papers. 

27. Referring to a speech of Mr. George Launsbury at London, in which he 
is said to have observed that the non-regulation of 
industries will lead to the poverty of a country and 
that, though a large number of articles may be manufactured, this poverty would 
increase if the manufacturing processes and the methods of distribution are not 
again properly regulated, the Desabhaktan, of the 4th January, observes :—The 
words of Mr. Launsbury are applicable to India also. . This land of Bharata, which 
was once famous for its riches, is now |the poorest of all countries. If India is 
to get rid of her poverty, the condition of her industries should be improved. 
Generally speaking, India has not begun to carry on industries on modern 
lines. We, therefore, request the Government to take speedy measures to act 
upon the recommendations of the Industries Commission. State aid is indispen- 
sable to India, as she is just beginning to adopt new industrial methods. In 
addition to affording the help and advice of industrial experts, the Government 
should interest themselves in starting industrial banks. Let us await the action 
oi the Government of India in this matter. 


In the course of a leading article under the heading “Industries ”, the 
Industri Malayali, of the 11th January, points out that 
mamean Indian patriots are complaining that a beginning 

has not yet been made to carry out any of the recommendations of the Industrial 


The industrial advancement. 
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Commission and referring to the proceedings of the All-India Industrial Confer- 
ence recently held at Delhi, it concurs 1n the opinion of Indian leaders that what 
s chiefly necessary for the development of Indian industries is capital and Gov. 
ernment help, that as Indians neglect to start industrial concerns for want of 
capital the _ ebessetipt should establish and finance Ind ustrial Banks and impose 
protective duties on Indian exports of raw products and imports of manufactured 
articles, that the latter subject should receive the special attention of the Govern- 
ment of India, and that, instead of bringing down industrial experts from foreign 
countries, young Indians should be sent out to such countries for all kinds of 
industrial training and industrial concerns should be opened nnder their super- 
vision, It observes further that industries and commerce will never be ina 


flourishing condition except in a country governed by the people themselves. 


28. Referring to the news that Count Plunket of the Sein Fein party in Ireland, 
who was kept in custody in England for eight 
months for having conspired with Germany, has 
since been liberated unconditionally and has arrived in Dublin, Desabhaktan, of 
the 4th January, says:—While such gentlemen are being set free, cannot the 
Indian |patriots, who are kept in prison and custody, be liberated ? Cannot the 
Government take pity on our suffering brethren at least in consideration of their 
victory in the worldwar and the help rendered to them by the Indians. 


Release of political prisoners. 


29. Remarking that all the ferocious qualities, which were found in this 
country in ancient days, are now having full play 
in the west and that, if the westerners will give up 
their modern civilization, they too will come to have righteous qualities, the 


The present civilization. 


| Desabhaktan, of the 7th January, says :—Even our people have lost their soul force 
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and come to be materialists only after reading the-works written by foreigners, 
who think of securing their own happiness by killing human beings, conquering 
countries and oppressing the people therein. ‘The devil of the present civilization 
has possessed our country, is burning our country like poison and is devouring it 
like a demon. So it is our duty to destroy this civilization and the only way of 


doing this is to develop soul-force, with which one can get the world round 
without any money, weapon or strength. 


30. The Hindu Nesan, of the 7th January, reproduces, in a leaderette, the 


substance of one in New India of the 4th idem on 
this subject. 


31. The /esabhakian, of the 7th January, writes:—We think the Anglo- 


Indian papers are always intent only on creating a 
faction among the Indians. It has become their 
business to find fault with every undertaking of the Indians. There is nota 
grain of gratitude among them. It is an admitted fact that the Anglo-Indians 
come here only to earn money and get arrogant after making a mint of it. Still 
they deem it a pastime to condemn India and the Indians. We regret very much 
that the T2.es of India has also taken up this réle now. It characterises the 
resolution of the Congress, suggesting that Mr. Tilak should represent India in 
the Peace Conferenee, to be worse than the acts of the Sein Fieners. Even a boy 
in the street will laugh at this observation. Ifthe resolutions of the Congress are 
to be compared to the Sein Fien movement, how many disturbances were caused 
by the Congress and how much loss has resulted to the Government therefrom ? 
Mr. ‘lilak is not an ordinary man. He is an incarnation to do away with the 
system of bureaucratic rule in India and establish a Government based on truth 
and justice. This paper thinks that, by having thrown out the resolution offering 
a welcome to the Prince of Wales, the Congress has degraded itself. There is 
only arumour that the Prince of Wales intends going to all the countries that 
helped in the war, so as to thank them personally. It is not known when he will 


start or what countries he will visit, and how can the Congress hastily pass a 
resolution of welcome. 


32, Remarking that it is clear from the students having passed a number of 


resolutions at this convention benefic} 
The Madras Students’ Con- | ention beneficial both to 
oa °"- themselves and the public that they are coming to 


have a wider outlook, tho Swadesami tran, of the 


The Madras sea-borne trade. 


The Anglo-Indian papers. 
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“th January, says :—All along Government service was the only goal for ever 

one in India and even the students tried to befit themselves for this. But, as the 
trend of the times 18s changing elsewhere, it is undergoing a change even here. 
It is very important that not only our students but also others should realise that 
individual advantages will increase by the people of the whole country improving 
their condition. ‘The resolutions of this convention show that our students have 
realised this. Mr. Gardiner, the President of the Convention, declared ‘that the 
Government were ready to do everything in their power to make the country 
improve politically, socially and economically. But there should not be an 
impression that the ideal of the people of India is not compatible with that of the 
Government. ‘l’he ideal of the Indians is only that their status in India should 
be the same as that of the people of other free countries. If the Government are 
prepared to help India in this direction, they should immediately begin to reform 


the Indian constitution on the lines suggested by the Congress and the Moslem’ 


League and take steps to improve the prosperity of India. Unless the country 
attains independence politically, the development of trade and industry may at 
times be hampered. The only way in which the Government can help the 
advancement of the country socially is by providing facilities for all people of 
both sexes having education easily. Unless there is advancement on all the lines 
noted above simultaneously, the ideal of the country cannot be reached. Let us 
take the words of Mr. Gardiner and believe that the Government are prepared to 
adopt the measures necessarv for such an advancement. If they are not, it is 
the duty of the people to press them to do so and it is a good sign of tbe times 
that our students have come to realise this duty. : 


33. The Hindu Nesan, of the 7th January, upholds the prayer of the all-India 
Th ae ee Medical Conference held at Delhi that the tempo- 
e Medical Service in India. ar , 
rary commissions given to the Indian Medical 
officers, who went to the front in this war, should be continued to them even after 
they return to civil duty, in that they risked all their future prospects and volun- 
teered to do military duty and it is the duty of the Government to appreciate and 
honour the services of all who have done good medical work in the army and 
made a name, whether they be Englishmen or Indians. This paper also approves 
of the resolution of the conference urging that the recommendation of the Viceroy 
and Mr. Montagu, that the Indian Medical Service examination should be held 
simultaneously in India and England, should he given effect to and adds that, as 
men are required for the higher posts in the Medical service, it is necessary to 
provide facilities for Indians entering tliat service. 


34. Referring to a law passed by the Bengal Legislative Council prohibiting 
smoking on the part of youths, the Hindu Nesan, of 
the 7th January, says:—Much money is spent in 
this Presidency on smoking, which is an unnecessary waste. ‘This amount can 
well be spent in some other useful direction. It will be advantageous to pass a 
law here too to prohibit smoking by youths. 


35. Referring to a notification by the Bengal Government that the Publicity 
Tho Publicity Board Board in Bengal will be dissolved as the war has 
re closed, the Desabhakian, of the 8th January, 
observes :—It is not known what Lord Pentland’s Government propose to do in 
this matter. They cannot blame us, if we say that they are always wanting in 
forethought. As regards the food situation and the Park Fair, they did not take 
any precautions and they paid no heed to the warning of the public, fearing loss 
of prestige. But seeing that even the Government of Bengal with Lord Ronald- 
shay, who was once aid-de-camp to Lord Curzon, as their head, have acted with 
forethought in sume matters, it is a great disgrace to us that Lord Pentland’s 
Government should be backward in every respect. Sir Alexander Cardew, the 
_ “nance Member, should consider what a huge amount of money is unnecessarily 
spent on the Publicity Board in Madras. If the Government of Madras had 
realised the present situation properly, they would not have permitted such a 
waste of od oy Will they pay attention to this at least hereafter ¢ 


_ The Swadesamitran, of the 8th January, also refers to the dissolution of 
this Board in Bengal and, pointing to the large expenditure which its retention 
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entails, which can be utilized profitably in various other ways, remarks :—The 
Board in our presidency is very active. But this 1s no reason for retaining it, nor 
is there any emergency for the same. We therefore urge again that this Board 
should not be kept on even for a single moment longer. 


86. The Desabhaktan, of the 8th January, refers to the flourishing condition, 
of this industry in India in ancient days and 
remarking that it was the East India Company, 
who ruled India on commercial lines, that prevented, on various grounds, the. 
development of this industry and the shipping trade in general in this countr 
and reporting them to have stated that, if Indian sailors were to enter England, 
they would lose the regard and fear they had for the Europeans in India,. 
observes:—In these ways the very traces of the shi -building industry and 
shipping trade have been effaced from India. If the British had encouraged the 
ship-building industry in India from those days both England and India would 
have been immensely profited by it. Owing to some misfortune, the adminis- 
trative officers of those days paid no heed to: this matter. Will the British Gov. 
ernment patronize this industry in India at least hereafter and benefit both the 
countries ? 


87. Referring to the opposition of the Europeans in Burma to a new scheme 
of reforms prepared by Sir Reginald Craddock for 
that province and to the remark said to have been 
made by one Mr. Forbes that, in the absence of the trade and industry worked by the 
efforts of the British, the whole Government would come down for want of funds, 
the Swadesamitran, of the 8th January, deems this to be a curious argument and 
adds:—-According to the puranas, the snake Adisesha supports the whole world, 
In this 20th century the Europeans are the pillars on which India and Burma 
rest. Perhaps, before their advent, these two countries never existed. 


88. In the course of a leader under this heading, the Desabhaktan, of the 8th 
Wake u January, observes: —The recent huge war may be 

J compared to a deluge and now that the deluge has 

come and gone, President Wilson is the Lord Brahma who is engaged in the work 
of creation and the whole world is anxiously awaiting the results of his work. 
The sun of liberty has dawned and the world is eager to enjoy the pleasure of 
that sunshine. Some may take it that the world here includes India. President 
Wilson has always used the word ‘world’ when speaking about liberty, though 
it is not known what exactly be means by this word. It is doubtful whether it 
applies only to the white world, or to the countries that entered into the war or 
the whole world. Our object in writing about this subject is only to point out 
that we should not get ourselves deceived in thinking that India also is included 
in the word ‘world’. It is usual for the Indians to be pleased by small words and 
little courtesies and, getting duped thereby, give up their position. Hence it is, 
this paper is often uttering words of warning ‘Awake, awake’. No western 
country can deny that India once excelled all the other countries in respect of 
wisdom, administration, war,agriculture and industry. Since the time of Alexander 
the Great, the educational, material and industrial wealth of India is being steadily 
transferred to the western countries and India has, in return, imbibed the false 
western civilization and is ruining herself. The westerners ruined our industries 
here and transplanted them in their own land. The way in which the East India 
Company, out of sympathy for the English merchants, destroyed our factories, 
oppressed our industrialists and imposed unjust duties on our articles, is clearly 
described by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya in his dissenting minute to the 
report of the Industries Commission. It is recorded by historians that the muslin 
manufactured in our country was purchased by the Egyptians and that ships 
built in India navigated in the Thames. A thrill passes over us when we read 
these things and our blood boils. Alas! Our industries have perished. We, . 
who built ships, are now idling away in playing football with the westerners. 
Our lives become a prey to empty titles, are spent in banqueting halls and offices. 
Industry, the main spring of the country, has been seized by the westerners and 
our country thereby stands tarnished and disgraced. It is only to remove our 
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chakles that: the European war appeared. - The night. has passed, the darkness has: 
waned and the sun of yer 4 18 Just rising in splendour. Afraid of this: Doctor 
Mr. Tilak is striving to turn the light of the sun on. 


Navar too has returned, an 


India. O Indians! Are you still asleep ? The war front of liberty awaits. you. 
Awake to wage war for righteousness. Lloyd George and President Wilson are 
the Commanders: in the war of liberty of the world. The flags of liberty are 
waving in the air, and the drums of victory are sounding. Awake, arise, to 
advance to the front. with truth and courage in either hand. 


89, Referring to the a given by 5 Bombay Rice Merchants’ Associa- 

ion to the Viceroy jcomplaining against the 

The cdeemer Seige. steamer freight having been aseeaed sixfold now, 

the Swadesamitran, of the 8th January, observes:—It is a known fact that the 

Government have taken over all the ships and are managing the business them- 

selves. ‘The chief grievance of the rice merchants is that the freight demanded is 

far above the cost of running the ships. Seeing that the increase of freight is 

one of the chief causes of the unduly high price of rice and the regulation of the 

scale of this freight is under the control of the Government, can they remain quiet 

without caring for public benefit? We urge that they should pay prompt 
attention to this matter and do the needful. 


40. The Desarhakian, of the 9th January, contains a short note under this 
The British justice heading and observes :—'l'he acts of the bureaucrats 

appointed by the Britishers in India and Ireland, 
have cast a slur on the British justice. An Irish dramatist is reported to have 
been sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment for having sung two Irish 
songs in a certain place. Oh what a punishment for the offence! This punish- 
ment may well be compared to the punishment inflicted upon the students who 
cried out Vande Mataram at the time of the Partition of Bengal. We understand 
that the Irish people are endeavouring to return as members to the Parliament 
only such as have been inflicted such unjust punishment Why cannot we too 
elect as our representatives those that are charged by the bureaucrats for political 
offences and unnecessarily punished ? 


41. Remarking that Sir Reginald Craddock, the Lieutenant Governor of 
Burma, wants to cut off all connexion between 
India and Burma and that he is making efforts to 
secure this end, the Desabhakian, of the 9th January, observes :—We can well 
assert that many evil consequences will result by thus separating Burma from 
India. It is evident from history that, for ages past, there has been a close 
connexion between these two countries. So the people of both the countries will 
regret the proposed separation. ‘The Burmese cannot pull on even for a day 
without the assistance of the Indians. It is highly regrettable that, without 
knowing this, a way-farer like Sir Reginald Craddock should be devising some 
new course. It appears the European Association in Rangoon is urging the 
appointment of a committee to settle the financial relationship between Burma 
and India, in view of the proposed separation of the two countries. It is not 
apparent how this association will be a gainer by this projected separation. It is 
the opinion of the wise that, if Burma is not administered under the supervision 
of the Viceroy, it will suffer under the autocratic rule of the Lieutenant Governor. 
Will the British Government act realising this ? 


42. Referring to the fact that a circular had been sent by the Madras 
Chamber of Commerce to the Chambers in other 

PB ew India and the Madras provinces calling upon each of them to make a 
mber of Commeree. representation to the Government of India to 
crush New India, “‘ which preaches disloyalty” and to confine those in charge of 
it for writing seditious articles, and to the refusal of the Burma Chamber of 
Commerce to accede to this suggestion, the Desabhakian, of the 9th January; 
says:—What benefit is likely to result to this Anglo-Indian Association by 
crushing New India? It has not acted more ignominiously than the Madras Mail 
and no respectable Indian paper would do so. ‘I'he above circular of the Madras 
Chamber of Commerce has created in us various doubts. What right has this 
tiny association to ask the Government to crush a paper which is published for 
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the benefit of the public? Who are the members of this body ? We fail to seg. 
why those, who have come down here from England to amass a fortune, shoald 
‘nterfere in other matters without confining themselves to their business. ‘The 
Hindu and New India have been prohibited from entering into Burma. We 
have to suspect whether this may be due to the suggestion of this Anglo-Indian 
mercantile association, This makes the wise presume that the present aaminis- 
tration is run only by these Anglo-Indian merchants. Apart from this, we can 
certainly say that these mercantile associations have no power to crush a news- 


paper, working for the benefit of the public. 


43. The Mahavikatadutan, of the 4th January, remarks that titles are usually 
conferred either for contributing money lavishly to 
the war fund and other public purposes or for 
doing Government work properly and referring specially to those in the new 
yeur honours list this time. observes that this Presidency gets very few titles and 
that even then a great difference is made between black and white. 


The Lokopakari of the 6th January, echoes’ almost the same views as those 
contained in the Desabhaktan, of the Ist idem on this subject and abstracted 
in paragraph 34 of Report No. 2 of 1919. 


A correspondent to the Sampad Abhyudaya of the 6th January writes :— 
The titles of Diwan Bahadur and Rao Bahadur 
have been conferred this year on Rao Bahadur 
P. Tyagaroya Chetty and Mr. Kandaswamy Chetti. Both these persons are 
leaders among Brahmin haters. They are very clever in creating ill-will between 
the Brahmins and non-Brahmins. The grant of titles to these persons shows to 
what extent they have earned the good will of Lord Pentland. There are 
some of this type in Mysore too and, one or two among them even surpass these. 


I earnestly hope that they, too, may get titles in proportion to their Brahman 
hatred. 


A correspondent, writing in the Samadarsi of the 11th January, states 

| that out of a total of 310 new year honours, 226 
have been given to Europeans and only 84 to 
Indians; and this in a land inhabited by 320 million Indians and only a few 
hundred thousand Europeans and in a matter where work in India for King and 
country was to be rewarded. ‘This is how the bureaucracy moves. How can the 
people expect to deserve the generosity of the bureaucracy, before a Government 
which finds fault with the people in whatever they may try to do for the public 
good or for the King’s glory, in a land weakened by caste hatred and jealousy in 


every direction whether in respect of Social Reform or Administrative freedom or 
industrial advancement ? 


44. The Lokopakari, of the 6th January, reproduces the substance of the 
comments of the Aindu Nesan of the 31st December 


; 1918 and the 4th January 1919 on this subject, 
which have been abstracted in paragraph 24 of Report No. 2 of 1919. 


45. ‘The Swadesamitran, of the 9th January, publishes an article from the pen 


eg ia 6f a correspondent in which he dwells upon the 
‘Cruel acts” of the Censor in detaining at times 
the news of this country from reaching the west, and in which the following 


observations find place:—The last Congress at Delhi has chosen Tilak, Ghandi, 
Hassan Imam and others as representatives of India at the Peace Conference, and 
it is proposed to send a telegram to these persons to this effect. But my anxiety 
is that the telegram should reach them unobstructed by the Censor. As this is 
a matter of very great importance, the Censor will be incurring the displeasure of 
the thirty-three crores of the Indian population, unless he, without being careless 


(as he. was in regard to Mrs. Besant’s cable), arranges to see that the message 
reaches the destination in the appointed time. 


46. The Desabhaktan, of the 9th January, publishes an article from the pen 


British officials in India. of a correspondent, in which the following observa- 


tions occur :—Persons that are appointed to the 
post of the Secretary of State for India, however staunchly hep aia howe 
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supported liberty and swaraj, hated repression, and entertained liberal views in 
general before their appointment, stamp under their feet the rights and privileges 
of the people, and become enemies to liberty the moment they are appointed to 
this post. It is only when Lord John Morley, the chief disciple of the late 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone and a follower of John Bright, John Stuart Mill, Thomas 
Bain and Bradlaugh, known for his wide experience and deep learning, was 
wielding the administration of India holding office as the Secretary of State that 
such repressive measures as Regulation ILI of 1518, the Seditious Meetings Act, the 
Press Act, and the Special Tribunals Act were revived and passed. It is only then 
many patriots were kept in custody and deported. The official publications based 
on the Rowlatt Committee’s report clearly show how the patriots who, with disinter- 
ested motives, rendered services to the country, were oppressed by the Government 
with the help of the moderates, at the time Lord Morley’s scheme of reforms was 
published. Even at the present time, when Mr. Montagu of the Liberal Party is 
the Secretary of State, repressive laws such as the |efence of India Act are still in 
force to enable the bureaucrats to gag, imprison and oppress the patriots who in a 
spirit of self-sacrifice work for the liberation of the thirty crores of the people of India. 
In Bengal and other provinces thousands of youths are being kept in custody for 
years together without any inquiry and ill-treated in prison merely on the 
strength of the C.1.D. reports. Itis known to all how our hearts are throbbing 
every moment at the sufferings of our countrymen in various ways. ‘T'o add to this, 
the Rowlatt Committee’s report also teems with recommendations for repressive 
measures. What is the necessity for this incessant increase of such measures ? 
The present council of the Secretary of State for India should be dissolved and 
recoustituted with Indians as members thereof, and the law relating to the 
administration of India properly amended. Or the council should preferably be 
disbanded once for all. How violently did Mr. Montagu condemn the present 
method of Indian administration when the report of the Mesopotamian Commis- 
sion was discussed ? Then again how strongly he pleaded for India’s cause, at 
the time when Lord Morley’s statue was unveiled and the Indian budget was 
discussed ? In spite of all this, what is the reason for India to be suffering like 
this now? It is only the retention of the India Council. Mr. Montagu himself 
has exposed the defects in the method in which this council is transacting business. 
If this is disbanded, then the voice of the old civilian bandicoots therein will 
not prevail, and then only will the harmony between England and India be 
strengthened and lead to the formation of a mighty empire in the world. 


45, The Desabhakian, of the 9th January, observes:—The Government of 
cate Madras invariably entertain wrong notions of all 
ead agra ~ pena matters, and they are perhaps unaware of the evil 

ee ae ee : consequences thereof. We would repeatedly urge 
that it is neither fair nor just on their part to blindly place all manner of construc- 
tions on the several events happening in the country, the movements started 
therein and the objects of such movements and publish the same without ascer- 
taining their real significance. For instance, taking the case of the administration 
report of the Madras Presidency for 1917-18, everybody will admit that the 
Opinions therein expressed by the Government in regard to the political situation of 
the country in the year under report, are erroneous. We do not know who writes 
such false statements and misrepresentations in report like this Whoever he 
may be, we cannot but think that the fat salary given to him is only a waste. 
He can now give publicity to such untruths and escape, but we are afraid he 
cannot escape God’s retribution. The Government have in their report attributed 
the political agitation in the year under review to three causes. But in doing so, 
have they forgotten that the increase of political agitation in this presidency is 
due to the evil deeds of the bureaucrats and their wicked attempts to overthrow 
the Home Rule League and the Labour Union? It is certain that though the 
authorities might forget their evil deeds through the opulence of their power, 
yet the public cannot forget it. Then regarding the newspapers published in 
this presidency during the year under report, the Government think that these 
employed violent language while writing about political matters. If it 

d been a fact, we have to ascribe it only to the action of the Government. The 
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report attributes the increase of the Home Rule agitation to New India and 
the Hindu. It is seen that in the year 1917 nine newspapers were crushed for the 
reason, as it appears to us that security was demanded of them. If the Govern.. 
ment had evinced sympathy with the wishes and aspirations of the people, there 
would have been affinity between the rulers and the ruled. But the Government 
had their own old way. Whose fault is this? 


ntine upon this report, the Swadesamitran, of the 9th Januar 
ee earl :—Though one should be glad at the bee 
The Madras Administration ornment having realized the importance of the 
Report for 1917-18. olitical struggle of the people and given it a 
prominence in the preface to this report, the statements made therein do pain us 
much. ‘Ihese statements give room to the conclusion that the labourers have no 
grievance whatever and that it is the Home Rulers that have set them up. It may 
be that some Home Rulers are connected with the labour movement. But we warn 
the Government that, unless they realize that this movement is worked solely by 
the labourers, they will fail to discharge their duty at critical junctures. It is 
really surprising that, while this report should contain a narration of the incidents 
that occurred last year, it should embody the opinions of the bureaucracy that 
drafted it. It is stated therein that the extremist papers contained some violent 
articles in May last year, that His Excellency Lord Pentland had to give a warn- 
ing about Home Rule at the next meeting of the Legislative Council, that, as this 
warning was not heeded, Mrs. Besant and others were interned and that, though 
the agitation set up thereupon was not a genuine one, they were subsequently 
released according to the wishes of the Government of India. Perhaps the gentle- 
man who drafted this report is unaware of the facts that after Lord Pentland’s 
warning Mr. Montagu made an announcement in Parliament on the 20th August 
1917, that he visited India in pursuance of it and that, in consultation with Lord 
Chelmsford, he has made some proposals for bringing about Home Rule in India! 
Though it is stated in the report as if Lord Pentland had anticipated at Ootacamund 
what was to happen afterwards, subsequent events have proved that His Excellency’s 
views are not those of the British Government. We anxiously await the action 
of the Government of India on the unusual procedure adopted by the Local 
Government of adding a preface to their administration report and of making 
sta*ements therein which insinuate that they acted rightly in interning Mrs. Besant 
and others and that the Government of India were wrong in having directed their 
release. ‘I'he report again makes it appear that the Home Rule movement was a 
failure and that the non-Brahman movement has proved verv effective, which 
means that all efforts made to reduce the strength of the bureaucracy and transfer 
it to the people of the country have become useless, while the movement carried 
on to preserve the strength of the bureaucracy intact has-spread like wild-fire. 
This only makes it sure that the Government are building castles in the air, without 
understanding the attitude of the people of the country. We have often referred 
to the impression of many that the non-Brahman movement has the support of 
certain highly placed officials, But it is only in this report that the Government 
themselves ventured to appreciate one party and depreciate another. In that 
portion of the report dealing with newspapers, an appreciative reference is made 
to the Justice, the organ of the non-Brahman party, having severely condemned 
the life and work of Mrs. Besant. During the discussion about the Press Act in the 
Imperial Legislative Council in September last, Sir William Vincent pointed out 
the inadvisability of papers throwing dust over one another, instead of discussing 
subjects. But the appreciation of the Justice by the Local Government shows that 
they are in favour of this undesirable act. The object of the writer of the preface 
to this report 1s perhaps to crush Mrs. Besant, New India and the Home Rule 
movement. As the Government have allowed this impression to be created, the 
Madras Chamber of Commerce may hereafter press them closer to suppress 
New India, If the English merchants of Madras try to injure those that work for 
the Indians, how can the latter tolerate them? Have not the Indians the right 
to demand the suppression of the Madras Chamber of Commerce ? 


The Desabhaktan, of the 10th J anuary, reverts to this report and says :— 
A close scrutiny of this report cannot but disclose the regret and jealousy of the 
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bureaucracy in having to give up their power. The haphazard statements in. 
the report cannot be justified on any account and the partial attitude of tue Gov- 

ernment on political questions is to be condemned. It is stated in the report that 
the efforts of the extremists to promote national education have not been ver 
fruitful. How can the development of national education harm the Madras 
Government and why should they be jealous of it? They are provoked perhaps 
because all their attempts to put it down have proved futile. The report shows 
that the Local Government have a great sympathy for the party, which is 
traitorous to the country. What can he their motive for this? Perhaps they 

gloat over the widening of the gulf between the Brahmans and the non-Brahmans. 

They are inciting class-hatred because they think that their own powers can be 

reserved intact only if the factions among the people increase. They seem to 
tive a better knowledge of the secrets of the non-Brahmans. It is admitted by 

many that several statements in the report are contrary to truth. If a few 

zamindars have joined the aforesaid traitorous party, can it be stated that all 

zamindars are averse to Home Rule? There is again an observation in the report 
that the release of Mrs. Besant was taken by those who did not understand the 
situation correctly and those who had been given a wrong version of the facts, to 
mean a weakening of the Government in the war. This argument is compatible 
with that of the Government that political agitators were the cause of the food- 
riots. The people will clearly understand from this the nature of their rulers. 
It is not fair for the Government to take sides, when there are factions among the 
people. We have often pointed out that the Local Government are proceeding on 
a wrong track. Though they commit mistakes, they are provoked if such 
mistakes are pointed out. As they are siding with the Anglo-Indians and the 
non-Brahmans, there is room to suspect that they may conduct the administration 
according to the wishes of Mr. Welby. When will the time come when the 
bureaucracy cease to act on the evil advice of a body like the Madras Chamber of 
Commercve ? 


Referring to a statement in this report that the people were loyal, happy 
es and contented during the year under report, the 
a, rar — Desabhaktan, of the 13th January, observes: that 

pn they suffered greatly last year on account of the 
rise in the price of food-stufts, and scarcity of cloth and fuel, and remarks :—We 
accept the statement that the people were loyal and contented, and the reason for 
this is that the Indians are accustomed to bear calmly any kind of hardship. But 
the statement that the Indians were happy is contrary to truth. The authorities 
can write whatever they like. But none can hide the truth. The Government 
have probably interpreted as happiness the calmness of the people who, being 
loyal, could do nothing else. 


48. The Desabhakian, of the 10th January, {writes i. follows ed the past 
ie oe one week rice is being sold at exorbitant prices in 
aor eee Oe ee the markets of Madras with impunity. Further, 
it is stated that the stock of rice in the markets is also diminishing. Por centuries 
together, it has been usual for rice to be brought into Madras from other places. 
But now, instead of this, to find rice being sent out of Madras to places which 
grow paddy, is due to nothing but the anomalous exigencies of the times. Are 
the Government aware that rice is being sent from here to Conjeeveram, Sadras, 
Kaveripakkam and other places? Are not the miseries suffered by the Madrasees 
enough? It is necessary that the Government should come forward, at least 
hereafter, to relieve the distress of the people. 
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49. Referring to the statement of the Madras Times that President Wilson is shies ~~ 
ite ‘ tas, 
a visionary, the Swadesamitran, of the 10th January, 10th Jan, 1919. 


A inepae Wilson and the observes :—Attempts can be made to refute his views 

only by such criticisms, but it is next to impossibility 
to refute the same by argument. If all the great powers in the world would 
adopt the views that President Wilson has been expressing ever since the Americans 


entered on this war, the statement of the Christians that all men are brethren | 


will become a reality. His recent observation at Milan that force can be put down 
at any time but not so the love of liberty, is borne out by the experience of the 
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world. Let those who dream to wield unlimited yg wer | by curbing the love of 
liberty bear the above words in their mind: If President Wilson’s views end 
only as empty dreams, he cannot be held responsible for it. If the powers that 
meet at the Peace Conference refuse to accede to his views, it is certain they will 
have no manner of justice in their cause,-but'the mere ambition to rule over others 
keeping the latter under subjection. So far as these views concern India, the 
have been accepted by all parties. What he said in Turin on the 7th instant 
about the investment of the foreign capital in a couutry and the consequent 
increase of the influence of the foreigners therein is borne out by the experience 
of India. Before the time of Lord Dalhousie, the Europeans did not begin to 
work out industries in India on a large scale investing their capital here. Till 
then, though the East India Company were mindful of increasing their profits, 
they attempted to rule India for the benefit of the Indians. But Lord Dalhousie 
arranged for English merchants to start industries investing large capital here. 
Since then foreign merchants began to take a firm root in this country and their 
influence grew strong. Even now, they form the main obstacle in the way of the 
Indians’ getting responsible government. ‘The cry of Lord Sydenham in England 
that the grant of Home Rule to India will affect the British capitalists, is known 
to all. As India bas thus become a pasture-land for the foreign capitalists, all 
the political parties here demand the right of imposing import, export and 
counter duties. When once the right of taxation is obtained, the British will no 
longer wish to have political control, which is now employed towards acquiring 
wealth and thereby increasing the prosperity of their countrymen. If India gets 
this right, then Britain will agree to maintain with her the same relationship as 
she has now with the colonies, and renounce political control. So India is 
thoroughly convinced of the truth of the statement that, when once foreign capital 
is allowed in a country, the influence of the foreigners will predominate therein 
and is demanding a right to imporove the present condition. 


50. In a story published in the form of a dialogue in the supplement to the 


i ae Swadesamitran of the 11th January, the following 
pr Ht observations find place :— 


A.—Are you aware of the fate of the Home Rule League? 

B.—Yes. Iam. Even the local Government have made some remarks 
about it in the preface to their administration report, which indicate their 
aversion to it. 

A,.—It is but natural. The time is at hand. Now, what has become of 
the Home Rule movement ? 


51. The /esabhaktan, of the 9th January, reproduces in Tamil the comments 
of the Zimes on a booklet on the indigenous 
medicines in India by Mr. J. C. Ghosh, Chemist, 

-Madras Government Medical Stores, detailing the 

necessity for a special legislation in the matter of the sale of such medicines here. 


52. In a lengthy article under this heading contributed by a correspondent 

ig er gD to the Desabhakian, of the 9th January, extolling 

ae ee er eee the greatness of India in ancient times, the follow- 
ing observations occur :—As the Britishers and the Allies entered on the war with 
high ideals, the Indians also came forward to sacrifice their body, life and wealth 
in favour of the British. Is it not then the duty of the British to confer on 
India, a country that waged war to safeguard the rights of foreign countries, her 
own rights? ‘I'he Minto-Morley scheme of reforms was in fact not productive of 
much good to us. Now the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme has come out, about 
which varied views are held by the people, and, judging from the present situa- 
tion, we have to say that even this is not adequate for us. . . The East India 
Company that came to India for purposes of trade gradually established their 
ruie here by alternately helping one party against the other. From this it can 
be understood that it is trade that gives a country a status. Generally speaking, 
it is those countries that are foremost in trade and industry that excel in 
prosperity and wealth. . . The British merchants, afraid of the rapid progress 
of Japan in trade and industries, think that the trade of Japan with India should 
not be permitted to develop. Fearing that the progress of industries in India 
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materially affect their profits, they have now begun to prefer the growth of 
8 trade to that of J apan. This we should attribute to our seed fortune. 

The riches of India have risen in flood and emptied themselves into the 
sean of the western countries and the annual drain of wealth from here is not 
small. Now India is unable to take care of herself. 


53, The Dravidan, of the llth J anuary, publishes in full and the Swadesamitran 


; of the 13th idem in abstract a lecture delivered b 
Doctor Nayar's lecture. Doctor Nayar recently on his work in England. : 


54, Inviting the attention of the Government to the present condition of the 
ie teal dhestion rice market, the Hindu Nesan, of the 11th January, 
. _ Gbserves :—What is the cause of such a stress even 
in places where plenty of rice could be had? What made it necessary to send 
rice out of Madras to Conjeeveram and the neighbouring villages? What became 
of the rice available in these places? The Government should have accorded 
rmission for the export of rice from there. Before granting this permission, 
should they not have reserved the quantity required for local ere om ? 
Large quantities of rice are allowed to be in stock in the Godavari and Kistna 
districts and, in some places there, rice can be ‘had even now at five measures 
per rupee, whereas in Madras it is difficult to get even three measures. The 
authorities, who were managing the rice trade and regulating the distribution of 
that commodity among the various places, should see that rice is sent out onl 
from the northern districts to other places. It is a serious mistake that they 
should have acted just the other way. While the internal affairs of this Presidency 
are in this condition, matters in Burma and Bengal are also painful. The 
Government of India remained inactive for a long time in regard to the food 
question and the measures subsequently adopted were not adequate. Finally, we 
were under the impression that they had since made proper arrangements in the 
matter. Now we have reason to think that our impression was wrong. The rice 
merchants in Bengal and Burma have again increased the price of rice. Who 
has permitted them to doso? It appears that the proprietors of-rice mills in 
Rangoon are bent on making huge profits at this crisis. We should try to 
convince them that it 1s not proper to raise the prices as they please. The 
Government of India should not give them so much liberty. 


The Hindu .Vesan, of the 13th January, observes:—It is true that the 

eS Agricultural Department preserves carefully in 

Hood production. ‘their farms cattle manure and demonstrate the 
application thereof. But they stop with this. They should devise means ‘to 
instruct the ryots in different places about the way in which the manure has to be 
collected. If this work is carefully done, it is certain that the yield will improve 
though not immediately, at least in course of time. So great benefit will result 
by the Government paying prompt attention to this matter. 


55. The Swadesamitran, of the 11th January, refers to a statement in the report 
of the Gwalior State in which the Chief of that 
State is said to have observed that the officials 
should never forget that their wealth, happiness, and welfare entirely depend 
upon the agriculturists, and that, if they follow the modern principle that their 
prestige should be maintained at any cost, the State will be ruined, and 
observes that these words apply very well to many of the bureaucrats here. 


56. The Swadesamitran, of the 11th January, reproduces in Tamil the speech 
eee =n of the editor of the Hindu in Ceylon and certain 
Necessity for agitation. opinions expressed by the editor of the Basumati on 
their return from England, and makes the following observations among others : — 
We should try to achieve our ends by making every Englishman realize that the 
eminence of the British Empire can be maintained only if India is prosperous and 
contented. In addition to this, propagandist work must be carried on 1p India 


Officials and agrioultarists. 


On an extensive scale. The cry of the Indians should reach the ears of the | 


nglishmen, who assume an attitude of indifference towards India. As Mr. Lloyd 
*¢0rge, who is a Liberal, has to be at the head of the Conservative party, 1t 1s not 
ely that the Cabinet, as constituted under his Presidency, will continue long in 
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yower. This coalition may hold only until a final peace 1s concluded. When 
oreign affairs are settled and internal questions taken up for consideration, 
differences will naturally crop up. A new election may then take place, the 
Labour party may come into power and through them India may be benefited. 
It is our business to seek the means to this end. . . Though India was not 
kept in a proper position to offer any assistance at the time of the war, she helped 
the Empire beyond her means, and the reason for this 1s her love for the Empire, 
It is, therefore, the most important duty of the British to satisfy the Indians and 


- the British Statesmen should take care to see that the love of India does not wane. 


If they do not realize their responsibility, we should make them to do so. 


57. Quoting figures to show the large number of deaths from cholera, plague, 
smallpox and other diseases during 1917-18 in this 
— Presidency, the Desabhaktan, of the 13th January, 
observes :—Very meagre have been the efforts of the Government to prevent these 
diseases. If these at least had been properly directed, so many deaths could havo 
been avoided. The Government have not made any mention, in their Adminis- 
tration Report, of the measures they propose to adopt to prevent an increase in 
deaths during this and the following years. We warn the authorities that sound 
statesmanship demands protection from danger beforehand. 


58. Referring to a recent telegram regarding the recommendations of the 

Rowlatt Committee to be introduced for considera- 
the tion at the ensuing meeting of the Imperial 

Legislative Council, the Desabhaktan, of the 13th 
January, says:—We are greatly afraid whether the peace which at present 
prevails in the country will be upset if the above recommendations should come 
into force. Experts in politics say that these recommendations are being brought 
into force to suppress constitutional agitation in India. We ask the just and the 
kind Britishers whether it is fair to suppress such agitation. British rule is 
regarded with a kind of reverence and respect by all. Why then should such a 
rule give room for being regarded with contempt in India alone? We have 
many a time pointed out that the administration by the bureaucrats in this 


country violates justice. When would this administration be supplanted here by 
true British rule ? 


59. Referring to the statement of Mr. Ghose that none in England knows 
ee a N anything about India, the Desabhakian, of the 13th 
5 ‘ January, observes:—This should be particularly 
noted. The people there are said to be under the-impression that the present 
method of Government in India isa right one. We, as British subjects, are 
ashamed to note that the British should be unaware of the way in which the 
country under their sway is being governed. It is highly regrettable that many 
among the British are not even aware of the existence of a country like India, 
which has been the cause of all their glory and wealth. It does not matter much 
if such people keep quiet without talking anything of India. On the other hand, 
they give out their opinions as if they know much about her and hinder her 


progress. It is to counteract this, that the people here wish that a deputation 
should be sent from India. 


60. The Desabhaktan, of the 13th January, refers to an order of the Govern- 


that Witenes. ment of Bihar and Orissa that one Mr. R. Mujumdar, 

_who is now imprisoned in the jail at Hazaribag, 
should pene the funeral rites for his dead mother within the precincts of the 
jail and remarks:—It is regrettable that the Government do not realize that, 
according to the tenets of Hinduism, funeral rites should not be performed in 4 
jail. This reply will certainly cause grief and surprise to the Hindus. The 
authorities are every day growing ignorant of the religious observances of the 


people and slighting their feelings. Should we point out that this is contrary to 
British justice and to the promises of the Government ? 


61. Referring to the statement in a report published by the Government 


et that, during 1917-1918, out of the total ber of 
Medical f : . 5. : » * ] e O numbe 
Vee edee in the in-patients in hospitals in this Presidency, 27,281 
; persons were suffering from infectious diseases, the 


Recommendations of 
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Desabhaktan, of the 11th January, observes :— What arrangements have the Gov- 
ernment made for preventing the spread of infectious diseases in the country ? 
The health condition of the people of our Presidency during the said year was 
not satisfactory as compared with that of the previous year. It is highly doubtful 
whether this condition will any way improve during 1918-1919. Day by day 


famine and pestilence are increasing, and it is not known whether the Government 
propose to pay due attention to these. 


62. Adverting to a statement of the Madras Mail that the Home Rule 
movement which has been in existence in India for 
The Madras Mai and the the last some years has not received the support 
Congress. of the public, that the main object of this movement 
is to drive away the British from India, and that the proceedings of the last 
Congress clearly show how a small coterie consisting of party-spirited and 
uneducated persons and inexperienced youths have hindered the progress of the 
Indians, the Desabhaktan, of the 11th January, writes :— We are at a loss to know 
how this paper made up its mind to remark in this strain. How did it come to 
know that the Home Rule movement in this country has not obtained the support 
of the public? Ah! Whataninsight it has!! Similarly its observation that the 
Home Rulers are endeavouring to drive away the British from India, has neces- 
sarily to be condemned by all Indians, as this is quite contrary to truth. We can 
strongly assert that none can excel the Home Rulers in loyalty. What 
construction does the Madras Mail place on the word ‘loyalty’? Does it mean 
that only those that are nodding to all the wrong actions of the Government are 
loyal persons? ‘There may be so many differences and disputes among the 
Indians ; but what right has this Anglo-Indian paper to deal with them? Allare 
agreed that it is only the Indians that should determine the progress of India 
and that the Anglo-Indians should have no say in the matter. 


63. Referring to the universal satisfaction caused to the Indians by the 

S'S P. Sinha. appointment of Sir S. P. Sinha as the Under 

ied: Secretary of State for India, the Swadesamitran, of 

the 18th January, remarks that this appointment clearly shows that Mr. Montagu 

is determined to reform the administration in spite of any devices of the civilians 
to prevent the introduction of administrative reforms. 


In its leading article on Sir S. P. Sinha and the importance of his 
Sir 8. P. Sinha. appointment as Under Secretary of State for India, 
Pie. the Malayala Manorama, of the 14th January, 
observes that the honour is not only unprecedented but is such as could not have 
been looked forward to at any time by Indians, and that doubtless all Indians 
will be immeasurably pleased with the unprecedented honour bestowed upon 
sir S, P. Sinha and will be immensely grateful for it to the British Government. 


64. Adverting to the speech of the Chairman of the;Reception Committee of this 

The Second South Indien N confederation, in which it is stated that, in spite of 

Brahman confederation, «st Majority of the population being non-Brahmans, 

: it is regrettable they have not adequate representa- 

tion in the Legislative Councils, the Desabhakian, of the 13th January, remarks in 

effect that non-Brahmans would secure high positions in the Legislative Councils 

and other places if they have the necessary qualifications and that the Govern- 
ment would not wilfully exclude them. . 

Coming then to the President’s speech, this paper makes the following 
observations among others :—Some of his statements are indeed strange. Hesays 
that non-Brahman movement is the only one that tends towards securing Govern- 
ment by the people in India. It is left to our friends to judge how far this 
statement is true. The only benefit derived from it is so far as we know, the 
creation of class-hatred and religious differences. The President finds fault 
with the Government and says that the motive of the Government is not apparent, 
in having taken into their confidence some who are opposed to their views and 
their administrative policy. What is his object in saying like this? Does 
he mean that the Government should hate the Home Rulers? Again, his obser- 
vation, questioning the action of the Government in having chosen among the 
press representatives sent to England, the editor of a paper which was proscribed 
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from two provinces in India, deserves to be ridiculed. Has the loyalty of the 
editor of the Hindu become tarnished because the Hindu has been thus proscribed ? 
Is not Dr. Nayar, who went to England wholly at the expense of the non- Brahman 
movement as the true representative of the non-Brahmans, the editor of Justice, a 

per which is not found fault with by the Government? Why have not the 
Goversinent of India chosen him also as a representative of the Press? Perhaps 


the Government lost sight of him then! 


Commenting on the proceedings of the second South Indian non. 

Brahman Conference, the Andhrapairika, of the 

The South Indian non- 13th January, remarks:—. . The resolutions 

Drakman Uonterenes. passed by the Conference relating to the prohibition 

of export of foodstuffs and to the enhancement of water-rate are in accord- 

ance with public opinion and the Government will do well to give effect to 
them. . . 


65. Reviewing the proceedings of the several conferences held at Delhi, the 
Andhrapatrika, of the 8th January, observes:—. . . 
The declaration of rights is the most important 
resolution of the Congress. ‘To reform the system 
of administration, denying to the people the right of meeting, the right of speak- 
ing and the right of the Press will be ineffective like decorating a lifeless idol, and 
is not certainly calculated to further the national progress. The conflict between 
thetworaces under a foreign government givesrise to restriction on national freedom 
which kill national vitality. The fall of the Russian Empire and the imbecility of 
the Indian people are the strongest proofs of this statement. . . ‘T'’o those who 
have understood the opinions expressed by the Muhammadans at their conference, it 
will be clear that the era of ruling Indians by dividing and cajoling them has come 
to an end for the British authorities. . . That the desire of Indians for self-govern- 
ment is unanimous has been shown by the National Congress and the Moslem League 
which met at Delhi. The British Government will do well, in the interests of 
this country and of the Empire, to establish self-government recognising the force 
in the resolutions passed by the aforesaid great national assemblies. . Both 
the Moderates and the Nationalists are crying aloud with one voice that political 
reforms without fiscal autonomy will be just like a mirage. . . The well-being of 
the people will be impossible so long as the resources of the country are used not 
for its benefit but for the benefit of other countries. This economic slavery 
must be got rid of in order that the poverty of the people which is the main 
eause for the increase of disease and death among them may be rooted out. The 
yr sam of self-government is the only royal road for the attainment of this 
-object. 


66. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 9th January, expresses 


approval and another disapproval of the Village 
Officers’ Act Amendment Bill. 


A correspondent to the Swadesamitran, of the 6th January, comments as 

Village officers. follows upon the Bill to provide for certain changes 
: in the rules governing the succession of persons to 
village offices and suggests the desirability of the Bill being taken up for con- 
sideration after an interval of six months and after making inquiries of the 
village officers in every district :—The right of registering a mirasi right in the 
name of a minor has been cancelled, without the principle of succession by mirasi 
right itself being cancelled. This is not fair. The name of the heir should, 
under any circumstances, be registered, otherwise the Revenue Divisional Officer 
should nominate one qualified from among the heirs or relations of the last holder. 
As the section empowering the Tahsildar and Deputy Tahsildar to levy a fine 
has been omitted, they will have to be vested with the power of the Revenue 
Divisional Officer even when they are appointed Tahsildar or Deputy Tahsildar. 
As Tahsildars and Deputy Tahsildars have a direct control over the village 
officers and their slightest displeasure may cost the latter their appointment, it is 
not wise to entrust them with the powers of a Divisional Officer, or if they ‘must 
have these powers, such powers should be given only to such of them as are 


above 50 years of age. It is not sound to provide only for one appeal and 
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revision. The decision of a Civil or Criminal court is at times altered ata 
number of stages and justice obtained only in the High Court. Justice can 
always be expected from the higher officials. _ So two appeals and a revision 
should be allowed. ‘‘ Regulation suits” will increase the work of the Revenue 
officials. Rules should be framed for permitting suits in civil courts regarding 
nowination. , 

With reference to the Village Officers Act Amendment Bill, the Sudarsini, 

of the Ist January, writes :--The right of 

‘Villag minors to succeed to the posts of their fathers 
ditary right. will be dispensed with in future. Will all have 
major sons to succeed them? If not, should the karnam’s office coming on from 
grandfathers and fathers go to strangers? . . . They are now cutting at the 
very root of this hereditary mght. . . . When deputy tahsildars are made 
the appointing authorities, does the resulting corruption need to be described ? 
How many persons holding magistrates’ posts are not taking bribes? How many 
tahsildars are not building palacial houses, and acquiring lands? Our readers 
know all these facts by experience. Caste favouritism is another evil. 
Even now, there are many Achari tahsildars who beat karnams and many Nayudu 
tahsildars who abuse them. Is there any doubt that in future tahsildars will 
exact all sorts of service from village officers, just as Ravana did from the 
eight Regents of cardinal points? . . . The poor village officers pay 
4 out of the 8 rupees of their salary for the feast of the officer. Will the 
matter end there? Can the ‘Mamuls’ to the peon and the cook be avoided? 
The Revenue Inspector’s ‘ Mamul’ is likewise inevitable. Should it be speciall 
said how much money the village officers should take with them toa lamabandi 
camp? Officers with fat salaries are granted travelling allowance. The poor 
village officers have no such allowan¢e. . . God only knows what difficulties 
the village munstf will have to suffer, if he does not tip the clerks in the District 
Munsif’s Court when he goes there for the inspection of the civil cases register 
of his village. When officers drawing salaries below Rs. 30 a moath are given 
grain compensation or war allowance, it is not understood why the low-paid 
village officers should not receive it, . . However frequently memorials were 
sent for the redress of the village officers’ grievances, there has been no reply at 
all. But the Government come forward to destroy their hereditary rights. We 
can say with certainty that the want of wisdom in their officers is responsible for 
this. . . It is not for the means of livelihood but for the prestige and influence 
‘which they give their holders in the village, that people still cling to these offices. 

The Government themselves will realize in future the advantages which 
result from the appointment of outsiders to these offices in preference to the 
members of families holding them with respect from time immemorial. . . It 
is our belief that an outsider will. not care to keep up the old prestige of the 
family and cannot discharge the duties of his office with the same diligence and 
devotion as the members of the hereditary family. The Government will do well 
to consider this aspect and withdraw the proposed amendment 


67. The Andhrapatrika, of the 31st December, publishes in Telugu the 
speeches of the Presidents of the Indian Industrial 
Conference and the All-India Hindu Conference 
and of the Chairman of the Reception Committee of the All-India Moslem League 
and the third day’s proceedings of the Indian National Congress. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 4th January, publishes in Telugu the fourth 
day’s proceedings of the National Congress and the 
speech of the President of tne Moslem League. 


68. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 2nd J wae? { wre epost 
Sao the Park Fair accident:—. . . Itis understoo 

y ne Pe ne nents. that some wicked men taking advantage of the 

nic robbed some women of their jewels. The crowd then increased, people 

egan to run in crowds and in this confusion, two women and one or two 

children, it is said, lost their lives from pressure. . . The occurrence of the 

accident is strange considering that the Fair was held in spite of protests from the 
People and the Corporation. a ) 


Village offices and the here- 
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The: Sampad Ab a, of the 4th January, writes:—His Excellency 

¢ iii ‘the Governor was prepared to show that he was rl 
The Madras Park Fair. the holding of the fair by presiding over the sports. 
It is astonishing that the administration should come to such a deplorable pass, 
In the face of this, a large number of members of the House of Lords were found 
to be opposed to the grant of responsible government. The British have struggled 
hard for their constitutional government. It is regrettable that despite this fact 
a large number of them are of opinion that they should have democratic powers 
in their own country and remain autocratic in India. It is not proper that Lord 
Pentland should incur any obloquy on the eve of his retirement. 

The same paper, in another article in its issue of the 6th January, writes :— 
People are advised not to eat their food in the vicinity of dung, but who can 
answer him who says that he would eat dung itself? It was suggested that large 
concourses of people should be avoided when there was danger of the spread of 
epidemics such as plague. If the authorities should disregard the suggestion and 
answer in anger that the people have no right to oppose their views, the people 
will naturally keep their mouths shut. A self-willed Government will perforce 
have to reap the fruit of its autocratic deeds. 


A note in the news columns of the Manorama, of the 10th J senate, says 

The fire at the Park Fair. that several complaints are being heard regarding the 

incident. One party complains that His Excellenc 

the Governor left as soon as the fire broke out, without doing anything to relieve 
the situation of distress. Some Anglo-Indians, on the other hand, maintain 
that His Excellency the Governor remained there till the fire was completely 
extinquished. Another complaint is that if the fire engine was properly tested 
beforehand much of the suffering and loss could have been avoided. The 
Commissioner of Police has issued some statements about the incident, but nothing 


satisfies the people at large. 
69. The Andhrapatrika, of the 2nd January, publishes in Telugu the resolu- 


The Moslem League. tions passed at the Delhi Session of the Moslem 
League. 


70. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 3rd January, gives a 
The Indian National Congress. S2™mary of some speeches delivered at the National 


Congress. 
Ina lengthy leading article dwelling on the proceedings of the Congress, 
The National Congress. the Swadeshabhimani, of the 3rd January, remarks :— 


This year’s session was a great and unprecedented 
success for more reasons than one. The President’s speech was as supremely 
logical, comprehensive and indicative of high statesmanship in its content as it 
was captivating, elegant and lucid in expression. 


_ Writing on the same subject, the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 6th January, 
writes :—As President Wilson observed in the west too, mutual cordiality, truth- 
fulness and justice are by no means universal. It would be difficult to achieve 
this end. The British are democrats by their birth as also by their action. It 
behoves us to consider why they have denied Home Rule to Ireland for the last 
700 years and have not given the Indians opportunities to practise even the a, b, c 
of democratic rule since they obtained suzerainty over India, while they granted 


responsible government to South Africa within six years of the territory coming 
under them. ‘The British are democrats. They 5 not pe c 


are | ople who will yield 
to mere prayers. They yield if one quarrels like the South African people. The 
latter resolved that they must either get responsible government or lay down 
their lives. It became clear that the situation might lead to the loss of the 


territory itself. Then they were granted responsible government. . . We 


shall be sure tu get responsible government. If we fail, let the self-seeking 

the Indians live for themselves. Among the millions of our al "asc a 
enough who are prepared to perform the yagna (sacrifice) for obtaining democracy 
and also enough to offer themselves as victims for the sacrifice. They are 
getting ready to offer their person and lives for securing the well-being of future 


India. God will be sure to reward their efforts. ‘The British Rulers and the 


8g 


Pritish public would do unto us as they do unto themselves and’ grant complete 
responsible government. We are fully confident that it will be so. 


71. Reviewing, in its leader under this heading, the Madras Administration 


Report, the Andhrapatrika, of the 10th Januar 
mee observes:—The report contains a description of 
the political situation. Had this description been made by the Sydenham party, 
there would have been no occasion for surprise. But that a Provincial Govern- 
ment which must be impartial to all politica] parties alike should publish such a 
report is strange. . . The efficacy of the present system of administration was 
brought to light by the Mesopotamian muddle. Mr. Montagu exposed the draw- 
packs of the present bureaucratic Government in such strong terms that no Indian 
olitical reformer would ever dare to use. . . It cannot but appear strange in 
these circumstances that the Madras Government should criticise the conduct of 
the Government of India. It was the internment of Mrs. Besant, and not the 
action of the Government of India that enhanced her influence. It is not true 
to say that the protest meetings in connexion with thé internment were spurious. 
They simply expressed the strong and abundant public feeling in the matter. 
There is no doubt that the campaign of constant vilification started by the Mail 
and the Justice against Brahmans and political leaders contributed not a little 
to the intensity of that feeling and strengthened the Home Rule movement. If 
these papers had been warned by the Government the situation would not have 
become so bad. The anti-Brahman movement has been viewed with favour in 
the report; but its leaders and the European community freely abused the 
Brahmans and thereby fanned the flame of Home Rule movement. Though it 
was pointed out by the leaders of the people that the occurrence of lootings and 
labour strikes were entirely due to economic conditions, the labour movement was 
referred to in the report as an offshoot of Home Rule agitation. . . It is very 
improper to say that such nationalist organs as the Hindu have given expression 
to strong views simply to attract subscribers. The reception accorded by His 
Majesty the Emperor to the editor of the Hindu will clearly show that this remark 
in the report is unfounded. . . The administration report has failed to take a 
liberal view of the present political situation. 


72. In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 13th January, 
observes:—. . . Onclose consideration, it may 
be said that practically, the Unionists who are 
opposed to progress will hold all power. It will 
easily be seen that such a Ministry which is incapable of inaugurating liberal 
measures even in ordinary times is totally unfit to be in power at the time of 
reconstruction of the Empire. . . It cannot be a sign for future progress that 
all the important appointments should be given tothe Unionists. . . Itis 
understood that Sir S. P. Sinha will shortly be made a peer.. This honour will 
have no other effect than lessening his usefulness to a great extent. . . On the 
whole, the appointments are mostly disappointing. And the ground for dis- 
appointment becomes all the stronger in view of the problems of reconstruction 
which the country has to face. » 


73. Uuder this heading, the Andhrapairika, of the 13th January, writes :—. 

Ti, ; . . It cannot but appear strange that the nationa- 

ms soe - arene of the Press jist papers, the Hindu, New India, the Bombay 

iii haa - Chronicle, and the Amrita Bazaar Patrika do uot 

reach England, while the Bengali and the Leader find a free passport. It is not 
known as to who should be held responsible for this bad state of affairs. 


74, With reference to the contribution of Madras to the Government of 

ee es . India, which according to the Scheme of Reforms 

her economic disability, > Ss B@ppens to be more than that of Bombay or 

get ak Bengal, the Andhrapatrika, of the 13th January, 

commends for the consideration of Mr. Montagu the unanimous opinion of Indians 
and Anglo-Indians against the proposal. 


75. Referring to the refusal of permission by the Bengal Government to 
a political internee to perform the funeral rites of 


The new English Government 
and reconstruction. 


The performance of funeral his mother at his own house in accordance with her 


nites by a political internee. wish, the Andhrapatrika, of the 13th January, 
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remarks:— . . . It would look well, if the rulers relax their rules in such 


trivial matters. | 
Anpumaratemxa, § 76, Referring, under this heading, to the statement of the Labour party that 
1th Jan, 1919 self-government and self-determination will be 
"India and the Labour manifesto. (onceded to dependent countries like India and 


Ireland, the Andhrapatrika, of the 11th January, writes:— . . . The Labour 
party is sure to come to power shortly. We may hope that reconstruction will 
then proceed on democratic principles and that the wishes of India will be fully 


realized. | 
i AwpHRAPATEIEA, 77 The Andhrapatrika, of the 4th January, publishes in Telugu the reply of 
Bilal Pg oe. Mr. Kasturiranga Ayyangar to Mr. Thorburn’s 


1 India. condemnation of the Montagu Scheme of Reforms. 
EN . It publishes in Telugu Mr. B. Houghton’s article in the Jndia, urging the 
hile d liberal spirit towards India as was 
Whe necessity of showing the same confidence an p 

ASE shown to Canada. 


a. > 78. The Andhrapatrika, of the 6th January, publishes in Telugu the 
bay oth Jen 1919. ia proceedings of the Bapatla Taluk Village officers’ 
Ran Ne The Bapatla Taluk Village (QOonference held at Bapatla on the 3lst December 

ii Officers’ Conference. 1918. | 

—— 79. The Andhrapatrika, of the 13th January, gives a report in Telugu of the 

18th Jan. 1919. welcome address presented to Mr. S. Kasturiranga 


| ie | The arrival of Mr. 8. Kasturi- Ayyangar, the editor of the Hindu, last Sunday 
ie | ranga Ayyangar. morning, and his reply thereto. 


; "] ii — 80. Under this heading the Hitukurind, of the 5th January, writes:— .. . 
HABE 5th Jan. 1919. ss The loss that is likely to accrue to the ryot from 
P a against the export the order that the paddy produced in a district 

lactones should be kept within that district, will be immense. 

We request that the District authorities will reconsider the question and provide 

at least for the export of paddy from one district to another. Otherwise, we fear 


a that unrest will grow among ryots. 
Rt | Hrraxamin1 


a 81. In the course of an appeal to the ryots of Gudivada, a correspondent to 
6th Jan. 1919. the Hitakurini, of the 5th January, observes :— 
oe to the ryots of When the dumb ryot is already groaning on account 

of the proposal to enhance the water-rate, being at 

| a loss to know what to do, the terrible and arbitrary order of the authorities 
| relating to the prohibition of exports has come to worry him as if to add insult to 
injury and completely crush him, who is already a bloodless skeleton. It will be 


efit! | hopeless for him to live in case redress is further delayed. 
al i ; ANDHRAPRAKASIE A, 


A: Madras, 82. Under this heading the Andhraprakasika, of the 10th January, writes :— 
Aa | 10th Jan. 1919. : It to b t h 

ihe | ne eT Tee ne seems to be a great wrong that these 
ie non-Brahman communities which are thus well 
ne | known for their loyalty should not command at the hands of the Government 
ae 4) equal respect with the so-called high caste people. . . After all it is very 
aa regrettable that our Government have not cared to respect the rights of the non- 
afl } | ) Brahman communities. It will be but just to reserve in future at least some 


Ae posts exclusively for non-Brahmans in view of the fact that they are backward in 
ae 1] Government service. We request the Government to help in a suitable manner 


a the many non-Brahman soldiers who have returned and will return to this country 
from the several theatres of war. ' 


Wy Calicut, 83. In the course of its leading article on this subject, the Manorama, of the 
bd SEES Sa, “SHES ee ee ee 10th January, observes that the result of the general 
Pi ie Tn ‘ian Reforms,  _-@lection has increased the despair of Ireland, and if 
q ee it has affected the prospects of Irish Home Rule so 
.| much, it 1s no wonder that Indians are afraid that it may affect India very badl 
sf y 
, indeed. They nervously ask themselves whether even the Montagu-Chelmsford 
110 Scheme, which was prepared for the purpose of introducing some reforms though 
| not to the extent demanded by Indians, may be thrown out. If, however, the 
i) ates opinions expressed by Barrister Mr. Ali, who recently returned from England, 
at) | — come true that Mr. Lloyd George will stand by the pledge given to India by the 
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British Government that all parties of the House of Commons will support the 
Reform Scheme, that Mr. Montagu—a true friend of India—is likely to continue 
as Secretary of State, that though there may be opponents in the House of Lords 
they are likely to be few in number and that the London Times has all along been 


orting the scheme, then Indians may be reassured that the general election 
om over will not be to their disadvantage. ' 


84. The Qaumi Report, of a ws rege: ey : leader on the marginally- oa, 
Hae noted subject which is briefly to this effect:—The jet Jan, 1919. 
The ill-omened past. editor tenders to the King had all royalists new 
ro greetings and hopes that people may not be deprived of the blessings of 
eedom. 

The might of Islam is at the point of death. No religious observances prove 
beneficial The lamp of the faith is flickering. The genuine hand, which 

ped the crown of Chosroes, is paralysed. The feet, that trod the land of 
Pharoah, are tottering. 

Divine limits have been transgressed. The Holy House of Abraham, whose 
doors had been absolutely closed to Polytheists, has become the abode of rebels 
and murderers. The house of the Prophet is a centre of mischief and disorder. 
The Hedjaz, for whose valleys Abraham prayed and Arabia for whose prosperity 
Ishmail offered sacrifice, are in a disturbed and perplexed condition. Jerusalam, 
for the liberation of which Mussalmans gave their lives, Damascus and Baghdad, 
for whose fertility the faithful sacrificed their own harvests, have to-day become 
Islam’s houses of mourning. 

‘The Khalifate of the Prophet, that had been handed over to the children of 
Othman, has to-day become a butt for hostile and rebel shafts. How is it possible 
to destroy the freedom of the Khalifa? How is it possible for us to be patient 
over the disgrace and the humility that have befallen the throne and crown of the 
Khalifate ? | 

The adhesion of Islamic territories has been destroyed. The Othman 
Government has been shattered to pieces. The legacy of Mussalmans, which is 
in the hands of the nation, is being wrested from them and it is proposed to 
establish non-Mussalman States in Basra, Mesopotamia, Damascus, and Syria, and 
to free the Armenians, Jews, Egyptians and Arabians from the protection and 
support of the Khalifa. Plans are afoot to loosen the binds of Islam in Muslim 
lands. Persia has become a dead man’s legacy, and Afghanistan a poor house. 


The age desires that Muslims should accept slavery and that their fraternal concord - 
should be relegated to the limbo of forgetfulness. 


85. The Jaridah-t-Rozgar, of the 6th January, hasa report of the meeting %4*™sn-1Rorean, 
held on the 4th at the Amir-un-nisa Begam Sahiba  éth Jan. 1919. 
Meeting of the Sunnis’ Anjuman. 


Mosque, ‘l riplicane, under the presidency of Moulvi 
Muhammad Pudrat Halim Sahib, Nasri, in which a resolution to the following 
effect was enthusiastically passed :— 

That this general meeting of the Anjuman enters its emphatic protest against 
the Hon’ble Mr. Yakub Hasan’s Registration Bill, and requests the Government 
not to accept it on the ground that it is a case of interference with religion. It 
interferes with marriages and divorces and these are religious matters. 


86. The Mukhbir-1-Dakhan, of the ist January, in giving a retrospect of the spaes 4 *aaal 
niacin ast year hopes that the new year will be of good ist Jan. 1919. 
dark nf India expects distinctive place in the realms 
of education and commerce. Mussalmans of India are anxious for the spread of 


education in their country and to secure separate electorates in corporations, 
municipalities and boards. © 


87. The Mukhbir-i-Dakhan, of the 1st January, in an item on the marginally- Mean sl eEEete 


T . noted subject says that as a detailed account of the int Jan. 1919. 
ve Explenaly masting meeting has already appeared in the Jaridah-t- 


Roggar, we merely give translations of the two letters published in the Madras 
Mail of the 80th December 1918. 


88. The Mushir-i-Decean, of the 8th January, writes under this heading :— a 
New As Hyderabad and sseaenger had loyally zene 8th Jan. 1919. 
appointment: their bit with other parts of India, 1t was expecte 
Hyderabad at te of that they would be well represented in the Honours 


lists for the new year. On perusing this list 


year honours. Dis- 
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however we were amazed to find that their expectations have not been fulfilleg 


slightest degree. After the list was out the Bulletin published 
= aol a pore cee in which the name of Mr. Gamlen, Director of the Mint, 
appeared adorned with an O.B.E. : 

Thus have many in Secunderabad and Hyderabad, who were entitled to 
decorations, been disappointed. Mr. Gamlen, therefere, appears to have been 


fortunate in being made an officer of the Order of the British Empire ! 


The handsome and generous manner in which the citizens of Secunderabad 
and Hyderabad subscribed to the war loan merited liberal recognition in the 


lists of both English and Indian titles. 


We assert, without fear of contradiction, that in the matter of these decorations 
the Government of India have been guilty of a very serious oversight ; and we 
hope they will make a special effort to make up for this omission on the occasion 
of His Imperial Majesty’s birthday in June next. 


ITI.—LEGIsLATION. 


88. The Qaumi Report, of the 28th December, publishes a lengthy letter from 

a correspondent in which the writer neg rer on 

’ --'Yakub the 26th December a mass meeting was held at the 

Hosen’s Bill we -" " Esplanade in support of the Hon’ble Mr. Yakub 
| Hasan’s Bill. 

Moulana Abdus Subhan Sahib was voted to the chair who requested 
Moulavi Tajum-ul-Husain Khan Bahadur to take his place, and later the former 
spoke in support of the Bill. He was followed by Moulavi ‘l’ajum-ul-Husain 

han Bahadur, Moulavi Abdul Majid Sahib and the Hon’ble Mr. Yakub Husain 
Sait. 


A resolution in support of the Bill was moved. When it was put to the vote, 
sounds of ‘approved’ ‘approved’ were heard from all sides. A few lads of the 
Diwan Sahib’s garden, however, shouted ‘not approved’, and one called out 
‘disapproved’. Some one wanted to say something, but the chairman did not 
allow him to do so as he had already given expression to his views at a previous 
meeting. ‘The meeting was then dissolved. A few boys were observed muttering 
and then went away. 


The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 28th December, also has a different report of 
the proceeding. It says— 

In the notice the meeting was advertised to be a public one, and a promise 
was made that doubts would be cleared, and hence a considerable number of 
supporters of the Bill were present. 

Moulana Abdus Subhan Sahib, who waived his claim in favour of Moulavi 
Tajum-ul-Husain Khan Bahadur, was voted to the chair. 

Moulana Abdus Subhan Sahib spoke and was followed by Moulavi Tajum- 
ul-Husain Khan Bahadur, Abdul Majid Sahib, editor of the Qaumi Report, and 
the Hon’ble Mr. Yakub Husain Sait. 

An opposer of the Bill requested permission to speak; but he was not 
allowed to do so. 

A resolution was read out in a low tone and some one seconded it. When 
the chairman put it to the vote, sounds of ‘not approved’ were heard from the 
southern and western sides of the assembly. 

A gentleman requested the chairman to say whether there could be two 
chairmen of one and the same meeting. The chairman replied— 

' “ The meeting is in my hands. I can nominate any one I like.” 
Aiter this the meeting was dissolved. Votes were not taken in a regular 
manner. 
The writer contrasts the meeting of non-supporters held previously and. 
the meeting of supporters now held at the same place and says:— 
e former was notified to be exclusively one of non-supporters and 
hence supporters were not allowed to speak, whereas the latter though notified to 
be public, non-supporters were not allowed to open their mouths. N on-supporters 


got their resolution unanimously passed in their meeting, but this t the case 
with the supporters in their me ng _— i 
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LV.—Native Sratzs. 


9). The Desabhimani, of the 11th January, in its leading article on the subject, 


a , submits to the consideration of the Madras Govern- 

The Cochin Diwanship. ment and of His Highness the Raja of Cochin the 

suggestion that Mr. P. C. Govindan, who is a member of a respectable Tiyya 

family in North Malabar and who occupies a high position under the Bombay 
Government in the Political Department may be chosen as the next Diwan. 


A note by “S.P.” in the Samadarsi, of the 11th January, characterises 


— the suggestion that a European may be appointed 
The Cochin Diwanship. _ asthe next Diwan of Cochin asa “silly notion ” 
and is sorry that the Cochin State has had to nurse offspring so foolish as to 
suggest that she should be handed over to be administered by a European. 


What an idea this, that India and even Asia cannot, but only Europe can, provide 
a man to administer Cochin! 


91. The Malayala Manorama, of the 14th January, refers in detail to the possibi- 
lities of harnessing the water power~ available in 
Travancore for generating electricity for industrial 


purposes, and advocates early investigation of the 
subject by the Darbar. 


Travancore rivers and 
electricity. 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CRoPs AND THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


92. Remarking that the people are suffering from cruel ee ay diseases 
ese and famine, the Lesabhaktan, of the 7th Januar 

ee says:—The Government officials receiving fat 
salaries do not seem to have acquainted the Government with the real condition 
and hardships of the people; nor do the Government come forward to ascertain 
them. It is really cruel that, under this benign British Government, the people 
should be suffering without food to eat and cloths to wear and with none to care 
for them. The time has gone when food-riots were attributed to political 
agitators. Famine, which was at the threshold till now, has entered the country. 
Neither the Government nor the Anglo-Indian papers can deny this. However 
much the bureaucrats may arrogantly say that there is no famine in the country, 
they are sure to suffer hereafter, unable to prevent famine. So the Government 
should think over what they should do. Every one will admit that the depart- 
ment formed to regulate the supply of foodstuffs has not achieved the desired 
object. The merchants are afraid that the orders and actions of the head of this 
department will perpetuate the high prices in the country. When even the 
wholesale merchants, making large profits, condemn the orders of the Director of 
Civil Supplies, we need not write about the cry of the merchants, working with a 
small amount of capital. The Government should now note the situation and 
take proper steps. First of all the department controlling foodstuffs should be 
abolished. The charges for transporting foodstuffs should be reduced. Grains 
should be exported from the country, only if there is a surplus above what is 
required for the Indians. For this, food grains should be cultivated on a large 
scale here. These measures are not impossible ones nor will they entail any 
serious loss on the Government. We hope they will adopt them. We should go 
on agitating until the Government redress the grievances of the poor people. 


ERRATA. 


Report No. 52 of 1918. 


Page 1829, paragraph 34, line 9, for ‘be the bureaucrats’ read ‘by the 
bureaucrats ’. 


Report No. 1 of 1919. 
Page 12, paragraph 80, line 14, for ‘ Ati’ read ‘ Adi’. 
» Id 99 32. ,, 17, for ‘expouse’ read ‘ espouse ’. 
» 19 . 538 ,, 11, for ‘ sack’ read ‘thrash’. 


D 
Quilon, 
llth Jan. 1919. 


SamaDansr, 
Trivandrum, 
llth Jan. 1919. 


Matarata 

me 

ottayam, 
14th Jan. 1919, 


DrsaBnaxeay, 
Madras, 
7th Jan. 1919. 
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Report No. 2 of 1919. 
Page 46, line 2, for ‘ inspirations ’ read ‘ aspirations’. 
,, 46, paragraph 24, line 26, for ‘a war’ read ‘ war’. 
», 47, line 12, for ‘ affect’ read ‘ effect ’. 
,, 92, paragraph 40, line 15, for ‘ herefrom’ read ‘ therefrom ’. 
,», 54, line 22, for ‘ well’ read ‘ will’. 
,, 60, paragraph 78, line 1, for ‘the heading, this’ read ‘ this heading, 


the ’, 
Paragraph 74, line 1, for ‘comments’ read ‘ commends’. 


- 82 ,, 4, for ‘ responssible’ read ‘ responsible’. 
a 84 ,, 4, for ‘of State’ read ‘of the State’. 
Page 62, line 37, for ‘ later’ read ‘ latter’. 


Issued, 21st January 1919. | | 
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No. 4 of 1919, 


REPORT 


ON 


ENGLISH PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
DEPARTMENT, MADRAS, 


AND ON 


VERNACULAR PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE TRANSLATORS 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 


for the Week ending 25th January 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, a brief 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS, 


[I.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(6) Courts. 
1. The South Indian Mail, for the 16th Januar 


Pe Me ig a Doctor undergo rigorous imprisonment for fifteen months. 
aradar 


The bureaucracy invested as it is with almost 
irresponsible and uncontrolled power has incarcerated one whom the people regard 


as a patriot of the purest motives and who worked for them for nearly two years 
incessantly. . . It 16 clear that bureaucracy is determined to deal harshly with 
those who most persistently and patriotically advocate popular reforms. . . The 
plain fact is that in this country the Magistracy is so completely in the hands of the 
executive that it can be made the tool of the latter. Recent happenings in 
this country have unmistakably shown that the popular party has to contend 
against the bureaucracy in all its blind force and in its precipitate career it is 
impossible for that body to be persuaded by any sense of justice which has been 
the mainstay of British supremacy in this country. . . The Indians now 
realise that the fight between their representatives and the bureaucracy in posses- 
sion of immense power and with «4 grim determination to retain it at all costs is 
going to be of the most stubborn kind : 

If it is intended that such incarcerations are to strike terror into the hearts 
of the political workers and to stay the onward progress of the popular agitation 
on lines of approved constitutional nature, that is bound to be ineffective. 

We wish to lay utmost emphasis on the point that justice should not be sacrificed 
and that it is time that the British statesmen should be awakened to the stren 
necessity of realising that the bureaucracy in this country should be effectivel 
checked in its mad career. . . ‘I‘here can be no doubt that Doctor Varada- 
rajulu Nayudu’s imprisonment will be regarded with the utmost dissatisfaction 
and what is more the faith of the people in the sense of British justice for its own 
sake in spite of temptations in the path of the authorities to transgress it, will 
receive a tremendous shock which, if not immediately set right, is exposed to the 
danger of passing the bounds of irreparability.” 


The Commonweal, for the week ending 17th January, says :—‘‘ The conviction 
cf Doctor Varadarajulu Nayudu for sedition has provoked keen regret and 
discontent in the Province. A sentence of fifteen {months’ rigorous imprisonment 
can never be justified in any civilised land in the case of a political worker whose 
only fault is the use of language which has outraged the overdelicate sensitiveness 
of the Bureaucracy. . . This prosecution is popularly believed to be due to his 
strong advocacy of the cause of labourers in Madura during the last mill strike— 
a belief that was strengthened by some of the evidence disclosed during the trial. 
While the conviction is bound to be appealed against, the Government would be 
well advised at least to alter the sentence into one of simple imprisonment, by 


doing which it will be merely removing what one may call the mark of savage 
Justice.” 7 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


2. The following appears in the Hindu, of the 20th January :—“* Among 
the agenda for the meeting of the Corporation to- 
morrow is a resolution by Mr. Srinivasa Achariyar 
; on the Park Fair muddle. The persistent and 
cynical flouting of public opinion by the authorities has latterly reached the 
Proportions of a scandal and the untoward loss of life and property which took 
Place in the unrehearsed item that wound up the tamasha drew lurid and pointed 
attention to a discreditable episode. Public opinion apart, that the considered 
Judgment of the body responsible for the health of the city should have been so 


The Madras Corporation and 
the Park Fair muddle. 


yy; observes :—** Doctor Sours — Mats, 
: " adras 
Varadarajulu Nayudu has been sentenced to  teth Jan. 1919. 


COMMONWEAL, 


17th Jan. 1919. 


Hranv, 


Madras, 
20th Jan. 1919.: 
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lightly disregarded on the puerile plea that the preparations had gone too far 
recat to Ss countermanded, is an insult to the Corporation which that body 
cannot but resent strongly and we believe there will be little difference of opinion 
on the resolution of Mr. Srinivasa Achariyar at to-morrow’s meeting.” 


(k) General. 


3. The Wednesday Review, for the week ending 15th January, writes :— 
‘The memorandum prepared by the Indian Ciyij 

The Indian Civil Service and Gorvyice' Association of Madras setting out in detail 
the Montagu-Chelmstord +4, air view of the reform proposals is worth attention, 
eae: and it does not suggest any unreasoning opposition 
to all constitutional reform. The main contention of the service is that ‘as it is 
to the service that the authors of the report look for the successful realisation of 
their proposals, we trust we may reasonably claim that, before the scheme is put 
into effect, our feelings in the matter may’be fully considered.’ In the topsy-turvy 
procedure so far’ adopted ,by Mr. Montagu in regard to his scheme of reform, 
there is no provision made for consulting those whose opinion is worth having. 
Irresponsible busybodies have been taken into the confidence of the Secretary of 
State and they have been consulted and conciliated at every turn. Those who 
have practical experience of the difficulties of administration have been sedulously 
avoided and their opinion of the scheme has not been sought as it ought to have 
been. . . Itis an one-sided arrangement deserving of strong condemnation 
and who can question the soundness of the contention of the Madras Indian Civil 
Service Association that as it is to the service that the authors of the scheme look 
for the sucvessful realisation of ‘the proposals the Civil Service may reasonably 
claim that before the scheme is put into effect the feelings of the members of it in 
the matter may be fully considered? . . . The Indian Civil Service Associa- 
tion details with great force and cogency the reasons against the minister system 
of administration. . . With an illiterate electorate who will be under the 
dominating influence of interested wirepullers and agitators of sorts clamouring 
for office and power, the risks pointed out by the Indian Civil Service Association 
are most likely and we devoutly hope that whatever shape the reform scheme may 
ultimately take, it will make no provision for this thoughtless experiment of 


appointing ministers from the elected members of the Councils and entrusting to 
them the administration of certain subjects.” 


The Hindu, of the 21st January, has the following :—‘ The open revolt of 
the European Members of the Civil Service against the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reform Scheme tends very much to clear the air in regard to the proposal for 
political reconstruction in India. . . The Members of the Civil Service refuse 
absolutely to be cajoled, comforted by or reconciled to the new order of things to 

‘be brought to existence by the Reform Scheme. . . The last two demands 
are a clear indication of the view of the Civil Service that they have no faith 
whatever in the stability of the Indian Government under the Reform Scheme 
proposed by the Secretary of State for India, the Viceroy and the Members of 
their’ respective Councils. The Indian public will eagerly wait to know how the 
Secretary of State for India and the British Cabinet will deal with the most 
truculent demand on the part of the pampered Members of the Civil Service. 

Now that the eyes of the authorities have been opened to the reality of the situa- 
tion by the action of the Civil Service, we hope the Reform Scheme will be so 


reconstituted as to dispense with the assistance of a foreign unsympathetic 
element.” | 


4. Justice, of the 20th January, states:—‘‘ We have before us this morning 


the reports of two addresses delivered in this cit 
Mr. Kasturiranga A : a ; y 
ie a political Ad ate, Y two Indian political leaders, one a Hindu and 


the othera Muhammadan. What Mr. Kasturiranga 
Ayyangar has to say about the present Indian political situation is as interesting 


as the views of Mr. Aftab Ahmad Khan on the same subject. Mr. Kasturiranga 
Ayyangar, the Editor of the Hindu, has just returned from England where he had 
been as a member of the Indian Press eputation. - Heconfirmed what we 
had guessed some time ago, that Mr. Montagu tried to convert him, and failed. 
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It is one of the harmless delusions of Mr. Montagu that he can convert any Indian 
to his view, not by arguments but by beaming smiles. The Secretary of State 
unbends and smiles and eo gracious, and any refractory Indian politician 
capitulates. That apparently was the idea prevailing in Whitehall. We are glad 
that Mr. Kasturiranga Ayyangar has contributed his quota towards dispelling this 
delusion _ He might have gone further and said with perfect accuracy that 
outside the India Office there is hardly anyone who believed that the scheme in 
its present form could be worked. And if there is practical ununimity of opinion 
on the unworkable nature of the Montford scheme it stands to reason that it will 
have to be altered in some way or other and made to look something like a 
working scheme.” | 

5. Writing under the heading ‘the faith that is in us,” Justice, of the 22nd 

is ag se January, says :—‘‘ Secret investigations and under- 

om ‘ care gu = hand wire pullings are the’ rich gifts bestowed on 
Hetorms Coneme. _ the people of India by the Montagu methods. 
Already we begin to feel quite at home. These political methods take us back 
to the old days of the Indian Rajas and their political methods. The Montagu 
methods have met with a certain amount of success, for Mr. Surendranath Banerjee 
addressed a meeting at the Lawley Hall, Mount Roac, in which he preached 
the Montford gospel of political faith. Considering that it was not so very long 
ago that Mr. Surendranath Banerjee was the orator in chief in support of the 
Congress League Scheme jwhich the Montford report takes a whole chapter to 
pulverise, the coverson 18 fairly satisfactory. By an insidious system of 
propaganda opposition to the Montford report is being stifled, while supporters 
of it, official or non-official, are encouraged to come forward and boom the report. 
Those members of the Indian Civil Service who seem to have met together to 
consider whether any steps should be taken to safeguard their position are now 
pilloried in the columns of certain newspapers as if they were criminal conspira- 
tors, whereas Mr. Montagu has been steadily utilising paid public servants for 
carrying on regular propaganda work on behalf of the Montford scheme. It has 
come to this: that an official who has anything to say in favour of the Montford 
report will be discharging a public duty by booming the report. An official who 
has anything to say against it will be guilty of grave breach of official decorum 
by Saying or writing anything that is not complimentary to the Montford proposals. 
Opinions of high officials expressed against the Montford scheme cannot be 
published, because it would be against the public interest to do so. But any 
prise of the report from official sources will be readily published for the same 

reason, we believe, namely that it would be in the public interest to do so. 
We have had quite enough of these Montagu methods. And we are glad to see 
the last of Mr. Montagu’s Reform Committees, so far as Madras is concerned. For 
the rest we rely on the British Parliament to investigate the Indian problem 
and mete out such redress as they think fit. We feel confident that when an open 
investigation is held the British Parliament and the British public will not approve 
of the Montagu methods or uphold the Montagu proposals.” 


IITI.—LEaIsLaTION. 


6. Writing under the heading ‘ Repression again’ New India, of the 18th 
January, observes :—‘‘ The Government of India 
a ri -coneen of India and have decided to give effect to the Rowlatt Com- 
® Nowlatt Committee's Report. ,ittee’s Report, which means that personal freedom 
is to be still further curtailed in India. It is monstrous, to say the least of it, that 
legislation of that type should be introduced in India when British statesmen are 
80 profuse in their talk of Liberty and Self-Determination. Now is the time to 
convince the Government that they are courting a serious danger in proceeding 
With the Bill, and we hope the protests will be strong enough to check its further 
progress.” 


7. The Hindu, of the 22nd January, writes :—‘ The two bills to amend the 
Criminal Law in accordance with the recommenda- 


The Criminal Law Amend- tions of the Rowlatt Committee report are published 


ment Bills, in the current Gazette of India. . . The Indian 


JUsTion, 
dras, 
22nd Jan. 1919 


New Invi, 


Madras, 
18th Jan. 1919. 


Hinpv, 


Madras » 
22nd Jan. 1919. 


Hrmpv, 
Madras, 
44th Jan. 1919. 
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ublic would read the proposed provisions with shame, indignation and disgust, 
The first addition to the Penal law is one which is calculated to paralyse alt 
public work of whatsoever kind. Whoever has in his possession, the section says, 
any seditious document intending that the same shall be published or circulated 
shall, unless he proves that he had such document for’a lawful purpose, be 
punishable with imprisonment for two years. Considering that the expression 
‘ sedition ’ has a remarkable flexibility of interpretationin the hands of an alien 
bureaucracy in the country, and of Magistrates who combine in themselves execu- 
tive and judical functions, the untold mischief which such a clause would create 
can well beimagined. . . The arm of tyranny is made to stretch far and wide. 
It is virtually madejpenal to associate with a person once convicted of sedition, 
Other provisions of asimilar draconian character are to be found in the Bill. 
The Bill is a handsome reward to a country which has given glorious and heroic 
assistance to the allies, the British and others in the Great World War.” 


The Hindu, of the 24th January, says:—“ It 1s a good suggestion that has 
been made by Mr. C. Rajagopala Achariyar of Salem that sound legal opinion 
should be obtained on the competence of the Council of the Governor-General in 


.regard to passing the Bills prepared on the basis of the Rowlatt Committee's 


Report. The Bills contain provisions of such revolutionary character, violatin 

in several respects fundamental principles of jurisprudence and constitutional 
law, that it is eminently desirable that competent legal opinion from England 
should be obtained on the point. . . In our opinion it has no moral authority 
and as in some points it contravenes provisions contained in Parliamentary 
statutes, it has no legal competence. Even if it is found that it has constitutional 
and legal authority, a strong agitation must be immediately set on foot to convince 
the British public that the issues raised by the two Bills are so important that the 


Indian public earnestly desire that the British Parliament should take up the 
matter and dispose of it ”’. 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Foreien Po.ttics. 


8, Referring to the constitution of the new Parliament in England, the 


DzsaBeaxkTAR, 


The new Parliament. Desabhaktan, of the 15th J anuary, observes :—In a 16th Jan. 1919. 


; way we can say that the Conservative Party pre- 
-ponderates in the new Parliament. But, so far as India is concerned, it isa 


matter for satisfaction that no changes have taken place in the Parliament. As 
Mr. Montagu continues to be the Secretary of State, it is certain that his scheme 
of reforms will not receive a rough treatment at the hands of the British. It isa 
great consolation to us that Mr. Austin Chamberlain, who is now the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer, has not been appointed to anv post, wherein he will have an 
opportunity of attending to Indian affairs. 


9, Referring to the proposal made in’ Ceylon that in the reforms now under 
contemplation, there should be two _ separate 
representatives in that Legislative Council to 
safeguard the interests of the Indians in the Colony, having been opposed by the 
Ceylonese, the Vartakamitran, of the 26th December, remarks :—Though, for all 
external appearances, the Indians and the Ceylonese are moving closely, they are 
not agreed on all points. ‘The latter cannot openly be hostile to the former as the 
require the assistance of tle Indian merchants and coolies in important matters. 
But as the majority of them have taken to western customs and manners, they 
think that they are more civilised than the Indians and that they should have 
greater privileges. ‘T’he fact that cases of Indian coolies being teased and treated 
brutally in Ceylon attract attention in the Colony only after a cry is raised about 
them in India may be quoted as an instance in point. When the reformers are 
prepared to give separate representatives for the European merchants, bankers and 
Muhammadans, why should they hesitate to allow such representatives for the 
Indians alone? Neither the Europeans nor the Ceylonese can safeguard the 
interests of the Indians there. So the Indians themselves should try to protect 
their interests. When the Hon’ble Mr. Kesava Pillai went to Kandy to preside 
over the anniversary of the Ceylon Indian Trades Association he witnessed a girl 
of abuut 15 years crying aloud, having been caned after removing the cloth, by a 
planter for a mistake in the process of taking rubber and he took her to the 
adjacent hospital and wanted a certificate from the doctor to prove that she was 
beaten. But the docter refused to give such a certificate. Who is to question 
the planter as to why he caned girl and the doctor as to why he refused to give 
a certificate. Would these things happen, if there were representatives in the 
Colonial Legislative Council to safeguard the interests of the Indian coolies? It 
18 on account of the absence of such representatives again that the Indian rice 
merchants there have been subjected to great many hardships. The Indian 
Trades Association were never consulted in the matter of the appointment of 
&rice committee receatly in Ceylon. There is a rule in Ceylon that certain 
merchants have to take out licences. If there are not Indian representatives in the 
Ceylon Legislative Council, a law may be passed, as is the case in South Africa and 
other places, that Indians should not generally be given such licences. All these 
things prove the necessity for some representatives in the Colonial Legislative 
Council for the Indian merchants and coolies, chosen from among themselves. 
, Expressing its regret again at the Ceylon Government having ignored the 
interests of the Indians in Ceylon in choosing the members of the rice committee 
andtheir having given two representatives in it to the European Chamber of 
ommerce, while there is only one Indian in it and even he is not connected with 
the Indian Trades Association, the same paper, in its issue of the 2nd January, 
reverts to the reform of the Ceylon Legislative Council and observes :—In the 
eee reform, they say that electorates will be formed on the basis of provinces. 
will deprive the Indians of the privilege of having any representatives. It 
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is contended that communal representation will create complications in the 
administration and that all classes of people in Ceylon are united. But it is not 
communal but trade representation that the Indians there require. The reformers 
in Ceylon base their view upon the opinion expressed in the Montagu-Chel msford 
report against communal representation. But they should note that this very 
report requires separate representatives for the European merchants and planters, 
There is no difference between the condition of the Indians in Ceylon and that of 
the Europeans in Jndia and the Indians in Ceylon are again in the same position 
as the European merchants there. The number of Indians in the Colony is 
sufficiently large, and the capital invested by them there 1s not less than that of 
the Europeans. If, with all this, the Indians, who have been in Ceylon for 
2,000 years, have not the privileges enjoyed by the Kuropeans who entered the 
Colony only 150 years back, it ison account of their apathy in guarding their own 
interests. 


10. Observing that it is the naval strength of the British which prevented 
steamers from reaching Germany and brought the 
war to a successful termination, the Hindu Nesan, of 
the 18th January, says:—Would anybody agree to give up such a naval force ? 
It does not, therefore, appear probable that at the ensuing Peace Conference, 
representatives of big kingdoms will agree to this condition. However, it would 
be necessary to devise means for preventing neutral countries from supplying to 
one party articles which are injurious to other party. ’he right of examining 
each vessel that goes toa hostile country to see whether it contains any such 
articles should be granted to every country. This of course will end in much 
trouble and disaster. Neutral ships may be endangered by the mines which the 
belligerent nations lay for destroying the vessels sailing in midseas. Passengers’ 
steamers may be torpedoed and sunk by means of submarines. Such subjects 
should be settled at the Peace Conference, while the question of the freedom of 
the seas is discussed. 


11. The Desabhkaktan, of the 20th January, observes :—All the uncivilized 
countries are to enjoy the benefit of the Conference. 
Though India is far advanced in civilization and 
learning, we have to think that she will not be profited by it. The reason for this 
is not far to seek. he editors of the Anglo-Indian papers and the Anglo-Indians 
inform the British public that the British bureaucratic Government in India is a 
good one and that the Indians lke to have only this form of Government. We 
are being prevented from apprising the British public and the Peace Conference 
of the actual condition of India and the grievances of the Indians. We are at 
times even threatened. What shall we do for this? A London correspondent of 
the Amrita Bazaar Patrika suggests that the Indians should, before the end of 
January, give a cable to the Prime Minister of England to the effect that India 
demands self-determination and send a copy of it to the President of the Peace 
Conference. Will the Indians lot lose this opportunity too ? 


The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 18th January, on the authority of a tele- 
iiss Shield Miniientan, gram from Paris, dated the 15th idem, writes— 
It is said that only the Allies’ representatives will 
be present at the Conference. After the proposals have been discussed and decided 
upon enemy delegates will be instructed to come to Versalles when the decisions 
arrived at will be presentedjto them for their approval. 
A communiqué from Paris, dated the 15th January, states that the first 
ere regarding Russia to be put forward at the Peace Conference is a very 
elicate and difficult one. ‘They say that the question will be a thorny one for 
the statesmen of the Allies to settle. Russian affairs are indeed assuming such 
a serious aspect that unless they are settled at the Peace Conference, no real peace 
1s possible. In this connexion a very distinguished person has said that a peace, 
which leaves half of Europe and half of Asia in a disturbed and chaotic condi- 
tion, really provides facilities for another worldwide war. By half of Europe 
and half of Asia the statesman seems to have meant Russia, for the Russian 
Empire consists half of European and half of Asiatic territories. He also states 
that all the Russian States are in the dark as to what is going on in Russia at 
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resent. There is no regular Government to consider matters relating to the 
Peace Conference. 

The editor suggests that it remains to be seen as to how the plenipoten- 

tiaries will impartially discharge their duties, for the Conference does not deal 


with Europe alone, but with the whole world whose very existence, well-being 
and progress depend on its decisions. 


12. The Swadesamitran, of the 18th January, reproduces in ‘Tamil the follow- 
ing extract from a pamphlet issued by this League 
in New York advocating the establishment of a 
7 democratic form of government in India :—The 
reforms proposed by Mr. Montagu are neither very liberal in character nor such 
as to establish democracy extensively. Neither self-determination nor Home 
Rule nor even the right of taxation is possible under these reforms. In spite of 
this many take exception to this scheme in Great Britain. If the 33 crores of 
people in India continue to be without democratic rights and without proper 
education democracy cannot make a stand in the world. 


\3. Remarking that peace in the world is impossible so long as India is‘in a 
deplorable condition, and referring to the League 
of Nations which President Wilson is endeavouring 
to organise, the Desabhaktan, of the 20th January, makes the following observa- 
tions among others:—For the League of Nations to work successfully, it is 
necessary that India should be granted complete self-government. Until Home 
Rule is granted to India, a big army will have to be maintained by the British 
for the defence of this country. Surely, other nations will insist on possessing 
an equally big army. Increase of such armies will lead to war again and again. 
If this state of things is to be prevented, there should not be big armies in India. 
So, let those who attempt to organise the League of Nations understand that, by 
granting complete self-government to India, permanent peace in the world will be 
secured. We remind President Wilson and others that, in the absence of such a 
measure, no benefit will be derived by forming this league. We are ‘grieved to 
see that, though England has been ruling India for the last 150 years, she should 
be ignorant of the real condition of India. This clearly indicates the tactics of 
the bureaucrats. While their oppression is increasing in India, we cannot but 
characterise her condition as pitiable when we see that the Government intend 
introducing a Bill embodying the recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee 
instead of cancelling the present repressive laws which are themselves more than 
enough for repressing the patriots and the nationalist papers in this country. 


14. In its leader under this heading, the Axdhrapatrika, of the 17th January, 

writes:-- . .  . Revolutionary movements 

ms Peace Conference and cannot grow in an atmosphere of freedom. ‘This 

olshevism. * hs 

_ shows the urgent necessity of establishing freedom 

all over the world regardless of all distinctions of race or religion, of east or west, 

or of great or small powers. If the Peace Conference lays the work of its recon- 

struction of the world on foundations of freedom, Bolshevism is sure to disappear, 

yielding place to orderly progress. There is no doubt that the Allies who could 

crush German militarism will be able to exterminate Russian Bolshevism. The 

. means to be employed by them in this respect wili be different. The Peace 

Conference will decide this matter to-morrow. May God inspire it with the 
liberal outlook and firmness of mind which are required in such a matter. 


15. Referring to the decision of the Peace Conference not to allow Press 

The P correspondents to publish information other than 

okt — and its that given in its own official communiqués, the 

ee Andhrapatrita, of the |8th January, remarks :— 

This decision of the Conference is disappointing. . .. Itis strange 

that the Peace Conference which wants to do away with all secret transactions in 
-Anternational matters should hold its own proceedings im camera. 


16. Referring to the letter of a correspondent to the ~— Mail, re 

the surrender of Germany to the superiority of the 
Germany and the war. Allies in men and resources, the Sampad Abhyudaya, 
of the llth J anuary, writes :—We are not disposed to agree with this correspond- 
ent. The German Emperor too possessed extraordinary military strength, and 
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his men and munitions were of undoubtedly superior quality. The German 
ople, however, grew tremendously proud and gloried over their strength, on 
eir success or defeat in war mainly depended. They 
h and justice and wished the whole world to act u 

h destruction all those who refused to do so. But 
would not have entered the war on behalf 


of the Allies. It is really the haughtiness of Germany that brought about this 
revolution in Europe as well as her own unconditional surrender. The Allies did 
not defeat Germany; it is only the pride of her officials that brought about her 
downfall. Truth will surely triumph in the long run. 
Allies to boast that they have conquered Germany. If the Allies are wise, they 
should consider that it is truth that has triumphed and willingly accept the scheme 
of a League of Nations suggested by President Wilson and work for universal 


welfare in co-opera 


tion with all the other nations of the world. 


It is no good for the 


If, on the other 


hand, they act just as the Germans did hitherto, the same fate that has befallen 
Germany will not fail to befall the Allies as well. 


17. In its leading article under the heading the ‘ New Parliament’, the Mysore 


Star, of the 12th January, gives the relative 


The Parliamentary elections in strength of the different parties now elected to the 


England. 


Parliament and writes :—The Indian Home Rulers 


fear that the present coalition party, having a preponderance of Conservatives, 
which has come into power, instead of the Liberals or the Labourites as was 
expected by them, will not be conducive to the grant of the proposed reforms to 
Mr. Montagu however has come out successful in the recent elections, and 
should he be taken into the Cabinet, we believe, there would not be much room 


India. 


for an 


such fear. 


The cause of India would be weakened only if he is not there. 


Mr. Lloyd George, who was before the war, a sworn enemy of the Conservative 
Unionists, had, at the time of a grave crisis, to willingly co-operate with them for 
But it is difficult to say how he will, during the 
present time of peace, be able to get on with them if they should be in a majority 


the sake of imperial interests. 


and attempt to throw obstacles in his way. 


In one of his recent speeches, while 


referring to his future policy, he said that if the Government that would be 
formed now should fail to carry out the promises made to the people he would 


resign his Premiership and once again appeal to the people. 


From this it is very 


clear that he would not be a tool in the hands of the Conservatives and would 
dissolve the Government and go in for a fresh election, rather than go against his 


cherished liberal principles. 


We hope that the new ministry will be able to 


effect a satisfactory peace and would, by granting freedom and political reforms 
to India to the extent that she deserves them, give happiness, peace and prosperity 
to all parts of the British Empire. | 


The Parliamentary elections. 


Referring to the success of the coalition 


party in the recent general 
election to the British Parliament, the Swadesh- 


_abhamani, of the 10th January, writes :—The defeat 
of Mr. Asquith means the setting back of the Liberals and Labourites. 


So long as 


this new coalition Government continues in power, the programme of the Labour- 


ites will not make any progress towards realization. 


How surprising that even 


in countries like England, where liberty, self-determination and such other lofty 
principles are so dearly cherished, political events shape themselves in so strange 


& manner ! 


Let alone that considered with reference to their effect on India the 


new elections give us ample room for despair. Mr. Asquith has not been elected, 


the Labour party has suffered defeat, 
elected in sufficiently large numbers a 
disposed towards India have not been returned to Parliament. 
fore, be surprising if Indians entertain the fea 
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18. The Qaum: Report, of the 9th January writes :—The supreme question @avmr Baroas, 


Arabia and Turkey. consideration is what will be the fate of Islam after 


the conclusion of peace. ‘he problem is so delicate and involved that it baffles 
the understanding of even statesmen and international leaders and they apprehend 
unrest and revolt. 

America has totally failed to appreciate the existence of Islam, France has 
taken no trouble to understand it, Italy has made a mistake in her investigation 
and Great Britain has failed to solve the problem. The Islamic world is anxiously 
waiting to see the kind of treatment that will be meted out to it at the Peace 
Conference and the resultant effects. 

India forms a large part of the Islamic'world and Muhammadans are anxiously 
waiting to hear Great Britain’s decision. The Prime Minister, however, failed to 
make mention of it either in his election speech or in his peace proposals or to 
state as to what view he takes of the existence of Islam and whether or no there 
is any possibility of its condition improving. 

Great Britain has no friendly feeling for the Muhammadans and if there 
exists any power at all on the face of the earth that can take up and support the 
cause of the Islamic world, that power is the British Empire. But the ministry 
has, of late, neglected and gave expression to misconception in this respect. 
Mr. Lloyd George has reduced its importance and prestige from the position at 
which it was placed by Lord Salisbury. Once the question of Islam was known 
as “the Near East” and it was Britain alone that has fought with the Russians 
for the Khalifate and assisted the Turkish forces with her powerful fleet; but 
Mr. Asquith undid Lord Beaconfield’s policy and suspended Mr. Gladstone’s 
object, and Mr. Lloyd George has ignored the views both for and against it. At 


present no one knows the condition in which they want to. place Islam when 


ace is concluded, and what ideas they entertain, and what object they have at 
eart in signing the Peace Conference. 

India, as the chief Muhammadan centre and as the home of the most loyal 
subjects of the great king, has the right to see Islam more secure and powerful, 
and with that object in view it can discuss and demand at least three things :— 

(1) The sanctity of the office of the Khalifa. 

(2) The sanctity of the my places. 

(3) The inviolability of Islamic territories. Unless these three things are 
well understood and their importance and delicateness are considered, it is feared 
that just and free discussion may not take place and the connexion with the 
Islamic world may be wiped out. 

It is admitted that America, among her fourteen peace proposals, has laid 
down one or two which tend to support the existence of [slam in future. 

Unless those minor points are finally decided at the Peace Conference, it 
cannot satisfy us that the principles convey the same substance and idea as we 
understand it or as words express. 

The chief cause of this confusion and commotion in the Islamic world is due 
to the non-existence of a Muhammadan representative at the Peace Conference. 
Those matters have been left to the Arabs or the Turks to decide who are both 
inimical and persistent, to a certain extent in obtaining their freedom and inde- 
pendence. Neither have the Turks any right to realise their objects in the name 
of Islam nor the Arabs have the right to represent their &spirations in the Islamic 
garb, The Arabs have religious connexion with the Turks but not a political 
one, and the former cannot, however, claim that they should be freed from the 
Turkish yoke. The dark page of the history of the Arabs consists of how the 
latter brought about the ruin of the Khalifs of Baghdad and Spain and also the 
decline of the Khalit of Egypt to the lowest level on the face of the earth. They 
cannot, however, claim the right of laying the foundation of an independent 
kingdom with their own hands. (Zo be continued.) os 


The Qaumi Report, of the 11th January, in continuation of the article in 
Arab; the issue of the 9th January, writes:—The day 
rabia and Turkey, No.2. paging yesterday a telegram from Karachi announced 
that, at a meeting of the principal Shaikhs held in. Mesopotamia, the Civil 
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Commissioner declared that the Turks will not return to their country and that 
their tyrannical rule was at anend. We do not understand how this decision 
could have been announced prior to the matter being settled at the Peace Con- 
ference, and we are at a loss to know on whose authority the Civil Commissioner 
has been able to express views calculated to cause a commotion among 
Muhammadans. 

The British Government itself has not made any announcement on the 


subject. Such questions will in all probability stand over until the Peace Con- 


- ference meets. ‘The fact is, a few Military officers have raised a storm by giving 


expression to their views and an ignorant public is alarmed and cannot understand 


' what is actually taking place. 


The History and Geography of Mesopotamia both bear witness to the fact 
that it is a grave error to grant Home Rule to the Arabs, and if their connexion 
with the Khalifate be severed they will be excluded from the Islamic world and 
deprived of the blessings connected therewith. The Arabs are not engaged in 
commerce, nor are they acquainted with arts and industries. Indeed it is 
impossible for them to make any progress in these things, because their condition 
is worse than that of our Indian Muhammadans. 

The Arabs will share our fate in the matter of literary, industrial and 
commercial education in contrast with the proficiency of non-Muhammadans and 
they will never be able to qualify themselves for self-government. The result of 
giving the Arabs independence will be that the Jews and others will advance and 
the Muhammadans will become even more degraded and impoverished than they 
are now. ‘The unfortunate position will be that non-Muslims will belong to non- 
Muslim States while the Muhammadan States will not be able to interfere in the 
case of Muslims. 

Conditions in Jndia are different. Here both the Hindu and the Muham- 
madan communities are governed by a Christian nation, and, rightly or wrongly, 
the authorities are generally accused of encouraging quarrels between Hindus 


and Muhammadans in order,to maintain their rule (a case of divide et mpera—Tr.) 


Possibly this may not be so, but it is true that it is easy for a third nation to rule 
over two other nations. Although the Hindus and Muhammadans are the 
children of the soil, their civic rights are small, when compared with those 
enjoyed by foreigners and settlers. An Indian does not enjoy the same 
privileges as an Anglo-Indian. 

This will be the state of affairs in Mesopotamia. If the connexion with 
Turkey is serious and no friendly relations exist between an Islamic State and 
Mesopotamian Muhammadans, the Jewish people and others will naturally get the 
upper hand of the Muhammadans, and some European power or other will step 
into support and safeguard their rights and interests. 

If the real object is to secure independence for Mesopotamia, its connexion 
should be maintained with the Turkish empire which should be required to 
prepare its people for Home Rule and to gradually grant them responsible 
government. In this way alone can the Islamic States ensure their continuance 
and stability. Otherwise small kingdoms will gradually disappear as did the 
Tribal Kings in the days of Arab ascendency. , 


The first question for the Peace Conference to consider is what advantage the 
world derive by deprivigg the Turkish Empire of. her captured territories. 
__ President Wilson has stated that the map of the world will be changed, but it 
is not known whether the old lines will be re-drawn or whether new ones will be 
produced at pleasure. : 


As regards Palestine we hear that a Jewish Kingdom will be established 
there as the country formerly belonged to them. 

With reference to Mesopotamia it is stated that the Government will be 
entrusted to the Arabs, as they were the original inhabitants of the land. 
Obviously these two principles are opposed to each other and that in some places 
old lines of the map are to be used and in others new ones. According to this 
involved principle some philosophers opine that Constantinople should be taken 


_ from Turkish hands on the ground that they are not the original inbabitants. If 


this erroneous principle be accepted, we do not know how many European Cities 
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«ill have to change hands, and what a storm of indignation will be raised. 
Probably the British Government is not responsible for such unsound principles, 
but that is all due to the words and acts of some short-sighted politicians. 

‘The salvation of the Arabs lies in the maintenance of their connexion with 
the Islamic Khalifate, and if they sever this tie instead of being free, they will 
find themselves bound in the fetters of slavery ; for, the rival communities of Jews 
and Syrians, etc., will have them behind in the race of progress with their historic 
rights forfeited. 


19. The Qaumt Report, of the 12th January, in a leader on this subject 
he 4 ; writes :—As we expected Mussalmans have read the 

The Agha ae ure news with great astonishment and amazement. It 
Mesopotamia. eae has created a sensation among people. Every one 
is asking himself: Is this right? [s this justice ? 

Here the Editor gives a translation of an extract from the Madras Times, of 
the 10th January, on this subject and observes:—These words which quietly 
announce that the decision, with reference to the administration of Mesopotamia, 
is being arrived at, are not only contrary to the opinion of Mussalmans but also 
opposed to Islam. Ifthe correspondent of the 7imes is correct, 1t is the duty 
of Muslims to make known their opinion and save the Government from error. 

The best form of loyalty is for us to approve an opinion calculated to benefit 
the British Government and increase its prestige. We are not among those, who 
out of flattery say ‘ yes’; or through greed or fear say ‘yes sir’. We candidly 
assert that the proposal is not only opposed to the principle of Islam, but also 
against the principles of the British Government. It has never been the policy 
of the Government to interfere with the religious or the national affairs of any 
people. If the suggestion materialise, the power of the Turks in Asia will be 
reduced and the prestige of the Arabs lowered. Besides there will arise friction 
between Indians and non-Muslims which will not be easy to remove. 

We are nut opposed to the name of His Highness the Agha Khan, and we do 
not propose to discuss his fitness or unfitness for the position. We should certainly 
be grateful if the Agha Khan be entrusted with the administration of German 
East Africa, the colony being annexed to India. As Germany has forfeited her 
right to rule, itis for us to see that it is made a clean sweep of. This view, 
however, does apply to the Turks. It would indeed be regarded as unjust to 
deprive them of their right. 

In the first place it is evident that the Turks were forced to join the Germans 
and were not willing to fight against the British. This fact has been repeatedly 
mentioned by them, and English correspondents have referred toit. Recently 
His Majesty the Sultan made a declaration of his friendship and we had hoped 
that a similar declaration would be made by His Majesty the King Emperor to 
the effect that the British Empire has no quarrel with Turkey. . 

Instead of this, however, we have suddenly the report that Agha Khan Sahib 
will be appointed to rule Mesopotamia. This news has not only blasted the 
hopes of the Muhammadans, but has also dealt a death blow to their aspirations. 
In their utmost despair and disappointment they are anxiously waiting to see 
what His Majesty the King George has to say on the subject and whether or no 
he will sympathize with the wounded feelings of Muslims. 

The political principle of Britain is that every nation should advance by its 
own efforts and is that every people should be by nature free. France fought 
against Britain but her administrative power was not wrested from her. ‘he 
Boers waged war against Britain but they did not forfeit the right to rule in 
consequence. China crossed swords with Britain but her authority was not taken 
away from her. It is therefore amazing to find that the Turks should be turned 
out of the land of the two rivers and the dwellers of Mesopotamia placed under a 
foreign ruler. | 

If the Turks made mistake in going to war, the. punisbment for such an 
error should not be forfeiture of sovereign rights. 4 

No such severe rule has ever been applied before in the political realm and 
We are anxious to know in whose brain the idea originated, whose mind approved 
it, and whose hand sanctioned it. | 
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There is no doubt there are certain persous in England who are not ip 
favour of Purkish independence, just as there are & few who are opposed to the 
granting of independence toIndia. Be that as it may, we have nothing to do with 
their opinion. We appeal to His Majesty the King and to the great British 
Parliament, and we invite the attention of the British nation to the matter g 
that they may not destroy the universal brotherhood of the Muhammadans or 
create dissension among them. If another Government be set up in Mesopota- 
mia, authority of Turkish Empire will sustain a blow from which it will never 
recover. If the Turks are given sufficient help and saved from the hands of their 
enemies, they will always co-operate with Britain and thus perpetual concord will 
exist between the only Muhammadan State and the greatest Muhammadan power 
in the world and these two Empires will be sufficient to deal with all the mischief- 
mongers on earth. 


It is regrettable to find that certain shortsighted people are suggesting 
course from which it is feared nothing but loss will accrue. 


£0. The Qaumi Report, of the 15th January, has a leader on the marginally- 

; noted subject which is briefly to this effect :—The 

The case of Mesopotamia and syqdqras Times of F riday last writes: ‘‘ It is proposed 

the Agha Khan. to appoint His Highness the Agha Khan, Ruler of 

Mesopotamia, and that Mussalmans will be glad to hear the news.” New India 
opposes, but the Madras Mail supports the proposal. 


The Editor in commenting on the report says: ‘‘ Mussalmans cannot approve 
the absolute separation of Mesopotamia from the control of the Khalifate, 
Mesopotamia is not German East Africa to give any occasion for apprehension. 
Germany is charged with the desire of dominating the world, but no such unholy 
stigma has ever been found on the escutcheon of the Khalifate. Turkey has 
never tried to conquer any country or has claimed to be superior to all European 
nations. Therefore we ask for what offence her country is being wrested from 
her ? 

Mesopotamia is a precious heritage of Islam. The Turks did not conquer it, 
but the Government thereof was handed over to them. Basra was founded by 
the Muhammadans and hence the city is a part of the Islamic world. So long as 
the Khalifate exists, no one else can rightly become its master. 


As a matter of fact, the question as to whether Mussalmans approve or 
disapprove of His Highness the Agha Khan is beside the point. Government 
does not find its origin in the personal equation. We are amazed at the political 
intelligence of our esteemed contemporaries in attaching superior importance to 
the name of the Agha Khan, the result of which will be to spread enmity among 
the mass of Mussalmans. 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(d) Education. 


21. Dwelling at length PS a the proceedings of this Conference, the 

, me irturuttam, of the lst January, trusts that, as 

The rn Pendite’ Conference. 4h. resolutions passed at this Conference are pro- 

ductive of great good to the Tamil language and to the students of Tamil 
literature, the Government will pay heed to these and set right matters. 


22. Reviewing in its leader the report of the Educational department for 


1917-18, the Andhrapatrika, of the 20th January, 

PR - of the Educational remarks:—. . . Itis very regrettable that the 
P . University should invite the third rate or fourth 
rate men from Europe instead of such well-known scientists as Dr. J. C. Bose for 
delivering University lectures. Their invitation to Doctor Ray may be said to be 
a new departure which, we hope, will be observed’ on a more extensive scale by 
the University in future. . . On the whole, the progress of education is not s0 
satisfactory. We trust that it would be more rapid after the introduction of the 
scheme of reforms, | 
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(e) Local and Municipal. 


93, The Panchayat, for J ae —, 2 riage learn that in a large 

portion of Northern India, village panchayats hav 

Village panchayats obtained legal sanction, and that p ine woking 
wel] in Assam, Baroda, Bengal and other places. Why should the Government 
of Madras alone still remain inactive in this matter ? 

Referring to a statement in a Government report to the effect that a District 
Collector was against the introduction of the panchayat system altogether and was 
of opinion that more harm than good would result from it, the same journal 
remarks :—It is not desirable that a Collector ignorant of Indian history should 
have thus expressed his narrow views. Perhaps he is unacquainted with the 
administration in ancient India. He is neither an Indian, nor is his opinion 
sound. Let the Government pay no heed to this opinion. A careful scrutiny of 
the ancient inscriptions of our country will furnish us with many instances to 
prove with what interest and regard village administration was in those days 
conducted by the villagers themselves. 


94. Referring to the report of the Select Committee on the Madras City 

ee Municipality Bill, the Andhrapatrika, of the 16th 
The Madras Gity Municipality January, observes:—. . . Itis not proper that 
Bill. the Indian Chamber of Commerce should be allowed 
only two representatives. ‘I'he Indian Chamber is more prominent and numerically 
stronger than the European. We, therefore, request the Legislative Council to 
accord the first place to the former. . . We commend the action of the Bomba 
Legislative Council in allowing women to vote in the Muncipal Council to our 
own and request it to remove the same disability in this Presidency also. . . 
The Select Committee’s report shows farsightedness. But the Bill should be even 
more liberal in view of the fact that self-government is shortly going to be 
introduced into the country. . . 


(g) Forests. 


95, The Panchayat, for July-August, observes:—Though the number of 
forest panchayats is increasing year after year, 
there is ample scope for improvement, which 
necessitates the appointment of a special officer for the purpose. Want of 
harmony among the ryots and their disinclination to allow their cattle to graze in 
forests impede the progress of this movement. A Government official has once 
said that, in Kurnool, though the District Collector was in favour of starting 
panchayats, the ryots, who are generally obstinate and full of factious spirit, 
considering these panchayats to be profitless would not patronize them. But the 
truth of this statement is not clear. The Government themselves are responsible 
for such conditions, because villagers are generally indifferent in regard to matters 
lacking facilities and conveniences, and attempts should therefore be made to 
exhilarate them. The ryots will, if questioned, represent their grievances and the 
trouble caused to them by forest guards. The case of Kurnool alone should not 
be taken, for, as far as we know, other districts are not so backward in this matter. 
Ifthe authorities had only taken interest and explained to the ryots of any 
place, the aims of the panchayats, they would certainly hav8 yielded. The 
officers may be inclined to shirk the responsibility in various ways, but no oppor- 
tunity should be given to them to do so. ‘Panchayats cannot be formed and set 
to work without much effort. The appointment ofa special officer for this purpose 
will not entail much expenditure, and it is essential to appoint such officers to 
instruct the villagefolk in matters connected with panchayats. 


(4) General. 


26. Condemning a recent order of the Government effecting certain —— 
Grass in regard to the rules about grazing grounds, the 
mene ener et Ee Panchayat, for July-August, observes:—We infer 
that the view of the Government is rather curious in this matter. They are 
of opinion that as cattle, by promiscuous mixing in grazing grounds, fail to 
produce good breed, and suffer from diseases, the grazing areas should be 
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restricted by being brought under cultivation and that the cattle should be fed at 
stalls. Though we are entirely ignorant of the cause of such an order, still wo 
are sure that it will lead to many baneful results. The Government should 
understand that cattle should not be made to remain in shed all day long ang 
that a free airing will be conducive to their health and growth. No one can den 
the fact that in former days there were extensive grazing grounds in which cattle 
were freely grazing and no harm resulted in regard to their breed. . . Ag 
pattas are being granted in respect of communal lands in villages during the 
settlement, public interests are prejudicially affected. If grazing grounds and 
waste lands are granted on pattas, who can witness the sufferings of cattle? 
What can the agriculturists do? What can be done to provide the necessary 
fodder for cattle ? 


27. Expressing its satisfaction at the appointment of Sir. 5. P. Sinha as the 
. Under Secretary of State for India, and offering its 
Sir 8. P. Sinha. thanks to the Prime Minister and the Secretary of 
State for India for this appointment, the Hindu Nesan, of the loth January, 
observes :-— No one either in England or India ever dreamt that Sir S. P. Sinha 
would be appointed to this high office. This appointment is indeed of great 
moment as it will serve as a precedent fur the appointment of Indians as Under 
Secretary in future. Queen Victoria assured us that when qualified Indians wero 
available they would be appointed to posts befitting their qualifications and that 
no racial distinction would be made in the matter of appointments. That assur- 
ance may be said to have been fulfilled by this appointment. If Sir Sinha is 
raised to the peerage, that will be another evidence to prove the impartiality of 
Mr. Lloyd George. | 


The Desabhaktan, of the 15th January, also expresses its satisfaction at — 
this appointment and makes the following observations among others :—'This 
appointment appears to be a small move in favour of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme. We have, however, to give a warning to the British Government, that 
the Indians will not, by such appointments, forget themselves and consider that 
the British have done their duty towards India by conferring certain high posts 
on the Indians here and there. India is panting with the thirst for liberty, and 
it is the duty of the British Government to enable her to quench this thirst with- 
out delay. India expects justice and liberty from the British Government. 
Home Rule should have been granted to her long ago. If the British still remain 
without fulfilling their duties towards India, they will become the subject of 
reproach by the whole world and earn an undying notoriety. This unexpected 
appointment appears to have been made, because it is proposed to enact a statute 
ere long reforming the administration of India. There is no doubt that Sir 
S. P. Sinha will try to do as much good to India as possible, while holding this 
post, and that he is better fitted than any Englishman to espouse the cause of 
India and to refute the arguments of the Sydenham Party in the House of Lords 
when the Bill for the reform of the Indian administration is brought for consider- 
ation. But how far his efforts and influence will succeed remains to be seen, a8 
most of the members of the new Cabinet are Conservatives and are not likely to 
hold liberal views regarding Indian affairs. A careful consideration of the Indian 
administrative yforms will show that, by this appointment, no Indian can expect 
the grant of Home Rule to India soon, and that it cannot be taken to be the first 
step to self-government in India. Can the Indian subjects |rest contented with 
one or two of such high appointments? It is only for self-government that 
Indians are striving and not for securing high posts under Government. 


Remarking that the assurance given by Queen Victoria in 1858 regard- 
Sie 8. P. Sinha. ing the appointment of competent Indians to high 


| offices in the British Empire is just now bein 
fulfilled, the Lokopakari, of the 20th January, cheetves > —Admtulibeniion by 


Indian of the capacity of Sir 8. P. Sinha will give reater satisfaction to the 
Indians than that conducted by those that are tariedeilk of Indian affsire or have 
no sympathy with the aspirations of the Indians. The Anglo-Indian party 
will be weakened by Sir Sinha’s appointment. Sir Sinha will bea lion to the 
Sydenham party when the Montagu-Chelmsford report is taken up for discussion 
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sn the House of Lords. Though he holds moderate views in regard to reform 
yestions, he will not allow even an inch to those who are hostile to Indian 
aspirations. However, the Indians should not remain idle under the impression a 
that their aspirations have been completely realised by the exaltation of Sir i 3 
Sinha to a high office. 1) 
Under this heading, the Vrittanta Patrika, of the 16th January, writes ;— Varrramra Pararma, Bil 
5:8, P. Sinha, K.c. We note with much pleasure that Mr. Lloyd 16th Jane 1919. 
George has appointed Mr. Montagu as Secretary of 
State for India in the new Cabinet formed by him. Judged by his previous 
record we feel sure that Mr. Montagu will leave no stone unturned to carry into 
effect the reforms in Indian adininistration outlined by him in his Report. * Even 
more pleasing is the fact that the Premier has appointed Sir S. P. Sinha, x.c., as 
Under Secretary of State for India. This is an unprecedented and unexpected step 
in the history of India, as this is the first time that an Indian has been appointed 
to so high a piace in the British ministry. This will undoubtedly be highly 
gratifying to one and all in this country. Sir Sinha is an eminent lawyer and 
has held high posts under the Government of India and Bengal, and has 
earned the confidence and respect of his countrymen as well as of the British 
Government. He has, besides, worked with the British ministers as the repre- bh 
sentative of India and is a member of the Peace Conference as well. As he is fully 14 
acquainted with the aspirations and requirements of the people of India, it may | . 
confidently be hoped that he will be of invaluable help to Mr. Montagu, and that BE 
this country will make progress in all directions during the tenure of his office. iene 
Writing on the same subject the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 21st January, SamPap 
remarks that the appointment of Sir Sinha goes to prove that men like Mr. Lloyd 4*§rePAra, : 
George consider that the welfare of India is as important as that of British and 21st Jan. i919. 
that both the people are equally entitled to the protection of the British Govern- 
ment. 
The Swadeshabhimani, of the 17th January, also expresses its gratification at ag 
the appointment of Sir Sinha, and proceeds to remark as follows:—There is no 17th Jan. 1919. 
doubt that Sir Sinha’s elevation to this high office is unprecedented, but let not 
any one forget that the mere appointment of a few more Indians to such high 
positions brings India any the nearer towards the goal of self-government. Jiven 
if all the appointments should be held by Indians it would not mean that self- 
government has been secured by India. If, on the other hand, the administrative 
policy should be guided by the popular will, we would not mind much even if 
outsiders hold all appointments. If, fur example, America were to impose her 
administrative policy on England, and leave all the high appointments to ie 
Englishmen themselves, would it mean that England is in the enjoyment of self- | Hi 


government? To sum up, therefore, the appointment of Indians to high places 
does not mean that any advance bas been made in the direction of seli-govern- 


iment. One thing, however, has been made clear by this appointment, and that | 

is that instances such as this will shut the mouths of those who contend that Hatem | 10 

India is not yet fit fur self-government. * I i 
All the Malayalam newspapers received during the week hail with delight a 


Sir 8. P. Sinha the announcement of the appointment of Sir S. P. mee 8 
Ue eee Sinha as Under Secretary of State for India and eh), 

many of them express gratitude to the British Government for their taking this tga 
unprecedented step on behalf of India. ici a 
_ The Desabhimani, of the 18th January, considers the appointment as very a, 
important and significant inasmuch as it demonstrates that a British ‘Indian 18th Jan. 1919. 
citizen is considered to be on a par with any citizen of the British Empire and 

that no position in the-Empire is closed against him. ei cecilia 


The Yogakshemam, of the 17th J anuary, expresses the same opinion. PO agg: ON 


The Malayali, of the 18th January. The :appointment of an Indian to such ——” 


an exalted position surpasses all possible expectations. poet 
The Samadarsi’, of 18th January. The appointment has increased the self- Trivandram,_ 
respect of Indians to an extent inexpressible in words. This good news is a good = 1#h Jan. til 


omen of approaching good fortune to mother India. 
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: . Sir 8. P. Sinha differs f 
Nazeant Dazerma, The Nasrani Deepika, of 17th January Sir S rom the 
17th Jan.1919. extremists of India, has sincere respect for the British Government and hag shown 
himself to be a man with the courage of his convictions. 
Surtananas, The Satyanadam, of 17th January. This unprecedented move of Mr.. Lloyd 
17th Jan. 1919. George is most commendable. 
Kurata Buanatt, The Kerala Bharati, of 17th January. Among the various things done } 
Pn a the British Government to satisfy the longing of Indians to have a greater share 
"3 the administration of India, this appointment of Sir 8. P. Sinha is all 
important. ee aa 
Kanara Sancuant, The Kerala Sanchari, of 15th January. The appointment is very opportune 
16th Jan. 1019. in view of the now pending Reform Scheme. | 
Manorama, The Manorama, of 14th January. The appointment has caused great Surprise 
14th Jan, £019. in England. Indians will ever remember with gratitude the name of Mr. Lloyd 
George who had the considerateness to appoint an Indian as Under Secretary of 


State for India at this important juncture. 


SwapesamMrrnas, 28. The Swadesamiran, of the 15th J anuary, observes :—It is certain that 
Madra 


8, the future of India depends on the recommenda. 
ee The Reform Committees. tions of these Committees. If one of them is ip 


favour of placing all the departments in the provinces under the control of the 
Indians as desired by the Congress held at Delhi, it can recommend accordingly, 
If the other Committee wishes to divide a province into many districts and make 
the people in each district with some property or income, eligible to vote, it can 
recommend to that effect. If the two Committees make their recommendations 
in this way, the aspirations of the Indians will be accomplished. But to persuade 
the Committees to make such recommendations, public opinion should urge it 
strongly on them. Provincial Governments also should sympathise with and 
support public opinion. We cannot say that our Provincial Government evince 
this sympathy very much. We learn that they have sent to these communities a 
memorandum expressing their views which it is said are all retrograde in 
character. It appears their views are those of a few who raise a false cry in the 
name of the non-Brahman party. It was noticed recently that, in their adminis- 
tration report, the Government had written in favour of this party, and this is in 
consonance with the impression already created that many of the Government 
officials in this Presidency are greatly supporting the non-Brahman movement. 
That the Government should have communicated their views to the Committees 
without furnishing any reasons for such views, and deputing officials to answer 
cross-examinations shows that high officials in: Madras have resolved to see that 
the aspirations of the Indian political workers are not fulfilled. This Presidency, 
as it is ahead of other provinces in certain items connected with administration, 
is also foremost in having a strong, united and influential bureaucracy. It has 
thus become very difficult for the Committees to gauge true public opinion fully. 
The Committees would have by this time become aware of the memorandum of 
the Civil Service Association which contains a statement that civil servants 
consider it to be prejudicial to their individual interests if the chief departments 
are transferred to Indian control. The memorandum makes it clear that the 
civil servants will not be in favour of any reforms. The chief members of that 
body hold high offices in the Madras Government. So we request the Committees 
to consider the present exigencies and make theie recommendations only after 
realizing the real state of affairs, without commending the views of the Madras 
Government or those of the non-Brahman party, which has the support of that 
Government. — Though, on the plea that there is none on these Committees to 
te ba the interests of non-Brahmans, the South Indian Liberal Federation has 
resolved not to send any of its representatives to give evidence before them, it is 
understood that certain members of the Federation will give evidence in their 
private capacities. ‘These members may express the views of that association as 
their own. It may be stated before the Committees that, if all the important 
"powers are allowed to be in Indian hands, the whole administration will come to 
a standstill, and that one class will monopolize all the powers and crush the other 
classes. ‘I'he Committees should note that, for the last many years, whenever 
any administrative reforms were contemplated in India, self-interested people 
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were advancing only such arguments. The peculiar feature this time is that 
gome of the Indians themselves have been set up to oppose the reforms. The 
Committees should also note that though these people may raise a loud ery still 
their number 18 very small. We, therefore, expect that the Committees would 
make such recommendations as will enable the aspirations of the Indians, and the 
assurance of His Majesty’s Government to be fulfilled. 

The Desabhaktan, of the 17th January, writes :—It is but natural that the 
Committees would desire to ascertain the cause for the origin of Doctor N ayar’s 
anti-Brahman party which now goes under the name of the non-Brahman party. 
Will they patiently inquire and ascertain the truth? The Committees would 
also do well to note the formation of an Indian Civil Service association in 
Madras. ‘The officials, who were till now posing as the friends of the poor 
Indians, have now come out in their true colours. Their attempt to overthrow 
the reform scheme is noticeable. Unless the devices of the bureaucrats and the 
false pretensions of the traitorous party are properly understood, no real benefit 
will accrue to us by these Committees. . 


Referring to the aw~«7T ig! furnished 7 the Local ‘Government to 

;, these Committees, the Dravidan, of the 16th Janu- 
The Reform nacomeernnes ary, observes :—As this roll will be a document 
having an important bearing on the question of communal representation, every 
one will admit that it should be free from doubts. We ask whether it is really 
so. The question is whether the statistics furnished by the Government of Madras 
are correct. It is reported that the President of the Anglo-Indian Association has 
declined to give evidence before these Committees on the ground that the statistics 
furnished by the Government in regard to their community are incorrect. We 
hear that the Hon’ble Mr. Richmond has proved them to be so. If statistics in 
respect of even such a small class are unsatisfactory, unreliable and likely to create 
misapprehension to the Committees, how many errors would have been committed 
in the statistics relating to bigger classes? For various proper reasons, it was 
resolved by the non-Brahman Confederation that non-Brahmans should not give 
evidence before these Committees. The facts that have since come to light prove 
the discreetness of this resolution. We believe that the Committees will accept, 
with much caution, the statistics now furnished and will not come to any hasty 
decision in the matter. 


With reference to the Franchise and the Subjects comamneen = —- in 

. Madras, the Axdhraprakasika, of the 16th Januar 
the Refers Oomenittons. observes:—. . . ‘The Hon’ble Mr. Pr orveteant. 
has declined to give evidence before the Franchise Committee, stating that the 
list of Anglo-Indian voters has not been correctly drawn up. When there are 
such mistakes in respect of a small community, we do not know what mistakes 
there may be in the voters’ lists of the large non-Brahman communities. Com- 
munal representation is the backbone of political freedom and national progress. 
We cannot now prophesy whether the Franchise Committee will earn the 
gratitude of the people by recognizing this secret or their ill-will by ignoring 
i. . . We suggest to the Franchise Committee that it will do well to act 
wisely, as its work will be, anyhow, thoroughly sifted by the Parliament and the 
Select Committee to be appointed in England. 


Referring to the inquiry held hy the Reform Committees, the sae 
, atrika, of the 17th January,says:— .. . e 
“he Reform Committers. caane made by them “f aa te inquiry. . 
All that the witnesses say will not be recorded. Even what is recorded will not 
be published. It is not known to whom the inquiry will be useful. ‘The people 
can have no confidence in it. These committees have been fittingly called 
Purdha Committees. To treat with such indifference a matter which decides the 
future well-being of India does not seem proper. 


29. Referring to the telegraphic intimation recently received that a reduction 
eet has been made in the steamer freight from Rangoon, 
trick, Pe and steamer the Swadesamitran, of the 15th January, observes : — 
oi We should no doubt commend the action of the 
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continues to be as heavy as ever, and the losses and sufferings of the poor 
are great. So, though it may not be possible to get rice free of any steamer 
charge, yet we urge that steps should be taken to reduce the steamer freight stil] 
further. 


30. A correspondent to the Desabhaktan, of the 15th January, makes a strong 
Pa | appeal to both the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
Ee to stand united in the matter of preserving their 
rights, without giving room to the attempts that will be made by their enemies 
to frustrate such union and without playing into the hands of the emissaries, who 
are their own brethren, but are doing slavish service to these enemies, sent by the 
latter to mar that union. He adds that, by allowing others to occupy positions 
to which they are entitled, the Indians are only helping the people of other 
countries to declare them unfit to administer local bodies and asks why the Indians 
should care much for the feelings of those who treat them with scant courtesy. 


81. The Desabhaktan, of the 15th January, reproduces an article apparently 
from another paper, which contains the following 

observations, among others:—-Every one knows 
that the mean acts of the petty-minded bureaucrats have caused indescribabie heart- 
burning in the minds of the public in India and Ceylon. If the bureaucrats 
holding responsible positions should at times lose their heads and make contra- 
dictory statements, then they should certainly be said to be lacking political 
wisdom. The cause of all this is that responsible government has not been given to 
the people. Are not the annihilation of governments that inferfere with the 
liberty of the people in countries all over the world, and the establishment of 
self-determination in them, the chief causes that mduced our Gracious Emperor 
to enter on this war.? Further, in the proposals relating to the reform of the 
Indian administration, it is stated that because the Indian subjects are to some 
extent dissatisfied with the present administrative policy of the bureaucrats, 
a responsible form of government should be established. We can, therefore, say 
l 


that, as a result of the great war, the feeling that responsible government wi 
be established in India and Ceylon, is growing strong. 


$2. Referring to the formation of an Indian Civil Service Association in 
Madras, the Desabhakian, of the 15th January, 
writes as follows under the heading ‘‘ The European 


_ Conspiracy :-—As far as our knowledge goes, the 
main object of this association is to set aside the announcement of the <Utb 


August 1917 and to make endeavours for preventing the grant of liberty to India 
in accordance with the Montagu-Chelmsford report All these years it was every- 
where stated that the Indian Civil Service officers in India were not at all hostile 
to her progress. But the Indians alone were contradicting this statement. Now 
the truth has come out. These officers have come forward to declare publicly 
that India exists only for their own comfort, and they have formed an association 
also to safeguard their interests. They have begun to act against the Secretary 
of State and the Viceroy. In fact they may be said to have commenced to oppose 
the British Government itself. Brethren! Don’t lose time but consider what we 


should do hereafter. Remember that an association .to conspire against India has 
been formed. 


The lessons of the war. 


The Indian Civil Service 
Associaticns. 


The Desabhaktan, of the 18th January, observes:—There is a rule in 


eb i ge vogue in India prohibiting Government officials 


iis from taking part in politics. But this rule is in 
y wito regard to the Indian officials and does not affect the European 


operation onl 


officials. . . The Indian Civil Service party 
Indians unconstitutionally as if the greatness and 
are not sufficient. This only betrays their jealo 
Indian papers blab thut these are the guardians 


the Indian Civil Service party who are one with the Government oppose the 
reform scheme published by them? How can these interfere in politics against 
the rules? ‘The Government shoul 


d at once inquire into thi 
Government is full of Indian Civil nee inquire into this. At present the 


f i Service officers, and we can therefore easily 
infer what views Provincial Governments and especially the Madras Government 


are endeavouring to govern the 
power already enjoyed by them 
usy and selfishness. The Anglo- 
of the masses in India. How can 
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7 express on the reform proposals. ‘I'v quote an instance, Mr. Couchman. 
po auiee of the Madras Indian Civil Service association, which is hostile to the 
reform scheme, 18 also a member of the Reforms Committee. He will only 
suggest all possible means to crush the reform scheme but wil] never offer any 
suggestions to improve it. Let the Indian officers’ association in Madras wake 
up at once and agitate for equality in pay, privileges and power with the Anglo- 
Indian ofhcers. ce ae Oe 

Remarking that similar Indian Civil Service associations are formed in every 
rovince in India to work against the carrying out of the reform scheme, the same 
sper further observes :— Indians by their union and unrelenting agitation will 

succeed in their competition with the European officials. The latter should cast 
away from their mind the foolish belief that India exists for their benefit. Their 
scheming nature has been understood by the Indians very well, and their threats 
will no longer be feared. We point out that it will be fair and becoming on their 

to cement the relationship between England and India, considering the 
Indians to be their own brethren. 


Referring to the formation of this association in Madras, the Lokopakari, 
of the 20th January, observes :—Both the Govern- 
ment of India and the British Government cannot 
now be unaware of the truth of our grievance against the I.C.S. party. It is only 
when India is governed for India’s sake by the Indians, good time will dawn 
upon her and the British Empire. The Government will not fail to note that 
this party have come forward to interfere in politics against the Government rules. 
What is it else but sedition that this party who have been characterising as 
seditionists those that uphold the Congress and agitate for Home Rule, should 
themselves come out against the Government? It seems as if to curb the spirit 
of this party that SirS. P. Sinha has been appointed Under Secretary of State 
for India. ‘This appointment will cause great annoyance to the I.C.S. party 
as well as to the Anglo-Indians. If the Indians exhibit a feeling of union 
among themselves all their aspirations will surely be fulfilled. It is only want of 
union among the Indians that led to the invasion of India by various nations and 


The LC.S. Association. 


its capture by them. The British who are bent upon securing self-determination 
for even small countries and nations, wil! not deny it to India. 


33. Referring to the request of His Excellency the Viceroy that an addi- 
ies tional contribution of a crore of rupees may be made 
A further war contribution by the Indian princes and subjects tor making 


em mate. suitable provisions for the maintenance of the 
helpless families of the Indian soldiers and European officers who lost their lives 
in the battlefield, and remarking that, as pointed out by the Industries Commission, 
the Government in this country have, unlike those in other countries, failed to 
afford the necessary facilities for the country’s progress and that, consequent on 
the failure of the seasonal rains, the foodstuffs have become scarce and their 
prices increased abnormally, the Swadesamitran, of the 15th January, observes : — 
Though India is in such a stressful condition, we believe that the Indians will not 
in the least shirk to come forward with subscriptions to contribute their mite to the 
war relief fund and thereby adequately discharge their duty to the families of 
their dead brethren who rendered heroic service in the war and established the 
good name of India. 


34. Referring to the news published in the Janamitran of Ceylon that the Indian 
newspapers which published the proceedings of the 
Congress in toto were not permitted to circulate in 
Ceylon and observing that, while certain nationalist papers such as the Hindu, 
New India, the Bombay Chronicle and the Amrita Bazaar Patrika were prohibited 
from England, a nationalist paper in Bombay that published the proceedings of 
the recent Moderate Conference in that place is said to have been permitted to 
Circulate in London, the Swadesamitan, of the 15th January, says :—From this it is 
clear that only those papers that are in favour of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Proposals are permitted to circulate in England, while those that condemn them are 
Froubited. it will be no surprise to us to be told, in such circumstances, that the 
+nitish public have no correct ideas about Indian affairs. It is not easy to ascertain 


Newspapers and the authorities. 
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the reason why the British who are known for independence and liberty, pivg 
room for such injustice. It is incumbent on the part of the Government to offa 
a satisfactory explanation for this and see that such things do not recur. 


Remarking that Indian affairs are not correctly represented in England, the 
Desabhaktan, of the 17th January, observes :— Methods which are not adopted in 
other countries are adopted in respect of India for reasons not known. N @Wspapers 
that can boldly represent the true aims of India are prohibited from enterip 
England. Only some ‘moderate’ papers and Anglo-Indian papers are allowed 
togo to England. If such a system 1s adopted in America, will the Americans kee 
quiet ? Will the Government of America be so silly? In no civilized country hag 
such a thing been done, and we can assure the bureaucrats, willever bedone. Wh 
should Indian nationalist papers be prohibited from entering England? Will they 
burn away England or drown her in the deep seas? Or will they create disunion 
between the King of England and his subjects? We can vouchsafe that nothing 
of the kind will happen. We are surprised to see that a nation should wish to 
remain ignorant of the real state of a country ruled by it. Only the false statements 
of the papers of the Anglo-Indians, who come here to carry away the wealth of 
India, get currency in England. For example, the Madras Mail which often blabs 
that the Indian Home Rulers are seeking the aid of Germany, goes to England. 
If an Indian paper should contradict the false statement of this paper, that Indian 
paper cannot go to England. We ask the British to explain the propriety of this, 
© God! Is there none to question the Sydenham party who, on the strength of 
the writings of these Anglo-Indian papers, make all manner of statements about 
India. Indians are not permitted to go to England to put them down. This 
traitorous party in England have discovered a new hold at present. ‘l'hey are 
said to be making much noise on the strength of the Rowlatt Committee Report, 
a heap of C.I.D. rubbish. Do the members of this small party know how the 
Rowlatt Committee conducted its inquiries and who gave evidence before it? 
After making an onesided inquiry, the Committee published its report. Will sane 
men accept this as an authority? Hereafter at least, it 1s essential that the British 
Government should deal faithfully with India. Though England may not help 
India, let her give India its rights. But we ask the British to note that India will 
not be satisfied even if the Montagu-Chelmsford Reform Scheme is carried out in 


toto. What India wants is Home Rule, which England is bound to give and India 
is entitled to get. 


35. The Swadesamitran and the Desabhaktan, of the 15th and 18th January, 


.,.. respectively publish in Tamil a letter from the 
0 baer Madras Legislative Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Narasimha Ayyar to the effect 
a that the President of this Council has stated that, at 
the ensuing budget session of the Council, no interpellations or resolutions un- 
connected with the budget will be included in the agenda. 


The Swadesamittran, of the 15th January, comments on this letter as follows :— 
The Legislative Council meets only occasionally and if even on such occasions 
opportunities are denied to the people to express their views on public affairs and 
to get information on matters they wish to know, these Councils may as well cease 
to exist. Lord Pentland has said that these subjects will not be included in the 
agenda as usual. There is nothing to show such a precedent before his time. 
What if other questions are taken up for consideration along with the budget? 
What if the session of the Council is extended by another day? Does not the 
Parliament continue its sittings all through the year? Are notthe daily proceed- 
ings therein conducted with the consent of the people? Is this the way to carry 


out the words of Lord Morley, that people here too will be allowed to share in the 
daily administration ? 


36. Referring to the conviction of Doctor Varadarajulu Nayudu, the Desa- 
Doctor Varadarajulu Nayudu. bhaktan, of the 16th January, describes the Doctor 
as the Tilak of South India and remarking that he 


has now entered the jail only to liberate Mother 
observes :— While every one in the west is immersed i 
of the war, the sons of Bharata are immersed in an o 


(India) from her bondage, 
n an ocean of joy at the end 
cean of sorrow. When even 
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the political prisoners in Germany have been released, not only have such prisoners 
not been released in India which is subject to the British rule, but the bureau- 
crats here seem also to be bent upon imprisoning even loyal patriots. Is it not 
the duty of the Government to maintain the joy of the Indians at the close of the 
war? If they had withdrawn the prosecution of Doctor Varadarajulu Nayudu 

India in general and especially the Tamil land would have been grateful to them. 
But the bureaucrats, who have beeu accustomed to tease the patriots by means of 
repressive measures, have pushed the eryene ome to the end and got our Doctor 
convicted at this period, when the war has come toan end, when the sun of likerty 
has dawned and when there is quietude everywhere. ‘The Madras Presidenev will 
never forget the mercy shown to Doctor Varadarajulu by Lord Pentland on the 
eve of his retirement. It is no exaggeration to say that the Doctor stands fore- 
most among those who infused a feeling of patriotism in the Tamil land, ever 
since Lord Pentland spoke disparagingly of Home Rule for India on the Nilgiris. 
I'he T'amil land is wailing over the news of the imprisonment of one, who incul- 
cated patriotism to lakhs of people, that had no idea of it. Alas! When all 
countries are in ecstacy, should the Tamil land alone be immersed in misery! The 
news of this conviction was received in the Tamil land by some with wailing, by 
some with gnashing of the teeth, by some with indignation, and by some with 
enthusiasm. ‘The imprisonment of one for the sake of Mother Bharata will convert 
nine crores of people into patriots. One Varadaraja entered the prison yesterday ; 
but nine crores of Varadarajas are born of Mother Bharata to-day. And this is 
due to the bureaucrats. How can we avoid being grateful to them? When 
Mrs. Annie Besant was interned, one Varadaraja sprang out. His imprisonment 
nuw has brought out nine crores of Varadarajas, behind whom are standing 
several crores of Varadarajas again. ‘The repression of the bureaucrats is onl 

the sharp sword that cuts what binds Mother Bharata. Let our friends realise 
that, until India acquires the liberty to which British subjects are entitled, the 
prison will be the abode of true patriots in India. Mahatma Ghandi has provided 
us with two weapons, viz., truth and courage, and these two are shining in the 
hands of our Doctor. ‘To those that are armed with these weapons, life in prison 
is the same as life elsewhere. It will be foolish to deem the place where they 
stay to be a prison. Wisdom will deem it to be a temple. The place where 
those who commit crimes like theft for selfish ends are confined is no doubt 
a prison. If one who was serving others is also confined therein, it cannot 
bea prison to him. Sov, it will be foolish to think that Doctor Varadarajulu 
is in prison. He should be taken to be in a place of penance for thirty-three 
crores of people. O Tamilians! do not lose courage. Doctor Varadarajulu 
was looking only in one direction before. He is now looking in all directions. 
His life is not different from ours, nor is his body different from ours. He is 
one with us, and his imprisonment is our imprisonment. Friends! Do not 
wail, but be active. Wake up and come out armed with the weapons of truth 
and courage. O Varadaraja! The goddess of righteousness is going before 
you. You are following her and behind you stands the ‘'amil land. Neither 
righteousness nor you or the Tamil land will be ruined. © Varadaraja! You have 
won laurels on the war front of liberty. Good bye! Sisters! Why do youcry? 
Did the tears of Sita goin vain? Did they not take the shape of the arrow of 
Rama later on? But our rulers are not Rakshasas, but the British, who are the 
embodiment of righteousness. It is the bureaucrats that are committing wicked 
deeds contrary to British righteousness. The tears you shed should become an 
arrow against the bureaucratic rule and for establishing the British mghteousness 


and liberty. Friends! the work of Varadarajulu will be done by the 
Desabhaktan. 


_ The Swadesamitran, of the 17th January, also refers to this conviction and, 
pointing to the fact that rigorous imprisonment, inflicted upon ordinary offenders, 
18 not extended to political offenders in England and other countries, says :— 
From the summary of the judgment now received, the Magistrate seems to have 
applied the law wrongly in the case of Doctor Varadarajulu Nayudu. He does not 
deny the right to prove the necessity for Home Rule and no one versed in law 
can deny that, to do this, it is justifiable to point out the defects in the existing 
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foreign administration. This view is borne out by the decisions of superior 
courts. Though the Magistrate does not deny this, he does not seem to have 
realised and accepted it. He admits that Doctor Nayudu did not say that 
the British connexion should be cut off. T'o seek Home Rule, continuing under 
the British Empire, cannot be a hostile attitude towards the Government. The 


Doctor has confidence in the superiority of Home Rule and he spoke in support of 
it, jor which he had to point out the defects in the existing system of administra- 
tion. While remarking that there is nothing wrong 1n speaking of the Queen’s 
Proclamation, the Press Act, etc., the Magistrate begins to discuss whether the 
object of the Doctor was merely to make it appear that the actions of the Govern- 
ment were not proper or to create disaffection towards the Government, and 
comes to the conclusion that it was the latter. In all criminal cases, the intention 
of the accused is an important point to note. In this case, the object of the 
accused was only to demonstrate the superiority of Home Rule and he was 
justified in condemning the measures of the present Government for this purpose. 
But it was the view of the Magistrate that, in doing so, he transgressed 
proper limits. The law does not lay down the limits for this. This 
depends wholly upon the opinion of the Magistrates But the very state. 
ments made by Doctor Nayudu have been decided to be proper criti- 
cism in the case of Narayan Vaidya at Nagpur. So, it 1s our opinion that 
he cannot be taken to have committed an offence. If the civilians are entitled to 
demand that they should not be made responsible to the people by any reforms 
introduced in the Indian constitution, it should be proper to impress on the people 
the necessity of their demanding that the Government should be made responsible 
to them. ‘I'here is no basis for the conclusion of the Magistrate that the object of 
Doctor Nayudu was only to create a hostile feeling towards the Government. His 
contention was only to set right, renew or alter the machinery of the Government 
and this cannot be an offence. Therefore we believe that Doctor Nayudu is not 
guilty. 

The Swadesamitran, and the Desabhakian, of the 16th January, contain an 
Dootor Varadarajulu Nayadn. appeal for funds to maintain the family of Doctor 
Varadarajulu Nayudu during his absence 1n prison 

and to help him in the further conduct of his case in the High Court. 


The Desabhakian, of the 16th January, quotes in this connexion the following 
words of Charles Bradlaugh:—No imprisonment whatever can obliterate truth, 
though it may cause temporary obstructions in its way. It may delay truth but 
for an bour; but truth will, within the walls of the prison, develop widely like 
electricity and startle the people of the world when it gets out. 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 17th January, also referring to bis conviction makes 
the following observations among others:—In a way the people could guess what 
would be the result of the trial of Doctor Varadarajulu Nayudu, inasmuch as it 
was their impression that the authorities hated him as much as the people loved 
him. So, nobody ever expected his acquittal. However, the sentence passed by 
the Divisional Magistrate appears to be rather excessive. ‘Those who lecture to 
the public and write to newspapers in their enthusiasm for their themes are at 
times very lavish in their expressions, which they themselves regret in their calm 
moments. As such persons are generally wise men working for the welfare of the 
public, mere warning would prove an adequate punishment in their case, and 
even on aN occasion justifying a more severe punishment we trust that there is no 


necessity at all to award a sentence for such a long period as the one passed at 
present. : 


The Dravidan, of the 18th J anaary, publishes a contribution from the 
Doctor Varadarajulu Nayudu, P2 Of a correspondent, from which the following 
: is an extract :—The Desabhaktan in its issue of the 

16th idem wrote about two pages on the conviction of Doctor Varadarajulu Nayudu 
which contained the following words: ‘Sisters, why are you weeping ? The 
tears of Sita did not go in vain. Is it not these tears that subsequently became 
Rama’s arrow? The tears that you shed should become the arrow for the 
bureaucratic system of government. When you weep, weep for the ruin of the 
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Friends! the work of Varadarajulu will be done by the Desa- 
What exactly is the significance of these words? Are these the proper 
attributes to the bureaucrats? Alas! This indeed is patriotism! Will not the 
benign Government note this? Have they no eyes? Is there none to check 
those wlio use words calculated to breed sedition and hatred towards the king 
among the sons of Bharata who are the very embodiment of patriotism. We do 
not know when the time will come for the curbing of the mischief of this seditious 
aper. 
. a4 Remarking that the diplomacy and the farsightedness of the British who 
are known to be the foremost in these characteristics 
in the whole world. Yield better results in india, 
the Desabhaktan, of the 17th January, observes:—Ever since the advent of the 
British administration in India, it has been customary to deal out to Indians 
seform in one hand and repression in the other. While doing so, the bureaucrats, 
who are the agents of the British, used to pat on the back those that are amenable 
to their ways and get their own wishes gratified. This is India’s political history. 
As historic truth can never be falsified, even now the bureaucrats have begun to 
pat the moderates. Sir S. P. Sinha has been appointed Under Secretary of State 
for India. Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal gives a warning to all Indians, that such high 
posts might be given to many more Indians, that, by this means, the British Gov- 
ernment will draw many persons to their side and that the public life and work 
of Indians will thereby be spoiled and the Indian national feeling will disappear. 
This warning is a right one. 
38. The Sirturuttam, of the lst January, expresses its satisfaction at the 
views expressed by the Madras Adi Dravida Sabha 
The Madras Adi Dravida Sabha, se ieeieieeiieition to Government on the 
Montagu-Chelmsford proposals. 

Appreciating the action of this Sabha in having plainly expressed their views 
in regard to giving evidence before the Franchise Committee, the Dravidan, of the 
17th January, observes:—-The members of the Sabha decline to give evidence 
before this committee so long as the two Brahman members thereof continue to 
sit on it. This is indeed acceptable to all who seek justice. Whatever might 
have been the object of the committee when it started its inquiry, its members 
must have learnt by this time that many insist on communal representation being 
granted through communal electorates. It will, therefore, be a difficult task for 
them now to say anything to the contrary against their own conscience. It 
appears to be quite essential that the members of the Parliament should peruse all 
the connected papers that have been published since the assurance given on the 
20th August 1917. If they happen to go through these papers, they cannot but 
recognise the necessity for granting communal representation by means of com- 
munal electorates. . . Who can ever believe in the possibility of the non- 
Brahmans getting justice by representing their grievances before Brahmans who 
are solely intent on their own advancement ? 


09. Commenting again on the speech of the President of this Confederation, 

Th the Desabhaktan, of the 15th January, makes the 
Confed men non- Brahman following observations among others :--It gives us 
seins much pleasure that he has urged on the necessity 

for the development of industries in this country. He attributes the unrest 
amony the labourers in Madras, Madura and other places to political agitators. 
é are not surprised at this, as he is merely repeating the views of the Madras 
Government. Probably he has not considered how the labourers will view his 
observations about them. The labourers belong to the very class for whose 
advancement he poses to work. ‘here is no doubt that they will feel astonished 
i this is all the service he can do to them. Why should he and his party, who 
stand aloof without helping the poor labourers, speak disparagingly of those that 
actually help and are being helped? This Confederation passed a resolution pro- 


The diplomacy of the British. 


hibiting non-Brahmans from appearing before the Reform Committees for giving 
evidence. It is really surprising to us that Justice party who were making fun 
of the Home Rulers resorting to passive resistance are themselves adopting such 
Teslstance at present. 
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Adverting to this resolution and remarking that in a way it advocates 


passive resistance on the part of the members of this non-Brahman association, 


the Hindu Nesan, of the 16th January, observes :--This resolution is very nice, 
The Government are sending the Reform Committees from place to place for 
instituting local inquiries. It behoves all of us to acquaint these committees 
with our views and facilitate their work. The newspapers conducted by this 
non-Brahman association have been often crying out that those who do not 
co-operate with the Government are disloyal. Did not those papers characterise 
as seditionists some of the Home Rulers when they declined to accept honorary 
offices given to them by the Government ? So, now, according to their own 
contention, the members of this non-Brahman party are themselves seditionists 
in that they say that none of their party should help the Reform Committees who 
are only doing the work of Government. 


Referring to the resolution passed by the Confederation that none of its 

representatives should give evidence before the 

The second non-Brahman Reform Committees, the Lokopakari, of the 20th 

Confederation. January, also remarks that this is only opposing 

the action of Government by means of passive resistance, and asks how this move 
of the non-Brahmans to resort to this policy can amount to loyalty ? 


40. The Sirturuttam, ofthe Ist January, contains under the heading ‘ notes’ 
the following observations among others :— Kival 
parties crop up in the Congress meetings ; but still 

the Congressmen speak of union and deceive the Englishmen who are thousands 

of miles away from here. If different parties submit different memorials to the 

English ministers, which of these have the ministers to believe to be the proper 
one? . . . All the parties in India should join together and considering 
deeply the political reforms, submit a common memorial to His Gracious Majesty 
and his ministers detailing the reforms which are the most suitable for India. . . 
It is stated in the ‘ Montford’ report that within ten years after the introduction 
of the reforms mentioned therein, no modfications will be permitted. . . If 

we do not therefore with one voice protest against the many defects and draw- 

backs in these reform proposals, all the 30 crores of the Indians will have to suffer 
for ten years more. 


The following is an extract from the stray notes contributed to the Desa- 
bhaktan, of the 15th January, by a correspondent under the pseudonym of Narada:-— 
The Christmas festivities in Madras are all over. Despite the resistance of the 
people and mindless of the loss of lives, and of the diseases which might break out, 
the authorities would have their own way, and the festivities were somehow gone 
through. In consequence of the carelessness of the authorities and more especially 
of the extraordinary carelessness of the Police, the celebrations thus carried out 
by the obstinacy of the authorities resulted in a great fire and made the people 
blink like devils. I have read that, in ancient days, Emperor Nero was playing 
on his harp and enjoying himself from the upper storey of his palace the sight of 
the whole city of Rome in flames and I doubted the veracity of this statement. 
But, now I hear that in our Madras City Lord Pentland was thanking the Police 
and appreciating their abilities, when the sheds caught fire and were in flames 
causing @ panic among women and children, who were running in different 
directions without knowing what to du under the circumstances. 


The Lokopakaré contains the following notes among others in its issue 
of the 20th January:—The Madras Government 
; have in their administration report for the year 
1917-18 written unfavourably of newspapers working for the liberty of India and 
at the same time have written well of the Justice which has been endeavouring to 
mar the union among the people by creating a hatred towards Brahmans. This 
partial attitude of the authorities does not indicate fair administrative policy 
. . . The Hindu, New India, the Bombay Chronicle and the Amrita Bazaar 
Paitrika, which are in support of the Home Rule movement, cannot enter England, 
Burma and certain Provinces in India. The im osing of such restrictions on 
certain newspapers is only a devise adopted by the authorities. The Govern- 
ment should gratefully patronize those papers that openly point out the defects 
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in the system of administration. Without doing so, their attempt to suppress the 

apers does not indicate sound statesmanship. 1f nawspapers transgress all limite 
in their writings, it is only proper to have them punished by a court of law. If, 
instead of doing so, the authorities should adopt uncivilized measures, it will not 
only interfere with the liberty of the Press, but also cause unnecessary dissatis- 
faction in the country . . . The Pioneer says that the Bill embodying the 
recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee will soon be published. The whole 
world is now agitating for liberty and even small countries demand self-determi- 
nation. ‘To attempt to enact many repressive laws in India even at this juncture, 


would not amount to a fulfilment of the assurance publicly given in Parliament 
on the 20th August 1917. 


41. Remarking that the progress of the Co-operative movement in this 
Presidency is very slow when compared with that 
in the other provinces, the Hindu Nesan, of the 
16th January, observes :—F'rom the report for the year ending 30th June 1918, it is 
clear that the number of Co-operative Societies at the end of the year was about 
400 more than that of the previous year. If only the authorities had evinced 
enthusiasm in this matter, the increase would have been far greater. Lack 
of progress in the co-operative movement in this Presidency is due ta the slackness 
on the part of the Government. The administration of the co-operative work has 
been entrusted to the bureaucracy. When once they begin to have a control 
over it, of what avail will be the enthusiasm of the people however great it may 
be? It appears the officials of this department are not so much responsible, for 
such a slow manner in which work is being done here, as the controlling authorities 
over these officials. For purposes of co-operative work, this Presidency has been 
divided into a number of circles and there seems to be a rule prescribing 100 to 
be the maximum number of societies to be started in a circle during a year. It 
is not known why the Local Government should so circumscribe the progress of 
this movement, while it is both necessary and emergent that enthusiastic 
endeavours should be made to increase the number of societies largely. When 
the Government fail to increase their efforts at a time the people are enthusiastic 
about the movement, later on, all enthusiasm will flag. A similar experience we 
had in regard to local self-government. When for want of facilities to work with 
enthusiasm the people turned their attention from it, the authorities began to find 
fault with them and say they were lacking interest in this matter. We apprehend 
that co-operative movement also might share the same fate. Why not societies 
be started in villages, which can do useful work in directions other than lending 
money ? Why not dairies and insurance companies be established in different 

laces? Great benefit will accrue to our Presidency by this department, only if 
it successfully carries out such useful work. 


42. Commenting on the work of this Committee in London, the Swadesamitran, 
of the -16th January, observes:—It is of great 
importance that propogandist work should be 
carried on in England, where not only the common people but also the British 
politicians are said to be quite ignorant of Indian affairs. Unless the British 
voters are apprised of the real condition of India and made to feel that content- 
ment in India will be a source of strength to England, while discontent will 
weaken her, complete salvation for India will be difficult of attainment. Arrange- 
ments should, therefore, be made to carry on our work in England, for wnich a 
Committee is necessary. The existing British Congress Committee should be 
reconstituted, and fresh spirit infused therein, and the Commitiee should be 
endowed with necessary funds for carrying on work in all possible ways. Unless 
some experienced Indians serve on this Committee and do propogandist work in 
England, good results cannot be-obtained. The All-India Congress Committee 
should meet at once and, without the least delay, decide on the necessar 
measures to be adopted in this connexion. . . The Civilians who eat the salt 
of India are against allowing the Indians to advance even by one step and the 
Sydenham party would support them. They will proclaim that, if the reforms 
are granted, the civilians will resign in a body and India itself will ship from their 
hands. To counteract this, we should acquaint the British voters with our 
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vrievances and requirements. This is, therefore, the time for all to sink their 
> teens and work conjointly. 


Remarking that this committee in London should be reconstituted with 
the object of giving wider publicity to the views of 
the Congress in England next year and stating that 
a letter addressed to the Chairman of the Congress Reception Committee at Delhi 
by Messrs. Tilak, Kasturiranga Ayyangar and three others regarding the working 
of this committee has not reached Delhi at all, the Hindu Nesan, of the 18th 
January, observes :—It is not known what has become of the original letter sent 
by post. Will anybody give the reason for its disappearance? We have seen 
authorities only pleading ignorance in such cases. 


43. The Swadesamitran, of the 16th January, observes :—What became of the 

a eine bat Committee appointed by the Government of India 

for offering suggestions in regard to the amend- 

ment of this Act? What became of its recommendations? The Government of 

India stated that the Provincial Governments had been referred to. Nothing is 

known up to date about this. Why are the bureaucrats, who were very liberal 

in their promises to amend the Act, holding silence still? It is certain they will 
not have the mind to amend it so easily. 


44, Referring to the statement of Mr. Evans, the Collector of Malabar, that 
there is not a newspaper at present without an 
article condemning alike as cruel or self-interested 
both the Government he serves and the civilians of his class, the Swadesamitran, 
of the 17th January, observes :—Mr. Evans made this remark at a recent meeting 
of the Malabar District Board when his services were appreciated by the Board 
on the eve of his departure to Europe on long leave. He gets excited at the mere 
idea of an article being written criticising the Government and the Civilians. 
Truth is always pnpalatable—so goes the proverb. Some of the important 
members of the Civil Service in this Presidency are against political reforms and 
claim for themselves all powers and high positions. Again, some of their prede- 
cessors in office, now enjoying their pensions with ease in England are working 
under the name of the Indo-British Association against any reforms being granted 
to India. Some members of this class, who have given evidence before the 
Reform Committees, have said without any hesitation that no department should 
be entrusted to the Indians. While matters stand thus and the people believe 
that swaraj will be productive of good, how can the Indians and the Indian 
newspapers be without criticising the actions of the members of this class? 
When a few of them get excited, what will be the attitude of the Indians who 


are denied their birth right? Is there any doubt that Mr. Evans has spoken 
thoughtlessly ? 


45. Referring to the statement of a London correspondent to the Hindu 


j that, because of the stron itation of the people 
Popular rights in England ;, England, the alls. ott already afforded 
and India. a IP es 
vn many facilities to them and that in the near future 
all the old privileges will he restored to them in their entirety, the Swadesamitran, 
of the 17th January, observes:—When compared with the liberty of the 
Englishmen in England, that of the Indians is nothing. Even the few privileges 
we had, have, in view of the war emergency, been curtailed by the Defence of 
India Act. When we claim them back is it not ridiculous for the Pioneer to say 
that a Bill embodying the recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee is to be 
introduced shortly and that it will have the support of people of moderate views ? 


46. Remarking that, if the present high scale of prices of foodstuffs does not 


The present situation. come down for the next two or three seasons, the 
_ intensity of the famine may be far more cruel and 
lead to an Increase in mortality, the Vartakamitran, of 19th December, refers to 


the argument adduced by Sir Alexander Cardew in the Local Legislative Council 
that the tumult that occurred in Madras was due not to famine conditions but to 
political agitation and to the condemnation, by the Colonial Secretary in Ceylon, 
of the demand made by the leaders there for a regulation of the prices to relieve 
distress and adds :—The bureaucrat is the same everywhere. It will be very 
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hard to reform him and make him realise his responsibility towards the people. 
Much need not be said of the obstinacy of this official class. A demand fo: the 
control of foodstuffs in the country has for the last six months been met by some 
excuse or other. ‘l’he first excuse was political agitation and when it was pointed 
out that this was not the cause of the food-riots, they say that no benefit will 
result, unless foodstufis are controlled at the source, and that famine conditions have 
not yet arisen. Which is the source for India? She has up to date been main- 
taining herself, and the question arises as to why the produce in the interior of 
the country, which is the ‘source’ for her, cannot be controlled. There are 
people in the country, who do not use rice, but other grains like raggy, millet, 
etc. The supply of Burma rice cannot benefit these. So it is the produce in the 
country that should be controlled. The measures now suggested resemble apply- 
ing an ointment to the knee for a swelling in the back. 

The same 98 in its issue of the 26th December, observes :—The Gov- 
ernment exists only to enable the people to live and not to bring about their 
death and the efforts made by the different Governments entangled in the war to 
remove the economic hardships caused to their subjects on account of it are suffici- 
ent proofs of this. If the Kuropean Governments feel that it is their duty to 
enable the people to live and devise the measures necessary therefor, the Govern- 
ment of India are also bound to realise that it is their duty to render the small 
assistance that is required to enable their subjects to live. Then again history 
shows that the ancient Hindu and Muhammadan kings in India used to distribute 
the funds in their treasury among the people during periods of famine, and also 
remit the land tax and several other taxes until better days prevailed. But the 
present day Government is not acting like this and it is due to change of times 
and ideas. ‘l'he foodstuffs produced in England are sufficient fur the people only 
for three months and it is the Government that takes the responsibility of provid- 
ing foodstuffs for them for the remaining months of the year. This should be 
noted by the Government of India. The Government in England deem it their 
dutv to secure the welfare of the people and if they fail in this duty, questions 
will be asked in both Houses of Parliament about it and their position may be at 
stake. It is not possible there to deceive the popular representatives and keep 
them down by offering false excuses, as is done here. The Government of India 
here represents only the Government in England and why do the former hesitate 
to take up all the responsibility borne by the latter? Though the machinery of 
the Government is all right, the different parts of it are not acting harmoniously. 
Though the actions of the bureaucrats are done with the best of intentions to 
benefit the country, they prove to be unsuitable and even prejudical to this 
country, as they are based on western customs and habits. If the bureaucrats 
first gain the confidence of the people and then act in accordance with the nature 
and habits of the latter, all the existing difficulties will disappear. 


47. Referring to the speech of the President of the Indian pean age 
ence held at Delhi, the Vartakamiiran, of the 2n 

o ethantcuesdeaseacustias January, demands to his statement that the acquisi- 
tion of political privileges by the people should precede their industrial advance- 
ment and says :—As far as india is concerned, the acquisition of responsibility 
and privileges by the people should go hand in hand with their industrial advance- 
ment. The difference between England and India here is that between building 
& new house and adapting an old house to later conditions. Even the Industrial 
Commission have recommended that the aid of the Government is necessary for 
the industrial advancement of the country. Besides this, it requires capital, labour 
and industrial knowledge and experience. The rich people are afraid to invest 
their money in industries and the labourers are wanting in industrial knowledge 
and experience. The education imparted in the country gives only instruction 
in Janguage and does not inculcate industrial knowledge. If these are to combine, 
the sympathy and help of the Government are necessary. The Industrial 
ommission have suggested the formation of an Imperial Executive Board for 
promoting industries and the inclusion of an additional member to the Viceroy’s 
xecutive Council representing this Board. It is an excellent idea of Mr. Petit 
that, without. stopping with this, an Advisory Board should also be formed for 
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each province and a representative of the Board should have a seat in the Provincial 
Executive Council. But all the appointments in the Department of Industries 
should be reserved wholly for the Indians. ‘The Commissioners themselves say 
that there may be much difficulty in India getting industrial experts from 
England and the Colonies after the war, as there would be a great demand for 
them there alone. But industrial experts are required in India at the present 
juncture and they have to be got from other countries, though this should not be 
made a rule. Whenever such experts are sent for, they should be clearly told 
that they can remain here only for a short time and that they should train the 
Indians within that period and make experts of them. 


In a leader containing many of the sentiments expressed by Mr. Kasturiranga 
Ayyangar in his speech about his visit to England, the Swadesamitran, of the 20th 
January, remarks that it was because the Kast India Company did not help the 
people here as much in utilising machinery for industria] purposes as the Govern- 
ment in England did to the people there, that India has lagged behind the 
western countries in industrial advancement and that it is only, if the Govern- 
ment of India realise this, that they will be impelled to promote the industries of 
India ‘rapidly, as a recompense for the folly of their predecessors in office and 
adds :—As has often been observed by many, there are abundant raw products in 
India available for industrial purposes. Mr. Kasturiranga Ayyangar says that 
experiments are being made in England to know how to utilise them industrially. 
Why should sot these experiments be made in India and the results communicated 
to the Indians? The conducting of such experiments in England will only lead 
to British capitalists starting new industries and to the, export of raw products 
from India but will not help the starting of industries in India It may 
be capital is not forthcoming as easily and as largely in India for starting 
industries as in England. ‘The main reasons for this are the poverty of the 
country and the lack of industrial experience on the part of the people. 
Though this country has no money, its Government has it. Enormous amounts 
of money in the snape of gold and silver reserve belonging to the Govern- 
ment of India are in England and are being utilised by British capitalists. 

ae and 
help industrial progress. There is no dearth of labourers in India. It is only 
want of work here that drives them to foreign countries. They should also be 
retained here. If, with this, means are devised to impart industrial knowledge 
to students, it is only the far-sighted that can realise what a tower of strength 
India will prove to be for England. For India to improve industrially like this, 
she must acquire independence in the political field; otherwise, the petty view 
that the progress of India will prejudice the interests of the British capitalists will 
retard that progress. As a matter of fact, the prosperity of India may benefit 
the British capitalists. After Japan and the United States of America had become 
strong industrially, their imports also increased. Similarly, if India becomes 
strong industrially, the needs of the people will increase and the imports also. So 
there is no reason whatever for the british to be afraid. ‘lhen again the interests 
of a few capitalists are not more important than those of the British Empire. 


48. ‘Tlie Swadesamitran, of the 15th January, publishes a gist of the presi- 


The Home Rule League, dential speech delivered at the anniversary of the 


Trichinopoly. ome Rule League, Trichinopoly, on the 12th 
idem. : 


49. The Desabhaktan, of the 17th January, writes under this heading as 


follows:—We have often written about the in- 
oie bureaucrats sad the creasing oppression of the bureaucrats in India. It is 


a matter for consideration whether it is the British 
or the Indians that should get rid of the bureaucratic system of Government. 


As the control of the Indian administration is in the hands of the British, the duty 
of changing this administrative system rests on them. With such a conviction 
the Indians, however, should not remain idle. Unless British are apprised of the 
oppression of the bureaucrats, they will not be inclined to introduce any change 
in the administrative system of India. Therefore, all those that are interested in 
her welfare should take up the sacred duty of representing this oppression to the 
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Britishers. It is no sedition either to talk or write about their cruel deeds. It 
will only be doing good to the British whose good name is getting tarnished on 
account of the bureaucratic excesses. ‘Those that are timid in pointing out these 
defects are only breeders of evil to their motherland as well as to the kind- 
hearted Britishers. ‘hese can be styled as traitors to their country and their 
sovereign. It is only the Home Rulers that now and again point out such defects. 
Many should come forward to put an end to the bureaucratic system of admi- 
nistration in India, as this step will benefit the 33 crores of the Indian population. 
No one is ignorant of the fact that the bureaucrats are bent upon oppressing those 
who come forward to serve in the cause of their motherland. They will continue 
to curb patriots by means of repressive measures ; and those that have the welfare 
of the country at heart should continue to work fearless of these measures. ‘Those 
that fear such measures are indeed committing the sin of murdering their mother. 

There are again some with a very strong feeling of patriotism, who want to 
destroy the old leaky machine of the bureaucratic rule and, with the aid of its 
own parts, construct the new machine of responsible government. The 
bureaucrats have always an eye on such people. These patriots will invariably 
be shadowed by the petty deities of the bureaucracy, who consider these to be 
enemies and are unremittingly concerting measures to repress them. It is 
necessary that these patriots should goon serving their country in spite of the 
terrible cruelties which might be caused by the bureaucracy. No union is 
possible between the bureaucrats and the patriots until India gets a responsible 
form of government. Each omg 3 should do its duty. Many should come 
foward to serve the country like Doctor Varadarajulu so that the bureaucrats 
should tremble at their sight. ‘This is all the recompense we can show to the 
doctor who toiled for us and entered the prison. 


50. The Dravidan, of the 18th January, 
The manufacture of moderates. reproduces in Tamil the views contained in the 
leader of Justice in its issue of the 16th idem. 


ol. Dilating on the necessity for starting a public fund in aid of the families 
Whet India should do? of patriots who are incarcerated in the course of 
) _ their service to the country, the Desabhaktan, of the 
18th January, observes :—We should take the necessary steps to make the British 
interest themselves much about India in the Peace Cunference. Mr. Tilak, the 
representative elected by the Congress, has not yet been invited to the Conference. 
This shows that the Government have not recognised the resolution passed by the 
Congress which represents the thirty-three crores of people of this country. 
It is certain that the good we anticipate for India cannot be obtained at a 
Conference, where no popular representative to espouse our cause is present. No 
benefit will accrue by our people professing to belong to this party or that party 
and remaining idle. We should be always doing our duty. Are the bureaucrats 
ever idle? Can we forget the act of the bureaucrats who were instrumental in 
getting Varadarajulu Nayudu sentenced to 15 months’ rigorous imprisonment for 
preaching liberty at a time when the whole world is surfeit with the Joy of peace. 
We would speak of those who think that, because of the close of the war, the 
bureaucrats will carry on the administration peacefully, as being ignorant of 
details of Indian administration. It is very rare for the bureaucrats to feel com- 
passion for the Indians. Brethren! do not get deceived. Heroes who are bold 
to agitate are required at present. One of such heroes has gone into prison. 
Many others should now come forward. The public should get enthusiastic and 
firm in affording the required facilities for them. This is the best opportunity 
for starting a fund for the benefit of patriots, for acquainting England with the 
cruel deeds of the bureaucrats and for making constitutional agitation therefor. 


02. The Jananukulan, of the 11th January, observes:—It is not easy to 
forget the statement commonly made that there are 
many who are prepared to sacrifice their conscience 
and self-respect in quest of titles. We invite the attention of the authorities and 
the people in this country to the observation once made by Lord Selbourne in the 
House of Lords that when titles are given to private persons the reasons justify- 
ing such grant should be publicly assigned by the Government and that, at the 
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time of making recommendations for the grant of such titles, an assurance should 
be given to His Majesty that no contribution in the shape of money has been 
made by or is expected from the recipients. . 


53. Referring to the recent selection by the Government of certain persons 
for the post of Probationary Deputy Tahsildars, 
the Pandyanesan, of the 11th January, observes :— 
Instead of first selecting a number of suitable persons from among the applicants 
and then rejecting such of them as are not physically fit, 1t 1s preferable to yet all 
the applicants examined by the Medical Board first and then choose the required 
number of men from among those that are found to be fit by the Board. This 
method will save some of those selected from getting disappointed. We request 
the Government to see that, when appointments of probationary Deputy ‘T'ahsil- 
dars and Revenue Inspectors are made, different communities are properly 
represented and that those who have gained experience in posts such as those of 
Revenue Inspectors are soon promoted to higher positions. 


54. Remarking that the appointment of Mr. Montagu again as the Secretary 

; Soh of State for India indicates that the Prime Minister 

The Indisn Reform Scheme. and the new Cabinet are in accord with his views 
to reform the Indian administration, the Hindu Nesan, of the 16th January, 
observes :—Distinguished political associations and leaders have come forward with 
their views in this respect, which are at once rare and important. It is, therefore, 
necessary for Mr. Montagu to calmly discuss these views with the representatives 
of the Indian people. Moreover, opportunities should be afforded to the Chief 
Ministers and Members of Parliament to consider the opinions and criticisms of 
the Indians. It should be clearly pointed out that the Indian National Congress, 
the Moslem League, the Home Rule League and the Indian Jeaders have not 
rejected the Montagu-Chelmsford report but only suggest some important altera- 
tions therein. We wish that the Government will afford the necessary facilities 
to the representatives of Indian Political Associations for proceeding to England 
and discussing with Mr. Montagu on several items relating to the Reform Scheme. 


55. Observing that the sympathy shown by the Governor of Bombay 
ee towards the labourers is highly praiseworthy, the 
MS Cree a Say: Desabhaktan, of the 20th January, remarks :— What 
did Lord Pentland do when the labourers struck work in Madras? He was here 
without going to the Nilgiris! That is all. 


56. Referring to the speech delivered by the Hon’ble Mr. Yakub Hassan 
when he presided at a big Muslim meeting in 
Madras on the 17th January, the Desabhaktan, of 
the 20th idem, observes:—The British Government should note every word 
in the speech of Mr. Yakub Hassan. Islamic faith is prevalent not only in India 
but in all parts of the world. One-fourth of the 30 crores of the Muslims in the 
world are in India. The rights which the other Muslims have in the sacred 
places outside India are held by the Indian Muslims as well. For this very 
reason they are interested in the decisions to be arrived at in the Peace Con- 
ference regarding the Muslim countries. When the war broke out, the Muslims 
in India cared more for loyalty and did not keep back from fighting against the 
Muslims. It is, therefore, the duty of the Government to satisfy the demands of 
these people when peace prevails. The British Government are bound to settle 
Turkey’s affairs in such a manner as not to wound the feelings of seven crores of 
the highly loyal Indian Muslims, as their grief will be felt by all the Indians 
alike. ; We warn that mother India cannot tolerate the Indian Muslims shedding 
a tear 1n consequence of any resolution in the Peace Conference. 


57. Referring to the statement of Lord Pentland on the occasion of opening 


Cuntenilibiete dabeaeuste, the University Students’ Club, that it is a proper 


place for fostering union among the different classes 
of students, the Desabsaktan, of the 20th January, observes sa pe Pentland, the 


Governor of Madras, has within a few hours made two different statements which 
are inconsistent with each other. What may be the reason for his being anxious 
to establish a Rajkumar College? What benefit and efficiency can be secured by 
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they do not mingle with ordinary students at least when 
receiving general ¢ tion? Probably, as atated in the Madras Administration 
Report, Lord Pentland thinks that the qualifications of tne zamindars in the 
Madras Presidency should be such as would make them release themselves from 
the Home Kule movement. 


58. The Dravidan, in its issues of the 13th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th and 20th 


aa January, publishes ; rts the | cent] 
lestuves. uary, In parts the lectures recently 
saircagssl timate gts delivered by Doctor Nayar in Madras on his work 


in England and on the work to be done by the non-Brahmans in connexion with 
the reforms scheme. 


59. The Swadesamivran, of the 15th January, publishes in Tamil an abstract 
of a lecture delivered in Madras on this subject: by 
Mr. H. P. Ghose, editor of the Basumati on the 
14th idem. 


60. The Desabhaktan and the Swadesamitran, of the 16th and 17th January, 
respectively reproduce in Tamil an article contri- 


buted to the Herald by Mr. Joseph Baptista on this 
subject. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 16th January, publishes in Telugu the article 

, entitled “‘What India wants’, contributed by 

What Jndia wante Mr. Joseph Baptista to the Herald, The same 
article appears in English in ew India of the same date. 


61. The /'esabhaktan and the Swadesumitran, of the 20th January, publish in 

_ Tamil the proceedings of a public meeting held in 

Mr. Kasturiranga Ayyangars Madras on the 19th idem when Mr. S. Kasturiranga 

lecture. Ayyangar delivered an address on his experiences 
in Eugland and the present political situation. 


62. Exhorting Indians to have self-reliance, the Andhrapatrika, of the 15th 
January, observes in its leader under this head- 
ing :—. It is a well-known fact that the 
Indian Civil Service is the most highly-paid service in the whole world, and it 
wields absolute powers. The members of this service are sorry that they may 
have to give upall their power and become responsible tothe people. This sorrow 
is prompted by selfishness and love of arbitrary power. ‘The big salaries and the 
arbitrary power given to the Civil Service is detrimental not only to the national 

rogress but also to the cause of natural science, as has been observed by Sir 
Lanane Rogers in the Science Congress held at Bombay. There is not the 
least doubt that the Indian Civil Servants who have been so long enjoying royal 
luxuries will throw every obstacle in their power to prevent the carrying out of 
reforms. Ft is very regrettable that Mr. Montagu should leave the carrying out 
of his reforms to the hands of such men. 


68. Under this heading the Andhrapatrika, of the 15th January, publishes in 

; ‘Telugu the opinion expressed by Mr. H. P. Ghosh 

bites ~ the-Sagunes amp. the Press representative from Bengal, in an inter- 
view with a correspondent of the Associated Press, at Dhanushkodi. 


64. ‘The Andhrapatrika, of the 15th January, publishes in ‘[elugu a summary 
Thi wets Cai of the speech of Mr. H. P. Ghosh on the political 
al os situation in England and India delivered at a 
meeting in the Gokhale Hal] held on the evening of Sunday last. 


65. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 16th January, writes :— 

The Anglo-Jndians are trying their utmost 
Hepressive measures, to increase the al of Ba Yo deena and 
to render the reforms ineffectual. We learn from the telegrams received to-day 
that Mr. _Varadarajulu Nayudn was convicted and sentenced to fifteen months’ 
nigorous Imprisonment, At a time when Indians are asking fora general amnesty 
to ail 7 prisoners in honour of the new era, not only is their request 
refused; but new lve punishments are being awarded and new repressive 
measures are about to come intoforce. . . Still, the people of India should not 
give up tieir determination, till their birth-rights are secured. We request the 
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elected members of the Imperial Legislative Council to express the opinion of the. 
people in unequivocal language at the next session of the council. If they fail to 
discharge their duty now, they are sure to forego the confidence of the people, 
We request the Government to withdraw such repressive legislation which gives 
room for unnecessary agitation in the country to the detriment of order, and to 
earn, thereby, the gratitude of the people. 


66. Advocating the aplifting of the depressed classes, a correspondent to the 
Andhraprakasika, of the 15th January, writes under 
this heading :--. Under the rule of the over- 
ambitious western people, the Kshatriyas have lost their warlike instinct and 
become weak and disunited. Can those{Vaisyas who have left all the commerce of 
the country in the hands of the western nations and the agriculture to their own 
brethren and who are now groaning under the foreign oppression, be called true 
Vaisyas? Even the Sudras are suffering abject poverty, being unable to cope with 
the foreign Government, allowing their industries to be usurped by the western 
nations and themselves clinging to small crafts. The people of India became 
helpless creatures and handed over their holy motherland to foreigners, as a result 
of the contemptible way in which the four castes constantly treated the Panchamas, 
leaving them to the tender mercies of foreigners. Indians! Has the over- 
ambitious and partial attitude of foreigners made you draw |such a distinction 
between the Christian-convert Panchamas and the Hindu Panchamas? Will 
even the maddest of you drive out his own children, because they turn out to be 
stupids, drunkards and impure wretches ? You can be deemed equal to 
the other nations of the world, only when you recognize the equality of those 
whom you now consider as low, and treat them with respect. Then only will 
you have emancipation from the slavery of foreign dependence. 


67. Contrasting the treatment that may be seoey 4 to om with that which 

may be shown to British Colonies the Ardhrapairika, 

fae of the 17th January, writes under this hielo: — 

_ India has sacrificed her life and money for the sake of war a thousand 

times more than the Colonies. She fought on all the important theatres and has 

protected the British Empire fromall injury. Besides, she conquered the German 

Colonies and parts of the Turkish Empire and handed them over to her Emperor. 

It is but just in these circumstances that she should be placed on a footing of 

equality with the Colonies at the Peace Conference and in the settlement of 

imperial affairs. But there are no signs to show that India will have such a 

fortune.in the near future These rights are being accorded only to self-govern- 

ing Colonies. It becomes, therefore, self-evident that India must soon 

secure self-government in order to occupy an honorable place. . . The 
Montagu reforms cannot enable the country to reach its goal rapidly. . 


68. Referring to the message of Sir Rabindranath T'agore expressed at 

The message of Rabindranath. Bangalore, the Andhrapatrika, of the 17th January, 
observes :— . . The spirit of universal love 
has been cultivated by Aryans to an extent to which others have never cultivated 
it. They have been kind even to worms and insects.’ . But differences, 
competition and ill-will mar modern life. Rabindranath exhorts his country- 
men to preach once more to the world the gospel of oneness of the spirit pervading 
the whole universe, to put an end to the struggle for life which is now growing 
keener and to establish peace in its place. As the glamour of western civilisation 


is being dispelled, the need for the spiritual message of India to the world becomes 
stronger. " 


69. Referring to the abolition of censorship in respect of the British corre- 


Censorship. spondents’ messages from Paris during the Peace 


Conference, the Andhrapatrika, of the 17th January, 
urges that this concession should be extended to India also. 


70. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 17th January, writes :— 


a | - . . This system of giving high offices to 
ial me. Mr. Pal about Indians followed by the British Fie tile will 


have a very demoralising effect on thése serving 
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the country’s cause. Since these offices are conferred by bureaucrats as a 
matter of grace, and are not the result of popular election, and since they carr 
with them all the privileges enjoyed by the bureaucracy, their recipients will 
side with the bureaucracy, whenever an opportunity presents itself. . . 


71. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Andhraprakasika, of the 17th 

. ee January, writes about the grievances of zamindari 
and: melr ryots in the Gannavaram taluk :— In the 
remaining 70 wet villages in our taluk, the area 
under cultivation for fasli 1328 is only 63,700 acres as against 74,400 acres 
for fasli 1327, as shown by the cultivation account. The crop even in these 
63,000 acres is said to have suffered ‘much loss on account of drought or on 
account of the greedy nature of the Delta officers. Under the existing system of 
administration, the ryots are. obliged to bribe the delta and other officers. So, 
there must be a change in the system of administration. 


Yamindari ryots 
grievances. 


72. In the course of an appeal for the formation of a permanent Ryots’ 
Association, two correspondents to the <Andhra- 
prakasika, of the 15th January, observe:—. . . 
To add to our helplessness, the A, B divisions, the 
rejection of water applications, the transfers of lands from the wet head to the 
dry, the enhancement of water-rate, the prohibition of exports, the reduction in 
the price of paddy, the unsteady nature of settlement, the failure of crops, exor- 
_ bitant assessments and useless inquiry committees are driving us to contract 
heavy debts. 


73. Reviewing Sir John Woodroffe’s book, ‘‘ Is India civilised ?” a corre- 
spondent to the Kistnapatrika, of the 11th January, 
| observes :— The western nations are 
roud of their greathess in amassing money in all possible ways, in furthering 
industries, in inventing wonderful instruments of human destruction, and in 
devising all sorts of appliances for the enjoyment of material comforts. Devoid 
of the faculty of discrimination between Dharma and Adharma, they have as 
their ultimate ideal the enjoyment of worldly pleasures to their hearts’ content 
somehow or other before life expires. 
will be naturally attained if worldly enjoyments are secured. The great European 
war, says Sir John, has dispelled this illusion, and what he says is true. 
Mr. George Peel has, therefore, written in his book, ‘the Future of England ’ 
that national history in Europe is a synonym for destruction of life, and that 
Christian culture with worldly triumph as its aim has manifested itself as war 
and homicide. Bearing testimony to the truth of this statement, Mr. Benjamin 
Kid writes that the present condition of European countries is no better than 
‘glorified savagery ’. Perhaps it was for want of such a condition among them 
that Indians were abused by Mr. Archer. . . The Bhagavad Gita preaches that 
man will not get into sin, if he performs his prescribed duties. Let our English 
brethren drink deep of the nectar of this teaching, give up their petty national 
spirit, and form high ideals the absence of which has made the west a home for 


A meeting of. the Kistna 
District Ryots’ Association. 
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the sins of oppressing and robbing others, and a land of ‘ glorified sanagery’ as. 


has been remarked by Mr. Kid. 


74, Referring to the prohibition of the manufacture, sale, exportation and 
importation of alcoholic beverages in the United 
States, the Andhrapatrika, of the 20th January, 
says :—. There are any number of speeches 
in our country to chéck drinking; but the evil habit is gradually on the increase. 
However earnest may be the efforts of our popular leaders in this direction, there 
will not be much use, unless the Government-take interest inthe matter. . . 
That in America the Government itself should try to check drinking without 
grudging to sacrifice its revenue for the sake of the well-being of the country and 
the moral development of the people, is really very commendable. The 
policy of our Government has not been satisfactory so far. Such a radical 
reform does not seem possible here except in the event of the grant of self- 
S0vernment. | | 
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75. Referring to the arrangement made by Mr. Crawford, the Deputy Com- 


missioner of Maubhum in the Bengal Presidency, 

Bale of cloths. for the sale of cloths to the poor at reduced prices 

in the compound of the Purulea court, the Andhrapatrika, weekly of the &th 
January, writes:—. . . ‘The Government have passed a law about the sale of 
cloths. But their efforts have not been of any practical use so far to the people. 
We request that the Madras Government will at once adopt the plan of Mr, 


Crawford in their Presidency also and earn the gratitude to the poor. 


76. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 11th January, writes:—The London 

tea B Spectator and other papers write that the Rowlatt 

The Rowlatt Committee Keport. Committee ‘Report led to the enactment of the 
Defence of India Act of 1914 and that, in its turn, put an end to all conspiracies, 
dacoities, murders and such other iniquities aiming at the downfall of British Rule 
in India. . . The British area highly democratic people in their own land. 
But as soon as they come into positions of power in this country, many of them 
behave like Nawabs. ‘The British Government should put an end to this; other- 
wise this evil of autocracy will, like a poison tree, do harm to the British Empire 
without fail. The downfall of monarchs and emperors in Europe at present, like 
the withered leaves of a tree, is an apt illustration of this. Countries which 
disregard truth and justice are, in course of time, bound to share the fate of 
Germany, and no Defence of India Act or crores of such other enactments will 
be able to prevent it. It is only truth and justice that will effectually protect 


kings and Governments. But this is hardly noted by the athiests. When the | 


evil result manifests itself in the form of a revolution, rulers fall into the miser- 
able position in whici the Emperor of Germany has now fallen. The British 
authorities will have greatly sinned if they do not pay due attention to matters 
of such prime importance. 


77. Referring to the agitation going on in Coorg for the amalgamation of 


= that province with the Madras Presidency, in 
Political reforms for Coorg. pence A of the proposals contained in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report to continue the present system of administration with 
the addition of an advisory board to the Chief Commissioner, the Swadeshabhimani, 
of the 16th January, writes :—In these days of self-determination, let alone the 
Coorgs, no one would be satisfied with a bureaucratic form of administration. 
The leading citizens of Coorg, therefore, assembled in conference at Mercara, 
asked for their amalgamation with Madras and submitted a memorial to His 
Excellency the Viceroy through the Chief Commissioner of Coorg. The Chief 
Commissioner, however, instead of forwarding the same went out of his way and 
returned it to the memorialists asking them to withdraw certain statements 
contained therein as being improper. ‘lhe people began to protest against such 
behaviour on the part of the Chief Commissioner, and, in spite of fear that official 
anger might bring about the increase of taxation, cancellation of the right to 
carry arms and similar other evils, stood resolute. It is now reported that the 
Chief Commissioner has forwarded the memorial to the higher authorities dnd is 
about to go to Coorg to give effect to the advisory board proposed in the 
ao scheme. But it does not look as if this dummy board would satisfy the 

oorgs. 

Writing on the same subject Sumpad Abhyudaya, of the 18th January, 
remarks :—'l'he British Parliament and the British people have promised to grant 
responsible government to India. The Angio-Indian officials in India, however, 
are anxious to preserve their autocratic powers as long as they can, by giving just 
a few reforms from time to time, and are doing all they canto put forward some 
Indians themselves to —— the grant of real responsible government at an early 
date. This is undoubtedly the genisis of the recent conference of the Moderates. 
It is to be regretted that some of our own people are proving themselves to be 
traitors to their country, having fallen victims to the vile machinations of the 
officials. The province of Coorg is no exception to this. It is stated that certain 
Coorys have, induced thereto by the officials, sent a counter-memorial to Govern- 
ment protesting against the demand for responsible government made by the real 


* 


leaders of the people there. It is undoubtedly wrong on the part of these people 
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4o have done s0, nor is it right that the Government should wish to exercise 
autocratic powers perpetually. All the world over there is now a demand for a 
democratic form of Government, and we feel sure that even Providence ‘cannot 
prevent us from getting it for our mother land. Will the Government of Coorg 
alone be able’to thwart the wishes of the popular leaders there? Certainly not. 
What will be granted to India as a whole will certainly come to Coorg as well, 
and those who work against the principles of British justice as also those of our 
people who have become tools in their hands will not fail to be punished by the 
higher powers. 


78. The Swadeshabhimani, of the 17th January, writes :—When the National 
Tas Rateiins Geese end the nares expressed dissatisfaction at the Montagu- 
LCS. Association. Jhelmsford scheme of reforms as falling far too 
short of the popular expectations, some people felt 
annoyed for the reason that it was not proper to find fault with a scheme 
inaugurated by Government. The members of the Indian Civil Service, however, 
have started some associations with the object of safeguarding their own interests, 
and expressed their dissatisfaction at the proposed reforms. We are at a loss to 
know, then; whether the scheme of reforms is to be treated as official or unofficial. 
The Madras Members of the I.C.8. service have also formed themselves into 
an association and expressed the opinion that the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme of 
reforms gives much too large an instalment of self-government to the people with 
the result that it will be prejudicial to the interests of their service, and that 
not one of them is in favour of the scheme. We do not know how we should 
characterise the behaviour of these people. That matter apart, we would ask 
whether Government officials are permitted to start such political organizations 
at all. . 


79. Under the heading ‘‘ The future Emperor” the Sampad Abhyudaya, of 
Proposed vieit. of Hie Reval the 17th January, refers to the discussion that took 
Highness the Prince of Wales to place in the Delhi Congress regarding the proposed 
India. visit to India of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales and remarks:—Mrs. Besant and others 

expressed the opinion that the present times were not opportune for the proposed 
visit as the prices of articles were still very high and people were finding it 
dificult even to earn a bare living, the injuries caused by the war were yet to be 
repaired and the reform proposals had not as yet taken a definite shape, and the 
people would not therefore be able to extend a hearty and loyal welcome to the 
august visitor. Really speaking, all the honours due to the Emperor should be 
extended to His Royal Highness as well, and even tle people and Rulers of 
Native States should take part in doing him honour. But when rice is selling at 
two or three seers a rupee, how will the people be able to contribute liberally ? 
Further, if one future Emperor should visit India after the grant of responsible 
government, he would not fail to be received with divine honours. ‘The sugges- 
tion of Mrs. Besant and others, therefore, appears to us to be very reasonable and 


proper. P 
80. In Pamphlet No. 6 of the Malayalam Home Rule Series, Mr. K. C. Sri 
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(Cf. Original section 177: 
Chapter viii—The Congress 
League Scheme):— 


“They could not remain cou- 
‘tent with an alien executive and 
therefore their policy 


— be*to weaken and disoredit 
it. 


administrative 


Manavedan Raja, while discussing in detail the 
Montagu-Chelmsford report, refers to the remark 
contained therein that “ as the rulers are foreigners 
Indians will not like their rule and all their efforts 
will therefore be directed towards the weakening 
of the Government,” and says :—It is impossible to 
exceed such mistrust of Indians. We may similarly 
contend, on the other hand, that the new Reform 
Scheme is a trick devised for perpetuating the power 
of Englishmen. For it must be supposed that 
(when the new Government under the reforms 


proves a failure) the charge will be hurled against us that the Indian Ministers 
and the Legislative Councils are the cause of the failure of the new reformed 


Government. 
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He thinks that an undue increase in the powers uf the Provincial Govern - 


ment, without any increase in the power of the people, will result only in injur 

to the people and that therefore the authority of the people should be increased 
at the same time and in the same proportion as the power of the Government is 
increased. Regarding Legislative Councils, the opinion is expressed that the 


proposed new reforms attempt to rob the Legislative Councils of whatever little: 


freedom they may have enjoyed under the Minto-Morley Reforms, and Indians 
are asked to judge for themselves whether this will be the beginning or end of 
self-government. After paying the Provincial contribution to the Imperial 
Government and meeting the expenditure on reserved subjects, -we can imagine 
what balance will be left for the transferred subjects. ‘The Ministers will be forced 
to suggest to the Legislative Council the necessity for new taxation and the 
Legislative Council, which is well aware of the poverty of India, will negative 
the proposal. The net result will be that the transferred subjects will suffer and 
Ang) -Indians will proclaim that India is not fit for self-government, and: in 
future revisions even subjects that are now ‘ Transferred’ may be taken to the 
‘ Reserved ’ list. 

Turning to the Government of India, he thinks that the scheme not only does 
not help in making the Government of India responsible to the people, but makes 
it all powerful, and that there can never be co-operation between the Provincial 


Governments, which are democratic in character, and the autocratic Imperial 
Government. 


ITI,.—LEGIstaTION. 


81. With reference to the Village Officers Act Amendment Bill, a correspond- 
The Villace Officers Act ent to the Andhrapruaksika, of the 16th January, 


writes:—. . . Sudden outbursts of love and 
anger are natural to officers. It is, therefore, bad that the matter of punishing 
their subordinates should entirely lie in their hands. . . The present powers 


of T'ahsildars are quite ample. Their authority goes unquestioned. 'TI’o further 
increase their powers will be unjust and unnecessary. . . Of insolvents, 
why should not those, honorably discharged by a Court of Law, be made eligible 
for these offices? As for the disqualification relating to those deemed dangerous 
to public tranquility, it is very difficult to define it. It will be a strong weapon 


likely to be greatly abused in the hands of Revenue officers. . . Will not one 


who is unable to spend his money freely to win the favour of officers be deemed 
poor? If this amendment were to become law, there would bg no limit to the 
corruption it will create. Is poverty permanent? . . . The object of these 
amendments jis to do away with the law of primogeniture, hitherto followed in 
the matter of succession, to these offices. It is 9 right which has been coming 
from time immemorial and is looked upon as a property like an estate. To put an 
end to it now is like resuming all estates at one stroke. . . By and by, village 
offices will lose their respect. Incompetent and unreliable men will happen to 
hold them and the administration will be brought into discredit. The destruc- 
tion of a hereditary right enjoyed by many families from time immemorial is 
opposed to statesmanship and will certainly produce discontent instead of any 
good, and even the object of the Government will not be attained thereby. 


A correspondent to the Hindu Nesan, of the 13th January, complains that 


. | - the village officers, who are directly affected by the 

—— — Bill of the Madras Government, me published 

for criticism, making some changes in the rules regulating succession to village 
offices, have not had sufficient opportunity to express their opinions about it, 
inasmuch as all of them are not able to subscribe for the District Gazette, in which 
a translation of tke Bill is published, on account of its annual subscription having 
been uniformly fixed at Rs. 3-8-0 from the Ist instant and the village sheet 
thereof coming to them through the taluk reaches them only two or three months 
after the publication of the Gazette. He wants that these officers should be 
specially asked to communicate their opinions on the Bill at least hereafter and 
makes the following observations among others :—The object of this Bill is said 
to be to secure capable men as village officers. But, even, without this Bill, it 
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is now insisted that persons succeeding to village offices should have passed 
some teste and sothere is no necessity for abolishing the rule of primogeniture. 
The transfer of the powers of Divisional officers to Tahsildars and Deputy 
Tahsildars will remove even the little fear the latter now have of the possibility 
of their orders being overruled. Then again, as some of them are young and 
inexperienced, they may frequently pass orders uf suspension or dismissal (here 
the correspondent quotes the instance of one Mr. V. 8. Sambasiva Ayyar, a 
Tahsildar in the Tanjore district in 1900, who is reported to have recommended 
several village officers for suspension or dismissal, on which the Deputy Collector 
concerned is said to have always issued a warning or levied a small fine on each 
villagejofficer concerned). Succession by heredity attaches a prestige to the village 
office and is also an inducement to the incumbents to do their work with enthusiasm. 
If this is to be taken away, it will be well to replace it at least by a pension. 
Appeals in criminal cases go up even to the Privy Council and so the village 
officers should be allowed to have the right of appeal at least the Revenue Board. 
Village officers should not be transferred without their consent and even this 
should apply only to the village karnam and not to the monigar. The term 
‘village officers’ includes only !the monigar and the karnam and talaiyaris and 
vettis are only the servants of the former. So the power of appointing and 
punishing these servants can be given to Tahsildars and Deputy ‘T'ahsildars, as 
was done in some places in 1909, and the position of the karnam and the monigar : 
continued as it 1s. 


82. Referring to a statement in the Pioneer that a Bill embodying the Swapzsaurras, 

‘The Bowlatt Bill’ recommendations of the Kowlatt Committee will be 16+) Jan. 1919. 
Roteteg otra published ere long, the Swadesamitran, of the 16th | 

January, observes:—In spite of the strong opposition and protests made by 

National assemblies, Provincial Conferences and District Conferences and b 

eminent leaders against the recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee and the 

framing of a Bill based on these recommendations, it is not known which person 

of moderate views will support this Bill as observed by the Proneer. e will 

again point out to the bureaucracy that no one will support it except those who 

err in their judgment and share the views of the Pzoneer. 


83. Referring to the amendment made by the gre pe — — “eee 
x: .s ., term ‘Corporation’ in this Bill to indicate only  isth Jan. i919. 

ape Menuen (Thy Seninges OF. the minaret Council, the Swadesamitran, of the 
18th !January, observes:—The Select Committee that has thus recognised the 
prestige of the Municipal Council has, however, shown hesitation to give the 
Council its powers. That is, it is stated in the Bill that the three authorities, 
namely, the Council, the Standing Committees and the Commissioner are bound 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. So, itis not the Council alone that is 
responsible for the local administration of the Madras City. Standing Committees 
are only sub-committees formed among the members of the Council. To facilitate 
the work of the Council, certain duties may be delegated to these committees, but 
It is not fair to entrust any duties to them independently of the Council. 
Similarly, the Commissioner is an executive officer of the Council, and if, as in 
the case of secretaries in mufassal municipalities, the powers of the Commissioner 
emanate from the Council, the Commissioner will be responsible to the Council. 
According to the Bill the Council has no power to appoint him ; but it is provided 
that, if 33 out of the 50 councillors resolve to remove him from office, the Govern- 
ment are bound to remove him accordingly. Out of the 50 councillors only 30 
will be the representatives of divisions, while the rest will be those nominated by 
the Government and by various associations. In a body thus constituted, it is 
not likely that 33 persons will vote conjointly for a thing. So, the Commissioner 
need not care to act with due regard to the Council. Apart from curtailing the oT. 
prestige of the Council in this way, it is also stated in the Bill that the Council 
shall not discharge the duties entrusted to the Commissioner and the Standing 

mmittees. This makes it clear that the Council is only one of the three 
authorities and is not solely responsible for the local administration of the city. 
It is not known, how, at this time, this can be styled local self-government. 
While it is stated in the Montagu-Chelmsford report that local self-government 
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should mostly be entrusted to the Indians, we cannot see how such self-govern- 
ment can advance if even the present powers of the Madras Municipal Corporation 
are curtailed and entrusted to those who are not responsible to the people. 


84. Referring to the message of the Associated Press regarding the publica- 

tion by the Government of India of new bills 

drafted in accordance with the recommendations of 

the Rowlatt Commission, the Andhrapatrika, of the 18th January, observes :— 

. The Madras Maii is abusing all Home Rulers as seditionists. Anglo- 

Indian papers are aware that, however, strongly they may write, repressive laws 

do not touch them. If the new Bills were to become law, it may be said that 

even the nominal individual freedom now enjoyed will totally disappear in 

future. Itis very regrettable that at the present time when the bond of mutual 

good-will between the rulers and the ruled should become stronger, new repres- 

sive: measures should be under preparation. What the authorities want to do 

cannot but come to pass. Still, itis the duty of the Government to foresee the 
future condition of India under such laws and withdraw them now at least. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 


Madras, 
18th Jan. 1919. New repressive measures. 


LV.—NAaTIVE STATES. 


eS ' 85. In an article under the heading ‘Government service and public 
Vrischikom, — welfare, the Sree Vazhumcode for Vrischikom 1094 
sy (Nov — Alleged corruption in Travan~ fk, (November-Dember 1918), observes that 
— though there are a few Government servants in 


Travancore, who are honest, just, conscientious and devoted.to public welfare, their 
number is negligible in comparison with that of the ‘opposite kind. It remarks 
further that in ‘the various parts of Travancore, the iniquities of Government 
servants are increasing. ‘The sufferings which people have to endure on account 
of the demon of bribery pass all bounds. The trade of the company at head- 
quarters, which has fixed a price for every appointment and promotion, is steadily 
progressing. Naturally, it never happens that one who pays for his appointment 
cares to lose by it. He makes use of the same policy towards his inferiors and 
this policy, in short, serves as a machine to squeeze the people. . . The most 
insufferable hardship arises from the administration of ‘justice’ by the police. 

It is impossible to say how greatis the misery suffered by our people on 
account of the various iniquities perpetrated in the several departments of the 


State. . . ‘Lhe best way to maintain public ’welfare is to make Government 
servants responsible to the people. 


iesued, 29th January 1919. | 
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REPORT 


ON 


ENGLISH PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
DEPARTMENT, MADRAS, 


AND ON 


VERNACULAR PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE TRANSLATORS 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 


for the Week ending 1st February 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, a brief 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
= whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
being taken; and, if the facts alieged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


[I.—Homr ADMINISTRATION. 
(e) Local and Municipal. 


1. The Justice, of the 27th January, remarks :—“ The health of the city of 

Madras has, for several months past, been highly 
unsatisfactory. . Elaborate reports and other 
printed stuff of the kind daily or occasionally sent to the newspapers cannot 
afford public satisfaction, and we may state at once that throughout the city, and 
almost among all classes of the population, dissatisfaction is felt at the way in 


Sanitary conditions in Madras. 


which the sanitation of the city is managed. . . We want to know why the 
health of the city is so highly unsatisfactory, and why the rate of mortality is so 
abnormally high. . . In Mr. Ranga Achariyar’s opinion if the Health fficer 


is relieved of his ordinary routine duties for a period of twelve months so that he 
may devote his whole time to carrying out minor savitary improvements and 
dealing effectively with plague, cholera, influenza and such other epidemics, 
marvellous results would be achieved. Well, thisisa large order. . . In the 
first place the present Health (Officer, who is an Assistant Surgeon, is not a 
specially qualified sanitary expert, nor had he any experience of matters sanitar 
connected with any other large city. And during the time that he has been 
Health Officer he has not shown that he possesses any special intuitive faculty for 
dealing with complex sanitary problems. What is the object then of deputing 
such a man for dealing effectively, among other subjects, with plague, influenza, 
cholera and such other epidemics? . . . We are of those who think that 
something ought to be done and done immediately to improve the sanitation of 
the city and to reduce the death rate. There is hardly an inhabitant of Madras 
who is not of this opinion. For months past this city of magnificent distances 
and open areas has almost been a death trap, and itis the duty of its most 
intelligent and responsible citizens to do everything needful to resuscitate its good 
name by restoring normal conditions. . . We hope that the Madras Govern- 
ment will take up this question in all seriousness ‘They have a solemn 
responsibility in the matter. And we sincerely hope that regardless of the 
feelings and interests of the individuals concerned, Lord Pentland will not fail 
before he leaves us to take effective steps, in consultation with his expert advisers 
and with such others whose counsel and co-operation will be of help to his Gov- 
ernment, to do all that is necessary to improve the health and sanitary conditions 
of the city of Madras.” 


(kt) General. 


2. The West Coast Spectator, for the 23rd January, says:—‘‘ It was a very 
regrettable speech that Mr. Yakub Hasan made the 
~— ble Mr. Yakub Hasan other day at Madras, regrettable that a Mussalman 
oe Ser leader of his position should have spoken nonsense 
and went out of his way in supporting a power which has forfeited all claims for 
respect. The fact seems to us to be that our leaders have not fully realised their 
position, what the duties and responsibilities of leadership are. A leader has to 
measure his words, weigh his sentences and take note of the mentality of his 
audience. The average Indian leader, however, ignores these conditions. 

‘* He plays to the gallery, he shouts with the mob ; instead of correcting it, he 
‘appeals to its passions and very often we have sad results. . . We are told that 
there is a proposal to translate Mr. Yakub Hasan’s speech in Malayalam and 
circulate it broadcast. We hope that nothing of the sort will be done, for the 
Malabar Moplah is inflammable material, and it is better sleeping dogs were let 
alone. Mr. Yakub Hasan’s performance does not seem to us to be creditable.” 


JUSTICE, 
Madras, 
27th Jan. 1919. 


Werert Coast 
SPECTATOR, 


Calicut, 
23rd Jan. 1919. 


Calicut, 
93rd Jan. 1919. 


Warer Coast 
Srzucraror, 


Calicut, 
26th Jan. 1919. 


Justice, 
Madras, 
28th Jan. 1919. 
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3. The West Coast Spectator, of the 23rd January, observes :—‘“ Mrs. Besant 


ig slowly but steadily losing ground. We have 
Mrs. Besant and the Indian g)]ways wondered why some of our countrymen haye 


National Congress. played themselves into her hands, dancing to her 


tune and regarding her as a veritable Avatar. Time was when she was a force in 
English pulitics, but she shined in borrowed light, the light being supplied by 
Charles Bradlaugh, but now we fear Mrs. Besant is a dead force whose leadershi 
will not create any enthusiasm for our cause in England. The fact that we needs 
must look to a foreign lady for guidance is in itself sufficient to make the average 
Englishmen question our fitness for self-government.” 


4. The West Coast Spectutor, for the 25th January, observes :—‘“* It is said 
in influential quarters that Mrs. besant is going to 
Mrs. Besant’s rumoured move shift her headquarters to Bombay. Whether there 
to Bombay. | is truth in this statement or not, we think it high 
time the good old lady changed her venue to the Western Presidency. Shrewd 
and a woman of the world, she herself might have realised that Madras does no 
longer render her that homage she once used to receive. The growth of the 
‘Younger Party’ is a formidable portent she must have realised. She is almost 
discredited by that party which she herself helped into the world, and it is 
likely that she might lose complete ground if she were to remain in Madras any 
longer.” 


5. The following appears in Justice, of the 28th January :—“ When the 
Brahman vakils revolt against the political position 
of the Brahman Home Rulers, one may safely 
presume that a critical stage has been reached in the Brahman political world. 
We were unde: the impression that the Brahman vakil reigned supreme in the 
Brahman political world. At all events, without the vakils and their clients the 
Home Rule party would be at a considerable ‘disadvantage both as to political 
and numerical strength. If the news of the revolt of the Brahman vakils had 
proceeded from a less authoritative source than our Brahman contemporary, the 
Hindu, we should have hesitated in accepting the accuracy of the information. 
But now, there can be no doubt whatever that the Brahman vakils, or at all 
events the majority of them, have gone over bag and baggage to the Montford 
camp. . . The Hindu again wonders whether the leading Brahman vakils 
wanted the congenial audience composed of the junior members of the profession 
before which the leaders could ventilate their opinions. As a matter of fact, 
from the information we have received, the junior members of the legal profes- 
sion constituted anything but a congenial audience for the seniors to ventilate 
their opinions. . . ‘Tbe seniors are ripe for high appointments; the juniors 
are only ripening. The juniors have to undergo a probationary period before 
they can step into the various high official places-which Mr. Montagu considers it 
essential should be thrown open for Indians, and the juniors have learned from 
previous experience that the most satisfactory preparation for high offices is to 
attack the government. . . The anxiety of the Indian Home Rulers at the 
action of the Brahman vakils is evident; for at atime when the Rowlatt Committee 


Bills have to be opposed tooth and nail by the Home Rulers, they find themselves 
left in the lurch by all their leading vakils.” 


6. Mew India, of the 3lst January, says:—‘“* We have more than once 

4 dian cane advocated in these columns the formation of a 
Territorial, or Citizen, Army, so that India might 

be able to defend herself. So long as there is here what Anglo-Indians and 
British writers call ‘a garrison’ of foreign troops, India cannot be a self-govern- 
ing Nation ; only a week or so ago there was a discussion in England about ‘the 
English garrison’ in India, and nothing more insulting, more humiliating, can be 


The Brahman vakils’ revolt. 


. conceived than the idea which underlies this term. It implies that India is a 


conquered country, garrisoned by her conquerors, held down by force, and needing 
a foreign army to protect her against invasion. Even the army which is Indian 
in its composition 1s commanded by foreign officers, and could be turned by them 
against the people of itsown blood. The whole thing is offensive and needs to be 
changed, for Home Rule and Home Defence must go together. . . ‘The present 
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Police Service has been trained, quite properly, to obey its officers, and we have 
seen lately that itis quite ready to fire on its own countrymen at the word of 
command. . . India cannot afford to destroy this sense of discipline ; what is 
needed is to train the police and the soldiers to obey Indian officers, as in every 
country these forces are trained to obey men of their own race. . . Whenan 
Indian army and navy are created, officered by Indians, then complete Home 
Rule becomes possible and inevitable. Then India will be a free and self. gov- 
erning nation in the Empire, and will no longer be a dependency as she is now. 
But a dependency she will remain until she can defend herself and maintain 
internal order. While she is disarmed, while her Police and her soldiers are 
officered by, foreigners, she remains a subject race.” 


ITI.—Lgaisiation. 


7. Writing under the heading ‘The Black Bills’, New India, of the 30th 
En January, says:—‘* The Coercion Bills, which will 

The Criminal Law Amendment bo introduced in the IndianLegislative Council in 
Bill. Delhi next week, mark the lowest point of adminis- 
trative incompetence on the part of the bureaucracy in India. . . In India the 
administrative agents of the nation that entered into the war solely for the 
vindication of liberty and justice, are trying to forge the most unheard of weapons 
for shackling the fundamental liberties of British Indian citizens. The Indian 
Coercion Bills have beaten the record of hereditary hatred, which has resulted in 
the series of coercive laws which the British Parliament has had to pass. for 
maintaining British bureaucratic authority against the efforts for Irish national 
existence. . . Can there be a sadder commentary on the bureaucratic adminis- 
tration of British India than that the present Bulls seek to reduce the Indian 
governmental system after one hundred and fifty years of British rule to a state 
so redolent of autocratic Russia that is now no more.” 


The Hindu, of the 31st January, writes :— *‘* People who arrange for meet- 
ings of ‘ protest’ together with the shrieking newspapers they could control, lay 
themselves open to the obvious inference that they secretly sympathise with the 
rebel and the sedition-monger and that only a wholesome regard for their own 
skins keeps them from openly throwing in their lot with these.enemies of Indian 
society ”’. 

a The Anglo-Indian scribe who has indited the above sentence deserves to be 
horsewhipped for the scurrilous and slanderous imputation which he has made. 

The meeting was held last evening and the names of those present as given in 
the report of the proceedings published elsewhere, which contains by no means an 
exhaustive list, show that the cream of the Indian community in this city attended 
the meeting and is in absolute sympathy with, and supports the objects of the 
meeting. The volume of indignation in the country aroused by the proposed 
legislation cannot be stifled by the insulting insinuations which are made b 
Anglo-Indian journals of the baser kind. . . The extended scope of the defini- 
tion given to sedition in the proposed legislation is a monstrous and perverse 
addition to the criminal law for which no parallel can be found in any civilised 
country. Statutory recognition is also sought to be given to the most absurd 
theory that association with a man once convicted of sedition is to be reprobated, 
and it is made a ground for establishing the guilt of an accused person. . . 
This new provision recalls to our mind the inveterate and unreasoning prejudice 
which a member of the bureaucracy cherishes for one convicted of a political 
offence, an instance of which is given a Lord Morley in his ‘ Recollections’. . . 
Whatever Anglo-Indians may say on the subject, there cannot be any doubt as to 
the best informed Indian opinion upon it. The legislation is one which 1s of the 
most reactionary and repressive character.” 


New Invi, 
Madras, 
30th Jan. 1919. 


Hrmpo, 
Madras, 
3lst Jan. 1919. 
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SwapEsaMITRa®, 
Madras, 
18th Jan. 1919. 
DesaBHakTaB, 


Madras, 
18th, 20th & 21st, 
Jan. 1919. 


Hixpvu Ne&say, 
Madras, 
25th Jan. 1919. 


SwaDEsAMITRAN, 
| Madras, 
26th Jan. 1919. 


Mreone Sra, 
Mysore, 
19th Jan. 1919. 


AMDHRAPATRIEA, 


Madras, 
28th Jan. 1919. 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


1.—Foreien Potitics. 


8. The Swadesamitran, of the 18th January, publishes &@ summary of the 

proceedings of a big Muslim meeting held jn 
» Madras on the 17th idem and also the presidential 
speech delivered by the Hon’ble Mr. Yakub Hasan on the present situation of 


urkey, while the Desabhaktan publishes the same in extenso, in parts, in its issues 
of the 18th, 20th and 21st idem. 


9, The Hindu Nesan, of the 25th January, observes among other things :— 
| As Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine are now 
under the control of the British, it may be possible 


Muslim mass meeting. 


Archeology and the Peace 
Conference. 


ascertain therefrom facts showing their antiquity, and embodying the same in the 
histories, publish them for the benefit of the country. It is certain that any 
archeological researches made by the people of Palestine, Turkey, Syria and 
other countries catnot compare well with those of the British. But though at 
this juncture experts from America, Japan and other countries might compete to 
do this work, still, in view of this matter being one which will be useful for ages, 
it is necessary that it should be discussed in detail in the Peace Conference. 


10. Referring to the great anxiety felt by the Mussalmans in India as regards 

Whi tales ot the future of Turkey, the Swadesamitran, of the 

Reasons a 25th January, observes:—Some in the western 
countries are in favour of making the town of Constantinople a common property 
of all the nations. There id no doubt that these people make such statements 
regardless of the feelings of the Muhammadans and also of the evil consequences 
of their own words. As the bulk of the Muhammadan population is only in the 
British Empire, the British people should act with very great care in this matter. 
We would again urge that the Peace Conference and especially the British should 
pay due regard to the views of the Indian Muhammadans in this connexion. 


The Mysore Star, of the 19th January, writes:—The Moslem world 


appears to be very anxious about the future of 

eee Tae: Tarkey. The Allies have suffered a great deal and 

the war was protracted considerably as a result of Turkey’s siding with the enemy. 
It is only when the}Allies were victorious and conquered the major portion of her 
territory that Turkey bowed her head. It is yet too early to say what her future 
will be. But we may be sure that the allies will take care that Turkey is no 
longer the source of danger that she proved in the past. The Moslems are using 
both threats and entreaties to make sure that Turkey is restored to her former 
independence. But we fail to understand whether these same advocates were 
unwilling or incapable of using their influence in preventing her from joining the 
enemy ; perhaps they thought that the war was not likely to terminate as it did. 
But God willed otherwise. In a recent address to the leaders and_pulitical 
officers of Mesopotamia the Civil Commissioner said that they may be sure that 


the Turks will never again enter their territory. These words are fairly indicative 
of Turkey’s future. 


11. Referring in its leader under this heading to President Wilson’s speech 
[eer opening the debate at the Peace Conference, the 


Wilson: and liberal ideas. Andhrapatrika, of the 28th January, observes :— 


ie sind - . . The various Powers had been often 
proclaiming such ideals as that of truth, justice, freedom of the world and sell- 


determination before the close of the war. But after the war, these ideals do not 
seem to be so much in evidence. President Wilson, however, has not taken up 


such an attitude and he is urging for the permanent establishment of these ideals 
in the world with greater persistence even after the endof the war. . . Doctor 


Wilson has emphasised that “the cause of justice and of liberty for men of every 
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kind and place” is the primary object of America in entering the war. . . He 


says: “. - + Every people in the world shall choose its own masters.and 


govern its own destinies, not as we wish, but as it wishes.” Our readers can 
understand what noble ideas the above lines reflect. . . Those sentences may 


not appeal to lovers of power. . . Since Mr. Lloyd George was enthusiastic _ 


about the League of Nations, we trust that he would be equally keen on freedom 
based on self-determination. 


12. In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 27th January, 


observes:—. . . It will be understood from the 
question of German colonies, what difficulties are 
to be surmounted. If German South-West Africa 


The Peace Conference: the 
principal resolutions. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
27th Jan. 1919, 


were to be given over to South Africa, as has been claimed by General Smutts, . 


we do not know what will become of the principle of self-determination. 


The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 29th January, writes:—Some of the 
members of the Peace Conference are of opinion that 
it will prove a perfect Babel. The Conference has 
just begun an outline of the work before it, and already the differences among 
the members are coming to a high pitch. ‘They are thinking of sending a large 
army into Russia to put down Bolshevism. Seeing the present state of things, 
even Lord Robert Cecil says that it is impossible to arrive at a peace which will 
be agreed to by all. But we do not think so. Selfishness is gaining ascendency 
in the world. ‘Those in power are very eager that they should be autocrats and 
others should remain in their bondage. ‘There can be no universal peace unless 
this idea of aggrandisement is warded off. Bolshevik methods are cropping up 
everywhere like carbuncles in a diabetic patient which defy all attempts to cure 
them. ‘I'he Bolsheviks are merely bent on sharing the comforts of the rich and 
to this end they would even mercilessly murder the latter. It will be a mistake 
to think that Bolshevism can be put down by means of an army such as Presideat 
Wilson and others are thinking of. Itis impossible to conquer hatred by means 
of hatred. Christ taught that justice should be the weapon for putting down 
injustice. But the present-day Christians have forgotten that doctrine. The 
allies are showing their cleverness only in despising the Bolsheviks but not in 
bringing them under control. To our mind there is only one method of putting 
down Bolshevism. All debe tony ideas arise from want and misery. It is 
only by providing ample food and clothing to those who are thus suffering that 
they can be tamed. Itis only peace and good will that can wipe out Bolshevism. 
When a league of natiovs is under contemplation for establishing universal peace 


we think it scarcely just that a terrible war should be begun afresh to achieve 
that end. 


13. Referring to the split among the Irish Unionists, the Andhrapairika, of 

The Irish Unionists the 29th January, remarks:— .. . When 

; on one side the Extremists are crying that self- 

government should not be granted, on the other side, the Sinn Fieners who are 

not satisfied even with self-government within the Empire, have declared Ireland 

a Republic. . . The greater the delay in solving the problem, the more 
complex will the situation surely become. 


14, The Qaumi Report, of the 18th, 19th, 20th and 21st January, publishes 
the speeches of the Hon’ble Yakoob Hasan delivered 
at, and reports the proceedings of, the meetings held 
at the Town Hall on the 17th instant to support the case of Turkey. 


The Peace Conference. 


Turkey and Mussalmans. 


IIl.—Homs ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) Police. 


15. Under this heading, the Andhraprakasika, of the 20th January, writes :— 
Partial; _ When a Non-Brahman Association applied to the 
artiality. Commissiones of Police for permission to erect 
arches on public roads in Madras in connexion with the reception of Doctor Nair 
on his return from England, he refused permission. . . But when Mr. S, Kasturi 


SamPap 
Annyupaya, 
Mysore, 
29th Jan. 1919. 
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AMDHRAPATEIKA, 
Madras, 
29th Jan. 1919. 


Qaum: Report, 
Madrag, 
18th, 19th, 20th 
and 21st Jan. 1919. 


ANDHAPARAKSIKA, 


Madras, 
20th Jan. 1919. 
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noa Avvangar came to Madras the other day, this permission was Ziven. Look 
Zz the nertiality of the Madras Police! Do the Police Regulations permit the 
erection of arches in -honour of a Brahman? If. not, what is the reason for thi. 
conduct of the Police? We should like to know what reply the Commissioner of 
Police has to give in the matter. 


(b) Courts. 
i KznataSavcnant, ‘ 16, A correspondent in the Kerala Sanchari, of the 22nd J anuary, observes 
: "gona Jan, 1919. Sick tile that if a Bench Court 1s not working satisfactorily 


there may be several reasons for it and suggests 
that a District Munsif may be placed on special duty to inspect Bench Courts, 


(d) Education. 


a, 17. Referring to the first convocation of. this University, which was recently 
sed tan, thet held, the Swadesamiiran, of the 23rd January, 
| describes the circumstances which led to the 
establishment of this University and observes:—‘There are only half a dozen 

universities in tlie wide expanse of our country which can be spoken of as a 

continent, while in England, Germany and America, each of which in point 

of extent and population can only be equal to one of our provinces, there are 

many universities. In Belgium and Holland, each of which can only equal one 

of our larger districts, there are 40 and 24 universities respectively. Not only is 

| the number of the universities so meagre here, but even the nature of instruction 
| imparted is not quite satisfactory, as observed recently by His Highness the 
) Maharaja of Mysore. ‘The universities do not appear to act in accordance with 
the requirements of the times. Religious instruction has been given up altogether. 
The vernaculars are neglected and no opportunities are afforded for research to 
benefit the country. Further, most of the universities are nothing but mere 
examining bodies, the disadvantages of which have been very clearly pointed out 
3 Sir P. 8. Sivaswami Ayyar in his address. Most of the students passing the » 

a 


triculation or Secondary School-Leaving Certificate examination are not quite 
fit for collegiate study. 


Daavipax, 18. In expressing its thanks to the local Government for the sanction of a 
ras 


95th Jan, 1919. Building grants for schools. grant of Rs. 2,95,322 for the construction of build- 


ings for elementrry schools in this Presidency, the 
Dravidan, of the 25th January, observes that the amout is very inadequate in 


consideration of the large number of elementary schools that are now being 
located on pials of houses and in temples and choultries in villages and that it is 
not sufficient to construct even the most ordinary type of buildings for these 


schools. and hopes that the Government will sanction a larger sum for the 
purpose. 


Deansaxtax, § Referring with appreciation to the above grant the Desabhaktan, of the 27th 
Pay January, observes :—It is certain that even this year many elementary schools 
will be started in this Presidency. But no real advantage will be secured by 
simply flooding the country with schools. Arrangements should be made to se0 
that the pupils attending these schools spend their life-time properly after they 
leave them. But in the Government schools, instruction is not now imparted 
with this object in view. We trust that the Government will attend to this matter 
)) | | and impart such instruction to Indian youths as is suited to Indian needs. 


Svapeamrnay, ~~ 49. Referring to the Administration Report of the Educational Department 


o7th Jan, 1919. eee for the year 1917-18, the Swadesamitran, of the — 
| seg in the Madras 27th January, observes: —Though it is well known 
Ags _ that the annual grant of 21 lakhs and odd by the 
Government of India is being spent in this Presidency on the purposes for which 
the grant 1s sanctioned, still there is in the minds of some a doubt that all the 
schools have not been benefited alike by this grant. To avoid such a misappre- 
hension, if the distribution of the-grant is made in consultation with some 
representatives of the people, it will give satisfaction to all. When the revenue 

of this’ Presidency alone amounted to 834 lakhs of rupees last year, the sum spent 


The Benares Hindu University. 
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on education, the most important item of expenditure, is quite inadequate. 
number of candidates for the B.A. eenee: conse sheen a slight Seetaen oon 
that in the previous year ; but the reason for it has not been assigned. Though 
ten secondary schools were newly opened in the year, still, taking into considera- 
tion the extent of the country and its population, the present number of schools 
is not adequate. ‘This applies to elementary schools also. Until there is at least 
one elementary school for every revenue village, all people cannot get elementary 
education. The Government should always remember that the complaint that 
only 6 per cent of the people are literate, is due to the want of the required 
number of elementary schools and also to the prohibitory cost of education even 
in the limited number of existing schools. If the recommendations of the 
Industries Commission to give all labourers elementary education are to be carried 
out, the present experditure on elementary education should be increased man 
times over. Now that the war has come to a close, we trust that in the Budget 
which is to be shortly taken up for consideratiou, ample provision will ‘be made 
for this purpose. 


In commenting on this report, the Hindu Nesan, of the 27th January, remarks 
that it does not make mention of any remedial measures proposed to be taken to 
set right the defects noticed by the department in the matter of education, and 
observes among other things :—In the year under report there has been a decrease 
in the number of schools under private management, the reason for which has not 
been given. Ina previous report published by the Government, it was stated 
that more schools should be opened. It therefore grieves one to see that even the 
institutions that were under private management have ceased to exist apparently 
for want of funds. It is onlv to encourage such institutions that Government are 
giving them grants every year. The present decrease in the number of private 
schools goes to show that the aid rendered by the Government in the shape of 
grants is insufficient. According to the quinquennial report publisbed by the 
Local Government in 1916-174, the special grant sanctioned by the Government of 
India to this province exceeds 123 lakhs, and the report under review shows that 
very nearly the whole of this grant has been spent away. Have not the Govern- 
ment of India specified at the time of sanctioning the grant the exact items of 
expenditure for which it should be utilised ? The people think that great benefit 
would have resulted if our Provincial Government had only properly distributed 
the grant made by the Government of India. Anyhow, their idea is that the 
grapt has not been spent in a manner that would have been satisfactory to them. 
There is room to think that those who prepare the budget charges in Government 
offices have not paid proper attention to this matter. ‘I'his grievance cannot be 
redressed until these charges are prepared in consultation with the leaders of the 


people. 


20. The Hindu Nesan, of the 22nd January, publishes in ‘Tamil an article on 
, this subject contributed by Mr. G. S. Arundale, 
characterising the present system of education in 
India as foreign and advocating the promotion of national education in this 
country. 


National education in India. 


21. The Qaumt Report, of the 22nd January, in a leader on the marginally- 
noted subject, writes:—The University is also 
necessary for an oriental scholar—a fact which is 
ignored. We strongly urge the appointment of a Mussalman| thereto, otherwise 
the reforms to be introduced will prove useless. 


The University and Mussalmans. 


It is our desire that there should be a Mussalman Fellow acquainted with the 
ideas and aspirations conveyed through oriental literature. Madras has produced 
such a scholar in the person of Moulavi Muhammad Abdur Rahman Sahib Shatir. 
It is not known why he has not been appointed a Fellow. In addition to being 
an oriental scholar he is an excellent poet. Had he not been born in the unfortu- 
nate Madras community, he would have become more famous than Surendernath 


Thagore. | 
The editor hopes he will be made a Fellow. 


Hrspu Nesan, 
Madras, 
27th Jan. 1919. 


Hixpvu Nesan,. 
Madras, 
22nd Jan. 1919. 


QaumI REPORT, 
Madras, 
22nd Jan. 1919. 


Janiwau-1-Rozeas, 


M ; 
Zist Jan. 1919. 
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99. The Jaridah-t-Roegar, of the 21st January, referring to the last clause of 

, . the fourth chapter of Scott’s ,Quentin-Durward—g 

An insulting book in the yon-detailed text prescribed for the Intermediate 
course for 191¥ in which an insult is offered to. the 


prophet, writes :—We earnestly hope that Muhammadan members of the Senate of 
the Madras University will at once read the book and unhesitatingly move the 
Senate either to delete the clause or remove the book from the curriculum. 


Hiepv Nesas, 
Madras, 
93nd Jan. 1919. 


AwDERAPAaTRIKA 


Madras, 
24th Jan. 1919. 


Mayonama, 
Calicut, 
14th Jan. 1919. 


EupaLa Sanonaszl, 
Calicut, 
22nd Jan. 1919. 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


23. The Hindu Nesan, of the 22nd January, observes :—It is well for the 
district administrators to consult the opinions of 
leaders of people in the matter of repairing roads 
and affording the people other facilities. Reports relating to the localities where 
repairs are needed to a larger extent should be called for from time to time, 1.e., 
at the meetings of municipal councils or union panchayats as the ease may be. as 
this will ensure all matters receiving the attention of the (vovernment. In view 
of the great traffic obtaining on ruads consequent on the railway restrictions, it is 
necessary for the local boards to pay due attention to the repair or renewal of 
such roads. 


24. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 24th January, writes :— 
Plague. . + . I learn from the Natural History Lecturer 
in the Purasawakam High School that there have 
been of late some rat-falls in the Sundaramurti Vinayakarkoil street in ‘T'riplicane, 
in which he is putting up and that the Corporation authorities have been disin- 
fecting the infected parts. Another friend tells me that a Professor of the 
Engineering College who was to have returned to-day from his camp at Saidapet, 
with his staff, having come to know this, made up his mind to stop there for three 
days more. But the Health Officer reports that there have been no rat-falls fin 
Triplicane for the last two or three days. The Corporation Commissioners in 
Triplicane are requested to state which of these conflicting statements is correct. 


25. Adverting to the reference recently made by the Government of Madras 
to the presidents of district boards and non-official 
presidents of taluk boards, at the instance of the 
Government of India, to ascertain their opinion on the suggestion of the Govern- 
ment of India that an executive officer responsible to the Government be appointed 
to look after the administration of local boards which are presided over by non- 
official presidents, and to the Government Order publishing opinions received 
thereon, the leading article in the Manorama, of the 14th January, on ‘ Local self- 
government’ expresses itself to be in complete agreement with Mr. F. B. Evans, 
Collector of Malabar, in thinking that the suggestion is undesirable and that 
instead of appointing a non-official president and a paid executive officer, it will 
advance tie cause of local self-government much more to appeint the elected non- 
official president himself as the paid executive officer. 


26. The Kerala Sanchari, of the 22nd January, remarks in its leading article 

The Malabar District Board. 02 the Malabar J)istrict Board that all who know 

3 the affairs of the District Board will unanimously 
admit that several noteworthy benefits have accrued to the Board during three or 
four years during which it was administered by Mr. F. 13. Evans, Collector of 
Malabar, and that this was due to his ability, sympathetic dealings with the 
Members of the Board and his attention in carrying out acceptable suggestions 
offered by them :—Adverting to the question of the appointment of a non-official 
president for the district board, the article refers to the good opinion expressed 
by Mr. Evans about the work now being done by non-official presidents of taluk 
boards in the district and observes that since it is evident that men of the right 
type are not wanting in Malabar there is every reasor to believe that the appoint- 
ment of a non-official promaees for the district board will be as satisfactory a5 
in the case of the taluk boards and as in the case of the district board of the 
adjoining district of South Kanara, and that such an appointinent will please the 
people. What the Collector will lose in that case, in respect of contact with 
representative leaders of the people, he can make good during his circuits. 


Improvement of roads. 


Local self-government. 
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(h) Railways. 


27. Referring to the statement of the Pioneer that the question of Govern- 


ment taking over the direct management of 
Nibe gement o 

a railways will be considered only after normal 
conditions are restored, the Swadesamitran, of the 21st January, observes :— 


Messrs. Bonar Law, Churchill and Lloyd George have emphasised the fact that 
great benefits have resulted by the Government taking over the management of 
railways in their own hands. Further, it is well known that all of us are unani- 


mously urging that the railways in India should be under the direct management. 


of the Government. The necessity for postponing the consideration of this 
question still further is not apparent. The great war has well demonstrated the 
expediency of State management. Have our authorities alone not realized this 
lesson ° 

Remarking that the reservation of separate railway carriages for Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians has to ke strongly condemned, the Desahaktan, of the 23rd 
January, says:—All those who are dressed in the western fashion are allowed 
into these carriages. The authorities should understand that the Indians will no 
more brook this tnvidious distinction, which causes much inconvenience to the 
passengers. 


(j) Salt and Abkari. 


28. Referring to an order recently passed in the United States of America 

i. Adak Gon strictly prohibiting the manufacture, sale, import 

wah coast tine and export of all alcoholic spirits, the Swadesa- 

mitran, of the 22nd January, observes :—All the countries of the world can take 
a lesson from America. Though a resolution was moved last year in the 
Imperial Legislative Council by the Hon’ble Mr. Sarma, that steps should be 
taken in this country to put an end to the consumption of hquor once for all, it 


fell through. Those that then opposed the resolution will now do well to note 
the present decision of America in this matter. 


Observing that, in view of the baneful effects of drinking, the 

7. delaks aol Government of the United States in America have 

, prohibited the manufacture, sale and import or 

export of alcoholic spirits there, the Lokopakari, of the 27th January, remarks 

thai, in India, drinking has not been prohibited because of the revenue it yields 
to the Government, and that it can be rooted out only if India gets swaruj. | 


29. Referring to the proposed prohibition of liquor in America, the Swadesh- 
abhimani, of the 24th January, writes:—The United 
States is the home, as it were, of all types of bold 
enterprise. President Wilson who started with the object of laying the foundation 
of the world’s peace seems now determined to put an end to the drink habit in 
America with a single stroke of his pen. Would it be a mere beggar’s dream if 


we should ask that in India too our beloved Emperor should promulgate a similar 
measure ? 


Temperance reform in India. 


(4) General. 


30. The Desabhimani, of the 4th January. contains an English leader under 
this heading, from which the following is an 
extract:—“ . . . ‘The report of the Reform 
proposals ends with this pregnant observation, ‘ Far greater issues still hang in 
the balance on the battlefield of France—it is there and not in. Delhi or Whitehall 
that the ultimate decision of India’s future will be taken.’ So far as the issue 
might be said to hang on the battlefields of France, the issue has been decided 
and decided in favour of liberty. . . Whatever might be our contribution, ii 
the principle in the name of which this most terrible war has been fought out is 
put in force practically—apart from all solemn declarations, Royal and Parlia- 
mentary —India should be given a place in the gallery of Nations inferior to 
none—if ‘not at once, at least at a near date and the way must be paved by 
iving substantial Reforms for training her up in ways of Government. How 


A retrospective look. 


SwaDEsaMITBAN, 


Madras, 
2iet Jan. 1919. 


DEsaBHAKTAR, 
Madras, 
23rd Jan. 1919. 


S WADESAMITRAN, 
Madras. 
22nd Jan. 1919. 


LOKOPAKASI , 
Madras, 
27th Jan, 1919. 


SwaDESMaBHIMANI, 
Mangalore, 
24th Jan. 1919. 


DgsaBHIMANI, 
Cuddalore, 
4th Jan. 1919. 


GwaDEsaMITRAN, 


18th Jan. 1919. 


DaravIbDAar, 
Madras, 
20th Jan. 1919. 


Dzgavipan, 
Madras, 
Zist Jan. 1919. 


Dravipan, 


Madras, 
22nd Jan. 1919. 


DesaBHakTAN, 
Madras, 
92nd Jan. 1919. 
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much of it shall be given and how carried out and what is adequate should not be 
weighed out in a niggardly spirit but the situation requires all the energy of 
constructive statesmanship and thorough sympathy. . . That for over a 
century and more we have been trained and ucated and our aspirations 
stimulated by the most advanced Government, none can galnsay and it would be 
poorest compliment to England herself if she were to be taxed with incapacity to 
train us in the ways of self-government. Except for certain interested clique of 
persons—English Nation should admit that she has stood by the principle of 
Macaulay as regards her Mission in India and that Indians were not slow in 
catching her ideals and teachings. To say we are behind, we are unfit, western 
institutions can’t grow in eastern soil and such catch phrases is to say an untruth 
and if said by an Englishman it is unpatriotic and un-British on his part. It 
would be an admission of a breach of trust, a falling off from principles set out 
by English Nation as a Nation—in fact it would be a proclamation from housetops 
as it were of ‘Incapacity, breach of faith and every other vice of such nature’ 
on the part of such individual. That we wish to continue subjects of the British 
Crown and hope for greater and greater opportunities to develop ourselves by 
connexion with her, none can deny. That we are grateful for what we have 
received hitherto (and we have received much) is an undeniable truth. Our onl 
wish is that we should be given responsible government and in the words of the 
Pandit ‘the measure thereof should be judged and determined in the light of 
the principle of self-determination which has emerged triumphant out of this 
devastating war.’ Then might England boast that she has fulfilled her mission 
and India as a Nation, inspired with a grateful feeling for her who contributed 
to make her such, be a source at once of pride and power and then alone can she 
be called the brightest jewel of the British Crown. . .” 


31. The Swadesamitran, in its supplement to the issue of the 18th January, 

observes that, in spite of the existence of ample 
sugar faclilities in Jndia for promoting the manufacture 

of sugar in this country, these facilities are not 
properly availed of and that large quantities of sugar are being annually imported 
from foreign countries especially from Java, and reproduces in support of this 
statement an article contributed by a correspondent to the Englishman advocating 


the increase of the import duty on sugar in this country which will give an 
impetus to the promotion of the manufacture of sugar. 


32. The Dravidan, of the 20th January, a 
duces in Tamil a long leader under this heading 
from the Justice of the 18th idem. 


33. The Dravidan, of the 21st January, publishes in Tamil a long leader 
reproducing the same observations as those contained 
in the Justice of the 20th idem under this heading. 
34. Referring to the comments of the Indian Patriot that the members of the 
The Civil Service and the C1Vil Service deem themselves to be the leaders of 
Badin Batiisl the public and not .their servants, that they desire 
oe to continue to exercise authority as usual in all 
political matters and that they do not relish the interference of the people, in 
whom such powers should naturally vest, in the exercise of their authority, the 
Dravidan, of the 22nd January, observes :—Nobody is justified in preventing the 
civilians from safeguarding their position; nor can any one deny that they have 
every right to do so and look to their advancement in course of time by legitimate 
means. But the Jnadian Patriot denies them this privilege, because it apprehends 
that complete Home Rule which it advocates for the progress of the Brahmans 
might thereby be obstructed. We never say anything against real Home Rule. 
But what we object to, is to secure for the Brahmans all kinds of powers in the 
name of others. None of our party will accept the views of the Patriot which is 
interested in establishing the Brahman oligarchy in this country. The present 
administration by Civil Servants is undoubtedly better than that by Brahmans. 


35. Referring to a petition recently submitted by the residents of Tuticorin to 
Cattle in Tuticorin. the Collector of Tinnevelly and to His Excellency 
the Governor of Madras regarding the shooting of 


Improvement of the 
manufacture. 


The silent workers in the 
Fort St. George. 


Two addresses. 
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cows which, by mistake, enter the limits of the reserved forest on their way from 
the grazing ground and remarking that a perusal of this petition makes one 
shudder, the Desabhaktan, of the 22nd January, observes:—The statement that 
cows are sometimes shot even when they do not enter the forest reserves, deserves 
notice. It is said that this iniquity is done at the instigation of the beef 
merchants in Tuticorin. We very much regret to learn that the Reserve Police 
and the Forest officials help these merchants in this matter. If this kind of 
shooting is permitted to continue, nobody can maintain a cow in Tuticorin. If it 
is true that cattle get into reserved forests, cannot action be taken under sections 
57 and 58 of the Ferest Act and the owners of such cattle fined, which will serve 
to give a warning to them besides adding to Government revenues ? it will not 
then be possible for the Policemen or other officials to misappropriate the penalt 
Jevied. How can the Hindus, who consider it sinful even to touch the cow by 
their feet, brook to see it being shot dead in their very presence? How can 
officials who are supposed to know the subtleties of the law, act unjustly out of 
selfish motives? It is not edifying to the authorities to allow hard-hearted people 
to torture cows in this way seeking their gains.. Hereatter at least the Govern- 
ment should take proper steps in this matter, as this kind of shooting will cause 
immense mental pain to the Indians. The authorities should understand that not 
only the residents of Tuticorin but all the Indians will be enraged at this and rise 
in agitation.- Can such an atrocity be then permitted under the British rule? 
Now at least, the Government of Madras should get a little sober casting off their 
slumber. We request that those who have been the cause for the slaughter of 
over 100 cows in this manner should be brought to book. 


36. The Lesabhaktan, of the 22nd January, 
Lord Sinha. expresses its pleasure at the exaltation of Sir 
S. P. Sinha to the peerage. 

While writing about the peerage of Sir 8. P. Sinha, the Hindu Nesan, of the 
23rd January, makes the following observations amony others :—Apart from the 
support gained by the Government by his appointment, it will now be possible 
for Sir Sinha himself to do real service for India as a member of the House of 
Lords. Further, it is certain that ample opportunities will be afforded for an 
Indian holding office for the first time as a member of this House to give practical 
proof of the fact that he is in no way inferior to bis English friends in his 


knowledge of politics, keenness of perception and capacity for the investigation 
of facts. 


Expressing its satisfaction at his appointment as Under Secretary of State 
for India, the Desabhimani, of the \8th January, 
observes in English :—‘* While the appointment of 
an Indian to thié great office is unique in itself, the choice is doubtless the happiest 
in the circumstances, foreshadowing, as it does, the future liberal policy of the 
British Government towards India.” 


Almost the same sentiments appear in the Tamil columns of this paper. 


Expressing its satisfaction at his appointment as the Unde: Secretary of 

pong ' State for India, the Vatsyamitran, of the 20th 

January, observes :~—-Every Indian is bound to be 

gratetul to the British Government for the appointment of an Indian for the first 

time as a member of the British Cabinet. ‘The Indians should take care not to 

get deceived by having secured one or two responsible offices just at a time when 
a beginning has been made for the introduction of reform measures. . 


The Swadeshabhimani, of the 24th January, writes:—The elevation of 
eae Sir Sinha to the peerage is truly indicative of the 
edie seaueam high regard which British statesmen have for India. 


On the same subject, the Vokkahgara Patrika, of the 22nd January, says :— 
The appointment of Sir Sinha to a place in the British Cabinet must be regarded 
‘as a landmark in the history of the British Administration in India. It is indeed 
very fortunate that the announcements made by His Majesty and his ministers 
from time to time that India is entitled to equal partnership in the affairs of the 
‘empire are now bemg carried into action. India will be truly grateful to 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Montagu for all time for appointing an Indian to so 
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exalted an office as the membership of the British Cabinet. His elevation to the 
peerage is particularly welcome as Indian aspirations are apt to be stifled, if, 
when the Refurm Scheme is introduced into the House of Lords, there is not even 
one in the House to meet the arguments of the opponents of reform. 

The Mysore Star, of the 19th January, writes :—Though the Home Rulers 
might be dissatisfied with the appointment of Sir Sinha, because a leader of their 
own party such as Tilak or Pal has not been chosen ior that honour, there can be 
no doubt that all true well-wishers of the country will welcome the appointment, 
as we may be surethat with Mr. Montagu as Secretary of State and Sir Sinha ag 
Under Secretary, the administration will progress steadily, without the remotest 
likelihood of precipitate action. | 

The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 24th January, remarks :—T'be population of 
the whole empire is tour hundred millions, of which India represents three 
hundred and ten millions, The appointment of Sir Sinha as Under Secretary 
means that there will be 59 British members and one Indian in the ministry to 
guard the welfare of that vast population. Hitherto there was not even one to 
protect the interests of the 410 millions. Indians are, therefore, now in raptures 
that they have now at least one to represent them. ‘The Indians are grateful 
even for small favours. We cannot say to what extent Sir Sinha’s appointment 
will really benefit India.. But it will give handle for the assertion that he 
represents India, that the reforms were carried out with his consent and that thus 
India has been given responsible Government. India has reason to regret that 
even her 310 millions have not been given the right of electing a representative of 
their own. If we learn to forget our differences and acquire the capacity to fight 
for our rights and liberties with perfect unity among us, our rights and liberties 
are likely to find some consideration at least a hundred years hence. 


37. The Swadesamstran, of the 22nd January, refers to a manifesto recently 

issued by the Hon’ble Mr. Surendranath Bannerji 

and certain other ‘ moderates’ warning the nation- 

alists as well as the officers of the Civil Service and the Sydenham party, and 

threatening that if the nationalists do not accept and give their support to the 

Montagu-Chelmsford proposals, some of the reforms contained even in this scheme 

might be dropped, and observes:-—If what the moderates threaten could really 

happen, it appears that they have not understood the very purpose with which 

the British Government have resolved to bring about the reforms. We hold that. 
the Government resolved on effecting the reforms only after recognising the 

necessity of modifying the system of administration. If so, how can that neces- 

sity mitigate by our declining to support the Montagu-Chelmsford proposals ? 
From this manifesto it is apparent that the moderates have not rightly estimated 
the British Ministers. Shakespeare has in one of his plays made one of his 
characters utter in jest the following words:—‘“ I am Sir oracle and when I ope 
my lips let no dogs bark.” Are the British Ministers like that oracle? Are they 
such as to say ‘unless you accept what we propose, you cannot get anything ?” 
The nationalist party have, on the other hand, every confidence in their rights. 
They make known their needs with due respect to the dictates of their conscience. 
It is only the future that will prove whose contention is right. We trust that the 
authorities will pay attention to the statement of the moderates themselves that 
care should be taken to see that the people of India do not get discontented. 


38. Remarking that many of the bureaucrats in the different provinces 
Oi eek he attempt to revolt against the introduction of reforms 
Ps PP we “ in the administration of this country, the Swadesa- 
a mitran, of the 22nd January, observes:—The 
civilians in this country belong to the ruling class and are exercising autocratic 
powers holding positions from a member of the Government of India down to a 
District Collector. Lord Landsdowne and Sir John Hewett are contending that, 
for the British spirit to be maitained in the Indian administration, the British 
should necessarily continue in it. What is the object of their contention? It 18 
nothing but the continuance of the present system of bureaucratic rule. But, 
according to the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, the Indian trait should hereaiter 
characterize the administration of the country ; and popular leaders will thereupon 
strive to secure this. The future civilians should then be of a different mettle 
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altogether. So it will suffice if recruitment to the Civil Service is made from India. 


If persons of the stamp of the present day civilians continue to be ited fre 
England, Home Rule will be long delayed. ee ee 


Referring to the roma nt of these associations for protesting against the 
oF retorm proposals, the Hindu Nesan, of the 27th 
The Indian Civil January, ears :—'T"he Government are not 
Associations. acieiail 2 
| ound to enact laws with reference to the approval 
or disapproval of the officers whom they have appointed to conduct the adminis- 
tration of this country on their behalf. The civil servants in India have only to 
carry out the laws framed by the Government. Their attempt to protest against 
the reform proposals is against Indian Civil Service rules and is improper. If 
they apprehend that their interests would be prejudicially affected’by the proposals, 
they can individually represent their grievances to the Government who will act 
as they deem fit. ‘The civil servants should not form a compact and do anything. 
If it is permissible for Mr. Justice Phillips to join such a compact and oppose the 
reform pruposals, can there be any objection to the Indian Judges of the High - 
Court joining the Home Rule Associations and working for India’s cause ? 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 22nd January, reproduces the leader of the 
The Indian Civil Service Lokopakari of Madras of the 20th idem abstracted 
Association. on page 115 of Report No. 4 of 1919. 


Service 


38. ‘The Swadeshabhimani, of 24th January, writes :—There is a proverb which °¥42zs=4=utmant, 


says that the man who drops his coconuts sometimes 
weeps even more bitterly than the man who spilt 
bis oil. We are reminded of the proverb when we 
look at the doings of the officers of the Madras Civil Service. When all peoples 
in the world including even the uncivilized races of East and West Africa are 
chanting the hymn of ‘ self-determination’ and India too has |merely joined the 
chorus and a few of our leaders are struggling for a small measure of reform in 
her administration, in view of the steadfast loyalty which she displayed during 
the war, the civilians of Bihar and some time back also of Madras, whether with 
the object of ridiculing the Indians or of mocking at their cry for liberty have 
organized associations to bewail their fate in the event of the grant of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms. We wonder what purpose is served by mocking at the 
Indians in this manner when they know for certain that the Indians will not be 
granted the reforms which they have demanded even in ‘the proportion of four 
annas in the rupee. : 


39. Adverting to the dissolution of this Board in Bengal the rm gate of 
, ve the 23rd January, observes :—The Central Publicit 
ene Contonl Pubiieity Boon Board in aden has not yet been abolished, ieaieh 
the war has ended and the journal War News which this Board was publishing has 
now been stopped. It is not known what further work this Board has got to do. 
It would be well if it is abolished and the money spent on it is utilized for better 
purposes. When would the Madras Government attend to this? 


40. The Desabhuktan, of the 23rd January, observes :—Our people are well 
aware of the measures taken by the authorities to 
improve the fertility of the soil, and any discussion 
of it will therefore be a useless task. In past years 
the Agricultural Department was. getting the requisite seeds and supplying them 
to the ryots through agricultural associations. Now the complaint is prevalent 
everywhere that, either on account of its carelessness or of other reasons, this 
department is not in a position to supply the required seeds to the ryots in time. 
The remedy for this is to start agricultural associations in villages with taluk 
associations at their head. : 


41. In the course of a lengthy article contributed to the ase gist 8025 of i 

23rd January, by a correspondent exhorting the 
2 Sh pee Indians to form an association of patriots to work 
in the cause of the country, the following observations find place among others :— 
Friends! Patriots ! True sons of Mother Bharata! My brethren! Wake up, follow 
me and array yourselves for the war of liberty. Our mother is wailing. A beloved 
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brother of ours is tired of having fought out a just fight with =e and within 
constitutional limits. Seeing that another friend summons vs. 6 is ready to 
train us as warriors and lead us. So start. Do not hesitate. Do not shrink 
from serving our mother Bharata. We shall all go to 2 ¥e Kalyanasundaram, 
the editor of the Desabhakian, who is a precious son of the mother, a good patriot 
working conscientiously and one daily infusing into us deep devotion, supreme 
wisdom and courage of conviction, and with his help organise an association 
called ‘The Sumay of the Patriots” We shall locate itin a secluded place 
and set up therein the image of our. mother Bharata with the portraits of several 
patriots beside her. We shall request the editor of the Desabhaktan to be the 
President of the samaj. Evéry one who enlists himself in this samaj should pro- 
strate before the image of the mother and swear that he has dedicated himself to 
the mother, that his sole duty will be to serve ber, that he will strive for her 
until all her troubles are ended and she enjoys happiness, and that he will continue 
to work with undiminished enthusiasm and without any delay or hesitation 
regardless ot all incidental troubles. We will tour through different places and 
take up the work left by our Varadan. We shall impress upon the people at large 
our political knowledge and the true condition of the mother and her boundless 
suffering. We shall explain to them that the sons of the mother should not be 
beguiled by the sweet words of the bureaucrats and that their supreme duty is to 
put an end to the suffering of their mother, and remind them that, for this, con- 
stitutional agitation is necessary. We shall wake up all, prepare them and 
induce them to agitate. . . Our leader exhorts us tocome. Ever since he heard 
of our Varada’s imprisonment, and ever since he returned after touring through 
several places to serve his country, he is crying out through the Bhakian. Have 
you not read his leaders? Is it proper for us to be quiet even now? All of 
you assure him at once that you are resolved to serve the country. Seek his help. 
if he knows how many of us are ready, he will make the necessary arrangements 
for starting a samaj and attending to other things connected therewith. 


42. Referring to the large population of India and extolling her none 

sas — greatness in civilization, wealth, learning an 

——— industries a correspondent to the Desabhakian, of 

the 24th January, writes :—O India! Is your heroism gone? What has become 
of your courage ? Have your sons lost their manliness and self-respect? You, 
who owned riches in abundance, have been reduced to abject poverty. You, who 
were highly religious have become irreligious. You, with your vast population, 
have become subject to pestilence. Your sons, descended from Désing and other 
kings who were known for their valour and their skill in the use of arms, and 
who single extirpated 10,000 warriors and won the laurel of victory, have been 
rendered weaponless widows. Your raw products are‘being taken to foreign coun- 
tries, and brought back to you as manufactured goods and sold to your sons for 
iummeuse profit. Your vast resources are being robbed away by foreigners without 
any hope of their return, while your children suffer for want of food and raiment 
and die of hunger. What is your fate, alas! alas! ! When the whole world is 
striving for liberty and every country is attempting to progress, you, with all 


your fertility and resources, have becoine extremely poor, have lost your freedom 
and have become helpless. 


43. The Swadesamitran and the Desabhakian, of the 18th January, publish in 


Tamil the proceedings of a publi ting held m 
tor Varad levuds. ) gs of a public meeting | 
ene = erajeia Neyudn Tanjore on the 16th idem in connexion with the 
conviction of Doctor Varadarajulu Nayudu. 
The Desabhakian, of the 23rd January, publishes in Tamil an extract from 
the comments of the Amrita -Bazaar Patriza on this conviction to the following 
effect :—If the bureaucrats resort to such measures to stifle the Home Rule move- 


ment, thefe is no doubt that they will get disappointed. Such acts will only tend 
to strengthen this movement. 


Expressing its regret at the conviction of Doctor Varadarajulu Nayudu, 
Doctor Varadarajulu Nayndu. the Vatsyamitran, of the 20th January ti 
| among others :---In western countries, the Govern- 

ressive measures the patriots who are agitating for 


ment, without curbing by rep 
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political reforms, leave them to the good sense of the people, whereas in India 


any patriot who comes forward to preach about political matters is at once charged 


with sedition, although the bureaucrats know very well that, for a country to 
attain progress, there should be patriots to explain to the people the affairs 
connected with it. On account of the misrepresentations made by some of his 
enemies, the authorities entertained wrong notions about Doctor Varadarajulu 
Nayudu. It is their general belief that no one preaches polities in good faith. 
Whenever there is a charge for sedition, there always exists a difference of opinion 
between the authorities and the people. ‘The main reason for this is their distrust 
in the patriots. The Government should ciearly understand that, so long as 


administration is carried on without mutual confidence, the people will have to 
suffer very much. 


Referring to the grant of bail to Doctor Varadarajulu Nayudu by the 
High Court, the Andhrapatrika, of the 21st January, 
remarks:— . . . Those who argue that the 
present system of administration is not conducive 
to the advancement of the country and that it should, therefore, be replaced by 
a representative government cannot be disloyal in the least. They ask for this 
change, because they are prompted by loyalty to the British Empire and because 
they believe that it is important for the permanence and well-being of the Empire. 
No Indian politician can venture te condemn the system of the Government of 
India in stronger terms than Mr. Montagu. And yet, will any one attribute 
evil intentions to Mr. Montagu on that ground? . . . In Mr. Vaidya’s 
case, the judge has set aside the conviction on the ground that the Home 
Rule movement is not opposed to loyalty. We look in vain for such a liberal 
spirit in the judgment of the Deputy Magistrate of Madura, which was based 
on antiquated notions. We trust that the High Court will consider well the 


pros and cons of the matter and do justice, taking into account the attitude 
which has newly grown in the country. 


44, The Desabhaktian, of the 24th January, writes :—There is none ignorant of 
| the fact that at present there are too many restric- 
oleracea iii tions upon the ledlaa students. ‘The refers have 
understood where the responsibility of India rests. At present the students hear 
lectures, read newspapers and take part in scout movements. If they stop with 
this, it is certain that they will forget their country when they grow up. The 
elders must, therefore, seek the means for the labours of youth turning out to be 
useful when they grow up. They must strengthen the soul force of the present 
day students as otherwise these will not be able to bear the responsibility of 
India but will have to lead a life of slavery Repressive laws are daily increasing 
in India, and the use of physical force to oppose these laws will be both uncon- 
stutional and unwise. As Home Rule leagues have been established at present 
in several places, associations for inculcating passive resistance should also be 
started, where bachelors should practise truth, courage and swadeshism which 
have been preached by Gandhi and attempt at once to attain the soul force for 
doing good to others. Students! Don’t direct your attention in other ways. 
Don’t forget mother Bharata! 

The same paper also contains a lecture entitled ‘ our duty’ delivered on the 
19th January 1919 by one 8. Bhagavate Anandham under the auspices of the 
Saraswati Students’ Association, Tuticorin, which contains an appeal to the 
students to realise their future responsibility in the matter of the advancement of 
India and befit themselves to bear that responsibility. 


45. The Swadesamitran, of the 13th January, publishes in abstract and the 
Dravidan, of the 11th, 13th, 15th to the 18th, 20th 

r oa second non-Brahman gnd 9¥%nd to the 24th idem in extenso the proceed- 
ree ings of this confederation recently held in Madras. 


The bail application of Doctor 
Varadarajulu Nayudu. 


46. Observing that in view of the welfare of their own country the British 
Government have decided to retain under their 


Government and industries. iret control certain indigenous industries in 
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England, the Desabhakatan, of the 21st January, says:—Many of the Indian 
industries continue at present to be under Huropeans, and the profits thereof go. 
to foreign countries. Industrial experts come from foreign countries, get high 
salaries here and with the amount earned by them leave for their own countries a 
few years hence. Friends! have we neither capitalists nor experts in our countr 
and have we not the raw products required for industries? We have all these; 
but what do we lack? We are lacking perseverance. Unless India attends to 
her own industries, it will be impossible for her to lift her head in the midst of 
other countries. So it is the duty of the (fovernment to cheer her up in that 
branch. At the outset, the Government should start certain model factories and: 
work them themselves for a time. Indian youths, besides being taught industrial 
sciences, should be sent to foreign countries to receive higher education. We 
request the Government would care more for the advancement of the Indians 
than for the interests of foreign traders. ‘hey should realise that, if India grows 
strong, it will add to the strength of England. 


47. The Desabhakian, of the 22nd January, publishes, from the pen of a 
; . a correspondent, the proceedings of a public mecting 
A public meeting at Kumba- jhejd at Kumbakonam on the 1Yth idem in which 
konam. Mr. Subrahmanya Siva is said to have delivered an 
address on the needs of the Indian community containing the following observa- 
tions :—In order that our country may obtain salvation, that is swaray, we should 
develop fraternity, union, patriotism, love of language, nationality and other 
virtues. ‘There should be no factions in our country. A number of our brethren 
are now confined in prison and are doing penance there and nobody now comes 
forward with a resolve to set them free. At present famine of a virulent type is 
prevailing here and none has come forward with any relief measures. Though 
our brethren have a strong desire to obtain swaraj, yet they do not adopt the 
required measures for obtaining it. We should only progress by our own perse- 
verance, and it is certain that we cannot do so with the help of others. We can 
obtain liberty only by remaining passive. We should sacrifice our wealth, 
body and soul for the sake of Mother Bharata. Al] the youths of our country 
should carry out the dictates of Mother Bharata. If we do this, we can 
confidently assert that we can obtain swaraj ere long. 

The Swadesamitran, of the 24th January, publishes, from the pen of a 
correspondent, an account of another lecture delivered at Kumbakonam by the 
same person at the close of a procession with Doctor Varadarajalu Nayudu’s 
portrait on the 20th idem,in which the lecturer is said to have spoken to the 
following effect :— We should strengthen self-reliance, soul-force and fraternity in 
our people. Soul-force cannot be suppressed by anybody. We should without 
any cost adopt the ancient forms of physical exercise which will give us strength. 
The people in the north are growing stronger while those in the south are conti- 
nuing to be weak. In the great war our Indian soldiers have crushed the 
Germans by their heroic deeds and have shown their valour in Mesopotamia. No 
kind of liberty can we attain by depending on the Labour Party. We should 


therefore be intent on our own purpose, improving union, fraternity and 
soul-force among ourselves. 


48. Observing that some of the authorities here think that repressive measures 


Repression os 0 remedy. are a panacea for the present situation, and 


| reproducing in Tamil a statement of Mr. Asquith 
to the effect that the best way of disposing of the Seinfein Party is to grant 


Home Rule to Ireland and that that party would disappear the moment Home 
Rule is granted, the Swadesamitran, of the 23rd J anuary, observes :—Our authori- 
ties should deeply consider the statement of Mr. Asquith who was for many years 
_ Prime Minister. Though there may be a few persons in India who forget them- 

selves , and act in unconstitutional ways, they cannot be compared to the 
Seinfeiners. In spite of this, Mr. Asquith himself admits that swaraj is the surest 
panacea for doing away with tbe tactics of the Seinfeiners, whereas some of our 


authorities say that the Rowlatt Lills are the best remedy. 
49. The Desabhakian, of the 21st J anuary, repeats the arguments advanced 


The Madras Tramways. by the Hindu Nesan of the 4th idem against the 
reservation of front seats for ladies, referred to in 
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paragraph 24 of Report No. 2 of 1919, and detailing the several inconveniences 


which may be caused to them in those seats, suggests the desirability of reserving 
the last two rows of seats for their use. 


40. Referring to an article contributed by a correspondent to the Times of 


ae India requesting the Government to consider the 
TE rs ee ee large quantities of foodstuffs supplied from India to 
allied countries during the war, and regulate the steamer freight and relieve the 
sufferings of the people here by getting them supplies of rice and other food-stuffs 
from Burma and other places, the Swadesamitran, of the 24th J anuary, observes :— 
There is no doubt that the request of this correspondent is perfectly legitimate. 
During the last four years all the allied countries were supplied with plenty of 
agricultural products from India, while now she is hard pressed for want. ‘The 
cry that the prices have become unbearable, has begun to rend the air every- 
where. We will wait and see how far the Government pay heed to this 
request. 


51. Observing that it is por ss from Reuter’s telegrams, that information 
. ra: as been received from Moscow to effect that the 
eee Delavan Se fae Bolsheviks have decided to send their men to China, 
India and Persia with money to spread their views there, the Dravidan, of the 24th 
January, observes :—We cannot definitely say that in case the Bolsheviks happen 
to enter our country they will not get suitable accomplices here. As it is, there 
are sufficient inflammable materials in our country, and to add to this, if the 
Bolsheviks also should join them with funds, then they will catch fire of their own 
accord. We regret that such injurious materials are spread all over our country. 
The grant of extensive privileges in regard to political propagandist work is the 
main cause for this anxiety. ‘he Government should adopt immediate precau- 
tionary measures in this connexion. ‘The rules, the brutal acts and other views 
of the Bolsheviks when combined with the unconstitutional agitations in our 
country will only add fuel to the fire. 


Speaking about the genesis of Bolsheviks in Russia and their creed of 
general devastation and of defiance and destruction 
The Bolshevik menace and of jj authority and the danger of the spread of their 
inti. satanic propaganda throughout the world, a note 
in the Samadursi, of the 18th January, says that it is reported that at a recent 
meeting they have decided to send some of their party to India. If holy (mother) 
India, already saddened with the dissatisfaction and disquietude of her offsprings 
who are without arms and quite helpless, has to suffer the wicked and cruel on- 
slaught of these terrorists, she can only bewail her fate as Panchali did in the 
midst of the Kauravas. What a terrible outlook! When we peep into the future 
of the world everything looks so terribly dark. Are these the evil signs of the 
end of the world or good signs like the tempest, thunder and lightning before 
approaching showers of blessing ? 


02. Remarking that almost all the Native States in India are far advanced 
in industries and education, the Desabhaktan, of the 
25th January, observes:—Some years back, an 
Industries Commission was appointed in British India, and it has recently 
published its report, It is not known how many centuries will elapse before its 
recommendations are carried out. But, the recommendations of the Rowlatt 
Committee, which was constituted after the Industries Commission, will become 
an Act next month. Ah! How sympathetic are the Government of India 
towards Indian industries? However, there is a separate member for Indian 
industries and trade in the Government of India! Many wise people doubt 
whether that member is there simply for opposing any resolution on industries 
that may be brought before the.Imperial Legislative Council_by any non-official 
member. We trust that he will not be cross with us when we say that it will be 
advantageous in several ways if the Government of India follow at least the 
Native States. 


03. Referring to the comments of the Pioneer regarding the attitude of the 
dis Provincial Governments on the Reform Scheme, 
ze Provincial Governments the Swadesamitran, of the 25th January, observes :— 


and reforms. It is obvious from these comments that many of the 
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Provincial heads are against certain items in this scheme and that the attempts of 
His Excellency the Viceroy to effect a compromise, proved to be practically of no 
avail. 1t is quite patent that both the authoritses and the people are against 
appointing two classes of administrators 1n the Provincial Governments. In these 
circumstances it will be seen that the resolution passed at the session of the Delhi 
Congress, as regards Provincial Governments, 1s very appropriate. 


54. Referring to the notification of the Government of India that no oppor. 
tunity will be allowed to the representative members 
to move any resolutions other than those connected 
with the budget at the session of the Imperial Legislative Council which will be 
held shortly for the consideration of the budget, the Swadesamitran, of the 25th 
January, observes:—The rights of our representatives on Legislative Councils 
are already very limited. It is impossible to keep silent when attempts are 
being made to restrict these rights still further ‘The Legislative Councils in our 
country meet only about three or four times in the year. Though our representa- 
tives are eager to get from the authorities articulars relating to matters of public 
interest, they have to wait till the Council meeting. As if this is not sufficient, 
the authorities say that, during budget discussions, other subjects should not be 
considered at all. 


55. Remarking that the greater the spread of the western civilization, the 

ae eee greater is the growth of new diseases in India, the 

_ Western civilization and new )esabhaktan, of the 27th January, observes that the 

diseases. Government should not give room for the spread of 

infectious diseases which have several baneful effects on the people and invites 

the attention of the Government to the necessity for the establishment of a special 
sanitary department to attend to these diseases in India. 


56. Referring to his appointment as a permanent member of the Council in 
Mr. Lionel David place of the late Mr. Gillman, the Desabhakian, of 

eT ee the 27th January, expresses the hope that, unlike 
Mr. Gillman, Mr. Davidson will beeome popular all over the Presidency and hold 
this office for a long time. 


7. The Desabhaktan, of the 18th January, publishes the presidential address 
delivered at the second anniversary of tliis league 
OS ule League, recently held at Trichinopoly, while the Swadesa- 
aa mitran and the WDesabhaktan, of the 16th idem, 
publish the proceedings of the anniversary, at the end of which Mr. Kalyanasundara 
Mudaliyar is said to have given an address in Tamil, wherein he makes mention 
of the industries and trade of India having been ruined and the country reduced 
to a slavish condition, the heavy burden of taxation and the policy of the Govern- 
ment in offering reforms on the one hand and resorting to repression on the 
other, and pointing to the: fact that the European war would not have been 
brought to an end so soon but for the help and valour of the Indians, and to the 
necessity for India being granted liberty if the resultant principle of the war is to 
do away with the policy of one nation keeping another under subjection, calls 
upon the Indians to muster strong with courage and truth for securing not 
commercial superiority or conquest but liberty, fraternity and equality. 


08. The Dravidan, of the 25th January, reproduces the sentiments expressed 


“ Another new republic,” in the Justice, of the 24th idem in its leader under 
this heading. 


59. Referring to the suggestion of the Pioneer that the Government of India 
ee ee should pay attention to the formation of Arbitration 
Res AO “* Boards to set right the differences that crop up 
| between capitalists and jiabourers, the Swadesa- 

mitran, of the 27th January, observes :—While such boards are in existence in 
western countries and are producing good results, why cannot a similar arrange- 
ment be made by the authorities in India as well? As anticipated both by the 
Government and the people, industry is likely to make great progress in India in 
future, which will naturally effect an increase in the number of capitalists and 
labourers. As differences between these two classes in regard to wages and hours 


of work are inevitable, we would again urge on the authorities to do the needful 
even at present as a precautionary measure. 


The Legislative Councils. 
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60. Reproducing in Tamil an extract from an English Journal to the effect 
that the Japanese are evincing great enthusiasm in 
the manufacture of sugar and are likely to increase 


their sugar trade in all Indian trade centres and 
that the Government should take proper steps to develop the Indian industry, the 


Desabhaktan, of the 27th January, suggests that, in consideration of the injuries 


likely to be caused to Indian trade and industries, import duty should be levied 
by Government on foreign sugar. 


61. The Desabhaktan, of the 27th January, publishes, from the pen of a 


The thirst for liberty. correspondent, an article in which the following 
finds place among others:—The main question is, 
why are the Indians famishing without a living 2? The answer is not far to seek. 
It is nothing but the want of liberty for our Indian brethren which is the birth- 
right of every individual. They are at present in a condition of slavery. It is 
likely that a doubt may arise whether it is consistent with British justice to keep 
the Indians in this position Friends! The ideals of Iritish justice are very 
ennobling, equitable and flawless ; but the ways of the bureaucrats that carry out 
these ideals are not at all proper. Puffed up with the pride that they belong to 
the ruling race while the Indians only belong to the subject race, they exercise 
autocratic powers as if they were specially created by God to rule over Indians. 
They enjoy high salaries and pensions unknown in other countries. ‘Their 
ignorance of the vernaculars, the short duration of their stay in India at the end 
of which they return to their country with plenty of money and their izdifference 
to the interests of the Indians preclude them from associating themselves closely 
with the people. ‘They make all the arrangements necessary to improve the 
outturn of products such as cotton and groundnut which are necessary for the 
working of the factories in their country and carry them away as raw products 
They are affording necessary facilities to the European merchants and spoiling 
our industries and trade; because they fear that, if these are allowed to flourish, 
their countrymen will lose their living and the inordinate profit they have been 
making tillnow. Brothers! You are eye witnesses to lakhs of people becoming 
victims to famine and pestilenge. Do not be sleeping still. Come forward to 
work and completely replace the unlimited authority-of the bureaucrats and keep 
India under the control of the people’s representatives We cannot enjoy 
happiness unless India attains liberty. 


Indian sugar and Japanese 
competition. 


62. Dwelling at length upon the opulent condition of India in ancient days 
and quoting extracts from the Report of the Indian 
Industries Commission and the opinions of eminent 
men in support of the same, the Desabhaktan, of the 15th January, remarks that 
it was the wealth of India that attracted the European merchants to this country 
and describes how, when the Government of India was taken over by the Kast 
India Company, they utilized their powers to destroy Indian industries and made 
India a producing feeder for the manufacturer in England. 

The same paper, continuing this article in its issue of the 21st idem, refers 
to the theory of the ‘selfish’ Anglo-Indians that India is only an agricultural 
country and can never become an industrial one and, quoting extracts to prove 
how, if India had been able to pay England in the same coin, when the latter 
protected her industries by levying heavy import duties on Indian goods, she 
would have preserved her industries intact, observes :—The present condition of 
the people is so bad that, if it is not improved, famine is sure to afflict the poor, 
and the Government should note this. ‘The future of the Indians is gloomy. It 


The present condition of India. 


is the opinion of economical experts that the introduction of the Montagu- 


Chelmsford reforms, either with additions or omissions, will not relieve the 
distress of the poor. As carrying out of these reforms will entail greater 
expenditure, new taxes will have to be levied to raise the money required 
therefor and the people will therefore be put te greater hardships. ‘The only 
party who can improve the condition of the people is the Government and the 
est way in which they can do it is by giving effect to the recommendations of 
the Indian Industries Commission. These are very useful to the advancement ot 
Indian industries. The Government should convert India into both an agricul- 

and industrial country as it was in olden days. There are many things 
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which the Government should do to improve the agriculture of the country and 
they should attend to these without delay. ‘These measures by themselves will 
not do. Unless the Indians are given fiscal responsibility, India will not be 
benefited in the least. | 


63. The Desabhaktan, of the 27th January, publishes, from the pen of a 
correspondent, an article in which the following 

A call to patriots. observations occur :—Dear children of mother 
Bharata! are you still asleep? Just realize in what condition your mother is at 
present. She is big with the child of liberty. ‘The time for her confinement is 
close at hand. She is loath to see new ways and adopt the modern western 
civilization. Just as Sita, during her preganancy, evinced a desire to see the old 
forests, so our mother Bharata wishes to see her old heroic sons, her old fertile 
lands, her ancien* wealth and ancient trade and industries. She desires that she 
should have the rights enjoyed by other countries, that her chiljren should feel 
happy and that she should, like other women, grandly wear a crown and attend 
public conferences. The duty of enabling her to gratify her wishes devolves on 
us. Some carry away the cotton required for spinning the thread with which her 
cloth has to be woven. Some blind many of her sons so that they cannot see 
where the wealth of their country goes. Some act traitorously to our king and 
prejudicially to our mother. Some of the patriots knowing all these come 
forward to deliver public speeches to thwatt the schemes of their enemies to 
gratify the wishes of their mother, to rouse a patriotic feeling and encourage 
loyalty. Doctor Varadarajulu Nayudu is one of these; he is a great patriot and 
a loyal citizen. lle has served his mother. Whose duty is it to see to the 
happiness of the mother? So wake up. Many should now come forward to 
agitate constitutionally with loyalty and patriotism. ‘ 


64. A correspondent to the Sirtiruttam, of the 8th January, points out that 
the Brahmans, to whom these mdadnyams were 
originally granted for the purpose of promoting a 
knowledge of the Vedas, have neglected their functions and even mortgaged or 
otherwise conveyed some of these and that the Government do not care to see 
that the manyamdars are properly discharging the:duties for which these manyams 
were granted and suggests that the Government should issue a circular to the 
Tahsildars directing them to see that those mdnyamdars who are not versed in the 
Vedas take to a study of them, to issue a notice to such manyamdars tiat, if the 
do not do so within five years of the notice, their manyams will be forfeited to 
Government and to report to Government the result of their action twice in 
the year. | 

65. The Vartakamitran, of the 9th January, reproduces in Tamil an article 
from the Modern Review on this subject which 
contains the following observations among others :— 


As in the near future, erial communication 
between India and England will be possible, and as mails can be carried 


from here to England in a less space of time than is required at present for 


Védavritti manyame. 


Airships and the exodus of 
the Governors to the hills. 


their being carried from Bombay and Madras to Simla, it will be convenient to ’ 


govern India direct from London. However, the statement of Mr. Goodley, the 


‘representative of New Zealand, that he would prefer his country being governed 


by a Nero on the spot to its being governed by an angelic board from London is 
of course against our suggestion. But his objection in a way applies to the 
‘tingods’ who proceed to Simla, Darjeeling; Ootacamand and Mahabaleshwar. 


66. Publishing in Tamil a summary of an article appearing in the London 
Indian’s help to England in limes relating to the great help rendered by India 
the war. during the recent war, the Variakamitran, of the 9th 


| J rig ad de remarks that it is evident from this that, 
if India had not rendered such he p, this great war could not have ended 


victoriously. 
67. Remarking that the word ‘ self-determination ’ implies the cutting off of 
India and self-determination, 2! connexion with others, the Vartakamitran, 0 
the 9th January, refers to the promises, by 


Mr. Lloyd George and other statesmen, of granting liberty and the right of seli- 
frica after the close of the war and. 


determination to the German colonies in 


the 
Cor 


loa 


observes :— We do not believe those promises will be kept ; for it cannot be taken 
that all promises made by these in peril will be fulfilled by them when they are 
free. It is already known to the wise that self-determination will be denied to 
these colonies by the Allies on some plausible ground or other such as that they 
are incapable of governing themselves or that they prefer being governed by 
others like the English, the French, ete. So there is nothing strange in the British 
statesmen now contradicting their original statements or even in the Allies trying 
to divide the German colonies among themselves. The case of Ireland may be 
quoted as another instance of promises made at a critical moment not having 
been kept later when the danger wasover. In the case of India, self-determination 
is quite indispensable. She has also been striving for it as hard as Ireland. 
Economic prosperity 1s impossibie for a country, which lacks self-determination 
in matters of education, industries and trade. To expect these to be improved by 
the British traders and bureaucrats is an anomaly and this has been proved. For 
example, though efforts have been made for the last 50 years to make elementar 
education free and compulsory, nothing has yet been done in this matter. At 
the time of the war, the Government, just to satify the people, said that they 
themselves might, with the permission of the government, take steps in this 
direction, but that no pecuniary help could then be given by the Government. 
Whei funds were available, there was not the will and when there was the will, 
funds were wanting. Would there be so much delay in a country possessing 
self-determination? When any steps are taken here for the improvement of trade 
and industries, the question how they will affect England has to be taken into 
consideration. ~ It is quite an untenable position for India. The condition of 
India is different from that of other countries. Though administration of India, 
as far as it pertains to the peace of the country, should continue under the 
supervision of England, education, industries and trade will not progress, unless 
India is granted self-determination in regard to them ag also the necessary 
powers and funds. ; 


The Vatsyamitran, of the 13th January, also refers to the statement of 
President Wilson that the greatest benefit derived from this war is the application 
of the principle of self-determination to all nations in the world and, remarking 
that the liberty obtained by a nation after attaining perfection in the several 
stages fixed for being granted responsible government, can never be considered 
an exercise of the right of self-determination, observes :-——- While the people of 
Mesopotamia and the German colonies in South Africa are to get freedom, are 
the Indians and their leaders less qualified than they to govern their country ? 
The English statesmen should consider impartially whether the Indians have 
sacrificed their lives and wealth for securing democracy and freedom to countries 
which have lost their kings in the war, or for securing such right of self-deter- 
mination in regard to the government of their own country as has been promised 
by President Wilson to other countries. It is not in the least justifiable to think 
that certain reforms granted by the bureaucrats at their pleasure will be sufficient 
for the Indians. ‘The Indians should be permitted to determine the form of 
government that will suit them and to place it before the Peace Conference. If 
they cannot get even fhe right of electing their representatives to the Peace 
Conference, how can they acquire the privilege of self-determination ? We trust 
that the words of the British statesmen that the war has been waged for securing 
freedom’ for the nations in the world will not go in vain. It is very necessary 
that Indian representatives should be sent to England to disabuse the mind of the 
British public of the wrong impressions created against the loyalty of the Indians 


and to apprise them of the actual condition of India under the guidance of the 
bureaucrats. 


68. Remarking that the villages where the majority of the population live 
are at present being neglected, the Vartakamitran, 
of the 16th January, urges that the public should 
themselves seek the means of improving the villages instead of depending upon 

) authorities whose attention is directed more towards improving the economic 
condition of the Europeans than towards improving that of the Indians. 


Improvement of villages. 
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69. Referring to an incident in Poona in which. Lieutenant Stanley of the 
ee Bias Military Accounts office is said to have shot at the 

A shooting incident at Poona. — qriver of a hackney carriage for having demanded 
a, high fare, the Vatsyamitran, of the 20th January, observes :— Doctor Nayar and 
other members of the non-Brahman party should note what has been the lot of 
the black man who is subject to the foreign rule. It is not known how those who 
do not require self-government, but would prefer a foreign Tule, are going to 
account for the barbarous acts of the whites in shooting men like birds. Perhaps 
they may even justify the action of the Licutenant. Let them realize at least 
hereafter that it is hard to put up with the cruelties of the foreigners until we are 
free from slavery and attain liberty and the right of self-determination. 


70. Referring to the order of the Government of India increasing the pay of 

these officials from January, the Lokopakarz, of the 
The Telegraph officials. 27th idem, observes:—As a majority of these 
employees are EKurasians, their pay has now been raised in order to relieve them 
from hardship on account of the high prices of foodstuffs. What about the Indians 
working in other departments ? 


71. Adverting to the proposal of Sir Harcourt Butler to form a provincial 

ie . agricultural board composed of officials and non- 

A provincial board of agri officials in the United Provinces, the Dravidun, of 

eee the 27th January, observes:—It appears that the 

object of this institution is to create a greater affinity between the Agricultural 

Department and the general public It has now become indispensable for this 

department and the Government to acquaint themselves with the views and 

grievances of the public who have vast experience in agricultural matters and 

take steps with due reference to the remedial measures suggested by them. We 
urge that similar reforms should be introduced in other provinces also. 


72. Commenting on the speech of Mr. 8. Kasturi Ranga Ayyangar about his 
visit to England and France, delivered at a public 
meeting held in the Gokhale Hall, the Andhrapra- 
kasika, of the 21st January, observes in its leader under this heading:-- . . . 
We learn another fact from Mr. Ayyangar’s lecture. He said that His Majesty 
George V, our Emperor was of opinion that the people of Madras were unfit to 
be soldiers. It is not known who created this notion in the Emperor’s mind. 
Even admitting for the sake of argument that the people of Madras are wanting 
a little in manliness, we can say that it was the fault of Lord Roberts and not of 
the people. Weremember that it was he who brought this charge. We have 
been connected with the army for generations. If the Madras sepoys had not 
fought with valour in the Bengal mutiny the situation would have been ver 
dangerous. l’o say that the successors of the Madras Subedars who could uphold 
the British Flag by fighting with exemplary courage in the battles of Ava and 
Srirangapatam and elsewhere, are unfit to serve in the army is, we firmly believe, 
to call light darkness. When sepoys were treated worse than coolies, respectable 
persons refrained from joining the army. That is the reason why members of 
martial families are not seen in the army to-day. We venture to say that, given 
proper and respectable treatment, the Madras sepoys would make the best soldiers. 
We submit that the honour of Indian soldiers may, better, be kept up hereafter 
at least by duly encouraging the Madras sepoys. | 


73. Reviewing in its leader the Report of the Co-operative Credit Societies 
Department for 1917-18, the Andhrapatrika, of the 
23rd January, observes:— . . Though 
co-operation and industries are closely related to each other, in India co-operation 
is not contributing so much to the improvement of industries. It is not so in the 
western countries. Many small industries therein are being successfully pursued 
through co-operative societies. The Provincial Bank should try to streng- 


The real position. 


Co-operative Credit Societies. 


then the mutual bond among the several central banks. (therwise, those banks 


cannot have a permanent status. The report does not show any improvement 
in this respect. It is but proper that earnest attempts should be made in this 
direction hereafter at least. . The co-operative movement has not yet so 
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widely spread in the Andhra country. The Andhra leaders and Co-operative 
department will do well to work earnestly in the matter. On the whole, Indians 
are forward in this field, which is most eloquent testimony of their fitness for 
self-government. 


74. With reference to the contradiction of the Pioneer of the message 


chili published by the Associated Press that the Govern- 

ae ment would grant passports to fifteen persons who 
proceed to England en behalf of the Congress, the Andhrapatrika, of the 23rd 
January, remurks:—. . . It is not just that Indians should not be given an 
opportunity to represent their views freely to the English public, even after the 
war has come to an end. 


75. Referring ta the declaration of Irish Independence by the Sinn Fein 

2 Constituent Assembly, the Andhrapatrika, of the 

A Poctiament in Debute. 23rd January, says:—. . . We pray ‘that the 

British authorities may soon be blessed with the ability and farsightedness which 

are required for a satisfactory solution of the Irish problem so that internal 
trouble may be prevented while the Peace conference is yoing on 


76. In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 24th January, 
observes:—. . . The reasons given by the 
The Ongole _cattle-show: Director of Agriculture and the Principal of the 
should it be held in future® = Madras Veterinary College why the thirteenth Ongole 
cattle-show was not popular are not worth believing. . . In these circumstan- 
ces, that Mr. Stuart should think that the export of good breed of cattle and 
the consequent loss to the country could not be a cause for the failure of the 
show, cannot but appear strange. . . Since notices giving the dates of the 
show and the details of prizes were circulated along with the District Gazette of 
the 17tn January, there is no reasen to suppose that information about the show 
did not reach the ryots in time. . . Anexamination of the circumstances 
will make it clear that the show is detrimental to the growth of cattle in the 
country. . . We suggest that the cattle-show committee should meet soon 
and discontinue the show, if they think that such shows do more harm than good 
to the country. 


77. Referring to the resolutions of the Delhi Congress, the Andhrapatrika, 
of the 24th January, writes:—. . . Since the 
recommendations of the Rowlatt Commission will 
shortly be passed into law, it will be seen how necessary it is to have the depart- 
ments of Law, Justice and Police in the hands of the people. . . The Congress 
Committees and the Home Rule Leagues should bestir themselves now and 
educate the people on the Congress resolutions. . . If Indians have faith in 
the uprightness of their cause and dedicate themselves to the attainment of its 
triumph, all obstacles will soon disappear, and they will be able tu reach the goal 
easily. 

78. With reference to the Village Officers’ Act Amendment Bill, a correspon- 
dent to the Avdhrapatrika, ot the 24th January, 
writes:--. . . The hereditary right of village 
officers should be completely rooted out and their appointments should be made 
by the people by election. But to give the Tahsildars the power of appointing 
them is unjust and will be detrimental to the progress of the village. If this 
power is given to the people, their lives will be happy. 


79. In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapatreka, of the 25th January, 
observes:—. . . he problem of self-determi- 
nation should be solved now. The International 
League cannot be of any use, unless self-government is granted to all nations and 
dependence is driven out of the world. . . The problems of India and Egypt 
should be solved at once. The Peace problems are not ordinary. But if the 
Allies rely on Dharma and follow just methods for the sake of the well-being of 
the world, the Peace conference will be a success. We wish for aspeedy attain- 
ment of this object. 


The Congress resolutions. 


Village offices. 


The peace problems. 
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80. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 21st January, writes :— 
ee ae Speaking on self-government Indian Political’ 
Administration in Goa. Reformers are apt to refer, for example, to the goy- 
ernments of such countries as the Philippine Islands. They do not seem to have 
thought about the Government in Goa which is at hand. lhe Amritra Bazaar 
Patrika has been able to gather some new facts from some inhabitants of Goa. 
It seems that the Goa people en] oy greater rights than the subjects of the British 
or the French-India. . . A Citizen of Goa can become the Governor of Goa. 
and two have been Governors. . . Though the Goa people lag behind their 
brethren in British India in point of education, they are forward in the matter of 
bearing administrative responsibility. Those who think that danger will result, 
if Indians are granted self-government will be silenced, if they look at the 


condition of Goa:a little. 


ANDERAPE AKASIKA, 81. Referring to the grants of money to District Boards by the Government 

Madras, — , 
99nd Jan, 1919. | for the improvement of Local Fund roads, the 
Public roads. Andhraprakasika, of the 22nd January, observes :— 


It takes years for Local Fund engineers to repair the roads in their 
charge. We believe that lack of proper powers and freedom in the hands of our 
taluk and district boards, municipalities and unions is responsible for this 
miserable state of affairs. . . We regret very much to have to say that the 
Government cannot yet fully understand that our local boards, with leisure too 
scanty to carry on their correspondence with Collectors, District Medical Officers, 
Educational authorities, Sanitary department and the Government, are not in 
a position to do anything . . . We request the district boards to spend 
wisely the money granted to them by the Government for the improvement of 
public roads, by carefully checking and supervising the work done by their 
subordinate officers. 


ANDuRAPATEIKA, 82. Referring to the Kistna District Village Officers’ Conference held at 
7th Jan. 1910. Gudivada to protest against the amendments pro- 
posed by the Government to the existing law about. 
village offices, the Andhrapairika, of the 27th January, says:—. . . Both the 
President of the Conference and the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
explained that the newly proposed amendments would not only interfere with the 
hereditary right attached to these offices, but would also disturb the village life 
by affording room to subordinate officers for the exercise of arbitrary power. 

We request the Government to note the public opinion on the enhancement of 
water-rate and on the Village Officers’ Act Amendment Bill which are now 
strongly agitating the Andhras and to withdraw both of them. 


Village officers’ conferences. 


Kusrarararva, 83. Referring in its leader under this heading to the inquiry of the Reform 
‘6th Jan. 1919. Committees at Madras, the Kistnapatrika, of the 


Preparations for self-govern- 


oR 25th January, observes:—. . . We cannot sa 


that Mr. Fetam, the President of the Subjects 
Committee can discharge the duties attached to his office with ability, as he has 
very limited experience of our administration. . . We cannot but say that this 
committee will lag behind the Franchise Committee in point of liberality and 
desire for reforms. . . As against the Hon’ble Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, the one 
mild Brahman from Madras, there are on the Committee Mr. Subbarayulu Reddi 
and Mr. Swamikannu Pillai ready like the lion and the tiger to swallow witnesses. 
There is Lord Southborough who has come with an unbiassed mind from England. 
There are also Mr. Sly and Mr. Hayley who belong to the Civil Service which has 
helped the non-Brahman movement and brought it to prominence. . . It was 
Mr. B. V, Narasimha Ayyar who moved a resolution asking for the repeal of the 
Bill providing the punishment of putting Paraiyas in stocks. Though it has been 
four years since the Bill was withdrawn in response to a promise by the Govern- 


ment the punishment has not yet been abandoned. Who are responsible for 


this? Brahmans or the Government ? Without understanding all these 
circumstances which decide success in elections, to condemn Brahmans for this man 
or that man not having been returned to the Council cannot be a sign of political 


wisdom. ‘!'o say that those who have been returned have not worked well is a- 
greater falsehood still. . . If the grievanves of ryots have not been redressed,. 
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if the disadvantages under which the Panchamas suffer, including the punishment 
of stocks, have not been removed, it is not the Brahman nor the non-Brahman 
representatives but the Government that must be held responsible for it and 
plamed. If social legislation has not been passed, it is the fault of non-Brahmans 
in not having introduced such Bills. ‘To work and get rebukes in return for it, 
falls to the lot of the Brahman representatives. Be it as it may, what were the 
objects with which the non-Brahman movement was started on the eve of Mr. 
Montagu’s visit ? Kach community like Panchamas, goldsmiths, ete., 
then asked for separate representation. But the leaders of the non-Brahman 
movement as well asthe Madras Government which is backing them up from 
behind now require that the number of representatives of Brahmans should be 
first fixed, and then that of the non-Brahmans embracing Kammas, Kapus, Velamas, 
Reddis, etc , in a single community. One of their leaders, Mr. Tulsiram, writes 
from Madura that barbers and washermen should be excluded from the non- 
Brahman community and included in the Panchamas. When have all these 
varions sects met, given up the separate representation they originally wanted, 
defined that they are all one community, and resolved that they are part and parcel 
of the non-Brahman community? [f three or four self-constituted leaders agree 
to such an arrdngement, does it mean that they carry with them the approval of 
the people The number of non-Brahmans among the non-official members 
of our taluk and district boards is already greater. On the whole, of the 
8.204 voters inthe Presidency 1,025, 1.e., less than one-third are Brahmans. 

For the development of democratic government, therefore, popular representatives 
will have to be responsible tu the-whole body of the people. . Any arrange- 
ment which is opposed to this priuciple is against reason, against worldly 
experience and against democratic ideals. 


84. In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 29th January, 
observes:— . . . Writing on ‘the Rowlatt 
Bills,’ the Indian Social Reformer says that the 
accumulation of all penal powers in the hands of one Government must be looked 
upon as bad as the muitiplication of excessive armaments in any particular 
country. The popular mind is being agitated by the scheme of reforms on one 
side and by the ‘ Rowlatt’ Bills on the other. Its the duty of the educated classes 
to see that the reforms are not rendered futile by the ‘ Rowlatt Bills’. There is 
no doubt that fearless expression of public opinion without mincing matters is an 
important means of achieving this object. 


s5. In the course of an appeal for the formation of the Andhra Ryots’ 
Association, two correspondents to the Andhra- 
patrika, of the 24th January, remark :— | 
The Government have introduced the irrigation system, after considering well 
that rain water could not be a reliable source of supply and that sure and steady 
supply of water could be had by building anicuts across rivers. Instead of 
famines disappearing as a result of this arrangement made by the Government, 
circumstances have arisen which have made famine a permanent feature in our 
country, as has been shown by our revered leaders like the late Mr. Dadabhoi 
Naoroji and Mr. Gokhale. 


86. Under this heading, the Kistnapatriks, of the 2dth January, says :— 
Though the evidence given by our leaders before 

The Reforms Committees: the Reform Committees at Madras was taken down 
qrestions and answers. in camera, we give below some details which have 


Reforms : some strange views. 


The agricultural movement. 


reached our ears hy hearsay. _ 

The fatrika then gives some details of the evidence taken from certain 
individuals. 

87. With reference to the entertainment given to Mr. Srinivasa Raghava 
Achari, the Sarishtadar of the District Court, 
Masulipatam, in honour of the title of Rao Sahib 
accorded to him by the Government, a correspondent to the Kisin:patrika, of the 
25th January, writes :—. A doubt having arisen in our minds as to what 

r. Achari has done to deserve the title, we have naturally fallen into discussion, 
lorgetting the real business at hand. There have been many demands on the 


An entertainment. 
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country due to such causes as famine, pressure of war, recruitment and the war 
fund. but Mr. Achari does not seem to have fallen into the siu of showing any 
concern in any of them. He is a stranger to the people and the people are 
strangers to him. We asked within ourselves: how has he then got the title? 
The District Judge was not generally in the habit of going to camp without him. 
He is very fond of touring and does more touring than other District Judges, 
Perhaps, Mr. Achari used to see that there was nothing wanting in these camps 
for the District Judge, and was vseful to him in court in all ways. We thought 
that the District Judge, very well pleased with him, might have recommended 
him to the Government. 


88. In its leader under this heading, the Mttakarini, of the 12th January, 

writes: —There is now a conflict between hope and 

ane. despair in the political world. . . The hopes of 

the Indians are blighted. Self-exertion is their onlyjresort. . . As the conflict 

progresses, the flame of unrest will spring up, and this is not safe to the people 
nor to the Government. 


89. Referring to the objection raised by the Indian Merchants’ Association 
to the excess profits tax that the unsettled condition 
of the market, on account of the termination of the 
war, is likely to mar the war profits of a very large number of merchants, and to 
the suggestion that the Government may, instead, increase the import duty from 
72 per cent to 10 per cent, the Swadeshabhiman:, of the 24th January, remarks :— 
The suggestion is by no means novel; but, do the mill-owners, particularly the 
owners of jute mills who have earned 250 to 300 per cent profits during the war 
also object to the tax? ‘The Home Government have not refrained from 
imposing a tax on excess profits. If the Government should increase its financial 
resource by enhancing the duty on goods imported from Europe and at the same 
time encourage indigenous industries, we shall by no means object to such a policy. 
But if England should object to the enhancement of duty by the Government of 
India on their manufactured goods sent to this country and if at the same time 
the mill-owners and others who have earned enormous profits during the war 
should also object to the taxation of those profits, would it not be an injustice if, 
after all, the Government should order that the ryot, who may be likened to the 


village oil-monger who fhas hardly enough to eat, should supply the oil required 
for working the machinery of Government ? 


90. Referring to the conference of Ruling Princes recently held at Delbi for 
considering the recommendations in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Scheme in respect of the Native States, 
the Malayali, of the 25th January, remarks :— 
‘That Maharajas of States in alliance with His 
Majesty should assemble annualy in Council at Delhi under the permanent 
persidentship of the Viceroy and that the Viceroy should have full freedom to 
decide questions of succession and to deprive the Ruler of a State of his rulership 
—these will never be acceptable. If the British Government do not endeavour 
to introduce such reforms as will enable the subjects of Native States to determine 
their own affairs, to introduce the reforms in such a manner as not to allow even 
a particle of their present powers to be lost to the Ruling Princes, and in view of 
the love and concern for the Empire recently manifested by these Ruling Princes, 
to remove all the disabilities and embarrassments that lie hidden in old treaties 
and usages and to enhance their powers—if these things are not done, in our 
opinion, the future of Native States will not be bright. 


91. The Manorama, of the 14th January, again urges the necessity of prohi- 


Food grains. biting the transport of rice from Malabar to the 


Cochin State or to any district outside Malabar and 


suggests that this is the first thing to be done to solve the problem of food 
shortage and high prices. : 


Excess profits tax. 


The conference of Ruling 
Princes and the Montagnu- 
Chelmsford Scheme. 


92. Referring to the Vaccination ponent for 1917-18 and the increased 
e 


a a mortality under small-pox during the year in the 
Presidency, the Manorama, of 2i\st January, 


observes that at least 25 per cent may be added to the number of deaths recorded, 
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4o arrive at the real figure, because village officials do not report cases of small- 

ox if they can help.it, and they report only about 50 per cent of the actual cases. 
Regarding the failure of vaccination, the article refers to the opinion of people in 
Malabar that the lymph supplied from the King’s Institute is not so effective as 


the locally-prepared lymph, which was in use in Malabar before the present 
system was introduced. 


93. In a long article a the heading ‘“ Mr. F. B. Evans, m.a., I.C.S.,” the 
. alayala Manorama, of the 28th January, says :— 
ee. B. B. Bivens, 4, 1010. Mr. Evans is a very able man who, cron before he 
was appointed as Collector of Malabar, had served in the district in various 
capacities and had acquired a thorough knowledge of the actual conditions of 
Malabar and its people. His administration was not only blameless in all 
respects, but also reflects special credit on him in some of its features. The Collect- 
ors of Malabar generally fall under two classes, the peoples’ Collector, intensely 
solicitous about the welfare of the people irrespective of opinions held by Govern- 
ment, and the Government’s man who pledges himself to give satisfaction to 
Government not minding the people very much. Mr. Dance and Mr. Pinhey 
may be quoted as examples. Each of these two classes may be subdivided again 
into two—able officers and inefficient. Mr. Evans is an able officer who combined 
solicitude for the welfare of the people with the execution of the will of the Gov- 
ernment. ‘T‘here may have been a still different class of Collectors who did not 
care very much either to please the people or to please the Government but 
wanted only to assert their own authority. Mr. Evans had a special ability to 
direct the administration along paths of public welfare without prejudicing his 
own authority. The remaining portion of the long article refers to the tact shown 
by him in dealing with the food problem, the stimulus he gave to local self- 
government, the attention given to the inter-selation of janmis and tenants and 
his mastery of the way of moving with Indians of varying status from the Prince 
to the coolie, in which matter his knowledge of Malayalam helped him consider- 
ably. In short, within recent times Malabar has not had such an able Collector. 


94. The Yulayala Manorama, of the 25th January, points out that in the wake 
uf Christian Missionaries carrying a humanieing 
influence to barbarous races European merchants 

; follow with intoxicating liquor. The harm done 
tothe world in this way—even by Englishmen—is incalculable. Referencs is 
made to the accusation brought by a Scottish Priest against his own nation, that 
they have destroyed the native peoples throughout the Empire by the introduction 


The worship of liquor by 


“westerners. 


of the drinking habit among them. After noticing the great change that has now 


come over the westeners’ devotion to drink and the action taken by Russia, 
France and America in respect of prohibition, the article concludes with the 
remark that if drink could be prohibited in Europe and America it can certainly 
be prohibited in our country also, and that if the Government of India, out of 
consideration fur tiie welfare of the Chinese and by the pressure of English 
Missionaries, could give up opium trade with China worth twelve crores of rupees 
per annum, the Government should similarly be prepared to bear the loss that 
will result from the prohibition of liquor trade in India. 


90. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 23rd January, in a leader on the marginally- 
noted subject, writes:—Although India has borne 
its share in the war according to its means, and 
already subscribed generously to the various funds. 
In view of the fact that the necessaries of life in 
India are fast getting beyond the reach of the poor and the middle class, the 
appeal is inopportune. At the same time, they cannot well ignore an appeal to 
Assist the families of the wounded and killed. Response is indeed incumbent 


upon, and is a sacred duty of our compatriots. 


96. The Qaumi Report, of the 23rd January, criticises and endeavours to 


traverse the argument advanced in the leader on 
she ts adras Mail and the the Khalifate ab appeared in the Madras Mail 


of the 22nd January. 


An appeal for a crore of 
Tupees to help Indiaus whose 
relatives have fallen im the war. 
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Swaprsamrnay, 97. The Swadesamitran, of the 21st J pose te abies 2 object of these 
—s Bills is to perpetuate the special powers granted to 
i arc ne Rowlett Bills. the Fede elo by the  sorwel of India Act, 
which will cease to be in force six months after the end of the war. With the 
existing constitution of the Imperial J.egislative Council, there will be nothing to 
prevent any Bill approved by the Government being passed into law. Public 
opinion is sought only asa matter of formality. So we are afraid that, unless 
there is some miracle, the important provisions of these Bills will soon become 
law. Coming to the provisions, we shall take the amendments in the Penal Code 
first. One amendment renders even the possession of a seditious document an 
offence. If a+person in this country receives a seditious letter or book from the 
enemies of the King in foreign countries and is found in possession of it, or if 
such is received by his people and kept in his house, he becomes guilty. Another 
curious amendment is that any document containing matter likely to intimidate 
an official is also a seditious document. Let us suppose that one is provoked with 
a petty official and writes a letter to a friend to punish this official, one who is in 
possession of this letter becomes guilty. This provision will make it impossible 
to criticise any class of officials and the liberty of criticising any system of 
administration will therefore exist only in name. Evidence of previous convic- 
tion can now be let in only to determine the punishment after the offence against 
one is proved. But the present Bills permit the letting in of such evidence even 
to prove the guilt of an accused person. It is against all Ts of British 
justice to let in any evidence that is likely to prejudice the mind of the judge 
against an accused, before the guilt of the latter is proved. But anything is 
perhaps proper in India! The amendments in the Criminal Procedure Code are 
still more curious. They take away even an existing power of the High Court 
and we do not see why. They also empower the judges trying a case to direct 
that any particular witness should be heard in comera. This may set a premium 
upon all those who are prepared to give false evidence. 
DrsaBHakran, The Desabhakian, of the 24th January, wonders whether the introduction of 
9h Jan 1019. these Bills indicates the end of the Kaliyuga and, remarking that even a law passed 
for henting animals cannot be so mean as these Bills, observes:—Is there such 
a law in any other part of the world? Is it in existence in Ireland, the birth 
place of sedition, or in I'ngland where charges are often brought against Govern- 
ment officials? No. Wedo not know what sin we have committed that such 
barbarous laws should be introduced in India, where truth and virtue reign 
supreme. [ven an idiot will laugh at the principle enunciated in these Bills that 
the mere possession of a seditious document will render one liable to imprisonment 
for two years. One may scribble a few ideas about a Government official by 
way of pastime and may have no idea whatever of publishing it. AJ] the same 
he will become a victim to this cruel law, which is incompatible with British 
principles. Alas! What offence has India committed to merit this law? 
Perhaps this is the reward for her having poured in her wealth and blood in this 
war, without expecting any return, or for her having helped England in various 
ways for the last 150 years! It was Sir James Stephen, who introduced section 
124-A in the Indian Penal Code. ut it contained a clear provision that one 
could be punished under this section only if there was an overt act committed. 
In 1¢98, this provision was cancelled and the mere publication of seditious matter 
was rendered punishable. Now in 1919, when the sun of liberty has dawned, 
a law is introduced rendering even possession of such matter punishable. The 
rising of the sun of iiberty in the western countries synchronises with the 
introduction of au unjust and slavish law in India! As the Police cannot divine 
the possession of a seditious document by one, this law will surely lead to their 
searching all places they suspect. How can there be any protection for the 
property or rights of man then? We are afraid that this law may nullify the 
promise of Queen Victoria that, under her rule, no harm wili be done to the 
property or rights of man. As civilisation advances, it looks asif India will be 
having new laws at every stage. Next year, a section 124-C may be introduced 
declaring even the harbouring of seditious ideas to be punishable. A new 
instrument may erhaps be inverted to find out the ideas of the eople and used by 
the Police for the purpose!: We heartily agree with the Amrita Bazaar Patrika 
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when it expresses the fear whether, if these Bills are passed into law, the Police 
may not, to acquire fame and to convince the authorities that sedition exists in 
the country, throw some seditious documents in the house of an innocent man and 
accuse him later of sedition. This will only convert good men into bad men 
and loyal people into seditionists, leading eventually to unrest and chaos. This 
will be the only result of these Bills. A Government exercising autocratic 

wers may pass any laws they want. But, if they transgress the rules of truth 
and justice, they will surely reap the fruits of it. We give this warning to the 
Government of India. : 


The Swadesamitran, of the 24th January, reverts to this subject and Says:— SWADESsAMITRAN, 
The stringent provisions in the Bills are based on the recommendations of the 2th Jon 4919. 
Rowlatt Committee Report, which is in turn based on the evidence of the Police. 
The report itself says that it is only a small community in Bombay that are 
eonnected with cr ag, in India and that such cunspiracies have become 
rooted:only in Bengal. Even in Bengal, according toa recent. statement made 
ata meeting of the Legislative Council there, the Government need be anxious 
only about 226 detinues. Should permanent changes be introduced in the laws 
safeguarding the birthrights of the people throughout the country, for the sake of 
these 226 men? Even the Rowlatt Committee did not make their recommenda- 
tions with reference to these men. ‘Their proposals were intended only as the 
basis for the drafting of a new law in place of the Defence of India Act, if such 
is necessitated by the way in which the war comes toanend. Though the war 
has come to an end, has the nature of its termination necessitated the drafting of 
anew law? The conspirators might have thought it easy to do an injury to the 
Government during the period of the war seeing that the attention of the latter 
was directed to many points. But can they have such an idea now that the war 
has ended in a permanent victory to the British and the Allies? The exitement 
among the Muslims is attributed by the committee mainly to the instigation of 
foreign countries. Now that Turkey and other countries have surrendered help- 
lessly, how can there be any room for trouble hereafter? No Mussalman kingdom 
lying between l'urkey and India will ever be in a position to incite the Indian 
Muslims against the British Government. Then again the ‘ League of Nations’ to 
be formed by the Peace Conference will prevent all war hereafter. All the 
conspirators being educated men, as described by the Rowlatt Committee, should 
be fully aware of these things and they will not make any vain attempts here- 
after. The Government have released many of the detinues only on the conviction 
that there is no danger in their release. It is only an imaginary fear that the 
others can disturb this Guvernment or the public peace. This cannot be a 
justification for an attempt to alter legal processes which had lustre to the English 
rule. It can, under no circumstances, bs reasonable to alter the Penal and Proce- 
dure Codes and the Law of Evidence in such a manner as to make the people 
tremble at the sight of even an ordinary official. Will the excellent doctrines 
accepted by British statesmen and the high principles laid down by President 
Wilson after all lead India to this pass? Is this the time to deprive the people 
of their natural rights as subjects ? 


Remarking that obedience to uncivilized laws is tantamount to murdering ™*sB84KTan, 

| righteousness and justice and pointing to the end 5th Jan. 1919. 
the Rowlett Bills. of the despotic kings in Russia and Germany, who 
‘‘ oppressed their subjects by means of uncivilized laws,” as proof of the fact that 
the wrath of the subjects does not go in vain, the esabhaktan, of the 25th January, 
observes that it is only those that try fo get rid of uncivilized laws, even suffering 
many hardships therefor, that can be called men and, calling upon all those who 
have the privilege of being called British subjects to come forward to frustrate 
any attempt of the bureaucrats to enact uncivilized laws, which are against 
British spirit and justice, declares that he who tries to do away with a law that 
Oppresses crores of people should be worshipped as god. ‘I'he same - paper 
reproduces in Tamil the letter of Mr. C. Kajagopala Achariyar of Salem to tae 
in on these Bills and adds:—We agree with the suggestions made in this 
etter. The introductiun of these Bills is against law and justice. Leading 
Jawyers in England should be consulted as to whether the Imperial Executive 
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Council have the power of passing these Bills, inasmuch as the Rowlatt C ommittee 
themselves have expressed their doubts about it. Our question is how this 
Council, consisting of bureaucrats, can. have the power of passing a law which 
aims at forfeiting the birthright of man. We take it that these Bills are to be 
passed only after the consent of the Secretary of State for India has been 
obtained. We cannot see how the latter agreed to their introduction. Our 
opinion is that they are against the rule laid down by Parliament. So what 
we should do now is to shake off our lethargy, set aside our differences and 
condemn these Bills throughout the country. Some are trying to fetter mother 
India who is already suffering much and who can be said to be in prison now. 
Is it fair on our part to see her fettered? In no land has the birthright of man 
been forfeited. Now, in India, the rights and property of man are endangered. 
As a result of the British having governed India for 150 years and as a sequel to 
the announcement of the 20th August 1917, we have these ills! So they should 
not be passed into law. Wake up and relieve the distress of mother India, who 
seeks your help. : 


The Swadesamitran, of the 25th January, reverts to this subject and 
observes:—The Indian Penal Code is one of the fundamental laws of the English 
administration in India protecting the rights of man. ‘The bureaucrats, afraid 
of the political efforts of the people, began to curtail its glory twenty years back 
and to widen the scope of the section dealing with the offence of sedition. This 
process hes been going on and they are now trying to strengthen the law of 
sedition. [Tor this purpose, they propose to embody in the present Bills a 
provision from the Defence of India Act about the possession of a seditious 
document. But in doing so they omit the reservation in the Act that the posses- 
sion should be coupled with the intention of publishing it, thereby making a law 
intended for the ordinary times more stringent than one intended for a period of 
war. Similarly an amendment in the Criminal Procedure Code exceeds even the 
recommendation of the Rowlatt Committee. ‘he committee was of opinion that 
there was no harm in slightly amending section 343 of the code so as to render 
innocuous the making of a promise to an accused, by the Police or other officials, 
of protection from affliction by others and their argument. was that, as it was their 
duty to protect people, there could be nothing wrong in their promising to 
discharge that duty. ‘The framers of the Bills have gone a step further and 
worded this amendment in such a way as to make it innocuous even to offer 
any other promise which will be helpful to that mentioned above. These words 
are capable of any interpretation. A law of this kind, empowering the 
offering of any promise to an accused so as to induce him to. confess his 
guilt and also betray others, dves not seem to exist in any other country. 
The provision in the Bills permitting the lotting in of evidence of even the 
association of an accused with one convicted of sedition-also exceeds the 
recommendation of the Rowilatt Committee. The result of this provision will be, 
to take a concrete example, that the court trying an accused under the new law 
cai presume his guilt if evidence is let in to prove that he was associating with 
Mr. ‘Tilak, who was convicted for sedition. ‘Thus this law will make it impossible 
for any one to associate with another, if the latter had been punished for sedition, 
whether he committed the offence or not and however much he may deserve the 
love of the people. The British rule is said to be conducted on a legal basis. 
But the provisions of the new Bills are incompatible with this very basis. 


The Desabhaktan, of the 27th January, refers to the frequent mention of the 
names of Messrs. Tilak, Pal and Swami Vivekananda in the Kowlatt Committee 
Report, which forms the basis for the present Bills, and remarks :—The committee 
did not hear Messrs. Tilak and Pal, whom they consider to be ayitators, to know 
the nature of the agitation that was carried on India. It is > ate that, though 
the members of the committee were able lawyers, they had not sufficient expe- 
rience 1n inquiring about such matters. We cannot again understand what logical 
connexion there is between the religious teachings of Swamis Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa and Vivekananda and the seditious movement in Bengal, as pointed 
in the report. When Europeans and Americans deem the sayings of Swami 
Vivekananda to be divine ones, how can the Indian members of the committee, 
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qwho are his own countrymen, be ignorant of his greatness? All these things 
only go to show that the committee took the words of the police to be gospel. 
The report does not contain any reply to the question how the members concluded 
that the religious teachings of Vivekananda, which were intended to wean the 
wicked from their ways, would incite to sedition. The present Bills, based on 
this report, aim only at tightening the bondage of the Indians, who are already 
suffering by repressive laws. 

The same paper observes that it will not do to merely condemn the Bills in 

apers and, 10 making an appeal to the people to raise a constitutional agitation 
against the proposed legislation, even when it is in the form of a Bill and when 
there are papers and workers enough to carry on the agitation, remarks:—If we 
are careless now, the Bills will be passed into law and begin to oppress us and it 
will not be wise to agitate then. Oppressive laws are introduced only to intimi- 
date and suppress those carrying on a constitutional agitation. Past experience 
in the case of the Press Act shows that there is every likelihood of these Bills 
becoming law, as the popular leaders are in the minority in the Imperial 
Legislative Council. It was because Mr. Gokhale and others believed in the 
assurances given by some officials at tlie time the Press Act was passed, which 
have since come to nothing, and refrained from agitating against it that this Act 
is now in force striking at liberty. At that time, the nationalists were kept down 
by the moderates and those who could agitate were sent into custody. But now 
nationalists are found everywhere and there are sufficient facilities to do awa 
with the Rowlatt Bills. So protest meetings should be held everywhere and the 
resolutions communicated to the Secretary of State for India, the Prime Minister 
and the President of the Peace Conference. If this does not avail, we should 
resort to passive resistance. If these Bills are passed, nationalist papers cannot 
exist. It is these that are wanted now. If these papers and patriots become 
victims to this law, we cannot acquire Home Rule. So raise a mighty agitation 
against the Bills. 

Remarking that, though India is a part of the British Empire, the Indians 
are not enjoying the rights of the British subjects and attributing this to the 
executive officials in India, the Lokopakari, of the 27th January, says that, in 
spite of India having been under the British Empire for 150 years, the authorities 
in India have been saying that the Indians are not yet capable of exercising the 
privileges of British subjects and passing barbarous laws like the Press Act, the 
Seditious Meetings Act, etc., to keep down the Indians and adds:—The last of 
this series of Acts was the Defence of [ndia Act, the rigorus application of which 
is too well known. Asa result of this Act, many papers and printing presses 
have ceased to be and many patriots have been suppressed. It is this horrible 
law that the present Bills are intended to replace. According to these Bills, even 
ordinary offenders may come to be regarded as seditionists and punished therefor 
and their condition, after release from prison, will be worse than that of people 
convicted for theft or robbery. When the thirst for liberty is spreading 
throughout the world asa result of the war and when the aim of the British 
Empire has been declared to be the grant pf Home Rule to the Indians, it is not 
sound statesmanship to introduce laws which tend to oppress the people here. 
History shows that the more the oppression the greater will be the unrest in a 
country. Ifthe people are always distrusted and repressive laws introduced to 
curb them, it will only create a mutual hatred between them and the Government. 
If the authorities in India realize that the Government exists for the people and 


vice versa, they will never think of introducing such laws as these. 
The Swadesamitran, of the 23rd January, and the Lokopakari, of the 27th 


idem, reproduce in Tamil the comments of the 
Amrita Bazaar Patrika and the Punjabi, respectively, 
about these Bills. 


98. Adverting to the letter of Mr. C. Rajagopala Achariyar of Salem urging the 
pay necessity of collecting expert legal opinion as to 

The Sedition Bills: who has the power of the Imperia Legislative Council to 
hag + pase thous into low f ass the newly proposed Criminal Law Amendment 
Bills, the Andhrapairika, of the 25th January, writes :— The letter of Mr. 
C. Rajagopala Achariyar about these bills, which was published inthe Mindy makes 
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new suggestions. The people will do well to give immediate effect to those sugges— 
lions. . ; prt of lawyers like Doctor Sir Rash Bihari Ghosh cat 
Mr. B. Chakrabarty should be ascertained first. Expert legal opinion in England 
also should be at once consulted. Proper action should be taken in English Law 
courts and in the Parliament. The members of Parliament should be convinced 
that this matter should be considered by the Parliament alone along with the 
Scheme of Reforms. A lawyer should be sent to the Viceregal Council to urge 
before it how it is not empowered to pass these bills. There is no doubt that 
Mr. Achariyar’s suggestions are very important. The new bills are no ordinary 
bills. ‘Chey are opposed to the fundamental principles of law. ‘hey upset 
personal freedom. They would violate the birth-rights of man defined in the 
permanent statute book of the Parliament. In these circumstances, it 1s of para- 
mount importance to examine whether the Viceroy’s Council has power to legislate 
in contravention of Parliamentary enactments and legal procedure. It has been 
till now an important principle of criminal law that the accused should be 
presumed to be innocent till his guilt is established. . . But this time-honoured 
principle is reversed by these new bills. . . Instead of the prosecutor proving 
the guilt of the accused, the accused himself will have to prove his innocence. 
Such a provision is opposed to the traditions of law. The bills contain man 
provisions like this which interfere with personal freedom. . . It is the 
duty of Indians to try in all possible constitutional ways to prevent these hills 
from being passed into law a thereby to uphold the honour of British law. 


Referring to the Criminal Law Amendment Bill and the Emergent 


ieee Criminal Powers Bill published by the Government 
The Sedition Bills. of India, the Andhrapatrika, of the 23rd January, 
observes:— . . . The disapproval of these Bills by the moderates is to be 


found nowhere in their manifesto or in the resolutions passed at their conference. 
On the other hand, they say that repression will increase in case the Montagu- 
Chelmsford scheme is not accepted. . . The Anglo-Indian journals are sure to 
find additional support for the passing of these Bills in the news cabled by Reuter 
and received to-day, that Russian Bolsheviks are making arrangements to send 
their representatives to China and India with necessary funds to spread the 
revolutionary movement in those countries. Germany has not been able to 
shake the loyalty of Indians in the least, and nobody can think that the attempts 
of Bolsheviks will meet with greater success. . . Be it as it may, it is by 
granting soon self-government to India that peace and permanent good can be 
promoted. The adoption of repressive measures by the Government will only 
increase unrest among the people and will have no other useful effect. The 


people should now express their disapproval of these Bills in every village and 
communicate it to the Government. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 23rd January, publishes in Telugu an extract 
from the Punjabee regarding the Sedition Bills, 

Sedition Bills. which contains:—. . . We _ request that no 
criminal’ should be punished, whatever be his 

offence, unless it is established in the ordinary courts of law. No Government 
which calls itself civilised can approve of such Bills as have now been published. 


9Y. Adverting to the prolongation of the period during which public represen- 
The Villace Officers’ Act 202% 0” the Village Officers Act Amendment Bill 
ip uiniineaal Bll. ** will be received, the Andhrapatrika, of the 22nd 


eee January, remarks :— Meetings in the Guntir and 
the Kistna districts declare its evils. May not this Bill become law, on 


account of the determination of the people of Madras! May the Government 
respect public opinion ! | 


100. Referring to the sonetintien of ce ee Committees in connexion “ 
The I = ae é Sedition Bills which will be introduced at the 
ose Legislative session of the Imperial Legislative Council com- 


mencing from the 6th February, the Andhrapatrika, 
of the 28th January, remarks :—. It is worth a none of Messrs. 


—_— ————— Oe 
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Jinnah, Sarma, Rangaswami AYY angar and Kamini Kumar Chanda has been 
ed to these committees. 


will pass these Bills. The people should boldly urge that the Viceroy’s 


eit as it may, it is sure and certain that the 


Council has no power to pass these Bills, and that the British Parliament alone is 


authorized to make such enactments, and they 


should at once represent to the 


English nation how these Bills are a menace to the established principles of law. 
101. Referring to the request of the Muhammadans in the Punjab that the 


Prohibition of drinking. 


the Andhrapatrika, of the 28th January, says :—. 


British Government should prohibit drinking in 
this country as has been done in the United States, 
The Government will 


deserve the everlasting gratitude of the people, lf they boldly adopt the action of 
the United States Government in the matter, without caring for loss of revenue. 


102. Ina leading article discussing the possible effect of the Hon’ble Mr. Patel’s 


The 


Hon’ ble 


Mr. 


Patel’s 


‘Hindu Inter-marriage Bill. 


Bill on the future of Hindu society, the Swadesh- 
abhimani, of the 24th January, observes :—The Bill 
which the Hon’ble Mr. Patel has introduced for the 


benefit of a few will undoubtedly mean great trouble and inconvenience to by far 
the larger section of Hindu society. ‘The Bill, instead of upholding the principle 


of self-determination only tramples it down. 
clever sophisms of the reformers who tell us that Hindu society being divided 
into too many small sects, the Bill will afford a wider scope for choice in marriage 
and that the Civil Marriage Act compels us to ignore our conscience inasmuch as 


We shall not discuss at present the 


it requires the parties to marriage to declare that they are not Hindus. 


103. Referring to three public meetings of Mussalmans held recently in 
Cochin, at which resolutions were passed in favour 


The Moslem Marrisge Regis- o¢ adopting the Hon’ble Mr. Yakub Hassan’s 


tration Bill. 


destroys all its virtue. 


compulsion unnecessary. 


104. Reviewing the report on the Administration of the Cochin State for the 
year 1093 M.E. and referring to the satisfactoriness . 


Cochin Administration. 


creditable record, indeed, for 
congratulated.” 


Moslem Marriages and Divorces Registration Bill, 
the Malabar Islam, of the 17th January, meets arguments raised against the Bill, 
viz., (i) that the Bill drags the Government into religious matters, (2) that the 
fee imposed by the Bill for registration of marriages 1s too high for the majority 
of the Mussalmans of this Presidency and (3) that the option allowed by the Bill 
The article observes that the introduction of a register 
recognised by Government for the registration of marriages, which, however, are 
conducted purely in accordance with religion, is certainly not dragging the 
Government into religious matters, (2) the argument about the fee is quite lame as 
the fee is only Re. 1-4-0, and (3) that the option allowed is necessary as it is not 
wise to jump from current loose practice at once to compulsory registration, and 
that the advantages of the system to be introduced by the Act may make 


LV.—NatTIveE States. 


of the financial position of the State as indicated by 
the increased closing balance left at the end of the year in spite of increased 
expenditure, the Lokaprakasam, of the 20th January, observes that it is “a 
which Mr Bhcaie mney rightly claim to be 


The Samudra Theeram, of the 16th January, expresses the same opinion. 


105. The Lokaprakasam, of the 20th January, reproduces an article from 
New India of 1/th January, which protests against 
the idea of appointing a European Diwan for the 


106. In the course of an article suggesting the desirability of establishing an 
Executive Council in Travancore, which will be 


The kind of Exeoutive Council responsible to the people and not to the Govern- 


Cochin Diwanship. 


wanted for Travancore. 


Cochin State. 


ment, a correspondent of the Maluyah, of the 18th 
January, remarks :—“ Jf an Executive Council which is under the control of the 
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Government should be established in Travancore, the irregularities of British 
India will have free play here also. 1t will only be like disturbing a nest of 
hornets. It; will only add to the power of Government to wrong the people. 
The people will derive no benefit from it. 
107. The Malayali, of the 22nd January, in its article on “ Newspapers and 
highhandedness (of public servants)”, expresses 
The much spoilt public regret that signs are evident to show that fear as a 
servants of Travancore. motive for good conduct on the part of public 
servants, has altogether disappeared under the present administration and sounds 


- the warning that overkindness to public servants is productive of much harm to 


the people. . 
Adverting to the same subject, the Samadarst, of the 25th January, remarks 
hat it is only when the evil doings of public servants increase and pass beyond 


fll bounds, that some of them come to the light. If the Government loses the 


rare opportunities thus afforded them to take disciplinary action on the evil doers, 
will not the latter embolden themselves to openly wrong the people? To speak 
quite openly, highhandedness and evil-doing have increased beyond measure 
amidst the present-day public servants of Travancore. ‘3 

The leading article in the Malayala Manorama of the 28th January, dealing 
with the same subject, points out that though the Government of Travancore and 
the High Court seem to have quietly passed over several cases ot alleged corrup- 
tion on the part of Judicial officers who were known to the people as corrupt, the 
Government seem to have taken very serious notice of mischievous allegation on 
some public servants much esteemed by the people. And most of these were 


Christians. The remaining portion of the article points out specific instances. 


ERRATA. 


Report No. 3 of 1919. 


Page 71, line 25, for ‘with Mr. Montagu’ read ‘ will Mr. Montagu’. 
,, (2, paragraph 23, line 16, for ‘ scanty’ read ‘ scant’. 
», 29 ue 45 4, 12 for ‘in report’ read ‘in a report ’. 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE TRANSLATORS 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 


for the Week ending 8th February 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, a brief 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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[I.—Home ApMINISTRATION. 
(d) Education. 


1. The Hindu, of the 6th February, states:—“ The Government order on 


The Goverament onder. on the the proposals of the Educational Conference held 
Madras Educational Conference. 1" Madras.in March 1916, which appeared in these 
columns yesterday, should have caused surprise 
and keen dissatisfaction in the public mind. . . The reasons for delay adduced 
in the order would not stand a minate’s scrutiny. It is stated that as some of the 
recommendations affected local bodies, a reference to the latter had become 
necessary in order to ascertain whether they were willing to bear their share of 
the increased burden. In the first place, we are by no means satisfied that the 
process of making this reference and obtaining replies should have taken such an 
unconscionably long time. In the second place, if the Government had been 
animated by the same zeal to remove certain disabilities under which education 
laboured as those who have been asking for them, then the question as to the 
means need not have deterred them from providing the necessary relief as early 
as possible. . . The absurdly long time given to the matter and the mouse 
which the mountain in labour has brought forth are illustrative of the obstacles 
which the most urgent reforms have to face under a system of Government which 
owes no responsibility to the people and whose power is not. derived from them. 
. . All this circumlocution could well have taken place during the long 
incubatory period which has elapsed, and the dilatory procedure adopted proves 
how the impulse for progress has become almost deadened in the authorities. We 
now come to the really reactionary decisions of the Government. . . But 
we are astonished that at a time when the introduction ofa scheme for free and 
compulsory primary education is long overdue, the Government should exhibit 
such unwillingness and timidity in approving of the proposal of the Conference 
and seek to save Provincial finance from the insignificant inroads made on it on 
behalf of a serious responsibility. . . We regard the attitude of Government 
in respect of the proposal to permit managers of secondary schools to incur an 
expenditure up to 10 per cent of the fee income for the purpose of granting 
scholarships to indigent pupils as thoroughly unjustifiable. . . Even such 
attenuated reforms are apparently too much for the Local Government to swallow, 
and we are faced with the spectacle of their rejecting proposals which by 
themselves were inadequate three years ago and are now hecletels insufficient 
and out of date ”. 


(4) General. 


2. The following appears in the Hindu of the 1st February :—*‘ ‘ There was 
ee no revolutionary crime to speak of in other Pro- 

. aio Administration Report of yinces’ except Bengal. In the face of the 
2 foregoing facts, admitted in an important public 
record, where is the necessity, we ask, for the proposed legislation, under the 
Rowlatt report, for all India? . . . In these circumstances it is inconceivable 
why the character of all India for loyalty and devotion to the throne should be 
smirched, and the country menaced and disgraced with an unconstitutional 
measure. . . Granting for the sake of argument that a special repressive law, 
similar to the law under the Indian Defence Act, is necessary, or rather desirable, 
for Bengal, why should the fair fame of provinces in which there has been and is, 
nO revolutionary crime, be tarnished and made subject to the application of such 
a drastic, unconstitutional and menacing measure? . . . The marvel is that 
Tevolutionary crime is confined to one province. ‘The surest method of creating 
such crime in other provinces is to make them subject to repressive measures, 
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which unscrupulous officials would welcome and not hesitate to find reasons to 
apply, for no sufficient reason, to persons innocent of sedition, but who may be 
constitutional agitators and politicians.” oe 
3, New India, of the 3rd February, writes —_ India informs us that it has 
received a notification to the effect that it has been 
British Censorship on Indian qecided to relax the Censorship regulations which 
papers. have hitherto been in force against some courageous 
Indian papers like the Bombay Chronicle, Patrika, the Hindu and ourselves. The 
un-British act of the Censor was a disgrace to the whole British people, for it was 
a dishonest and political move on his part, no doubt engineered by vested 
interests, to stifle.the voice of real India, thus preventing it from making itself 
heard in the British Isles.” : 


In a leader on this subject, the Hindu, of the 4th February, remarks ;—« ]t 
may be remembered that the journals which were subjected to this abuse of 
Censorship for political purposes were the Hindu, the Bombay Chronicle, the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika and New India, although, as our London correspondent points 
out, it was the fact of the non-delivery of the Hindu in England that gave occasion 
to the subject being brought to the notice of the Secretary of State. It is 
important to know under what circumstances the abovenamed journals were kept 
out of Great Britain, while Anglo-Indian papers, and Indian papers such as the 
Bengalée, the Leader, the Servant of Indiz, and the Indian Social Reformer had free 
admittance. Our contemporary Jadia states plainly enough that the 
prohibition was an unwarranted abuse of Censorship for political purposes. The 
expression ‘ Censorship’ is not rightly used in this connexion. Particular articles 
or particular portions of the newspapers concerned were not cut out, but there 
was a wholesale stoppage of the papers for weeks and months together. There 
was no provision of law under which it was done, and the newspapers concerned 
were not given any notice of it. The prohibition was an absolutely highhanded 
and unscruplous exercise of arbitrary power.” 


The Hindu, of the 7th February, says:—‘‘ We cannot accept the accuracy 
of the statements contained in the reply given by Sir William Vincent in regard 
to the prohibition of Indian newspapers. . . We have no hesitation in saying 
that, whether the act of prohibition was by the Military or Civil authorities, it 
was an unwarranted abuse of power. The plea that the prohibition of the papers 
was in view of their exploitation by German authorities for their own purposes is 
a futile and absurd one. Even the Military authorities are not above the 
law, nor are they relieved from the obligation of discharging their duties in 
accordance with the dictates of justice and commonsense. It is one of the first 
duties of Government to see that its agents do not commit abuses of power in 
its name. Government of India have, in our view, failed in its duty in this 
respect.” 


4. The following appears in the Hindu of the 5th February :—‘“‘ That high 
Mrs. Besant and the Hindy,  2uthority Sir Valentine Chirol has explained away 
the significance of certain inter-racial incidents in 

this country as being due to a temporary aberration caused by the inconveniences 
of railway travel in a tropical climate. With so confirmed a traveller as Mrs. 
Besant the excuse loses much of its force, albeit it is difficult otherwise to account 
for the sub-acid note in her references to this journal which we find in yesterday’s 
New India. With our remarks on centrifugal political activities, as instanced in 
the Madras Vakils’ meetings, as a text, Mrs. Besant with more acerbity than point, 
implies that the offices of the Hindu have been employed to harbour gatherings 
of conspirators against accepted leaders. Loyalty to the President of the 
Congress for 1918 is one thing ; loyalty to the Indian National Congress is entirely 
another. If we plead guilty to counsels which savoured occasionally of lése 
majesté in the former behalf, we are not put out of court if we deprecate centri- 
fugal activities which might have the effect of discounting the decisions of the 
Congress. That in the present case Mrs. Besant happens to be against us rather 


than with us does riot mitigate the force of our argument, which indeed we 


remember to have been urged by her with her usual eloquence more than once 10 


dealing with schisms which had not her high sanction behind them. For the 
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rest, her bitterness against a stiff-necked generation that refuses to maintain an 
attitude of constant genuflection, aggravated by the amenities of railway travel, 
may surely be received by the public with the tolerance that the circumstances 
justily. 
) In a leader under the heading ‘Conspirators ». Leaders’, Justice, of the 
6th February, remarks :—“ Generally, what passes between ‘ My dear Kasturi- 
ranga’ and Mrs. Besant does not interest us. We knew not how and by what 
rocess, for instance, the Hindu that did not see to eye with the Adyar heroine 
a few years ago in connexion with a certain litigation suddenly became a follower 
or comrade-in-arms of Mrs. Besant in her new character as Home Rule agitator, 
champion-in-chief and authorised interpreter of political Brahmanism.” 


5. In an ‘In the line’ — headed ‘ Well done!’ New India, of the 5th 

| February, says :—“ ‘l’he high-handed conduct of the 

The Hon’ble = : > bf ia wo President of "ae Local Lagelalive Council led the 

port vd 4 ewe | she acres Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Narasimha Ayyar to leave the 

sae Chamber as a protest. We congratulate the 

Honourable Member whose example, we hope, will be taken to heart by his 

colleagues. The official world must be made to realise that non-official members 
are not going to put up with superior airs or autocratic conduct.” 


Justice, of the 6th February, says :—‘‘ The budget session of the Legislative 
Council is usually a field day for the non-official members of it. Year after year 
they prove more exciting than the previous one, but the excitenent did not 
precede the presentation of the financial statement. ‘I'his year, however, they 
went one better, thanks to the genius of the Hon’ble Mr. Narasimha Ayyar who, 
taking his cue from the Irish Nationalists of old in the House of Commons, moved 
for an adjournment of the House, at least for four hours, before the budget was 
introduced, and when he was ruled out of order he left the Council Chamber to 
demonstrate his ‘ protest. but happily for the Government of Madras and the good 
government of the people of this Presidency, he did not ‘demonstrate’ for a long 
time but returned to the council after lunch. We congratulate him on his 
uncommon courage and good sense—courage in making the exhibition and good 
sense in returning to sanity without tarrying for long.” 


ITI.—LEGIsLaTIOoN. 


6. The Commonweal, of the 3lst January, observes:—‘' That the 
re bureaucracy has no imagination is illustrated by 
Pi 2 as Law Amend- its proposal to bring in two pieces of repressive 


legislation on the 9th February. We refer to the 
Rowlatt Bills, or what are properly called the Black Bills, which apart from their 
menacing nature to Indian freedom, seem to be subversive of even the elementary 
oa of jurisprudence. It is a pity that these Black measures should 

ave been brought forward when the country is on the eve of a political advance, 
and responsible statesmen engaged in the task are anxious that their aims should 
be appreciated and their efforts strengthened. How can Indians enthusiastically 


- support any scheme of reform when their elementary rights of liberty are thus 
threatened ? ” 


The Hindu, of th: 6th February, has the following :—‘‘ The motion of which 
notice has been given by Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee that the Rowlatt Bills be 
deferred till six weeks after the passing in Parliament of the Bill containing the 
Reform Scheme, is a direct negative to the proposal of the Government. . . If 
the Government should oppose the motion for postponement and defeat the same, 
by reason of the official majority, the only course which should commend itself to 
the non-official members is to withdraw from the Council. The impression 
in England will, in our opinion, be that the non-official members are men of self- 
respect, of manliness, and of such genuine patriotism as to fearlessly act upon 
their convictions. There can be no more pernicious piece of legislation in regard 
to the fundamental rights of citizenship than the Rowlatt Bills. They are unjust, 
uncalled for and inopportune. . A Bill, however, which is passed by the 
Government into law in the absence of the whole body of non-official members 
loses all the moral weight due to a measure which is passed into law by a duly 
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constituted Legislative assembly. The withdrawal of the non-official members 
would also have a striking influence on the opinion of His Majesty’s Government 
in Great Britain. A Bill passed into law under such circumstances would stand a 
sure chance of being vetoed. . . We hope the non-official members of the 
Imperial Legislative Council will rise to the occasion and act in accordance with 
the universal popular expectation.” 


7. The Karnataka, of the 5th February, observes:.—‘‘ It is, as we have go 
often said, an unmistakable testimony to the 

The food situation in Mysore obsolete character of the system of administration 
State. | now in vogue in Mysore that, with all the large 
changes in the offices for the direction and control of food-grains, in the rules for 
regulating the traffic and sale of food-grains, and also in the personnel of the Gov- 
ernment, the situation continues to be one of great hardship to the mercantile and 
the general public. . . If measures of food control have succeeded in England 
and elsewhere, that was because the officers in charge of those measures were 
persons drawn from among business men. We in Mysore have copied those 
phrases and those forms without having men of that quality, and the result could 
not have been anything else than what it is now seen to be—Failure. Our officers 
are accustomed to live in a spilendid isolation of their own, far from the unattractive 
scenes of the bazaar and the common life; and it must be a novel and by no 
means agreeable experience to them to have to deal with what is, after all, the 


earthy and vulgar aud prosaic side of domestic polities—namely, the question of 
foodstuffs.”’ 


VERNACULAR PAPERS, 


I.—Foreian Po .itics. 


8. Observing that it is = from gh ge of President Wilson that the 
elegates to this Conference have gone to it onl 

a as the representatives of the soos wal not of the 
governments of the countries which have sent them, the Desabhaktan, of the 29th 
January, makes the following observations among others :—The members of the 
Conference may perhaps think that Lord Sinha and the Maharaja of Bikanir are 
there as the representatives of the Indians. ‘The Indians have elected Mr. Tilak 
as their representative and sent to the British Government many telegrams to that 
effect, and they have all been discarded. It is to be regretted that, while other 
countries have sent only people’s representatives to the Conference, India alone 
has not been permitted todoso. How is the Peace Conference to be apprised 
of this? Only two persons nominated by the Government have gone to the 
Conference as the representatives of the 35 crores of people in India. Alas! In 
what condition is India now? We would boldly declare that India has rendered 
greater assistance than other countries of the world in the cruel war that was 
recently raged. While so, what is the reason for the aspirations of India alone not 
being represented in the Conference? All impartial men will say that meet 
recompense has not yet been made to India for the help she has rendered in the 
war. Weare afraid whether it will be declared in the Peace Conference that the 
British have done to India what all they should do by appointing an Indian as 
Under Secretary and by approving in a way the Montagu-Chelmsford reform 
proposals. But we have great faith in British justice and we hope the Britishers 
will not say 80. The statement that the Government of India act in accordance 
with the wishes of the Indian public will indeed become manifest in the Peace 
Conference ! 


9. Referring to the decision of the British Government, as reported by 
The fatiare of Turke Reuter, to leave the case of Palestine, Mesopotamia 

r and other countries to be settled by the League of 
Nations, the Swadesamtran, of the 30th January, observes :—'This is clear proof 
that England does not covet to possess the territories of others. But it is the 
wish of the Mussalmans that the territories of ‘Turkey should not be subjected to 
the control of non-Mussalmans. This the British are well aware of. The consti- 
tution of the League of Nations should be unobjectionable, if the future of these 
territories is to be decided by it. President Wilson has said that the League 
should have sufficient powers todo such acts as will create satisfaction to all the 
countries and the people of the world. Ifthe League is so constituted, and this 
question left for its disposal, then we can hope that nothing unsatisfactory to the 
Mussalmans will be done in this matter. 


10. Referring to a telegraphic intimation about the future of Palastine and 
Mesopotamia, the Desabhaktan, of the 30th January, 
observes:—The Anglo-Indian papers state that 
these countries will not be restored to Turkey. The Mussalmans were under the 
impression that, if the matter was to be settled at the Peace Conference, it would 
be advantageous to them. They now feel sorry that their last ray of hope has 
gone since they come to know that it is the League of Nations that has to settle 
this matter. Who form this League? Is there any Mussalman or Indian repre- 
sentative in it? The Christian powers in Europe have seized every country of 
the Muslims, such as Morocco, Algeria and Tunis and there is room to think that 
the allied powers will attempt to retain for themselves Mesopotamia, Palestine 
and other territories and that the League of Nations will decide only in their 
favour. Are not the British Government aware of the fact that, according to the 
tenets of the Moslem religion, Mesopotamia, Hedjaz and other territories should 
be under the sway of the Sultan of Turkey? It is only to allude to this belief 
of the Moslems that the Chairman of the Reception Committee of the recent 
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Congress said that the poorest of the Moslems will not consent to make obeisancg- 
to a new Caliph even if all the great powers of the world should compel him to 
do so. We again urge that it is not desirable for the great powers to slight the 
religious sentiments of the Moslems. The sole object of our writing on this 
subject at length is that the Peace Conference and the League of Nations should 
i so decide the question as not to give room for record being made in the world’s 
mit: history that all the Christian countries joined together and crushed the only 
' remaining Moslem country. | 
4) Dseaneaxtsy, 11. The Desabhaktan, of the 4th February, reproduces in Tamil from 
4‘ 4th Feb. 1919. New India a message said to have been sent b 


“ Kepublic ” in Ireland. some Irishmen to America on the formation of a 


as | ‘¢ Republic ” in Ireland. 
oil 4 ANDHRAPATRIKA, 12. In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapairika, of the lst February, 
My ‘| a ge /‘ writes:—. . . It appears that Japan and Australia 
j | : The Peace Conference and the re both claiming the German Pacific Colonies and 
i German Colonies. that the British Colonies are not in favour of the 
) 


internationalisation or the disposal by self-determination of the German Colonies 
as proposed by President Wilson. . . It is self-evident that the opinions of 
these countries are not in accordance with the objects of the war. It is but 

roper that the Imperial Cabinet should accept the view of President Wilson. 

esire for conquest will overlook the progress of the people concerned, will set at 
nought the principle of self-determination and will encourage ambition. It is 
only after considering all these aspects that President Wilson has advanced his 
theory. . . There is no doubt that Doctor Wilson’s method of internationa- 
lizing the German Colonies is better than leaving them to the mercy of sume 
despotic power. If every people is allowed to develop freely on its own lines in 
accordance with the principle of self-determination, many difficulties will disappear. 
Government by foreigners who call themselves guardians and trustees will not 
only create complications at some time or other but will violate the principle of 
self-determination. . . The objects of the war cannot be attained, unless 
all the Allies completely give up the spirit of self-aggrandisement and work for 
the establishment of peace, prosperity and freedom in the world. 


: ANDERAPRAKASIKA, Under this heading, the Andhraprakasika, of the 30th January, writes :— 
os io iinenn . . . For the protection of the peace of the world, 


we think that the enactment of an International 
Labour law is also of the same paramount importance as the formation of the 
League of Nations. 


Kursararaixa, Referring to the question of the German Colonies, the Kistnapatrika, of 
Masulipatam, ) eee ) 
ne ist Feb. 1919. the Ist February, remarks :—Proclaiming from the 
quel The German Colonies. ‘wee net Ere 
ye | _ . _ beginning that it was not for the acquisition of 
a4 territory that Great Britain had entered the war, can it be anything other than 
self-contradiction to place the German Colonies now under the British Govern- 
ie ment ? Some were very anxious that the British should also swallow Mesopotamia 
re which has been set free from Turkish domination. All these attempts have been 
Au shown to be unjust at the Peace Conference. . . It has been resolved at the 
i Peace Conference that none but the League of Nations to be formed shortly will 
‘ud have power to decide the fate of these Colonies. Already Newzealand and South 
Africa are chafing at this resolution. This is, forsooth, their love of freedom! 
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iy | FR ii The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 6th February, writes:—The state of affairs 
Al | a Mreore, ics ents tenes, at the Peace Conference and the condition of things 

‘ : in the world go to show that eventually all nations 

Hl are likely to resort to conscription and try to grind down one another. An 
ag | ps pars ams pee m which the Peace Conference is talking of its arrange- 
aR ments to protect the smaller nations of Europe, the bigger nations h t 

a ( act in a highhanded manner. it oe a 

1 Govan Browse, The Qaum Repori, of the 28th J anuary, referring to President Wilson’s 


i i i, ad speech at the Peace Conference in which he stated 
: the question on the League of | We are not representatives of Governments, but 
| Nations. representatives of peoples. It will not suffice to 


| | ; satisty Governmental circles anywhere, it is 


a ao ae 


necessary that we should satisfy the i of mankind”, writes :—This is 
‘ndeed a political point which, if observed, can bring about peace throughout the 
kingdoms of the world. Every question should be decided not from the Govern- 
mental point of view but from the people’s angle of vision. The authorities or 
the leaders, who incur the displeasuse of the people in order to please the Govern- 
ment, or the Government which, in order to gain its own ends, frustrates the 
requirements of the people, are not true and independent ones. 

In the same connexion President Wilson has mentioned another political 

rinciple that every nation in the world has the right of electing its own King 
and controlling its own destinies not as we wish but as it wishes. : 

If this is the principle of the Peace Conference the world may rest assured 
that the question of National Government will be disposed of freely, and in an 
straightforward manner. No nation will be forced to yield to another’s desire, 
and it will be a political blunder. to compel an independent nation to change its 
form of government according to the proposals of other nations. 

We consider this principle will prove quite true with regard to the Turkish 
territories aud we are sure that our British Government which possesses far more 
enlightened views than the United States of America in understanding political 
philosophy will take this point into consideration. 


The Qaumi Report, of the 28th January, referring to the last resolution 
submitted at the Peace Conference “ that a com- 
mission composed of two representatives each from 
the five Great Powers and five representatives, 
elected from other Powers, be appointed to inquire into, and report upon, the 
international requirements of ports, water-ways and railways, etc., observes :— 
It is evident that the last proposal is a very involved and perplexing one. 
It will be a difficult matter, should per chance persons, who have already given 
roofs of their shortsightedness, be nominated. Muhammadans requested their 
British Government not to place Constantinople, etc., under international Govern- 
ment and Mr. Balfour replied that this question would be decided at the Peace 
Conference. Now the question has been referred to the commission and the 
satisfaction of Muhammadans will depend on its report. Even now we should 
appeal to the sympathetic British Government. 


13. Under this heading, the Axdhrapatrika, of the 3rd February, writes :— 
’ The Daztly Mail understands that India 
may have the mandate for Mesopotamia and for a 
ee large portion of German Fast Africa as a field of 
emigration. Even supposing that this information is correct, India will not have 
much advantage. Before assuming the responsibility of administering other 
countries, Indians should enjoy self-government jin their own country. ‘The 
condition of Indians in German East Africa cannot admit of improvement, unless 
the Government of India becomes responsible to the people. It was for this reason 
that the proposal of Sir Theodore Morrison failed to rouse sufficient enthusiasm 
among the Indian people. 


The resolution of the Peace 
Conference. 


India and the arrangements 
of the Peace Conference. 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(6) Courts. 


14. In an article urging the establishment of an Imperial Court of Appeal, the 
Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 30th January, writes :— 
At present, the decisions of the Privy Council are 
unsatisfactory. Even the points urged by the appellants are seldom taken into 
consideration. Althoug the British are a democratic race, instances come to the 
notice of the House of Lords and the Privy Council from time to time showing 
how the British authorities, blinded by passion, behave like Nabobs here and 
there. Unless they are properly curbe in the course of the appeals, they are 
aptto undermine British prestige. Further, European members of the Privy 
Council get £5,000 per annum, while Indian members get only £400. This 
comes to Rs. 50 per mensen for which even coolies would not go to England from 


An Imperial Court of Appeal. 


ere. It is easy to rouse caste and religious hatred by saying that the Brahmins — 


are bad. ‘I'he resigned nature of the Brahmins becomes evident when we see the 
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sense of British justice revealed by the fact that the Europeans get £5,000 while 
the Indians get only £400. Let that pass. The European population of the 
Empire numbers only 90 millions in all and these people are urging the establish- 
ment of an Imperial Court of Appeal. li these get the privilege, the remaining 
310 millions in the empire which consist of Indians will also get the privilege. 
If we understand how to fight for our rights, we should be able to get equal 
privileges for Indians. 


(e) Jails. 


15. Observing that the jails in India are not properly managed in spite of 
repeated references to this fact in the press and on 
the platform, the Desabhaktan, of the Ist February, 
remarks :—In 1914, the Government accepted a resolution brought on this subject 
in the Imperial Legislative Council and promised to appoint a committee to 
inquire into the administration of the jails. But the matter then stopped with 
mere promise. Now, the Punjabi states that the Government have resolved to 
appoint such a committee very soon. It is not known how far this is true. It is 
regrettable that the Government should delay this important matter as they like. 


(d) Education. 


16. The Desabhaktan, of the 28th January, observes :—It is rather unfortu- 
eu nate that the people of the Madras Presidency alone 
Edneation in the Madras have not progressed in educational matters while 
Presidency. the other provinces have effected many reforms in 
this connexion. The authorities here invariably oppose the proposals of the non- 
officials to adopt the system of compulsory education even toa small extent. It 
was stated in the last year’s administration report of the Educational Department 
in this Presidency that, unless elementary education was made compulsory, no. 
facilities could be afforded for the improvement of efficiency and for the growth 
of education. But the present Director of Public Instruction holds solemn silence 
on this matter and his report is dull and uninteresting. The provincial Govern- 
ment sent Mr. Duncan himself to the Reform Committees for opposing the 
proposed change in the educational system. While the bureaucrats are not agreed 
as to the spread of education among the public, it is by no means meet to say that 
Indian ministers will spoil the efficiency and growth of education. It is only the 
efforts of the patriotic and enthusiastic representatives of the people that will 
prove highly beneficial in this matter. As regards higher education, the authori- 
ties say that, if it is left under Indian ministers, the efficiency of and the need for 
education will decrease. This is only ridiculous. The ability of the Educational 
Department is manifest in one thing, and it is so particularly in the case of this 
Presidency. The art of making students appearing for examinations fail in them 
seems to be a great feat of the Educational authorities in India. The greater the 
number of candidates an examiner mercilessly plucks in an examination, the more 
efficient is he considered to be. Before giving the question papers, the examiners 
fix a percentage of passes. How can they then foresee that only so many will get 
through ? The chief examiner gives instructions to his assistants that only so 
many students should get through and these assistants adjust the number of 
passes accordingly. Both the University and the Educational Department have 
been developing this system year after year. If such defects are noticed in Indian 
ministers, they would be removed in one moment. Sometimes a cry is raised for 
the improvement of efficiency in education solely with the object of hindering its 
progress. The number of high schools should be further increased. It is regret- 
table that even the suggestions made by the conference in 1916 still remain 
unattended to. The public are under the impression that, on account of the 
great stringency of the rules regarding the sanctioning of grants, schools managed 
by Christian missionaries get more grants than private institutions managed by 
Indians, however efficient they: may be. The fate of an Indian private school 
competing with a missionary institution can well be imagined by the refusal of 
the Director to recognize the Kannan Chettiyar’s school at Tiruvallur. Progress 


in education will be attained only if the control of the Educational Department 
is delegated to the representatives of the people. 


Management of the jails. 
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The Manorama, of the 28th January, in its leading article notes that the 
repcrt on Public Instruction for 1917-1918 shows 
some progress in all directions. Adverting to the 
; statement in the report that from the Imperial 
grant received during the year the pay of trained teachers of elementary schools 
has been raised to Rs. 11 per mensem, the paper observes:—The Government 
themselves are aware that the price of food and clothes has risen to five or six 
times the old rates. . . How are these poor teachers to pass their days with 
an allowance insufficient even for their food? Can it be the intention of Govern- 
ment that these teachers should do their work starving and lifeless? This is a 
matter deserving of the special attention of Government. 

The article further notes that no country is more backward than India in 
point of literacy, that no good can come until this state of affairs is changed and 
that this ought to be the object to be striven for by Indian leaders and the first 
duty of the Government. 

The Kerala Sunchart, of the 29th January, also observes that the pay of 
elementary school teachers is quite insufficient and that although elementar 
education has received some stimulus during recent years its progress is still 
slow. 


17. Referring to the attempt of Rao Bahadur C. Kannan Chettiyar to raise 

| _ , the standard of the middle school in Tiruvallur to 

The oe genman _. Chettiyar’s that uf a high school, the Hindu Nesan, of the 30th 
Seneery Seem, Suvela. January, observes:—The Director of Public 
Instruction of this Presidency thwarted this attempt by advancing many argu- 
ments against it, the chief being the apprehension that the students of the existing 
missionary school in that place will join this, and that there is no need for two 
high schools there. Were not the two high schools there before? Neither of the 
reasons advanced by him is convincing. The people consider that he prevents 


Education in the Madras 
Presidency. 


the growth of this school only to safeguard the interests of the missionary institu- - 


tion. The sympathy of the Government with the missionaries can be guaged 
very well from their words that, in the case of pupils who are unwilling to learn 
lessons on Christian religion, the missionaries will arrange not to urge such lessons 
onthem. Itis only with the main object of spreading their religion that the 
missionaries are maintaining schools at such a heavy cost. It is said that 
Mr. Kannan Uhettiyar is even prepared to give a promise not to admit into his 
school students of the IV form of the missionary school, realizing the anxiety of 
the authorities not to weaken the strength of the missionary institution. Authority 
and justice are far removed from each other. ‘The existence of two schools in a 
locality will only promote healthy competition between them and lead to efficiency 
in both. We trust the present Director will without delay accord the required 
sanction. | 

Continuing its comments on this subject, the Hindu Nesan, in its issue of the 
Ist February, observes among other things :-—The Director of Public Instruction 
has manifested that he has the power in his hands and can use it as he likes. 
Perhaps he thinks that the Indians are still lacking knowledge and experience to 
distinguish between good and evil. We are highly disappointed at his order 
declining to reconsider his original decision against raising the Hindu School at 
Tiruvallur to a High School. The inclination of the Educational Department is 
too well known. Instances were now and again forthcoming to justify the 
impression of the people that the department is foremost in favouring missionary 
institutions regardless of the consequences to the Indians. It appears that the 
missionary school sent up more than twelve candidates last year for the Secondary 
School-Leaving Certificate examination and none came out successful. In no 
way has any case been made out to show that no other high school except the 
missionary institution is needed at Tiruvaliur. Without considering this, the 
Director has passed orders, which every one is bound to characterize as wrong. 
He has thus given room for the opinion that he has belittled the mghts of the 
Hindus giving undue weight to the words of the missionaries. ‘This is very much 
to be regretted, especially when the need to encourage secondary education in 
this country is increasing. 
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18. Referring to the public opinion that the expenditure incurred by the 
a ec Government in connexion with the preparation of 

a this lexicon is excessive and that the progress is 
very slow, the Hindu Nesan, of the 30th J anuary, observes :—The absence of 
proportion will upset everything. It is but fair to give the pandits engaged in 
this work adequate rewards and salaries. If the Committee had worked recog- 
nizing the truth of this, the lexicon | might have been published long ago. The 
work done with a proper remuneration will also be satisfactory. 


19. Referring to the recognition by the Government of Bihar of instruction 
being given to the public in pial schools, the 
Desabhaktan, of the 1st February, observes that 
the main purpose should be the spread of education among the public and not 
keeping schools in decent buildings and opines that, undoubtedly, much good will 
be derived from this system if the Government of Madras too adopt it. 


20. Adverting to the address of Sir Harcourt Butler at the recent convocation 
of the Allahabad University, the Desabhakian, of 
the Ist February, observes:—The education that 
is now being given to Indian students is of such a nature as to denationalise them 
and make them violate their social observances. Like Sir Harcourt Butler many 
Provincial Governors, statesmen and educationists have referred to this defect. 
What has been the result after all? Indian students like to become efficient 
clerks as soon as they finish their collegiate career. Is this not due to the system 
of education now given to them ? 


21. Referring to the work of the advisory committees formed in the Provinces 
to give advice to the Indian students proceeding 
to England for receiving higher education, the 
Hindu Nesan, of the ist February, observes that, for the information of the 
villagers who happen to send their sons to England for the purpose of higher 
education and for avoiding their anxiety in the matter, it is highly desirable that 
wide publicity should be given in the villages by means of notices in the 
vernaculars of the constitution of these committees and the ways in which they 
would be serviceable to the Indian students. 


22. The Swadesamitran, of the 29th January, and the Desabhaktan, of the 
3rd February, publish in Tamil extracts from 
the views expressed by Sir John Woodroffe of 
the Calcutta High Court about the present system of education in his reply to the 
Universities Commission, and the latter paper comments thereon as follows in its 
issue of the 4th February 1919 :—We have often remarked that the present system 
of education in India is such as to ruin her very nationality. It is highly 
creditable to Sir John Woodroffe that he has so clearly expressed this opinion 
which is shared by many Indians in general. We can state with certainty that 
the present moral degeneracy of India is due to the system of education now in 
vogue. When the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme comes into effect, education 
should be one of the ‘‘ Transferred” subjects. 1f this department is to continue 
in the hands of a class who are quite ignorant of the religion, language, habits 


and customs of the people, how can they impart instruction suited to the conditions 
of the country ? 


23. Comparing the Examination System of the Madras University with that 
American Universities anq 1 Vogue in American Universities, a correspondent 
the examination system. to the Andhrapatrika, of the 25th January, writes :— 
ee In our country, examinations are 
dreaded as fatal ordeals. Though it is a convenient method to throw the 
blame on the heads of students for the high percentage of failures in the Madras 
University a little consideration will show that it is the fault of the system of 
education and not of students. The like of our system of education cannot be 
seen anywhere else. My present subject is the system of examination and not 
the system of education. Sixty or 70 per cent of our students fail in 
examinations, on account of the system of education and on account of the 
stupidity of our teachers. How can students be responsible for this ? 


Pial schools. 


The system of education. 


Indian students in England. 


The present system of education. 
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24. With reference to the answers given by Sir John Woodroffe before “A*™RArAT#EA, 
the Calcutta University Commission, the Andhra- 4th Feb. 1919. 
patrika, of the 4th February, writes under this 

heading:— - - - He (Sir John Woodroffe) has said that the present system 

of education is detrimental to the national spirit of Indians, that it is acting as a 

canker to their self-expression and that it is producing anglicised men, and has 

suggested the establishment of national education as the best remedy for all these 

defects. He has urged the complete handing over, to Indians, of the depart- 

ment of education, the imparting of instruction through vernaculars, the necessity 

of giving prominence to indian culture and Indian wants, and the improvement 

of agricultural education, It remains to be seen from the report|of the Commission 

what weight has been attached to his opinions. 


25. * The Kerala Kesari, of Chingom-Kanni 1094 M.K. (August to October “"s4t4 Kzsam, 
1915), argues that if the “fam (notori?) ous” Chingom-Kanni, 
G.O. No. 559, passed for curbing the thoughtless ave. to Oot. 1018. 
zeal of inexperienced youths in matters political, is 
justifiable, then at least in one other matter also such an order is necessary, i.e., 
in the matter of religion. ‘The article contains a criticism of foreign Missionaries 
raising their own religion and crying down those of India befere inexperienced 
ce in their schools thereby undermining the faith of these boys in their own 
religion and creating endless mischief. If the non-interference of Government in 
the matter is due to their confidence that the activities of the Missionaries will 
not in any way prejudice the authority of Government, this attitude taken up 
by the Government seems to be quite undesirable. The article advocates agitation 
to secure the issue of a circular by Government prohibiting compulsory religious 
instruction in schools and colleges conducted by the Missionaries. 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


26. Referring to the opinion expressed by the authorities that it is not Swapmsamrasm, 
desirable that the Corporation of Madras should ath Jan. 1919. 
help the Kannikaparameswari Ayurvedic Hospital in 

Madras, with a grant from its funds, the Swadesa- 

mitran, of the 29th January, remarks:—Those that speak with disgust and 

disregard about the Ayurvedic and Unani systems of medicine will certainly be 

not in favour of this grant. But we appreciate the action of the Corporation in 

having decided to continue it. ‘Though the authorities might not be inclined to 

come forward to render financial help themselves, still if they attempt to prevent 

others from rendering such help, we trust the local self-governing institutions will 

not tolerate it. If the authorities attempt to prevent financial help being given, 

these institutions should come forward to assert their rights. 


27. Pointing out the urgency and necessity for preventing the spread of  PyAvman, 
plague in Madras for fear of its extending through- rd Feb. 1919. 
out Southern India, the Dravidan, of the 3rd 
February, observes :—The city of Madras is very much congested, To relieve 
this congestion it is necessary to extend its limits and provide the extension with 
facilities for tram communications. This extension should include, within the 
municipal limits of the town, Saidapet on the south, Perambur and Konnur 
on the west and Tiruvothiyur on the north. In consideration of the present 


insanitary condition of the city, prompt steps should be taken in this matter. 


Regarding the prevention of overcrowding .in streets and lanes in the Snetpesemseteh, 
city which creates a favourable atmosphere for the ath Jan. 1919. 
spread of plague, a correspondent to the Andhra- | 
prakasika, of the 29th January, writes:—. . . The Government must now 

come to the relief of the Corporation. An Improvement Trust Board as in 

Bangalore and Mysore will have to be established. With the financial help of 

that Board, lanes may be broadened and tramways laid to distant corners in the 

city. . . If there is the convenience of tramways, people would live in distant 


-docalities. It is better to form the above Trust Board soon. 
7 * Reovived on the 29th January 1919. 
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ading. the Andhraprakasika, of the lst February, writes :— 
oe ee “ ‘They say that there have been rat-falls and 
rat-deaths in Triplicane. We do not know how far 
the Corporation authorities are taking trouble to examine those rats and find out 
whether they contain the plague bacilli. Our Health officer Mr. D. Ragha- 
vendra Rao has not passed the hygiene test. It 1s hygiene that teaches 
about the measures to be adopted for the prevention of epidemics and other 
diseases. We suggest to the Corporation that it is their duty to appoint experts 
in hygiene at least on such occasions'as the present. Should the Corporation 
decide out of favour or for some reason to get on withthe present Health officer 
only, we submit to the Government that they should interfere and do this great 
service to the people. As has been remarked by the (rovernor of Bengal, 
much money is required for the prevention of plague. But our Corporation is short: 
of funds. in that case it is highly necessary that the Government should come 
forward with help in the matter. Should they also plead lack of funds, we 
request them to apply for fund to the Government of India to which they are 
contributing more meney than the other provincial Goveruments and to spend it 
for this purpose. 


28. Referring to the proposal of the Hon’ble Mr. _ ie to ten up 
is the present corporation Health officer in hygiene 
Labortendd bcwsebaeaneee iadieneeaiaaie of the 3lst January, wiles He 
. . . We cannot understand what patriotism it is to propose the training of 
Mr. D. Raghavendra Rao, the Acting Health officer of the corporation, in the 
elementary principles of hygiene at a cost of one lakh of rupees from the 
corporation fund. To appoint as the Health officer a man who has not 
passed examinations in hygiene is the first mistake of the authorities, and then 
to try to rectify that mistake at the cost of one lakh of rupees is the second. We 
are glad to hear that the corporation has not consented to commit the second 
mistake which is the graver of the two. Are there none available in the world 
who have passed the hygiene test? Or is it that our corporation does not want 
them? Are the Government taking notice of this matter? How long is the city 
of Madras to be in charge of one who is ignorant of the laws of hygiene ? 


(h) Railways. 


Plague in Madras. 


29. Under this heading, the Andhraprakasika, of the 28th January, writes :— 
The Gouth Indien Railway Mr. Murhead, the Agent of this company, is golng 
Company Agent. to Mesopotamia on camp duty. Regarding the 
appointment of Mr. Scott in his place, a correspond- 
ent to the Railways has observed that it has caused disappointment to those who 
have aclaim toit. Mr. Scott is the brother-in-law of Mr. Priestley, the Managing 
Director of ‘‘the Humboard Railway Executive Committee” in England. For 
him, Mr. Priestley created the post of an additional Traffic Manager and appointed 
him to it, overlooking the claims of about twenty District 'I'raffic officers who 
have got greater merit, experience and service. By this unnecessary appointment, 
he has caused loss of money to the share-holders of the company and the Govern- 
ment. . . A nephew of Mr. Priestley who is a subordinate officer, having 
taken casual leave for some days, went to England without informing the superior 
officers. He returned and rejoined his duty, Had it been any other man, what 
would have been his fate? Because he is Mr. Priestley’s nephew, all departmental 
rules were suspended for him. When the above irregularities alone were 
quite enough to cause dissatisfaction to better qualified and more experienced 
officers, Mr. Priestley appointed his brother-in-law as the Company’s Agent. 


(9) Salt and Abkari. 


30. Referring to the proposal of the American Government to introduce a 
The drink evil. pata nae Hyp ssesygernagy © sei Pa a 

an 
the 28th January, dwells at le p y Kind ot liquor, the Dravidan, o 


ngth on the evils resulting from drink and observes: 
—-It is the duty of the Government to root out this evil in India while it is in its 


infant stage. To our rulers who have routed the Germans, this is not a difficult 
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task. That day augurs good to India, on which the Government enact a law 
similar tu the one to be enacted in America. 


Observing that ae which consider drinking to be a sign of 

: civilization, are adopting measures to discourage it 

The drink evil. _ On the ground that it is prejudicial to the sponta 
of the country and regretting that there are many facilities for encouraging this evil 
in India which views drinking as one of the most heinous sins, the Loko akari, of 
the 3rd February, s#ys:—Drinking would have. been completely prohibited in 
India, if, as in America, legislators here had been Indians. That day when India 
begins to be governed for the Indians will be the day on which she will shine 
like a jewel in the crown of the British Empire. 


$1. Referring to the news of the prohibition of liquor in the United States, 
the Mysore Star, of the 2nd February, writes.:— It 
is a standing criticism that though India forbade 
the use of liquor from time immemorial, the drink habit has been steadily spread- 
ing among the people, ever since the country came under the suzerainty of the 
west which has no objection to liquor. The Government have organised an 
Abkari department; and being reluctant to give up the immense revenue 
which the department yields, wholly overlook the degradation to which the 
people are driven in consequence of the drink vice, and though they profess to be 
mindful of the evil, do not take adequate steps to ward it off. When the Imperial 
Government itself is so apathetic, how can we expect the Native States under 
them to be different? Who is free from the greed of wealth and what is there 
which money cannot do? Jn order to escape public criticism, the Government 
proclaim that they have taken steps to put down the drink evil. ‘The enhance- 
ment of duty, tne decrease of the number of shops, the limiting of the hours ef 
sale, and the establishment of tea and coffee shops close to the public houses are 
some of the tricks which they resort to and which they point out in proof of their 
efforts. But these have failed to produce the desired effect. ‘They are as 
ridiculous as the attempt to catch a crane by placing some butter on its head in 
the hope that the butter would melt and run into eyes and help to catch the bird. 
A Government which feels that its true source of revenue lies in helping the people 
to abandon vice and extravagance and live a life of virtue, health and moderation 
would certainly regard the .revenue derived from the Abkari department as the 
very blood wrung from the necks of its subjects. Russia and the United States 
have both prohibited liquor, despite the enormous revenue from that source. 
What excellent statesmanship ! When will India have that good fortune? Can 
we expect it in case India gets self-government? If that were possible, why have 
not the Native States which are practically enjoying self-government now begun 
the reform ? 


The prohibition of liquor. 


® 


(k) General, 


32. The Kalyugavartamani, of the 11th January, observes:—The new party 

in the last session of the Congress, for some reason 

Fae ne and the Prince oy other, postponed the consideration of the question 

se _ of presenting an address of welcome to His Royal 

Highness the Prince of Wales during his proposed visit to India. This action 

will be viewed with much displeasure by the Indian public. Can any loophole 

be allowed for the Anglo-Indians to question the loyalty of the Indians and find 
fault with them ? | 


33. Referring to the fact that at present this system is obtaining only in 

laces where the Indian coin is current and to the 
proposal of the Government to make it applicable 
even to the British Isles and other countries, the 
Kaliyugavartamani, of the llth January, observes:—The ‘Trades’ Association 
object to this proposal, and it is but natural that they should do so. It should be 
Seen, however, whether this objection 1s made in the interests of the public. We 
trust that the Government will not give up this great convenience for the sake of 
4 tew merchants. 


The value-payable system with 
foreign countries. 
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34 Dravidan, of the 28th January, reproduces in Tamil the substance of 
ee an article published in the Justice, of the 25th idem 

Mr, Aftab Khan and the non- gbout Mr. Aftab Khan’s recent lecture in Madras on 
Brahman movement. the duties and responsibilities of students. 


85 The Desablaktan, of the 28th January, publishes, from the pen of g 

correspondent, an article under the heading “ prison 
A call to the Indians. house, a house of penance” in which the followin 
finds place: ~ Prisons were in ancient times intended for sheltePing liars, thieves, ete, 
and rectifying them. But at the present time good signs are seen for the conver. 
sion of these into places for patriots todo penance. One of such places of penance 
was constructed in Mandalay in 1908 for Tilak, another at Coimbatore for 
Mr. Pillai, and now one at Trichinopoly for our patriot Varadarajulu Nayudu, 
Weare specially grateful to the authorities concerned for the selection of one such 
place for Mr. Varadarajulu on the banks of the sacred Cauveri. Just as gold gets 
more and mure refined the oftener it is heated in a furnace, a patriot gets purer 
the oftener his body is subjected to the fire of the house of penance. Messrs. Tilak 
and Gandhi are purified patriots of this type and every son of Mother Bharata 
should come forward to undergo this process of purification. Friends, prepare 
your minds to perform a penance in the manner of our hero Rajulu, the Champion 
of Justice in the Tamil Country. Prison house is the house of penance for 
patriots, the prison rations their food, the prison dress their ascetic garb and the 
prison work their service of penance. Mother Bharata is the deity worshipped 
by them. Vande Mataram their basic mantra, and Home Rule their salvation. 
Those that do such penance will be deemed to be sons of Mother Bharata. It is 
a rarity of rarities to get an opportunity to do service to the country in this pre- 
cious human life. Avail yourselves of this opportunity and come forward to 
fight out the battle within constitutional limits. Providence, equity and justice 
are in our favour. Come. It is certain that justice will win. 

The same paper publishes, from the pen of another correspondent, an article 
referring to the patriotic work of Doctor Varadarajulu Nayudu who is described 
as an incarnation of goodness in which the following finds place among others :— 
The rumour, that after the close of the war there would be an incarnation of God, 
spread like wild fire. According to the belief of the Vatshnava sect, 12 saints 
should be the precursors of such an incarnation. So get up at once The inaus- 
picious month of Vargali is past. ‘The song of the el to awake the Lord has 
been sung. With the advent of the month of Tai liberty has dawned in the 
western countries. One saint has already made his appearance. Onl y eleven 


more are wanting among the 33 crores of people. Come forward at once! Saints 
are wanted ! 


36. Referring to the comment of the Madras Times about the statement of the 


i. iain * ore Hon’ble Mr. Fazlul Huq, the President of the All- 
10 Mh worag Sims and the Jndia Moslem League at Delhi, that Great Britain 

Hon’ble Mr. Fazlul Hug. ’ 
cannot efficiently rule a country conquered by it, 


the Desabhaktan, of the 28th January, observes:—lIt is needless for us to point ©” 


out that the comment of the Times is false. We would affirm that, as observed 

by Mr. Huq, the bureaucrats do not know how to rule India properly. India has 

been under the British sway for the last 150 years, dnd the number of educated 

persons in British India is still small. Whose fault is this? Similar defects exist 
in other departments as well. It is the opinion of the wise that the failure of the 

bureaucrats to understand the right way to govern India is only due to the differ- 

ences that exist between them and the Indians in point of religion, language, habits 
and customs. It is not known why the Jimes doubts Mr. Hugq’s statement. We 
ask the Times in what way India has progressed since the advent of the British 
rule. ‘lhe industries of India have perished and the heroism of the Indians has 
waned. Who is responsible for all this? We cannot understand the observations 
of the Zimes that the Government shuld not fail to note the false statements made 
by vernacular papers, and curb them properly. If so, we wish that the Govern- 
ment should at once take repressive measures against this paper which is uttering 
lies. ‘hese Anglo-Indian papers find fault with the Indians in many ways. Why 
are the Government inattentive in regard to this ? By the statement of the Times 
that vernacular papers contain mostly untruths, will not their reputation suffer ? 
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37, Referring to the statement in New India that there is a strong rumour 


The Desabhaktan and the eg security furnished by the Desabhaktan will 
Government. e torteited, the latter paper, in its issue of the 
ae 28th January, observes:—New India has many 
times forfeited its security. Many papers in Bengal have shared a similar fate. 
Forfeiture of security has thus become a very common affair in India. Generally 
all that New India refers to as rumours prove to be facts. We trust that the 
security of the Desabhakian will not be forfeited as, from the very beginning, it 
has not written anything disloyal. It is well known throughout the Tamil world 
that this paper has taken upon itself the duty of condemning the bureaucratic 
system of administration and that it greatly reveres the British rule. It is not 
known whether the Executive Council of the Madras Government is aware of this. 
Wisdom consists only in understanding aright the views of a paper thoroughly 
but not in getting confused, without noticing the true significance, taking into 
consideration only a statement which is found in a corner of the paper. We firmly 
believe that Lord Pentland will not on the eve of his departure be hard on the 
Desabhakian which is toiling in the service of God. If by chance it should so 
happen that he should be cruel towards the « esabhaktan, we wish he will be 
leased to note the following:—Your Excellency Lord Pentland: Do you love 
iberty or hate it? Does India enjoy the liberty enjoyed by England? Isa 
constitutional agitation for liberty necessary or not? Is it just or unjust to 
punish those that seek liberty? How do you make out the true significance of 
newspapers written in the vernacular? Are extracts from these papers translated 
into English in consonance with the views of the editors ? | 


38. Referring to the present scarcity of kerosene oil in the country, the 
Desabhakian, of the 30th January, observes : —From 
the reports of our correspondents in various places 
it is seen that the price of a bottle of kerosene oil varies from six to eight annas in 
important places such as Chingleput, Chidambaram, T'anjore, Trichinopoly, 
Madura and Tuticorin. The companies dealing in this oil do not take notice of 
the inordinate gain obtained by the sub-agents. The sufferings of the people are 
indescribable. Why should not the Government come to their rescue? Though 
it is about two months since the war came to an end, railway facilities have not 
been properly afforded as yet. It is understood that the companies have sufficient 
stock of oil with them. It is only jwant of railway transport facilities that is 
the cause for the high price of this oil in mufassal stations. Mr. Wood, the 
Controller of Civil Supplies, should attend to this suffering of the people and 
avert the kerosene famine. The Government should issue strict orders to the 
district authorities, until transport facilities are restored, to see that the price of 
kerosene oil does not increase. They will be considered to have failed in their 
duty to the one if they keep quiet under the impression that everything is 
going on properly. 

A note in the news columns of the Manorama of the 28th January says 
«. Ris; lic le ; that the price of kerosene-oil now varies from 

ising price of kerosene-oil. 31 to 4 annas a bottle. The abuses in connexion 
with the sale of kerosene do not seem to have decreased. It trusts that the 
authorities will soon do the needful to get the rate reduced. 

The Manorama, of the 3lst January, reports that the price of kerosene-oil 
has risen to the unprecedented rate of Ay. 10 a bottle, and trusts the Emergency 
Committee and the Collector will specially attend to this matter. 


39. The Desabhaktan, of the 29th January, points out that while in England 
~ the labourers work only for eight hours a day, in 
India they are required to work for twelve hours, 
and, observing that the labourers in India have other kinds of grievances as well 
and that the bureaucrats |themselves even threaten the few persons who come 
forward to work in their cause, remarks that the people concerned should note that 
itis a great sin to consider those that volunteer to work for the advancement 
of the labourers to be seditionists. 

Adverting to the fact that, in the case of European labourers, the Govern- 
ments in their respective countries also take trouble for ameliorating their 
ondition and that, though the prices of articles have at present doubled themselves 
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here, the capitalists complain of the injustice of the demand of the labourers for 


£30 to 35 per cent in their wages, the Swadesamitran, of the 30th 
Taieiary, cberveh ie if the demand of the labourers for an increase of 35 to 
40 per cent in their wages is granted, still it cannot be said to be exorbitant in 
view of the present situation and their past condition. It is essential that both 
the capitalists and the Government should evince sympathy with the movement 
to ameliorate the condition of the labourers in India. This is perceptibly 
lacking. 
40. Observing that the Mussalman of Calcutta has condemned & plece of 
, writing in the Epiphany which is said to wound the 
Epiphany and the Muslims. —yeligious feelings of the Muhammadans, the Desa. 
bhaktan, of the 29th January, remarks that the Anglo-Indian papers are often 
creating religious and class differences between the Hindus and the Mahamma. 
dans and that it is not right for the Government not to put a stop to their evil 


deeds. 


With reference to the publication in the Epiphany of a letter wounding 

the religious susceptibilities of Muhammadans, the 

The Epiphany and the Andhrapatrika, of the 3lst January, remarks :— 

Muhammadans. Room was afforded by a Christian paper 

called the Epiphany to wound the feelings of the Muhammadans and rouse 

their indignation fora second time. We do not know why the Government should 

not apply the Press Act to such papers. . . The Muhammadans will not be 
satisfied, unless proper punishment 1s meted cut to such papers. 


41. Adverting toa telegram recently received that two culprits who were 
_ imprisoned in February 1917 for having conspired 
Crimes in India and in tg murder Mr. Lloyd George, have now been 
England. released under licence, the Desabhaktan, of the 29th 
January, says :—The Anglo-Indian papers used to blab that it is very rare to find 
seditionists in England and that they are found in large numbers only in India. 
What are these papers going to say now? None in India would venture to put an 
end to the life of high Government officials. While murderers are now being set 
free in England, innocent young students in India are being kept in prison 
without any trial. While the Defence of India Act, under which these youths 
and several other innocent persons have been kept in custody, has not yet been 
repealed, Rowlatt Bills are to be introduced in addition. What more does India 
want? We need not describe what kind of agitation would have been started in 
England if such measures had heen introduced there at present. When murder, 
robbery and treason are very low in India, new laws are being enacted here, 
while in England such laws are decreasing as the evil deeds increase. 


42. The Swadesamitram, of the 30th January, observes:—These rates have, 
of late, been increased considerably. When the 
wv rate for an ordinary telegram was raised to As. 12, 
the authorities said that the increase was made only to reduce the press of work 
during the war time in telegraph offices. Now that the war has ended and the 
income to Government from both the Postal and Telegraph Departments goes on 


increasing, why should not the rates be reduced as before? There is no justifi- 
cation whatever for continuing the increased rates. 


The Lokopakari, of the 3rd February,| also advocates a reduction in these 


The telegraph rates. rates on the ground that there has been a steady 


_ Increase of receipts and decrease of expenditure 
during the past three years in the Telegraph Department. 


43. Referring with satisfaction to the increase in the number of Co-operative 
scasauies Wai. Societies during the year 1917-18 as shown in the 
administration report concerned, the Swadesamitran, 

of the 30th January, observes :—Only if, in every village, one credit society and 
one agricultural or other industrial society are started, the object of the co-opera- 
tive movement can be considered to have been accomplished. It is because the 
people are still ignorant of the benefits of co-operation that a larger number of 
societies have not yet been formed. If a credit society is opened in each village, 
the poor can very well afford to avoid the professional money-lender and get 
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loans on easy terms which they are often in need of. We learn that in certain 

laces the subordinate Government officials, being under obligations to the village 
feadmen, have discouraged people working in Co-operative societies. It will be 
good if the Government should point out that it is the duty of the Government 
officials to help these societies as much as possible and improve them. Madras, 
the headquarters of the Co-operative Credit Department, has not derived even a 
tenth portion of the advantages it is possible to obtain from co-operation. There 
are only 34 societies in this big city, whereas every street here can afford tu have 
two societies. ‘The absence of a larger number of societies has enabled thousands 
of usurers from other provinces to come and thrive here. If one society is started 
in each street, a greater portion of the stress of the people of the city will dis- 
appear. We trust that the head of this departinent as well as those interested in 
the co-operative movement will pay attention to this suggestion. 


44, Referring to the advice said to have been given by Mr. Surendranath 
oe Son pee Bombay suggesting the desirability of students 

taking part in political movements, the Dravidan, of the 30th January, remarks: 

—This advice will in the long-run prove to be disastrous. Home Rulers argue 

that in Oxford and Cambridge Students’ Societies give the students a training in 

politics and that eminent statesmen spring up only from those quarters. It is 

true. But wise men will never forget the difference between the students in 
England and those in India. English students are never excited by unnecessary 
agitations. ‘T’he spirit of mixing in political agitations and dancing to the tune 
of the agitators even at the sacrifice of their own studies, prevails in a very high 
degree in the Indian stidents and it has become deep-rooted in them through the 
improper actions of the Home Rulers ‘The way in which students behaved when 
Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal came for the first time to Madras heralding Home Rule, 
is proof enough to show that -the Indian students are not fit for taking part in 
these inovements. We wish, therefore, that, there should be some definite restric- 
tions in this matter. If students freely enter into political matters, their studies 
will surely be hindred and through them harm will certainly to be done to others. 
We urge upon the Government to take proper steps for preventing the students 
being thus ill-advised. 

45, Referring to a notice recently issued in connexion with a public meeting 
in Madras for protesting against the recommenda- 
tions of the Rowlatt Committee, the Dravidan, of 
the 30th January, observes:—The signatories to this notice are mostly Ayyars 
and Ayyangars and a few non-Brahmans who dance to their tunes. Nothing 
serious will result from this, as our Brahman and quasi non-Brahman friends are 
accustomed to convene meetings and pass resolutions of protest for anything and 
everything. 7 


A protest meeting. 
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46. Expressing its satisfaction at the appointment of Mr. Montagu and 5 CRMDELVOCEAN, 


Sir S. P. Sinha as the Secretary and the Under 
\ Appointments welcomed by Secretary of State for India, respectively, the 
adi. Yatharthavachani, of the 18th January, observes :— 
This augurs well for the future of India. Mr. Lloyd George, who appointed 
Mr. Montagu, did so with the object of getting the reform scheme sanctioned 
easily. Mr. Montagu is capable of carrying through his point in the teeth of the 
strongest opposition. Besides doing so out of consideration for the welfare of 
India, he is in duty bound to see that the report prepared by the Viceroy and 
himself at the instance of the Parliament is passed and not discarded. 


umbakénam, 
18th Jan. 1919. 


47. Remarking that the conviction of Doctor Varadarajulu Nayudu for Y«rmsarmsvacaam, 


sedition is unexpected, the Yatharthavackant, of the 
18th January, observes :—Our doubt is whether 
Doctor N ayudu is aware of the constitutional ways of working to overthrow the 
English Govérnment. There is not the slightest justification for England to grow 
suspicious of India. India has no army, navy, arms, wealth or steamers to sail 
Overseas. She is famishing, giving away for State expenditure the little gain she 
gets by sending to fureign countries the grains grown by the sweat of her brows 
and the few articles made by her. It is really inconceivable that under such 
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circumstances the Indians carr be disloyal. By this, however, we do not mean to 
say that India is perfectly flawless. At the outset of the war, when Germany 
was in the ascendant, there might have been here and there some talk about the 
future of India, in case Germany should become victorious. All this is mere 
empty talk. It is not usual to mete out punishment for mere talk. We regret 
very much the mishap that befell Doctor Nayudu. It would be well if the 
authorities should show pity and order his release before he prefers an appeal to 
the High Court. Lord Pentland is on the eve of his departure from our country. 
We wish that he would do this as a last act of goodness to make the people bless 
him for ever. 


48. The Desabhaktan, of the 2lst January, reproduces an article from the 
Amrita Bazaar Patrika, which, referring to the 
statement of the Englishman that those in England 
have not a correct idea of India and, the Indians, 
remarks that the Anglo-Indians in India are no better and, pointing to their 
impression that India is prosperous even when famine and disease have made an 
abode of this country, their * false’ idea that dacoits have been hovering about 
Bengal for the last ten years and their ‘foolish’ view that they are the represen- 
tatives of the Indians, as instances of this, condemns their advocacy of the 
application of the principle of communal representation in India. The article 
refers also to the theory of the Anglo-Indians that Home Rule in India will mean 
the Brahman rule and observes that, judged from this light, even England has 
not a true representative igovernment, inasmuch as the labourers there have 
never had a large number of representatives in the House of Commons and the 
position has not improved even in the case of the new Parliament. 


49. The Desabhakian, of the 22nd January, reproduces an extract from the 
ee Chie? Ciel as Servant of India which, while expressing its regret at 
Delhi. this Conference not being held publicly, points to 
| the fact that the clause in the report, that only 
Chiefs, who have complete liberty in administering thei States, can become 
members of this council, will deny this privilege to nearly 87 per cent of the 
existing Chiefs, who have not this qualification, and urges that this point should 
be considered by the Conference, inasmuch as the objects with which the Council 
of Princes is brought into existence apply equally to all the Native States generally 
and the smaller States have also occasionally rendered assistance to the Govern- 
ment. ‘I'he article refers to the ruin of many kingdoms in Europe after the 
beginning of this war, which it takes to be an indication of the end of absolute 
monarchy in the world, and wants the Chiefs to be informed that only such of 
them as co-operate with their people in granting responsible government to the 
latter can have a seat on this Council. It is also contended in the article that 
Indian Chiefs who have a permanent army should be given the privilege of 
organizing it so as to be conducive to the progress of their States and a fiscal 
responsibility so as to promote the industries of their territories. 


50. The Swadesamitran, of the 22nd January, publishes an extract from a 


Indians and the army. ~ letter sent to the Leader of Allahabad by an Indian 

a soldier about a conversation between him and an 
Australian Military official, while he was an inpatient in a hospital in London, in 
which the Australian, being apprised by the Indian that his countryman occupied 
a very low status in the army and that even the best Indian could not rise to a 
high position therein, is said to have remarked that, under such conditions, not 


even one Australian would come forward to enter the army and that he would care 
for self-respect first and then only for loyalty. 


51. Adverting to the recent strike among the labourers in the mills at Bombay, 


ie Naliliclicins the Sirturuttam, of the 22nd January, advocates the 

cause of the labourers, and observes :—lIt is the 

foremost duty of the Government to suitably amend the ‘ Indian Factories Act’ 
so as to bring about harmony and mutual love between the labourers and the 
capitalists. We suggest that it would be well for the Government to have some 
control over the capitalists. Further, the capitalists are generally not in favour 
of forming labour unions, the existence of which will prevent strikes. If they 
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a4hemselves come forward to. start such unions, then both the parties will be 


penefited, the progress of Indian industry which is desired by the Viceroy will be 
achieved and the country will become prosperous. 


Referring to the Labour unrest in Scotland, the Andhrapatrika, of the 3rd 
February, remarks:—. . . ‘The unrest is increas- 


ing day after day, as the employers treat their 
workmen as machines. There were never such troubles in ancient India about 


industries. . . ‘The development of Indian industries is necessary, but it 
behoves Indians to work out their industrial advancement on lines suited to their 
country. 

Under this heading, the Desamata, of the 15th and 22nd January, 
writes:-—-. . . It cannot but be admitted that 
the condition of labourers is becoming more and 
more intolerable, as modern civilization is increasing. Under the conditions 
created by the modern civilization in the West, the highhandedness of capitalists 


is increasing. ‘This is the reason why we hear of labour strikes both in the East 
and West so often. 


52. Adverting to the recent orders of the Director of Civil Supplies that 
export licences will be issued only to owners of 
mills and that rice merchants other than mill 
owners should carry on their trade only through 
them, the Vartakamitran, of the 23rd January, observes :—This only places the 
merchants under the mill owners and hampers independent trade. Though there 
may be harmony between the mill owners and these merchants, still it is not easy 
to sell rice at the prices fixed by the authorities. Without the regulation of the 
price of paddy it is impossible to fix the price of rice, and regulating the price of 
paddy means controlling the rasidars. The paddy harvest in ‘Tanjore has not 
been satisfactory owing to the failure of the monsoon last year. At this famine 
time some prefer to stock the required paddy for the year at any cost, and the 
mirasidars will not agree to sell paddy at reduced prices. Their grievances also 
are not without reason. They have to pay kists and buy several other necessaries 
only by the sale-proceeds of the surplus paddy, after reserving the quantity 
required for their own consumption. ‘They ask whether the Government will 
remit a portion of their land revenue in the same way as they sanction special 
allowances to their employees for dearness of food. If the authorities, viewing 
the situation quite impartially, represent clearly to the Government the grievances 
of both the mirasidars and the people, then the Government will not hesitate to 
provide for the necessary facilities. This difficulty has been caused, becaase the 
bureaucrats have failed to realise their responsibility and represent to the Govein- 
ment the real state of affairs. 


53. Referring to the request of the Viceroy for a contribution of another. 
\: 100 lakhs of rupees from India for the support of 

Aid to soldiers. ; os 
the soldiers crippled in the war and of the families 
of deceased soldiers, the Variakamitran, of the 23rd January, expresses its sympathy 
with the object of the appeal, and observes :— Since the commencement of the war 
India has contributed towards the military expenditure both as loans and gifts 
plenty of money which, though small when compared with the huge expenditure 
in the war, is certainly considerable in her present condition. It 1s not proper to 
ask India for a gift of 100 lakhs of rupees at a time when she is afflicted by 
famine and her poverty has increased. The war has now ended and the military 
expenditure will be much less than before. Cannot the required aid be rendered 
to those affected by the war from the collections of the proposed Excess Profits 
Duty, which is also Indian money ? | 
54. Referring to the attempts made by the Tanning Committee since 1916 
to get all the untanned skins from India tanned in 
the Empire itself, and to the recent lecture of a 
member of this committee before the Royal Arts Society in England that it is the 
desire of the committee to improve the tanning industry in India and to send 
skins for tanning to England, Canada, Australia, South Africa and other colonies, 
the Vartakamstran, of the 23rd January, observes :—With the exception of 
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England, all the colonies treat the Indians as untouchables. They say that their 
countries will be ruined if the Indians set foot on them. Why should the Indian. 
skins be sent to them as if the required facilities for tanning them are not 
available here alone ? 


55. Remarking that it is not in the nature of India to be false to her thoughts 
in word and deed, the Desabhakatan, of the 30th 
Effect of the war. January, observes:—What benefits has India 
obtained in return for her services? She got the Defence of India Act at the 
very outset of the war. This Act is feasting on the patriots and newspapers that 
work hard for Mother Bharata and is belching. This makes even the foetus in 
the womb tremble. The bureaucrats are going on with their yo me yw mission 
ten times more vigorously than before in the case of those that plead for liberty. 
The greater the progress of this mission of repression, the larger the chances of 
redress for the grievances of Mother India! The bureaucratic deity seeing that 
the time for the expiry of Defence of India Act is close at hand and desirous of 
extending this mission in a thousand ways, is attempting to crown Mother India 
with Rowlatt Bills. The coronation is fast approaching. Mr. Srinivasa Sastriyar 
is to officiate as priest. Perhaps the (Legislative Couucil) sages and celestials 
will heartily witness the coronation ceremony! The day on which the Rowlatt 
Bills become an Act will be a gala day with the bureaucrats. India felt slightly 
anxious that, on account of the close of the war, the paroxysm of the bureaucratic 
deity might wane. Mother Bharata is immensely delighted to find that the zeal 
has now been quickened. ‘Thus was decreed the fate of Mother Bharata. The 
Peace Conference has met there, while here a meeting is held to pass the Sedition 
Bills into law. Friends! Look at the benefits derived by India from the war! 
Consider well!! The God of Authority holds (the Rowlatt Bill) repression in one 
hand and (Montagu-Chelmsford) reforms in the other. Is there any one in the 
world who can take nectar and poison together? Lo, Mother Bharata is going to 
doit. It is not known what good will be in store for her in consequence. ‘The 
holy persons that sing her praises will reach the hermitage (prison) and become 
ascetics. Wives bereft ot their husbands, sisters of their brothers, and mothers 
of their sons will, with delight, spend their days worshipping the bureaucratic 
diety! O, Mother Bharata! We witnessed the services you rendered in the war 
and witness also the return you are now getting therefor. Has the God who 
created you no eyes? Will the sages and ascetics born of you appear again ? 


56. The Desabhakian, of the 30th January, observes:—It is shocking to 
as fidien Meal describe the present pitiable condition of the Indian 

ote pmcconngn Moslems. While their wealth is being crippled on 
one side, their privileges are being forfeited on the other. Moslems have been 
kept in custody. Many Moslems have been deported. Many Moslem papers 
have been forfeited and it is known to every one that the Moslems were recently 
deprived of even the right to call a public meeting. Because the Government did 
not take any action on the Indian Daily News when it spoke disparaginglv of the 
Islamic faith, the Epiphany of Calcutta has recently made disparaging remarks 
about Muhammad and the Islamic faith. It is our desire that the British 
Government, who are administering justice blended with mercy, should not be 
subject to the remark that they have remained quiet, while the Christian news- 
papers and Christian missionaries speak low of the Islamic faith and its tenets, 
because they are themselves Christians. The Moslems are eager to know whether 


the Government are going to punish these Missionaries and papers for their mean 
actions. 


57. The Desabhaktan, of the 31st January, publishes, from the pen of a 
correspondent, an article in which the following 
finds place among others :—In the letter written to 
the Dravidan, of the 18th ultimo, Mr. T. V. Subrah- 
manyam, a correspondent, while quoting a passage from the Desabhaktan has 
given only extracts of sentences here and there and placed some dots in the 
intervening spaces. It is stated in that issue of the Desabhakian “that those who 
govern us are not giants but the Britishers who are the embodiment of righteous- 
ness. British justice and liberty should be established.” What to say of the 
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correspondent who omitted all this and put dots instead ? Further, he has 
remarked ‘* Will not the benign Government note this?” ‘Have they no eyes ?” 
It is regretable that the correspondent to the Dravidan, who seeks the favour of 
the bureaucrats, having failed in his attempt to defend the bureaucratic cause, 
began to cry out whether the benign British Government that fought for the 
maintenance of liberty in the world and came out victorious, had neither eyes nor 


ears. 

58. Comparing the salaries drawn by the Prime Minister, the Secretary of 
State and the Under Secretary of State in England 
with those of a Lieutenant-Governor, a Division 
Commissioner and a Collector in India, the Desabhaktan, of the 31st January, 
observes :—F rom this it is clear that for the salary paid to a Lieutenant-Governor 
in India, one with the qualification of the Prime Minister of England and for the 
salary paid to a District Collector one as capable ‘as the Under Secretary of State 
can be secured. While so, why should the Government of India pay such high 
salaries to ordinary Indian Civil Service officers? Some may say that the high 
salaries are paid in consideration of the difficulty of the Europeans living in India. 
While Sir 5. P. Sinha goes to England to serve on sucha paltry pay, why not 
those that come from England accept lower salaries ? 


59. Referring, with apprecration, to the proposal of the Travancore Darbar 
to enact a law to prohibit students from smoking 
and using tobacco, and pointing out the evil effects 
of smoking by students, the Desabhaktan, of the 1st February, remarks that it will 
be a great boon to the student population if the British Government also enact a 
law like the one proposed in Travancore. 


Referring to the prohibition of all forms of tobacco -smoking by boys 
under eighteen years in the Travancore State, the 
Andhrapatrika, of the lst February, remarks :— 

This one example will do to show how the Native States are forward in 
matters which promote the well-being of their subjects. 


Referring to the proposed legislation in Travancore for prohibiting the 
i eal use of tobacco by students under 14 years of age, 

a note in the Manorama, of the 3lst January, 
emphasises the advantages that will accrue from the prohibition and advocates 
the adoption of a similar measure by the Government of Madras. : 


Officials in India and England. 


Juvenile smoking. 


Students and smoking. 


60. Remarking that no reason for the delay in the publication of this report 
for the year 1916-1917 has been given in it, the 
Desabhakian, of the 1st February, observes :— 
Besides decrying the political propogandist work 
done in India, the report states that the Home Rule League was agitating with 
the object of securing complete self-government for India at once. Perhaps the 
. Compiler of this report has not noted the objects of the Home Rule League. If 
he gives out what is true, none would find fault with him or his report, but we 
say that his incorporating untruths into the administration report does not 
become the Government. 


Reviewing the Indian Administration Report for 1916-17, the Andhra- 

The Ind: _.. ..  patrika, of the 31st January, observes in its leader : 
“aed ndian Administration _ | | | Since the report has been published so 
il late, the matters dealt with therein cannot be read 
with much interest. . . The Government themselves admit that India has 
shown her loyalty during the war by rendering invaluable help. In these circum- 
stances, one;cannot but refrain from asking in wonder: is the enactment of the 
Rowlatt Bills the reward to India for having shown all this loyalty ? We do not 
know what reasons have led the Government to think that India which has shown 
such unswerving loyalty in a great crisis like the war would be otherwise on the 
éve of the new era when she is about to enjoy self-government. . . ‘The report 
shows that all the provinces except Bengal have been free from political crime. 
In that case, the people are at a loss to understand what necessity there is for the 
Government to enact repressive laws for the whole of India. . . A perusal of the 
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Government report will clearly show that the country is quite free from any sort 
of unrest which may lead to the commission of political crimes and that the 


Rowlatt Bills are uncalled for. 

61. Referring to the contention of the Director of Agriculture that cattle 
have not deteriorated in India as alleged by the 
people by their export to foreign countries, and that 
on the other hand this export gives an impetus for the breeding of good cattle 
here, the Hindu Nesan, of the 1st February, remarks:—It 1s not worthy of a 
Director of Agriculture to argue ‘like this. He knows by experience that, with 
the Indians, profit is not the sole concern. He has exerted himself to a great 
extent in furthering the cultivation in this country of the varieties of cotton that 
are in great demand in foreign countries. He 1s himself aware of the results of 
his advice to the cultivators in this respect. Is it proper for him to advocate 
vow the export of cattle forgetting his past experience? We request that the 
Government will, hereafter at least, institute searching inquiries into the 
hardships and losses caused to us by the export of cattle from India. 


62. Dwelling at length on the loyalty and the seff-sacrificing spirit of the 
Indians and the services rendered by them to the 
British Government during the Indian Mutiny 
sixty years ago and during the great European war recently, the Lokopakari, 
of the 8rd February, observes:—It is only with the conviction that the British 
Government, who are bent on securing liberty to the minor powers, will not fail 
to grant liberty to India also, that the Indians have sacrificed and are still 
sacrificing their life and property on behalf of the rulers. The Government of 
India, getting suspicious of the Indians, have come forward to make permanent 
repressive measures, and the Indian Civil Service party have begun to complain 
that granting liberty to India will endanger their powers and privileges. Is it 
in consonance with the British spirit for these Anglo-Indians to agitate against 
the Indians obtaining liberty, fraternity and equality which are the ideals of the 
British ? One of the speakers at a recent public meeting held in Madras pointed 
out that the introduction of repressive measures was likely to cause unrest in the 
country. We hope that the Government will pay due regard to this warning. 


63. Referring to the high prices of all articles, chiefly that of kerosene oil, 
the Lokopakari, of the 3rd February, observes :— 
If railway transport facilities are afforded, it 
appears these difficulties may be obviated. The Government should not be 
indifferent but should adopt all possible measures to mitigate the sufferings of 


the people. Mighty efforts should be made to regulate the prices of all articles 
indispensable for living. 


64. The Swadesamitran, of the 28th January, publishes in Tamil the proceed- 
ings of a public meeting held in Madura on the 


Export of cattle. 


Repressive measures. 


High prices. 


Public meeting in Madura. 
Civil Service Association in Madras. 


65. Ina leader under this heading, the Desabhaktan, of the Ist February, 
complains that some ‘‘ Fools”, who are injuring 
a this country in collusion with Anglo-Indians, are 
daily finding fault with it, and characterising this class of people as traitors to 
the country and a mean lot, indulging in vituperation and ignorant of a feeling of 
brotherhood, adds :—These people are adopting several devices to injure the 
Desabhaktan ;and we learn that a few, who hold a peculiar view in politics, are also 
trying, owing to their jealousy of this paper, to suppress it. Some are afraid of 
us, a8 we are often condemning the actions of the bureaucrats. But we do not 
condemn all their actions, but only such of them as are against the British spirit 
and justice, and this only shows our devotion to the British rule. Nationalist 
papers and patriots should work with zeal hereafter. If the Rowlatt Bills are 
passed, mother Bharata will have to live in an eternal hell. To avoid this, 
numerous people should be prepared to undergo misery and nationalist papers 
should y sien up 1m every corner. The just war to be begun by the Desa- 


bhaktan ereafter will be a might : z ted 
to God, the king and the a one, = requires the help of many, devote 


* Our zeal ’’, 


25th idem to protest against the work of the Indian — 
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66. In its leader under this heading the Desabhaktan, of the 8rd February 
observes:—The bureaucrats are ruling India as 
they like and have begun to opy ress the Indians 
who want a responsible form of government. On this account differences crop 
ap between them and the people. The popular leaders wage a constitutional war 
with words, while the bureaucrats, without putting an end to this war by just 
means, resort to cruel repressive laws such as the Arms Act, the Press Act and the 
Defence of India Act. While repressive measures press the people on one side, 
the soul force of patriotism will be emanating on the other. The war now wages 
between the repressive force of the bureaucrats and the soul-force of the patriots. 
We do not know which of these will triumph in the end. The patriots should 
develop their soul-force to put down the actions of the bureaucrats supporting the 
Rowlatt Bills. Unceasing constitutional war should continue until the mischief of 
the bureaucratic administration goes down and responsible Government grows 
strong in India. Patriots! ‘The bureaucrats are supporting the Rowlatt Bills. 
What are you going todo? Are you going to stop with mere words, or are you 
going to agitate within constitutional limits? ‘The latter course will get you 
victory. } : 
67. Referring to the observation of the Madras Mail that, if there were no 
. : sedition in India during the last two or three years, 
_The Madras Mail and repres- there would have been no need to pass the Defence 
ee ne of India Act, ths Desabhaktan, of the 3rd February, 
remarks:—As a rule all innocent acts appear to be guilty ones to the Govern- 
ment of India. Whose f-ult is this? ‘he Defence of India Act was enacted 
solely with the object of preventing the Germans and other enemies from 
coming to India and from any of their movements spreading here. But the 
bureaucrats have applied the Act as they liked. Who is responsible for this ? 


68. The Desabhaktan, of the 4th February, contains the following obser- 
vations among others: —It is not our point to 
speak ill of the foreigners who do not care for the 
interests of India. What to call those Indians who work with them to the detri- 
ment of their own country ? They should be classed only as traitors to the 
country. That traitorous party has originated only in this Presidency, having 
for its main duty service at the feet of the bureaucracy. When we are told that 
that party has come forward to support the Rowlatt Bills, how are we to describe its 
treachery ? Is there any sin worse than that of betraying the country for the 
sake of titles and wealth ? 


6Y¥. Keferring to the benefits that are likelv to result from the enquiries of 
The India, Coanei) Committ this Committee, the Desabhaktan, of the 4th Febru- 
Ouner, Noramaess ary, observes:—From a perusal of the list of 

members, some appear to be new names and we have reason to doubt if these 
will be experienced in Indian matters. ‘The views of H.H. the Agha Khan are 
antiquated ones. Lord Inchcape, a big railway capitalist, who has tasted the 
privileges of the India Office, is not likely to be in favour of effecting great 
changes. lrofessor Kaith is the only member who can make known his indi- 
vidual opinion easily We need not say much about the views of Babu Bupendra 
Nath Basu. It is, however, a matter for satisfaction that the Marquis of Crew, 


Unceasing war. 


A traitorous party. 


DesaBaakTaN, 
Madras, 
3rd Feb, 1919. 


DesaBHAETAN, 


Madras, 
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DEsABHAKTAR, 


Madras, 
4th Feb. 1919. 


DEsaBHAETAN, 


Madras, 
4th Feb. 1919, 


who, while Secretary of State for India, has had.a good knowledge of the condi- — 


tion of India, has been chosen to be the President of the Committee Though he 
is in favour of Home Rule being granted to India, what can he do singly ? 


(0. Referring to the news that the power of supervising the ee 
"mai 

India’s position in the world. of Mesopotamia and other countries will be give 
meant the people of India or the Government of India which, unlike as in other 
countries, is not identical with the people but is a body representative of the British 
Government, the Swadesamitran, of the 4th February, remarks that giving India 
power of supervision over the administration of other countries after first recog- 
nizing her status and granting her self-government will be in conformity with her 
Condition, the assurance of the British Government and the object of the war, 
that unless self-determination is granted to India simultaneously with other 
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countries in the world and India is thereby made inattractive to other nations, 
any number of Leagues of Nations will not secure peace in the world and that 
what India wants 1s 
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not the power of supervision over Mesopotamia but the 
status of controlling Mesopotamia and other couutries. 


71. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Andhrapairika, of the 29th 
January, gives a brief summary of the proceedings 
of a secret meeting for discussing the reforms said 
to have been held at the houseof Mr. K. Srinivasa Ayyangar, in which the Hon’ble 
Mr. B. N. Sarma is reported to have, in contravention to the view ex oigne by 
him in the Delhi Congress and the Andhra Conference, proposed that the reforms 
of Mr. Montagu must be accepted as they stand as otherwise his scheme may fall 


A secret meeting. 


through and we may be deprived of even what has been promised to us. 


72. The Andhrapatrika, of the 25th January, publishes in Telugu the letter 
of Mr. Galletti, the Collector of Chittoor, criticising 
the memorial of the Indian Civil Service Associa- 
tion. 


73. With reference to the Delhi Congress, the Desamata, of the 8th January, 
received on the 24th, observes :— ae 
appears that the Government issued an order 
prohibiting the procession of the President. Such a wonderful order has never 
been issued in the last thirty-three years since the beginning of the Congress. 
We do not know what strong reasons there were in the’view of the 
Government for prohibiting at Delhi a procession which they had permitted tiil 
then? Could it be that they regarded Pandit Malavya as a seditionist? It is 
no exaggeration to say that a more respected and loyal citizen it is not possible 
to find in the whole of India. The Government also know it. Nothing 
can be more foolish than to think even in a dream that in a procession conducted 
by such gentlemen there would be any room for apprehending danger. The 
prohibition of the procession by the Government in this manner will only raise 
the value of the Congress a thousandfold in the opinion of the public instead of 
lowering it. A resolution has been brought forward, asking for complete 
autonomy in the Governments of provinces such as Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 
It has been accepted by the majority. The grounds advanced by the 
movers of this resolution, that it has been necessitated by the changes which 
have come over the country during the last three months, and that those changes 
show the expediency of making such claims, are sound. 


The Desamata, of the 15th and 22nd Janu- 
ary, publishes fully in Telugu the speech of the 
President of the Delhi Congress, part of which 
appeared in its last issue. 


74. The Desamata, of the 8th January, 


The Indian Civil Service officers. 


The National Congress. 


The thirty-third Indian 
National Congress. 


The Delhi Congress. 


engulfed in competition. The great European war has shown t 


of big nations is chiefly responsible for this state of affairs. 
unanimously declared the d 


, & first-rate power. 


publishes in Telugu a portion of the speech of the 
. President of the Delhi Congress. 


75. The Andhrapatrika weekly of the 22nd January, writes under this 


heading :—. People want at heart peace and 
happiness, but in practice they are naturally 
hat the selfishness 
All politicians have 
‘ estruction of this selfishness of big nations and the 
protection of the rights of all nations as the objects of the war. When 
we consider the constitution and members of the Peace Conference, the promi- 
nence of white races will be evident. In thirty years Japan could become 
er. But the vast continent of India, the home of infinite resources, 
with her 350 millions of people could not get the status of even small States. 


The Indian representatives at the Peace Conference appointed by the Government 


have not the necessary ability and courage to urge there the claims of the Indians. 
Physical for 


ce and financial power have been the two main causes for the 
oppression of people in the world. Statesmen are glad that the war which has 
come to an end has destroyed militarism and established democracy. But what 


Last week. 
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the war has destroyed is German militarism and not the principle of brute force 
itself. The Powers that have met at the leace Conference are trying to prevent 
the expansion of the enemy countries, by means of brute force and not by the 
power of right. When stronger nations are obstructing the growth of weaker 
ones, the fire of war carmot cool down. . The social revolution which is 
spreading 10 Europe makes it clear that the very fundamental principles on which 
the social structure has been based in the West have to be modified. The strikes 
of labourers in the Bombay mills and of one lakh of workers in the ship-building 
docks also point to the same truth. There are signs of a social revolution 
even in Britain, as can be seen from the aggression of Sinn Feiners, the labour- 
strikes, the desire of soldiers for demobilisation and the declaration of freedom by 
labour leaders. - The whole Anglo-Indian community in India is hostile to 
the grant of political reforms to India. ‘The Anglo-Indian merchants, the Anglo- 
Indian papers and the Anglo-Indian civilians in the country are manifesting a 
reactionary attitude. The grant of high offices does not solve the problem 
of India; it will have to be solved by the principles of self-determination and 
freedom which are now agitating the world. Unless the British Government and 
the people of India understand this secret and work for the attainment of that 
end, India and the Indian nation cannot derive any benefit nor command any 
respect. 

76. The issues of the Andhrapatrika, of the 27th and 28th January, publish 
the speech of the President of the Godavari District 
Co-operative Conference, held at Amalapuram, which 
| contains occasional remarks such as :—It is not just 
that the Government which derives a large return over the capital outlay on 
irrigation works should take advantage of the absence of competition like ordinary 
merchants, and increase water-rate as it pleases. 


77. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 30th January, writes :— 

The Madras Mail wrote yesterday that no 
aper conducted with decency and self-respect 
could have any ground tu be afraid of the Rowlatt Bills. Whatever repressive 
laws may come into force, the Anglo-Indian papers know full well that they 
enjoy perfect immunity from them. The use of strong medicines in the 
absence of serious diseases will undoubtedly spoil health and create trouble ; nor 
is it strong medicines that will invariably be useful in curing troublesome 


Gidavari District Co-operative 
Conference. 


‘No more fear’. 


complaints. Modern medical men say that in many such cases simple antidotes 
will do very well. Nobody objects to the punishment of an offender. But 
it is punishment without trial and on mere suspicion that pains everybody. The 


new Bills do away with the authority of. law courts and afford room for the 
exercise of unbridled power by the Police. It seems that the Rowlatt Committee 
has found the Police to be quite above reproach till now. But this finding of the 
committee fails to be convincing, as it conducted its inquiry in secret and in 
disrezard of the principles of legal procedure. It has been pointed out by some 
gentlemen that the Viceroy’s Council is not authorized to pass these Bills. 


78. In its leader under this heading, the Aitakarini, of the 26th January, 
writes :—. To add to these difficulties, the 
Indian Civil Service Association has come into 
being. They are rulers as well as opponents This is the unspeakable pity of it. 
All the efforts of the people of India to realize their ideals will appear to the 
authorities as anarchical methods. The Indian Civil Service Association 
and its memorial tell us plainly that the authorities are hostile to our union and 
to the realization of our ideals. Almost all Indian papers have condemned 
the action of the Indian Civil Service Association. The arbitrary power so 
natural to this service becomes, therefore, apparent. _A new repressive 
policy, hitherto unknown in India, is about to come into existence. From the 
advice given by some of our countrymen after the advent of the Rowlatt Com- 
mittee Report, it is clear that coercion is likely to become stronger, if the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Scheme is not accepted. Mr. Bannerjea’s speech at the Law College 
supports this conclusion. It has become the habit of the Criminal Intelligence 
Department to let free Anglo-Indian papers, however strong may be their language 
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and to find fault with the Indian papers, however cosomey they may write. 
To serve the country of one’s birth and to desire one’s birth-right are looked Upon 
as sedition. Two of the three delegates nominated to the peace conference 
are still here. ‘The Reform Committees have finished their inquiry at Madras 
and have gone to Bombay. Their proceedings were all:secret. There cannot be 
a graver crisis for the Indian ideals than this. ; 

79. Under this heading, the Aitakarini, of the 26th January, writes :—G.0. 
No. 430, dated 5th October 1918, proposing some 
amendments to the hereditary rights of village 
officers is greatly agitating them. We do not know in what manner the hereditary 


| Village officers. 


_ right of these village officers of all things in the world has hampered the adminis- 


tration of the country. Every village officer is protesting against the proposed 
amendments. Numerous meetings, memorials and deputations are being got up 
for the purpose. Even the day fixed for receiving representations.on the subject 
has been postponed to the 30th April. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 28th January, publishes a communication, from 
the pen of a correspondent, about the Bill of the 
local Government making certain changes in the 
suceession to village offices, in the course of which the following observations 
occur among others :—This Bill seems to aim at rooting out the right of succession 
by the rule of primogeniture and, by gradually curtailing the right of hereditary 
succession too, reducing this office to the level of other offices. The village 
officers may not raise their voice against this, for they do not deem the salaries 
they receive as a source of living and have to ineur much loss by holding these 
offices. The fact that the minority of the heir of the last holder of the office is 
also one of the disabilities operating against his succession, makes it clear that the 
right of succession by heredity exists only in name and that the will of the appoint- 
ing authority is the main factor. It cannot be denied that the monigars have to 
spend from their own pockets to make it convenient for the subordinate officials 
visiting the villages and that they are rarely able to recoup the cost of supplying 
materials to the officials of different departments passing through their villages. 
The only thing that makes up for all these hardships is the prestige of heredity 
attaching to the office. The qualifying test for the post of monigar is so easy 
that any one may pass it and succeed in getting the place in competition with the 
richest and most influential landholder in a village. But as far as a village office 
is concerned, it is enough to sev if an applicant belongs to a family which had 
held this post and can conduct the administration efficiently. Even one who 
cannot sign his name may prove to be an efficient monigar. But in these days 
when education has spread, there will be very tew illiterate people. The settle, 
ment of disputes constantly occurring in a village requires tact and experience, 
which can be acquired only by heredity. If the principle of heredity is dispensed 
with, the incumbents of this post may begin to exercise their powers autocratically 
and this may lead to a disruption of the village administration. As it is, the 
authorities have the power of appointing any one they like in the place of a monigar 
going on leave, if they are not satisfied with his nominee. By the exercise of 
this very power, the authorities can regulate the village administration, without 
reek the right of heredity, which will reduce the morale of the applicants to 
this post. 

This article is continued in the Swadesamitran of the 29th January in which 
the correspondent takes exception to the provision in the Bill transferring certain 
powers now exercised only by Divisional offcers to Tahsildars and Deputy 
‘Tahsildars on the same grounds that are adduced in an article about this Bill in 
the Hindu :Vesan ot the 13th idem abstracted in paragraph 81 of Report No. 4 


of 1919, 
A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika,« of the 3rd February, writes :— 


Village officers. The wretched condition of villages cannot 
improve, unless the hereditary right of these 


The village officers. 


village officers who care so little for the well being of the village people is rooted 


out. 
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g0. Referring to the release of political prisoners by the Bengal Government, 


the Hitakariani, of the 26th J :— 

a anuary, remarks : — 

Enea egal es ee Te kindness and the liberality shown by 
prisoners. the Bengal Government in the matter of releasing 


innocent men are really laudable. Of the remaining 385 prisoners, many are, we 
hear, innocent and deserve release. The highmindedness of the Government 
will be all the more commendable, if they order the release of these men also 
after a just inquiry. 


81. Under this heading, the Hitakarini, of the 26th January, publishes in 
Telugu an appeal made to the Indian leaders of 
various schools by the London correspondent of the 
Amrita Bazaar Patrika, which contains:—. . . 
That India should be given the right of self-determi- 
nation is the only fact to be specially emphasised. Papers like the Times 
here are trying to object to the application of the principle of self-determination 
to India. It is not necessary to prove the futility of such fabricated arguments. 
These very papers are expressing themselves in favour of deciding the question of 
the African and other colonies on the principle of self-determination. . . We 
have to place before the Peace Conference through the Prime Minister as firmly as 
we can the view that the progress ot India is only possible under a self-conceived 
scheme of reforms. 


82. Under this heading, the Hitakarini, of the 26th January, publishes in 
Telugu from the Ceylon Daily News, extracts from 
the speech of the Hon’ble Mr. Ramanadhan on 
political reforms in the Ceylon Legislative Council, which contain:—. . . The 
Governors are adepts in appointing dumb non-official members to the council. 

Another point. The Government are also in the habit of concealing from 
non-official members information relating to administrative matters. . . The 
authorities have forgotten that we are also members of the council along with 
officials, and that we are their equals. Whenever they saw us, they used to keep 
us at a distance like contemptible men. There was no lack of smiles and 
shaking of hands, but in reality they began to treat us as out casts by denying 
information required by us for the proper discharge of our duty by the sovereign 
and by the people, and by not caring to have our advice or consent. 


An appeal to the Indian 
leaders i different shades of 


opinion. 


‘Dumb Councillors.’ 


83. With reference to the Declaration of Irish Independence by Sinn Feiners, 
The Irish Republic the Andhraprakasika, of the 20th January, observes: 

. —Further, we doubt if our Home Rulers like their 
Irish Sinn Feiner brothers may not enter Delhi and proclaim the independence of 
India. Already some are fondly asking whether an act which has not been 
regarded as an offence in Ireland would be considered so in India. Some are 
drawing wonderful inferences that as Lord French has not reprimanded the Irish 
Sinn Feiners, Lord Chelmsford also will not reprimand our Home Rulers fur 
doing a similar act. | 


84. Regarding the desirability of having the Hon’ble Mr. Wood as the 
Food-stuffe Director of Civil Supplies, the Audhraprakasika, of 

the 30th January, writes under this heading :—. 
There are some rumours that on the strength of special permits, some 
merchants are exporting rice in larger quantities to other localities than those 
fixed by the Director of Civil Supplies. Since it is difficult to expect from 
Cthers the experience of Mr. Wood in working out the scheme prepared by him, in 
V ew of the complications that may arise out of it, we submit that it would be but 


P oper to have him as the Director of Civil Supplies for a few months more at 
Cast. 


The Manorama, of the 28th January, notes that the reduction of steamer 

| | freight on rice, from Rs. 50 to Rs. 35 per ton, will 

The food problem. help to reduce the market price but wishes the 
Collector of Malabar to try and get also the railway freights on rice and other 


foodstuffs reduced to the original rates. 
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ANDHRAPATRIKA, 


Madras, 
28th Jan. 1919. 


AMDBRAPATRIEA, 
Madras, 
Bist Jan. 1919. 


ANDHBAPATRIKA, 


ist Feb. 1919. 


AmDHRAPATHIKA, 
Madara, 
let Feb. 1919. 


Hrrakakis1, 


Ellore, 
26th Jan. 1919. 


Srd Feb. 1919. 


ANDHRAPRAKASGIKA, 


AYrDHRAPATRIEA, 
Madras 


rd Feb. 1919. - 


ANDHRAPRAKASIKA, 


85. A correspondent to 


The hereditary right y 
village officers: a bane to the iiiterate and unprincipled men, it is better to set 


country. 


86. The Andhrapatrcka, 


The Fifth Kistna District 


Ryots’ Conference. 


of 
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the Andhraprakasika, of the Ist February, writes: 
under this heading :—. . Instead of retaining 
this right and ruining the country by appointing 


it aside and appoint good and educated people. 


of the 28th January, publishes in Telugu the 
proceedings of the Fifth Kistna District Ry ots’ 
Conference which met at Bezwada on the 25th 
January. 


97. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 3lst January, writes :-- 


The Montagu Reforms. 


Speaking at Indian Ruling Chiefs’ Conference at 
Delhi, the Maharaja of Gwalior said that there would 


be much loyalty and contentment in the whole country, if the Montagu Reforms 
were stili further widened to suit the present conditions and introduced ver 
soon. When responsible Ruling Chiefs themselves are for improving the Montagu 
Reforms, it will be seen that the wishes of the people in this respect are but just. 
The Maharaja referred to reforms and not to repressive laws as the surest means 
to promote loyalty, and we request the Government to note his remarks. 


88. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 1st February, writes :— 


wrote thus in its yesterday’s issue: 


Perverse abuse. 


The Madras Mail has cast all decency to winds 
in its condemnation of the national leaders. It 
‘If anybody wants meaningless raving, it 

3 


is enough if he reads the criticisms of extremists on the Sedition Bills. 
89. The Andhrapatrika, of the 1st February, gives in Telugu the remarks of 


An important defect. 


for considering the Rowlatt Bills :-- 


the Bombay Chromcle regarding the constitution 
of the select committees appointed by Government 
It is worth noting that such a leading 


member of the Council as the Hon’ble Pandit Malaviya does not find a place on 
the select committees appointed by Government to consider the coercive Bills. 
His presence on the Industrial Commission went hard with the Simla 
bureaucracy. His conduct in other committees too was not liked by them.” 
The paper then remarks:--It is strange that not only Mr. Malaviya, but 
Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Sarma and Mr. Lyyangar even should not be on the committees. 


90. The AMitakurini, of the 26th January, gives a Telugu version of the article 


What does India want ? 


contributed by Mr. Baptista, under this heading, to 
the Herald. The same article appears in New India 
of the i6th January. 


91. Referring to the constitution of the Committee to inquire into the work- 


The new [oquiry Committee. 


recommendations of this Committee, the 


ing of the India Council, the Axdhrapatrika, of the 
3rd February, remarks :—. . Whatever be the 
people of India will not be satisfied, 


unless the India Council is completely abolished and the Government of India is 


made responsible to them. 


92. Regarding the proportion of Brahmans and non-Brahmans in the Judicial 


The Judicial Department. 


hardly seen in this department like stars during the day-time. 


Department, the Andhraprakasika, of the 3rd Febru- 
ary, writes in its leader :—Non-Brahmans are to be 


-. This depart- 


ment is manned by Brahmans from top to bottom. We think that may be the 


reascn for such an uncommon state of things. 
non-Brahmans are equal in qualification, 
in the department through favouritism. 
this branch to note the above fact and do 
We do not know whether the Hon 


Though both Brahmans and 
the former have come into prominence 
We request the authorities in charge of 
justice to educated non-Brahmans. . . 
’ble Mr. Justice Ayling, the appointing authority 


is unable to get suitable non-Brahman educated men for the posts of District 


Munsifs and Subordinate Judges or wheth 


sentation of non- Brahmans in his department. 
only 15 lakhs, 


the claims of their educated men are not 


er he is not aware of the meagre repre- 
The number of Brahmans being 


the 4 million non-Brahmans in the Presidency are dissatisfied that 


respected in the Judicial Department to 


eh clin ted chan 
“ pan lite aa ae — 
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the extent to which their numerical strength warrants. It will, therefore, be 
the duty of the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Ayling and other Judges to remove ‘this 
dissatisfaction. — | 

Then, after complaining that all the District, Munsifs and Subordinate J udges 
in the Kistna district are Brahmans, the paper gives an instance of Brahman 
favouritism in filling up an acting clerk’s vacaney in a District Munsif's Court. 
The facts are briefly these: A District Munsif recommended an unqualified 
Brahman for an acting clerk’s post. The District Judge, while returning the 
application of that Brahman candidate, forwarded the applications of two qualified 
non-Brahman candidates, one a Mubammadan and the other a N ayudu, with: the 
direction that qualified men should be appointed. The District Munsif did not 
appoint either of the candidates whose applications were forwarded to him by the 
District Judge; but he selected a qualified-Brahman candidate. 

With reference to the above incident, the paper observes:—. . . You 
ask: Has the Kistna District Judge calmly passed over the matter? 
We are sorry that even European Judges are also stooping to such unjust 
practices? . . . Kven European Judges are treating such highhandedness 
with indifference. We say that the Government and the Judges of the High 
Court will do well to take proper notice of such irregularities, and reprimand the 
oficers at fault. 


93. Referring to the donation of Ks. 30,000 contributed by Mr. Tilak to the 
: Labour Party in England to convert the Heraid into 
The practical wisdom of 4 daily, the Kistnapatrika, of the |st February, 
me. Sak. observes:-- . . . In every country having a 
democratic form of government, the Labour Party is coming into power. Though 
such a result has not happened in England for some reasons, the present ministry 
is not likely to continue long. Fresh elections are inevitable next year at least, 
though not this year. Labour candidates are sure to predominate then, and 
there will be a Labour Ministry. If this does not come about, a revolution in 
England is inevitable. It may be said that it is our misfortune that the Labour 
Party should have failed to be triumphant for the present. . . When in the 
same British Empire, one party is suffering misery under the tyranny of capital 
while another, under the dominance of a bureaucracy, it is but natural that both 
should join hands and try to get at the pinnacle of freedom. It is doubtful how 
far the movement of Indian self-government will succeed under the present 
Unionist Government in England, which is opposed to liberty. 


%4. Reviewing Sir John Woodroffe’s book, ‘‘ Is India civilised ?”, a corre- 
spondent to the Kistnapatrika, of the lst February, 
writes:— . . Sir John Woodroffe says: An 
sensible Indian who has lived for a little while in Europe can understahd the 
brutality, the drunkenness, the horrible adultery, the revolting deeds and the bad 
conduct of the people there and can silence any western by bearing testimony to 
the wretched condition of the west. But such a miserable condition has not yet 
befallen this country. 

It seems that Mr. Elphinstone also wrote thus about India: Here, adultery 
is not so rampant as in the west. In this respect, India will teach a lesson to all 
the other countries. The westerners should be ashamed to look at the spotless 
character of Indians. 


9). With reference to the rise of prices of foodstuffs, the Sudarsini, of the 

The burn; 15th January, writes in its leader under this head- 
<8 ¢ burning hunger. ing:—All the strong hopes of the people that 
since the war has come to an end, prices of foodstuffs will go down and that 
there would be no more suffering for them, have been blighted, and prices are 
now rising higher than what they were during the war. . . Should the three 
hundred and thirty-three millions of men suffer for years together all sorts of 
troubles for want of food to eat and cloth to wear? OGod! what kind of justice 
wthis? It is proper if the Eurupean races who are going to benefit largely from 
the war suffer a little inconvenience just now; but why should those who have 
no hope and no advantage, suffer all this unbearable misery? . . When the 
people are restless under such a great famine, it is quite surprising that the 
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Government should say that the conditions are not yet 80 dark as to require 
their action in accordance with the Famine Code. Already, the whole country 
is being greatly agitated. Should this continue for some time more, we fear that 
untoward conditions may arise. We request the Government who are the parents 
of the people to make arrangements without a moment’s further delay for the 
supply of plenty of foodstuffs in every district and for the sale of cloth to the 
poor at special concession rates. Indians may or may not have self- 
government. Jt is enough if they can appease their burning hunger. 

The proposal of the Government to enhance taxes on land at the present juncture 
comes, like a rain of fire in the mid-summer. It does not become the 
political wisdom of such a liberal-minded Government as the British. To try to 
remove misery as far as possible is a sign of liberality. Will it not be cruelty to 
throw additional burden on these unfortunate people ? 


96. Under this heading, the Dina Bandhu, of the 10th January, which was 
received on the 24th January, writes :—. 
Of those who deserve to be honoured, Mr. P. Ven- 
katarangayya who is spending his money so freely for the poor is one. It is 
very strange that among Government servants none of Mr. V. Bhogappayya 
Sastri, Mr. Appadurai Pillai and Mr. Muhammad Humayun Sahib who have 
done hard work in connexion with the war should not receive any honour. . . 
It seems that people are talking in different ways of the title of ‘ Rao Saheb’ 
conferred on Mr. Srinivasaraghava Achari, the Sarishtadar of the Kistna District 
Court. But we believe that the Government will not honour any one without 
reason. 


97. With reference to the present Coalition Government in England, the 
Andhrapatrika, of the 4th February, writes in its 
leader:— . . The New Statesman says. . . 
There may be fresh elections in 1920. The Labour 
Party will certainly come into power then, if it makes a diligent use of the 
opportunities before it. 

The above lines were written a month ago Though they might appear then 
as conjectures only, it may be said that they will come out true from what has 
taken place since. The problems which the Government has now to face are so 
grave as to warrant such an assumption. One cannot but be struck with 
the doubt whether the Coalition Government can successfully deal with such 
questions as the Sinn Fein movement, the Labour unrest and the cry for complete 
independence for South Africa. In addition to these, it is necessary that the 
problems of India and Egypt should be solved at once. ‘I'he responsibilities of 
the British Government are increasing day after day. The English people are 
not wifhout the ability to solve such problems. If the present Government works 
in accordance with the wishes of the people, well and good. If not, there will be 
fresh elections soon and the Labour Party is sure to come to power then. 


98. The Village Officer, of the 10th January, gives the proceedings of the 

OE eis? Bapatla taluk village officers’ conference criticising 

geeks a viege ollicers’ con- the Village Offices Act Amendment Bill and the 
: ; speech of the President thereof. 

The same paper gives the resolutions adopted by the Ellore taluk village 


The new year honours. 


The British Government: its 
present responsibilities. 


officers’ association criticising the said Bill. 


The issues of the Village Officer, of the 10th and the 25th J anuary, give the 


criticism of some persons and some village officers’ associations, on the Village 
Offices Act Amendment Bills, . ' 


i issues of the Andhrapatrika, of the 25th and the 27th January, publish 
the proceedings of the first Kistna district village officers’ conference held at 
Bezwada and the speech of the Chairman of the Reception Committee. 


99. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 8rd February, has the following in its 

Sill tal te ls news columns :—There is great excitement every- 

ee where in India regarding the question of reforms. 

Some people are beginning to think why we too should not organise a republic. 
It is impossible to say what will happen in course of time. 
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100. Anent the punishment retire wa re a Rangoon merchant for starting an 

| unlawiul combined lottery and Kuri, the Manorama 

i. for Gov- of the 28th January, urges the necessity for Gov- 

_erome , ernment holding an enquiry immediately into 

similar Kuris now being carried on in various parts of the Presidency, so as to 
prevent unlawful schemes under which the poor are likely to suffer loss. 


101. Reviewing the report on Co-operative Credit Societies for 1917-1918, the 
Manorama, of the 31st January, considers the 
progress made during the year to be ‘very 


satisfactory ’, and it endorses the opinion of the 
Government that the active co-operation of non-official leaders in the establishment 


and maintenance of Co-operative Credit Societies is very necessary, and that if 


they undertake such valuable work it will be an important and lasting benefit to 
their brethren in this land. 


102. A note in the Manorama, of the 3ist January, refers to the statement 
made by a correspondent of the Vimes of India that 
4,700,000 tons of various foodstufts, 3,000,00u tons 
of wheat, etc., were sent to England from India 


during the last four years and that it is a great 
pity that at least in consideration of the heartiness with which India made the 


above contribution to England, the Government of India cannot find its way to 
place five or six unengaged ships for the transport of rice, etc., from Burma, to 
relieve the distress of the people of India consequent on the scarcity of food in 
India, and adds that this year’s famine is unprecedented and it is specially to be 
regretted that the Government of India is not doing the needful to arrange for 
the supply of rice and such other matters. 


103. Referring to the withdrawal by the Government of Bombay of its 
prohibition to transport food grains from one 
district to another within the Province, the 
Manorama, of the 3lst January, expresses its 
conviction that a similar withdrawal of prohibition in the Madras Presidency is 
likely fo relieve the present situation and alleviate famine and distress. It 
commends the idea to the Government for consideration and necessary action. 


104. *In an article calling upon the people of India in general and of Malabar 
in particular to praise, adore and imitate Doctor S. 
Subrahmanya Ayyar’, the Kerala Kesari, of 
Chingom-Kanni 1097 M.E. (August—October 
1918), pays him a glowing tribute for his selfless and courageous endeavours 
for the uplift of Mother India, and takes very strong exception tv Mr. Montagu’s 
‘disgraceful and unfounded’ churacterisation, in Parliament, of Mr. Ayyar’s 
‘holy epistle’ to President Wilson, as ‘‘ disgraceful and unfounded.” 


105. In an article under the heading ‘the origin of Vande Mataram, a 
Vande Mat correspondent of the Kerala Kesart, of Chingom- 
slr ta code Kanni 1097 M.E. (August—October 1918) gives 
what he says is a compilation of the most reasonable portions of theories advanced 
by different people on the subject. He siys:—lIt is a well-known fact that the 
East India Company, which came to India for establishing a match industry, 
used all sorts of devices, in and out of season, and thereby created splits among 
the Indian Princes, secured possession of the land and began to administer it. 
When Indians arose from their slumber what they actually saw was that the 
power of the English was firmly established in the land, and the land was filled 
with whitemen. The sons of India were extremely pained to contemplate the 
downitall of holy Mother India and consequently began to bestir themselves for 
®recovery of their lost glory. A Government conducted in accordance with 
the wishes of foreigners was not agreeable toanyone. But alas! What could be 
done! While we were sleeping they defrauded us and took everything under 
their control. . . During the administration of Warren Hastings a most terrible 
famine visited the northern parts of the country, but the administrators were not 
kind and sympathetic enough to make arrangements for the protection of the 
People. a 


Co-operation in the Madras 
Presidency. 


The obligation of the Govern- 
ment of India regarding famine 
in India. 


Inter-district transport of 
food grains 


Doctor Subrahmanya Ayyar’s 
letter again. 
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® 
On seeing that the Government, was indifferent to the peoples’ safety, the n 
hearts of the people were filled with a desire for revenge, and the calm tempered tI 
sanyasis, and other large-hearted people made themselves ready to drive the k 
foreigners out of the land. Even the uneducated masses were touched by the f; 


agitation, and the whole of India from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin shook 
with a tremor of vengeance. The sanyasis met in conclave and thought about 
lans to destroy the enemy. . . With Vande Mataram as their war cry, they 


began to loot the villages and kill all Europeans they came across. . . The a} 
Governor-General sent a large army against them, but it was impossible to defeat h: 
these irresistible people who were moved by the force of patriotism. They were p 
also found to be great experts in carrying on a sort of gorilla warfare without 

giving the enemy an occasion for open fight. Wherever the ct sy sounded A 
Vande Maiaram, there, they were always victorious. . . The article concludes s. 


with a prayer to mother India to infuse the power of Vande Mataram in her 


children, who are striving with all their heart to restore to her freedom and . 
prosperity. + 
Moxsstn-1-Daxuan, 106. The Mukhbir-i-Dakhan; of the 22nd January, referring to this subject, Ww 
POR yy si writes:—We should be grateful to the British 8( 
India’s Under Secretary. Government for the treatment meted out to India. 0! 
We are greatly indebted to the Hon’ble Mr. Montagu, the Secretary of State for 
India, and His Excellency Lord Chelmsford, the Viceroy of India, for drawing up 
a reform scheme for India, which greatly surpasses Lord Morley’s Reforms. 
Although the extremists have expressed their disapproval of the reforms, the 
Indian community unanimously declares that the Montford Scheme will gradually 
confer on India the dignity of self-government. R 
In spite of the change in the Government, the same Premier, the same t} 
Secretary of State for India and the same Viceroy continue to hold office and now of 
the Premier has graciously been pleased to confer on Sir S. P. Sinha, that able M 
son of India, the exalted position of Under Secretary of State for India. This is hi 


a fresh chapter opened in Indian politics in British History. No one ever dreamt 
that such a high position would ever be conferred on an Indian. 
We hope that Mr. Sinha will assist the Secretary of State as far as pogsible in 
the matter of the Reform Scheme and in his present position prove an acquisition b 
to the House of Lords. t 


Indian Muhammadans hope that Lord Sinha will take his cue from the SI 
Premier and laying aside all racial bias, and prejudice expouse the cause of - 
Mussalmans as well as that of the other communities of India. b 
Mosura-1-Daxnan, 107. The Mushir-1-Dakhan, of the 27th January, writes:—Sir S. P. Sinha, ¥; 
arth Jan. 1919. Under Secretary of State for India, is the first » 
Congratulations to Sir §, P, Indian to be raised to the Peerage. The people of th 
Sinha on his being raised to a India are unable to adequately express their be 
Peerage. appreciation of the honour -conferred upon their th 
_ compatriot. T 
_ The writer expresses sincere thanks to His Majesty the King-Emperor of al 
India and in congratulating Lord Sinha prays that he may live long to enjoy the a 
distinction and to be mindful of Mother India. 
ee The Desabhaktan, of, the 21st January, publishes a contributton from th 
2iet Jan. 1919. ieee. Babu Bepin Chandra! Pal to the Amrita Bazaar G 
Patrika, in which, while welcoming the appoint- th 
ment of Lord Sinha as Under Secretary of State for India as a fulfilment of an Ww: 
assurance given in the @ueen’s Proclamation, he expresses {the view that the of 
principle of such appointments, which is based on the policy of Lord Morley in elf 
rallying the moderates to the side of the Government, will have a deleterious ca 
effect on public life in India. ur 
Qavur Buronr, 108. ‘The Qaumi Report, of the 28th January, referring to Mr, Tilak’s sugges- lo 
28th Jan. 1919. Mr. Tilak’s suggestions tion that all India should elect a panel of twelve mi 
rs su 
delegates, etc., observes:—Undoubtedly this is @ 
sound proposal. Although the Peace Conference has to deal with mostly Islamic > 
matters, yet no Muhammadan leader has been nominated. We again invite the C 
attention of the Government to the fact that at least one Muhammadan leader is de 


ae 


necessary at the Peace Conference who will be able to explain matters and save 
the different communities and commissions from erring. When the Government 


kindly approves of the delegates of obscure communities, 
from the renowued Muhammadan community. 


will it not appoint one 


109. The Mukhbir-t-Dakhan, of the 28th J anuary, in a lengthy leader be tats an 


His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
appeal for a crore of rupees. 


hard times. 


It remains, how 
aid to His Excellency’s request. 


subject, writes:—The contribution (of a crore of 28th Jan 1019. 
rupees) demanded is undoubtedly a very large sum 

and difficult to realize in India especially in these 
ever, to be seen whether immediate attention will be 


We will surely say that Indians should interest themselves in that behalf. 
Although we had to face hardships during the war, and people are still complain- 
ing of high prices, yet our condition calls for gratification when compared with 
that of the people of Bulgaria, Serbia, Montenegro, Roumania and France, etc. 

The Editor in conclusion asks : is it nut incumbent on the public to discharge 
its duties by paying something out of its pocket in support of those through 


whose exertions we are now reaping satisfaction ? 


We hope that the sons of the 


soil will pay immediate attention to the Viceroy’s appeal and give tangible proof 


of their generosity and liberality. 


IT 1.—LecisiaTion. 


110. With reference to the condemnation of the Rowlatt Bills by the Leader, aes ag, 


The Moderates 
Rowlatt Bills. 


the Andhrapatrika, of the 8rd February, observes:— 3rd Feb. 1919. 
Anglo-Indian papers have been inducing the 
Moderates to support the Rowlatt Bills. But that 


this attempt has not met with sufficient saccess 80 far is proved by the observations 


of the Leader on the subject. 


We suggest that it is the duty of the other 


Moderate papers to express their disapproval of the Rowlatt Bills, as the Leader 


has done. 


The Vaisyamitran, of the 27th January, remarks that these Bills would ‘48% sa 


The Rowlatt Bills. 


prove an obstacle to every work undertaken for the 27th Jan. 1919. 
benefit of the public and observes :—Before drafting 


these Bills were the legal experts in India or England consulted on the matter ? 
Such Bills are drafted by the official members of the Imperial Legislative Council 
as they like and passed into law with the help of their official colleagues and those 


non-officials who care for titles. 


These laws are not always worded clearly in the 


beginning, so that the Judges and lawyers find it possible to interpret the pro- 


visions thereof as they like. 
ment have in the Indians. 


This itself shows how much confidence the Govern- 
On the one side they praise the Indians saying 


that but for them the advance of the German hordes against Paris could not have 
been prevented and on the other they call the Indians seditionists and plead for 
the introduction of more stringent laws to deal with them than the existing ones. 
The fact that these Bills are the reward of the Indians for having sacrificed their 
all in the war should be communicated to the representatives of different countries 


assembled at the Peace Conference. 


SwaDEsaMITRAN, 


The Swadesamitran, of the 28th January, refers in detail to the provisions of Molin, 
the second Bill and observes:—The provision that a mere notification by the 26th Jan, 1919, 
Government that the scheduled offences prevail in any area will render Part I of 
the Bill applicable to that area is explained by saying that it is introduced only 
with the object of expediting trials in the interests of the public. ‘Ihe number 
of the scheduled offences in any particular area may slightly increase, owing to 
either high prices or some quarrel or other petty cause, and yet the Government 
can apply Part I of the Bill to it. The several safeguards which an accused has 
under the ordinary laws are affected much by this Bill, thus leading to the people 
losing their natural rights as subjects. Similarly the provisions in Part II will 
make it difficult for one to escape, even though he may be innocent, if he is 
suspected by the Government. The Police are the eyes and ears of the Govern- 


ment and the Police rely upon their informants. 
Court against the order of the Government. se. 
deprives the people in an area notified by the Government of their right to prove 


There is no appeal to the High 
Thus Part II of the second Bill 
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their innocence through a public trial in a Court: of Law established by His 
Majesty.- So the result of the provisions of this Bill is to render the ordinary law 
ineffective and grant absolute powers to the Government. The Government 
have these powers already under the Defence of India Act. But, as the people 
have been objecting to the application of this Act on ordinary occasions, this 
Bill authorises the Government to exercise at any time the same powers, after 
notifying in the Gazette that there is a likelihood of unrest or disturbance 
occurring in any area. It practically empowers the Government to take awa 
the rights of the subjects by a stroke of the pen, relying on the Police. While 
things are taking this turn in India, popular rights are being strevgthened in 
Europe. President Wilson stated in the Peace Conference that it was the people 
of the United States that were the masters of that Government and that the 
one object with which they entered into the war was to secure for each nation in 
the world the privilege of determining its own form of government. When such 
excellent principles are in the air in Europe, an attempt is made in India to 
deprive the people of rights enjoyed by them from time immemonial, and this 
makes one doubt whether India does not form part of the world. But it was asa 
part of the world that it rendered all possible assistance to the Allies in the war. 3 
While remarking that the causes which led to this war should ke rooted out, | 
Mr. Wilson mentioned among such causes the suppression of the smaller kingdoms } 
by the larger ones, the attempt to govern an unwilling people by the force of 
arms and the efforts made by a handful of people to control the world and decide | 
the fate of different races even as pawns in a game of chess. Let us hope that | 
the officials will recognise the defects pointed out by Mr. Wilson, as far as they 
-are concerned, and, without trying to shape the destinies of this big country as 
they like, conduct the administration according to the wishes of the people. 

The Hindu Nesan, of the 28th January, has no faith in the argument advanced 
that the Government will not apply the provisions of those Bills often and, 
remarking that, once the bureaucracy is entrusted with the powers under these 
Bills, they will surely exercise them on the slightest possible pretext, instances 
the case of the Press Act and the Defence of India Act to prove how the assurances 
given by the Government of occasional and sympathetic appiication came to 
nothing and exhorts the people throughout the country to raise their voice against 
these Bills being passed into law. 


DsaBwakzan, In commenting again on these Bills, the Desabhaktan, of the 28th January, 
seth Jen ipo, observes:—The bureaucrats are going to bring into force the new repressive 
measures. ‘There is no doubt that the obstinate bureaucrats will in their (Indian 
Civil Service) Association consider the ways of applying these measures in the 
respective districts. While the whole world is steeped in the joy of liberty, it is 
nothing short of barbarism to subject India alone to different kinds of cruel laws. 
The Indians have now well understood the ways and tactics of the bureaucrats. 
Let them know that it will be impossible hereafter to govern the Indians by means 
of repression. . . If the Indian non-official members of the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council oppose the Bills, then the bureaucrats might preach that these 
Bills would be used only against anarchists and would not affect those that agitate 
lawfully. ‘The Indian representatives should not be duped by these enticing 
words. ‘They have already had instances in which they were sv duped. So we 
warn them that it is no longer wise for them to believe the assurances which may 
be given by the bureaucrats and risk their primary rights. . . Perhaps the 
Rowlatt Committee have made a recommendation in the report to give up the jury 
system, only after knowing that the trend of the public opinion is. in favour of 
liberty! What a bold act it should be to try to bring in repressive measures 
setting at naught public opinion. If the Government really want to put down 
anarchists, where is the harm in having trial by the jury system? The bureau- 
crats in India attempt to bring everlasting disgrace on the Britishers who have 
won laurels in the righteous war in Europe and Asia. What a mad Act it is on 
the part of the authorities in wantonly discording public opinion and thinking of 
conducting the administration as they please? © bureaucrats! To not hurt the 
feelings of loyal Indians. You think that by repressive measures you can quell 
unrest and discontent in India. This is a wrong notion. You propose to reward 
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the Indians with new repressive laws for their services during the war. 


W t 
you not to be ungrateful. e reques 


The Swadesamiran, of the 29th January, reverts to this subject and **43mamm™an 
observes :—The people have not been given even breathing time in this matter, 29h Jan. 1919. 
for the Bills are to be introduced at the meeting of the Imperial Legislative 
Council on the 6th instant. They should be glad that the Government have not 
chosen to suspend all rules regulating the conduct of business in the Council and 
get the Bills passed into law on the same day. No one could have discovered a 

- better method of blocking the Home Rule propaganda work. While we longed to 
secure political powers, we are faced by the danger of losing even the existing 
paltry privileges. ‘T’hese Bills in effect frame a charge against all the 33 crores 
of people in India. If one commits an offence, no one would object to proper 
steps being taken to get him punished. But it isa novelty, unknown in any 
country, to deprive the people of a locality, a province, nay even throughout 
India, of the privileges to which they are legally entitled, merely on the presump- 
tion that a few are likely to commit some offences. If the words of Edmund 
Burke, that the natural rights of the human race are a Divine gift and that. if 
they are affected prejudicially by any action of the Government, such action 
should be dropped for that very reason, are true, the only proper course now will 
be to drop these Bills and not push them through the Council hastily. But the 
Government have decided not only to introduce them but also to refer them 
to a Select Committee. The constitution of this committee is again curious. 
First of all, it is not the Law Member but the Home Member that is in charge of 
these Bills. Similarly, care has been taken to avoid from the committee man 
who have a knowledge of law. ‘The Hon’ble Mr. Sastri will be on it. He himself 
admitted at a meeting of-the Council that he had not the required knowledge of 
law to opine on matters like this and yet the Government have attributed this 
admission to a sense of modesty on his part and decided to include him in the 
Select Committee, deeming him to be fully qualified to express an opinion on 
these Bills. Of the two representatives of this Presidency in the Imperial Council, 
the Hon’ble Mr. Sarma is well versed in law, as the Government are aware, while 
the Hon’ble Mr. Sastri has admitted his ignorance of law. Perhaps this is the 
very reason why the Government have decided to choose the latter in preference 
tothe former for the committee! Similarly the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohun 
Malaviya is an emenient lawyer and he has sacrificed his life for the public 
welfare. Why has he not then been included in this committee? Perhaps his 
inclusion as a member of the Industries Commission has given a taste of him! 
The haste with which the Government are moving and the clever way in which 
they are forming the Select Committee clearly show that they are decided upon 
getting these Bills passed soon without much of change. So, unless the people 
throughout the country meet and alter the obstinacy of the Government by 


communicating their protests against these Bills, even the existing happiness of 
the Indian community will be curtailed. 


Reproducing in Tamil the comments of the Bombay Chronicle on these Bills, *)yewaxtam, 
and accepting the same the Desabhaktan, of the 29th January, observes:—India 29th Jan. ig19. 
has helped England at a critical juncture only with the idea of strengthening the 
relationship between her and England. While so, why do the bureaucrats in India 
attempt to spoil it ? What profit would they derive if India is at variance with 
England? Are not the benefits conferred on India by the bureaucrats enough ? 

Why should they think of doing her further evil? They have carried and are 
still carrying away the wealth and other things of India. Ah! The bureaucrats 
have too much of gratitude !! 


_. The Desabhaktan, of the 31st January, again writes on this subject as =ymisiht™ 
lollows:—If these Bills are passed into law, then the Indians, whether rich or sist Jan. 1919. 
poor, educated or uneducated, will be required to be under the Police rule. We 
need not say anything at length about this rule in India, which generally means 
tyranny. The Indians should therefore raise a hue and cry against these Bills 
being passed and this cry should reach the British public and His Majesty. — 
Ihe same paper exhorts the Home Rule Leagues and Congress Committees 
to hold protest meetings in every village and communicate the resolutions to the 
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Viceroy, the Prime Minister and the President of the Peace Conference, ang 
observing that a danger has now arisen in India to the liberty and property of 
man, remarks that, if the Rowlatt Bills are passed, India will be ever a country 
under bondage and slavery. 

The Desabhaktan, of the 3ist January, publishes, from the pen of a corre. 
spondent, a lengthy article on these Bills, in which the following observations. 
occur among others :—-‘'he laws made hers which either contravene the laws of 


God or refute them, are unjust and cruel ones Such laws will root out human 


society. The repressive measures which the Government now propose to introduce 
are not only unjust, but are also barbarous in character. It will be want of 
wisdom on the part of the authorities to subject all the people alike to a barbarous 
act. Brothers and sisters! Bear in mind that the whole Indian community will 
perish if the murderous Rowlatt Bills are passed. You should sve that these 
Bills are not passed. I urge this on you as one of ry duties. 

The Swadesamitran, of the lst January, and the Desabhaktan, of the 31st 
January and the Ist February, publish in Tamil the proceedings of a public 
meeting held in Madras on the 30th January 1919 to protest against the passing 
of these Bills. | 


The Swadesamitran, of the 3lst January, reiterates some of the arzuments 
adduced by it already against these Bills and, echoing the views expressed about 
them at the public meeting held in Madras on the previous day and remarking 
that. while the British statesmen have been unstinting in their praises of the 
willing help rendered by India, they have permitted the introduction of repressive 
measures to any extent, adds:—Itis the duty of the Government of India to 
prove the existence of a state of affairs which will justify their attempt to legislate 
on the lines recommended by the Rowlatt Committee. As they have not even 
tried to do this, it can be surely taken that such a condition has not arisen. A 
suggestion has been made at the public meeting yesterday that, if it is a fact that 
these Biils are introduced only in the interests of the public, their consideration 
may be postponed till the new Legislative Council is formed, seeing that the 
present Council does not represent the public and we learn a resolution to this 
effect will be moved by the Hon’ble Mr. Patel at the next meeting. Though the 
authorities may, in their present temperament, find it hard to accept this sugges- 
tion, it is clear from the views expressed at yesterday’s meeting by people holding 
different political views that, unless the suggestion is acted upon, the Government 
will be creating an excitement among people who are now peaceful. The Bills 
were condemned by all classes of politicians yesterday and the Government 


should take the resolutions passed at the meeting to voice the public opinion of 


the country. Otherwise, let them adda preamble to the Bills to the effect: 


‘ Whereas it is necessary to excite a peaceful people, it is hereby enacted as 
follows ’. 


Referring to the proceedings of the protest meeting recently held in Madras 
and to a communication appearing in the Hindu;from the pen of Mr. C. Rajapogala 
Achariyar of Salem, questioning the competency of the Government of India to 
enact a law of the nature of these Bills, the Hindu Nesan, of the 31st January, 
comments as follows:—When once a doubt has arisen in the matter, if the 
Government of India should without clearing the doubt enact a strange picce of 
legislation like this, the result will be nothing but unrest. The desirability or 
otherwise of enacting such a law should be decided by the Parliament, because 
the public will have greater confidence in their decision than in that of the 
Council of the Government of India, as the official element predominates in the 
latter body and as it is the Executive Council of the Government of India that 
prepared these Bills. It is essential to know impartially whether the Imperial 
Legislative Council is empowered to pass these two Bills. In our opinion the 
Government of India do not seem to have such power. Even if it should be 
decided otherwise, we should represent to the British public that it is the prayer 
of the Tndian people that the question of passing these Bills should be decided by 
the British Parliament as they involve many matters of vital importance. 
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The Vesabhaktan, of the 33st January, and the Swadesamitran, of the Ist 


February, publish in Tamil the resolutions passed at a meeting held at Salem, on 
the 29th January 1919 (?) protesting against these Bills. ' 


Adverting to the proceedings of the protest meeting held at Madras, the 
Desabhaktan, of the 1st February, remarks that the statement made by Mr. Ranga- 
swami Ayyangar at that meeting that tbe Imperial Legislative Council has no 
power to pass these Bills into law, and that the present Council is not a represen- 
tative body of people but is only a tool in the hands of the Executive Government, 
is not unfounded, and observes :—Even the Government of India seem to have no 

ower to pass these repressive laws. It is then highly unjust and improper for 
them to venture to bring into force such measures. While it is the duty of the 
Government to rule the country in such a way as to promote civilization and 
education, they are determined to act otherwise. 

The same paper again comments on these Bills in the following strain :--We 
are afraid that the excitement now caused by these Bills, may lead to any unrest 
when they are passed into law. Mr. Yakub Hasan expressed the same fear when 
he spoke in the protest meeting recently. "he majority of the Indian politicians 
are anxious lest the British armies in India should have much work to do. 

The Government of India comprised of the bureaucrats have not published the 
Rowlatt Committee’s report in full. They say that portions which would not be 
interesting to the public have been omitted. But how do they know that the 
public would read only certain parts and not others? ‘The views and the acts of 
the Government of India are indeed wonderful! The Indian politicians ask what 
the purpose is of publishing the Rowlatt Committee Report immediately after the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reform proposals came out. It has been the custom for 
India to recieve reforms and repressive measures simultaneously. It is thought 
by wise men that the purpose of publishing the Rowlatt Committee Report just 
after the publication of the reform proposals is to repress the politicians who ma 
agitate that the reforms are deiective and demonstrate to the British public that, 
as there are anarchical schemes in India as stated in the Rowlatt Committee 
Report, granting too many reforms to her is undesirable. We do not correctly 
know what the motive of the Government of India is. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 3rd February, reverts to a consideration of 
; these Bills and observes as follows among other 
The Rowlatt Bills. things:—If the Defence of India Act, which is 
essentially a war measure, and the regulation of 18:18, which was passed at a time 
when order had not been restored in the country, are not applied, the authorities 
can get one, whom they suspect, punished only after proving his guilt in a court 
oflaw. But if these Bills are passed into law, this principle will cease to be. It 
is stated in the Administration Report of the Government of India for last year 
that there was no unrest of any kind in the country, and that there was no 
political agitation whatever as far as the ordinary classes were concerned. Where 
is, then, the necessity for a piece of legislation, which affects the liberty of the 
people? None else but the bureaucracy can make it dangerous for the people, 
who exercise their liberty of speech and writing and, if the bureaucracy go to this 
length, who is to check them ? The Parliament, which has this power legally, is 
faraway, and so, if the people, who are affected by the administration here, are 
prevented from expressing their opinion, the bureaucracy will come to have 
absolute powers. Raja Ram Mohan Rai wrote to Lord Crawford in 1828 express- 
ing his regret at the then Government frequently passing laws without consulting 
the people and ascertaining their feelings. Ninety years have since passed, but 
there has been no change in the trend of the Government. Laws are passed still 
without realising the feelings of the people and even when they are realised, 
without caring for them. 


The Desabhaktan, of the 4th February, publishes, from the pen of a corre- 
spondent, an article in which the following observations find place :—Till now we 
were freely giving vent to our grievances. We are gagged hereafter. Russian 

ws are dancing in British India with gaping mouths and making us their 
Victims. True patriots will have to succumb to the Rowlatt Bills. When 
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Mazzini, the celebrated Italian patriot, was walking along the street meditatin 
on something while he wasa boy, he was arrested by the Austrian authorities. 
When his father questioned the authorities as to the cause of his arrest, he wag 
told in reply that in Italy youths were not permitted to walk about the streets 
meditatively. I apprehend whether such measures will be introduced in our 
sacred country too! This kind of Home ktule we do not want, Brethren, there is 
only one way of getting rid of this law. When this law comes into force, true 
patriots should silently walk to the prison house and call out: ‘ Officers, open 
the doors. We will enter the prison now because we have to do it one day or 
otber and why should we give you unnecessary trouble then”? If the whole of 
India acts in this manuer, this law will be defeated. 

SwapEsamiTRAN, The Swadesamitran, of the 3rd February, publishes the proceedings of a public 

gra Feb 1919, meeting held at Dindigul on the lst idem to frotest against the passing of the 
Rowlatt Bills, and this paper and the Desabhaktan in their issues of the 4th idem 
publish a summary of the proceedings of a similar meeting recently held at 
Tuticorin. 

Suaepipemeen, The Andhrapatrika, of the 31st January, publishes in Telugu ‘the proceed- 

81ct , ag : | ings of the public meeting held in the Gokhale Hall 

The Rowlatt Bills. to protest against the new Criminal Law Bills and 

summaries of the speeches delivered thereat. An English version of the same 
proceedings appears in the Hindu of the same date. With reference to the 
meeting, the Patrika observes :—A perusal of the proceedings of yesterday’s 
meeting at the Gokhale Hall will show the feeling of indignation which the new 
Bills are arousing in the country. . . The new Government will be in a 
position to appreciate well the difticulties of the people. . . Anyhow, there is 
no doubt that the Bills will be passed into law by the Imperial Legislative Council. 
The people should not give up the matter on this ground. ‘They should try to 
test the competency of the Government of India to enact such a law and see that 
the Parliament itself takes up these Bills for consideration. 


a = ge The Andhrapatrika, of the 4th February, publishes in Telugu brief reports 
4th Feb. 1919. 7. Bowieit Hill of the public meetings held at Calcutta, Nagpur 
il ance Bezwada and Rajahmundry to protest against the 


Rowlatt Bills. 
DrRavViIDax, 


sect 111. The Dravidan, of the 3lst January, publishes in Tamil a long leader 
81st Jan. 1919. F Peofte Duty Bill reproducing the sentiments contained in a leaderette 
men See ey in Justice of the 3uth ilem on this subject. 
AwpHRAPRAEASIEA, 


— 112. Under this heading, Andhraprakasika, of the 3rd February, notes irom the 
$rd Feb. 1919. speech of the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
a passage containing:—. . . It will be no 
exaggeration to say that the very next day that the 

hereditary right is taken away, the whole Government from the village to the 
Imperial administration will fall into disrepute. There cannot, therefore, be a 
piece of greater shortsightedness than the attempt to destroy this right. 
DesaBHIMANI, 


ma ' 113, Under this heading, the Desabhimani, of the 8th January, reproduces from 
8th Jan. 1919. i bi ee a ee the second 'l'elugu pamphlet published by the Guntir 
Officers Act Amendment Bill. District Association criticising the Hereditary 

; Village Officers Act Amendment Bill, a portion, 

which contains:—. . . The provision sanctioning the appointment of 4 

qualified man from the divided family of the permanent office holder, if one such 

cannot be found in the undivided family, violates the law of primogeniture, as 

laid down in the Hindu sastras. . . ‘lhe amendment gives power to a Deputy 

Tahsildar to disqualify a man who, however, learned and respected, happens to 

be poor, 1f he does not like him for any reason. Then, it is very difficult to 
understand the meaning of such terms as “ bringing the Government into 

contempt ” and ‘the tranquility of the village” which are used in the disquali- 

fication relating to public peace. The result of all this would be, it may be said 

without doubt, that all those who fail to please the Deputy Tahsildar or superior 

officers and incur their displeasure will come under the above disqualifications. 

It can be said with certainty that the bureaucracy will disqualify all those 
sympathising with and working to some extent for the. cause of the public. . - 
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To bring down these oftices which are governed by the Hindu ! f primo- 
geniture to the level of ordinary pas filled up by 2 eae et ae = uae 
a 


is contrary to justice and political traditions, besides being a source of unbounded 
discontentment in the country. 


114. Referring to the Rowlatt Bills, the Kistnapatrika, of the 1st February 
writes under this heading :—The Government of 
India are determined to pass the recommendations 
of the Rowlatt Committee intu law. In the past, 
they gave the Morely Reforms with one hand and the Press Act with the other. 
While Mr. Montagu is busy in England in preparing the scheme of self-govern- 
ment for India, here the Government of India are trying to enact repressive laws 
which cut at the root of the fundamental rights of man. No amount of cries and 

rotests of the people will avail. Once the Government have made up their 
mind, their will becomes law against any odds. When the people have no power 
of legislation, their cries will be but cries in wilderness. . . Weare hailing 
the advent of self-government with acclamation. We are expressing our joy at 
the appointment of Sir S. P. Sinha as the Under Secretary for India in the House 
of Lords. But ropes are being prepared to stifle liberty to-morrow. Are these 
the days of freedom ? 


The repressive policy of the 
Government of India. 


ie” pike vail 115. The Andhrapatrika, of the 4th February, 

P e ps nd ss uk village publishes the proceedings of the Ongole taluk 

omcers ¢ village officers’ conference, and the resolution 
passed thereat. 


116. With reference to the new Sedition Bills, the Desabhimani, of the 29th 
The Sedition Bille January, writes:— . . . ‘The secret sessions 
held oY the Rowlatt Commissions are themselves 
proofs of the fact that the procedure adopted, and the information collected by them 
were alike unjust and illegal. . . They have suggested in their report many 
modifications to the present criminal law. Some of those modifications are meant 
to be temporary and some others to be permanent. All these proposed amend- 
ments are detrimental to the rights of the people in India. Such laws are not 
in force in any country. The Indian National Congress alter discussing at length 
all these aspects of the matter, wholly condemned the report on sound reasons. 
It is highly regrettable that in these circumstances the Government in disregard 
of public opinion should try to introduce Bills at the next session of the Imperial 
Legislative Council with a view to passing into law the recommendations made in 
the report. . . It seems highly strange and perverse to us that such repressive 
measures which are a menace to the freedom of the loyal people of India who 
have fought so bravely in the war should be sought to be enacted for the purpose 
of punishing a few anarchists who are found to exist only in some corner. ‘lhe 
new amendments upset many principles of law and are unknown in any other 
civilised country in the world. ‘They violate the principle of English Law, which 
lays down that the accused should be presumed to be innucent, till his guilt is 
proved. Another strange provision of the new Bills denies the nght of appeal 
to the convicted. The necessity for passing into law a Bill with many such 
harsh provisions has not been shown. ‘To pass it after peace has been established 
in the country is unjust. . . Mr. Rajagopala Achari of Salem questions the 
power of the 7 Realise: hate of India to enact sucha law. It seems that the members 
of the Rowlatt Commission were themselves doubtful on this point. 


117. Adverting to the Rowlatt Bills, the Axdrapatrika, weekly of the 29th 
January, writes in its leader under this heading :— 
The New Repressive Act. . There is no wonder in the new repressive 


Act causing deep regret to all Indians and to all lovers of British Km pire. 

Who can maintain that a necessity has arisen in the beginning of the year 1919, 

for these coercive measures which were found to be unnecessary at the time of 
assing the Indian Penal Code eighty years ago and at the time of the Great 
ndian Mutiny sixt years ago? It will be ridiculous to say that after eighty 

years of British Rule, India has become a hot bed of sedition which has been 

unknown to her all these years. Even admitting this to be true, it is the British 
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Government and not the people of India whio are responsible for this spread of 
sedition. . . It is puinfal that the British authorities, merchants, and editors. 
in India should fail to understand the secret of one of the most important lessons 
taught by the war, namely, that sedition and revolution which are 80 common in 
countries governed chiefly by coercive legislation are but very rarely met with in 
countries having free and independent forms of Government. Punishment 
of offenders by means of the strong provisions of the Penal Code already in force 
is a feature of all civilised governments. ‘The substitution of the methods of a 
despotic government in place of the principles of civilised governments frustrates 
the very object of the British Government. _ It is against statesmanship to 
try to enact laws on the basis of the drastic recommendations of the Rowlatt 
Commission. Saying that the loyalty of the people checked the conspiracies 
of the revolutionaries, the commission has recommended repressive laws for the 
whole of India in order to punish a few offenders. . On reading the new 
Bills from beginning to end, we are afraid that they will cut at the’ very root of 
ersonal freedom in India, should they become law. Since the members of 
the Rowlatt Commission are themselves doubtful of the competency of the 
Government of India to pass these Bills into law, it is of the utmost importance 
in the interests of India and the British Empire as well that legal experts should 
decide the point and prevent this fresh coercion. 
BwADesHaBHiMavyd, 


er om 118. The Swadeshabhimani, of the 3)st January, in a leading article condemn. 
Bist Jan. 1919. ing the Hindu Inter-caste Marriage Bill, remarks :— 
The Hon’ble Mr. Patel’s ‘The Bill aims at too radical a piece of reform and 

Hindo inter-marsiage Dill. is directly contrary to the ancient codes of law. 

The argument that marriage under the new measure is purely optional is as 

ridiculous as the opening of public houses in fresh localities and stating that they 

are meant only for persons who stand in need of them. ‘The contention that the 

Bill aims at giving individual liberty of action becomes meaningless when it is 
remembered that individual likes and dislikes have perforce to be overlooked 

whenever they are at variance with matters of communal importance. Just as 

the authorities are wont to tell us when we demand self-government that reform 

should be gradual—though there is no precedent in history to show that a full 

measure of political reform granted all at once has led to any untoward results— 

social reform too should be gradual and may be commenced with the liberty of 
inter-marriage among the numerous sub-sects of the four principal castes. The 

orthodox sections of Hindu society at all the important cities have protested very 

strongly against the Bill and it is the duty of the orthodox classes including the 

heads of the various religious institutions and the priests in South Kanara as well 

to gauge the trend of current events and express their opposition to the Bill by 


means of resolutions at meetings duly communicated to His Excellency the 
Viceroy. 


a 119. In an article criticising the Bills based on the recommendations of the 


Sist Jan. 1919. ie Meeslets Mencia Rowlatt Committee, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 31st 
January, observes:—The provisions of the new law 

make it fully evident that the bureaucracy intends to put an end to all popular 

liberty of speech and writing. Even words, signs and expressions against 

the ‘ public servant’, which means the bureaucracy are to be regagded as 

sedition. In short, this new measure expects that the people should silently put 

up with the doings of the bureaucracy without passing any comments whatsoever. 

We see before us a series of eclipses both here and in England even before the 

dawn of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms. The monster shadow of the Rowlatt 
Committee is already darkening the horizon in the shape of a new law. We 

would request the authorities to give effect to just one suggestion which was 

made by the Hindu, namely, that the new Bill should be laid before the statesmen 

who meet at the Peace Conference; the Conference will then know in what 

manner the bureaucracy is going to reward poor India who has so dutifully 

ie helped the Imperial Government and their Allies in the great war. 


ABuTUDAYA, 120. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 5th February, observes that the Moslems 


Mysore ° 
bth Feb. 1919. The Mosl ; would do well to support the Moslem Marriage 
Pe Bill. se ts: Registration Bill inasmuch as it merely seeks to 
give the parties the option of strengthening the 
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evidence in regard to marriage by a simple process of registration in addition to 


the customary rites, if necessary ; and that the Bill would prove a great help in 
curtailing the expenses of marriage among the poor. 


121. Under the heading ‘The Black Bills, the Lokaprakasam, of the 3rd Loxarnaxasam, 


- neg February, writes as follows in English :—The series ard Feb 1919. 
The — core of public meetings held from the Himalayas to the 

Cape protesting against the passing of the Criminal Procedure Amendment Bills 

on the harsh recommendations of the Rowlatt Report is a clear testimony of the 

unpopularity of the measure the authorities seem bent upon adding to the Statute 

Book. . . In these days of advance and progress of democratic institutions, 

when the Government of Great Britain is desirous of improving the reciprocal 

relation between the Governors and the governed, it is idle to think that in the 

teeth of so much opposition and public discontent, they will pass the measure now 


on the legislative anvil. We refuse to believe it as being more undiplomatic 
than unstatesmanlike. 


122. The Qaumi Report, of the 27th January, referring to Mr. Yakub Hasan’s — Revoxr, 
Municipal Bill F Minute of Dissent on the Select Committee’s report 97th Jan. 1919. 
The Municipa m SE“ regarding the Madras Municipal Bill, writes :—As 
Muhammadans. ’ 


the matter is at present before the Government, it 
is incumbent on the Muhammadans to repeatedly draw the attention of the 


authorities to the question and to appeal for the grant of our rights. We, too, 
have the right to a share in the management of municipal affairs, but we have 
been overwhelmed by the numerical superiority of the Hindus. If the Govern- 
ment were to draw a distinction between the Hindu and the Muhammadan com- 
munities, each would enjoy the right of electing its own commissioner. 

The Editor advises the Muhammadans of Madras to convene a general 
mecting and to invite the attention of the Government to the fact that it is 
necessary to take such steps as will secure our separate rights, and to point out 
that unless we are given the right of separate election we can derive no advantage 
from the advancement or the expansion of the Empire. 


We hope His Excellency Lord Pentland’s Government will deal justly with 
the appeal of the Muhammadans. 
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IV.—NatTIvE States. 
123. The Mushir-i-Dakhan, of the 27th January, says:—In November last a 
A declaration by His Excel- 


when placing the young Maharaja of Bharatpur 27th Jan, 1919. 
oe a a. a the Masnad, His ent the Viceroy made 
por I y au important and statesmanlike speech, in the 
course of which he observed :— 
“In Europe self-government is being established in lieu of autocratic rule. 

The Government of India decided that the people of India should have a fair 
share in the administration of their country Native States should also infuse 
into their governments the spirit of freedom and self-government ; for, without it, 
the interests of peoples cannot be safeguarded from the influence of autocracy.” 

Ata time when the Reform Scheme is under discussion, His Excellency’s 
declaration is very encouraging and shows that the Viceroy supports and favours 
the idea that responsible government should be introduced in British India and 
in Indian States. At the same time he is opposed to interference by the Imperial 
Government in the internal affairs of the States. 

This pronouncement in effect instructs the Indian States where there are no 
Local Funds or Corporation Boards to establish such institutions as expeditiously 


as possible with a view to their affording the necessary training in the principles 
of self-government. 


ERRATA. 


Report No. 4. 


Page 101, paragraph 9, line 24, insert ‘the’ before ‘ girl’. 
‘9 105. ' . ‘ 18 s 17 , substitute ‘ untriendly ’ for ‘ friendly ’. 
» 105 ~ 18 ,, 20, substitute ‘given’ for ‘ gave’. 
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Report No, 4—cont. 


Page 105 Paragraph 18 line 23, omit ‘ has’ before ‘ fought ’. 
: = - 18 ,, 2%, omit ‘ and ” before ‘ what’. 
- ‘is 7s 50, insert ‘a’ after ‘have’. 
- is | oa 53, substitute ‘ Khalifas’ for ‘ Khalifs ’. 
» 100 ‘ 18 ,, 3&7, substitute ‘ severed’ for ' serious ’, 
,, 106 Pe - 48. insert ‘ would’ after ‘ world’. 

107 re Io 7. substitute ‘leave’ for ‘ have’. 


-— oa ‘é 19 ., 26; insert ‘not’ ufter ‘ does’. 

«4: 107 . 19 ,, 5L, omit ‘is’ after ‘and’. 

i, fe 19 ,, 58, insert ‘a’ after ‘made’. 

“a we em 19 = ,, 8, insert ‘the’ before ° authority °. 

i. aon a 13. for ‘ communities’ read ‘ committees’. 

», 138, line '16, for ‘the Revenue Board ’ read ‘to the Revenue Board ’. 
Report No. 5. 


Page 150, paragraph 42, line 10, for ‘ single’ rad ‘ singly’. 

- .» 153, paragraph 51, line 7, ‘from the bottom fr ‘ offsprings’ read 

Af ‘ offspring ’. 

. oa = 94 ,, 9, from the top for ‘ Westeners’ read 
‘Westerners ’. 

,, 165, line 39, for ‘ had’ read ‘add’. 

» 166 ,, 40, for ‘ lotting’ read ‘letting’. 

5, 170 ,, 3, from the bottom for ‘ allegation’ read ‘ allegations’. 
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CONFIDENTIAL, 


No. 7 of 1919. 


REPORT 


ON 


ENGLISH PAPERS EXAMINED BY THR CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
DEPARTMENT, MADRAS, 


AND ON 


VERNACULAR PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE TRANSLATORS 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 


for the Week ending 15th February 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are req uested to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Public Department, a brief 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


[I.—Homr ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) Police. 


1. The West Coast Spectator, of the 6th February, remarks :—“ Speaking of Waser Coase 


, the Walavanad case, we should very much like to 5?2TAT™ 
Ev | hh what the police authorities ices dois with the 6th Feb. 1319. 
inspector whose conduct in not producing an important piece of documentary 
evidence was severely criticised by the Sessions Judge. The public expected 
at least an indifferent inquiry and subsequent whitewashing, but nothing has, 
as yet, been heard. In Mr. Windle we have a conscientious, honest head of the 
department who, we know, is rough on slackers and questionable characters and 
we trust he will even now hold an inquiry.” 


2. In an article under the heading “Is it Executive interference ”, the Sourn Inpran Matty 
Tho Police end moctings. oe Indian Mail, of the 10th February, writes :— ge 
meeting of the district people’s association was 
held on the Ist instant with a view to consider resolutions for protesting against 
the introduction of the Sedition Bills and preventing them from becoming law. 
' The meeting was a private one and it was necessary that the discussion there 
should be open only to members. But owing to the presence of Mr. Ramachandra 
Ayyar, CID. Sub-Inspector, the discussion could not go on as it was sure that 
the whole proceedings would become public. . . The question is, has the 
police any right to interfere in meetings which are strictly private? ‘The Sub- 
Inspector was requested by Mr. M. Narayanaswami Ayyar to withdraw on the 
ground that the general body, at that stage, could not allow its proceedings to be 
interfered with by the executive. ‘The Sub-Inspector said that he had orders to 
remain there and would not withdraw. . . The public opinion in this 
country is decidedly of opinion that deprivation of the most elementary rights of 
citizenship as in the present instance is injurious to the growth of the sense of 
constitutional agitation and the bureaucracy does not see that its interference in 
such an officious way is dangerous to the prolongation of good understanding 
between the rulers and the ruled. Itis the height of madness in these days of 
readjustment to accentuate the difference and every care ought to be taken to 
realise that the representative of the executive takes a very serious responsibility 
in an attempt to tread under foot the right of a citizen to hold a private meeting. 
It is a humiliation to feel that even before the Rowlatt Bills become law, 
public life is begun to be threatened with degradation and extinction.” 


(d) Educaton. 


3. In an article under the heading ‘‘ Missionary Insolence” in which NezwIsou, 
: Paes reference is made to the action of the Rev. ji per i190. 

I Asay Missionaries and Johnstone of the O.M.S. College Hostel, Calcutta, 

adion cudente. in throwing an image of goddess Saraswati into a 

dust-bin, New India, of the 14th February, remarks :—‘ The foreign Missionary 

has all the vices of the foreign administrator and exploiter, and also something 

else which is more blighting than what the latter possess. Under the guise of 

religion, he exploits the young Igdian’s self-respect, his love for his country, his 

religion, history and traditions. In other words, he effects a moral and spiritual 
bankruptcy which is infinitely worse than the material exploitation of the foreign 

merchant, planter or the miner. . . Wholesale and persistent calumny of 

Indians and their sacred institutions and the consequent decay of faith and morale 

in the young pupils is quite common. . . Only in India can these bigoted 

bullies take vulgar advantage of the peaceful and reverent dispositions of 
our boys. . . Itis a pity that the country 1s helpless against unc ean-minded 

people and that too foreigners, like the reverend gentleman in question.” 


Weer Coasr 
Srxzcraror, 


Calicut, 
lith Feb. 1919. 


West Ooasr 
Srgcraror, 


Calicut, 
4th Feb. 1919. 


ComMMONWEAL, 


Madras, 
7th Feb. 1919. 
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(f) Land Revenue and Settlement. 


4. The West Coast Spectator, of the 11th February, has the following :— 
coe a ‘The Ernad outbreak once again forcibly reminds. 
Agrarian discontent in Malabar. 4, of the existence of agrarian discontent in 
Malabar. There is acute distress in the interior, paddy is held in reserye 
by certain jenmies and demands made to them by the poor for releasing the 
surplus stock have been treated with derision. We have been fighting shy 
of the agrarian problem for a very, very long time; the Government have let it 
alone the jenmies have cleverly, camouflaged it and the agrarian reformer cries in 
the wilderness. Poverty, which is at the root of every crime, cannot be removed 
from Malabar without a satisfactory settlement of the agrarian question, unless 
eviction, except for valid and reasonable reasons, is entirely stopped, and the 
cultivator given an incentive to improve his holding without fear of being driven 
away by a rival aided and abetted by his landlord. Give us the three F’s—the 
three F’s which Gladstone found so very effective in Ireland and almost put down 
agrarian crime ard discontent—namely, fair rent, fixity of tenure and freedom of 
sale, is the cry that has gone forth, the cry we have heard since 1875. . . As 
we have repeatedly said, agrarian discontent is becoming keener and keener as 
days advance, and we fear that the principle of ‘self-determination,’ whatever 
that may mean, of which we hear so much, has caught the tenants of Malabar also.” 


(&) General. 


5. The West Coast Spectator, of the 4th February, has the following :—‘‘ We 
deeply regret to have to note that the ‘ kerosene 
oil situation’ in Calicut has become intolerable. 
We have off and on pointed out in these columns the remedies the public considers 
the best to deal with the chronic distemper, but the tendency so far on the part 
of the officials has been to let it alone or to issue ponderous platitudes in the 
shape of communiqués. These communiqués and pious exhortations have, however, 
fallen flat, and the result is that yesterday the price of a bottle of inferior oil was 
12 annas. An earlier communigué issued by the Local Government laid 
it down that permit-holders who sold oil above the rates fixed should be immedi- 
ately arrested, taken before a first-class Magistrate, and convicted if the evidence 
was strong. We have, however, reason to believe that this direction of the 
Government is respected more in the breach than in observance. Nearly a week 
ago, a respectable citizen of Calicut complained against a permit-holder. Instead 
of arresting the man at‘once and inquiring into the case, the District Magistrate’s 
office quietly sends on the complaint to the Tahsildar asking the latter functuary 
to report through the police authorities! That means it will take another two 
weeks before the matter is finally settled. This is a case of red tape with a 
vengeance, and we least expected that such an important case would be bound 
by red tape in the face of an explicit Government Order. Our inquiries have 
elicited the fact that Mr. Hall knows absolutely nothing of this complaint and 
that it was forwarded to the Tahsildar’s circumlocution office by some taper or 
Tadpole in his office. We hope Mr. Hall, who is nothing if not strenuous and 
prompt, will hold a searching inquiry and deal properly with the party who is 
responsible for this violation of an explicit ruling of the Government. 
Knowing Mr. Hall’s energy and shrewdness as we do, we have no doubt he will 


take the situation promptly in hand and deal mercilessly with profiteers, high or 
low, and their friends who stand behind the scenes.” 


6. The Commonweal, of week ending 7th February, writes :-—‘‘ An outrageous 

ial Ok dictate iii iusult has been levelled at the All-India Moslem 
tha Huatek acarannall League and Moslems in general by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab. His Honour has declared 
forfeited to His Majesty all copies, both in English and vernacular, wherever 
found, of Dr. M. A. Ansari’s address as Chairman of the Reception Committee of 
the Moslem League Session at Delhi, and the reason for this high-handed action 
is that the address ‘contains matter which is likely to incite acts of violence and 
disloyalty to the King-Emperor, and to sympathy with His Majesty’s enemies, 


The kerosene oil situation. 
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o create feelings of hatred between different clusses of His Majesty’s subjects and 
to excite dissatisfaction towards the Government.’ Is it possible to believe that 
in any other country in the world the address of a much respected and responsible 
public man of the position of Doctor Ansari to a constitutional body would ‘be 
treated by the administration in this high-handed manner ? ” 


7. Ina leader under the heading ‘ ‘The Great Surrender,’ the Hindu, of the 
The Viceroy and the services. 8th February, observes: =-‘-'he bureaucrat has 
es triumphed. If in the hour of his apotheosis we 
may introduce a jarring note, it would be merely to wonder at the completeness 
of his success. His bluff had not even the merit of verisimilitude: it was so 
palpably and unshamedly a bluff. Yet by holding a pistol at the head of the 
distinguished authors of the scheme—an ancient weapon more dangerous to the 
user than the opponent—he has routed the Viceroy and forced as abject a 
surrender as the records of Viceregal invertebracy could show. . . In 
other words His Excellency has offered the services such guarantees as would 
convert the scheme into a blatant caricature of the self-government that was 
promised to this country. ‘That this is not straining the possibilities of the 
situation will, we think, become clear when the nature of these guarantees is 
considered. Judging from their extent and scope it is impossible io resist the 
conclusion that the whittling-down process has already begun and that the 
country will be sitting at a Barmecide’s banquet by the time the scheme becomes 
areality. . . Inthe circumstances we may be excused if we choose rather to 
commiserate the Viceroy on his predicament than to congratulate him, as he seems 
ingenuously to expect, on the grace with which he has rounded an awkward 
corner. . . lhe answer of the Viceroy, stripped of its somewhat superfluous 
verbiage, is in effect to ask them to continue to rule only consenting toa not 
very convincing camouflage as a concession to popular clamour. A public that 
does not share the Vicervy’s robust faith in the service’s beatific virtues may well 
be entitled to ask where it stands in this tender scene of reconciliation between 
him and the services. Had not a wider question been involved than that of 
discipline, the Viceroy may be felicitated on his airy grace in wriggling out of 
an awkward corner, @ grace reminiscent, as Lord Rosebery once said, of a 
butterfly —with a pin through it. But the public has a right to protest if this 
feat of Viceregal acrobatics is performed at the cost of sacrificing a still further 
portion of the not very generous measure of reform proposed in the scheme.” 


8. New India, of the 11th February, states :—‘‘ It is curious that so little 
attention has been paid by the Indian Press to the 
apparent determination of the Government of 
India, presumably with the sanction of the Secretary of State, to perpetuate 
conscription for Europeans and Anglo-Indians. Only a short time ago His 
Excellency the Viceroy declared at a meeting of the Indian Defence Force 
in Calcutta that the defence of this country must largely lie in the hands of 
the British, and that, therefore, it was necessary to continue the existence of a 
force which originally had been intended to last only during the War. . . On 
the other hand, the decision to continue conscription for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians is not only additional evidence of the Government’s unconquerable 
distrust of the Indian people, but shows a pernicious lack of appreciation of the 
very objects for which Great Britain has fought and conquered in the War now 
over. It is important to chronicle and. to denounce such an attitude, so that over- 
whelming evidence may be accumulated as to the vital need for reform in the 
system by which this country is governed. It cannot too strongly be insisted 
that almost all important legislation undertaken since the War is highly retro- 
grade, and, while the fight must necessarily centre mainly round the Rowlatt 
Bills, we must by no means lose sight of the spirit in which the decision has been 
taken to maintain an armed European and Anglo-Indian force for the ostensible 
purpose of defending a country which its inhabitants are presumed to be 
competent to protect. . . What we are concerned with is the deliberate 
insult to the Indian people which such legislation implies. At the present 
moment, India’s prospects are undoubtedly the reverse of hopeful. It almost 
seems as if her great services during the War have not been thought worth 


The Indian Defence Force. 
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Madras, 
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remembering, and that now that the Government is free from other preoccupa-. 
tions, a policy of severe repression is not regarded as inconsistent with Britain’s. 


debt to India,” , 
9. The Hindu, of the 12th February, observes :— We understand that, as 
a result of the gatherings held by some of the 
Lawyers and the Reforms members of the legal profession in Madras to 
Scheme. consider the present political situation, the follow- 
ing manifesto has been decided to be issued and it is being sent round for signature 
not only among the members of the legal profession but also among others. 
The manifesto is not only inconsistent with the resolutions passed at the Delhi 
Congress, but in some respects it is at variance with the resolutions adopted at 
the Bombay Special Congress. . . We do not desire to-day to go into a fuller 
discussion of the manifesto, but we must express our grave doubts as to the 
wisdom and expediency of issuing such manifestoes, accentuating points of 
difference among our public men, at a time when unity of action and solidarity 
of opinion are most essential.” 


10. The Hindu, of the 12th February, says :—‘ Certain sapient politicians of 

the Junker school of thought have epitomised a 

The Montagu-Chelmsford yolyme of criticism of the scheme in the pregnant 
Reforms Scheme. phrase: ‘A Leap in the Dark’. . . Granting the 
absence of illumination it is at least possible to argue that the term ‘leap’ isa 
misnomer in what is at best a cautious and hesitating step forward, with more ample 
provision for speedy retracing than for a bold continuance of progress. . . It has 
been claimed by the authors of the report that their scheme offers the best, even the 
only, solution of the problem of rates sat tem responsible Government. That scheme 
finds its real test in the manner in which it satisfies this pledge. Every other 
consideration apart, it is the duty of the Indian public to see that the trial is a fair 
one. The vastness of the Governor’s powers under the scheme makes tlie chances 
of any real self-government precarious. The authors have talked eloquently of 
guarantees which, stripped of camouflage, would act in effect to fostering the evils 
they are ostensibly designed to prevent. . . The revolt of the services however 
has succeeded in coercing the Viceroy into further concessions to reaction, which 
acting upon on already attenuated measure of reform would have the effect of 
reducing the scheme to the hollowest of shams. . . It is not necessary at this 
stage to demonstrate how hostile the spirit of the services is to anything in the 
shape of reform. That has been made clear with brutal frankness in a recent docu- 
ment. They have definitely refused to give up their rights for merely to justify 
the ‘faith within us’. It is clear, therefore, that the cordial co-operation which 
the authors expected from the services has been transmvted into active opposition. 
- Itis the concessions in regard to the position of services and European 
commerce under the Indian ministers that we assert must. prove fatal to success. 
In the first place European subordinates of the Indian ministers are to have the 
right of direct access to the Governor. . . A more absurd anomaly could 
hardly be conceived than that of investing a Governor with powers of final 
decision, of making a faineant minister a stalking-horse and handing the strings 


for working this puppet show to the bureaucracy. . . Again what about the 


position of the Governor? He must, it appears, be not merely an archangel but 
also consent to serve as the hewer of wood and drawer of water for the services. 
He must persuade obstreperous ministers into reason by influence and persuasion 
and tactful exercise of authority. When so many and heavy interests are 
confided to the Governor’s care he would be more than human if he resists the 
chance of taking the line of least resistance. The services can be very nasty 
indeed if their privileges are threatened. European commerce has carried to the 
pitch of a fine art the accomplishment that consists in howling before one is hurt. 
In this scramble for the Governor’s good graces it is hardly likely, even granting 
to him the best of wills in the world, that the people’s representatives would have 
much chance. We are clearly of opinion that a new situation has been 
created in regard to reforms by this unedifying surrender and that that situation 
requires a searching canvass. ‘The old shibboleths may as well be thrown on the 
scrap-heap and politicians cease to split hairs on whether the scheme is a distinct 
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advance or not. For unless the situatiou is met squarely and the proces: of 
whittling-down reversed there will be little cause left for either the champions or 
opponents of the scheme to worry about its fate.” 


Writing under the heading “the Indian Reforms”’ New India. of the 12th 
February, remarks eet Yet what do we find? ‘The highest dignitary in the 
land, the representative of His Majesty the King-Emperor in this country, and 
one who had signed, along with the Secretary of State, the important document 

romising responsible Government, surrendering to this opposition and trying to 
lacate the official and the merchant, and sacrificing the country in the bargain. 

Strictly speaking the Viceroy ought to have adopted one of the two courses 
against the Bolshevism of the Indian Civil Service. Either he ought to have 
treated it with silent contempt, as unnoticed, or severely rebuked it for its mutiny. 
Instead, His Excellency Lord Chelmsford patted them on the back and told them 
that it was a mere toy that they were offering to Indians and so the Indian Civil 
Service need fear no diminution in their pay, privilege, and prestige. 

To make tie picture complete, the Viceroy even hinted, in his usual polite and 
eriphrastic way, that the ministers will be generally toadies. So we have here a 
fairly good idea of the ‘‘ responsible Government ’’ which we shall have. 

The bureaucracy being thus appeased, the exploiters were then sought to be 
consoled. - European business concerns, it would appear, will be immune 
from Provincial taxation. But are they then to have representation all the same, 
in the Provincial Councils? ‘‘ No taxation only representation”. new principle 
indeed, but quite in consonance with the “ responsible Government” that is 
prepared for India! ‘The pretence that the Indian Government will control such 
taxation and matters connected with European business concerns may be taken 
for what it 1s worth. The responsible Government for India therefore will 
be a perpetuation of the existing system all round, under a different name and in 
amore cumbrous manner. We do not blame Lord Chelmsford for this 
abject surrender to vested interests, hy even going back on his own words. That 
is a matter between him and his conscience. By breaking the pledge he is but 
carrying on the traditions of Anglo-Indian statesmanship. But India must protest, 
and protest emphatically, against his Lordship’s unjustifiable and unfair policy 
of compromising the interests of his trust, and lengthening her term of mortgage 
to foreigners.” : 


11. The Hindu, of the 13th February, writes :—‘ The privilege of possessing 
the casting vote is one which ought to be exercised 
with the utmost discretion, and always on the side 
of amelioration in cases where the vote, which ends 
in a majority, concerns a large number of people or affects the poor. . . It 
was in the case of ryots unable to recoup the money spent by Government that 
the Hon’ble Mr. Siva Rao tried to intervene and failed, because of the Governor’s 
casting vote. His Excellency’s casting vote, decided the issue against the 
poverty-stricken ryot and exhibited a lack of sympathy which is lamentable in 
the head of the Government. ‘ He that hath pity on the poor lendeth unto the 
Lord,’ but that kind of investment is apparently confined to the relief of troops 
smitten in the war. Poverty among the people, in thousands of cases is also a 
result of the war, but it is difficult to remember that in the case of ryots who, 
after all, are the basis of the public which pays the head of it a handsome salary.” 


His Excellency the Governor's 
casting vote. 


III.—L&EaIsLaTION. 


12. New India, of the 8th February, remarks :--‘‘ To-day we publish the full 
text of Sir William Vincent’s speech made on the 
sad occasion—sad for the British Empire and for 
the British people whose fair names will be black- 
ened by these Prussian measures—of introducing the Bills, based on the one-sided, 
‘sab and unreliable report of the Rowlatt Commission. - We have no 
esitation in saying that we look upon that speech as one of which any liberty- 
loving Britisher should be ashamed. But in the citadels of autocracy which are 
held by arch-bureaucrats, sense of liberty and freedom can hardly exist. . 
No responsible Government .has claimed such abnormal engines of oppression ; 
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only irresponsible Government, like the present one, can desire it. If India is to 
get any form of responsible Government, it must first be freed of all coercive 
legislation, and it is ludicrous and absurd to say that non-official members who 
fight for responsible Government should vote for these Black Bills.” 


The Hindu, of the 8th February, says:—‘ The Rowlatt Bills have been 
introduced and referred to a Select Committee in the teeth of the unanimous 
opposition of the Indian non-official members of the Council. The Government 
has made up its mind to flout Indian opinion of all shades throughout the 
country. The capitulation of the Viceroy to the Civil Service and to the 
British mercantile interests which has been made clear in His Excellency’s 
speech and the whittling down and emasculation of the Reform Scheme which is 
its natural result, give us the measure of the so-called responsible Government 
which we may expect. We hope the Indian public will now grasp the realities 
of the present situation and not flinch from taking all the needful steps to save 
the country from the perils with which it is now threatened.”’ 


The following appears in New India of the 10th F regs :=—** For the first 
time in the history of the Supreme Council did the non-officials vote solid] 
against a repressive measure. We hope the bureaucracy will have the 
good sense to consider what that means. The entire vote of the country, through 
its chosen representatives, is cast against the Government; and the speeches 
made to dissuade it from further proceeding with the measures are unequivocal 
and emphatic. So tie Government knows, now at least, that if it goes further, 
the country is solidly opposed to it. ‘The public can in no way be held responsi- 
ble for the outcome. Whatever trouble comes, the bureaucracy will have 
courted it with open hands, and that against the verdict of the country. Perhaps 
it will argue that no trouble is likely. ‘l'hat is the despotic line of reasoning. 
To mention a sinister comparison, the Russian autocrats never thought that every 
exils to Siberia was steadily undermining their own position. . And let the 
bureaucracy note that in the case of none of them was the national verdict so 
unanimously hostile. ‘l’o-day the country is determined to see that the object of 
the bureaucracy as evidenced in these Black Bills is frustrated? Need we 
explain what will be the consequences? Perhaps during the next six months, 
the Government will find it necessary to introduce material law—not to put down 
any rebellion but to fight out the martial spirit. We do not think even that 
will be of any avail.’ 


New India, of the 11th February, says:—* Sir William Vincent is reported 
to have stated at the end of the debate on the Black Bills that it was the Govern- 
ment’s intention that they should remain in force for three years after the 
declaration of peace. (ur comment on this move is that we do not believe in 
the word of the bureaucrats, much less in their intentions. Their record of 
broken pledges is unique. ‘The Indian public will look upon this as in the nature 
of an eye-wash, of which there are innumerable varieties in the shops of the 
Delhi-Simla quacks.” 


In the second of a series of articles on this subject Mrs. Annie Besant writes 
in New India, of the 12th February, as follows :—‘* The First Bill, which is, alas ! 
Number 1 of 1919—the first gift of Britain to India in the year of victory— 
provides for the amendment of the Indian Penal Code and the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, 1898. As regards the punishment of “ Offences against the State” 
(Chapter VI, indian Penal Code) the Indian Penal Code is already savage enough 
and shows out strongly the foreign character of the Government. No civilised 
State with a native Government would punish so severely offences so trivial as are 
therein contained. ‘The changes proposed, permanent amendments of tbe law, 
make the Code yet more severe, and these are made immediately after India has 


a 


poured out lavishly her blood and treasure for the ungrateful country that repays 
her with increasing severity of rule. 

13. The Lndian Patriot, of the 13th February, observes :—‘ In these ways 
the Government have completely set aside public 
opinion and have determined to proceed with the 
City Municipal Bill without the provisions ardently 


The Government of Madras 
and the City Municipal Bill. 
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desired for by the Madras public. The Bill affects the interest of a 1 

of the population, and it ought to have been framed on the lines best ‘shuent 
to them. eS Flimsy and untenable arguments are advanced with a view to 
satisfy a few, while the many are disappointed. The Corporation is 
rendered ineffective and has no voice in determining the best course for its 
management and upkeep ‘The public of Madras view the Bill with the keenest 
disappointment and dissatisfaction, and the strength of public feeling against the 
Bill is not to be disregarded. Opposition is keen and it is sure to manifest itself 
in diverse ways. Monster meetings will be held in the city to protest against the 
measure, and we hope that the public of Madras will lose no time in presenting 
an united opposition to the Bill. We would also suggest that the indifference on 


the part of the Government to respect public feeling should receive proper atten- 


tion from the Viceroy and that His Excellency should be appealed to to exercise 


his veto and order for a reconsideration of the Bill by the Madras Government.” 
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DasaBHIMANI, 
Cuddalore, 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


1I.—Homsg ADMINISTRATION. 
(d) Education. 


14. Referring to the recommendations of the Educational Conference held at 
Ootacamund in March 1916, the Swadesamitram, of 
the 6th February, observes:— The Government 
slept over the matter for the last three years. Now and again there were inter. 
pellations in the Legislative Council which however failed to rouse their interest. 

They have after all issued quite a lifeless order regarding these recom- 
mendations. A perusal of this order shows clearly the real interest and sympathy 
the bureaucrats evince for the voiceless crores of people whose guardians they puse 
themselves to be. Though the Government have been readily promising a good 
deal for the improvement of education, they have not done anything in the matter 
practically. Our present system of administration allows this manner of dragging 
things along wearily. As long as vital questions concerning us are in the hands 
of a foreign bureaucracy who are in no way responsible to us, there is no room. 
for us to expect proper redress. The conference recommended the levy of a 
uniform scale of fees in all elementary schools and a slight reduction therein. 
The Government were not in favour of any such reduction, as they apprehended 
loss to the extent of two lakhs of rupees which in their opinion would affect the 
measures calculated to improve elementary education. This only appears to be 
a quibble. Will not reduction of fees bring in a larger number of pupils? Will 
not that be in itself an incentive for the spread of elementary education ? 


15. Referring to the views of the Government on the recommendations made 
by the Educational Conference presided over by 
the Director of Public Instruction in 1916, the 
Andhrapatrika, of the 6th February, remarks :—. It is not proper that 
adequate help bas not been provided for the depressed classes. The Government 
proposals do not seem to be encouraging to the cause of education. 


16. Referring to the Government Second-grade College for Women at Masuli- 
patam, the Kvstnapairika, of the 8th February, 
observes :— It is not proper to hand over 
to Christian ladies a college where the majority of students are Hindu women. 
Further, these Christian ladies come from the Tamil country and do not know 
Telugu. It is needless to say more. We hope that the Government will try to 


appoint Andhra Hindu women only as teachers in this college as early as 
possible. 


17. A correspondent writing in the Manorama, of the 11th February, states 
that most of the aided elementary schools are 
worked very irregularly by the Managers who 
nominally keep up the schools only for earning the annual grant. The attend- 
ance of teachers and pupils is very meagre, and teaching, if any, is very 
inefficient. The correspondent suggests a reversion to the old result-grant-system 


as a solution to this problem, and invites the attention of the Educational 
authorities to the subject. 


Progress of education. 


Education and grants. 


The Government Girls’ College. 


Aided elementary schools. 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


18. Referring to the suggestion of the Government to appoint special executive 

Wh a citeiiies ol ‘al officers in district boards and such sub-district boards 

. . -%, as deal with large areas, on which they had invited 
executive officers ..in local “Se A ’ wi 

Sadie the opinion of presidents of district and taluk boards, 

the Desabhimani, of the Ist February, says i 
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English:—“. . . It would be seen that except to a few official presidents and one 
or two non-officials the suggestion is not, on the whole, welcome. As we alread 
remarked,the suggestion has raised some apprehensions in certain non-official minds. 
One president of taluk board. shrewdly suspects that the appointment 
has been based on the misconception that non-officials generally as a class are not 
well-acquainted with official methods of correspondence, that they are not punctual 
and regular in their correspondence and that they require some help to conduct 
such official work. Others suspect that it is a veiled obtrusion of the bureaucracy. 
This may be real or fancied. The rank of honorary workers count men of 
remarkable ability, steady and persistent endeavour, and devoted sincerity and 
patriotism. Any measure that is calculated to rouse their jealousy or injure 
their self-respect or affect their dignity and independence in the eyes of others, 
is certainly undesirable at the present stage of our public life re ought to be 
avoided by the Government. At the same time there is no doubt that the 
appointment-—call him a special executive officer, or a dignified head clerk, or a 
paid vice-president—while giving relief to our elected non-official presidents who 
are to-day mainly drawn from a very busy section of Indian public life, will make 
for the efficiency of administration and will help towards maintaining a vigorous 
and healthy official discipline. ‘The necessity of an office such as the one proposed 
in the memorandum, is sure to arise in the future, though not at present, when 
the work of our local boards is sure to increase. . .” 


19. Referring to a letter published in the Madras Mail stating that the 
Government and epldenin, “TATOO of cholera in a village between Kavali and 
Udayagiri are so great that the people unable to 

arrange for the proper cremation or burial of the dead, throw the corpses near the 
tanks where they are eaten by wild animals and birds of prev, the Sampad 
Abhudaya, of the 10th February, observes :— Wise men agree that if a Government 
fails to afford relief to its subjects when they are in distress, that Government is 
unfit to exercise sovereignty over those subjects. The Government ought not to 
give room for such an accusation. They ought to make proper arrangements for 
providing medical relief and warding off the epidemic and escape all obloquy. 
The Mail says that the relief measures would require Rs. 50 while the taluk 
board would not pay more than Rs. 5. It behoves the Government to avoid blots 
on their reputation even if the relief measures should cost fifty lakhs. Else they 


will have committed svicide. 
\ 


(g) Forests. 


20. Reviewing the Forest Administration Report for 1917-18, the Andhra- 
The Forest Administration 227¢r##@, of the 11th February, remarks in its 
Report. leader:— . . . The Government Forest 
Administration Report shows that the Forest 

Panchayats have worked well. If they are based on good foundations and 


entrusted with greater powers and responsibilities, the forest administration is 
sure to make a2 rapid progress. 


(fj) Salt and Abkari. 


21. Referring to a paper read by Sir L. Rogers at the Science Congress held 
Diath eli vile oh enki cl at Bombay on the importance of salt in the 

arvh of salt and epidemies. = treatment for cholera, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 
7th ebruary, writes :—When even such eminent western scientists as Sir Rogers 
admit the value of salt in warding off disease, it surely behoves the Government 
to enquire in what quantities the masses in India are able to get it. When salt 
18 80 valuable in curing cholera, it goes without saying that cholera will not 
break out at all if salt is normally used with food in sutficient quantities. Salt is 
said to he equally usefal in the treatment for plague. India can only hear of the 
immense value of salt through scientists but not ‘now it in practice since Govern- 
ment have prohibited the manufacture of salt at various centres which made it 
very cheap. We trust that Government will give due attention to the observa- 
fions made by Sir Rogers. 


SamMPaD 
ABHYUDAYA, 
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(k) General. 


92. The Swadesamitran, of the 4th February, publishes an account of a public 

meeting held by the Muslim League at Nachchiyar- 
kovil on the 2nd idem, when the following 
resolution among others is reported to have been passed :—'l’his League requests 
the Government to forfeit the Tamil drama entitled " The Eye ot Love” 
written by Mr. P. Sambanda Madaliyar, B.A., B.L., inasmuch as it, contrary to the 
religious tenets of Muhammadans, contains a statement, as found in the Koran, 
that it is permissible to utter a falsehood in return for a thousand gold. 


23. Observing that the Government of Madras are said to have stated, in 
their evidence before these Committees that only the 
administration of Municipalities, the Registration 
Department, the Co-operative Credit Department and such others should be classed 
among the ‘transferred subjects”, the Lesabhaktan, of the doth February, 
remarks:—Cannot even elementary education be classed as a ‘ transferred 
subject”? Can we expect anything better from Lord Pentland’s Government ? 
24. A correspondent to the Desabhaktan, of the dth February, reproduces in 
ve Tamil an extract from a notice said to have been 
Advice to the Dravidisns. —=—isued by the Neo-Fabian Society on the voting 
Franchise in Madras. commenting adversely on the exercise by foreigners of 
certain privileges in India not enjoyed by the Indians, and makes the followi 
observations among others :—O Dravidians, who cry out that the Brahmans will 
carry everything before them in case Home Rule is granted! Just consider what 
is stated in this notice. What enormous rights do the whites enjoy, who 
are not permanent residents of the country and who pay only low taxes! They 
may shoot us as if we were bears, stab us in jest and molest those in carriages 
occupied by gosha women, and for all this they have to be tried by European 
Judges with the help of the European jury. O Dravidians! ‘Just consider 
a handful of Europeans monopolizing more than half the seats on the Legislative 
Councils, while 42 crores of Indians have not got even half the number. Why 
do you feel jealous of Brahmans being returned to these Councils? In what low 
condition are the whites keeping us? Without any feeling of shame, for all their 
interpellations these Brahmans receive the reply “ that the Government are not 
prepared to answer”. QO Dravidians! Will you or any one else, except those 
who do not care much for self-respect, wish to become members of these Councils ? 
Consider these as well as the other iniquities. Join the Home Rulers soon. 


Honour is more important to man than life. The poorest should have liberty and 
should cast away slavishness. 


Ar objectionable drama. 


The Reform Committees 


25. Referring to an increase of 16 lakhs of rupees in the budget provision for 


ici the Police department during the year 1919-20 
hie Provincial Budget over that of the previous year, the. Desabhakian, 
: of the 5th February, observes:—The object of 
making this additional provision for the Police is not clear. We ask what need 
there is to increase the present Police force in each district. An annual expen- 
diture of about a lakh of rupees is incurred on experts in ancient works, and on 
degree-holders in education and for certain other matters. It is not stated to 
whom grants are given under this head. It is apparent that the Government 
propose to incur additional expenditure under this head during the year !919-20, 
but they have not made known for whom and in what way they propose to utilize 
this amount. We ask them if all the Indians who have made great progress 10 
education are to be participators in this grant. 
_  Adverting to the speech of Sir Alexander Cardew in introducing this budget 
in which he has referred to the change of the date on which the budget is 
presented to the Council, the Swadesamitran, of the 5th February, observes :—To 


the best of our experience we do not think that the wishes of the people in regard 
to the receipts and char 


celf ges of the Government will in any way be gratitied by 
means 07 this change. If the Government are in earnest to fulfil the wishes of 
the public, the limitations and restrictions of their own making cannot be an 
impediment. Rules and regulations require that both the Imperial and Provincial 
Governments should not close their budgets before the end of March. Final 
figures are presented in the Imperial Council only at the end of March and in the 
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Provincial Councils only at the beginning of April, and any number of changes 
desired by the people can therefore be made during the interval. jut the requests 
and entreaties made by the representative members at any time for such changes 
are thrown away by the bureaucrats for some reason or other. Unless this power 
is taken away from them, this serious defect cannot be rectified. So we cannot 
find any reason for Sir Alexander Cardew to expect that the slight cliange 
introduced this year will be much appreciated by the representative members. 
It will. be found that, in spite of the failure of the rains and of the heavy prices 
the Government revenues are steadily on the increase. We have often pointed 
out that it is in the nature of the system in vogue in the Madras Government to 
go on collecting increased taxes from the people and accumulate the savings on 
hand. It is usual to prepare the budget, making provision for a large expenditure 
out of the balance on hand at the beginning of the year. ‘lhe same procedure 
has been adopted this year also. We will wait and see if at least next year the 
expenditure is fully incurred and the assurances of Sir Alexander Cardew are 
fulfilled. Land revenue is year after year showing an increase by !0 to 12 lakhs 
of rupees. But along with this, the abkari revenue also has increased con- 
siderably. Ifthe Government should habituate themselves to get such a large 
revenue depending on the evil ways of the people, it is needless for us to say how 
far they can evince real sympathy with the endeavours of the people to curtail 
the spread of such an evil habit. There is no doubt that the provision of 37 lakhs 
of rupees for payment of war allowances to certain employees of Government will 
be recouped by the increase of revenue from taxes. Excepting this item, provi- 
sion has been made in the budget only for matters required by the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucrats ; while those in which the Indian officers and public are interested, 
have been treated with indifference as usual. The Madras Government do 
not look into any matter unless there is pressure from above. The Anglo-Indian 
officers in Madras exerted themselves a good deal to deem the appointment of an 
Indian Secretary to the Government to be a set-off for a District Collectorship for 
an Indian. ‘’hey had, however, to yield after a delay of two or three years on 
receipt of orders from the higher authorities. Sinularly a delay was made until 
very recently in the matter of the appointment of an Indian as a member of the 
Board of Revenue. In spite of the persistent efforts for the past ten years to 
afford relief to the hardworked district munsifs and sub-judges, notwithstanding 
the large income from stamps in connexion with legal proceedings nothing has 
been done till now. The resolution of Mr. Ranga Achariyar on this subject was 
disallowed by His Excellency. But a provision of Rs. 72,000 has been made for 
this purpose in the budget. No harm would have resulted if the resolution had 
been accepted and the details explained in the Council. In fine, all the trouble 
taken in the budget debate appears to be taken in vain. 


The Manorama, of the i1lth February, approves of the increased 

allotments provided for education in the Budget for 

The Rates Dutget far 1017-99. 1919-20, and is ovly anxious’ that the allotments 

should be properly spent. It considers it high time for the Government to attend 
to the necessity of increasing the pay of the subordinate Police establishment. 


Mayonama, 
Calicut, 
llth Feb. 1919. 


26. Referring to the fact that Doctor Nayar and Mr. Molony have been Swanzeamrean, 


appointed members of the Legislative Council in 
connexion with the discussions of the Madras City 
| Municipal Bill, the Swadesamiiran, of the 5th 
February, observes :—Mr. Ranga Achariyar is the representative of the Madras 
Corporation on the Legislative Council and the Hon’ble Mr. Yaqub Hasan, one of the 
members of the Corporation, is also on the Council. Both of them have long 
experience in the municipal administration of the City. Besides these every 
oficial member on the Council from the Hon’ble Sir Alexander Cardew down- 
wards js well acquainted with this administration.. While there are so many 
persons we fail to recognise the need to appoint Doctor Nayar as an expert. It 
is not our contention that he is disqualified for the work. But the only mystery 
is what special emergency secessitated his appointment. ‘his Bill was first 
Re A wher Sir P. S. Sivaswami Ayyar was on the Executive Council. It 
there had been any need for experts, it should have existed then. For aught we 


Doctor Nayar in the Legisla- 
tive Council. 
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know, it appears that certain amendments made inthe Bill by the Select Com- 
mittee are not pleasing tu the Gevernment It may be that an attempt is made 
to reject these. The Government appointed Doctor Nayar probably with the 
idea of securing his support in this matter. The attitude of Doctor Nayar at the 
time of the consideration of the Bill will surely explain matters. 


27. Referring to the fact that the present famine in which rice and other 
| foodstuffs sell at a very high price and kerosene 
oil is scarcely available, the Desabhaktan, of the 
6th February, observes :—It is highly regrettable that the Government have not 
instituted proper inquiries into this matter. It is not known what the special 
officer appointed for the purpose in Madras is doing. The present situation onl 

gives cause for apprehending that the prices might rise higher. The 
Government have only regulated the prices of a few articles but have not paid 
their attention to articles indispensable for life, chiefly the foodstuffs. While 
presenting the budget in the Legislative Council, Sir Alexander Cardew justified 
the grant of an allowance to Government servants on the ground of the rise in 
price of foodstuffs but he did not pause to find out the causes for this situation. 
Do the Government believe that the hardships of the public are at an end if an 
allowance is granted to Government employees ? How much have they set apart 
for the relief of the poor while they have provided 20 lakhs of rupees for the 
Police ? It is no fault to say that the Government are generally indifferent in 
regard to the poor people, though the Anglo-Indian papers are blabbing that it is 
only the Anglo-Indian bureaucrats that care for the ignorant masses. The 
Government are not in a mood to spend anything on behalf of the poor while 


they are readv to spend liberally on unnecessary matters. Whose sin is this 
due to? 


The Swadesamitran, of the 10th February, reproduces in Tamil a letter 
written by Doctor Mehta of Rangoon suggesting the 
desirability of a further reduction being effected in 
the freight charged for the transport of rice from Burma, and observes :~—It is 
Doctor Mehta’s contention that it devolves on the Government to carry out his 
suggestion in the interests of the Indian public. None can easily deny the justifi- 
cation of his plea. He thinks that the profits accruing from shipping freights 
go to the British Government, and we trust that the authorities will not fail to 
pay heed to his suggestion in this connexion. 


The Lokovakari, of the 10th February, writes on this subject as follows :— 
The prices of articles are indeed much higher now than what they were during 
the war. Besides, articles are not available in the market for the prices published 
in the Government Gazette. ‘There are sufficient reasons for the prices of articles 
to be imported from otier countries not going down. But why are the articles 
to be had locally increasing in prices every day ? There is a talk among the 
people that these articles are purchased in the very places in which they are 
produced for being exported to other countries from there. If this complaint is 
true, the Government should attend to it promptly. The hardships of the peopie 
will in a way be mitigated if the Government issue strict orders that only articles, 
which may remain after meeting the demands of the country, should be exported. 


28. Observing that the Honourable Members of this Council have very often 


pointed out to the Government that inordinate 
expenditure is being incurred iu this province on 


an Bee Survey and Settlement and referring to the state- 
ment in the administration report of this Presidency for the year 1917-15 that there 


has been a curtailment of expenditure on this item during the year and that the 
question of the fegsibility of any further reduction'is engaging the attention of 
the Government the Desabhaktan, of the 6th Yebruary, says :—It is regrettable 
that, in such circumstances, there should be an increase of 70 per cent in the 
budget provision for the settlement parties, and that the resolution moved by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Venkatapathi Raju to curtail this expenditure by a lakh of rupees 
was opposed by the Government on plausible grounds. The Government are 
acting quite inconsistently in attempting to increase this expenditure. 


The food situation. 
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Then the Hon’ble Mr. K. Sadasiva Bhat hrought forward a resolution to 
grant war allowance to village officers ‘and servants. Sir Alexander Cardew 
pointed out that he was personally aware of the hardships of village officers and 
the pitiable condition of village servants, but said that it would cost 50 lakhs of 
rupees a year if war allowance should be granted to them. He made several 


statements without recognising that this allowance was not to be given year after 


year. By their not being paid adequate salaries, village officers receive bribes 
‘and fleece the poor mirasidars. This the Government have failed to note. 
' Sir Alexander argued that most of the village officers have lands and that they are 

not full-timed servants of Government, and assured that he would recommend to 
the Board of Revenue the cases of village officers having no lands and no other 
sources Of income for some concessions under the darkhast rules. The Govern- 
ment have not understood their pitiable condition. We need not say that it is 
only with their co-operation and hard work tiat the Government are deriving 
great benefit. It 1s not therefore fair for our Government to disregard them. 
We warn beforehand that, in cass discontent and unrest prevail among village 
officers and servants, the Government may have to suffer later on. It is essential, 
therefore, that the Board of Revenue should, without delay, bring into effect at 
least the recommendation of Sir Alexander Cardew. The expenditure on Police 
is increasing by leaps and bounds every year. It was only 16 lakhs in i91+ but 
became 136 lakhs in 1916. If the work of the Police is at least satisfactory, 
this heavy expenditure may be put up with. But this is not the case. Crimes 
are increasing in this Presidency and the harmony between the Police and the 
people is growing weaker. In such a condition the inordinate expenditure on 
the Police is unbearable. 


Appreciating the conduct of the Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Narasimha Ayyar in 
having left the Council Chamber on the 5th February 1919 on the ground, as 
alleged in the paper, that he did not relish the action of the President, the 
Desabhakatan, of the 6th February, observes :—We are greatly pleased that he did 
80, quite in accordance with the true Indian nature. I[t is fresh in our memory 
that, when Lord Willingdon spoke disparagingly of the Home Rulers in the Bombay 
Legislative Council, Messrs. Horniman, Tilak and others stepped out of the 
Chamber. ‘his will clearly show that non-official members will not be afraid of 
the defiant attitude of.the bureaucrats. : What were the other non-official members 
doing when Mr. Narasimha Ayyar left the Cnamber? UDid not the procedure of 
the President appear to be objectionable to them ? , : 

Adverting to the resolution moved by the Hon’ble Mr. A.S. Krishna Rao 
that a sum of Rs. 50,000 should be set apart for the establishment of boarding 
houses in select places in this Presidency for the benefit of students among the 
depressed classes, the Desabhakian, of the 7th February, observes :—It is needless 
for us to point out how necessary it is to pass this resolution. In opposition to 
this, the bureaucrats urged many plausible arguments. Mr. Littlehailes was of 
opinion that it was not possible at present'to act up to this resolution. We do 
not know when this will become possible. The Government came forward with 
pleasure to open boardiag houses for European students while they show indiffer- 
ence in regard to the progress of the depressed classes. We say that this is 
neither fair nor just. 

The Dravidan, of the 7th February, reproduces in Tamil the sentiments 

expressed in Justice of the 6th February under the heading ‘‘ Resolutions.” 


Referring to the stress laid in the last. speech of the Viceroy on the 
necessity of the Provincial Governments taking 
active steps in regard to the sanitation of the 
country and to the ‘pertinacity’ with which the 
Local Government declined to accept a resolution moved at the last meeting of 
the local Legislative Council that a grant of two lakhs of rupees should be made 
to the district boards for attending to village sanitation, the Desabhaktan, of the 
8th February, says:—-In former times, village sanitation was in an efficient 
condition and it was usual for the people:in towns to move to villages periodically. 
But now the insanitary condition of the villages makes the people therein move 
4o and settle in towns. We ask whether the Government are aware of this 
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situation? At present infectious diseases spread in villages also as in towns. [¢ 


is revolting to see that the Hon’ble Mr. Rajagopala Achariyar, an Indian wej} 


acquainted with the present insanitary condition of villages, came forward to - 


oppose this resolution. It is the duty of the taluk and district boards to attend 
to village sanitation and these are careless 1n regard to that duty for want of 
funds. Till now, epidemies like cholera, plague and smallpox spread from towns 
to villages; but we apprehend that, hereatter, the villages will become the 
breeding centres of such diseases. It 1s pitiable that the Government do not 
come forward to render sufficient pecuniary aid to improve village sanitation in 
this twentieth century when the authorities are perfectly alive to the necessity of 
doing so. 

The same paper also refers to the opposition of the Hon’bie Mr. Rajagopala 
Achariyar to the resolution asking for a special grant for improving the experi- 
mental panchayats started in some places last yeag and adds :— Whose fault is it 
if these panchayats have failed to do satisfactory work 2? We have to ascribe it to 
the officials appointed to supervise their work. It will not do for the Government 
to ignore the village panchayats on some plausible excuse. 


Characterizing Doctor Nayar’s taking his oath as a member of the Legis. 

- ___ lative Council and the withdrawal of the Hon’ble 

The meeting of the Provincial My, B. V. Narasimha Ayyar from the Council 
Legislative Council. Chamber when the President declined to accept his 
proposal to adjourn the meeting, as dramatic, the Swadesamitran, of the 11th 
February, quotes precedents to support the action of the Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Nara- 
simha Ayyar and remarks:—If non-official members are to leave the Council 
taking umbrage at the Government using the strength of their majority to discard 
the opinion of those who represent the public, such an event may occur at the 


close of the discussion on almost every resolution, as very few resolutions moved | 


at this meeting in connexion with the budget were accepted by the Government. 
In the case of almost. every resolution the Government succeeded in making out 
that they were in the right and the non-officials were wrong. But the ignorance 
betrayed by the Government members now and again was amazing. For example, 
in replying to the resolution suggesting the payment of war allowances to village 
servants Sir Alexander Cardew pointed out that karnams owned lands. It is true 
that village munsifs own lands and one or two karnams may have lands, but there 
is no basis for the statement that the karnams as a class own lands. In opposing 
the resolution of the H«n’ble Mr. Krishna Rao for making an additional provision 
of Rs. 75,000 to help deserving students to continue higher education, which they 
are at present unable to do for want of funds, the Director of Public Instruction 
was only finding fault with the wording of the resolution without paying any 
attention to the spirit of it, and the resolution was declared lost. How could 
it fare otherwise when all the non-official European members have made it a 
point always to vote on the side of the Government? Even the resolution to 
allot funds for the provision of boarding houses for students among the depressed 
classes was not accepted by the Government, though they recognized its 
importance. Such institutions have been established in Mysore and the Panchama 
boys are being attended to properly. Why cannot the same thing be done in 
British India? In fine, the characteristic feature of the proceedings of the 
Legislative Council is the rejection of most of the resolutions. If any resolution 
stands a chance of being carried, the Governur-President steps in to prevent it. 
This happened in the case of the Agricultural Pests and Diseases Bill. Lord 
Pentland is one experienced in English Parliamentary procedure which is based 
on the principle of popular representation and yet he used his official position in 
the Council to defeat the — of the people’s representatives. So, until the 
popular voice comes to predominate in the Legislative Councils and the officials 


are prevented from having their own way, it is not possible for the people's 
representatives to change the administration. 


29. Referring to the reply of Sir William Vincent to an interpellation in the 


Imperial Legislative Council as to the cause for the 


The vationalist papers. ; 
— nationalist papers such as the Aindu, the Amreia 


Bazaar Patrika and the Bombay Chronicle having been. prohibited from entering 


23] 


England, the Swadesamnitran, of the 7th February, observes :— It appears that the 
Government finding themselves unable to offer a satisfactory explanation have 
toiled fora long time and given this reply, because they are obliged to give one. 
Did the military authorities begin to prohibit newspapers advocating Congress 
matters, without being told by anybody else? Do not the moderate papers such 
as the Bengalee, the Leader and the Servant of India write in detail on suth 
matters? Perhaps the Germans were not moved so much by these papers! Will 
even the plea be urged that the Germans are more sympathetic with the 
nationalist papers than with the moderate ones? Then, will it be inappropriate, 
if it is said that the sympathies of the officials of the British Government are 
more with the moderate papers than with some of the nationalist papers ? 


However it may be, we should take consolation in the fact that there is no room 
for such misehief hereafter. 


30. The Desabhaktan, of the 7th February, observes:—It is a well-known 
fact that the Government of Madras do not do 
properly what they have to do.. While so, it 
appears they are going to take over the management of the Royapetta hospital in 
their hands. While the Madras Corporation is satisfactorily administering it, 
where is the need for this step? Why should they allot three lakhs of rupees for 
a matter which is still under consideration in spite of the resolution of the 
Hon’ble Mr Siva Rao to the contrary? The bureaucrats have resolved to act as 
they please without in the least condescending to consult the wishes of the 
people’s representatives in regard to matters of administration. Public money 
is thus squandered. 


The Royapetta Hospital. 


31. Reproducing in’'T'amil extracts from the opening speech of His Excellenc 
the Viceroy, the Swadesamitran, of the 7th February, 
observes among other things: ~The speech is 
entirely disappointing. Many doubted whether 
the Government would not postpone the consideration of the Rowlatt Bills out of 
respect for public opinion. ‘The speech of the Viceroy shows that the Govern- 
ment have no such intentions. Nor were any special reasons assigned in the 
speech to justify the enacting of such Bills at a time when reform proposals are 
being considered. It is quite patent from his observations about the great help 
and contributions rendered by India for the war, about the loyalty of the Indians 
and their peaceful nature, that these Bills are quite unnecessary and will lead to 
harm in the end. Then again let us consider what our Viceroy’s views are about 
the reform proposals. He has evinced great anxiety about the condition of the 
members of the Civil Service and European merchants, and begun to offer 
consolations to them. It is an impossible task to stifle the legitimate aspirations 
of the people with a view to avoid displeasing the Civil servants. It is not 
statesmanship to give prominence to their rights while laying the foundation for 
establishing responsible government. Nobody should forget that the Civilians 
are only public servants who have come to India to serve on specified salaries 
subject to certain specified terms, and chiefly our Viceroy should not forget this. 
It is indeed surprising that he should in his speech express sympathy for the very 
Civilians who hold views quite opposite to his own. We fail to see how the 
Viceroy who thought of patting the Civilians so much, omitted to recognise any 
need to give them a note of warning for all their clamour. Is it not his duty to 
tell those Civilians who are agitating, that they should act according to the 
exigencies of the times? Judged from his speech, the scope of the coming 
reforms is not very much encouraging. 


In commenting on this speech, the Desabhaktan, of the 7th February, 
observes:—While speaking about the officials coming from England to serve 
here, the Viceroy referred to all officials in general and not to the Indian Civil 
servants in particular. From this we infer that all of them are agitating out of 
apprehensions for the reform scheme. We do not blame the Viceroy for 
having spoken about the members of the Indian Civil Service in this strain. But 
how can they who are also Government servants take part in politics? Why has 
the Viceroy kept silent on this point ? 
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In commenting upon the Viceroy’s speech, the Desabhaktan, of the 7th 
February, observes :— There is no doubt that Lord 
The meeting of the Imperial (Chelmsford is an able statesman. But he is not 
Legislative Council. quite steady. His tone savoured of Lord Curzon 
when he replied to a deputation about the Press Act soon after he landed in India 
and his opening speech at the Council meeting held during the internment of 
Mrs. Besant dispelled this view. But this speech of his shows that he wants to 
become Lord Curzon again. We would put Lord Chelmsford in mind of the 
consequences of the partition of Bengal made by Lord Curzon against the public 
will. His remarks about the Rowlatt Bills even after coming to know of all the 
protests against them cannot but provoke indignation. If the foreword itself is so 
severe, it can be easily imagined what the sequel will be. ‘This speech makes it 
quite clear that he has not well understood the true condition of India. The 
bureaucratic rule, which is against British justice, ean flourish and be permanent 
in India only if they often harp upon the existence of anarchism in India and 
pass repressive laws on that account. The Viceroy lays stress upon the unanimous 
nature of the recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee. Will persons of the 
type of Mr. Kumaraswami Sastriyar, devoid of political experience and sympathy 
with the public, have the mettle to write a dissenting minute? We very well 
know the capacity of the Indian members selected to serve On this committee. 
‘The Viceroy gives two reasons for his agreeing to the introduction of the Bills 
and they are the termination of the war and the anticipted speedy close of the 
Peace Conference. This shows that India is not governed with love. Perhaps 
the authorities thought that, on the close of the war and the Peace Conference, 
the Indians might raise an agitation for liberty and so wanted to enact these Bills! 
Perhaps they consider that, as the war has ended, they might go on treating India 
in any manner they choose. Will not war break out at any time in the world in 
future, and will not India’s help be expected again? Lord Chelmsford considers 
it necessary to pass these Bills into law asa substitute for the Defence of India 
Act, which was safeguarding India’s peace. When the latter Act was first 
introduced as a war measure, it was given out that it would cease to exist six 
months aiter.the close of the war. Probably the meaning then was that in its place 
the Rowlatt Bills would become law. It is a great mistake tor Lord Chelmsford 
to think that a coercive law will bring about peace in India. It is perhaps 
consistent with western civilization to bring in a worse law on the expiry of a bad 
one. ‘I'he Viceroy seems to think that there is anarchism in India and that 
without a proper substitute for the Defence of India Act after its expiry it will 
become impossible for him to conduct the administration. This needs no elaborate 
reply. We hold that it is the repressive measures that breed anarchism, which 
will be crushed only by love. Lord Chelmsford is afraid lest the spirit of 
anarchism which is disturbing the whole civilized world should affect India too. 
But there is vast difference between India and other countries. The people of 
other countries treat the ruler as an ordinary human being and make a puppet of 
him, while the Indians deem their king to be divine and worship him. Even if 
the bureaucrats bribe the Indians and teach them anarchism, the latter will never 
take to it. Itis not just to do harm to loyalty in India on the strength of the 
false reports of C.I.D. officials, made for the purpose of eking out a livelihood. 


Remarking that the speech of His Excellency the Viceroy with reference 
to the Rowlatt Bills, the actions of the members of 
the Indian Civil Service in opposition to the reform 
, scheme, and the European commercial interests as 
affected by this scheme, is likely to cause discontent to the people, the Hindu 
Nesan, of the 8th February, observes among other things:—The speech shows 
that all the protest meetings and oppositions against the enactment of the 
Rowlatt Bills were of no avail, The Civil Servants have been patted instead of 
being chastised for their declaring openly that they cannot agree in the views of 


The meeting of the [mperial 
Legislative Council. 


the British Government as stated in the pronouncement of the 20th August 1917.. 


If the representative members feel that their view is correct, and that it has been 
unnecessarily rejected, they have no other alternative than to secede from the 
Council following the example of the late Sir P. Mehta and leave the bureaucrats 
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to pass the Bills on their own responsibility. Public opinion is ex pressed 
only to acquaint the rulers, from time to time, with the wishes, hardships and 
grievances of the people, so that the administration may be conducted satisfac- 
torily. What is to, be done, if this fails to secure the desired object ? 


The Dravidun, of the 10th February, reproduces in Tamil the comments 
appearing in the Justice, of the 7th idem on the speech of His Excellency the 
Viceroy, chiefly expressing its disagreement with him in the matter of the exten- 
sion of the term of office of the members of the Imperial Legislative Council and 
agreelng with him as to the desirability of the enactment of the Rowlatt Bills. 


The Lokopakari, of the 10th February, comments as follows :—The Viceroy, 
without putting down the I.C.8. party by one word that it is unlawful to oppose 
the Government, chose to hear their illegitimate cry and gave them 4 consolin 
answer. Many questions arise from his speech. Has the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reform scheme been drafted to protect the interests of the Anglo-Indian merchants 
and the I.C.S. party? Or, has it been prepared with a view to grant India 
responsible government and liberty? Do the Government exist to satisfy the 
Indians or the Anglo-Indians? If the Viceroy is of opinion that India is governed 
with a view to satisfy the Indians, he would have respected the strong protests of 
the public against these Bills. If he accepts that the reform scheme has been 
drafted only as a preliminary to the grant of Home Rule to India, he would not 
have spoken evincing sympathy. with the I.C.S. party andthe Anglo-Indian 
merchants. From the assurance given by the British Government on the 20th 
August 1917, it follows that India will be governed for her own sake by the 
Indians. This, in its turn, leads to the conclusion that the influence of the I.C:.S. 
party and the Anglo-Indian merchants will not be in the ascendant. But as the 
Viceroy is of opinion that the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms will not affect the 
influence of the above parties, it becomes quite clear that Indian patriots are right 
in contending that these reforms will not secure Home Rule for India in the end, 
unless they are modified in accordance with the Congress-League proposals. 


$2. Referring to the view expressed lately by President Wilson that the 
basic principle of the Peace Conference should 
be the grant of self-determination to all the 
countries in the world which is said to have creatéd a new desire in the minds of 
the people of this country to acquire this right, the Janabhimani, for January, 
observes:— The British Government entered into this war with a view to establish 
justice and it is a serious question, indeed, whether at a time when the small 
States in Europe are permitted to have the right of self-determination, such a right 
will be denied to India which rendered ungrudging help in the war. Are the 
Indians to be refused the very privileges for which they waged the war ? 


The Vaisyamitran, of the 3rd February, refers to the argument of the 
official class, that the time has not yet come for the 
Indians to exercise the right of self-determination, 
and remarking that tlie plea of the authorities that the Indians have no experience 
of administration and have to learn it by remaining under the tutelage of British 
statesmen for a long time is untenable, observes that the Indians are not the 
descendants of savages to learn civilization anew, and that they have a reputation 
of being hereditary administrators and industrialists. It points to the appoint- 
ment of Lord Sinha as Under Secretary of State for India as a proof of the fact 
that the Indians are not behind other nations in the matter of administrative 
capacity and says that the right of self-determination is quite necessary for the 
Indians as they are “in every case distrusted by their rulers now” and an 
administration by others, however well they may understand the customs and 
habits of the people, will not be as satisfactory as that conducted by the people 
themselves. | 


33. The Desabhaktan, of the 10th February, publishes, from the pen ofa 
os eee correspondent, an article in which the following 

Thirst for liberty. finds place among others:—0 Mother Bharata! 
Is it agreeable to you to see the 33 crores of your children lead an ignominious 
life without food and raiment ? Is it not cruel to bring in the Rowlatt 
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Bills, fit to be hated by the civilized countries, at a time when the people raise a. 


cry for the repeal of all repressive measures which arrest the progress of the 
country and the necessity for every country being given the right of self- 
determination is urged by great statesmen? . . . Patriots and newspapers 
that sincerely work for the welfare of-the country become victims to these 
repressive measures. Patriots are confined in prison with ordinary criminals as 
if they had committed murder and theft . . . Goddess Bharata! Ata time 
when slavery has disappeared, is it fair on your part to allow us, your children, 
still to be grovelling in slavery ? If the whole of the Indian population should 
become educated, if the dearth of foodstuffs should be averted, if industries should 
flourish and India should become opulent, she should obtaim self-determination 
and be governed by the people’s representatives. ‘The thirst for liberty will not 
be quenched unless self-determination is secured. 


84. A correspondent to the Desabhaktun. of the 1lth February, contrasts the 
spies that were engaged by kings in ancient days 
in India and those engaged by the British Govern- 
ment now and cites an incident from the Ramayana where Rama is said to have 
sent his own brother Lakshmana to find out the public opinion about Sita, on the 
ground that he was the proper person to understand the meaning of the state- 
ments made by the public and to have sent Sita to the forest in accordance with 
public opinion, without punishing the washerman who suspected her chastity. 
The correspondent also cites another instance to prove that the kings in ancient 
days did the work of the C.I.D. themselves. 


35. The annual supplement to the Swadesamitran, for 1918, contains a 
contribution from Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao on the 
| present situation, in which the following observa- 
tions find place :—As long as the present bureaucracy continues, there will be no 
scope for the spread of education among the ordinary people or for the improve- 
ment of their economic condition. The powers of administration should be 
entrusted to the people. My experience shows that the people of the Madras 
Presidency and especially those in Southern India are very well fitted to have 
Home Rule. The system of self-government in villages has been in existence in 
India from the time of the Mukammadan Kings and it is the Englishmen that 
have changed it. In the beginning the British required money for conducting 
the administration and other expenses, and their only source of revenue was the 
land. So they did away with all rights which were inconvenient to them in this 


Spies in ancient days. 


The present situation. 


- matter, the result being that the mirasidars became the tenants of the Govern- 


ment. Besides this, the land-tax is being raised at every settlement without the 
consent of the miurasidars. It is again the british Government that are 
responsible for penalising a default in the payment of land revenue and making 
it punishable with forfeiture of land, as if it were an offence of sedition It is 
only in this manner that our rulers have been protecting the interests of our 
agriculturists! ‘They have, by their laws and indifference, brought about the 
ruin of our trades and industries and allowed most of them to be enjuyed exclu- 
sively by the ruling race. The foreign bureaucrats in our country say that they 
are the best fitted to safeguard the interests of the ordinary people. But the afore- 
said facts will show that it is the ordinary people that have been affected most by 
the rule of the bureaucrats and reduced to a state of poverty. The present low 


condition of the people can be improved only if India is free to control her 
finances. 


36. The Swadesamitran of 1918 publishes a drama under this heading, 
aa ag in which Bharata Devi, apparently representing 

_ India, is, while bewailing her lot, met by sage 

Narada and comforted with the hope of a brighter future. Elsewhere, 


_ Swetaval, apparently representing Britain, is prevailing upon her sons to grant 


complete rights to her sister Bharata Dew, which they are not prepared to do, on 
the ground that the sons of Bharata Devi are not yet fit to have complete liberty. 
On this, Swetavalli reminds her sons of the timely help rendered by the sons of 
her sister in a recent war and addresses them in the following strain:—Do not 
persist. ‘Think of the future. The vital principle of a national ideal is making 
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iteelf felt in every corner of the world. This yearning for liberty is not to be 
trifled with. It 1s born with every one. It cannot be injured by weapons or 
blocked by any force. You should realize that numerous kingdoms have been 
ruined before our time. Do you not see crowned kings humbled to dust? Let 
us not be cursed by any one. Do not forget that your ancestors gave shelter to 
thousands of foreigners. Grant liberty to my sister to spread the lustre of your 
own rule. ‘The rights she is enjoying are not new to her. When I was quite 
ignorant of many things, immense was the help rendered to me by my sister. 
When you were suffering, with no one to help you, invaluable was the assistance 
she rendered to you. Have you forgotten this? She is an embodiment of 
atience. How long is she to await your favour? Let the past be past. Resture 
= dues to her now. 
On this, the sons of Swetavalli assure her that they will act according to her 
wishes. | 


37. The Dravidan, of the 4th February, reiterates certain epithets applied to 
the Brahmans referred to in an article abstracted 
from it in paragraph No. 58 of Report No. 43 of 
1918 and, quoting Abbe Dubois to have stated that the Brahmans cheated the 
Hindu and Muhammadan Kings of olden days to serve their own purposes, adds : — 
What does it matter to the Brahmans who care only for their living what opinions 
others have of them? Their philosophy consists only in coveting other people’s 
property. The deception practised by the Brahmans is now known throughout 
the world. The attributes of ‘'wily,’ ‘ double-tongued’ and ‘servile’ well befit 
them. 


38. The Desabhaktan, of the 6th February, and the Swadesamitran, of the 8th 
idem, reproduce in Tamil an extract from an 
article in the “Textile Mereury” published in 
Manchester, in which the writer describes how the 
cotton industry in India was ruined only by the competition of the British and 
other nations and the restrictions placed on the import of Indian cotton goods in 
England and pleads for a change in the commercial policy adopted by the British 
Government in India in the interests of both India and England. 


39. The Swadesamtiran, of the 8th February, publishes a communication 
from a tanner in which he complains that the 
tanners in India have not been benefited in any 
way in spite of their having supplied nearly 60 per cent of the hides required 
by the Government at a loss to themselves, as Japan and America have now 
captured the British market, and reinarks that, as the profits made by selling the 
skins not required by the War office do not seem to have reached the Government 
of India, they should remain only with the British War office. 


Brahman characteristics. 


The British commercial 


policy in India. 


A grievance of the tanners. 


40, Reviewing in its leader under this heading a pamphlet published by the 
iui Indian Home Rule League in London dealing with 

Fh cyan yp tage 6. — Aggie the mabe ad oe Sth 
lla February, observes:—. . . ‘The seeds of war 
re es have “4 ‘be fully rooted out, and international 
relations, based on the priaciples of justice. Otherwise, the League of Nations 
may multiply the troubles of dependent nations. To prevent such evils, the 
London branch of our Home Rule League asks for the grant of the right of self- 
determination to all peoples impartially. . . In the announcement of the 20th 
August 1917, it was stated that the Government would have the power to 
determine the stages of self-government to be granted to India. ‘The pamphlet 
clearly shows that this statement is against the principle of self-determination, 
and also gives a suitable answer to the objection that India cannot have the right 
of self-determination on the ground that its people do not constitute a single 
nation. . . It is clear to us in these times that the Federal system is the only 
arrangement that can embrace people speaking different languages. . . The 
United States of India will have to be formed on the model of the United States 
of America. For this purpose, the distribution of provinces on the language basis 


4s of the highest importance. 
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41. Urging the improvement of villages, the Andhrapatrika, of the 5th 
February, writes:—. . .. The development of 
the village populace is a proof of the development 
of the nation. To, those who have seen 
village life in India, it is clear that our villages are in an intolerable condition 
under British Rule. Generally, we find our villagers submerged in unbearable 
poverty and ignorance. Three-fourths of them have hardly a rag to weur, food 
to eat and water to drink. Rags, half-rations and dirty water are their usual lot. 
Our villages which were once healthy are now the hot-beds of cholera, smallpox 
and other diseases. It may be said that the people have practically no medica} 
aid. There are no good roads to villages. The village people have 
to bow to the Police constable, to the abkari peon,; to the Taluk office peon and 
to such others and they have to pay them all their mamuls. Our villages which 
were onve the homes of health, wealth and self-government are now in a state of 
disease, poverty and dependence. These perverse conditions are devitalising 
the national life. Villages are the main sources of agricultural industr 
which brings the Government its revenue, the nation, its income and the people, 
their sustenance. But neither the people nor the Government take proper steps 
We rarely find in our villages to-day that 
devotion to God and those good habits which were once so characteristic of them. 
The young men who have got a smattering of English education in towns become 
the leaders of villages and are spreading there evil habits instead of good ones. 
The gloss of materialism, the contempt for spirituality, and the tendency 
towards atheism which have come to towns in the wake of western civilization are 
spreading to villages also. It behoves the Government who proclaim 
themselves as the sole guardians of the people’s welfare, as well as the leaders 
who have at heart their country’s cause to use all their resources and energy for 
the improvemeni of villages, and thereby to help the regeneration of our national 


soul. 


42. With reference to the resolutions brought forward by non-official members 

a. ‘ies in the recent session of the Madras Legislative 

heal Council, the Andhrapatrila. of the 8th February, 

remarks :—. The Legislative Council has 

not given up its usual practice. The proposal of resolutions by non-official 

members and their rejection do not cause surprise to the people, as they are no 
novel occurrences. 


national 


Villages and the 
movement. 


Legislative 


Referring to the amendments proposed to the Madras City Municipal 

0h Bill, the Andhraprakasika, of the 6th February 
Fhe Laginettve Consent, remarks :— If they fail to be accepted, 
it may be said to be due to the misfortune of rate-payers. Those who have 
proposed the amendments can only advance arguments. But the result depends 
on the attitude of the official members. Some of the amendments like the one 


relating to the house-tax are very important. Their acceptance leaves no room 
for dissatisfaction among rate-payers. 


Referring to the menentien on the Madras City Municipality Bill in the 
weer ocal Legislative Council, the Andhrapatrika, of the 

Conneil — en lith February, writes :— r We fail to 
understand why distinctiou should be made between 

Indian and European Chambers of Commerce in the matter of representation. 
From the way in which the useful proposals of non-official members have 
been rejected and the amendments of the Hon’ble Mr. Rajagopala Achari which are 
opposed to progress, have been carried out, we have little hope of the progress of 
local self-government under the new Act. The proposal made by the 
Hon’ble Mr Siva Rao with regard to the charges incurred for the removal of 
diseased trees 1s a very just one. Even this has not been accepted by the 
Government. _ Nineteen members have voted for and 19 against this 
resolution. His Excellency the Governor has at last given his vote against it. It 


is not possible for the wishes of the people to prevail in Legislative Council 
governed by such a narrow spirit. 
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Council to the question about the prohibition of 
certaln newspapers from reachiug England, the 
Andhrapatrika, of the 8th February, says :—. It seems that the censors 
have detained these papers, lest the enemy should use to his own advantage the 
writings in these ye about Home Rule. It is not understood why the censors 
have never published this reason in spjte of frequent representations. ‘The ques- 
tions put in the Legislative Councils and the answers which they elicit are in 
this tone. This state of affairs will not change, unless self-government is 
established. 


44, The Andhrapatrika, of the 8th February, thinks |that the prescribing 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms Report as a 
text-book to the Intermediate and B.A. candidates 
in Nagpur serves a very useful purpose and commends it to other colleges. 


Questions and answers. 


The Montagu Report. 


45. A correspondent to the Andhraprakasika, of the 6th February, writes in 

The hereditary might of favour of completely taking away the hereditary 

village officers, a national evil. right of village officers and urges the appointment 
of qualified persons only. 


46. For the prevention of plague, the Anzdhraprakastka, of the 8th February, 
suggests the destruction of rats by means.of traps 
or some poisonous medicine, and requests the Gov- 
ernment to consult the Medical authorities on the subject and devise the best plan 
for the purpose. 


Plague. 


47. In an article eulogising Mr. Legh, I.C.S., for his efforts in putting down 

Mr. Legh, LC.S the drink evil in Salem by reducing the number of 

~gosrwpiatoes public houses in the district, the Swadeshabhimani, 

of the 7th February, observes that Mr. Legh’s administration of Salem during the 

last four years affords a striking example of what the District authorities can 
accomplish if they use their powers for the good of the people. 


48. The Manorama, of the 7th February, refers to the difficulties experieuced 
- by the public on account of the scarcity of small 

coins in circulation, thinks that if the Rs. 2-8-0 
notes are allowed to circulate, either small notes for 1 anna, 2 annas, 4 annas and 
8 annas will have also to be issued or trade will be paralysed, and observes that. it 
is high time for the Government to give their immediate attention to this matter. 


Scarcity of small change. 


49. In the Kerala Sanchari, of the 5th February, a correspondent writes :— 
It is doubtful whether the paddy zrown in Malabar 
Some hindrances to paddy dyring an year will suffice for three months’ needs 
enttivation of the district. While therefore an extension of 
area under paddy cultivation is urgently required, that area is really getting 
diminished—(a) by people raising fields to make them ‘ parambas’ or house-sites 
and (6) by allowing huge avenue trees, like the banyan, on both sides of roads 
passing through paddy fields. These trees become a hindrance to the growth of 
paddy and do great harm to {paddy cultivation. If, therefore, these trees are 
removed and trees like the cocoanut palm are substituted, the latter will be a 
source of income and will not obstruct the growth of paddy. ‘This matter should 
receive the immediate attention of Local Boards and the Revenue Board. 


50. In commenting upon the new report for 1916-17 issued by the Govern- 
ment of India on the administration of the Indian 

, Report on Indian administra- Empire, the Yogakshemam, of the 7th February, 
tion. points out that though the report is new its matter 
is old, that it contains only general statements without details and that it contains 
many contradictory remarks—(e.g., the report says in one place that Home 
Rulers have acquired great influence throughout India and in another place that 
the number of people wishing for administrative reforms is very small)—and 
observes that future reports will be useful documents if they are made up to date 
and if they furnish details of matters which the public should know. 
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43. Referring to the reply of Sir William Vincent in the Imperial Legislative men = hea 
kth Keb. 1919. 
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51. Commenting upon the Madras Budget for 1919-20, the Yogakshemam, of 

the 7th February, takes exception to the opinion of 

The Madras budyet. the Government that the increase in the Abkari 

revenue is an indication of the affluence of the people. It expresses gratification 

at their setting apart more than a crore of rupees for expenditure under the head 
of education. 


52. In an article published in the Menorama, of the 4th February, calling 

as _ upon the people of India to awake out of sleep, to 

the Indian Civil Service put aside their inter-communal rivalries and to 
Association. show a united front to their enemies, one Mr. 
Chippukkutti Nayar points out that it is not surprising that the people of India 
should meet with various obstacles in their endeavour to obtain greater privileges 
in the administration of the country, that, while the opinion of almost all parties 
in India is that even if the recommendations contained in the Montagu-Chelmsford 
report are carried into effect no great changes will be seen in the old order of 
things and that they will not therefore conduce to the welfare of the country ; 
thera is no end to the increase in the number of associations which consider that 
the recommendations give too much freedom to the people of India, and that a 
new association, with an awe inspiring form and nature, namely, the association 
of the Indian Civil Service officers has now newly entered the field threatening 
the Government that they will resign in a body if the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Scheme is brought into force. He says that many worthy people think that it is 
highly improper on the part of public servants to form themselves into an associa- 
tion to deal with politics and observes that there is no doubt that it is a violation 
of all discipline for subordinates to protest against the recommendations made 
by two of the highest authorities who are at the head of the administration of 


India. 


53. Referring to the Viceroy’s speech in which His Excellency has allayed 

; ve the fears of the Indian Civil Service and of the 
an are Service and British merchants regarding ‘Indian Reforms’, 
. the Manorama, of the 11th February, remarks that 
His Excellency the Viceroy, the joint author of the Reform Scheme, has himself 
now declared that the authority of the Indian Ministers will be very little. The 
interests of the Indian Civil Service and of the British merchants are safe- 


guarded. But in the circumstances described, is there anything tnat an Indian 
Minister can accomplish ? 


ITI.—LgcisiaTIon. 


54. Adverting to the question raised by the Hindu as Le the necessity for 

Nhe Rowlatt Bills. °  ©m2cting these bills for the whole of India, the 

gh Dravidan, of the 4th February, observes: © This is 
indeed strange. It is only those that deal with intricate problems relating to the 
administration of a country that can realise the importance of the responsibility 
and the safety of Government and devise means for safeguarding the same. The 
argument that there has been unrest only in one province presumes the existence 
of such indications in the other provinces as well. Is it not incumbent on the 
Government to take precautions to guard themselves against it and keep the 
country also in a good condition? How many political agitators had preached 
that the army should be curtailed in view of the heavy expenditure involved ? 
How did all these preachings end? The German war proved the necessity for 
increasing the army 20,000 times over. Every one should consider that even in 
South India it has become possible for undesirable things being spoken and 
written on many occasions. Some without proper education and a sound knowl- 
edge of politics think that they can speak and write in any manner they please. 
Some others praise the action of such people to the skies. In such circumstances 
we do not consider it proper to Oppose or hinder the precautionary measures 
adopted by the Government. The Hindu observes that the people in England 
will not brook the Indian Penal Code and asks, when such an Act isin force in 
India, what necessity there is for a more severe one. Alas! This is a wonder of 
wonders! How can the Hindu compare India with England? The main object 
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in attempting to soar as high as England is only to establish here the Government 
by afew and bring into force the laws of Manu. It apprehends that, if these 
Bills aré passed, further unrests and disturbances: may crop up. It is usual for 
the Home Rulers to say so whether wittingly or unwittingly, and such state- 
ments, we believe, will not be’ accepted by the Government. The Government 
are bound to do all that is necessary in the interest of preventing unnecessary and 
undesirable disturbances and of securing peace and contentment. The Hindu is 
solicitous in remarking that the authorities will exceed their powers in carrying 
out these acts into practice. This is another matter altogether. If this happets 
to be true, then we can find out a remedy for it; but there is no reason to take 
exception to the enactment of the law itself on that score. 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 4th February, observes:—To introduce the above 
Bills one should be well conversant with the laws of this country and the pro- 
cedure in the courts of law. So the introduction of these Bills may, with better 
advantage, have been entrusted to the Law Member than to Sir William Vincent. 
Much discretion has not been shown even in the matter of the appointment of 
members for the Select Committee formed to consider these Bills. 


The Desabhaktan, ot the 5th February, and the Swadesamitran, of the 6th 
: idem, publish in Tamil the opinion of Sir Naray 
latt Bills. idem, p pinion of Sir Narayan 
caconseley : Chandravarkar about these Bills and the proceed- 
ings of a public meeting recently held at Trichinopoly to protest against them. 


Characterising the Rowlatt Bills as a most venomous poison which India is 
about to swallow, the Desabhaktan, of the 6th February, doubts whether the 
various meetings held and speeches delivered protesting against these Bills will 
crush them, and adds :—-The bureaucratic deity has become used to such meetings 
and speeches and it does not pay much heed to them. So the days for words are 
gone. ‘The representative members should argue to the best of their abilit 
against the Bills being passed, and if the opposition is of no avail, all of them 
should secede from the Council. If those in the Imperial Legislative Council do 
so, the representative members in the Provincial Councils should also fellow suit 
and the patriots should give up all desire for membership in the Legislative 
Councils. ‘Che public should be prepared to resort to passive resistance and 
patriots should be ready to preach to the people the method of passive resistance, 
and to endure any hardships likely to result from it. ‘This is the time for adopt- 
ing in each househeld the advice of Tilak, the teachings of Pal, the swadest vow 
of Surendranath and the passive resistance of Gandhi. © patriots! Spread these 
broadcast ; be prepared to endure troubles. 


Remarking that, as it is hard to alter the determination of the bureaucrats, 
the Rowlatt Bills are sure to be passed in spite of the opposition of the non-officials, 
the Desabhaktan, of the 8th February, observes that the passing of these will 
certainly confer a benefit on India, to reap which several should get ready to 
sacrifice their souls, and adds:—There are many objects in view for the bureau- 
crats introducing repressive laws and they suppress the papers and patriots that 
give publicity to these objects. Real sedition does not at all exist in India. Most 


of the patriots punished for sedition are loyal persons. Instead of taking steps to 


relieve the distress of the lakhs and lakhs of people that are suffering in India 
for want of food and clothing, the bureaucrats are trying to pass cruel laws to 
put down the patriots that come forward to work . for the poor. Is this in 
keeping with civilization? So long as the system of administration in India 
continues to be in the hands of a class that unnecessarily suspects those that 
espouse the cause of the poor and find fault with them, 1t 1s in) possible to obtain 
the British liberty she expects. ste 

Referring to the remark of Sir William Vincent that it is the laws such as the 
Defence oi India Act that are the causes of the absence of any anarchical crime in 
‘India towards the end of 1918, the same paper remarks — Ihe opinion of the 
‘Wise is that repression decreases loyalty and increases seditious movements and 
80 we cannot see why Sir William Vincent should hold a contrary view. The 
reasons adduced by him in favour of the Bills are very curious. — He assures us 
that these Bills have not been introduced in opposition to political movements. 
The truth of this will become patent only in experience. It is only those that 
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work in the political movement that become victims to repressive laws. He hag. 
further stated that it is not thejintention of the Government to curtail the liberties; 
of the people. It is no doubt true that the British Government will not entertain 
such cruel ideas. But it has become the practice for the bureaucrats to be actual] 

adopting harmful measures, giving out all the time that they do not intend to do 
any harm. _ Is it not usual for the Indians to raise a hue and cry every time 
a repressive law is passed and for the bureaucrats to pacify them ? Similarly, 
Sir William Vincent has now come forward to wipe our eyes. What more solace. 
do*we require? ‘Ihe Viceroy and the other responsible members should take the 


- words of the Hon’ble Mr. Patel and others in the Council as a note of warning. A 


thoughtless act may lead to serious harm. When even Mr. Shafi of the Punjab, 
who always used to nod to the wishes of the Government, whether they be right 
or wrong, opposes these Bills, what are we to say about Sir P. C. Mitter and 
Justice Kumaraswami Sastriyar, who were members of the Rowlatt Conmnittee, 
and what regard can we have for their recommendations ? x. he Bills have now 
been referred to a Select Committee and Messrs, Bannerjee, Srinivasa Sastriyar and 
Shafi are members of it. Now the question is whether these three, who opposed 
the motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee, wotld like to sit on it. If 
they do, they will be accused of acting against their conscience both by the 
Indians and the Anglo-Indians. If they have Indian blood running in their veins, 
they should not consent to serve on this committee. Mother Bharata is ‘now 
bewailing her lot and feels staggered. To console heris our duty. We need not 
care about the Rowlatt Bills at all. We should not desist from our agitation, 
through which we will attain success. O Mother Bharata! You will have good 
time and success will be secured in the war of justice. 


The Desabhaktan, of the 10th February, observes:—The bureaucrats. 
The Rowlatt Bill have the right of governing India with the help of 
Se ee any kind of cruel laws. ‘The existence of non- 
official members on Legislative Councils counts for nothing. All of them ina 
body opposed the Bills; but to what end? it is surprising that Mr. Surendranath 
Bannerj1, who is well acquainted with the tactics of the bureaucrats, still confides 
in them. Was the least consideration shown by the official members of the 
Imperial Legislative Council to objections raised by elderly men like Mr. Suren- 
dranath who ardently advocate the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms? Seeing that 
the recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee have taken the shape of a Bill so 
soon, it can be said that Mr. Surendranath will get disappointed. The affront 
received by Mr. Surendranath and the insult still in store for him make one feel 
impetuous. Perhaps Surendranath keeps this impetuosity under check in expec- 
tation of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms. Moderates! You are no doubt 
patriots. ‘lhe bureaucrats are coaxing you out of selfish motives. In regard to 
the application of repressive measures, they view you and the others as belonging 
to the same party. They are hampering the country’s progress relying on your 
support. The veteran patriot, Mr. Gokhale, who all his days confided in the 
bureaucrats, was in the end deceived and he thrusted the Press Act on us. 
Enough of all this confidence and disappointment. Join the nationalist cause 
without delay and seek the benefit of the country. Mr. Surendranath cannot 
afford to sleep any longer. He should rise up again as the Surendranath of old. 
In his presidential address at the Conference of the moderates in Bombay he 
spoke to the effect that, if reforms were stinted in grant, he would make Ireland of 
India. Now as the passing of the Rowlatt Bills is worse than a stinted grant of 
reforms, let Surendranath proceed at once to show his words inaction. If he takes 
the lead to agitate against these Bills, all parties will surely stand by him. Even 
though he does not agitate directly, we have his lectures and his heroic deeds, 
for our guidance. Let us follow them. It is the duty of the patriots to get rid 
of the bureaucratic system of administration completely and establish British 
justice in India by means of constitutional agitation. ‘The agitation should be 
commenced even now when the Bills are with the Select Committee. Let those 
among the readers of the Desabhaktan, who have not till now taken the swadesh 
vow of Surendranath take it at once. | 
The same paper observes:—The Indian members warned the Government 
that a strong unprecedented agitation was likely to be made in the country if 
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these Bills were passed. The concluding speech of Sir William Vincent only 
shows that the Government have begun to coax the moderates. Having once 
opposed the Bills in the Legislative Council, will the moderates and the nationa- 
lists support them in the Select Committee? If the Indian members yield to 


Sir William Viucent’s wishes in the Committee, then they will be considered to 
have sold their conscience. 


Adverting to the constitution of the Select Committee to which these Bills 
have been referred, the Swadesamitran, of the 10th February, observes :—It is alike 
strange and regrettable that the seven gentlemen, who as the representatives of 
the people opposed the Bills in strong and clear terms should have been proposed 
for the Select Committee and that these should have consented to serve on that 
Committee. It is only when the general principle of a Bill is approved by the 
Council, it should be considered by a Select Committee. The general principle 
of the present Bill was got approved only with the help of the official majority in 
the Council; but so far as the non-official members are concerned, it should be 
construed as not having been approved at all, because all of ‘them said that there 
was no need for any such legislation. The speech of Sir William Vincent. in 
which he has spoken so artfully as to divide the non-officials into two parties has 
probably made them change their mind. Perhaps the Honourable Members 
accepted to serve on this Committee with the hope that they would be able to 
effect any alterations they like in this Committee. But the words used by Sir 
William Vincent with great care in his reply are noteworthy in this connexion. 
If these members, forgetting the distinction of moderates and extremists refuse 
to serve on the Committee in consideration of the prejudicial nature of the Bills, 
then a necessity will arise for the authorities in England to look into the nature 
of these Bills. How else can we make known to the world that all the Indians 
refused to serve on the Select Committee and that the Government are trying to 
pass the Bills by virtue of the powers vested in them by law? If the members 
who refused to vote for the proposition to refer the Bills to the Select Committee 
have accepted to serve on the Select Committee, being duped by the words of 
Sir Wiliam Vincent, we believe they will now calmly reflect over the matter, 
realize the conflicting nature of their situation and decline to serve on the 
Committee. 


The Desabhaktan, of the 11th February, reproduces in Tamil, the leader of 
the New India in its issue of the 10th idem on the ‘‘ National Vote” and asa 
sequel thereto observes:—Sir William Vincent pointed out that the first of the 
Rowlatt Bills would, when passed into law, be in force only for three years. 
Perhaps this is a stratagem played to hoodwink the non-official members! While 
there is no necessity at all for the existence of such a cruel law, what is the object 
in stating that it will be in force only for a short period ? Brothers and sisters! 
you have been till now feeling indignant at the iniquitous acts of the bureaucrats. 
The time is near at hand for opposing their actions in a constitutional manner. So 
every one should be resolutely prepared for it. You should not forget even in 
your dreams that virtue will win in spite of the worst of reverses. 

Referring to the fact that the first of these Bills has been referred to the 
Select Committee, the same paper remarks :—Even the zamindars won over by 
the bureaucrats to their side, do not countenance this cruel Bill. . The public too 
condemn the action of the Government. Sir (seorge Loundes has stated that the 
Government have resolved to pass this Bill regardless of all opposition and agita- 
tion alleging as a reason the propriety and justice of the proposed measure. ‘There 
is no doubt that any one with common sense will hate this opinion. So it follows 
that, in India, the Government have resolved to do anything they like and carry 
on the administration regardless of public opinion and that hereafter equity and 
British justice will not be respected. ‘This, we apprehend, will tend to make the 
Indians consider that all righteousness and liberty talked of till now were empty 
words uttered to suit the occasion. 


The Desabhimani, of the 1st February, comments as follows in English upon 
: these Bills:—“‘ . . . We have necessarily to point 
the Sowlett Bal. out at this stage that the time is very inopportune 
to persuade the country into accepting a legislation of the kind, not to mention of 
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its injustice. ‘The war has inspired new hopes and faiths into all nations and the 
world is sought to be reconstituted on the basis of a League of Nations. . . India 
having participated in the process throbs now with these joys and hopes. The 
whole country is clamouring for the liberation of the political detinues and looks 
to the inauguration of an era of greater trust and confidence and faith in the 
Indian people. It would be most unfortunate if at this psychological moment 
anything is done that is calculated to create discontent and incite bitter feelings 
in the minds of the people :" 


The Desabhaktan, of the 7th February, publishes, from the pen of a 
correspondent, au abstract of the proceedings of a public meeting held in 
Kumbakinam on-the 4th idem protesting against these Bills. 


Adverting to the Bills having been referred to a Select Committee, the 
Swadesamitran, of the 8th February, observes:—Such a critical juncture as this 
has not occurred in the history of the Imperial Legislative Council till now. 
The Government have not till now dared to press legislation on the public, in 
direct opposition to their privileges and prayers, by means of their authority and 
thereby secure their autocratic sway. They did it yesterday, as the bad luck of 
the land of Bharata would have it. We can presume now what kind of false stuff 
the Home Rule reforms they grant us will be made of. The Bills have been 
condemned by all classes of people in the country. Judging from the excitement 
in the country, even the ancient Emperors, exercising enormous powers, should 
be taken to have acted in accordance with public opinion. The system now 
begun, of trying to get laws passed by the Legislative Council by force and by 
means of the votes at the disposal of the Government, has to be noted. ‘The 
authorities seek absolute powers to enact such laws as they deem to he necessary 
for the public good and peace of the country and the very first provision of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford report is that the English Government should always have 
these powers, whatever reforms are introduced. The present incident clearly 
demonstrates what our future condition will be if we accept this provision and 
secure facilities to the authorities, through the State Council and Provincial 
Grand Committees, to prevent even our present cry in the Legislative Council. 
But it is incongruous to discuss the reforms now. Ata time when we are about 
to be deprived of our birth-rights indispensable for securing a civilized life, 
there is no reason for us to think of the privileges of self-government that can 
befit us for a better life. Does it not reflect the greatest discredit on our rulers 
that they should have allowed those legal principles, that have from time 
immemorial been glorifying the English rule, to prevail in India for 150 years 
and now try todo away with them? It is the duty of the bureaucracy to see 
that this discredit does not attach to their administration. If they are to do this 
duty, they should immediately drop these Bills. If, without doing this, they 


persist in taking a wrong course, we would humbly point out that it will not 
benefit either the Government or the land of Bharata. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 5th February, publishes in Tamil, as reported by 
a correspondent, a summary of the proceedings of a public meeting held in 
Tanjore on the 4th idem to protest against the passing of these Bills when 
Mr. C. Rajagopala Achariyar of Salem is reported to have dwelt at length on the 
several disadvantages likely to result from these Bills and remarked that if they 
are passed into law they will be tools in the hands of the ‘ unsympathetic bureau- 
crats’ for teasing the people. The Desabhaktan and the Dravidan of the 7th and 
10th February, respectively, also publish these proceedings, the former reproducing 


a gist of the speech of Mr. C. Rajagopala Achariyar while the latter makes but a 
brief reference to it. 


The Lokopakari, of the 10th February, also expresses its surprise at the 
reasons given by the Viceroy for the introduction of these Bills and adds :—For 
securing the peace of the world, why should there be repressive legislation in 


India, which, without being the cause of the war, has been instrumental in 


bringing the war to a successful issue by rendering assistance in men and money ? 
The . British Government declared that the human race could be happy only if 
the war came to a successful end, and President Wilson assured the world that 
the system of one nation lording over another would cease with the-war. The 
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war has ended and peace proposals are progressing. The question of granting 
self-determination even to insignificant races and States is being considered by 
the Peace Vonference. But in India alone the authorities are bent upon enacting 
repressive laws payinz no heed to the lessons of history and recent events in the 
world. Liberty is the birth-right of every man. When, as Professor Bose has 
pointed out, even plants have the faculty of resisting those that try to oppress 
them, it is no wonder that it is present in man, a rational being. But it is not in 
Indian nature to oppose their king. We apprehend whether the authorities in 
India will, by their unconstitutional procedure, change the meekness of the 
Indians. None can deny that these Bills are introduced out of distrust in the 
loyalty of the indians. If not, the Government would have sonsented to the 
proposal of deferring their consideration to a later date. It is not a sound 
administrative policy on the part of the officials in India to push through a law 
which is entirely opposed to the wishes of the people’s representatives. 

The same paper refers elsewhere to the Bills having been referred to a Select 
Committee, in spite of the opposition of the non-official members, and remarks 
that the public are of opinion that all the representative members should have left 
the Council Chamber at the time votes were taken, which would have made it 
impossible for the Bills being referred to a Select Conimittee. 

The Deszshakatan, of the 10th February, also thinks that these Bills reflect 

discredit upon both the British Government and the British public and observes : 
—There is no doubt that Sir William Vincent is a Britisher, loving liberty. Still 
even wild savages, unaware of liberty, will tremble at his words in introducing 
these Bills. Perhaps there is no regard for liberty within the pale of the 
bureaucracy. Sir William wants that the members of the Council should conduct 
themselves boldly and honourably to suit the occasion. That is our wish too. 
If they have a love for their country and a devotion to their sovereign, if they are 
interested in the weltare of India and the strength of the British Empire, they 
should stand against these Bills to the end. Has our Government become so 
uncivilized as to make these repressive laws a part of its system of administration ? 
Sir William asks whether it is not the duty of the members to help the Govern- 
ment. True it is and they can help the Government only if they oppose the 
Bills. The Government Member makes the incongruous remark that the conduct 
of the members in reference to these Bills will be the test to determine their fitness 
for having a responsible government. If any Indian yields to the persuasion of 
this Member and supports the Bills, the public will deem him to be a traitor to the 
country. No responsible government is armed with such a cruel law. It is only 
an irresponsible government that will resort to such a barbarous piece of legis- 
lation. If India is to have any the least measure of reform, is it not necessary 
to get rid of repressive laws now in force? ‘This is the time for the non-official 
members to show that they are true Indians. It is they that should defeat the 
object of the authorities in respect of these Jills. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 11th February, publishes in ‘Tamil the resolutions 
passed at a meeting of the Madras Presidency Moslem League on the oth idem, 
in one of which the League appeals to the Government to postpone the enactment 
of these Bills for one year, if total abandonment is not possible at present. 


The Andhraprakasika, of the 10th February, publishes a notice, over the 

The Rowlatt Bill signatures of the President and other office-bearers 
past . of the Gannavaram taluk ryots’ association, invit- 
ing the ryots of the taluk to a special meeting to be held at Indupalli on 23rd 
February 1919, under the presidency of Mr. C. Rajagopala Acharyulu, B.A, BL., 
Government Pleader, ‘to give a decisive expression to the firm opinion of the 
ryots, that to maintain the prestige of the British Empire the Government of 
India should withdraw the thoughtless Criminal Law Amendment Bills, which 
they have without the slightest consideration, introduced into the Imperial 
Legislative Council in pursuance of the recommendations of the Rowlatt Commis- 
sion in which the people have not the least faith, as the said Bills are most 
prejudicial to the progress of the ryot population, and debase them by depriving 
them of their moral [ a rights, as they help to make the Government officers, 
tyrants over the people by tempting them to accept. bribes and habituating them 
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to improper practices, as there is no country where such needless and unjust laws: 
exist, except Kussia of the past, and as they are productive of intense excitement 
and unrest among the people, which is subversive and destructive of sacred 
British statesmanship. 


In a long leading article under the heading ‘the two impending terrible 

The Rowlatt Bill bills’, the Manorama, of the 4th February, points 
en ee out that it was apprehended when the Defence of 
India Act was passed as an emergency war measure, that it was likely to be abused 
and experience has amply proved that the apprehension was not altogether unfound- 
ed. The people however had the consolation that this ill-omened Act would cease 
to be in force six months after the close of the war. But the report of the Rowlatt 
Committee dispelled all such hopes. It was not anticipated, however, that action 
will be taken in such haste to carry out the recommendations of that Committee. 
The recommendations of several commissions on important matters of public weltare 
are rusting (in Government archives). The deligence of Government to pass re- 
pressive measures is indeed praiseworthy! If the two Bills should be passed into 
law, they will rob the people of their personal liberty and put into the|hands of the 
Executive officers most arbitrary powers to arrest and imprison people as they please 
and without allowing the sufferers any right of appeal. It is surprising that the 
Government should have decided to enact these measures at a time when the 
question of granting self-government to India is being considered. The paper 
refers to the speeches of Mr. Kasturiranga Ayyangar and Mr. Yakub Hasan at the 
recent meeting held at the Gokhale Hall to protest against these measures, and 
the former is reported to have said that as a result of these measures [ndia will 
become more obstinate than Ireland and will cause England more trouble, and 
the latter is reported to have predicted that the result will be an upheaval far 
greater than that of 1857 and adds:.—To try to bring into force such repressive 
measures contrary to the wishes of the people is nut tecoming on the part of any 
Government. It is because of the want of human kindness in the administrative 
system that such laws are considered to be necessary. If the system was 
sutticiently humane such a conclusion would not have been arrived at. In future, 
in no part of the world can a Government exist which does not pay heed and 
give full play to public opinion, and the speech of President Wilson at the Peace 
Conference amply testifies to this principle. Do the Government of India think 
that the opinion of President Wilson is worthless ? 


Reverting to the same subject, the Manorama, of the 11th February, asks what 
necessity or reason there was to enact measures relating to the whole of India, 
when even according to the Rowlatt Committee’s report anarchist movements 
were confined to a few isolated places and what harm there could possibly be to 
deal with sedition under the ordinary criminal law, establishing, if necessary, a 
special court to try such cases. The article records the admission.of the Bills in 


the teeth of unanimous opposition from the Indian non-official members and prays 
the British Government to intervene. 


Referring to the same subject, the Valabar Islam, of the 7th February, thinks 
that at a time when the peuple of India were entertaining the hope that India 
would be granted self-government as a result of the great war, it was greatly to 
be regrettéd that the Government should attempt to pass new laws which would 
enable the officers of Government to destroy completely at their will even the 
freedom now enjoyed by Indians. !t points out that these laws deprive the 
accused of all opportunities of defence and the public of all their freedom, and 
there will be none bold enough to undertake necessary action in respect of admi- 
nistrative affairs or to criticise the conduct of public servants, and as a result all 
new aspirations will languish as if the country were paralysed. If the people’s 
mouths are gagged, the bureaucracy will become autocratic. The various protest 
meetings held in different parts of India show that the Bills are not acceptable to 
the people. In the light of the tranquility reported in the administrative report 
of India, the Bills are quite uncalled for and could well await disposal by the new 
legislative councils to be introduced under the reform scheme. 
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Discussing the competency of the Government of India to enact the A™Dmmararara, 


Rowlatt Bills, the Andhrapatrika, of the 5th 
February, . writes under this heading :—. 
From the judgment given in the Moment case, it is 
clear that the East [India Company could have no power to pass an Act like the 
Defence of India Act. . . It will be proper, if the Government abandon these 
repressive measures, especially at the present time when self-government is about 
to be introduced. 


55. Referring to the Hon’ble Mr. B V. Narasimha Ayyar’s walking out from 
the meeting of the Local Legislative Council on the 
first day of its last session as a protest, the Andhra- 
pairika, of the 5th February, eemarks:—. . . 
When public opinion is flouted and popular ideals are lightly treated, no self- 
respecting representative of the people can behave otherwise. We are confident 
that the popular representatives in the Imperial Legislative Council will similarly 
maintain their self-respect at the present crisis. 


56. Adverting to the Government Budget Estimate for 1919-20, the Andhra- 
patrika, of the 6th February, observes in its leader : 
onal onl tan yamine oh —Though the economic condition of the Madras 
Badget Presidency is very satisfactory, it affords room for 

fear to those who have the welfare of the people at 
heart. ‘The abkari revenue, being much larger than last year’s, has contributed 


The Rowlatt Bills and the 
power to enact them. 


Tke Madras _ Legislative 
Council and a strange event. 


The Madras  Juegislative 


to the increase of the Government income. - . This leads us to infer that the 
wealth of the Province is derived from the drinking of its people. ‘There cannot 
be a more deplorable state of affairs. . . The present miserable state of affairs 


does not admit of improvement, so long as the abkari revenue forms the main 
source of the Government income. Instead of expressing regret at such a 
condition in the Budget statement, Sir Alexander Cardew explains that it was the 
result of the high wages paid to the labouring classes by the ryots who were largely 

rofited by the rise in the prices of food grains and that it was on account of the 
increase of these wages that the people could bear the high taxes imposed on 
intoxicating drinks. But the way of reasoning adopted by him excites our surprise 
when we consider the famine now prevailing in the country. . . ‘Though it is 
true that ryots whose crops have not failed, have gained some profits on account 
of the rise in the price of paddy, it is a fact known to every one that the prices of 
articles which are necessary for their every-day life have abnormally risen. 
It will be thus easily seen that the profits made by ryots would hardly suffice for 
their necessaries of life. . . ‘The agitation amony the Andhra ryots owing to 
the proposed enhancement of water-rate will clearly show in what state they are. 
It is true, no doubt, that the outburst of unrest in the country 1s not commensurate 
with the famine which is now prevailing.® It should be understood that this is due 
to the gentle disposition of the people, and the lootings that took place will only 
show the severity of the famine which tested the patience of even such gentle people. 
The Government may write in their reports that the lootings were engineered by 
political agitators, and may thus console themselves. But the people cannot 
think in that way. 

Sir Alexander Cardew is of opinion that the people could bear the burden of 
increased taxation on intoxicating drinks. But it is a fact known to everybody 
that drunkenness is likely to increase among men in despair suffering from severe 
famine. It is to drown their miseries that people naturally resort to drinks. 

The increase of abkari revenue should, therefore, mean the growing severity of 
famine. . . There can be no use, unless the present state is completely changed 
and attempts are made for the enforcement of total prohibition of drinking as in 
the United States of America. . . It is thus clear that drunkenness also is 
increasing along with the revenue. Increased taxation only goes to impoverish 
the masses all the more. . . The drink problem is not an ordinary problem. 
The well-being of the country is based on the solution of that problem. ‘There is 
astrong difference of opinion between the people and the Government in this 
respect: . . The proceedings of the Council yesterday would show that not 
even one of the resolutions brought forward by the popular representatives has 
been accepted. ‘There is thus no hope that any alterations will be made in the 
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budget even this time. . . While provision has been made in the budget for the 
grant of war allowance to officers on Ks. 50 we fail to understand why such low- 
paid servants as the karnam and the vettian who may be said to be the foundation 
of the Government should be denied this concession. . . 1!36:51 lakhs of rupees ig 
the budget estimate for the Police department for 1919-20 as against 120-46 lakhs 
which was the sum actually spent in 1918-19. The reasons for this increased 
expenditure are not known. . . At a time when every one is fondly hoping 
that peace will soon be established on account of the termination of the war, it 
cannot but seem strange that the expenditure over the Police department should 
show increase instead of decrease. . . The sum set apart for education is not so 
liberal as to satisfy the needs of the present times. The provision for health 
and medicine is not also eneouraging. The very meagre estimate for irrigation 
works is disappointing. The proposed expenditure of 15-62 lakhs for Public 
Works Mepartment officials seems to be too heavy. . . he people will not be 
in a position to settle public income and expenditure, unless they have the control 
of the exchequer. Till then, the Government will have the financial control in 
their hands. There is no doubt that any scheme of self-government which does 
not confer financial control on the people will be useless. 


57. Referring to the speech of His Excellency, the Viceroy opening the latest 
session of the Imperial Legislative Council, the 
_ The Imperial Legislative 4ndhrapatrika, of the 7th February, observes in its 
Vounell leader:—. . . It is regrettable that the speech 
of the Viceroy at the Imperial Legislative Council, dealing as it does with many 
important topics of the day, should be full of remarks so disappointing to the 
people of this country. . . His apprehension about the Arms Act report 
submitted by the committee of enquiry to the Secretary of State as not being cast 
in a mould that will satisfy all is enough to give us beforehand an_idea~of its 
nature. . . His announcement of the grant of 300 lakhs of rupees by the Imperial 
Government for the introduction of compulsory elementary education in places 
like Bombay, Bihar and Orissa is commendable, and has earned for him the 
gratitude of all Indians. . . He said that epidemics like ‘ influenza’ which had 
wrought such havoc in the country revealed the defects of our sanitation. But it 
will not do to rest contented that this is the main cause. The unbearable 
poverty of the people is the cause of this. Saying that the people suffered man 
hardships on account of the famine, he hopes that the rains which fell of late will 
mitigate this evil. It cannot but appear strange to any one that the Viceroy who 
is so sorry that the salaries of Indian Civil Service officers receiving thousands of 
rupees every month are not sufficient in these famine days should dispose of the 
grievances of the-poor in one sentence in the above manner. 

There are two important subjects which have been discussed in this speech 
and which are even more disappointing than these. The first of them relates 
to the Rowlatt Bills. . . It will be seen that the whole country irrespective of 
moderates and extremists has protested against the enactment of these Bills. 

What is more than this is that even Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, himself 
a member of the Rowlatt Commission, has expressed his disapproval of these Bills. 
The remarks of the Viceroy urging their immediate enactment in the face of the 
strong public opinion against them are bound to be received with disappointment 
by the people who are afraid that the innocent also will suffer from them along 
with the guilty and that they would result in obstructing freedom. . . Sir 
William Vincent has assured that the object of the Bills is not to punish patriots 
nor to obstruct political movements. Even a stronger assurance was given at the 
time of introducing the Defence of India Act, and we know therefore by ex perience 
that even some innocent persons will also sutfer under these Bills. To respect 
public opinion in the matter will be very safe for the Government. . . Now as 
for Reforms, the second important subject. The Indian Civil Servants lave been 
accorded the right of appeal to the Government of India, whenever they feel them- 
selves aggrieved. Similar promises have been made to the British merchants in 
unequivocal terns. 

It will be clear from the above facts how far the Montagu reforms will promote 
the well-being of the people, and how unwilling the bureaucrats are to transfer their 
power to the hands of the people. It is not safe that the interests of the Civilians 
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and English merchants should be preferred to the welfare of millions of men, and 
that obstructions should be thrown in the way of democracy. The speech of the 
Viceroy has cleared the situation. ‘The bureaucracy is trying to defeat even the 
present meagre reforms which give so little of real power to the people. They 
are determined to follow the usval policy of repression side by side with concessions 
—a policy which already rendered the Morley-Minto reforms ineffectual and 
strengethened political agitation in the country instead of stamping out discontent- 
ment as expected by their authors. There is no doubt that these Bills also will 
confirm the past experience. . . When freedom is spreading throughout the 
world, it is ridiculous to obstruct it in India. It will be impossible for any people 
whatsoever to go against the tide of time. 


Supporting the enactment of the Rowlatt Bills, the Andhraprakasika, of the 
The Imperial Legislative Sth February, remarks:— . . . The absence 
Council. of crime at present does not obviate the necessity 


for repressive legislation. 
* * 


* * * * 


58. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 6th February, publishes in 
Telugu an extract from the Amrita Bazaar.Patrika 
reproducing the remarks of the John Bull on two 
cases decided by Justice Rowlatt in England and commenting thereon to the 
following effect:—. . . This Justice Rowlatt was invited from England by our 
paternal Government to come to India and lay the foundation of the new Bills. 

The judicial temperament of this Judge can be understood from the thirty 
months’ rigorous imprisonment. which he gave to the man who outraged the 
modesty of two girls and seven years’ penal servitude to the man who burnt a 
farmer’s haystack. 


59. Referring to the Rowlatt Bills in its leader under this heading, the 
Andhrapatrika, of the 8th February, observes :— 
Sir William Vincent has admitted that no 
anarchical crime has been committed in any part of India since the middle of the 
year 1918 till now. ‘T’he Rowlatt Commission also has come to the conclusion 
that it came to an end in the Bombay Presidency lony ago. There is, of course, 
no place for it in the Madras Presidency. The Central Provinces, the United 
Provinces and Bihar are alike peaceful. Bengal alone afforded room for anarchi- 
cal crime for a while. . . The Defence of India Act is bound to be in force 
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for six months after the conclusion of peace. Anyhow it will operate for at least - 
a year more. Anarchical crime has disappeared. In these circumstances, the — 


people fail to understand what necessity there is for the enactment of repressive 
measures now. . . There will be no sort of unrest in the country, in case a 
satisfactory scheme of self-government is introduced. . . These instances will 
do to show that conciliation always dispels unrest A calm atmosphere is neces- 
sary for the working out of the scheme of reforms. Repressive measures cannot 
keep up such a peaceful condition. This is a historical fact. . . If the 
authorities entertain any doubts in this respect, let them accept the amendment 
of Mr. Patel to put in abeyance the consideration of these Bills until six months 
after the introduction of the new scheme of reforms and see for themselves. . . 
Moderates like Mr. Bannerjee, Sapru, and Sir G. Chitnavis are also opposing the 
Bills. It is left tothe Government to read the public mind from this. There can 
be no room for doubt, if the Government notes what a reactionary like Mr. Shaffi 
has said about the Bills. . . Mr. Jinnah said that if the Bills should be passed 
into law, there would be an unprecedented agitation from one end of the country 
to another and that the good relations between the rulers and the ruled would be 
strained. When the fundamental principles of justice are going to be violated for 
the sake of punishing a very few individuals, no well-wishers of the country can 
approve of these Bills. For the passing of these extraordinary :Bills, an unprece- 
dented procedure has been adopted. The Bills have not been published in the 
Gazette and public opinion on them has not been invited. That the Bills should 
be referred to Select Committees soon after their introduction, and that the 
Committees should be asked to submit the reports at a very early date, are 
arrangements which are perfectly in keeping with the nature of these Bills. All 
the popular representatives have clearly explained the incompetency of the Gov- 
érnment of India to enact the Bills. . . Notwithstanding the fact that all the 
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non-official members have unanimously protested against the Bills, there is no 
wonder in the Government carrying tkeir point, taking advantage of the minority 
of the non-official members. Further, it should be considered what 
necessity has arisen in India to enact measures which are not regarded aS neces- 
sary in any civilised country. A National Defence Act has been in force in 
England also during the war. But the British Government does not think of 
perpetuating it. The mischief of labourers and the intimidation of electrical 
workers to plunge the whole of England in darkness lead us to fear that constitu- 
tional agitation is giving place to unconstitutional methods. These facts show 
that there is a greater necessity in England for repressive legislation than in 
India. And yet the English authorities are not losing their courage. ‘l'hey are 
not betraying unnecessary panic. They are not going to introduce repressive 
laws. Why should there be this wonder in India then? There is but one main 
issue. Reform or repression? Repression has at last been accepted. ‘I'he 
Government have taken advantage of their numerical majority. Thirty-six 
members voted for and 21 against the Bills. The Bills have been referred 
to the Select Committees. Will the popular representatives work on them? If 
they should, they will have to bear to some extent the responsibility of passing 
these Bills. ‘The country requests her representatives not to take such a step and 
is waiting to see how they will keep up their self-respect. ‘I’he people will not 
hereafter be anxious about the success of reforms, when their very birth-rights 
are being taken away. What is the good of having retorms after that? We 
can understand from the Viceroy’s speech how far those reforms will be useful. 
The people of India will have to;concentrate their energies to regain their primary 
righits. 


60. Referring to the ‘Rowlatt Bills, the Avtakarini, of the 2nd February, 
writes in its leader under this heading:— .. . 
If any repressive legislation is necessary at present, 
it is better to leave it to the Councils to be newly constituted. It will be very 
safe for the Government to accept the amendment of Mr. Patel. It does not 
seem to be safe to enact the Bills merely relying on the strength of official 
majority. Let the Madras Mail understand now at least that the effusions 
of Anglo-[ndians who are working in panic against Indian aspirations like bulls 
frightened by a red rag are also meaningless to Indians. Anglo-Indian 
papers are using their wits and energies in this manner to vilify Indians. 


61. Referring to the Rowlatt Bills in the Imperial Legislative Council, the 
Andhrapatrika, of the 10th February, writes in its 
leader under this heading :—The official members 
have failed to prove the necessity for repressive legislation The Govern- 
ment having once appointed the Rowlatt Commission, Sir George Lowndes asks if 
it is fair on their part not to act up to the recommendations made by the 
Commission. He thinks it an improper act not to acept those recommendations, 
however flagrantly public opinion is flouted thereby. The secret inquiry 
conducted by the Rowlatt Commission, let it be remembered, bears resemblance 
to ex parte decrees. To try to bind the whole country by such an inquiry is 
unfair. . There is but one effective remedy for unrest. It is conciliation. 
Coercion cannot accomplish this purpose. ‘The voting of Mr. M. M. Hogg in 
favour of Mr. Bannerjee’s amendment is worthy of note It is clear that 
the bureaucracy is not prepared to respect the force of public opinion, as it wants 
to carry out these measures in the teeth of popular opposition. There was 
an ome some time back that the differences of opinion created among 
our leaders by the scheme of reforms would become accentuated. But the 
repressive Bills succeeded in uniting them again. . . Itis remarkable that 
such a moderate of moderates as Sir.Narayan Chandravarkar, himself a member 
of the committee which inquired -into the internments in Bengal, should contribute 
a series of articles condemning the new Bills. They may pass these 
measures by the sheer force of official majority. But such an Act cannot have the 
force of justice behind it, as has been remarked by Sir Chandravarkar. A law 
which is not based on moral force will increase unrest instead of diminishing it. 
The father of an internee seems to have deposed before Sir Chandravarkar 
to the following effect: ‘ . Has it ever occurred since the beginning of 
the world that young men as at present are taken away by the Police, to-day from 


Repressive legislation. 


Disregard of public opinion. 


our neighbourers strikes terror into the hearts o 
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this family and to-morrow from that, without any reasons being assigned ? eee 
That young men should be taken away in our pp rgen and in ‘the presence of 
the people living in villages.” 
. . + Having rejected the advice of the moderates not to Pee the “Bills 
based on the ground that they will give rise to a strong agitation, it is ridiculous — 
to ask for their support in putting down any such agitation, should it be started. 


The moderates should not be elated by the flattery of Sir William Vincent 
and slacken their determination. 


62. With reference to the Rowlatt Bills the Andhrapatrika, of the 1!th 

Chak to cat bats mete f February, writes under this heading :—Sir William 

. Vincent has said that the Emergency Powers Bill 

would be put into force as a temporary measure for three years after the conclusion 

of peace. . - Sut itis hoping against hope that a repressive measure of that 

sort, when once passed, will be again repealed. . . These amendments (of the 

Indian Penal Code and Criminal Procedure Code) will upset the principles of law. 

The popular representatives have dissuaded the Government from enacting them, 
but all in vain. . . What should be our future move then ? 


63. The Sampadabhyudaya, of the 13th February, writes :—It is impossible 
to say whether it is the misfortune of England or of 
India that the Government of India in introducing 
these Bills have acted on the stupid suggestions of 
those who think that coercion can succeed in promoting loyalty, and proposed a 
measure which will lead the people to believe that Englishmen abandon their 
traditions when they come to this country. If these Bills should be passed into 
law, the fire of anger among many of the Indians will be ablaze, and the anger 
of the Government of India will be even greater when they see them disobey the 
Government. ‘T'he heat created by this friction will undermine the glory, 
traditions and constitutionalism of the British. The British will iucur the evil 
repute of having lost their traditions in India, and the Indians will be notorious 
as Bolsheviks. , . In criticising the measure in the council, even the moderates 
began to speak like extremists The speeches of the Hon’bles Sastri, Bannerji, 
Malaviyya and Jinnah make one’s hair stand on end, and the reader begins to 
wonder how the Indians, who are servile as a rule, came to show such manliness. 
It looks as though the non-official members regarded the council as a republican 
body. The speeches of the official members are sven more surprising. Some of 
them seem to think themselves Nabobs. Since the officials form the majority the 
Bill will be passed into law. At least some of those who are entrusted with the 
enforcement of the measure will prove indiscreet. At least a few. who are 
innocent will be punished. This will cause a blot on the fair name of the British. 
Justice is the very foundation of the British Empire. Emperors and rulers were 
swept away in the west like the leaves of trees in winter. T'his is because justice 
was ignored. ‘The British Empire alone found itself firm, because it stood by the 
traditions of its constitution and remained popular. We pray that the British 
may not lose sight of those traditions in India, and that His Excellency the 
Viceroy, or failing he, the Secretary of State or the Parliament, may be pleased 
to withdraw the measure. 


V.-—PROSPECTS OF THE Crops AND THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


64. Adverting to a statement made by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
Bombay, in an address recently delivered by him 
to the effect that India is a poor country and that 
the condition of its agriculturists is miserable, the Desabhaktan, of the 10th Febru- 
ary, observes :—- We feel greatly elated to see that, though a bureaucrat, he has 
spoken the truth. Let those bureaucrats and the editors of Anglo-Indian papers 
who, hiding the truth, blindly represent to the Government that India is a rich 
country and that, for any funds required to meet the expenditure of the British 
Empire, the Indian agriculturist may be taxed, note his words. lhe Government 
do not relieve the hardships of the Indian agriculturists. Owing to perry these 
agriculturists are compelled to borrow at heavy rates of interest and suffer much 


without the means to repay the loans. 


The Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Bills. 


The poverty of India. 


[Iseued, 19th February 1919.) 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


I—Forrten Pourtics. 


1. New India, of the _ February, states :—‘‘ The world-wide hope raised 

te y the suggestion of the formation of a League of 

The Longue of White Nations.  Wasions that should guard the world’s peace, and 
should use the strength of all to protect the Rights and the Liberty of the smallest 
nation, is dashed into pieces by the publication of the Articles of ‘The League 


of Nations Covenant,’ as the proposed constitution. . . It is obviously to be 
a League of White Nations, for though Japan is there, she will be helpless, one 
vote against four, perhaps one vote against eight. . . Various countries are in 


future to have ‘ mandates’ to look after the peoples whom the League considers 
too weak to stand alone. They might prefer floundering to slavery, but that is 
not to be permitted under this gigantic tyranny. . . What right have these 
arrogant White Nations to assign ‘tutors, advisers and directors’ to these 
‘helpless peoples?” . . What hope have the coloured races of the world 
against this terrible spectre of a League of White Nations, with their ‘ words 
smoother than butter, having war in their hearts?’ Indian soldiers will have 
fought to perpetuate the slavery of their countrymen in South Africa, and to 
bring all Africa under the exploitation of the white peoples. . . What hope 
will there be under this frightful yoke ot the armed White Mandatories advising 
and directing the unarmed coloured peoples? The irony of it is that from the 
coloured races have proceeded the greatest of mankind ; when will the white races 
give to humanity a Buddha or a Christ ?” 


[II.—Homr ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) Police. 


2. The West Coast Spectator, of the 18th February, writes :—‘“ As we have no 
desire to confuse the inquiry Mr. Hall is conducting 
with his usual zeal and thoroughness, we shall just 
put two or three questions which we should like very much to be answered by the 
people concerned or taken up by the District Magistrate for further elucidation. 
. No. (1) Had the Circle Inspector of Police at Manjeri any information 
beforehand of the impending outbreak? No. (2) Did the Pandicad or Wandur 
Sub-Inspector send a report about it a few days before the actual occurrence ? 
No. (3) What did the Sub-Inspector do? and No. (4) Where was the Circle 
Inspector when the outbreak did actually take place? We are told that the diary 
kept by the Sub-Inspector at Pandicad will throw some light on these questions. 
Another question we desire to ask is, if it is true that the Circle Inspector inter- 
viewed Chekku Haji a few days before the outbreak, on receipt of information 
from the Sub-Inspector, and if he did, did he send a report to the higher authori- 
ties and take precautionary measures, or did he content himself with a mere 
admonition to Chekku Haji? 
| “Let there be a thorough inquiry, and let there be no attempt at white- 
washing. We are heartily sick of these periodical outbreaks and carnivals of 
bloodshed, and when we pay a colossal sum of money to maintain a police force 
which is claimed to be efficient we expect that force to prevent outbreaks of 
<rime.” 


The recent Mappilla outbreak. 


(e) Local and Municspal. 


8. The Indian Patriot, of the 19th February, observes :—‘‘ Diwan Bahadur 

P. Tygaraya Chettiyar has given notice that he 

The Madras Corporation and woyld move at the meeting of the Corporation on 
His “xcellency ‘Lord Pentland. Thursday the 20th instant for an address to be 


presented to His Excellency Lord Pentland on the eve of his departure ‘in view 
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of the great interest 


for the material, moral and social progress 


‘‘ After the way in 
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His Excellency has been taking for the health of the City ang 
of the Presidency in general.’ 


which the suggestions made by the Corporation, not once. 


but twice, regarding the Municipal Bill were treated in the Council by the Gov. 


ernment of His Excellency, and the amendments proposed by the 


Corporation 


were all opposed and rejected and the amendments opposed by the Corporation 
s very much like licking the foot: 
that kicks you for that body to vote an address to Lord Pentland. But there are 


were carried by the solid official phalanx, it look 


those in this country who will 


do it.” 


: 


The Hindu, of the 2lst February, has the following:—“ The Hon’ble Mr. 
T. Ranga Achari said at the Corporation meeting held yesterday that the discus. 
sion on Mr. Tyagaraya Chetti’s resolution to present Lord Pentland with an 
address prior to his departure would take a long time. His remark was doubtless 
cast in euphemistic phraseology. It has never been the custom for the Corporation 
to present a departing Governor with an address, and we consider it a curious 
psychological aberration that two Commissioners should have been afflicted with 
the idea of bidding Lord Pentland godspeed through the medium of a Corporation 


address. 


There has been no Governor of this Presidency who has treated 


the Corporation so cavalierly as Lord Pentland. The manner in which he 


disregarded the unanimous opinion of the Corporation with respect to the holding 
of the Park Fair must be fresh, in the memories of our readers, and the way in 
which the Municipal Bill has been rushed through the Council, with scant regard 
to the amendments made by the non-official members of the Council, is evidence 
of the fact that the Corporation is of little or no consequence whatever, in the 
opinion of Lord Pentland and the Government over which he still presides.” 


(k) General. 


4. Everyman’s Review, for February, has the following :—‘‘ Such is the India 


India and the Peace Conference. 


a dependency within the British Empire itself. 


of to-day with a third-rate world position as a 
territorial unit and a still worse subject-position as 
While even small nations and 


tribes are accorded an honourable, independent treatment, the Indian continent 
peopled with vast millions and varied races and tribes is still in bondage and 
subjection, is still snubbed and bullied at every turn and has but a feeble voice 


even to protest in the interests of her own children. 


While others want more 


territories and powers of exploitation, India seeks and seeks in vain only freedom 


from undue exploitation and administrative ill-treatment. 


The people beg of the 


Government to have a nominee of their choice at the Peace Conference; but the 
Government of India is far too high and powerful to heed to such beggarly 


clamour.”’ 


Writing\|under the heading 


“ India and the League of Nations”, New India, 


17th Feb. igi9. Of the 17th February, observes :—*‘ Article 7 of the League of Nations’ covenant 
lays down the conditions of admission to the League of States and limits the right 
to ‘fully self-governing countries, including the dominions and the colonies.’ 
It makes no mention of India and presumably our country cannot come under 


Tux CommMOoNwERAL, 


14th Feb. 1919. 


ays #45 
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ge ere 


the category of 


‘fully self-governing countries.’ 


Because we have been 


deprived of the rights of self-government, first by foreign aggrandisement and 
later on by the ruling bureaucracy, we shall be deprived of all representation at 


the Council of the Nations through this handicap. 
present drawbacks the better for our status in the world. 


remedy but Home Rule.” 


The Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms Scheme. 


about the Rowlatt 


The sooner we get rid of the 
There is no other 


5. The Commonweal, for the week ending 14th February, observes :—‘‘ Now 
that the anxiety 


Bills has 


assumed a stage beyond painful suspense, the country 
: will devote its attention to the question of Reforms. — 
The Viceroy’s opening speech at the session is most disappointing in this respect. 
He has made an abject surrender to the Anglo-Indian opposition to the Reforms, 
promising it to whittle down the scheme to any extent, till the country will have 
a mere shadow of ‘responsible government’. The interest of the country will be 


sacrificed to appease the Indian Civil Service. They will get larger pay, larger 


BIG rae 
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pensions, and larger leave privileges than they enjoy at present. They will 
exercise the same irresponsible power which they now do. . The Indian Ministers 
are merely puppets. They are to control certain departments, but will have no 
rn whatever over the services under them, for the services will be defended 

y the Governor, the Indian Government and the Secretary of State. Under such 
humiliating circumstances we wonder whether any self-respecting Indian will 
come forward to be ministers. But the Viceroy himself has hinted that toadies 


and persons prepared to be tools in the hands of the irresponsible part of the 
Government, will be chosen.’’ . 


6. In a leader under the heading ‘Council or Camouflage ?’, New India, 


Official majorities in Indian of the loth February, says :—“‘ Considering the 
£ catalahive Camels. way in which official majorities are used in Indian 

Poa Legislative Councils—whether supreme or local— 
it is a matter for astonishment why there should be any Legislative Councils at 
all. Using modern parlance, we are tempted to wonder whether they are not a 
‘part of an elaborate machinery of camonflage intended to persuade the Indian 
people that they are looking at the beginnings of self-government, and to convince 
the world that representative institutions are by no means absent from the Indian 
systems of Government. . . As a general rule, the bureaucracy goes its own 
sweet way according to its own sweet will, and the Indian members of Council 
waste their own particular sweetness on the desert air of the Council Chamber. 
We do not know how the Government of India and the Local Governments are 
able to reconcile their own indifference to public opinion with the apparently 
forward policy adopted and declared vital by the statesmen of the Empire. 
They take it for granted that Indian agitation is, in most cases, unlikely to go 
very far. It 1s always possible to retrieve the situation when public disapproval 
manifests itself in an unpleasantly emphatic manner. Until the latter point is 
reached, Executive Councillors may safely look upon their Indian colleagues with 
bland, cynical and somewhat amused expressions. . . Let it be known to the 
world that it is possible in India for the whole people to cry out against a pro- 
posed Jaw, and yet for that law to be forced upon the Statute Book and its 
provisions used without the slightest regard to the protests of the nation.” 


7. ‘Che following appears in the Hindu of the 15th February :—‘‘ There 
was one question of great moment to which but 
little attention was paid at the meeting of the local 
Legislative Council when resolutions on the budget 
were discussed. The economic situation in the Presidency is going from bad to 
worse ; and it would have been well if it had been ascertained of the Government 
what measures Government exactly proposed to take to meet it. . . The 
situation was considered very bad towards the close of last year when rice was 
selling at three measures or so a rupee as a result of which there was some looting. 
The same quality of rice sells at present at less than two and a half measures. 

What is worse, it is threatened that the price may go higher up with little 


Fconomic conditions in the 
Madras Presidency. 


chance of its lowering in the near future. . . If such prices obtain at the 


harvest season it is easy to conceive what will be the case later in the year when 
stocks will be in a depleted condition. '. . The Hon’ble Sir Alexander Cardew, 
in his speech on the Hon’ble Mr. Yakub Hasan’s resolution recommending the 
abolition of the office of the Director of Civil Supplies, admitted that the present 
economic conditions in the Presidency were serious. . . Sir Alexander Cardew 
proclaims that he could not say what would happen in the next few months—a 
confession that the Government have no definite programme to keep a steady flow 
of supplies. If they themselves are thus uncertain as to the future, 1t 1s not 
inexcusable if the dealers refuse to lower prices and keep on threatening 
that prices would rise higher. . . Certainly transport of food to the poor, 
struggling population, suffering acute distress for more than four years, should be 


Ziven priority to transport of war materials. More energetic and effective steps — 


¢haracterised by well-informed foresight, are needed, if we are to escape disaster. 
We trust therefore that Government will take steps to see that provision is at 
‘once made to bring fresh supplies, before we are inextricably involved in 
dangerous difficulties.” 
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8. The following appears in the Mysore Putriot of the 18th F ebruary :— 

; ‘‘The Moderates, in dancing to the tune of the 
Home Rule for India. officials, exclaim that, if they do not accept the 
halting reforms outlined in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report and whittled down by 
the Sydenham party in England, they would get no reform at all. We do not 
want the shadows and apologies of reforms. If the British Government. the 
British Parliament and the British people find it in their hearts to go behind the 
promises they have made and if they are determined not to give Home Rule, if 
the apologies for Home Rule are not accepted let India haveno Home Rule. Let 
a number of Curzons, Sydenhams and Nawabs of that description rule India ; and 
they will, before long, pave the way for Home Rule. Whoever expected the 
dreadful revolution in Europe to-day and what do we know what is in the womb 
of time for India and what her future is likely to be? It is better that the 
Nationalists of India stick to their policy of getting either a whole loaf or no 
loaf.” 


9. Justice, of the 19th February, says:—‘‘We know what the Peace 
Conference has been doing, and we also know 
India’s place in the British Empire. But there are 
politicians among us, victims of sonorous phrases, who proceed as if India were 
a newly-conquered country with its Government still unsettled the internal affairs 
of which should occupy the attention of the Peace Conference. Mr. Tilak is now 
in England, and that gentleman or some under-study of his has been sending 
letters to certain extremist organs eyidently to revive and sustain the drooping 
spirits of the species of imaginative politicians who apparently want some sort of 
delusion for them to cherish. . . If politics were a surviving branch of ancient 
casuistry all ‘this sort of stuff would pass muster. But unfortunately for Mr. 
Tilak and his coterie it is a social art, though they themselves persistently decline 
to view it in that light. Mr. Tilak, the breaker of the Surat Congress, is very 
keen about Indian unity. He does not and possibly cannot understand that he 
is one efficient cause of disunion.”’ 


10. Justice, of the 21st February, says:—‘‘ As the Montford drama approaches 
its denouement, political parties in India seem to 


ee multiply like rabbits in Australia. At the time of 
the Montford investigation, there existed an Indian Home Rule party who were 


determined to die in the last ditch for securing Home Rule for India. As the 
Montford scheme burst on the Indian political horizon, the Home Rule party 
began to split up. . - The split was a small one, for the moderate party at 
this stage of it existence required high-power miscroscopes to observe it. Recruit- 
ment for the Moderate party went on even more vigorously than the recruitment 
for the Indian army. And as a result of these extraordinary efforts something 
like a party was formed which consisted of more leaders than followers. . . 
An observant Englishman, after a visit to the Indian National Congress, described 
India as an anthropological museum of living specimens. The intelligent British 
elector, after listening to the various views of different political eputations, 
might come to the conclusion that political opinion in India consists of various 


assortments of extremism, seasoned with anti-British tendencies of differing 
degrees of bitterness.” 


India and self-determination. 


. Political parties in India. 


11. Justice, of the 21st pi sta wares :— On the eve of the general 
election the Indian Home Rule party in England 

ve meg Home Hale party issued a statement of their ek the full text of 
which we reproduce elsewhere if only to show how 
without comprehending the conditions amidst which they live, move and have 
their being men become slaves to words and phrases copied as they undoubtedly 
are from past and contemporary literature. It is not necessary to dwell upon the 
wrong assumptions, the false analogies and the distortion of facts of which this 
statement is full. _We need only refer the reader’s attention to the absolute 
nonsense indulged in by the author of this precious document to prove that India 


isa nation. . . Indeed, for bare-faced effronte thi uld beat this latest: 
offspring of the Home Buler’s self-deludirig rere tater Ha ghee, . 
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ITI.—Leersiation. 


12. Ereryman’s Review, for February, says :— Evaaruan’s 


Review, 
The Criminal Law Amend- “ A Betrayal of Weakness. Fobroary 1919 
ment Bills. . 


; ie The Bills of repression framed by the British 
authorities of India for immediate inclusion into the Statute Book betray the 


weakness of the foreign and alien Government existing at present in the most 
jurid light. . . The giant of prodigious strength is the blind victim of his own 
fears and the bondsman of his deluding fancies when he stalks up and down and 
makes use of his most mighty limbs to detect the least sound of irreverence or 
whispering movements of disrespect. The monarch or the Government 
enthroned over the very summit of human power betrays its despicable mortal and 
earthly nature when its main attention is centred on the thought of the rats and 
yermins who migit burrow beneath and loosen the foundations of the fastnesses. 
After the most glorious victory. in the greatest war in history, after years of 
fighting in the cause of human justice and liberty, after promises of self-govern- 
ment and pledges of more responsible administration, who but the powerfully-weak 
bureaucrats vf India, who but the fear-obsessed and repression-resorting alien 
administrators of India would have thought it opportune to introduce these 


infamous Bills into the Legislative Council at this hour of our country’s and 
world’s history ? 


‘“‘ These repression Bills stand condemned on many grounds. From the very 
nature of their inception, from the haste with which they are sought to be 
inscribed in the permanent Statute Book, from the precedence they are given in 
time and importance tv the great Reform proposals which are yet in preparation, 
from the unanimity of opinion amongst the highest officials as regards the 
desirability of enforcing them against the wishes of the whole country, these Bills 
of bondage and fetters to freedom, these embodiments of distrust and incitements 
to disloyalty, these stimulants to sedition and provocations uf the worst passions 
are reprehensible and objectionable, censurable and blameworthy to the highest 
degree. . . Itis the fear of the pestilence of sedition and the contagion of 
disloyal ideas, rather than of the persons of the seditionists, that has hastened the 
hands of the authorities to forge such shackles and fetters, such clogs and 
obstructions in the path of free movements of all persons and free expressions of 
allideas. . . Asit is and as it ever was in the past, the British have never 
cared for anything but their.own interests, have never striven to win the affections 
of the poor millions, have never made themselves human and lovable, though it 
must be granted they have never gone out of their province of immediate and — 
personal interests to do any harm to others for the mere love of doing so, as the 
Germans perpetrated in their Colonies and the Belgians in the Congo. Whenever 
the British do anything good or bad in India, they do it out of calculated self- 
interest with an eye for the continuation of their overlordship in this alien. soil 


and the consequent economic gain to themselves and imperial glory to their 
nation.” 


Justice, of the 11th February, * observes:—‘‘ The Rowlatt Bills have been Jvsrton; 
referred to a select committee for report. . . The motion to commit the Bills was 
hotly contested by the non-official Indian Members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council. Most of them spoke in unmeasured condemnation of the measure from 
excellent motives, but we are afraid in thorough misapprehension of the scope of the 
Biilsand of the need for enacting them. . . It is altogethera misrepresentation 
to say that these Bills are directed against constitutional agitation, however violent 
in character. The raison de etre of the Bills is the maintenance of law and order, 
the protection of the person and property of the Indian citizen. The ordinary 
law has been found to, be quite insufficient, if not powerless to afford the required 
protection while the Defence of India Act has demonstrated its potency to repress 
this particular class of crime. * . Has the Act ever been directed against 
political agitation, against violent speeches, against those who openly avowed 
that they. were the enemies of the British Government or even against those who 
publicly said they could not see any justification for asking people to recruit to 
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defend the Indian Empire of a foreign nation against the menace of a foe who 
was also a foreigner? Did the existence of the Defence of India Act thwart or 
make any impression on the violence of the political agitation that we have been 
witnessing these last two or three years ? Has it helped to diminish attacks on the 
Government in season and out of season and have those who did so been dealt 
with under the Defence of India Act? . . If the Indian revolutionaries anq 
anarchists, about whose existence even the opponents of the new legislation ip 
the Imperial Council had no doubt, can be picked up in the street, would they 
not prove willing tools in the hands of the Bolshevist agents helping their propa. 
ganda work to subvert the Government and society and introduce a reivn of 
terror such as, alas! has been the experience of Petrograd for the past six months? 
Is it not then the bounden duty of all right thinking men, of every patriot and 
well wisher of India to lend the weight of his support to measures calculated to 
prevent the catastrophy that has overtaken Russia? . . That the proposed 
legislation will be a reflection on the people of India is in our opinion quite 
unfounded. If penal laws argue the character of the inhabitants, then the Penal 
Code does inflict humiliation on the people. Respectable people have nothing to 
be ashamed of or to fear because of certain penal laws. even severe penal laws, 
These affect only the criminal wno exists in all countries. We know how spar- 
ingly and even reluctantly the regulation of 1818, and the Moplah Act of Malabar 
have been availed of by tne Government. . . For our part we regret that the 
non-official Indian members organized such vigorous opposition to the Bills. 
It would afford evidence to the enemies of Indian progress of our inability to 
realize responsibilities, the grave responsibilities in iace of the existence of 
revolutionary and anarchical conspiracies in India and the danger, namely, of the 
threatened invasion by Bolshevism.” 


Wapwnspar The Wednesday Review, for the week ending 12th February, remarks :—‘‘ The 
Trichinopoly, announcement made at the Imperial Council that the Rowlatt Bills will be in 
13th Feb. 1919. 


operation only for a period of three years after the conclusion ot peace will reassure 
the public mind as to the attitude of the Government towards coercive legislation. 
We cannot help saying that the Honourable Members who opposed the 
introduction of the Bills made a tactical blunder. They thereby took up an 
attitude which was slightly inconsistent with their’ repeated professions of co- 
operation with the Government in putting down revolutionary conspiracies. 
It is futile to contend that the Government of India are alarmists and they have 
an exazgerated notion of the nature and extent of the revolutionary conspiracy 
in Bengal and elsewhere and they have deliberately embarked upon a policy of 
coercive legislation to put down the liberty and the just rights of the citizens. 
We have said that the Honourable Members who opposed the introduction 
of the Rowlatt bills committed a tactical blunder. By opposing their 
~very lntroduction they have taken an irreconcilable attitude which not only lays 
them open to the suspicion that while they are loud in their professions of horror 
at anarchist doings, they will not help the Government in repressing anarchy, 


but will also impair the value of their criticisms when the Bills are taken up for 
consideration by the Council ” 


‘The People’s Opinion, of the 15th February, says :—‘ No Indian question has 
16th Feb. 1919. evoked such unanimous protest in unmistakable terms from the Indian publie as 

the pernicious piece of legislation embodied in the Rowlatt Bills that has been 
recently introduced in the Imperial Legislative Council by the Government of 
India. The unanimous opposition of the non-official members in the Council 
is a faithful reflux of the Indian opinion throughout the country. . . The 
Government persists in imposing this legislation and does not incline to realize 
that it is unnecessarily throwing the country into a vortex of agitation and 
discontent. The necessity for maintaining the repressive measure for three years , 
in addition to the existiny laws of the country is not either urgent or immediate, 
and the Government have woefully failed to gauge the situation rightly. We 
hope in the interests of good Government that better counsels will prevail.” 


In the fourth of a series of articles on these Bills Mrs. Besant writes in New | 
17th Fed. 1919. Jndia of the 17th February :—“‘ If this Bill and its still more abominable fellow 


do not stir the Nation up to win Home Rule as quickly as possible, it will deserve © 


Pzorte’s Orrmion, 
Trivandrum 
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to be the slave Nation to which these Bills reduce it.” 
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In the fifth article on ‘these Bills’ Mrs. Besant, in New Inia, of the 18th 
February, observes:—“ Britain under the Star Chamber was in the condition 
that India will be reduced to if this Bill becomes law, and the fact that the Gov- 
ernment of India'can force it into law emphasises the necessity of breaking u 
the ‘machinery of autocracy,’ so carefully preserved in the Moatagu-Chelmetord 
proposals. . . Itis idle to talk of the safeguard of the high character of our 
rulers. ‘They are hardly comparable with Cecil and Burghley, who connived at 
the executions sanctioned by the Star Chamber. The great revolution in Britain 
was caused by the abuses of the Star Chamber, which infringed Magna Carta, and 
thus set subjects free from their allegiance to the Kings, justified their taking up 
of arms against him, and his execution for treason to the Nation. Is it not 
treason to the Empire to reintroduce in a part of it Star Chamber methods, and 
provisions even worse than those of that detested institution, and is it nota 
shocking return to India for her splendid services in the days of peril to the 
Empire, to place at the mercy of an autocrat the life, liberty and property of 
every man and woman in the country, as the first legislation of the opening year 
of Peace? ‘The terrible degradation of India in the eyes of the world by the 
forcing upon her of legislation unparalleled in any civilized country, must cause 
us all to bow our heads in shame before free peoples, and Britain is even more 
deeply shamed by the confession that she cannot rule India without recourse to 
the methods of Ryssia under the T'sars. . . No Indian, no champion of Indian 
liberty, is safe when an English bureaucrat sits on the Bench, who sees in the 
acknowledgment of the courage of an anarchist a sympathy with assassination, as 
it may diminish the horror of his crime!” 


In the sixth article on this subject Mrs. Besant says :—‘‘ Section 23 gives 
the monstrous power ‘ to every officer of Government’ charged with such an order, 
of using ‘ any and every means to enforce compliance with thesame’. ‘The italicised 
words are thus printed with no reservation. ‘T’he unhappy victim, untried, 
with no offence proven agaist him, may be beaten, tortured, starved, in the well- 
known fashion, hitherto unauthorised. . . Be it noted that all these restrictions 
and penalties can be used where the Governor-General in Council thinks that 
there are only movements ‘ likely to lead’ to offences. No offence need have been 
committed, though the liberty of every person in that area may be taken away at 
the will of the Local Government! And this is to be ‘ British justice,’ as 
exhibited in India, in the year 1919, the year of peace. There is one comfort : 
such legislation will much hasten the coming of Home Rule which will relieve us 
from this tyranny.” 

In the seventh article Mrs. Besant remarks:—‘‘ Such is an analysis of these 
cruel Acts, which will indelibly brand British rule in India as that of a bureau- 
cracy which could only hold its own against the rebellious forces it had evoked 
by legislation unparalleled under the dominion of any civilised nation. Yet 
Britain is one of the Great Powers which is expected to be a mandatory under 
the proposed League of Nations ! ” 3 


13. Justice, of the 13th February,* states :—‘‘ The attitude of the Madras 
| Government in regard to the Madras City Municipal 
The Madras Government and Bill, which is now being discussed in the Local 
the City Municipal Bill. Legislative Council, is rather strange. They have 
been opposing even the most necessary and useful amendments, and by means of 
their majority, throwing them out. Upon these _amendments and on the general 
character of the Bill we shall have something to say later on. We must here 
protest strongly against the narrow spirit in which the Madras Government have 
been dealing with questions connected with local self-government. . . To 
develop municipal institutions on sound and progressive lines, an intimate personal 
acquaintance with their working is essential. Unfortunately, there is none in the 
Government here who possesses this qualification, with the result that they but 
imperfectly comprehend the true spirit of municipal progress.” 

Commenting further on this Bill, Justice, of the 15th February, remarks :-— 
“The local Legislative Council completed yesterday what in parliamentary 
language is called the report stage of the City Municipal Bill. . . We cannot 
understand what object will be served by reforms of local bodies on the lines 
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adopted in the present Bill. We can wns find one explanation why such uselegg 
attempts at reforms are made. ‘he legis atures 1n India dominated and controlled 
by the Local and Imperial Governments 1n India have got into a groove, and the 
official mind finds itself difficult to get out of that groove. It is force of habit 


rather than anything else that is responsible for this sort of aimless legislation, 


The Viceroy and the Secretary of State were right in saying that the reform of 
local bodies should hereafter be undertaken by autonomous provinces. Why then 
did they not $top these attempts at so-called reforms? Enormous amount of the 
valuable time of both officials and non-ocfficials has been wasted on this Bill of 
over 400 sections. It could have been postponed a little longer when the reformed 
Provincial Councils might have come into existence to undertake the legitimate 
duty of introducing reform into the sphere of ioval selt-government. 

‘Weare sorry a good deal of time and energy has been wasted. But 
something will have been gained if the public are even now convinced that it is ag 
difficult to get an old Indian Provincial Government to produce a liberal measure 
of local self-government as it is to extract sun beams out of cucumber.” 


IV.—NatTIVE STATES. 


14. Writing under the heading ‘a new appointment’ the Karnataka, of the 
15th February, says :—‘‘ But for the fact that some 
principles seem to us to be involved in it, we 
should not have liked to make any comments on 
the appointment of Mr. B. Puttayya, Assistant Superintenient, Guvernment 
Press, as Assistant Private Secretary to the Diwan. . . The translation of a 
man irom the printing press to the Private Secretary’s office is a direct and 
violent negation of the principle of departmentalization in public service. 
Mr. Puttayya has specialized himself as a printer at considerable expense to the 
State; and it would be a manifest waste of assets to make him unlearn his 
technical knowledge and skill, or leave them unutilized. . . The office of 
Private Secretary is generally looked upon as the special preserve of the Civilian; 
and to let it be encroached upon by a technical man is to bring down two 
principles by a single stroke of the pen. . . ‘l'o speak frankly, there is plenty 
of excuse to think that it is not in the interests of the public service, but solely 
in the interests of caste or communal interests that Mr. Puttayya has been 
pitchforked in the new position; and we cannot think that the change would be 
agreeable to him—apart from its financial aspect—or serviceable to communalists 
or partisans, for he is, to our knowledge, free from venom and vulgarisin of | 
all sorts. . . An appointment lending itself to such unedifying interpretations 

must occasion a genuine pang of regret in the hearts of all sincere lovers of the 
State; and we cannot help wishing the officiating Diwan had shown a little more 
firmness in standing by the principle of ‘no communal representation ’—the 
upholding of which principle was perhaps his most notable performance as 4 


The Diwan’s Assistant Private 
Secretary. | 


- Councillor.” 


15. Justice, of the 19th February, observes :—“ Cochin is a small Native 


ae State, smaller in size than the adjoining British 
the aren * ae: taluk. But Cochin’s Diwan is great. There is 
more excitement associated with the selection of the Diwan of Cochin than with 


the election of the President of the United States. There was a time when 
Cochin enjoyed Home Rule, when the Cochin State was able to furnish its own 
Diwans. We remember the happy days of Cochin under the Diwanship of 
Messrs. Sankunni Menon and Govinda Menon. Since their days, while British 
India has been creeping towards Home Rule, Cochin has been moving backwards 
like a crab and losing the little Home Rule that it did possess. . . Now, if we 
can credit all that we hear on this subject, Cochin is about to slip back once more 
and accept a Brahman Deputy Collector as its Diwan. The phenomenon is all 
the more interesting as the degenerative process is about to take place at a time 
when the educated Cochinites, or at all events, a majority of them have developed 
into greater Home Rulers than their colleagues in British India. Cochinites, wé 
are told, are enthusiastic about Home Rule for British India. We have neve 
heard anything about their state of mind regarding Home Rule for Cochin itself. 
- + The credit of bringing about such an appointment, if such has been brought 
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about, will undoubtedly rest with the wirepullers and friends of the future Diwan. 
The usual court intrigues which used to be such a familiar feature of Oriental 
courts would have to be conducted by these wirepullers. They have to assure 
the Madras Government on the one hand that the Raja has set his heart on 
securing the services of this particular Brahman Deputy Collector, and on the 
other they have to assure the Raja that the Madras Government would not spare 
the services of any officer except those of this particular Brahman Deput 
Collector. . . Wedo not feel sorry for the edacated people of Cochin, for 
however active they may have been about discussing Home Rule for British 
India, we are not aware of their having done anything to advance the political 
future of their own country. And therefore the arrival of a Brahman Deputy 
Collector to boss over them may not be an unsuitable tonic to them.” 


DesaBHaAxrTa®, 
Madras, 
18th Feb. 1919. 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Foreian Potirtics. 


16. The Desabhaktan, of the 13th February, observes :—The authorities that 
administer the Government of Germany at present 
appear to state that they agree to the conclusion of 
peace only on condition that the words ‘‘the allies nave won ” are not used. 
Moreover, we understand that the Germans have not yet carried out the terms of 
the armistice. Now Von Hindenburg is said to be mustering an army of six 
lakhs strong. It is not known whether this is done to resume hostilities with the 
allies. 


17. Referring to Mr. Lloyd George’s statement in the new Parliament that 
the Peace Conference decided that, in view of the 
world’s safety and the welfare of the colonists, 
Germany should forfeit her rights to these colonies, the Desabhaktan, of the 15th 
February, observes :--We admit this to bea just procedure. But will not the 
Prime Minister consider the question whether the Indians in the colonies under 
the British Empire are treated impartially like the Europeans? Perhaps he is 
under the impression that the Indians are being governed in the same way as the 
British subjects in accordance with the Queen’s proclamation ! 


18. Dwelling at length on the articles of the cage: 7 "ys ox a of 
;' Nations, the Swadesamitran, of the 17th Februar 

on en © eee observes :—There is no doubt that every one will 
appreciate the arrangement now made by the League to secure liberty for those 
nations, who, as a result of the war, ceased to be under the sovereignty of the 
States which were governing them before. But it is not stated what provision has 
been made for the progress of other weaker nations who during the war continued 
to be under the same sovereignty as before. However, we trust that the condition 
of such nationalities will in no way be inferior to that of those under the tutelage 
of the League of Nations. 

Asking whether India will find a place in the Executive Committee of the 
League of Nations, the Desabhaktan, of the 18th February, questions why India 
has not been permitted to be one of the signatories to the League’s Covenant. 


In its leaders under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 17th Febru- 


, ary, observes:— . . . There are many more 
Baten " ioe Sangpes of mines, defects in the draft rules of the League of N ations. 
We think that they wiil be soon set right. Only big nations have been allowed 
representation in the Executive Committee. The omission to extend this 
privilege to smaller nations is sure to give rise to many complicated issues in 
future. Small nations can no longer be vassals under big ones. 
There is another difficult problem to be solved by the League of Nations. 
The position of colonies has been very much exalted owing to the status of 
independent powers which has been accorded to them. It is clear that suitable 
arrangements have not been made with regard to dependent races. Some races 
are now being liberated from the domination of Germany and Turkey. In 
deciding their status, the rules of the League have not displayed much foresight. 
. It is better that the League itself assumes the responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of those countries. If that responsibility is to be handed over to another 
big power, it will be difficult for such countries to have the necessary training in 
seli-government, for she will only have new masters in place of the old. As the 
interests of the ruling race naturally receive prominence under such an arrange- 
ment, those of the ruled will not be so respected. . . Though President Wilson 
urges that those appointed as trustees, tutors and advisers should use their power 
of the ruled, it will be difficult to carry it out in practice. There 


News about Germany. 
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is no good of piousintentions. The freedom of many nations ha 

on account of the so-called Imperial responsibilities” There son Gatanibente as 
good of pursuing the same policy in future also. If the League of Nations should 
abolish subjection among the several raves hereafter at least. and encourage 
feelings of brotherhood and co-operation among them, the peace and prosperity of 
the world will stand on a secure foundation. Otherwise, this important defect 
will be a source of ill-will among the different races and will give rise to quarrels 


among them. May the Peace Conference consider this matter deeply, set right 
this important defect and endeavour to establish justice. 


In an article under this heading a writer in the Sampad Abhyudaya, of 

the 15th February, observes :—We were so joyous 

and confident of the League of Nations proposed by 

President Wilson that it would had to the destruction of all the deadly armaments 
of modern warfare and had thought President Wilson to be possibly an incarnate 
being. We now see that it was all a mere delusion. The discussions at the 
Peace Conference revealjthe fact that President Wilson and others are after all 
only ordinary human beings with all the limitations of common men, and that they 
preach rather than practice calmness and forbéarance. Only a just settlement 
can secure a true peace. In practice however some of the parties to the Conference 
are seeking their own individual supremacy, though they profess perfect equality. 
This jugglery can be of no avail. If a person wants to preach morals to the world 
and be a libertive himself, there will be some one or other to chop off his head. 
Are they fit to rule who do not understand this? Unless everybody gives up high- 
handed action, another terrible war will break out before the Conference closes. It 
is a mistake to think that the Germans were vanquished in this war. They decided 
to join the League of Nations proposed by President Wilson, evacuated all con- 
quered territory, and without making any conditions said they had surrendered 
themselves to the League of Nations. ‘They now state that they will renew 
fighting if that is not done. They say therefore thatiif the leaders of the Allies 
establish a League of Nations to ensure the happiness of the whole world, there will 
be universal peace; else, revolutionary attempts might spread over the whole 
world aud devastate it entirely. 


19. Hoping that the resolutions of the Congress of the Indians in South 
Africa will receive the attention of the British 
Government, the Swadesamitran, of the 18th Feb- 
ruary, ohserves:—Though one or two laws and regulations which could not be 
endured by the Indians were repealed through the efforts of Mr. Gandhi, many 
cruel laws which are a hindrance in the way of the Indians exercising their 
natural rights as British subjects have not yet been repealed. If the Union 
Government should still turn a deaf ear to the resolutions of the above Congress 
in this respect, that Government will be causing injury to the British Empire 
itself. If the Government of South Africa really wishes for the good of the 
British Empire, it must give up disgracing India which shines as an unparalleled 
jewel to the Empire. The repeal of repressive laws being all that the Indians in 

uth Africa demand, is it not necessary that the colonies should comply with 
this demand seeing that the Indiaus have fought shoulder to shoulder with the 
colonial armies for the defence of South Africa and the British Empire ? 


Andhrapatrika, of the 15th February, writes under this heading :—The 
"ig grievances of the Indians in South Africa cannot 
Indians in South A frics. be set right until India gets self-government. The 
Indians living in the Transvaal, the Cape Colony and Natal held a meeting and 
passed resolutions urging the ‘repeal of such unjust provisions against Indians as 
the one which forbids them to go from one province to ancther in South Africa. 
. . They passed a resolution that the German South-West Africa should not 
be handed over to the South African Union, unless it repealed its severe laws. . . 


20. The Sampad Abhyuday2, of the 18th rewion’ b writes :—The Allies want: 


to crush the Bolsheriks. They help to create 
Basie snd the Allies. disunion among them. . If those that seek to 


<tush the enemy by creating party differences should take a leading part in the 
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League of Nations, the latter, too, will, after all, be only a powerful party and not 
a real League of Nations. Although Germany and Russia are chiefly responsible 
for this great war, it cannot be said that the British and the French are not also. 
responsible for it. 


21. The Malabar Islam, of the 24th January, gives an abstract in Malayalam 


MaraBan stam , 


Cochin, : of Mr. Yakub Hasan’s speech at the mass meeting 
aa The future of Turkey. of Mussalmans, held os aden on 17th J enaney 
and a translation of the resolutions passed thereat. In its issue of the 8st 
January, the same paper remarks that the Mussalmans of India are very solicitous 
about the future of ‘Turkey, and expresses the hope that the British Government, 
whose Moslem subjects are greater in number than those of any other empire or 
government in the world, will not deal with Moslem powers in a way calculated 

to cause pain to the whole Moslem world. 
pimatane Referring to the agitation set on foot by the Moslem world that the 

‘ ’ 


Kottayam, future of Turkey should be settled agreeably to their wishes and adverting to the 
16th Feb. 1919. resolutions passed at a Moslem meeting recently held at Madras, the Malayala 
Ma: orama, of the 15th February, points out that in view of the Turkish misrule 
of alien people, such as the Armenians, Arabs, Jews, Greeks, etc., and atrocities 
committed such as were unknown and unheard of in any other part of the world, 
and of the desirability of keeping Armenia, Palestine, Arabia and Mesopotamia 
independent of Turkey, it is not likely that in future these will be entrusted to 
the care of the Government of Turkey. 


 Qauur Reporr, 22. The Qaumi Report, of the 4th February, in a leader writes : —To-day 
Pa Reuter gives a summary of ‘the opinion of the 
famous Westminster Gazette which proves that 
Mussalmans in London have submitted a petition to Mr. Balfour for careful 
consideration. It is a matter of great gratification that the paper has not dealt a 
death blow to wisdom and justice. 

It writes :—The way in which Mussalmans have sided with the Government 
in the war has acquired for them a special right, and it is our duty to have regard 
to their religion and history. 

Mussalmans only want this much. If, in spite of present occurrences, 
Mussalmans regard the T'urkish Empire as acquainted with their religion, it is left 
tothem todo so. ‘The fate of Constantinople should be decided in accordance 
with the desires of the city and the colonies. 

The editor of the Qaumi Report applauds the English paper and says. that it is 
quite just in its remarks. ‘This is what is wanted by the Mussalmans of India— 
that regard should be had to their religion and history and that the Moslem 
Khalifate should not be dismembered. The fact is, religious reasons are so 
strong that Mussalmans cannot deprive the Sultan of the Usmania Khalifate. 

The Qaum: Report hopes that the British Government will not accept the 
opinion of certain foolish friends as regards Turkey, and that it will have regard 
to the general aspirations of the Moslem world. We have no sympathy with the 
fighting power of the Turks but we are friends of their historical and religious 
greatness. We support the Khalifate and cannot approve its decline. 


23. The Qaumi Report, of the 10th February, referring to the opinion of the 


.  Anglo-Indian Press and especially to Mr. Welby’s 

Bs ane on the question criticisms, viz., ‘“ that even Fhe s Masta friend of 

. -—" Welb eg heart-rending ‘he Turk must acknowledge that he is incapable 
ys heart-rending ; 

remarks. of ruling non-Turkish peoples,” observes :—We 

| consider this to be a barefaced lie and no philosophy 

of the world can bear out the assertion that a ruling nation cannot govern its 

subordinate peoples. | 

Mr. Welby has in the issue of the Madras Times of the 8th idem given & 

very amazing account of his personal observation in which he says that it is the 


‘Turkish nation alone that cannot rule non-Turkish peoples. If the observation 


which he makes is one that has been seen through the spectacles of envy and 


rebellion, or through the telescope of prejudice and malice, we care little about it. 
Or if he has deprived the Turks of that power through some journalistic spell; 
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we shall drop the argument ; otherwise neither we nor the entire Muhammadan 
community of the world can hold other than that the Turks also are human beings 
and are capable of doing what another human being does. 

Mr. Welby remarks that the Turks fail as practical administrators. This is 
also one of the questions of his mischievous false reasoning. On the other hand 
there are several forces in the world whose administrative capability has been 
questioned and several hundreds of such instances exist in ancient as well as in 
modern history. We know that the fate of Turkey depends on Mr, Welby’s 
decision. He and some of his co-thinkers who are the national foes of the Islamic 
Government and do not wish to see Islam in ruling garb may wait patiently for 
this affair is in the hands of some independent English statesmen and we are sure 
that they will not err in the matter. 

They know that it amounts to ignorance to accuse the Turks of incapability 
and consider that Muhammadan opinion in this matter deserves more consideration. 
Mr. Welby and his co-thinkers desire to easily secure two or four provinces for 
the British Government, but the Muhammadans wish that the world may reap the 
fruit of independence and the British Government may secure loyal friends. The 
object of the British Government in participating in the war was neither to rule 
Constantinople nor to appoint Mr. Welby the Governor of Mesopotamia. 


24. The Qaumi Report, of the 15th February, referring to His Majesty’s avm Burons, 
speech, delivered at the opening of the Parliament, 1a ba ate. 
| in which the King-Emperor expressed his joy at 

the termination of the war and appreciation of the peace proposals, and the 

services of the Indians rendered in the war stated that an Act on Reforms will be 

submitted during the Parliamentary sessions, writes :— 


Undoubtedly the King’s speech is nota political address which may be 
subjected to criticism, particularly King George’s speech, unlike President Wilson 
or the Kaiser’s pompous speech, is very simple and plain. 

His Majesty’s present speech has no bearing on the affairs connected with 
oreign countries, otherwise it used to contain always a few clauses in connexion 
with the Turkish and other nations. Probably this phase of it has been dropped 
on account of the inimical relations created by the war. It is, however, amazing 
to find that the King, under whose shadow the largest Muhammadan population 
exists, has not hinted at or touched the subject in any way. We know that King 
Geurge is extremely well disposed towards his Muhammadan subjects, and he has 
often given expression to his friendly feelings. ‘T’his policy had been in vogue 
during Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Asquith’s ministries, but perhaps it appears that 
Mr. Lloyd George did not suggest to the King to make definite mention of 
Muhammadans, but contented himself with the mere mention of India. Whether 
it is a fact or no, we extremely regret to find that the old policy laid down by 
Peel, Burke, Beaconsfield and Gladstone is now being greatly neglected, and 
men of the present regime seem to take delight in defeating the designs of the 
ex-Minister, Mr. Asquith. 


The Royal speech. 


1l.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) Police. 


25. The Desabhaktan, of the 14th February, observes:—Though it 1s more ena 
The OLD. Poli than three years since Mr. Chenchayya was kept in 14th Feb. 1919. 
te custody under the Defence of India Act, still the 
Government have not explained the resons for so keeping him. Now he is in the 
prison house at Delhi. The object of frequently moving him from one place to 
another is not apparent. 
The paper then publishes an extract from a letter written by him from Delhi 
to his brother describing the treatment given to him in the jail and remarks:— 
A perusal of this letter will certainly lead to tears of blood flowing from the eyes. 
We strongly suspect whether it is the practice with the C.I.D. officials to urge an 
innocent person tu admit the commission of a crime. If the offence of which a 
person is convicted is first explained to him, and then he is asked to state whether 
e actually committed it, there is some appropriateness about it. But without 
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doing so, if an innocent person is caught and repeatedly urged to give out the 
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truth, what reply can he possibly give? Why does not this enter into the mind 
of the C.I.D. official? The Rowlatt Committee have based their report on the 


statements of such officials. Alas! We do not know how many more innocents 


are suffering like Chenchayya in prison. When is their salvation to come ? 


(d) Educanon. 


26. 'The annual supplement of the Hindu Nesan, published in January 1919, 
contains in English an article on this subject b 


National education. Mr. G.§. Arundale explaining the object of the 
society started for the promotion of national education in India, in which the 
following observations find place:— . . . “The educational system obtaining 


in India is foreign in origin, foreign in control, foreign in spirit and foreign in 
aim and objective. It came over from England in the early years of the 
nineteenth century, and is less up to date than any other system in the civilized 
world. . . The interests of Britain, especially those of Lancashire, have 
combined to make industrial, commercial, technical and agricultural education 
almost a farce. The pelicy of the Government is to observe a so-called religious 
‘neutrality,’ which is seen in the fostering care bestowed on missionary institu- 
tions and in the maintenance of an official Christian Church establishment out of 
Indian funds. Patriotism is everywhere discouraged, and sycophancy insisted on 
through innumerable devices. . . Sinee the Government of India remains 
indifferent to modern tendencies in education and their application to India, it 
behoves lovers of India to do all in their power to remedy the situation until a Home 
Rule Government does justice to the Indian child. . . Even the boy-scout 
movement was forbidden to Indian youths, until the action of a few Indians, 
headed by Mrs. Besant, by establishing the Indian Boy Scouts Association, forced 
the Government of Madras to start a rival movement lest our influence grow t.o 
pronounced, and perhaps, out of very shame! . . . India’s system of 
examinations is disgraceful in its cruelty, and the Senate House, where many of 
the examinations take place, is popularly known as the slaughter-house. 
Again, the education of girls is for the most part in the hands of missionaries. 
Profound dissatisfaction exists with missionary methods and missionary objectives. 
In mission institutions, the girls are definitely denationalised. But, for want of 
organization, missionary influence has been allowed to dominate Indian education 
for over a century. . .” 
The same paper contains a Tamil version of the above article. 


27. In an article contrasting the condition of education in ancient India with 
that of the present day, contributed by a correspond- 
ent to the Vatsyamitran, of the 10th February, the 
following observations find place:—Till recently they were extracting the juice 
out of India and leaving only the refuse. Now they think that even this refuse 
contains some new materials and are consuming it also gradually. When one 
compares our greatness in all respects in ancient days with the inj urious 
consequences of the western civilization, one cannot help feeling a sense of regret. 


28. The Hindu Nesan, of the Pid. February, observes :—It apganne thet 

Medical School at Calicut is to be transferred to 
ee rae Coimbature. It is no doubt beneficial to have 4 
Medical School at Coimbatore. But why should Calicut be deprived of a school 
on that score? An additional school at Coimbatore cannot be a superfluity for 
this Presidency which is big enough. Though there is a great demand at present 
for lady doctors, the number of women receiving instruction in medicine has gone 
down considerably. It is but natural that, under the present arrangement in 
which female students in medicine have to receive instruction from men and 12 
the same school along with male students, their number should go down. It has 
been talked of for a long time that a school should be specially opened for female 
students with lady teachers in Madras. We do not know when this will be 
accomplished. We request that the Government will be pleased to start one ere 
long without grudging the expenditure involved. 


Education in India. 
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29. Reviewing the report on Medical Colleges for 1917-18, the <Andhra- ingpepemm, 


The Medical School at Vizaga- patrika, of the 15th February, writes with reference 15th Feb. 1919. 
pe to the Medical School at Vizagapatam:—. . . 
patam. 
_ The proposal of Rao Bahadur Chandrasekharam 
Mudaliyar that admission into the school may better be limited to the students 
reading in Intermediate classes, cannot but cause unnecessary. difficulties to the 
Andhra students. We, therefore, request the Government not to accept it.” . 
The school is working satisfactorily and is attracting students; but it is losing 
much of its usefulness for want of sufficient accommodation. 


30. In an article under this heading, the Kistnapatrika, of the 15th February, “urssrarama, 
says in reply to acorrespondent:—. .¥ . , It may — 16th Feb. 1919. 
be asked if the Indian Christians shculd not step 
into Hindu schools. It is our determined opinion 
that they should not in the present circumstances. . . So long as the Indian 
Christians turn their faces to the west and look upon the westerners alone as the 
fathers of their spiritual wisdom, they will not have any wisdom to contribute 
towards their own advancement or to their country or to the-world, and they 


cannot have any place in Indian traditional nationality. 


The Government Girls’ school, 
Masulipatam. 


(f) Land Revenue and Settlement. 


31. The Swadesamitran, in its issues of the 10th and 12th February, publishes Swapzsamraus, 
in Tamil, in parts, the abstract of a lecture recently jo, @ 19th’ Feb. 
Land revenue problems in delivered by Mr. A. Rangaswami Ayyangar on 1919. 
Southern India. this subject under the auspices of the Ryotwari 
Landholders’ Association. 


(j) Salt and Abkari. 


32. The Vartakamitran, of the 30th January, observes:—Though the Vasraxacrsas, 
, existence of this evil is thought of in India, still a 
The drink evil. ; . age ‘ $0th Jan. 1919. 
attempts to crush it appear only in words and not 
in actiov, inasmuch as the British Empire has to be administered in view to 
England’s progress. If innumerable casks of alcoholic drinks are manufactured in 
the big factories in England and Scotland, which country in the Empire is to buy 
the quantity in excess of the consumption by England? In regard to this matter 
colonies such as Canada and Australia are followmg America. So it is only 
India that should consume the surplus. Further, in India large revenue is 
derived from the manufacture and sale of such drinks and from the import of 
foreign spirits. While even during the time of peace, Indian revenues are not 
adequate to meet Indian expenditure, is it possible to forego this huge sum now ? 
Certainly not, because the Government are intent more on the revenues than on 
the welfare of the people. If they only seek the health of the public, why should 
there be any delay in following the American States? These States are privileged 
to adopt any measures suitable to them, while we depend on the permission of 
the foreigners for doing so. This is the main cause for the delay. 


33. In an article on ‘‘ Drunkenness and Government’s income”’, the Mano- Muamonau, 
rama, of the 14th February, points out that the crag: 


14th Feb. 1919. 
Drunkenness and Govern- jncome from the liquor trade has been steadily y 


meat's income. increasing during the last seven years, and says :— 
Though the Government derive a large income from the Excise Department, the 
Government should try to completely prohibit the use of intoxicating liquor as it 
is harmful tothe people. In America a Bill has already been passed prohibiting the 
use of liquor, and the loss to that Government resulting therefrom will certainly 
be considerable. The passing of such a measure in spite of the heavy loss to the 
Government must certainly be attributed to their desire for the welfare of the 
subjects: “Ifthe Government of India too should be pleased to pass a similar 
ae it’ will be hailed with joy by the people. But is India fortunate enough 
for that ? | 
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(k) General. 


34. Referring to an invitation sent by His Excellency Lord Pentland to the 
boy scouts in the several secondary schools in 
Madras to meet at the Government House on the. 
8th February 1919, a correspondent writes to the Swadesamtran, of the 12th idem, 
as follows :— While European scouts and certain other scout parties that are being 
trained under Mr. Baden Powell’s method, had been invited, the Indian Bo 
Scouts’ Association alone was not invited. Why was no invitation sent to this 
party that has trained more than about 200 scouts ? The Government have thus 
offered insylt to the very first scouts’ association started in Madras (Adyar). 
There is no reason to think that the Indian Scouts’ Association takes part in 

olitics. We have to infer that this association was not invited merely because 
it is not one conducted under the patronage of Government. 


- The Swadesamitran, of the loth February, publishes a letter of Mr. K. Sanjivi 

Kamath about the advantages of this movement, 
which begins with the following observations :— 
A highly critical juncture is going to happen in India. Popular leaders are every- 
where giving the warning that we should make suitable arrangements to enable 
us to come out of it successfully. It is only heroic and valiant persons that can 


be of any use at such times, and the scout movement will contribute greatly to 
producing such men. 


35. Referring to an incident in Calcutta in which the Principal of a College 


is said to have thrown into the dust-bin an image 

A bighhanded ast. of Goddess Saraswati belonging to the students, the: 

Swadesamitran, of the 12th February, observes:—Many are under a fix without 

knowing what to do in regard to the strong political unrest and agitation existing 

in India. The indiscreet and unconstitutional way in which some Europeans 

and some Principals of Christian Colleges act and slight the feelings of the Indians 
is one of the main causes of such unrest and agitation. 

Referring to the same incident, the Desabhaktan, of the 13th February, 
writes:—Some Europeans when they come out to India become insolent and 
haughty and: begin to commit highhanded acts according to their sweet will and 
pleasure, thereby wounding the feelings of the Indians, wantonly. Such 
arrogant Europeans are generally to be found among the Christian Missionaries 
and merchants and among the bureaucrats. There is ndbody to question or 
control them. But everybody expected that their evil propensities and iniquitous 
acts will wane away in course of time, but, as bad time would have it, we see that 
they are on the increase. The improper and highhanded act of the European 
Missionary at Calcutta will certainly be revolting to every Indian mind that 


Indian Boy Scouts’ Association. 


The Indian Boy Scout movement. 


.happens to hear or read of it. Are not these wicked acts the cause of unrest and 


discontent in India ? 


36. Observing that, at the instigation of the moderates, some of the vakils in 


Madras have issued a manifesto discarding the 
oe vod ‘ Montagu-Chelmsford resolution of the Delhi Congress, the Swadesamitran, 
of the 12th February, says:—The action of these 


vakils in taking this step, holding that the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms would 


be a definite initial step to ag ev government, only indicates their contempt 
for the national assemblies. 


urther, it will be a matter for great astonishment 
even to Mr. Montagu that these should have ventured to state that the establish- 


ment of a duel government is only in keeping with the spirit of the pronouncement 
of the 20th August 1917 and that, without such a splitting, the introduction of a 
responsible form of self-government, step by step, as stated in that pronouncement 
will be impossible. Perhaps some of our leaders were deluded into the glamour 
of these reform proposals because of the hope that this duel government will 
afford a scope for some Indians to hold high offices as‘ ministers’. But our 
Viceroy has by a sudden stroke awakened them to shake off this glamour. What 
are the benefits likely to result from the duel government? Will the ministers 
be responsible to the people, or will they at least have extensive powers? The 
statement made by the Viceroy the other day shows that these ministers will only 
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be figure-heads without even the power of exacting work from the officials 
subordinate to them. hey can only direct the head of a department subordinate 
to them todo a certain work, but the latter can obtain the permission of the 
Governor for not doing that work. Thus the ministers will find themselves in an 
awkward and helpless predicament. So it is only such persons as covet handsome 
salaries for conducting their household with case, that will be glad to accept 
these posts. 
37. The Desabhaktan, of the 12th February, publishes, from the pen of a lady 
correspondent, 4 communication in which the 
following observations occur among others :—It has 
become usual for everyone tu be desponding within oneself trom morning to 
evening about the severity of famine, disease and unjust laws. The time is near 
at hand when women too should feel the pinch. Probably this is the time for us 
to exhibit our heroism. It may be possible to put restraints on the acts of a 
person, but not on his soul-force or faith. Many countries which rendered help 
in the shape of men and money during the last four years are now getting the 
sweet fruit of swaray, while India alone is being regarded as a wilderness infested 
with wild beasts, instead of a country peopled by civilised human beings. God 
only knows whether all this is justice and fairplay becoming the benign Britishers. 
In spite of our crics and remonstrances and of the aid rendered by us forgetting 
even our poverty, we are offered the option of accepting a fruit all rotten in the 
interior, with the stipulation that, as a preliminary to it, a small quantity of oil 
(Rowlatt Bills) will be poured on the fire kindled in us by the bureaucratic 
deities and that, if we escape from being burnt away, we can enjoy happiness. 
Alas! it passes the height of patience. The time to part with our greatness is 
perhaps near at hand. No use in desponding any longer. We should boldly 
seek measures to ward off uajust laws. We should realise that the present 
condition is but a dream and that our being the daughters of the heroic mothers 
in the land of Barata isa reality and induce the springing up of many Varada- 
rajulus. ‘lhe present sufferings are only caused by God to test whether we have 
the fitness to attain the beatitude of swaraj. So it becomes the foremost duty of 
every true woman born in India to become convinced that virtue will be 
victorious in the end and rouse her brethren. 


38. The Desabhaktan, of the 12th February, observes :—Two points have not 
_, been referred to by the Vaceroy in his lengthy 
The meeting - Imperial speech at this meeting. One is about keepin 
Legislative Connei!. Mesopotamia as a dependency of India and the 
other is about the levy of the Excess Profits duty. As regards the first, al the 
Indian Moslems were eagerly expecting that the Viceroy would relieve their 
anxiety in the matter. But their expectation was not tulfilled. As regards the 
second point, the Viceroy has not spoken a word. Perhaps it has been decided 
not to levy this tax in consideration of the hue and cry raised by the European 
commercial community. There is room to suspect that the Viceroy who has 
introduced the Rowlatt Bills against the wishes of the Indians, has given up the 
levy of the Excess Profits tax in compliance with the request of the European 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Commenting upon the speech of His Excellency the Viceroy the Hindu Nesun, 
of the 12th February, observes :—The tenor of this speech does not appear to be 
exhilarating to us. Is it fair for the Government to think of resorting to tyranny 
regardless of the loyalty and the noble ideals of the Indians? We deeply regret 
to see the Viceroy speaking as if the Indians cannot be set right by means of 
proper administration. His advocating the adoption of repressive measures in 
the present condition of India does not speak well of his sound statesmanship. 
Is it a natural law that peace cannot be secured except through tyranny? Has 
any civilized Government resorted to such a repressive measure ? 

39. Dwelling at length on the propogandist work to be done by the Congress 
Committee in London, the Desabhakian, ot the 12th 
February, observes :—It is quite erroneous to think 
that the British democracy will now pay heed to our request even if our demand 
is legitimate. Judged from the present circumstances, it is as patent as anything 
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that the British Government will not attend to us whether we entreat them or 
threaten them: The fact that the Prime Minister has secured a seat in the 
Parliament as a result of the exhilaration in England consequent on the defeat of 
the Central Powers in the war sufficiently indicates the trend of the times. Ata 
time when England is immersed in joy at her victories, we should approach her 
with great caution and tact. Hereafter at least, responsible members of Parliament 
should endeavour to wipe out the reproach that “ England is governing India by 
the strength of her arms”. Is it fair that England should be talked of in this 
strain at a time the Peace Conference is held? England has secured enough of 
strength for governing India. It is only after recognizing that military strength 
and repressive laws are indispensable for the peace and safety of India, that the 
British Government have entrusted these with the Government of India. The 
bureaucrats as well as others not posted well in Indian matters, are misrepresent- 
ing facts to the British public about the condition of India and the latter 
believing all the untruths to be gospels, wrongly decide that it is not fit to grant 
liberty to India at present. 


40. The Hindu Nesan, of the 13th February, observes:—The resolutions 
brought forward by the non-official members, 
however urgent and important they may be, are all 
opposed by the official members in a body and are 
lost. Acts and Regulations appear well enough on paper. It is stated that 
Indians are to be granted greater liberty and that their opinions are consulted in 
the administration of the country. But a closer inspection of the actual state of 
affairs discloses something unsatisfactory. The Honourable Members who 
represent the official party do not appear to endeavour to win their cause by 
means of argument. ‘They silence the non-officials by saying that there is no 
need for the proposed amendment at present and that all that can possibly be done 
in the present circumstances is being done. The observations of the Director of 
Public Instruction at the meeting were very curious. He probably came to the 
Council with the resolve of giving one stereotyped reply to all the interpellations. 
What could he do? He came to hold that office only recently and has not had 
sufficient time to be well posted in the details of the Educational Department. 
The Government approved the suggestion to open a medical school in Bellary. 
But, though the deity was in favour oi the suggestion, it did not find favour with 
the priest—the Surgeon-General ; and the suggestion fell through. Sir Alexander 
Cardew then said that, in course of time, a medical school would be opened at 
Bellary, by which it is clear that there are no obstacles or inconveniences to 
opening a school there. We wonder why it did not strike Sir. Alexander that, 
if a school can be opened there some time hence, it can as well be opened even 
at present. In regard to the proposal to allot funds for providing boarding 
houses for the students among the depressed classes, the Director began to ask 
which class of people came under the term ‘ depressed classes’. He says that, 
to the best of his knowledge, this term has not been defined. But whose fault is 
it? It appears he has not glanced through the pages of the administration 
reports of the Educational Department of the previous years. His Excellency 
resorted to quite a different means to defeat this proposal, apparently because he 
recognized the insppropriateness of the Director’s argument. ‘She Honourable 
Members of th Council can only suggest that such and such a measure is neces- 
sary for the welfare of the people and that it is likely to entail an approximate 
expenditure of a certain amount. But it is not possible for them to study aud 
explain to the Council all the working details of the scheme proposed by them. 


lf all this work is to be done by the members of the Legislative Council them- 
selves, we fail to see the need for having Government officials. 


41. Adverting to the labour strike in different parts of the world at present, 


(ietnithils dail Sites the Dravidan, of the 13th February, observes :— 
~The condition of the labourers of our country, who 
have not the least facilities for receiving education, is indeed pitiable. Our 


patriots, capitalists and politicians, and the Government should relieve the 
unbearable misery of these labourers, who are suffering from hunger and amelio- 
rate their condition by establishing schools to impart:adequate industrial education. 


The meeting of the Provincial 
Legislative Council. 
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4o them on modern lines. It is only when this is done, our country can progress 


jn industry and flourish like the western countries and the extreme poverty of 
the labourers can be removed. 


42. Remarking that a consideration of the events transpiring 10 India at the Vasraxaurrean, 


: | —, 
fie sittin tad present time when the whole world is being ¢éth Feb. 1919. 
gs halo indies, | remodelled after the confusion caused by the 


European war, is likely to cause wonder and 
laughter to every one endowed with keen intellect and sound judgment, the 


Vartasamitran, of the 6th February, observes :— As the education that is imparted 
in this country is based on a foreign system, we, forgetting our past, speak of our 
forefathers as lacking wisdom and civilization and characterise all their ways as 
one-sided. As a result of western education our youths no longer consider 
themselves to be Indians. ‘I'he westerners also do not regard them as men, and 
the people of this country have now come to realize this fact. The bureaucracy 
apprehend that thgir high position might be affected if the Indians, who were in 
stuper till now, should get awakened All the Indians, moderates or extremists, 
wish that England should govern India. It is only those that are hostile to 
India’s progress that make vain attempts to oppose this truth. It is enly the 
Anglo-Indiaus and those that have fallen into their snares that create dissension 
between the people and the Government. All that India seeks is economic 

rogress, to be attained by being permitted to utilize her resources in her own 
industries without any foreign competition. ‘This is revolting to the Anglo- 
Indian industrialists and bureaucrats. Further, according to the saying when 
people ‘‘ask for bread they are given a stone,” it is not consistent with British 
administrative policy and British equity to enact a law threatening with 
imprisonment those that talk freely, especially when we demand that facilities 
should be afforded for the development of education, agriculture, industries and 
trade in this country. Both the Governments of India and England should note 
that the Anglo-Indians, out of an imaginary fear that their own interests will be 


afiected by the grant of privileges to the Indians, interfere and influence the 
bureaucrats to act prejudicially to the interests of this country. 


43, 'The Desabhaktan, of the 13th February, observes:—As time advances our D#ssBHAxTA™, 


, Mad 
i Maken ideals too are receding farther and farther away sth Feb. 1919. 
. from us; and what we will attain at the end will | 
be nothing but the shadow of liberty. ‘The Anglo-Indian bureaucrats have very 


artfully succeeded in drawing to their side a few of the political agitators, The 
Anglo-Indians feel jealous of the proposal to reform the administration and to 
treat the people of this country with kindness. In their opinion the pronouncement 
of the 20th August is venomous in character. Weare aware how they reviled 
publicly the Secretary of State, the Viceroy and some others. The bureaucrats 
were at first working from behind the screen, but subsequently realising that this 
method will not be successful have now come out openly to revolt. The Indian 
Civil Service officers unjustly hold that not a sired of liberty should be granted 
to the Indians. It behoves those authorities who are interested in the welfare of 
India and of the British Empire, to pay more attention to the Indian Civil Service 
movement than to the alleged anarchi¢al movement in India. The Viceroy, for- 
getting the fact that he has promised along with the Secretary of State to grant 
responsible Government to India, has now given an assurance in the Legislative 
Council to help the bureaucrats and the Anglo-Indian merchants. It need not be 
pointed out that this help will surely be prejudicial to the welfare of India. It is 
regrettable that a responsible officer like the Viceroy should have acted in this 
manner as regards the Indian Civil Service rioters. He should have either 
treated their movement with contempt or reprimanded them for their meanness. 
© wonder what the nature of the responsible Government we are going to 
get, will be, if the Indian ‘ Ministers’ have no power to c@ntrol the officials 
subordinate to them. It appears the European merchants will be exempt from 
Epeenet taxes, but their representatives will have seats on the Provincial Legis- 
tive Councils. We have read in history that there cap be no representation 
without taxation, but this maxim will probably be reversed at a time when we 
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are to get responsible government. We have learnt by experience that an Anglo- 
Indian officer, however responsible a position he may be holding, is inclined to 
act against his own words. So it is but natural for the Viceroy to stand against 
India’s welfare out of consideration for that of his creed. But true Indians cannot 
brook this. We should offer a united resistance to his attempt to subject us to 
the bureaucracy. We have to learn one thing from the Viceroy’s speech, and 
that is, the Indian Civil Service officials can continue to disregard public opinion 
as before with impanity. 


44. The Desabhaktan, of the 18th February, publishes, from the pen of a 
correspondent, an article in which the writer 

Who are patriots f detailing the several advantages, which in his 
opinion will result from the formation of the samaj of patriots, makes the following 
observations among others :—Patriotic service in any country at any time is beset 
with difficulties. One engaged in such service should -renounce all kith and kin, 
and boldly preach against the commonly accepted views. Th@difficulties in the 
way of a patriot’s work in India which is under a foreign yoke are indescribable. 
This service is never easy in the commencement any where. 


45. The Dravidan, of the 14th February, reproduces in Tamil almost the 

: game sentiments as the Justice, of the 13th idem, 

His Majesty's speech in appreciating the speech of His Majesty the King- 
Parliament. Emperor. 

Expressing its satisfaction at this speech the Desabhaktan, of the 14th February 
observes:—His Majesty speaks in support of the constitution of the League of 
Nations. There is no doubt that this will conduce to beneficent results in the 
world. Our view is that only after dealing swaraj to all the countries in the world 
that do not now enjoy it, the League should be formed. As long us one nation 
lords over another, it is certain that the League cannot succeed in realizing its 
objects? Many cruel wars like the recent European war will have to be waged 
often. We trust that the British people who acquiesce with President Wilson in 
his views in the matter of the formation of the League of Nations will be inteut 
on granting swaray to India which has been under their sway for the last 150 
years. 


Referring to His Majesty’s observation that the Indian Reform Bill will be 
brought before the Parliament during its present session, the same paper observes: — 
Though this message is pleasing to the Indians, still their grief is overwhelming. 
Is it likely that His Majesty is ignorant of the fact that in India repressive Bills, 
that are murderous in effect, are about to be passed into law? Or is he keeping 
silent being aware of it? In former times it was usual for His Majesty to 
ascertain and rectify the wrongs done by the Viceroy in India, whereas at present 
there is none to question the acts of the Viceroy or to correct him. 


46. Referring to the statement of this association that the Rowlatt Bills when 
passed into law will not cause any harm to the 
people, the Swadesamitran, of the 14th February, 
observes:—Perhaps Europeans say so with the 
confidence that the introduction of any kind of laws and regulations will not affect 
them in any way. For slightest mistakes or no mistakes at all, hundreds of 
Indian newspapers and presses have become the victims of the Press Act. But 
the authorities have stated that the Press Act could not be applied against an 
Anglo-Indian paper, which insulted the religious feelings of our Muhammadan 
brethern and thereby occasioned a great disturbance resulting in loss of lives. 
How would an Indian newspaper have fared in that plight? At this time when 
many urge the importance of devising means for the Europeans and Indians 
living in friendly relations with each other, the Europeans are raising their voice 
against the unanimous opinion of the Indian public. They raised a cry against 
the pronouncement of August 1917, and are forming a compact to oppose the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms. It is not known how these Europeans who thus 


act and speak quite in opposition to the Indians can maintain friendly relations. 
with the Indians. 


The European Association, 
Calcutta. 
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47. In dwelling at length upon this subject, the Hindu Nesan, of the 14th 


Hinpv Nesan, 


Sagar industry in India. February, makes the following suggestions in view 14th Feb 119. 


to the stability of the Indian sugar trade in this 
country :—At least for a few companies to be started in the beginning, the 
Government should render financial assistance. The Government should lease 
out for nominal rent, to the companies dealing in sugar, the land required by 
them. They should, besides permitting tree irrigation from tanks and channels, 
issue orders to have the newly opened companies supervised by Agricultural 
officers. 


48..'The Swadesamitran and the esabhaktan, of the 15th February, publish a 


at length in Tamil the proceedings of a public 
meeting held in Madras on the 14th idem hl the 
presidency of Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, to protest 

ainst the memorandum said to have been prepared by the members of the 
Indian Civil Service with reference to the reform scheme, and the speech of the 
Viceroy in connexion therewith, while the Hindu Nesan, of the 15th idem 
publishes in Tamil only a summary of the speech of the President. 

Remarking that the powers and privileges enjoyed by the Indian Civil 
Service officers in India are unjimited and that by their wily acts in some of the 
provinces they should be deemed to be acting against the Government, the 
Swaresamitran, of the 15th February, comments as follows:—It is this very 
Viceroy, who, a few months ago, wag a party to the drafting of the reform 

roposals. In that report he has stated that the present system of administration 
is not suited to the times and that the aspirations of the Indians should be fulfilled. 
He now contradicts himself when he encourages the civilians. Mr. V. P. Mathava 
Rao, an ex-Diwan of three Native States, pointed out that in Japan when the 
Samarai class, who conducted the executive administration, wanted to improve the 
country, they surrendered, as a first step, all their powers to the people. But the 
Samarai there were also Japanese, which is not the case here. The party con- 
ducting the administration belong to one class, whereas the people belong to a 
different class here; so it is not natural for the ruling class to give up their 
powers for bettering the condition of the country. But the Government who 
should not make any distinction between the Indians and the members of their 
own nationality are bound to force them to renounce their powers into the hands 
of the Indians. In view of this, the Viceroy should have chastised the Civil 
Service party at the recent meeting of the Council. Without doing so, his 
coming forward to promise their protection creates apprehension among the 
Indians. The meeting only voiced forth the country’s opinion so far as the resolu- 
tion referred to the protest against the civil servants’ movement. We can infer 
from the Viceroy’s speech that the civilians will make the reforms ineffective. 
So their privileges should be wrested away and recruitment of officers needed for 
India should be made in India itself. We have no objection tv the Europeans 
holding office like the Indians. Such a reform is bound to come aé a time, for 
which we should agitate from now. If the influence of the civilians is wrested 
away, the other Europeans who are ever depending on their support, will be 
powerless to do anything prejudicial to us. 


49, In an article contributed by a correspondent to the Desabhaktan, of the 
15th February, the following find place :—There is 
the custom obtaining in India from a very long 
time to adore the great officials. The people have not recognised that all officials 
from the Viceroy down to the telaiyari are the servants of the public. In India 
& man becomes arrogant the moment he becomes a public servant, irrespective of 
the pay of his appointment. In the rural tracts there are restrictions binding on 
the washerman and the barber to do gratuitous service to the officials and on the 
villagers to provide a free supply of fowls and vegetables to them. The stronger 
the talk about Home Rule, the nearer is the doom for the excesses of the 
authorities, 


60. Referring with appreciation to the action of the Government of Bombay 
Th ; in having sanctioned a loan of five lakhs of rupees 
"the Co-operative movement. — i the Co-operative Credit Society for the benefit of 
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building societies, the Desabhaktan, of the 15th February, observes :—I'o the best 
of our knowledge there are only four building societies in the Madras gorpeen f 
though it is about 15 years since the Co-operative Credit Department was estab- 
lished here. This is highly regrettable. The Government of Madras do not 
pay any heed to this matter. Most of the societies in this Presidency are only 
credit societies and there are not many agricultural, industrial or other societies. 
Even the small number of the existing societies are not working properly. We 
can definitely assert that the work of the Co-operative Credit Department in this 
Presidency from 1910 to 1917 is not quite satisfactory. We trust that hereafter 
at least the Government of Madras will establish many societies other than credit 
societies and make arrangements for the people getting sufficient facilities 
therefrom. 


51. ‘The Vaisyamitran, of the 10th February, observes :—All that takes place 
in the Legislative Council is in accordance with the 
wishes of the officials. The term ‘ non-official 
members’ is only a misnomer. They are powerless to join together and get a 
resolution of theirs passed in the Council. If they appear to say anything in the 
interests of the public, they will at once meet with an opposition that what they 
say is wrong. Until the number of representative members is increased and 
In lian affairs continue to be under the supervision of foreigners, there is no good 
of finding fault with them. 


Remarking that the Rowlatt Bills and the Madras City Municipal Bill 
are being rushed through in the Imperial and 
Provineial Legislative Councils respectively in spite 
of the protests of the public and contrary to the views of the representative 
members, the Lokopakari, of the 17th February, observes :—These show that the 
existence of the Legislative Councils and of representative members on these 
Councils is quite unnecessary. The Government may as well enact laws as they 
like and the large expenditure incurred on account of these Legislative Councils 
may be avoided! It is indeed strange that the authorities in India have come 
forward to pass a law quite against the unanimous opinion of the public in India 
which 1s subject to the British Empire that is intent on granting the right of 
self-deterinination tu every community in the world. 


The Madras Legislative Council. 


The Legislative Councils. 


Referring to the last session of the Madras Legislative Council, the 

hs. “Medea Ridilitiee Andhraprtrika, of the 15th February, remarks :— 
rat . . . There are no facts which deserve special 
notice in connexion with the last session of the 

Council. Though the Budget discussion took place in February instead of in 
March, the proposals made by the elected members have, as usual, been rejected. 
The prevention uf diseases among plants and trees is, no doubt, recognized 

as urgent and beneficial. but the authorities have been entrusted with arbitrary 
powers. . . Even Doctor Nayar had to admit that the Municipal Bill cannot be 
conducive to the growth of the local self-government. As has been already 
pointed out by us, local self-government may show signs of decline instead of 
development under the new Bill which cannot satisfy any of the citizens. As 
Doctor Nayar has remarked, when new Legislative Councils are formed, it will be 


necessary tor the elected members to pass another Bill which will promote the 
progress of local selt-government. 


With reference to the proceedings of the last Madras Legislative Council, 

The Madras Legislative Council. the Hitakarini, of the 9th February, observes :— 
- . + The rejection of the resolution moved by 

the Hon’ble Mr. Venkatapati Raju for the curtailment of expenditure on the 
Police Department by 10 lakhs and for the utilization of that sum for the 
improvement of education causes the greatest regret. The reason for such @ 
heavy expenditure on that department is the unique kindness of the Government 
which it enjoys. Be it as it may, the resolution has been rejected like the many 
above. . . Sir Alexander Cardew said that the drinking of country spirits and 
toddy showed a decrease on account of the high taxes imposed on them. Every 
one has powers of argument. And in addition thereto, Sir Alexander Cardew has 
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got the power of his office and the epeces of the Government. His word is gospel. 


As the official members are the subordinates of His Excellency the Governor and 
President, their argument is acceptable tohim. . . The Government will do 
well to accept the suggestions of the elected members on the drink question as 


there is difference of opinion on it between the rulers and the ruled. 
The Jaridah-i-Roegar, of "aay 7th February, referring to the discussion on 
ae the resolution moved by the Hon’ble Yaqub H 
tive Council, Madras. y on bie Yaquod Hasan 
The Leguemve We that the sum of fifteen thousand rupees that have been 
sanctioned for the Madras ‘'Muhammadan College may not.be utilized for a new 
college but may be given to the Vaniyambadi Muhammadan Educational Society 
in the shape of a grant-in-aid, writes:—The Hon’ble Muhammad Aziz-ud-din 
Husain Sahib spoke against the resolution, and the resolution was lost. 


52. The Desabhaktan, in its issues of the 11th and 14th February, publishes, 
froth the pen of a correspondent, the proceedings of 
this Conference held in a village in Hosur taluk on 
the 8th idem, in which many resolutions are 
reported to have been passed, some of these being to the effect that the Conference 
endorses the views of the Indian National Congress in all political matters, that 
the Montagu-Chelmsford reform proposals should be modified to suit the require- 
ments of the country and given effect to without any delay and that the Rowlatt 
Bills, which, in the opinion of the Conference, are capable of doing great harm to 
the Indians, should not be passed into law. 


53. ‘The Dravidan, of the 14th February, reproduces in Tamil some of the 
sentiments expressed by a‘ Londoner’ in his letter to 
the Englishman on his impressions of Indian politics, 
commenting adversely on the fitness of Mr. Montagu to hold a high office in the 
State. Extracts from this letter are published in Jusvice of the 12th idem. 


54. Reproducing a statement of Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao to the effect that ‘‘ no 
Government can last long which has no moral force 
to sustain it,” the Desabhaktan, of the 15th February, 
comments as follows :—We entreat Lord Chelmsford to note this statement. The 
Rowlatt Bills and the Indian Civil Service movement are the two things that are 
causing much anxiety to the Indians. In spite of the statement of Mr. Montagu, 
Lord Chelmsford and Sir William Vincent that the Indian Civil Service officials 
would give a hearty support to the reform proposals, these efficials act quite in 
opposition to them and cause trouble toall It is highly regrettable that Lord 
Chelmsford without condemning the action of the Indian Civil Service officials 
for their unconstitutional agitation has come forward to espouse their cause. 
It, however, pleases us in a way that he, without joining with them in their cry, 
preferred to console them. The Viceroy expressed his sympathies with the Anglo- 
Indian merchants as well. In this he has proved the truth of the adage that the 
“birds of a feather flock together.” It is regrettable that His Excellency has 
failed to recognise the truth that, even as he wishes for the welfare of his own 
creed. the Indian representatives seek the welfare of the Indians. What we 
should do hereafter is to start a huge agitation which should check the evil 
deeds of the Indian Civil Service party. Therefore O Indian brethren ! 
Arise! arise! The darkness of the war has gone and the sun of liberty is 
rising. The clouds of the Rowlatt Bills and the Indian Civil Service move- 
ment prevent the rays of that sun from falling on India. These clouds should 
be dispelled promptly. So, brethren, you had enough of sleep. Awake. The 
heroic drum is sounding. Mother Bharata is summoning you. 


55. Remarking that, at the last meeting of the Madras Legislative Council, 

ey a ee no attention seems to have been paid to the present 

; dearth of foodstuffs, the Desabhakian, of the 17th 

February, observes :—The food situation in this Presidency 1s growing worse day 
W day. The prices have been rapidly rising for the last one month, without the 
ightest hope of any reduction therein. The cruel symtoms of famine are more 
marked even at the beginning of this year than last year. When the whole 
presidency is being afflicted by famine, should not the Government adopt some 
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relief measures? Is it fair for them to keep quiet resigning themselves to the- 
philosophical position that ‘‘ what will happen 1s bound to happen”? Sound 
statesmanship consists only in taking precautions against danger. When the- 
food situation is creating grave anxiety even at the present time of harvest, how 
pitiable will be the condition of the people in June and July next? Till now 
there was a hope of getting rice from Burma, but that too was blighted by the 
intimation recently received that there also the ontturn was not quite satis- 
factory. We do not know whether this attracted the attention of the Government. 
Sir Alexander Cardew, while opposing the motion in the last meeting of the Council 
to abolish the post of’ the Director of Civil Supplies, remarked that the present food 
situation in this Presidency caused anxiety and that he could not say what this 
situation would be a few months hence. Does not this statement show that the 
Government of Madras are acting without forethought? Should we point out 
that it is regrettable that Sir Alexander Cardw, a responsible officer who can 
influence the administrative policy of the Government of Madras in the way he 
likes, and who boasts that the members of the Indian Civil Service, himself 
included, have come out to India to protect the poor people of India and to watch 
their interests, should have spoken in this irresponsible and childish manner with- 
out forethought. 


Referring to the increase in the prices of food-stuffs, the Lokopakari, of 
nee the 17th February, observes :-—Though it is three 
The food situation. months since the war ended, still no facilities for 
shipping and railway transports have been afforded and the hardships of the 
people are on the increase. It is the duty of the Government to relieve such 
distress. But it is said that the Government are indifferent and that consequently 
the merchants are raising the prices as they like. It is possible to check the 
excesses of the merchants cnly if the prices are regulated by the Government. In 
spite of the great hardships experienced by the people on account of the high 
prices and the scarcity of foodstuffs at present, the authorities refuse to recognize 
the existence of famine. This only makes us think that they are ignorant of the 
true condition of the country and its people. It is but natural that persons 
drawing salaries by thousands are unaware of the famine conditions. 


In a lengthy article on this subject dealing with the high prices of food 
ee stuffs and the scarcity of kerosine oil, the Hindu 

son eed sites. Nesan, of the 17th February, echoes almost the 
same sentiments as the Desabhakian of the same date and observes :—The stress 
on account of high prices is spread all over the Presidency. This is the best 
time to see to the proper distribution of the stock of articles on hand among the 
various places and take necessary precautions to guard against the increase of 
hardship later on. Sir Alexander Cardew says that it is hard to get steamers for 
transporting rice bags from Burma and that the chief cause for the increase of 
prices is the want of shipping facilities. He seems to be unaware of any other 
causes for the present situation. We should secure sufficient shipping for our 
province besides a reduction in the rates of frieght. Though it is necessary to 
transport war materials, is it not equally necessary to provide ships for averting 
the hardships of the poor people immersed in misery without livelihood? Let 


the Government realise this need at least now and immediately adopt the 
necessary measures with sufficient forethought. 


56. Extolling the virtues of Mr. Tilak and remarking that, if the Rowlatt 


Mr. Tilak. Bills are passed into law, the Police officials may 


; begin to suspect and harass those that make 
obeisance to him, the Desabhaktan, of the 1ith February, observes :—At present 


thousands of patriots who revere and love Mr. Tilak and follow his advice shine 
as Tilaks, and this creates a fear in the minds of the bureaucrats. Until the 
bureaucrats begin to administer British justice they will be suspecting the 
patriots and will be in constant dread of their actions. It is not explicable why 
the British justice sought after by the patriots appears to be sedition to the 
bureaucrats. itis worth considering why the cobra is in hiding. Those that 
forget Mr. Tilak out of fear for the bureaucrats will be guilty of the heinous sin 
of ingratitude. Mr. Tilak is no ordinary man. There is no theist who does not 
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realise that Mr. Tilak is an incarnation specially sent by God to establish the 
liberty of British rule getting rid of the bureaucratic system of administration 
which is afflicting India in several ways. Such a great person has, by sacrificing 
his body, soul and wealth for our sake and entering the prison house, not once but 
thrice, been intent on safeguarding our birthright. No true patriot will forg®t 
gage Tilak in spite of the most barbarous law which may prohibit anybody 
revering Mr. Tilak openly. The followers of Mr. Tilak should swell in numbers 
gs soon a8 the Rowlatt Bills are passed. ‘Ihe day on which these Bills become 
law should be celebrated as the Tilak day with all grandeur. . . The Rowlatt 
Bills have appeared only to establish that Mr. Tilak is of divine birth. 


57. ‘The Swadesamitran, of the 17th February, publishes in Tamil, as reported 
by a correspondent, the resolutions passed at a 
, public meeting held in Negapatam on the 12th 
idem protesting against the passing of the Rowlatt Bills and the attitude of the 
members of the Indian Civil Service with reference to the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reform proposals. 


58. Giving alist of the members of this committee, the Desabhaktan, of 

. ssi Hee Sele the 18th February, observes that it need not be 

committee fo © mentioned what advantage India would derive from 

Indian Medical Department. the inquiries of this committee, as it is evident 
from a perusal of the names of the members. 


59. Adverting to a suggestion of the Times that a committee should be 
appointed in England for ascertaining true Indian 

A suggestion of the London es and dueructnstaliie the same as narrow- 
Tome. minded, the Desabhaktan, of the 18th February, 
asks what became of the inquiries hitherto made, and remarks that it has become 
the business of the Anglo-Indian papers to suggest frequently the appointment of 
committees and commissions at enormous expense of India’s money but with no 
benefit. 


60. The Desabhakian, of the 18th February, publishes a cartoon, in which 

Mr. Montagu and Lord Sinha are represented as 

& Gees. making efforts to break the shackles of Mother 

India, while the bureaucrats knowing this put on new fetters to her hands and 
feet in the shape of Rowlatt Bills. 


61. Referring to the recent proscription of the lecture of Doctor Ansari, the 
Swadesamitran, of the 18th February, observes :— 
The Press Act. ' ae ' 
Ii as viewed by the authorities the lecture is really 
objectionable, why should they not take steps through a court of law and get the 
matter decided, as people will then have great confidence in that decision besides 
the defendant being in a position to argue his defence well. That this direct 
path should be given up and action should be taken by the executive is indeed 
objectionable. No lectures delivered in national assemblies have hitherto received 
this treatment. 

62. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Andhravani, of the Sth 
October, gives vent to his repentance for having 
attended the Bombay Special Congress, as it had 
cost him the respect shown him by his district authorities and won ior him the 
‘attentions of the Police’ and ‘a place in the sacred records of the Criminal 
Investigation Department’. To make amends, he proposes to join the moderates 
who, he says, are in the good books of the Government, but fearing that the 
Government may only find in them extremists in disguise, finally makes up his 
mind to become a member of the ‘‘South Indian Liberal Association, ‘so 
well-known for its loyalty and for the favour it enjoys at the hands of the 
Government.” 

63. Referring to the Reform Committees, the Andhravani, of the 12th 

Th ; October, writes :—Those who have expected much 

» etewe Comentitnee. from the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme will be 
disappointed with the constitution of the recent Keform Committees appointed 
by the Government. The nomination of only the so-called moderates like 
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Mr. S. N. Bannerjea and Mr. Sastri who have disobeyed the Congress and want 
to bring it into discredit seems to give a new significance to the moderate and 
extremist differences. . . 

64. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Andhravan, of the 28th 


December, writes:— . . . Owing to the inven. 
A short resumé of the history tion of machine power, the demand for our articles 


ot Late See in England not only fell down enormously but the 
arts and industries in our own country also began to decline, owing to unequal 
competition. . . From that time, the Directors of the East India Company 


prohibited the employment of Indian lascars in ships on the ground that they 


were unfit for voyages to distant countries with a cold climate. Since the 


were all powerful they could pass such an order. Though they could not help 
us, they would have done us considerable good, if they had not stood in our 
way. . . In consequence of the above order of the Directors, our articles 
ceased to go to England on our ships. . . When railways were laid in the 
time of Lord Dalhousie, they brought iron and iron materials from England 
instead of working out the iron mines in our country and producing the articles 
required here only. They are pursuing the same policy even now. They have 
thus lost a fitting opportunity to revive this industry. 

In this way, we have not been able to get an opportunity to re-learn the arts 
once known to us. We had to forget those we had known already, and all have 
turned to agriculture. . . Our extensive export of raw-products and the non- 
employment of our craftsmen soon robbed our country of her life and made her a 
prey to frequent famines . . The value of ourimportsin 19)5-14 amounted to 
Rs 1,91,74,79,570. It will be difficult for our country to make any progress, 
unless the Goverrtment protect our agricultural and other industries. The 
advocates uf free-trade in England have been obliged to prefer protection on 
account of the war. In our country, the duties on Lancashire cloth have been 
increased 4 per cent during the war. <A precedent has thus been laid for the 
adoption of protection in preference to free-trade in our country. . . And 
how can the Government, having fought out the war for the sake of justice, raise 
their head before foreign nations, if they do us injustice? Io they not know 
that justice makes no distinction between black and white races? . . . The 
Government should encourage our merchants to invest their capital in industrial 
concerns, by undertaking some industries themselves and thus setting an example 
to be followed by others. . . ‘They who take such pains for the spread of 
education, should soon establish commercial colleges and introduce other reforms, 
thus laying the foundation for the future prosperity of our country. 


65. With reterence to the last Delhi Congress, the Andhruvani, of the 4th 
January, remarks :—We are extremely glad to note 
that the last congress which met at a very critical 
juncture has discharged its duty in a worthy manner by fearlessly expressing the 
opinion of the peuple. 


66. Referring to the coming visit of His Excellency the Governor to 
Ganjim, the Andhravuni, of the 4th January, 
observes:— . . . We request His Excellency 
peers . not to rake up the question of dividing the Ganjam 
district hastily at this time, since there is much difference of opinion on it and 


since it is not possible to give equal opportunities to the both sides to press their 
respective arguments at such short notice. : 


67. In the course of some verses under this heading, a correspondent to the 
Andhravuni, of the 11th January, observes :— 

- Has the West forgotten the greatness of 
our India, which has given birth to such eminent men? Alas! how can moon- 
light be great to the eyes of a cat? Let our rulers treat us without love, though 
they belong to our government and live in our country ; let them eating our salt 
and wearing our cloths fail to win our love; let them drinking our water and 
breathing our air neglect our progress ; let them, who have no other refuge than 
our mother’s grace, turn a deaf ear to our cries ; let our rulers take no thought of 
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us in the infatuation of power. It is enough if the fair name of our mother 
India, respected all over the world, continues to shine untarnished. We shall be 
satisfied with that much ! 


68. Advocating national education, a correspondent to the Andhravani, of the 
11th January writes under this heading:— . . . 
Uur defective education seems to be the chief cause 
for the failure of all our public movements. . . The agitation that has been 
started in the country for the spread of national education is enough to show that 
the present system 1s not suited to our national temperament and that it is doing 
us more harm than good. Srimati Sarojini Devi also wrote to the effect. , 
“The system of education introduced in India by England is not only unsuited to 
our national geniue, but also opposed toit. . . It has kept three generations of 
oung Indians in a state of blind intellectual serfdom, and sold them away to 
Wasternats 2? Mr. Gandhi observed :—*“ Our faith in the necessity for learning 
the English language has made as slaves. We, the English-educated, have stood 
aloof from the masses. A wide gulf separates us from them. The best heart of 
the nation has been imprisoned ina cage. . . This is a national tragedy un- 
recedented in history”. . . Itisa good sign that our countrymen have realized 
the importance of national education now at least. - All our movements have been 
doomed to be short-lived for want of national education which, it should, therefore, 
be our endeavour, to spread broad-cast so that our efforts at national regenera- 
tion may be crowned with success. 


69. Referring to the appointment of Sir S. P. Sinha as the Under Secretary 
of State for India and other current topics, the 
Andhravani, of the 18thJanuary, writes under this 
heading :—. . . Though wedo not share the political views of Sir S. P. Sinha, 
we can boldly say that he will hold his new office with ability. Though he is 
a moderate, there is no doubt that he is a man with very liberal views. Elated by 
the titles with which he has been decorated by the rulers, he has never betrayed the 
pupular cause. The views he gave expression to, while in England in connexion 
with the Imperial War Conference, are in proof of this statement. . 


70. Referring to the conviction of Mr. Varadarajulu Nayudu, the Azrdhravani, 
of the 15th January, says under this heading :— 
bas It is highly regrettable that repressive 
legislation and the punishment of Nationalists should show no signs of abatement, 
though the war has come to an end. Mr. Darsi Chenchayya, born as he was in the 
Andhra country which is such an utter stranger to all political crime, is still 
il his internment, and Mr. Varadarajulu Nayudu is on his way to the 
jail. 
71. Referring to the Indian Civil Servants and their recent memorandum, 
a correspondent to the Andhravani, of the 18th 
January, writes under this heading:—. . . We 
believe that it is the English officials who have always been the open enemies to our 
national pregress. Whenever a high-minded ruler granted us reforms, they have 
invariably created untoward obstacles to them as if they bear a grudge to us and 
want to pay it off. We know the fate of the reforms granted by Lord Morley who 
may be called the Bhishma of the British Empire. We know that it is the Indian 
Civil Servants who say that they have a birth-right to rule over us and who have, 
by all sorts of obstructions, tried to prevent Indians coming to responsible positions 
in the service of State. . . The memorandum which they have. recently 
published in violation of the conditions of service will only show how self-interested 
they are, and how, receiving such fat salaries as are not known anywhere else in 
the world, they bear a grudge to us and want to keep us down. . . They 
cannot tolerate the idea of being told about their duties by Indians whom they have 
till now treated with scant courtesy. Racial pride is the only reason for this. 
. . They want to intimidate the Government by asking for facilities to resign 
their service, whenever they feel their official prestige compromised. I believe 
that the Government will comply with their request. The sooner they resign 
their offices, the better will it be, it is needless to say, for our national prestige. 
No one that looks down upon Indians need stay in this country. . . 
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72. Referring to the recent Moderate Manifesto issued by Mr. S. N. Bannerjeg. 

and others, the Andhravani, of the 245th J anuary, 
a observes in its leader under this heading :— 
. . . On careful consideration, the moderation of these men seems to be bereft 
of thoughtfulness or foresight. It is also doubtful if they have properly under- 
stood the present situation atleast. They have been abusing from the very outeet 
the congressmen as extremists bent upon wrecking the ‘ Montford’ Scheme. 
Apart from this, they do not seem to have taken any trouble to oppose those local 
Governments or the Indian Civil Servants that are opposed to the very idea of 
reforms, trying to defeat Indian aspirations in every way by creating disunion 
among the sons of the soil. . . No patriot can approve of the conduct of these 
moderates. ; 

The Government are going to introduce in the next session of the Imperial 
Legislative Council for discussion new repressive measures based on the recom- 
mendations of the Rowlatt Commission, which resemble the Defence of India Act. 
Knowing how the Defence of India Act introduced chiefly as a war-measure for 
taking action against anarchy has been unjustly and illegally employed against 
nationalists carrying on constitutional political agitation during the last two years, 
that they should not express even a word of disapproval, in their manifesto, 
against the proposed Bills, shows the nature of their moderation. It is clear that 
this is the spirit of ‘ 7 Hukum’ to please the authorities rather than any moderate 
policy based on real political insight. . . Their policy that we should be 
content with what has been given and should not ask for more, may be appropriate 
in the case of mendicants. It is highly regrettable that they cannot understand 
the simple fact that the nationalist demands freedom as his birth-right and does 
not beg it as a matter of charity. 

The Delhi Congress had laid down the line of action to be followed by the 
country. The members of the deputation which will soon leave for England on 
its behalf will boldly represent the wishes of their country men to the British 
public. It is well and good if the latter listen to those representations and grant 
our wishes. If not, it is equally good. 


73. Referring to the recent visit of His Excellency Lord Pentland to the 

aor Ganjam district, a correspondent to the Andhrav2ni, 

, of the 25th January. writes under this heading :— 

The respect shown to the Andhras in the Darbar is unbounded for sooth ! 

From the way in which distinction was made in sending invitations, there seems 

to be no doubt, though we cannot say it for certain, that His Excellency came 

specially for the Uriyas. The Raja of Parlakimedi may send invitations, only 

to those whom he likes. But when the Collector issues invitations on behalf of 

the Government, it is not understood why some should be invited and others not, 

._. + Another point. While opportunity was given to the Uriyas to present 

addresses, why were the Andhras denied it? It was said that the Governor's 
arrival would be private. How could the Uriyas know it then ? 


74, Taking objection to the advertisement for a Brahman manager on Rs. 75 


. _., for the newly formed University Students’ club, 3 
ei — ‘ “ae correspondent to the Andhraprakastka, of the 12th 
manager. February, requests His Excellency the Governor, 


who is the founder of the club, to interfere in the 
matter and see that there will be no occasion, at least in future, for such 
distinctions. 


75. Commenting on the speech of His Majesty George V, while opening the 


The speech of Emperor George. ore Parliament, the Andhrapatrika, of the 13th 


_ February, writes:—. . . There is no doubt that 
the speech of the Emperor is full of liberal sentiments. . . Our readers can 


readily understand what difference there is between the attitude of the bureaucracy 
in India and that of His Majesty. The following lines from the Emperor’s 


speech show his liberal view of the labour situation in England. . . A com- 
parison of that picture in England with ours in India will reveal the contrast 
between the two. Like Labour men, Indians also have rendered commendable 
service in the war; and unlike them, they have not created apy unrest after the 
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war. But what is the result? No repressive measures whatsoever have been 
introduced in England. They are using gentle means to put down the Labour 
unrest there. ‘Though peace is spreading in India, coercive measures are going to 
be introduced here. Such a contrast cannot but appear strange. . . The 


a Se requested to pay heed to the representations of Indians 
and see that unrest does not grow in India. 


76. Regarding the — 7 ss am Council, the Andhrapatrika, of the 

; :, th February, remarks:—There is no good of 

The reform of aban — reforming this Council. It had better be fully 

abolished. ‘This is the firm opinion of the people of India. A Committee under 

the presidentship of Lord Crewe has been appointed to enquire into the working 

ofthe Council. . . Itis the duty of Indians to pass resolutions immediately 

urging the complete abolition of the India Council and the introduction of res- 

ponsibility in the Government of India. There cannot be the least good of 
making small reforms. 


77. In its leader under this heading the Andhrapatrika, of the 14th February, 
observes:—. . . The present delay of the 
Germans in fulfilling the armistice conditions is 
causing misgivings to the French who are suspecting them of some bad motive, 
rhaps not without reason, as they are not demobilising their forces so briskly 
asthe Allies. . . It appears that the Allies will do well to be on their guard. 
Will there be au end of war and strife after the conclusion of peace? If this 
object is not achieved, the great sacrifices made by the nations of the world would 
really be allin vain. . . M. Leon Bourgeois has moved an amendment at the 
Peace Conference to station some military force in France. . . It is strange 
that America should increase her navy, when it is expected that every country in 
the world will reduce its army and navy after the conclusion of peace... . If 
Sir John Jellicoe’s suggestions be accepted, Britain also will have to increase her 
navy. If every nation tries to increase its forces thus, there will soon be an occasion 
jor disputes. . . From the information given by the Washington corre- 
spondent, it appears that Japan has threatened to declare war on China, should 
China reveal the secret treaty she had concluded with Japan. The attitude of 
Japan is causing anxiety to the Allies. . . It remains to be seen how the 
Japan-China question will be solved. The Russian problem has not yet been 
solved. . . From this, it appears that taming the Bolsheviks is no easy 
matter. . . Internal affairs like the labour question, the Irish situation and the 
Indian problem await a satisfactory solution soon after the conclusion of peace. 
There is no need to be disheartened by the many difficulties now present before 
us. Success is sure and certain, when all civilised countries are seriously 
thinking together over the reconstruction of the world. 


78. The Andhrapatrika, of the 14th February, 
C Bezwada = Taluk Ryots’ publishes the resolutions adopted at the Bezwada 
onference. Taluk Ryots’ Conference held on the 9th February. 


79. The Andhrapatrika, of the 14th February, writes under this heading :—- 

Civ; , The speech of the Viceroy has added to the anxiety 
wil Gervieo Memersndem. created by the memorandum of the Civil Servants. 
Local self-government has been under their control, ever since it was started ; 
but it has shown no progress. If self-government be placed in their hands, while 
it grows, it cannot thrive. This is the principal objection against the scheme of 
Mr. Montagu. If the responsibility is placed in the hands of the people, success 
and failure are equally beneficial. People correct their blunders by experience. 
It cannot be expected that the Reform Scheme will meet with success 1n the hands 
of the officers of the Civil Service who complain that their prestige goes down as 
popular power rises. The memorandum of the members of the Civil Service will 
dispel any doubt that may linger about this point. His Excellency the Viceroy 
has, instead of admonishing them that it is not proper on their part to obstruct 
the progress of the people, has only encouraged them. It will appear from the 
Viceroy's speech that the civilian officers will not properly carry out the orders 
of the ministers. This speech confirms the misgiving that the scheme does not 
advance popular power. The duty of people becomes clear. On the one hand, 
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the reforms appear to be inefficacious. On the other, repressive laws are being 
enacted. People have to fight against both these evils. They have to rely on 
their self-effort and must be every now and then giving a clear expression te 
their firm determination. 


80. Commenting on the speech of Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, c.1.8., who 

Tt, Ss GA. presided over the public meeting held in the 
ul ah: Rao . * "+ “* Gokhale Hall on the 14th instant to protest against 
adDAaVAa 5A0. the Indian Civil Service memorandum, the 


Andhrapatrika, of the 15th February, observes :—The speech which Mr. Madhava 


- Rao delivered last evening about the Indian Civil Service memorandum decisively 


voiced forth the popular opinion. He has said: “In case the authority of the 
Indian Civil Servant is to continue in future, we had better inform the Parliament 
that no reforms are needed”. . . He asks what necessity there is for the 
Viceroy to give assurances to the Indian Civil Service officials, and thinks that he 
has not adopted a proper course. The minds of Indians which were alread 
agitated by the Indian Civil Service memorandum have been still further agitated 
by the speech of His Excellency the Viceroy. The Indian Civil Servants will 
have to work hereafter as servants of the country and not asits masters. ‘The 
attempts of the Indian Civil Service officials will have the effect, Mr. Madhava 
kao remarked, of frustrating the announcement of the 20th August. As has 
been pointed out by Mr. Wadia, the Viceroy’s speech is opposed to the Montagu 
scheme. If the authorities in England do not give asuitable assurance, the 
disappointment that will prevail among the people will be simply unbounded. 


81. The Andhrapatrika, of the 15th February, publishes in Telugu the pro- 
ceedings of the public meeting held in the Gokhale 
The Memorandum of the Hall to protest against the Indian Civil Service 


Indian Civil Servants. memorandum. The same proceedings appear in 
English in New India of the same date 


82. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 12th February, publishes 

in Telugu the notice which was published in the 

A special conference of the 4ndhraprakasika of the |0th instant and dealt with 
Gannavaram teluk ryote. in the report for the week ending the 15th February. 


83. Commenting on the speech of Lord Willingdon about the work of the 
sas . Servants of India Society under the auspices of the 
BAe Oe Ga SE, East India y peat vera in London, the Andhra- 
patrika, of the 17th February, writes under this heading:—. . . He said that 
the authorities would be able to do even more good to the people, if they give up 
unnecessary suspicions about the actions of those authorities. . . Is it the 
people or the authorities that show this distrust? Lord Willingdon said it was 
the people. If so, whose distrust is responsible for the introduction of the 
Rowlatt Bills? Whose distrust is responsible for the passing of such repressive 
Acts asthe Press Act? Jf the authorities give up their distrust towards the people, 
the people also will show their strong confidence in them. 


84, With reference to the next Imperial Press Conference which will meet in 


The Imperial Press Conference. Canada, the Andhrapatrika, of the 17th February, 


5 remarks:—. . . Inno other part of the Empire, 
the Press is fettered with so many bonds as it is in India. The orders of the 


authorities passed under the Press Act cannot be questioned even in courts of law. 
Nowhere else are papers conducted on more fair and sober lines than in India. 
A perusal of the writings in such English papers as the Nation will make this 


contrast clear. Our papers are unable to express the opinions of the people 
fearlessly on account of the restrictions placed on them. 


85. Under this heading, the Ardhrapatrika, of the 17th February, writes :— 


lies ot Get os oe ae is clear that the Coalition Government 
Ps i y Pe ro is openly favouring this policy. It behoves the 
people of India to declare at once that this policy 

causes loss to their country. 
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ie : Medical officers by 30 per cent of their present 

oo - ee souenals of fein, the Andhrapatrika, of 
the 17th February, says:—. . . It will be proper if the Government spend 
enough money to conduct the Medical Service Examination in this country alone, 
to utilise the services of the people in the country on an extensive scale to 
encourage the Unani and the Ayurvedic physicians and to afford greater protection 
to the public. But it is CRM eng. to note that they, on the other hand, 
increase the salaries of British officers which are already high. The people cannot 
but ask in wonder whether these are the results of the Public Services 
‘Commission. 


87. The Andhrapatrika, of the 17th February, gives in Telugu an extract 
‘The Delhi Concrese from the /ndia dealing with demands of the Delhi 

— Congress for immediate complete Provincial auto- 
nomy, for full responsible government within fifteen years and for non-official 
representation at the Peace Conference, which contains:—. . . These resolu- 
tions show that the Anglo-Indian bureaucrats have forfeited the confidence of 
the majority of the thinking men in India. They have'been committing many 
blunders, displaying a narrow spirit, and oppressing the people. Indian statesmen 
urge, therefore, that the government of their country should no longer be in their 
hands and that a government responsible to the people should be established as 
early as possible to suit the present conditions. 


88. Referring to an article contributed by a correspondent to New India, 
vill al giving an account of the visit paid to the Philippines 
Sir William Meyer in the py Sir William Meyer, former Finance Minister of 
Philippines. India, the Andhrapatrika, of the 15th February, 
says :—Though the speech of Sir William Meyer at Manila gives expression path 
to the ordinary views of the authorities, the utterances of the editor, the Philippine 
Review, on that occasion are characterized by a liberal spirit. The editor gave 
Sir William Meyer very good advice. He distinctly stated that the only means 
to develop commerce in the eastern countries was to give independence to 
dependent countries. He said that in order that commerce may be carried on 
between the eastern and western continents, both of them should occupy an equal 
position and one should not depend on and be an object of enjoyment to the 
other. The narrow and antiquated views of Sir William Meyer would not have 
pleased the Philippine leaders. The editor of the Philippine Review has, in his 
speech, clearly explained to Sir William Meyer what he ought to do. We trust 
that Sir William Meyer will, after a short stay in the Philippines, change his 
views and recognize that it is supremely necessary for the advancement of India 
that the aspirations of the Indians are fulfilled. If, in future, he does not waste 
his time in ridiculing the nationalists but helps to advance their interests, he will 
be doing the greatest good to the British Empire. 


89. The Andhrapatriza, of the 18th February, says: —The London Times is of 
Opinion that it is not desirable that deputations 
from the Congress, the Home Rule League and the 
Moderates’ conference should go to England. The Times and other papers are 
trying to see that the Indian view of political questions is not placed before the 
English people in England. It is not well that these attempts should be allowed 
to be made now when there is no war going on. Messrs. Tilak and Baptista 
have stated that the English people are prepared to give satisfactory self-govern- 
ment to India. The only obstacles in the way are those placed by the bureau- 
racy. The Indian leaders should at once proceed to England and acquaint the 
aig there with the aspirations of the Indians. As, in reply to a question of 
r. Rees, Mr. Montagu said that the Reform Bill would be introduced this 
‘session, there should be no more delay in the deputations visiting England. 


90. The Andhrapatrika, of the 18th February, refers to the encouragement 
given to the Ayurvedic system of medicine by the 
Government af Travancore, and remarks that such 
encouragement by Native States will be productive 
Of much good to the health of the people, secured in accordance with the old 
#ystem of medicine. OE 
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86. With reference to the reported increment -in the salaries of British A» nararama, 
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91. The Kistnapatrika; of the 15th February, says under this heading :—The 
prices do not fall in spite of the endeavours of the 
Government. ‘The Government themselves are in 
a fix. The prices of grains other than paddy have also risen considerably. As 
these other grains are not so very unavoidable for the sustenance of man, the 
Government may not interfere with their prices. But we submit that when the 
yield is low in the district, and when the imports from other parts have stopped 

it is not proper on the part of the Government to permit the export of the little 
quantity available. As for cloth, it appears that in certain territories, the authori- 
ties get cloth woven in the Bombay Mills and have it sold at cheap prices. But 
we do not see the reason why the Madras Government are dilatory in this respect. 
Had the District Collectors properly intimated to the Government the clamour 
of the people in their districts, the Local Government would have been awakened. 
We hope that at least our District Collector will make haste to write to the Madras 
Government and see that cloth is got from Bombay. The difficulty felt in securing 
kerosene oil is beyond description. . . Toremedy this state of things, we make 
the following suggestions for the adoption of the Government if they deem them 
proper :—(1) The price of grain should be fixed at Rs. 65 per pustz. This price 
will in the present circumstances be acceptable to all. (2) Export licence-holders. 
should be directed to sell some bags of rice every day to the poor at 8 seers per 
rupee. (3) Other grains than paddy should not be allowed to be exported. If 
possible they should be imported from other localities. (4) The Madras Govern- 
ment should be communicated with and Bombay cloth got and sold. . . (6) 
Arrangements should be made with kerosene oil companies for a large supply of 
kerosene oil. If these things are not carried out at an early date, the suffering of 
the people will become unbearable and the peace of the country may be disturbed. 


The Andhraprakasika, of the 15th February, says :— The price of rice has not 
come down. The Government does not admit the existence of famine. Each 
gives his own explanation for this state of things. ‘The rumour 1s afloat that some’ 
merchants have written to the Director of Civil Supplies stating that there are five 
lakhs of rice bags at Bezwada and the surrounding villages. But no one 
knows how far this is true. What could the Director of Civil Supplies do? He 
has to listen to the words of the Collectors on the one hand and those of the 
people on the other. Since statistics were taken of the grain stored up by the 
merchants, times have changed for the better. The war has come to an end and 
the ryots are not now in fear of being pressed for money for war purposes. We 
suspect the accuracy of the figures given by the merchants before the termination 
of the war. Many say with one voice that there isa large stock of grain and 
rice in the Delta districts. His Excellency the Governor should take personal 
interest in the matter and send for all the Collectors to Madras and also the 
merchants and the ryots, to inquire as to what the several districts have in stock 
and what they require as to what they can export and also as to what yield they 
expect from the new crop. Unless this is done, it is difficult to get over the 
present crisis. It cannot be said that the information hitherto gathered by the 
Collectors is accurate. For this the merchants and the ryots are to blame and 


not the Collectors. . . We hope that the Madras Government will arrange for 
the Conference of Collectors suggested by us. 


92. The Kistnapairika, of the 15th February, says:—His Excellency the 


: Viceroy stated that though one branch of the 
va Excellency the Viceroy administration is valli at to Indian Ministers 
and the British interests. y 
arrangements will be made to see that the rights,. 

powers and the self-respect of the bureaucracy working in the transferred depart- 
ments are not at stake. It is self-contradictory to say that the rulers give 
independence to the Indians preserving at the same time the independence of the 
bureaucrats intact. ‘I'he British merchants are clamouring out of fear that 
changes may take place which may endanger their self-interest. What is the 
reply of His Excellency Lord Chelmsford to this clamour? He says that he 
has placed the Department of Industries under the Government of India so that 
the interests of the British merchants may not be injured, and that the Governors 


were given the power of veto, tor fear that injustice may be done to them in the 
provincial Governments. What more is wanted ! 
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ee ee prices in the Gunnavaram taluk, the people havo 


become discontented, and are given to despair. It is feared that, if no precau- 
tions are taken, they may-have recourse to outrageous acts. The Government 
should therefore make arrangements for the sustenance of the people of the taluk. 

_. The difficulties of the ryots are daily on the increase. ‘I'he highhanded acts 
of the bureaucracy such as the attachment ofthe property of the ryots in villages 
where the crops have failed, and the introduction of the new Criminal Law 
Amendment Bills have excited a new spirit in the ryots and have been a source of 
unrest and agitation. It is feared that this may lead to some disaster to the 
country. 


94. A correspondent of the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 18th February, writes : 
—The British are a just people, as a rule. But 
The Brahman uon-Brahman jo one is free from the greed of wealth, women 
 , and lands. Many of our people do not seem to 
understand fully the methods employed by the Englishmen who have come to 
this country and their progeny to appropriate all the wealth to themselves and to 
keep the Indians in abject servitude by means of every possible trick they can 
think of, chiefly by creating disunion among the people through caste hatred. 


95. The Vrittanta Patrike, of the 20th February, writes:—Salt is prepared 
in the Madras Presidency under the contract system 
according to which the contractor gets a remunera- 
tion of Rs. 13-12-0 for every 3,200 Madras seers of salt which 1s slightly bigger 
than the Mysore measure). This means that the cost of producing a seer of salt 
is even less than a pie. And yet, salt is sold at 2 annasa seer in the Madras 
market. We donot know whether it is the Government or the middlemen or the 
retailers that make such an enormous profit on this article. Salt being a prime 
necessary both to man and cattle and equally essential for agriculture, it behoves 
the Government to make it as cheaply available as possible. 


96. The Vokkaligara Patrike, of the 19th February, hails with great joy the 
news that His Majesty the King Emperor made 
express reference in Parliament to the early intro- 
duction of the Reform Scheme for discussion, and remarks that India must 
deem herself exceedingly fortunate that her affairs are being considered despite 
the other great problems which now engage the attention of the Parliament, and 
the fact that the Indian problem was referred ‘to even before the more pressing 
problem of Ireland was touched upon shows the depth of His Majesty’s interest in 
India’s progress. ‘The paper next remarks that His Majesty’s reference to indus- 
trial expansion shows that India may expect a bright future both politically and 
industrially at the same time. 


The dearness of salt. 


Indian Reforms in Parliameut. 


97. Referring to the intention of Government to introduce a Bill in the 
Tine Indien Defence T Imperial Legislative Council to enable them to 
ane snaran Metenee © ore’: —_ maintain the Indian Defence Force for sometime 
longer and to consider the desirability of compelling the Europeans in India to 
undergo military training, the Monorama, of the 14th February, observes :—It 
does not take much thought to find out what it is that induces the Government 
to make military training of the Europeans in India compulsory. It only proves 
that the Government have no great faith in the Indians. We have been fighting 
with a view to put a stop to conscription in all countries. Why then should it be 
considered necessary to continue in India a stute of affairs which, it is thought, 
should not be continued in any other country ? ri 


98. A note in the Manorama, of the 14th February, again calls attention to 
the scarcity of small coins in circulation, even in 
Calicut, and calls upon the Government and the 
Banks to do the needful in the matter. 


99, The Kerala Sanchars, of the 12th February, regrets the fate of the 
: oe Hon’ble Mr. K. S. Bhat’s resolution, moved at the 
ar allowance and village jast meeting of the Madras Legislative Council, 

officers. " 
ns regarding the grant of war allowance to village 


Scarcity of small change. 


93. A correspondent to the Andhraprakasika, of the 17th February, says :-—On 4» 
account of the failure of crops and the abnormal 17th Feb. 1919. 
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officers, dwells upon the desirability of granting them such an allowance ors 
batta as prayed for by the village officers of South Kanara in their recent memorial 
to the Revenue Board, and thinks that though most of them are landowners 
their present condition is really very pitiable. 


100. While expressing satisfaction at the presentation of the Madras Budget for 
1919-20 in the local Legislative Council a little 
The Madras Budget for 1919- gurlier than usual, so as to give the members an 
190. occasion to criticise the same, as well ag at the sound 
condition of the finances of the Government, the Kerala Sanchari, of the 12th 
February, observes that considering the fate of the resolutions moved by the non- 
official members, it must be said that unless these Councils are reconstituted 
agreeably to the recommendations of the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme, the 
opinions of the Honourable Members, i.e., of the people whom they represent, will 
be presented in vain, and that it is quite evident that in the present state of affairs 
their representation in the Councils will not bring the public any perceptible 
advantaye. 


101. The Kerala Sanchari, of the 12th February, gives an account of the recent 
Mappila riots in the Mankada-Pallippuram amsom 
of the Walluvanad taluk, and congratulates the 
District Magistrate as well as others whe took part in quelling the riot in two days. 

Referring to the recent Walluvanad riot, the Yogakshemam, of the 14th 
February, points out that this is not the first occasion on which armed fanatics 
have murdered innocent people in the Walluvanad region. That the fanatics 
have been killed, is no consolation to those who have suffered. People trust 
a Government for the protection of their person and property. ‘l’o know that 
that protection is impotent and to have to pass one’s days in perpetual fear is 
worse than solitary imprisonment. ‘his is the fate of all those who have to live 
among the Mappilas of Ernad and Walluvand. . . It1is confidently expected 


that the Government will do the needful in the matter and try to prevent such 
occurrences in the future. 


102. “* Look at the caste bias of the Madras Government,” exclaims an editorial 
ee note in the Sumadarst of the 15th February, which 
a ee takes exception to the appointment of Mr. Hornell, 
who knows nothing about fisheries, to succeed Sir I’rederick Nicholson as Director. 
Mr. Hornell, perhaps, knows how to receive and spend the fifteen thousand rupees 
a year which he will get as the pay of this post. What need for any further 
qualification? Mr. V. V. Govindan is Assistant Director aud the Government 
have recognized his ability. But the protestations made in the Legislative Council 
that Mr. Govindan may be placed in sole charge of the department were of no 
avail. If, however, the Government were not willing to make a dark man head 
of the department, it was suggested that the Fisheries l)epartment may be placed 
under the ¥epartment of Industries. ‘This was not Wate er either. Mr. Hornell 
must be provided for. The flood of his fortune must wash away before it, 
Mr. Govindan’s ability and claims and public opinion. That is all. 


103. An editorial note in the Samadarsi, of the 15th February, states that the 
| Civilians are trying to construct a dam against the 
flood of Indian Reforms. The Viceroy saw this 
. and called out to them that they need not bother, 
as reforms will be introduced only in such a way as not to injurie their prestige 
and dignity. Must of the Civilians are the white men from England. They 
constitute the foreign bureaucracy of India. If the dominating power of this 
bureaucracy will not be shaken in the least, ‘‘ who wants such reforms.” Some 
believed that these Civilian subordinates will be reprimanded by the Government 
for criticizing ths scheme and memorializing the Government. But those that 


believed so are the pecnle that have erred. ‘‘ What is this Government of India ? 
It is only these same Civilians grown old and ripe ” 


104. The Qaumi Report, . the May February, referring to the budget estimate 

4 or the year 19)9-20 submitted by the Hon'ble 
epee tt he beiem. Sir Alexander Cardew at the 9 Peas Council, 
writes :—Undoubtedly the Honourable Member has very carefully, sympatheti- 
cally and with great consideration and perseverance prepared the scale of the 
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income and expenditure and in the present circumstances it is impossible to 
jncrease or decrease the scale. 

The editor, in giving a detailed list of the amounts sanctioned under different 
heads, observes :—It is regrettable to find that no special attention has been paid 
to Muhammadan education, nor has any provision been made in the budget for 
its expenditure. Muhammadans have in every way been left unprovided for. 


105, The Mushir-c Dakhan, of the 6th February, referring to this subject 
writes :—It was thought that as the Armistice was 
signed and the terms of peace were being settled, 
the rates, duties and prices of those articles which 
had risen during the war would be restored to their normal condition. We had 
expected that a reduction would primarily be made in the enhanced telegraphic 
rates and railway fares which were connected with the war. But it is astound- 
ing to find that a notification of the Indian Postal Department regarding the 
enhanced rates in the telegrams has been published to the effect that from the ist 
February 1919 the rate of the ordinary telegram consisting of twelve words has 
been increased from twelve annas to one rupee and that of the express telegram 
for the same number of words from one rupee to two rupees. 


In short this increase is extremely hard considering the present prevailing 
-dearness of all articles. The Government should necessarily show special con- 
sideration in fixing rates, and duties on articles that are connected with the 
Government, so that it may afford at least some facility to the public. 


106. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 8th February, commenting on the public 
criticisms on the issue of these notes writes :— When 
one rupee and two and a half rupee notes were 
issued by the British Government, the public was 
under the impression that the Government were replacing silver coins by paper 
money, which leads us to infer that the Government .silver stock is being 
exhausted. 

The people, however, were lacking in foresight, for no one raised such an 
objection when hundred rupee, ten-rupee and five-rupee notes were in circu- 
lation before the war. Hence there is no reason why they should give expression 
to such ideas at the issue of the new notes, ) 


Four objections are being raised at the new notes in circulation — 


(1) That they get soiled very quickly. 

As regards this objection it is stated that the Government has issued orders 
to post offices and treasuries to receive back such soiled notes and to issue fresh 
notes instead. Thus this objection is renounced. 


(2) That one rupee and two and a half rupee notes cannot be hoarded vr 
hidden under ground like silver coins. , 


It is true but the procedure here is different, e.g., if a person wishes to 
safeguard his wealth he should deposit such notes in a Post Office Savings Bank 
when the Government will be its custodian and his money will be more secure 
than if placed in the earth. He will also be in receipt of interest from the 
Government and whenever a person demands the return of the full amount, it will 
be returned te him with interest. Thus this objection is met. 
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(3) That notes cannot be melted like silver coins that are used for making | 


‘silver ornaments. | 

It is true, but it should be remembered that the Government condemns 
melting of gold and silver coins and that — who do so are liable-to severe 
punishment, Such objection prevails in Kngland also and no one may consider 
that the order is restricted to India alone. 

This objection also fails. 


(4) That the issue of one rupee and two and a half rupee notes is a new 
practice. 

Although new practice is introduced in India, no such practice exists in other 
countries. This objection can easily be removed if all Indians knew that notes of 
small denominations are in circulation in other countries also. 
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107. The Jeridah-i- Roggar, of the 15th February, referring to His Excellency 
Lord Pentland’s speech delivered at the Senate 
House on the 13th idem regarding the preservation 
of public health and the care of infant life, writes— 

His Excellency’s speech is couched in suitable terms and based on well- 
founded arguments. 

His Excellency’s advice regarding the care of infants is prompted by 
profund solicitude for the welfare of the young. ~ 3 

‘The editor requests his local contemporaries to try their best to see that 
the proposal meets with general approval so that the association may receive all 
possible encouragement. 


108. The Qaumi Report, of the 11th February, commenting on the disappoint- 
ment caused to Muhammadans by Government not 

nting the right of separate electorate to Muham- 
madans for their representation at the municipal 
council, remarks :—We have the least hesitation in saying that the Government 


has committed a serious blunder and Hindu brethren have acted exceedingly 
unjustly in the matter. 


109. The Qaum: Report, of the 12th February, writes: —The Government of 

Municipal representation Madras has refused to grant the Mussalmans the 

right of representation. We should not on this 

account be disappointed and discouraged but be more urgent in our demands and 

more zealous in our endeavours We should give neither ourselves nor the 
Government any rest. 

The Government thinks we Mussalmans are seeking some seats in the 
Corporation and that we may be satisfied if two or three be conceded. We should 
prove that this is an erroneous idea. We are demanding the nght of national 
representation, and that until we are not able to elect our own representative it is 
not likely that we can be satisfied. 

It is now advisable that we should appeal to the Government of India and 
invite the attention of the Viceroy to consider the demand before passing the 
Bill. Apparently the Madras Government has acted in accordance with the 
opinion of the Guvernment of India and hence the question should be introduced 
in the Imperial Legislative Council so as to ascertain as to whether the Govern- 
ment of Madras is right. It is a disgrace to Mussalmans to sit quiet and 


disheartened at the defeat. We must try again and we may succeed if God 
wills. 


A health association. 
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110. Observing that the second of these Bills too has been referred to a Select 


Committee in spite of the opposition of the non- 
he Bowles sie. official members, the Desabhaktan, of the 12th 


February, writes :—We never expect that the bureaucrats, who by the exercise of 


their influence and different kinds of powers conduct the administration in the 
way they like, will meet with discomfiture. Why will not they, who are 
accustomed to assert themselves disregarding public opinion, carry on the adminis- 
tration in an irresponsible manner? The Government should note that this 
irresponsible system of administration will only aggravate the existing unrest 
and discontent in the country. 

_ Referring to a provision in the second Bill penalising the possession of a 
seditious publication, the same paper observes:—It is also provided in the Bill 
that the person possessing this publication should prove that he keeps it with him 
for a legitimate purpose. When the all-knowing executive officers are accusing & 
man and harassing him, how will it be possible for him to prove that he has the 
publication with him only for a legitimate purpose? Even if he succeeds in 
proving to that effect, will that be acceptable to the authorities? If a person, 
through ignorance, keeps such a publication in his possession, is it not cruel to 
charge and punish him for the same? It is needless for us to state that, on 
account ot this provision, both the educated and the uneducated, the wise and the 
ignorant will suffer alike at the hands of the Police. We repeat again that to 
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pass the secend Bull, which contains a cruel provision like this, is both unjust 
and unfair. ‘f 

Referring to Rowlatt Bill No. 1, the same paper remarks that some members 

of the Imperial Legislative Council got entangled into the snare of the bureau- 
crats in spite of their previous knowledge of the devices of these bureaucrats and 
observes :— Why should this be passed into law even as a temporary measure ? 
What material difference does it make whether it is in force only for three years 
or for ever? What guarantee is there that it will not be made permanent later 
on? Though the Honourable Members are well aware of the attitude and nature 
of the bureaucrats, they feel elated at the statement that Bill No.1 will, when 
passed into law, remain in force only for a short period. 

The Dravidan, of the 12th February, reproduces in Tamil the sentiments = Daavmas, 
expressed in the Justice of the 11th idein pointing out the misapprehension of the 19th Feb. io19. 
scope of the Bills and the need for enacting them. 

' The Swadesamitran, of the 12th February, publishes, from the pen of q Swavssamrraay, 
correspondent, an account of a meeting of the People’s Association at Arcot held 12th Feb. isi. 
on the 30th January 1919 in which various resolutions are reported to have been 
| — the chief of which being that protesting against the enactment of these 

ills. 

The Swadesamitran, of the 13th February, publishes in Tamil the resolutions me 
passed at a public meeting held in Salem on the 12th idem, strongly protesting 13th Feb. i919. 
against the enactment of these Bills and exhorting the non-official members to 
withdraw from the Select Committee and even resign their membership if the 
Bills were passed into law. 

flnnaretien that, in the administration of this country, the policy of “ rally- —— 
ing the moderates” is now being successfully adopted by the bureaucrats, and 18th Feb. 1919. 
quoting as an instance the proceedings of the last meeting of the Imperial 
Legislative Council, the Swadesamitran, of the 13th February, observes :—Has 
Sir William Vincent given any assurance that this law will not be renewed after 
three years? If there are reasons to justify its enactment for three years at 
present, what is the certainty that these will not exist at the end of the three 
years? It devolves on the Government to make out a case necessitating legisla- 
tion. When the Government have not done so, why should the non-official 
members agree to this measure? If a stray case of sedition should occur any- 
where during these three years, the authorities may urge it as a reason to have 
the term further extended. further they may say that they have received some 
information from the Secret Police justitying its renewal. Or if at the expiry of 
the present period they weré to say that the conditions which obtained at the 
beginning of 1919 obtain then also, what will our representatives do? By quoting 
the analogy of Ireland in which a law was enacted only for a period of three 

ears in the beginning and then renewed, Sir William Vincent perhaps indirectly 
indicated that the present measure also might be renewed subsequently. Does 
our history show that any Act passed to suit the conditions existing at a time was 
revoked when these conditions changed? The Regulation of 1818 is alive with 
all its vitality even in 1918. So, we have no reason whatever to believe that this 
_ law will not be renewed at the end of the three years. There is little doubt that 
_ those that have accepted to serve on the Select Committee to consider these Bills, 
whether they. be moderates or nationalists, are clearly acting prejudicially to the 
interests of the country. Though the Government have the power to pass these 
Bills, whether the non-official members serve on the Select Committee or not, 
they will not venture to use that power against the unanimous wish of the Indian 
members. ‘lhe very fact of their courting the assistance of the moderates shows 
this. So the Honourable Members out of respect for the country’s wishes and to 
safeguard the rights and privileges of the peoples should without caring for any 
privileges, preferment, good will or anything that can be obtained at the hands of 
the Government, oppose these Bills with one unanimous voice. If their attempts 
are of no avail, they should in a body secede from the council. 


Referring to the statement of a Delhi correspondent to the Amrita Bazaar mn OFLA, 
The Rowlatt Bills Patrika to the effect that the authorities asked the ~14tn Feb. 1919. 
oe: : non-official members in private to accept these Bills 

in view to their own interests and said that the new Legislative Council to be 
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formed as a result of the reforms would not approve them, the Swadesamitran, of 
the 14th February, observes :—Surely the Legislative Council which may be 
formed as a result of the reform scheme will not accept such Bills. Itis, therefore, 
ludicrous that on this score the present Council should approve them It is 
professed that these Jills are intended to save the people from the cruelties of the 
wretched anarchists and that, if they are not passed into law now, they can never 
be passed hereafter. It is but usual for the authorities to say that any law which 
is enacted by them is only intended for the people’s welfare, and it is alike usual 
for the people to suffer in consequence of such laws. If it is a fact that these 
Bills will be productive of good to the people, why will not the new Council 
accept them? Is it proper to establish a Council that 1s certain to oppose Bills 
which will surely benefit the people? If the coming Council is to be representa- 
tive in character and if it refuses to approve these Bills, then it follows that the 
Bills are not countenanced by the people. To attempt to pass such Bills into law 
somehow by securing the consent of a few is not consistent with the political 
principles of the present day. 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 15th February, makes the following observations 
among others in regard to these Bills:—-This rare union among the non-official 
members of the Imperial Legislative Council presenting a unanimous opposition 
was exhibited only in regard to these Bills. ‘There were instances of such opposi- 
tion in regard to matters relating to education, budget, etc., but not in matters 
concerning repressive measures, in which the authorities would try to secure a 
few to side with them. For instance, when the Press Act, the Seditious Meetings 
Act and the Defence of India Act were introduced in the Imperial Legislative 
Council as Bills, only a few non-official members boldly objected to them, while 
the authorities by patting the others who lacked in boldness and common sense 
won them over to their side. ven the official members who then spoke about 
these Acts seem to have spoken without fully understanding the evil consequences 
likely to result from them, because the authorities then assured the people that no 
harm would result from these laws. But all their assurances have since proved to 
be empty words. What should the Government understand now from the united 
opposition of the Indian members to these Bills? They should clearly realize 
that they are acting against the wishes of the people in enacting this law by 
compulsion. ‘They should also realize what the consequences will be of such an 
act. Will the people’s representatives be responsible for these consequences ? 


Adverting to an observation in the Viceroy’s speech in the last meeting 
The Bowlatt Bills of the Imperial Legislative Council that these Bills 

are essential for the peaceful conduct of adminis- 

tration in India, the Vazsyamitran, of the 10th February, observes : —There is no 
doubt that every Indian who hears this will grow despondent. Wherever the 
bureaucrats are allowed to have their own ways, there will always be unrest. 
The rulers should understand that unrest van never be put an end to by repressive 
measures unless the grievances that cause the unrest are redressed. It is 
unnatural to repress the rights of man and no one can succeed in going against 
nature. ‘The westerners think that they can surely succeed in doing anything by 
the strength of their will power. There is a limit for everything which it is 
impossible to exceed. . . The Indians are suspected in vain and suspicion 
necessitates more repressive measures. If, on the other hand, their rights and 
privileges are granted and they are permitted to adopt the policy of self- 
determination, there will be no need for any repressive measures at all. T'o rule 
a country without trust is altogether impossible. If the rulers happen to be 
foreigners, they will never confide in the natives. However heartily the Indians 
may strive hard, they can never create confidence. The cry raised by India 


against these Bills has become a cry in the wilderness. Let the Indians hereafter 
at least realise their condition. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 18th February, observes :—The Government are 
capable of passing any Bill into an Act and they have referred the Rowlatt Bills 
for the consideration of a Select Committee in spite of the united opposition of all 
the non-official members. As regards what Indian members should do at this 
juncture, many important political associations in the country have suggested 
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that they should give up serving on that committee. But Mrs. Besant suggests 
that they should, on the other hand, remain in the committee and oppose every 
provision of the Bill, and that, if their opposition turns out futile, they should 
secede from the Legislative Council. A correspondent to the Capital observes 
that the Government have resolved to entrust, all the liberties of the people in 
British India into the hands of the Police. This is true. Government by 
legislation will be supplanted by Government by the Police, if the Rowlatt Bills 
should become law. Can the people’s representatives have the least connexion 
with such Bills? Would the Government venture to proceed further if the Indian 
members deciine to serve in the committee? If they have the boldness, why 
should they yield one step by proposing to reduce the duration of the law to three 
years? ‘They would never venture to use the strength of their votes against all 
the Indian members. So, there might be salvation only if our members either 
refuse to serve on the committee or oppose the Bill as a whole. If, without doing 
so, they begin to oppose the Bill provision by provision, opportunity would arise 
for the Government to win some of them to their side. For if the Government 
yield to the views of some members in respect of certain provisions, these members 
will, in showing their gratitude to Government, support them. Under these 
<ircunstances, it is the duty of the Indian members, whether they are moderates 
or nationalists, to refuse to serve on the committee and oppose the enactment 
completely and thus withdraw relinquishing all responsibility in the matter. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 13th February, publishes 2” extenso the speeches of 
The Rowlatt Bill the President, the Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Narasimha 
sls ed: cet oem Ayyar, and Mr. Satyamurti at a meeting held 
in the Madras Beach opposite to the Presidency College on the 12th idem, 
to protest against the Rowlatt Bills, in the course of which the President, after 
explaining the cause of his leaving the Council Chamber at the recent meeting of 
the Provincial Legislative Council, pointed out in strong terms that the Rowlatt 
Bills, which affect the fundamental rights of man, would render free communion 
of people impossible and subject many to imprisonment, while the second speaker 
questioning the competency of the Government of India to enact these Bills, sai 
that these ‘ barbarous’ Bills were being forced on the Indians in return for the 
help rendered by them in the shape of men and money in the war on the plea 
that there were anarchists in Iudia, that if measures intended for the suppression 
of anarchisin were foolishly passed without any consultation with the people, 
they would not have the desired effect and that the words of Sir William Vincent 
with regard to the proper application of this law could not be depended upon as 
such promise in the case of the Press Act proved false. He is also reported to 
have mentioned that the non-official members should share no responsibility in 
the matter of passing these Bills. 

The Desabhakian, of the 13th February, publishes an abstract of the 
proceedings of this meeting, which contains also an observation made by Subhrah- 
manya Siva, one of the speakers, that since the day on which these Biils are 
passed a vow should be taken to exclude foreign iia. 

The Hindu Nesan, of the 14th February, contains in its leader extracts from 
the speeches made at this meeting. 

The Swadesamitran, of the 14th February, reproduces the comments, of the 
Tribune suggesting the course to be adopted by the non-official members in the 
Select Committee, during the consideration of these Bills, while the Desabhaktan, 


of the 15th idem publishes in Tamil the views of Mr. Sayyid Hassan Imam about 
the Bills. 


Referring to the Sedition Bills introduced by the Government in the 


: Imperial Legislative Council as recommended in 

The Howlatt Bills. ig Rowlatt Commission Report, the Kerala 
. Sanchari, of the 12th February, points out that, at this juncture, when India is 
rejoicing at the success of the british arms, these two laws are not necessary for 
p> mrwaec:. sl the person and property of the people in general, which it says 
could well be done by the existing criminal law, and that these two Bills, which 
allow Government servants to arrest and imprison persons on suspicion of sedition, 
to conduct private inquiries without jurors and assessors and to deal with them as 
these officials please, without allowing the accused any right of appeal, will not 
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only be a stain on pure British justice in India, but will also serve as extremely 
sharp instruments for cutting away the freedom of the people. If, in consequence: 
of the inquiries conducted and punishments inflicted under these laws, the people. 
are driven to despair, will not that despair engender sedition and anarchism 
which the Bills are intended to prevent? ‘The paper thinks that such offences 
cannot and will not be committed in countries which are under Governments like 
the British Government, that any law which will conduce to the welfare of the 
people will not meet with opposition, and that it is only the abuse of such laws 
by those who administer them that gives occasion to opposition, hardships and 
despair. There is reason to apprehend the possibility of abuse of these laws, as 
long as there are some high officials in India who are not particularly fond of 
India nor particularly sympathetic of its aspirations. 


The Yogakshemam, of the 14th February, says that there 1s no anarchism in 
India at present. What there was in the past, was due to administrative evils, 
which the Government are now diligently trying to rectify by the introduction 
of reforms. Anarchists should naturally have troubled the Government when the 
Government were being sorely tried by the perils of the war. But during all 
that time India stood by the Government, forgetting the evils of administration. 
His Majesty the King and the ministers have stated that India’s help exceeded all 
expectations. Though the non-official members of the Legislative Council 
pleaded, with one accord, the inadvisability of passing measures which on the 

‘very face of them indicate diffidence of Indians who confided in the Government 
and loyally helped them, measures intended against the disloyal but drafted in 
such a way that it may trouble the loyal subjects of His Majesty too, and will 
become in the hands of impetuous officers of Government a veritable instrument 
of torture. Yet their pleadings were in vain. I[n the opinion of many, the course 
of the proposed measures is an excellent proof of the fact that when the Govern- 
ment makes up its mind to do a thing, it does not care very much for public 
Opinion. . . Any way the opinion is gaining momentum as the days pass by 
that the proposed measures are such as would destroy the freedom of the people. 


A note in the Samadarsi, of the 15th February, severely criticises the Rowlatt 
Bills and observes that experience shows that the arming of the authorities with 
such terrible legal weapons for the preservation of peace will only produce 
contrary results. Repression has never and nowhere succeeded. Repression will 
only agitate the people again and again. Ifthe Government of India which is 
aware of the fact that popular agitation was first started in India when Lord 
Curzon set his hand to partition Bengal in the teeth of public opposition, now 
begin to proceed again counter to public opinion how can such action conduce to 
peace? . . . The Bills will certainly be passed and will become a halter 
round the neck of patriotism and love of freedom. Wecan now only hope and 


ray that the law may not become so severe as to make the people desperate 
Covent all bounds. 


111. The Dravidan, of the 13th February, publishes in Tamil the sentiments 

The Intercaste Marriage Bill. contained in Justice of the 12th idem, advocat- 
ing the passing of this Bill. 

112. Remarking that almost all the non-official members of the Provincial 


= Legislative Council opposed this Bill and the 
os Madras City Municipal provisions thereof, the ' Geniiatiee, of the 18th 
February, makes the following observations among 
others :—It is regrettable that, without realising it to be their duty to give proper 
answers for the objections raised by the non-official members, the Government 
members and the Governor opposed all their proposals obstinately. The Govern- 
ment have completely lost sight of the obvious fact that the capacity of the Indians 
for taking part in the administration of the countr depends upon their trainin 
and experience in local self-governing institutions. The Government find fault very 
often with the Indians that they do not evince much interest and enthusiasm in 
municipal affairs, but refuse to grant them freedom in this respect. . . Sir 
Francis Spring proposed an amendment that it would suffice if all the buildings 
and lands under the Port ‘I'rust Board are assessed at 4 per cent of the annual 
income derived from them. This was accepted by the Government and the: 
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reason for doing so is not known. We ask why the Government should render 
any help to the Port T’rust Board who are growing rich from provincial revenues. 
It is unjust on the part of the Government to have declined tv accept even the 
modification proposed by the representative of the Chamber of Commerce to 
increase the rate to 5 per cent. It should be noted that by this concession, the 
Corporation loses an income of two lakhs of rupees a year. We painfully state 
that on the whole the way in which the Government conducted themselves when 
the Bill was discussed in the Legislative Council was loathsome. 


The Dravidan, of the 17th February, reproduces almost the same sentiments 

inal Bill, 2 this Bill as Justice of the 15th idem, commenting 

The Madras City Municipal Bill. 1fayourably on the utility of reforms on the lines 

adopted in this Bill and remarking that a good deal of time of both the official and 
non-official members has been wasted in the discussion of its provisions, 

The Hindu Nesan, of the 18th February, ohserves:—It is not satisfactory to 
the people that certain provisions in this Bill should become law without being 
amended, chiefly those relating to the levy of taxes. If the Bill becomes law as 
it is, the people will not accept it cheerfully. According to the Bill graduates 
will no longer have the voting franchise. ‘This only shows the apathy for graduates 
and the failure to appreciate their work and services. (Graduates had votes till 
now, not because they owned houses and other properties in the city, but because 
they were considered to be intelligent and fit to espouse the public cause with a 
liberal heart. Depriving graduates suddenly of this privilege is certainly a great 
loss to the country. The number of people’s representatives on the new Council 
will increase. But European representatives, though few in number, are very 
powerful and these together with the members nominated by the Government 
may form a majority and act against the elected members. We consider that 
even those that till now were a party to the enactment of this new piece of 
legislation will not appreciate it in its present form. 


113. Observing that the Government have passed this Bill without the slightest 
consideration for the suggestions of the public to 

The Agricultural Pests Bill. — ofroct certain alterations aad corrections in the pro- 
visions thereof and remarking that the action of the Government in this matter 
is regrettable, the Hindu Nesan, of the 18th February, says.:—- How far this Act will 
be conducive to the interests of the agriculturists of this province remains to be seen. 
The arguments advanced by the representative members are sound enough. It 
appears that big European planters in this Presidency were in favour of this Bill, 
but they do not seem to care for the welfare of the uneducated villagers. The 
benefit of this Act very much depends upon the way in which the object of the 
Government in passing it is explained to the ignorant ryots. Though the amend- 
ments suggested by the non-official members may not be carried out, still we 


trust that the Government will become convinced of the expediency of their 


suggestions while enforcing this Act. 


114. Referring to the rejection by the Government in the Imperial Legislative 
Council of the Hon’ble Mr. Patel’s resolution 

t: th " : fate 
wake Biss. ces asking fur the cancellation of the prohibition order 


regarding the Congress deputation, the Andhravani, 
of the Sth October, observes:—The rejection of this resolution in the Imperial 


Legislative Council is highly regrettable. . . The Secretary of State and the 
Viceroy have both expressed their readiness to consider any popular representa- 
tion or criticism on the Scheme of Reforms. But the Government do not really 
seem to be in right earnest to consider public opinion. There is none in England 
to represent the aspiration of the Indian people. The members who proceeded 
in April on behalf of the Home Rule League, were ordered to go back. The 
Bombay censors stand in the way of our communicating our real opinions by 
means of letters and newspapers. The misrepresentations circulated in England 
by the Sydenham party with Dr. Nair to keep time to their tune are causing 
despair to Indians. As for the scheme of Reforms, Indians are not prepared even 
to look at it, unless many modifications are made therein. It is not proper for 
the Government here as well as for the Cabinet in England to treat so lightly the 
apinions.of the leaders of those people for whose benefit this Reform Scheme is 
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published and whose future greatness depends on the reforms contained therein.. 


To refuse passports to the Indian representatives at such a favourable 
critical juncture as this cannot at all be statemanship. . . We request that 
the British statesmen who are well known for their love of justice and for their 
championship of the nght, may revoke their orders and earn the gratitude of the 
300 millions of Indians by fully complying with their wishes. . 


115. Regarding the rejection by the Government of the Hon’ble Mr. Khaparde’s 
resolution in the Imperial Legislative Council to 
put in abeyance the consideration of the recom- 
mendations made by the Rowlatt Commission, the 
4Andhravani, of the 12th October, remarks. Since the Defence of India 
Act is only a temporary measure, the Government want to make some 
permanent legislation on that model. It is not proper for Indians who have 
tasted sufficiently well the evil consequences of such laws to be silent at this 
juncture. 


116. Referring tothe Rowlatt Bills, a correspondent to the Andhravani, of the 
Ist February, writes underthis heading:— .. . 
It is nothing but ridiculous for Government to talk 
of granting self-government to Indians who have 
not the fundamental rights of human beings. Perhaps, these Bills constitute 
the first step in the new scheme of reforms. The Rowlatt Commission has 
stated that sedition in India had its origin in the Chitpavan Brahman community 
of Mr. Tilak, and that the speeches and writings of Swami Vivekananda, the great 
Hindu religious worker and disciple of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, have 
largely contributed to its growth. It has likewise expressed its thoughtless 
opinions on many debatable points. Indians should hold meetings in every 
town and village and express in unequivocal terms their disapproval of the 
attempts made by autocratic rulers to destroy their inherent nghts. . . Some 
of our rights as men have been already stamped vut by the bureaucracy. There 
is no freedom of speech. ‘There is no freedom of the press. ‘There have already 
been repressive provisions to imprison boys, nationalists and such others who ma 
criticise the bureaucracy. ‘The Government should be able to understand with 
the very little foresight they have, that these new repressive Bills cannot have 
any other effect than creating unrest among the people of India, who seem to 
think wrongly that they have still some rights, despite so many coercive laws 
already in existence. Is it a principle of British administration of justice 
to coerce the whole of India for the punishment of a few anarchists? . . . It 
is as highly regrettable as it is most shortsighted that the Government of India 
should think fit to inaugurate new repressive measures on the eve of the new era 
when greater cordiality should prevail between the rulers and the ruled. ‘The 
Government wiil not refrain from dving what they want to do. But let them 
think of resorting to this despotic action, after realizing with a clear insight how 
the future cundition of the country would be under these Bills. . . 

117. Referring to the Rowlatt Bills, the Andhravani, of the 1st February, 
writes in its leaders under this heading:—. . . 
It may be said that the new Bills beat out the 
Defence of India Act itself in point of severity. - The people know how the 
Government apply repressive laws. Those laws will render national service 
impossible, enhance the influence of the Police, aud leave no refuge for the people 
from the abnormal acts of the bureaucracy. It will be an offence according to 
the new Bills to agitate for reforms as at present. The freedom of the people 
will be curtailed in every way and bureaucratic power will raise its head. Such 
coercive meusures were not deemed necessary, even when India was in a most 


turbulent condition. There does not seem to be any special reason in the 
condition of the country calling for the enactment of measures which are even 
more drastic than the Defence of India Act. The Government have failed 
to carry out the promise made by them at the time of passing the Defence of India 
Act, that they will make it only a temporary measure and apply it discreetly. . . 
The people of India have never expected that the Government, instead of repeal- 
‘Ang the repressive measures already in force, will try to embody in the permanent 
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statute book, laws of even a harsher nature, based upon the recommendations of 
‘the Rowlatt Commission. They are asking in shame whether this is the reward ~ 
for the thoroughly loyal services rendered by them to the Empire. . . While — 
the whole civilised world has accepted the principle that the burden of proof 
should lie on the prosecuting party, the amendment to the current Indian Penal 
Code throws that burden on the accused. . . [By the second Bill, the people 
will have no facilities to question the conduct of the executive, even though they 
behave in an autocratic way. Statesmen are anxious.that the autocratic measures 
already adopted by the Government have estranged the rulers from the ruled. 
To estrange them further cannot be far-sightedness. . . The Government will 
introduce the new Bills in the Imperial Legislative Council in the first week of 
February. The elected members should then express their disapproval with an 
undaunted voice, and make the Government give up their attempts. May the 
eople convey to the Government their disapproval by holding public meetings 
in time, and thus uphold the honour of their country ! 


118. Referring to the Rowlatt Bills, the Andhrapatrika, of the 12th February, A*>mnararama, 
The crisis, writes in its leader under this heading :—It is 12th Feb. 1919. 

he crisis. clear that the first of the RKowlatt Bills is more 
dangerous than the secund. While the second Bill only confers some extra- 
ordinary powers on the Government, in emergent cases, the first proposes 
amendments to the Indian Penal Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
which permanently upset law. . . The newly proposed section 124-B in the 
Indian Penal Code is opposed to the principles of British justice. . . The man 
in whose possession a seditious document has been found will have to prove that 
he has kept it with him in good faith. Lawyers know how difficult it is to prove 
such a fact. . . How is it possible to know which newspaper or which book 
contains sedition ? Willit be possible for one who has not gone through a book 
to find out which part of it is seditious. So many books will be sent to news- 
papers for review. Whocan know whether there is sedition in them all or not. 
As has been pointed out by Pandit Malavya, if such documents fall into the hands 
of students, can they be expected to exercise proper discrimination? Even 
grown up people find it difficult. Sedition has not till now been defined, and 
there is difference of opinion about it among the Judges of the High Courts. 
The section of the repressive Bill is even more stringent than the corresponding 
section of the Defence of India Act, for the latter enables the people te know 
what documents they should not possess by clearly specifying the prohibited 
ones. The new Bill, on the other hand, ttrows on the people the burden of 
deciding which documents are seditious, and keeps them in a state of fear by 
affording room for doubt. Besides sectiun 2, there are many others like 510 (a) 
and 563 (a) which are fraught with evil consequences. - . Such drastic 
provisions will disturb the peace of the country by calling forth unnecessary 
agitation. It is the highest duty of the popular leaders to protect the country 
from such a calamity. ‘Ihe new Bills are retrograde and do not help progress. 
Writing to the Bengalee on these Bills, Mr. A. C. Mazumdar has expressed 
his anxiety in the following terms: *“*. . . ‘he provisions of these Bills are 
fit for countries which have been newly conquered and placed under martial 
law. . .” . . +. Whatever be the number of our representatives going to 
England, all that they can dois to represent the wishes of the people, which | a 
will be crowned with success only when the people firmly express their opinions" 
‘and are ready to make the necessary sacrifices. | 


119. Referring to the discussion on the Madras City Municipal Billin the Loca] Aspmesrarara, 

The Madras City Municipe) cat Council, the Andhrapatrika, of the 13th 100 Tk tne. 
Bill and Doctor Nayar’s speech. ebruary, observes:—. . . It looks improper 
that the bureaucracy should introduce this narrow 
‘Municipal Bill before the introduction of the scheme of self-government in the 
country. . . The amendments proposed by the Hon’ble Mr. Rajagopala 
Achariyar with a view to still further narrow the report of the Select Committee, 
ate accepted. . . Local self-government cannot progress, so long as it is in the 
‘hands of the authorities. . . According to the new Bill, the authority of the 
. President of the Corporation becomes nominal while that of the Commissioner 
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increases. . . Similarly, the Hon’ble Mr. Spring moved an amendment prohibit- 
ing the Corporation from levying taxes on the buildings of the Port Trust. By 
this amendment, the Corporation will lose two and a half lakhs of rupees out of its. 
income. Instead of increasing the income of the Corporation, the new Bill onl 
makes-it still smaller and multiplies the Corporation’s responsibilities. Self- 
government cannot but look iihealoes in these circumstances. . . | 


a 120. Referring to the resolution of the European Association on the Rowlatt 
16th Feb. 1919. mH. Rowlatt Bills and tbe Bills, the gy omy of the = February, 
European Associaticn. observes _ its oes ae 9 iat is the 
| advantage in having the Bills made temporary ? 
People know from experience that temporary measures would be retained as 
permanent. Though the Seditious Meetings Act was intended to be in force for 
only three years, it has been made permanent subsequently. T'he Press Act has 
not been made temporary in spite of the promise made by the Government in 
; deference to the request of the non-official members. When once a repressive law 
has been passed, it will be difficult to have it abrogated. . . Though Lord 
Chelmsford may be inclined to have these Bills as only temporary measures, it 
cannot be said with certainty that his successor will respect such a promise. 
When it is a matter of obstructing the birth-rights of the people, three years is 
not an ordinary period. It will be hard upon the people to forego their rights 
for so long a time. Leaders like Mr. Bannerjea no doubt expressed their pleasure 
on hearing the fact that the Government mean to pass the Bills as only temporary 

measures ; but such a sentiment cannot prevail among the people. It is the dut 
of every Indian to see that such coercive Acts have no place among the laws of 
the country. That the European Association should express, in these circum- 
stances, its disapproval of the attitude of the Government in making the Bills 
only iemporary is in keeping with its traditions. The reasons advanced by it are 
quite ridiculous. . . ‘The European Association deserves our thanks for speak- 
ing out its mind without reserve. Its main object is to see that the reforms will 

not be of the least use and that repressive acts are freely promulgated. 
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Avmeeerenee, 121. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 17th February, gives in 
17th Feb. 1919. Telugu an extract from the Amrita Basur latrika, 
The leaders we have lost in the yeparding the attitude of some Moderates in the 

Legislative Council. , 


Viceroy’s Council towards the Rowlatt Bills which 
contains :--It is thus clear that these gentlemen (the Moderates) have renounced 
their principles and views in order to please the authorities. 


122. Referring to the discussion of the City Municipal Bill in the Legislative 


cs Council, the Andhraprakasika, of the 17th February 
The Cnty mange al. says:--The Gove:nment believed the opinions of 
the Select Committee as gospel truth and have rejected every amendment proposed 


by the non-official members. . . ‘The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur Rajagopala 
Acharyulu, a member of the Select Committee, may have obtained a sufficient 
knowledge of local self-government from bvoks. But whut is the use of it? It 
can shine only after being polished on the whetting stone of experience. Again 
he is a high-placed officer and as such he could not run counter to the views of the 
Government. It may be supposed that the Hun’ble Mr. Srinivasa Ayyangar also 
had the same difficulty. From the discussion of the Bill, it will appear that the 
‘Government are not evincing any interests in the matter of local self-government. 
We do not see any difference between the old and the new law. The new law 
does not relax the interference of the Government to any the least extent. 
Should the people obtain the permission of the Government even in 
insignificant matters connected with finance? How can the people be trained in 
responsible local self-government in such a case? How many centuries will it 
then take for them to obtain responsible self-government? We do not understand 
this persistence on the part of the Government. Are they acting under instruc- 
tions from the higher authorities? Or, what could be the reason for the 
Government invariably considering as unfair those matters which thé peoples’ 
representatives consider just? It is unfair that the authorities who think that 
the people are to some extent fit to have.self-government, should themselves 
throw obstacles in matters relating to local self-government. We submit that the 
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Government should know that it would be well to entrust the Indians with 
greater responsibility as they gain more and more experience. 3 


123. Congratulating the proper M gis V. pet porwr Ayyar on his walking 
. out of the Council and contrasting his conduct with 
PP berm a ne the Hon’ble Mr. M. Rcasschantra Rao on 
a a similar occasion at Ootacamund in May 1917, the 
Hitakarini, of the $th February, writes under this heading:— . . . Could it 
be that such a course of action did not strike the Hon’ble Mr. Ramachandra Rao 
then? As he is a cold tempered gentleman, he has swallowed his indignation and 
sat silent. ‘That is why the name of Mr. Avyar has not had the fortune of having 
any titles tacked on to it while Mr. Rao has been promoted from Rao Bahadur 
to Diwan Bahadur. . . Itis his own gentle disposition and not any desire on 
his part to win the favour of the authorities that has prevented Mr. Rao from 
walking out of tle Council like Mr. Ayyar. 


124. Referring to the recent Delhi session of the Imperial Legislative Council, 
The Imperial Legislative the Hitakarini, of the 9th February, observes :— 


Cleanall . . . Many important topics have been discussed 
in the Vieeroy’s speech, but those that are favour- 
able to the popular aspirations are very few. . . It will be no excuse for 


Government to neglect to concert measures for the prevention of epidemics on the 
ground that they are due to defective sanitation. His Excellency the Viceroy 
freely lavished his sympathy on the Indian Civil Service officials who receive 
thousands of rupees every month but who seemed to him to be special victims to 
the ravages of famine. Has he failed to realize the condition of those poor people 
who have no house to live in, no bed to sleep on, no food to eat and no rag to 
wear? Would he not otherwise express some small pity for the poor in their 
misery ? : 

it must be said that the way in which he has spoken of the reforms and the 
Rowlatt Bills which are now agitating the public mind is disappointing. He 
gives ample assurance to the Indian Civil Servants who are crying that they will 
be reduced to the position of ‘serpents deprived fangs.’’ . . It appears that 
only those who have recognized the services rendered by these officials and their 
readiness for co-operation will be appointed as ministers. . . Why will not the 
Viceroy look at the obstructions which the bureaucrats are causing to the 
aspirations and freedom of Indians and to the Home Rule movement with the same 
eye? Where will his liberality go then? Water always flows down but does 


Hrtaxkarini, 
Ellore, 
9th Feb. 1919, 


not go up. When an Indian happens to be the Viceroy, will the situation be. 


like this? But blood is thicker. 


The Viceroy’s statement made in defiance of the opinions of Moderates like 


Sir N. Chandravarkar, that the Rowlatt Bills should be at once passed into law is 
as surprising as it is regrettable. | 

On the whole, the Viceroy’s speech from start to finish lands the 
people in a world of despair. 


125. The Hitakarini, of the 9th February, reports the Amrita Bazaar Patrika 

— to have written :— “ The Maharata says who will be 

The Ronmnen Snes. responsible that the Rowlatt Bills will not be abused 

like the Press Act and the Defence of India Act? We cannot sell our privileges 

and birthrights for even a hundred schemes of Mr. Montagu”. . . No Indian 
. "will approve of the Bills without being a traitor to the country. 


126. The Swadeshabhimani, of the 14th February, in the course of a leading 

rue 3 article criticizing the Criminal Law Amendment 

7 pe Law Amend- Bills, observes :—The Bills have been condemned 
mnens Sn. alike by moderates and extremists, Hindus and 
Moslems, and we wonder .why the Government should be so resolute in its 
endeavour to override such overwhelming public opinion. ‘Has sedition spread 
over the country like the influenza epidemic or the furious famine of which we 
see signs everywhere in the country, or is it spreading like the strikes among the 
- labouring classes which have resulted from the yreed of the capitalists? The 
reason for the persistence of the Government in passing these laws is to be found 
an the imaginary fear of the Government that the sudden withdrawal of the 


Hrraxanim, | 
Ellore, 
9th Feb. 1919, 


SwapisHABHIMANT, 
Mangalore, 
14th Feb. 1919, 


SamPaD 
ABHYUDAYA, 


Mysore, 
17th Feb. 1919. 


Sampap 
ABHYUDAYA, 
Mysore, 
18th Feb. 1919. 
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strong measures enacted during the war might lead to untoward results. If there 
were signs of anarchist tendencies as-a result of enemy intrigue during the war, 
would it be right to perpetuate such hard measures which take away all individual 
liberty against a whole nation of such steadfast loyalty ? It 1s not foolish to go 
about in the streets brandishing swords even after any tigers that may have 
strayed into the city have been killed ? Nothing can be so stupidly absurd as 
to impose such hard laws on a whole nation in order to control a handful of 
anarchists. Sir Vincent thinks that the proposed measures will affect only the 
anarchists. But it is easy to see that the dog that is let loose on these handful of 
anarchists will pounce on others as well. Those who argue that the measure will 
not harm loyal citizens do not seem to have comprehended the dreadfully compre- 
hensive nature of its provisions which repress all popular liberty of speech and 
writing. It is indeed a strange fate that prompts the bureaucracy to hang these 
mill-stones of the Rowlatt Bills round the necks of a loyal people, just at a time 
when England herself has the garland of victory round her neck. The reason of 
this is to be found in the fact that the bureaucracy wants to ensure that no harm 
comes to its own selfish interests and authority. When the Government is deter- 
mined to pass these laws in the face of such unanimous opposition from the 
popular representatives in the Council, what can the meek masses do beyond 
entering their mere verbal protest ? 

In another article on the subject, the same paper observes :—The Hon’ble 
Sir William Vincent with a view to sunder the extremists from the moderates 
and win the latter to his side, tactfully suggested that the members may suggest 
amendments. Poisoned sweets cannot alter their poisonous nature and become 
edible by taking away a portion from those sweets or by adding some new 
constituents to them . . . The attitude of the Hon’ble Sir Sankaran Nayar in 
connexion with this measure cannot be reconciled with his attitude as President 
of the Congress in 1897-98 when he criticized the law relating to sedition. 

The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 17th February, writes:—The Government 
have decided to keep the Rowlatt Bills in force for three years after the conclusion 
of peace. We have to suppose that there would be no arm if innocent persons 
remain in jail for three years and act accordingly. 


A correspondent of the same paper, writes:—In England the Government is 
responsible to the people. But here all the protests of the people proved unavail- 
ing. The Government want to rule like zawads by providing an official majority 
in the |mperial Council. Thus the democratic methods which obtain in England 
have no placa in the administration of this country. It is suggested in some 


. quarters that the non-official members of the Imperial Council should resign in a 


body. When will the Indians gain that manliness and straightforward: manner ? 
They are destined to remain in servitude. How can a people steeped in class and 
religious hatred acquire British traditions and British unity? So long as the 
majority of our people are without the power of sacrificing even their lives for 
the sake of their rights and liberties, and remain engrossed in petty quarrels 
among themselves, it is better that our Government should be zawabds over us. 


It-is no use regretting that the innocent among us may have to suffer punishment 
as offenders. _What cannot be cured must be endured. 


A correspondent of-the Sampad Abhyudaga, of the 18th February, writes :— 
Many of the farseeing among the Indians feel troubled by the thought that a 
section of the white men in India have resolved that the Rowlatt Bills should be 
passed 1uto law, whether the Indians give their consent or not, and that the new 
law will give the white men autocratic sway over India, and keep the Indians in 
utter servitude, that it will help the white men to obtain all the wealth of this 
country and make the Indians suffer from want of food and clothing, and that it 
will muke it possible to put intv prison without trial all those who complain of 
such suffering and to punish them more severely.” The rulers are the final 
redressers of popular grievances. Our rulers are the British public—the British 
Parliament Some of the self-seeking white men are trying to weaken us by 
increasing our caste and religious hatred, in order to prevent us from realizing 
even our just ambitions. Ifthe Indians are careful not to fall victims to the 


. tactics designed for creating differences among themselves and expose the 
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jugglery of these men before the Emperor and the Parliament, our grievances 
are sure to be redressed. ome 


The Mysore Star, of the 16th February, after referring at length to the dis- 
cussions in the Imperial Legislative Council, remarks :—Though the Government 
had never before heard such strong protests against tleir action, their calmness 
and patience in listening to them were equalled only by their statesmanship. The 
same kind of protests had been made when the. Defence of India Act was about to 
be passed. And yet, everybody was subsequently glad of the good it had done to 
the country. All the bombs, dacoities, and anarchist conspiracies which were so 
frequently heard of before were nearly warded off by that measure. Who will 
dare to say that the withdrawal of that measure will not lead to a reappearance 
of similar crime? ‘The people ought to trust the promises of the Government that 
care will be taken to see that the new laws do not do harm to the innocent. 
They should support the Government in their attempts to ward off crime and not 
look upon the Government as a kind of step mother. 


In an article eulogising Sir N. |G. Chandavarkar’s articles in the Times of 
sis India, the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 20th Februar 

The Criminal Law Amend- observes:—If the Government should follow Sir 
mont Eile, Chandavarkar’s suggestions British sovereignty in 
India will be established more firmly than ever. But the authorities are naturally 
fond of autocracy and indifferent to democratic methods. A tiger which has 
tasted human blood is seldom satisfied with animal blood. Autocratic Anglo- 
Indians are altogether averse to democratic methcds. This was made clear in the 


Mrsorz Star, 


M , 
16th Feb. 1919. 
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ABHYUDATA, 


Mysore, 
20th Keb. 1919. 


Imperial Legislative Council. The proposed measure will be approved by the > 


Select Committee and assented to by the Viceroy. This will make it evident 
that British justice can have no place in India. The people will seal their lips. 
They will not give utterance to dangerous words. But that will not prevent 
them from cherishing treachery at heart. The attempts to put down anarchist 
tendencies will thus serve only to increase them. Though Sir Chandavarkar has 
not said this so explicitly, he has said as mueh as he could withdut giving offence 
to the British authorities. 


A correspondent of the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 20th February, subscribing 
himself R. K. Venkataramayya, Searchlight, Patna, writes :—The Government 
are offering liberty with one hand and are trying to snatch it back with the other. 
How would God like it? How are the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, which 
propose to take steps towards responsible Government, consistent with measures 
of this kind? Do we not see with our own eyes that so many lives are needlessly 
lost every day in consequence of measures of this kind? How many Editors and 
Printing Presses, aiming at the enlightenment of the people, are being ruined ! 


To say that so much wealth is being drained out of India to England every year 


SamPap 
ABHYUDAYA, 


ae . 
20th Feb. 1919. 


is sedition. To have a copy of Lajpat Rai’s Young India is association with | 


sedition ; and it means arrest or fine that very instant. If such laws are passed 
one after another, how can the country prosper at all? . . . Isit not deplor- 
able that the Government should propose measures like this in the face of the fact 
that India has helped in the great war with men and money beyond her means, 
although at least 48,000 of her own people are so poor as not to be able to have 
one full meal a day? Is human memory getting so short that India’s part in the 
war is to be forgotten as soon as the curtain is dropped on the tragedy? Oh, 
Compatriots! Do you not see or hear that meetings are held in every city in 
India to show that if the bureaucracy should go on in this manner, Mother India 
will not be able to bear it a minute longer? Should you not save Mother India 
by likewise holding meetings in every village, by enlightening the people and by 
protesting against such measures ? : 


The Vokkaligara Patrike, of the 19th February, after publishing a portion of 
the above letter, remarks: —The Government have to enact measures from time 
to time in order to punish the wicked and protect the good. The present Rowlatt 
Bills also come under the same class. Those who are never guilty of sedition in 
mind, word or deed have nothing to fear from these laws. 


V oxxaLiGaRBa 

pummetion 
ore 

19th Feb. 1919. 


Janipan-1-RoseaR, 
4th Feb. 1919. 


Qavumi Report, 
Madras, 
9nd Feb. 1919. 
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127. The Jaridah-i-Roegar, of the 4th February, in a leader on the marginally- 
noted subject, writes :—We have not hitherto'com- 
mented on the Bill for the special reason that we 
| have been anxious to see what the public and the 
Ulama have to say about it. We now find that concerned voices are being raised 
from every nook and corner of South India. Among Mussalmans there are a few 
persons who regard the question of legislation a secular one, and the Hon’ble 
Mr. Yaqub Hasan as well is trying his utmost to make it appear so. T'o defeat 
the end of this small party a very large section of the Mussalmans of South India 
has prepared itself. The small one is trying to give the Billa secular colour 
whereas the big one is endeavouring to prove it as against the Muhammadan law. 

We have taken the arguments of both the parties into consideration and have 
come to the conclusion that the matter is a religious, and not a secular, one. 

Hence it is, we respectfully bring to the notice of the Government ‘‘ that the 
late Queen Victwuria, the late Emperor Edward and the Emperor George V have 
reiterated by means of proclamations that the Government of India shall have 
no power to interfere with the religious and secular affairs of any.” . 

The question being a religious one, the Government should avoid inter- 
ference. 

We are astonished to see that the Secretary to Government has announced in 
the Fort St. George Gazette the receipt of only 23 petitions. Those important 
meetings that do not appear in the list have been reported on in the local English 
and Urdu papers and intimation of which has also been given to the Secretary, 
Legislative Department. God alone knows the secret of the omission. Most 
astounding is the fact that only a few of the meetings held against the Bill are 


mentioned, and hence we give below the names of a few of those important 
meetings. 


The Registration of Marriages 
and Divorces Bill. 


Na me of the meeting. Place. Name of Chairman. Date. 
Meeting of the Shias Abbasi Ashur Khana, Shams-ul-Ulama Moulvi 8th December 
of Madras. Thousand Lights. Saiyid Hasan Raza 1918. 
| . Sahib. : 
Meeting of the Anju- Amir-na-nisa Begam Moulana Moulavi Qudrat 4th January 
man-i-Ahli Sunnat- Sahiba’s Mosque; Halim Sahib. 1919. 
ul-J amat. ° Triplicane. 
Meeting of Anju- Farrier’s Mosque, Tri- Shams-ul-Ulama Moulavi Do. 
man-i-Islahul-Mus- plicane. Shah Zahid Husain 
lamin. . Sahib. 
Meeting of the Mus- Musjid-i-W alaja hi, Do. 7th December 
jid-i- W alajahi, Triplicane. 1918. 
Meeting of Mussal- Chittoor Sabukar Saiyid Mir 9th December 
mans of Chittoor. Husain Sahib. 1918. 
Meetiug of Ponneri. Ponneri ve .. Vaiz Muhammad Shams- 3rd December 
ud-din Sahib. 1918. 
Meeting of Covelong. Covelong Governmant Kazi, Cove- Do. 
loug. ? 
Meeting of Khan Juma Musjid, Myla- . Do. Do. 


Khabi Fukhria. pore. 


The Editor invites the attention of the Secretary, Legislative Department, 


to the omission with a request that the same may be supplied in the next 
gazette 


128. ‘The Qaumi Report, of the 2nd February, in a leader on this subject, 
writes:—I'he Government of India is now deter- 
mined to frame two preventive laws against 
sedition. For example the two Bills have been published with a hope that the 
eople of India will welcome them. We do not understand the necessity that 
eads our Government to draw up some drastic law or other every year. People 
say that India is making advancement in education and civilization, and the 
Government in their report very proudly and conceitedly assure the world that 
they have inspired education and art in the Indian people and have raised the 
inhabitants of India to a very high standard of civilization and progress. But 
we plainly ask, can the country, where a severe Press Act exists, or the Govern- 
ment which has framed several strict laws, or the land upon which internment, 


‘Two Acts on sedition. 
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transportation and imprisonment without trial exist, claim to have inspired 
education and civilization-in the human community? These drastic laws are 
dealing a death blow to educational and moral prestige and the enforcement of 
such laws is spréading feelings of alarm and distrust among the people. 


Only recently the most dreadful world-wide war has ended, when India has 
given stich a genuine and grand proof of its loyalty that even the enemy has 
recognized the fact that officers from the Premier down to the Commissioner have 
appreciated the patience, perseverance, sympathy and loyalty displayed by India. 
This is perhaps its reward for which the two laws are being framed, and it is 
roved to the world that India is very turbulent and anarchical, and drastic law 
is necessary to reform and rectify it. 

The 20th day of August 1917, the auspicious day in the political history of 
India, has just passed when the necessity for a responsible government for India 
was announced, when the Reform Scheme is being circulated far and wide and 
India is expressing its joy and gratitude at the preservation of its rights, when 
the Peace Conference is still considering the question of granting freedom to the 
world and when the ruined nations are being revived, two more laws are being 
enacted, which are proclaiming that we cannot be trusted and we are worthy ofa 
severer treatment. 

The Rowlatt Commission’s Report has decided that the germs of sedition 
and agitation are spreading in our country and the Government has, on its 
decision, resolved to add certain sections to the Indian Penal Code and to confirm 
the temporary measures of the Defence of India Act. | 


Some Anglo-Indian papers taunt us by saying if we are cordially loyal and 
are really opposed to sedition, why should we fear such preventive laws. We 
submit that we are not afraid of the effects of the law, but we consider its very 
name detestable, for we know that a country where drastic laws are constantly 
passed cannot be worthy of appreciation and-we cannot have any credit in the 
eyes of the public. Surely we wish that mischievops and turbulent people should 
be punished and those who are rebels to their mother country should be sammaril 
dealt with. But the hand of the law extends so far that it generally involves 
innocent people also, and the law forms a sort of weapon. in the hands of the 
authorities who commit mistakes in discriminating between right and wrong and 
between the innocent and the guilty. 

If, however, we are given the assurance that a just and free treatment of law 
will always be extended to us, we have not the slightest objection to the intro- 
duction of not only two but thousands of such laws. 

The editor in conclusion asks if it is not possible to postpone the amendment 
until Peace is signed, and to see how the Reform Scheme is dealt with. 


129. The Qaumi Report, of the 9th February, in a leader on the marginall 
noted subject writes:—As regards the new Bill 
relating to sedition at last the expected thing has 


happened in the Imperial Legislative Council. At 
ballot time all non-official Members were against, but all official Members were 
for, the Bill, and hence the obnoxious and unjust Bill has been referred to a Select 
Committee. 


The same will be the case in the Select Committee and the Bill will be passed 
into law. 

This stute of affairs opens our eyes to the fact that our freedom is a figment 
of the imagination, our existence unreal and our voice a vapour. 


The Government does whatever it likes and can do so without the opinion 
of the subject races, nor is this all, it does whatever it likes to do against the will 
of people. This is due to the predomination of official element. 


We are not afraid of the sedition law, nor are we afraid of its effects, because 
no law can nullify the truth. An oppressive law can convict an innocent man 
and stones him to punishment, but it cannot destroy innocence and falsify 
__. The political practice,in which in spite of the opposition of non-official 
Members a measure is carried out by an official majority, is absurd. 


The stubbornness of the 
Government of India. 


Qaumz Repo, 
Madras, 
9th Feb. 1919. 
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IV.—Native States. 


Mt the decision of the Mysore Government to appoint 

a. a committee of scientific experts to advance the 

spread of scientific knowledge and to make researches in regard to the economic 

condition of the province, and remarks :—We see indications of advancement in 

the province of Mysore. If, in addition to this, the Government habituates the 

people to the responsibilities of self-government, the province of Mysore will set 
an example to the other Native States. 


[Issued, 26th February 1919. } 


130. The Andhrapatrika, of the 18th February, refers among other things to 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


I.—-Forgr1en Pouirics. 


1. The Commonweal, for the week ending 2'st February, says:—‘‘ The most 
<The Le € White Nat; terrible disillusion among all the disillusions of the 
tape: brah: we enrons: —_ war is the so-called League ef Nations. . . The 
proposed League is not a League of Nations, but a League of White Nations, who 
are to give each other mandates to manage the affairs of the coloured nations of 
the world. It is an alliance of white races against the coloured, the subjection of 
the huge coloured majority to the white minority, the beginning of the most 
terrible war that the world has known, not the end of war. For the moment 
Japan is admitted into the League, because the white nations dare not exclude 
her, but the aim of Japan in Asia is not consistent with the objects of the League. 
| The League declares ‘the mandatory ’—chosen by the League, not by 
the people—is to be responsible for the administration, for order and ‘ morals’ 
—presumably on white lines—for the prevention of fortifications, military -bases, 
and the confining of military training to police purposes and defence of territory ; 
that is, they are to be disarmed as India is, and to be helpless in the grip of their 
armed white masters. Moreover, the mandatory is to ‘secure equal opportunities 
for the trade and commerce of other members of the League’. In other words, 
the unhappy coloured races are to be exploited for the benefit of the white.” 


f1.—Home ADMINISTRATION. | 
(4) General. — ’ 


2 


2. The following appears in the West Coast Spectator of the 20th February : 
—‘‘ It is very likely that a motion will be made in 
the Legislative Council for the appointment of a 
committee of officials and non-officials to inquire into the periodical outbreaks of 
‘fanaticism’ in the Ernad taluk. Outbreaks come and outbreaks go; the local 
officials send a report after every outbreak, and there the matter ends; but so far 
nothing has been done to eradicate the evil. A committee of officials and non- 
officials will certainly probe into the matter and prescribe remedies. It is no 


longer politic to fight shy of an open inquiry and to disguise the real issues 
although these issues might be unpalatable.” 


8. The West Coast Spectator, of the 20th February, observes :—‘ The fiat 

has gone forth from the Throne of Theosophical 

a Besant and the Rowlatt (race that the non-official members of the Imperial 

Legislative Council should oppose the Rowlatt Bills 

tooth and nail; in fact they should obstruct them at every point. The message 

expresses the hope that Sir Sankaran Nayar would resign and head the oppo- 

sition. Now that the mandate has gone forth, every moderate and every 

extremist should cry amen, kiss the hem of the High Priestesse’s garment and 

loyally go forth to battle. But, will Sir Sankaran Nayar bow before the mandate 
and lay lieutenant-general to the great Goddess of War ?” 


4. New India, of the 22nd February, remarks :—‘ It seems sometimes to be 
forgotten by our rulers that it is one thing to make 

_, Promised reforms and broken ¢oncessions on paper but quite another thing to 
plotges. carry them out in fact. . . But India has at last 
discovered that promises by no means herald performances. . . But the India 
of 1919 is not the India of before the war. India has learned from western civili- 
zation the value placed upon solemn obligations and treaties. She knows that a 
treaty stands only so long as may be convenient or expedient. She also knows 
that on but few occasions has Great Britain been true in the performance of her 
own solemn promises with regard to Indian reform. If the Montagu-Chelmsford 
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Seheme goes the way all other schemes have gone, if it has already been decided 
what exact proportion of the scheme shall be allowed to become law, no matter 
what India may say, an India far different in temper from the India hitherto 
known will have to be reckoned with. Even patient, long-suffering India wil} 
grow tired of camouflage.” 


5. New India, of the 25th February, concludes a leader under this heading 
with the following :—‘“‘ It is, we think, idle to deny 
that a serious revolutionary movément at one time 
threatened this country.. But if the danger was averted, it was not because the 
Government was wise but because the responsible leaders ‘of public opmion were 
able to turn the tide of India’s restlessness under bureaucratic mismanagement— 
to use no stronger term—from the channel of revolt into the channel of constitu- 
tional agitation. If India stands true to Britain—and there is no question that 
she does—it is in spite of the Government, not because of it. india from the 
lips of her own trusted leaders has received the message that her greatest and 
noblest destiny is within the Empire, not outside it. By that message she stands. 
But we warn those in whom power resides that Rowlattism is the road to 
Bolshevism, and not the road to a strong contentment resting upon the sure 
foundation of justice and goodwill.” 


6. Referring to Mrs. Besant’s complaint of rowdyism at meetings, the West 
Coast Spectator, of the 25th February, observes :— 
‘‘We can very well understand Mrs. Besant 
‘striking this doleful note. ‘She-is ‘tottering on ‘her 
throne; she has to be very careful‘and do everytinng in her power ‘to avert ‘a 
calamity. But pray who taught these young men itreverence to elders? 
Mrs. Besant sowed the wind, and she is now, necessarily, —— the whirlwind. 
We very well remember how she used to attack both 8n the platform and in her 
papers, our old respected leaders, in fact everybody who had declined to swallow 
her nostrums, and the Moderate leaders especially were her anathema. Was it 
not she who coined the word ‘ yesterdays’? Nemisis has overtaken ‘that old 


lady. When she was indulging in her diatribes against the old leaders she little 
thought that chickens would one day come home to roost.” 


7. The Hindu, of the 26th February, writes :—‘ In an article pon ‘ Mr. ‘Bepin 

i: eielis Chandra Pal and before’ and an editorial note-in 
mite, Papen aot eo yesterday’s New India, Mrs. Besant thas honoured 
the .Hindu ‘and its editor with copious references and ‘accusations. Our ' first 
impulse was to let the lucubrations alone but it is perhaps desirable to make‘a 
brief ‘réference to them. . . The proximate cause of'the explosion vf 
Mrs. Besant’s anger against the Hindu seems tobe due to its editor ‘having 
presided at the first of Mr. Pal’s lectures in the Gokhale Hall onthe subject of 
the Delhi Congress and after. . . Regarding the accusation that the policy of 
the Hindu is to insert all insults except against its own ‘favourites, and ‘that “It is 
sedulously fostering divisions ruinous to the country we wish to say nothing ntore 


than that we are content to stand by the cool judgment of the Indian public in 
preference t» the emanations from the heated brain of Mrs. Besant.” 


8. Justice, of ‘the 26th February, states :—‘‘ The fact that about half a dosen 
Ww ai il women have taken into their heads publicly, iarpa- 
ne re a. tiently and hysterically to-agitate for ‘complete 
Home Rule for India, proves nothing. The Hindu and Muhammadan ‘women of 
India remain where they are, and till at least a reasonable fraction of them shake 
off their traditional orthodoxy and superstition and become enlightened enough 
to take an active part in the political life of the country, it is absurd to'ask for the 
right of women to be elected to Legislative and Municipal Councils being legally 
récognized.” 
9. Justice, of the 26th Febryary, says :—‘ There is an-olfl sayimg that’ when 
Mire: Bésdsif’ and Mr. “Bean * certain class of pedple fall out ‘honest ' men eome 
Clandva ‘Pal se oy fer own. — we eee rere ar 
i ene reading a repdrt‘of 4s ‘delivered sby Mr. Bepin 
Chandra Pal about ‘Mrs. Besant. ’ Yesterday chewed of "Mire, Besant might 
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have stood against the world, and now lies she there, and none so poor to do her 
reverence, except Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Ayrar. Mr. Pal thinks that the spiritual 
eminence of Mrs. Besant is immeasurable, especially as he does not possess a 
theodolite for carrying out the estimation of the height of that spiritual eminence. 
But last year Mr. Pal was apparently going about with theodolites and sextants 
and other mathematical instruments for estimating not only the spiritual but also 
the political eminence of Mrs. Besant. Perhaps, the extraordinary amount of 
heat generated by the Delhi political discusstons has deranged these instruments of 
precision, or, perhaps, these instruments are now required for measuring the 
political eminence of Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal himself, as the meeting of the citizens 
of Madras held on the sands of the seashore has expressed its unabated confidence 
in the leadership of that gentleman. . . What a fall was there my countrymen, 
when the uncrowned queen of India who thrice refused the kingly crown at the 
Gokhale Hall (or was it Adyar?) does not now find a place even among the 
trusted leaders of India! Can human ingratitude be more unkind? ‘That the 
school boy crowd that used to shout and cheer and join in the triumphal proces- 
sions of Mrs Besant should now flock to the sea sands to hear the puny Bengalee 


jeer at the spiritual eminence of the great White Mahatma is a subject for 
tears.” 


10. The Aindu, of the 28th February, remarks :—‘‘It is now several days 

; since the news was received through private agency 

., Heuter’s agency and the Tilak of the result of Mr. Tilak’s libel action. Elsewhere 

meceieeats we publish Aeuter’s telegram conveying the same 

news. The Indian public at any rate is not more interested in, for example, 

things that M. Clemenceau did not say or in the soulstirring fluctuations in the 

prices of tea and silver than in the fate of this important case. . . One of 

these days we shall perhaps have Reuter parading out as an exclusive item of 
news the lamentable demise of Her Majesty Queen Anne.” 


Ll. The following appears in the Hindu of the 28th February :—‘"‘ We are 

not among those who admire and would eulogise a 

The Hon'ble Mr. Cadell on fehting spirit for its own sake. In civilised life it 
as Seas Bet. is as well that the spirit of combativeness and 
truculence should remain dormant, and that it should ultimately disappear as a 
survival of barbarism, but we cannot agree with Mr. Cadell when he makes the 
sweeping generalisation when he said: ‘In this connexion, it may be pointed 
out that the suggession that the absence of arms makes the nation effeminate and 
cowardly is not borne out by the experience of this war. Building such conclu- 
sion on the foundation of facts furnished by a few traditional brave Mahratta 
castes is erroneous and unwarrantable. Prohibiting a whole nation of free men 
to bear arms and exempting the ruling class and the Anglo India (new style) 
community from the molifying, degrading, ungeverous and, shall we say, 
pusillanimous prohibition cannot but react on a people in a manner calculated to 
sap the fighting instincts and to suppress the spirit of independence. . . We 
contend that bravery is the monopoly of no nation or community. The fighting 
instinct is implanted in every human being, and it needs arms, self-respect and 
- Opportunity to assert itself. . . To turn round now and talk of the military 
instincts of particular classes as if all the rest were cowards, and to generalize.on 
the prohibition just when the Government of India and the Secretary of State 
have determined to remove all racial difference in administering the Arms Act, 


appears to be as ungenerous as the facts are most certainly and wholly 
#troneous.”’ | 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Foke1an Po.itics. 


12. Referring to the seventh article in rn ah og err the Fogg 

; tions for membership in this League, the Hindy 

ots Lange eee Nesan, of the 19th February, observes :—We are 

disabled from representing our grievances to the League of Nations, because we 

have no right-of self-government. Unless the British Government are graciously 
pleased. to grant this to us soon, there is no salvation for us. 


In its leader under this heading, the Kistnapairika, of the 22nd February, 
observes:— . . . The present is a commercial 
age, an age, that is to say, with money-making as 
its main aim. The wealth of other countries is being exploited in every way on 
the pretext of political connexiuns. Machines, factories, companies, etc., are all 
accompaniments of this commercial age. Looked at from the commercial point 
of view all human beings are but creatures with hunger and ‘thirst. ‘ How to 
live?” is the life-problem. The struggle for existence is the chief work of life. 
Ambition increases proportionately with money-making. Just as the 
ouring of oil increases the flame, the acquisition of wealth multiplies the desire 
or enjoyment. Who can check this desire? Where are mines to dig and carry 
away their contents? Where are countries, to establish new markets in? 
How should schemes be matured to facilitate the largest sale of our own articles ? 
Such are the burning questions of the day. . . ‘Though the wonderful cry of 
self-determination is echoed in one corner, we find a syndicate in America, an 
association in Britain and a company in France formed for the purpose of devising 
the best way of exploiting the resources of Persia. How is it possible to prevent 
mutual jealousies in these circumstances? There is no use of trying to deal with 
the root causes of dispute superficially without applying a radical cure. Quarrels, 
competition, and schemes will be cropping up, so long as the wound exists inside. 
It will be ridiculous to ask now whether this party or that is responsible for all 
this blood-shed which is really the result of the present commercial age. By 
means of such leagues of nations, they may prevent blood-shed. But mere blood- 
shed should not be treated as so dangerous after all. It is this commercial spirit 
which is more dreadful than tbat, which constantly tells upon the society, which 
weakens other countries, which reduces our fellow-men to slaves and drowns 
hunanity in sensual enjoyment. . . These leagues, rules and treaties can be 
absolutely of no avail, unless this havoc of factoriess, machines and steam-engines, 
this hankering after money is counteracted from within. If blood-shed is prevented 
this disease is bound to reappear in a new and yet more dangerous form. Guns 
can only destroy the body while factories will kill not only the body but also the 
soul and will thereby foster demoniacal spirit. Can the Leagye of Nations root it 
out? ‘lo say, while encouraging the desire to amass money, that there should 
- no mutual jealousies is as strange as pinching a person and then asking him not 
cry. | 
13. Referring to the movement of the nationalist party in South Africa to 
Republican move in South Secure the old republican a of Government, the 
Africa, = | Swadesamitran, of the 19th February, draws atten- 
tion to the statement of Mr. Malan to the effect 
ght up in democracy will not relish much to be connected 


The League of Nations. 


that those born and brou 
with the British Empire 


Referring to this movement 
South Africa which is 


pressed by anybody, the Desabhaktan, of the 20th February, writes :—The South 


_and observing that a new sprit has sprung up in 
characterized as divine and as one which cannot be sup- 


Africans demand a republican form of Government, and Ireland threatens 
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Who can foresee what the other colonies 


England that it has established one. 
such as Canada, Australia and New Zealand, are going to demand of the British ? 
All these want to secede from the British. But what India requires is nothing 
more than responsible government under the British Empire and that too not the 


whole of it but only apart. For this, the British threaten the Indians. The 
Anglo-Indians raise a loud cry Against this and the Indian Civil Service party 
are endeavouring to enact cruel repressive laws whereby they can keep the fndians 
for ever under subjection. What can the Indians do under these circumstances ? 
It will be fair and proper for the British statesmen who are credited with a 
far-sighted policy and mature consideration to realise the trend of the times and 
satisfy the Indian aspirations in a liberal manner. : 


The Dravidan, of the 21st February, reproduces in Tamil the sentiments 
Saige contained in the Justic2 of the 20th idem under the 

in South heading ‘South African Nationalists’, commenting 
adversely on the nationalist movement in South 
Africa and elsewhere. 


14. The Desabhaktan, of the 21st February, observes:—The whites in South 
aa oe ae eo Africa have brought into force many cruel laws 
with a view to oust the Indian merchants from 
there. We are witnessing. the disparaging treatment which the whites accord to 
the Indians, in spite of the repeated assurances of the British Government that the 
Indians will be treated in the same way as the other subjects of the Empire. It 
is not apparent wky the British Government are indifferent to the low condition 
of the Indians in Africa. 
to oppress and enslave the foreigners. When will the hardships of the Indians 
there come to an end ? 


Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 2lst February, writes :— 

i te ek The difficulties of Indians in South Africa 
; have not yet come to an end. The° Indian 
merchants are now to face new obstacles. The President of the Transval British 
Indian Association has sent a cable to the Bombay Chronicle that attempts are 
being made to exterminate Indian commerce. The Indians in South Africa, 
therefore, request their brethren in this country to help them and avert such a 
danger. But the people of India will not be ina position to help their brethren 
in foreign countries until they themselves secure an efficient system of self- 
government. 


Republican move 
Africa. 


15. The Swadesamitran, in its issues of the 12th and 14th February, reproduces 
Indians in British East Africa, 22 /a@mul, im parts, the gist of a lengthy article by 
' correspondent appearing in the issue of the Modern 
Remew for February 1919, detailing the hardships suffered by the Indians in 
British East Africa. . 


16. Regarding the right of India for self-determination and for representation 
in the League of Nations, the Azdhravani, of the 8th 


Self-determination. . } 
ea February, writes :— It is but just that 


India should have separate representation in the League of Nations. The efforts — 


of the London branch of the Indian Home Rule League to place the matter before 
the Peace Conference for consideration are very commendable. They have 
recently published a pamphlet proving the fitness of Indians for the right of self- 
determination. : 


17. Referring to the maar Figg og between the Central Powers and 
the Allies, the Andhravani, of the 16th November 

ame end of the war. 1918, observes :— Will they accord to us 
along with other countries the right of determining our Government? There is 
no wonder if they accord it. Our country also has fought for the establishment of 
this right along with the Allies, and triumphed. Are they going to deny her 
what she has established? Will they not be ridiculed, if they do so? While 


destroying autocracy in Europe, will they not destroy it in our country? It will » 


be just that they destroy. The Montagu-Chelmsford report was prepared during 
the war. The Congress, the Moslem League and even the Moderates have 
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suggested many modifications to those reforms, as they did not suit the then 
existing conditions at least. The recommendations in the report are too 
inadequate to meet the present requirements. What we now want is real demo- 
cracy. In its absence, we shall be obliged to say that the Allies are supporting 
in this country with their left hand the very thing which they are rooting out 
with their right in Europe. Let there be no ofcasion to say so! 


18. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 22nd February, writes:—The Allies gave 
their support to President Wilson's fourteen points, 
| because when the war was continuing they were 
afraid that Germany might win and gain-supremacy over the whule world. Now 
the Allies have become more powerful. ‘The Germans have gone down in power. 
Hence the thought whether they sbould still adhere to justice and be controlled 
by the League of Nations and be one like the rest, giving up the excellent 
territory which Providence has thrown into them hands. ‘This thought has arisen 
in the minds of some of the Americans too. It is believed in some quarters that 
President Wilson has come to to the Peace Conference owing to the fear that his 
fourteen points might not be adhered to, that he is even ready to give up the friend- 
ship with the Allies in case these points are overlooked, that if this should happen 
the discontented might all unite again and that America, too, might join them, so 
that eventually truth and justice might be upset. These things are not likely to 
happen. ‘The British are a democratic nation. The majority of them are just- 
minded. That is why they won and agreed to Doctor Wilson’s terms. We can 


hardly believe that they have not the foresight to see the calamities that would 
follow in case they go back on their word. 


19. The Qaumi Report, of the 18th February referring to the subject, 
observes :—F rom a cursory glance at the draft it 
appears that section 19 needs a careful considera- 
tion and its effects are beyond imagination. We 
consider that the draft will become as detestable and difficult in its practical 
scope as it appears to be interesting and simple on paper, and we are afraid that 
the ideas of the league cannot attain success while such sections are in force. 


20. The Jaridah-i-Ruzgar, of the 18th February, in ‘giving an extract from 


the 19th clause of the League of Nations as regards 


ek roblem of countries and the future of countries and colonies which requires 


a careful examination, writes:—The proposal has 
in view the freedom and benefit of those nations that have been liberated from 
the yoke of their respective Governments by this war. From this it is quite clear 
with what courage and ability the League of Nations has taken upon itself the 
task of securing an everlasting and universal peace. 

Every civilized or half-civilized nation may choose its own Government and 
obtain advice in the administration of the country as necessitv arises. Uncivilized 
nations are privileged to enjoy their personal and religious freedom without an 
interference by any Government. Both friends and foes derive benefit from this 
law. It contains no favoyratism nor anything to prejudice the claims of any. 
Owing to the difficulty arising in the practical working of this scheme, the 
President has declared that any secret agreement or peace will not be looked 
upon by the Peace Conference as legal and binding. , 

The Turkish nations and the Arab tribes are left the masters of their own 
destiny. The duty of every civilized nation is to assist its neighbour in its 
difficulty and in stamping out political unrest. Ihe bond of union that will be 


created by this arrangement will Be an earnest of everlasting and abiding peace 
in the world. 


- The Peace Conference. 


The draft constitution for the 
League of Nations. 


21. The Jar idah-t-Rozgar, of the 19th February, has a leader on the subject 
Northern Russia end ite cen. eR Sy the British Rear Admiral Camp, @ 


; retired officer from Northern Russia, contradicting 
— by the Allies. - the views of the majority of the Liberal Party, sug- 
gesting the exclusion of the Allies and the withdrawal of their forces from 


Northern Russia, and remarking that :—Besides the oppressive acts, the vote that 
will’be given in support of the Russian Bolsheviks will, perhaps, be worthy of 
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‘being called a strong weapon jor disturbing the peace of the whole Europe ; in 


which it observes:—‘‘ We concur in the experienced officer’s views and assert 
that it will be unsympathetic and unjust on the part of the Liberal Party to 


strongly support an act calculated to spread further restlessness in Europe.” 


1].—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) Poltee. 


92. The Desabhaktan, of the 24th February, observes:—We are sometimes 
driven to consider that the British rule is getting to 


The excesses of the police. be more and more a police rule. The police in 


many cases set at naught British righteousness and justice. If the evil acts of the 


police are then and there brought to the notice of the Government and they are 
requested to see that the culprits are punished and steps taken to prevent such 
occurrences, their reply is highly disgusting 


only on account of the wicked acts frequently committed by many in the Police 
Department. 


(6) Courts. 


23. In a leader in English, the Desabhimanz, of the 8th February, takes 

a exception to the extension of the term of this court 

An additional Sub-Court at for another year for. the following reasons, viz. : 
That there is already a temporary Sub-Court which 
is likely to become permanent in course of time, that the District and Sessions 
Court of the district has been one of the lightest courts in the Presidency, that 
litigation has, as a result of the war, appreciably decreased in all courts, that there 
being no institution of suits or appeals in the additional court,. it is no source of 
revenue and so it does not justify its existence from a financial point of view, and 
that the existence of an additional court will not facilitate speedy disposal of cases 
inasmuch as sub-courts are not empowered to receive appeals directly from the 
arties. ‘The paper then expresses its surprise at the Government finding funds 
for expenditure like this, while they are pleading want of funds even for applica- 


tions for small grants for improving village sanitation or village education. 


(c) Jutls. 


24. A correspondent in the Kerala Sanchari, of the 19th February, regrets 

5 _.. that persons confined in the Civil Jail are not given 

Travelling allowance to civil travelling allowance on release to enable them to 
prisoners on release. return to their homes. 


(d@) Education. 


25. The Vatsyamitran, of the 17th February, publishes, from the pen of a 
correspondent, the latter portion of an article on 


Education in india. this subject in which the following finds place 


among others: —If our civilization and learning are to be preserved, we should 


hold views contrary to those of the westerners. What are the several points in 


which we should differ from them? The foremost is our language. . . If, at 


the very beginning, we had put a check upon the spread of the English language 


properly, our vernaculars would have been spared their present predicament. 


here are statistics to prove that India isin a comparatively low condition in 
int of education; because vernaculars are not the medium of education here. 
he prohibitive scale of school fees is the chief cause for education not having 


‘widely spread in this country at present. It is evident that in former times there 


was no system of payment of school fees, and students were also getting free 


‘boarding at the houses of their teachers who were under the protection and 


patronage of the benevolent sar and of the righteous Government. Further, 
t ents are at present expended on several unncessary 
items. Large sums are being utilised on school buildings and furniture. Sitting 


on benches is no sine gua non for acquiring knowledge. For Europeans unaccus- 
4omed to sit crosslegged, these articles of furniture are indeed necessary, but we 


The Government are still 
in ignorance of the fact that discontent and unrest are in the increase in India, 
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had none of them in our ancient pial schools, which are the best suited for our 

civilization and learning. 
ANDERAPATRIKA, 26. The Andhraputrika, of the 22nd February, says:—Principal Vaswani 
sted Fon 1919. (sic) has stated clearly in the Mew Times that if 
Vernacular schools. national reconstruction is to be effected, education 
should be imparted through the medium of verncculars. An education that hag 
not for its foundation the ancient civic and literary traditions will not help on the 
development of the nation. Such an education will separate the educated from the 
masses. Only vernacular schools can help to encourage the vernacular languages 

and literature. 


Moxmare-1-Daxmas, 27. The Mukhbir-i-Dakhan, of the 12th February, has a lengthy leader on 


2th Feb. 1919. the marginally-noted subject which is briefly to 


The Madras University and : sical opinion the Uni Seg ap 
ue cided Wine this effect n our op versity is in 


need of oriental scholars in connexion with Arabic, 
Persian, and Urdu. The paper, in commenting at length in support of this 
assertion, speaks highly of the attainments of Moulvi Muhammad Abdur Rahman 
Shatir, and thinks that his opinion will prove beneficial as regards those languages 


in prescribing texts for the curriculum. Hence requests the Government to 
appoint him a Fellow of the University. 


Qaumr Rzrosr, 28. The Qaumi Report, of the 16th February, referring to the following 


Pg announcement made by His Excellency Sir George 
The Muhammadans and the Lloyd at a Darbar held at Karachi on the 14th 
question of Khalipate. February, viz.:—‘‘ The Muhammadans will neces- 


sarily be very uneasy with regard to the safety of their holy places. I have 
discussed this subject with the Viceroy, and I can assure you that the Govern- 
ment of India will take up your cause and place your views before the Peace 
Conference,” writes:—The entire Muhammadan community is indebted to His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay for his promise, but it is regrettable to find 
that His Sve eae the Viceroy did not mention a word in the opening speech of 


the Council regarding this matter, but he dwelt at length in his speech in discuss- 
ing and supporting European rights. It seems that His Excellency Sir George 
Lloyd, the Governor of Bombay, bears real sympathy with the Muhammadan and 
probably the reason for it is what he expressed at the Darbar, viz., ‘‘ I have spent 
a great portion of my life in Islamic countries.”’ 

The question of the Islamic territories is not purely a political one, on the 
other hand it includes secular Islamic rights as well. 

It should be the duty of the Peace Conference to have regard to the political 


and religious aspects of Turkey, and it should decide in a manner calculated to 
meet the approval of the Islamic world. 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


Gwapasamrrese, 29. Observing that the European members of the Madras Corporation are 


Madras, : said to have resigned their membership, because the 
eee vere re Seems Cee. objection raised in the recent malas of the local 
Legislative Council by the Hon’ble Mr. Thonger and others to the provision in 

the Madras City Municipal Bill prohibiting contractors with the Corporation 

from being members thereof, was not accepted either by the Government or by 

Indian representative members, the Swadesamiiran, of the 19th February, 

observes :—If the Director of any Company doing contract business with the 
Corporation happens to be a member of the Corporation it ‘is but natural for him 

to look to the interests of the Company. So it was decided that such persons 

should not be members of the Corporation and a similar rule is in vogue even in 

Bombay and Calcutta. The contention of the Europeans, however, appears to be 

that they should not continue to be members of the _heaabe fay while their party 

was not supported by the Government. Is this not passive resistance? Tho 

moment the Indians think of resorting to this policy, they are condemned by 


many Europeans. The lessons to be learnt by our people from this action of the 
European members are twofold. 


HowvNeux, Referring to the same incident the Hindu Nesan, of the 20th February, 
oantat 919. remarks:—A good precedent has now been created for the Indian members of the 
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Corporation and of the Legislative Counvils, so as to enable them to follow, under 
similar circumstances, the example of the European members of the Corporation. 

Adverting to the same subject with regret, the Desabhaktan, of the 20th 
February, observes:—What have the Anglo-Indian’ papers now got to say about 
the mean nature betrayed by the Evropean members of the Corporation? Does 
not the nature of these Anglo-Indians, who always boast of their interest in 
India’s progress, become patent by this act of theirs? Will the meetings of the 
Corporation come to a standstill on account of the resignation of these European 
members? Never. The Anglo-Indians in Madras are very few in number, 
while they have a‘large number of representatives for them in the Corporation. 
Madras is deriving ten times as much good from the European members of 
the Corporation as India from the Anglo-[ndian members on the Legislative 


Councils ! 


The Lokopakari, of the 24th February, comments almost in the same strain 
| as the Swadesamitran, of the 19th idem, about the 
resignation of the European members on this body. 


30. The Punchayat, for August-September 1918, suggests that the 
Government should, by means of legislation, 
authorise village panchayats to dispose of civil suits 
in respect of sums below a specified amount, and remarks that this will not only 
make the ryots abide by the decisions of the panchayats, but will also induce the 
panchayats to be specially persevering in and enthusiastic over their work. 


31. The Andhrapatrika, of the 20th February, says:—Diwan Bahadur 
enn : Tyagaroya Chetti is to move in the meeting of 
To-day’s meeting of the the Corporation for an address to be presented to 
Corporation. His Hxcellency the Governor on the eve of his 
departure from this city to England. Putting aside the question of ordinar 
administration, if we can see anything that His Excellency has done for the 
romotion of local self-government the Corporation will be justified in presenting 
him with a farewell address. The representatives of the peoplein the Legislative 
Council desired that the settlement of the question of local self-government should 
be left to the assemblies of the people’s representatives to be formed after the 
introduction of the reform scheme and that the new City Municipal Bill might be 
suspended. But the Madras Government proceeded with the Bill. The amend- 
ments which the representatives proposed have been almost all rejected. The 
rejection of the proposal that Government property should not be exempted from 
municipal taxation and the acceptance of the proposal of Mr. Spring that no tax 
should be imposed on the buildings belonging to the Port Trust have resulted in 
a loss of Rs. 25 lakhs to the municipality. While the authority of the President 
to be elected by the Corporation has been made only nominal, arbitrary powers 
. will be vested in the Commissioner to be appointed by the Government. Doctor 
Nayar himself, who may be saidito be the right hand of Mr. T'yagaroya Chetti, 
opposed the provisions of the Bill, and suggested the introduction of a new Bill 
by the people after the introduction of the reforms. The Justce and the Andhra- 
prakasika have strongly criticised the Bill and the attitude of the authorities. It 
is a wonder that while the defeat of the representatives of the people in regard to 
the Municipal Bill are still fresh in our minds, Diwan Bahadur Tyagaroya Chetti 
proposes the presentation of an address to His Excellency. Again, the medical 
aid given by the Government while influenza was raging in the country was not 
satisfactory at all. The indifference of the Government towards Indian medicine 
is quite plain. It is needless to write much about the ordinary administration of 
the country by His Excellency the Governor. Our readers know about it quite 
well. We could not yet forget the contempt with which he treated the question 
of Home Rule in the session of the Legislative Council held in May 1917, the 
G.O. No. 559, which is aimed at students, the internment of Mrs. Besant and 
others, the stopping of the addresses of political bodies on the occasion of 
Mr. Montagu’s visit, the Madura troubles, the scant courtesy he shows to the 
representatives of the people in the local Legislative Council, the disallowing of 
many resolutions being discussed, etc., are no indications of a liberal administra- 
tion... It is hardly necessary to dwell on the development of the misunderstanding 
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between the Brahmans and the non-Brahmans. The calumny against ee 


agitators, which appears in the report on the administration of Madras, has pro- 
voked the indignation of the whole Presidency. In the last meeting of the 
Legislative Council, the Hofi’ble Mr. Narasimha Ayyar asked for an opportunity 
to discuss the matters contained in this report. Huis request having been rejected 
Mr. Ayyar had to leave the meeting. The non-official members requested that 
the Collectors should be vested with discretionary powers to exempt very poor 
ryots from the expenses of removing the diseased plants. But His Eixcellency 
the Governor rejected the proposal with his casting vote. He also set at naught 
the unanimous resolution of the Corporation to stop the Park Fair this year. 
Under such circumstances, it will not be in keeping with public opinion and the 
self-respect of the people that the Corporation should accept the resolution of 
Mr. Chetti. : 

The paper then quotes a passage from the Indian Patriot which attributes a 
motive to Mr. Chetti in proposing the presentation of an address to His Excellency. 


32. The Andhrapatrika, of the 20th February, refers to the rejection of 

= the resolution recommending the removal from the 

The Furopean Commissioners Mynicipal Bill the rule that those who are 

= connected with municipal contracts should not be 

members of the Council and writes :—It appears that the European Commissioners 

resented this fair proposition and resigned their membership. It cannot but be 

strange that the Anglo-Indians who resort to passive resistance without caring 

for the welfare of the people, whenever their interests are at stake, should teach 

morals to others. ‘I'he Indians should particularly note the persistency with 
which the Europeans accomplish their object. 


(kh) Ratlways. 


33. Adverting to a booklet by Mr. S. C. Ghose dealing with Indian railway 
fares recently published by the Government of 
a India, the Hindu Nesun, of the 2lst February, 
observes :—Mr. Ghose has clearly pointed out in his book, by comparing the 
rates of freight obtaining in various railways, that these rates are highly 
favourable for foreign trade and quite unfavourable to the progress of the trade of 
this country. For instance, in the case of foreign sugar arriving at Indian ports, 
the Indian Railways charge special rates for its transport besides taking the 
responsibility for all risk and damage during transit, while Indian sugar receives 
quite a different treatment at the hands of the Railway authorities. It is patent 
from the reports published by Government that jaggery is a foodstuff for Indians 
and the poor people take to it largely. The railway freight on this, however, 
far exceeds that on foreign sugar. The price of jaggery is in consequence 
enhanced with the result that the difficulties of the people increase. Not only 
sugar but also other commodities, such as oil seeds and flour, suffer on account of 
this partial treatment by the Railway authorities. Similarly, the freights on the 
raw products of this country rte for export to foreign countries are easy 
enough ; so also the fares on these materials when they are received back in the 
shape of manufactured articles. These rates have been so fixed only with a view 
to crush the industry and trade of this country. Can this partiality be tolerated 
in any other country? This is punishable under the Railway Act in force in 
England. ‘Though the Indian Railways Act has been enacted on the basis of the 
English Act, and the phraseology in both is the same, still there is difference 
between the two in the matter of this partial treatment. Mr. Ghose’s book 
serves to afford information as to the particular points in respect of which 
amendments are needed in the Indian Railways Act. The defects and drawbacks 


a out in this booklet are sufficient to urge the necessity of making the 
ndians the proprietors of the Indian railways. 


Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 22nd February, says :— 


., he income of the Railways iv 1916-1917 iteelf 

tee ae Railway adminis- was deemed to be unusual. In1917-1918 the income 
; increased by 14 crores. . . It is plain that all 

the profits that the Railways have earned have been from the third-class passengers, 


Railway administration. 
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It will, under such circumstances, be fair on the part of the Railway authorities or 

the Railway Board to provide the third-class travelling public with conveniences 

proportionate to the increase of rates at least. But the sufferings of the third-class 

passengers are beyond description. . . Théy are not provided with clean 

waiting rooms at the Railway stations. They do not have water and food 

conveniences at many places. The practice of allowing more than the fixed 

number of passengers in the third-class compartments is a source of indescribable 

trouble to the passengers going long distances, Mr. Gandhi, who personally 

witnessed their troubles, has given a heart-rending description of the same. There 

is no use gloating over the fact that the profits from Railways have increased. 

The Railway authorities have to see that they have duties corresponding to 

profits. It is unjust on their part to fail to discharge them. Ifthe lot of the 

third-class passengers is to improve and the administration of railways to become 

efficient, the Government should take the management of railways into their 

hands, as has long been suggested by the representatives of the people. . . All 
those exercising authority over the Railway companies are in England. They 

do not know the grievances of the Indian passengers. So long as they get large 
profits, they will not see to the redress of the grievances, even though they may be 
represented to them. The Railway Board appointed to superintend the adminis- 
tration of Kailways have not been able to discharge their duties. It is necessary 
that the Railways are handed over to the management of the Government now 
that self-government is at hand. The Parliamentary Committee has to consider 
this question along with. the question of political reforms. . . The Railway 
Board is intending to construct 3,708 miles of railways in India after the war. 
But we recommend to Government to spend more money on irrigation than on 
Railway, as a safeguard against famine. 


(J) Salt and Abkari. 


34. In describing the measures adopted by the western countries, especially 
‘The drink evil America, to put an end to this evil, there, the 
Desibhakian, of the 2lst February, observes : —The 
measures adupted by our Government to minimise this evil are very curious. 
The authorities are under the illusion that drinking can be curtailed by increasing 
the taxes thereon, by auctioning liquor shops, by reducing their number and by 
slightly raising the price of liquor. It is no doubt true that many toddy shops 
have thereby been converted into restaurants. But the abkari revenue continues 
to increase greatly year after year and so also the consumption of liquor. Thus 
the authorities are in reality encouraging this evil all the time boasting that the 
are endeavouring to check it. Attempts to minimise drinking can never cea. 
The authorities should begin to root it out, but. asa preliminary to this, they 
should be prepared to forego the large revenue from this source. 


(k) General. 


35. Referring to the change in the date of the presentation of the Budget 
| before the Council, the Sirtiruttam, of the 5th 
February, remarks that the Gavernment are, either 
on account of their fear for ur sympathy with the political agitators, introducing 
certain petty changes, which are not productive of any good to the people, and, 
apprehending that this affecte the regard the people have for Government, obser- 
ves:—The withdrawal of most of the resolutions moved by the non-official 
membeys indicates want of careful consideration on their part. Such resolutions 
are brought forward merely to win popularity and fame among the masses. 
Neither the Government nor the members of the Council paid sufficient attention 
to several salient points, to the question of high prices of foodstuffs and to the 
condition of labourers, and this is due to the fact that suitable representative 
members are not on the Council. The subjects at present dealt with by the 
representative members lack the support of the people. The Government will 
not be against those proposals which have such a support. So we urge that, to 
obtain this support, the education of the masses should be improved and the 
Honourable Members should make tours in their electorates. | 
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The Lokopakari, of the 17th February, echoes almost the same sentiments as: 


those expressed by the Desabhakian, of the 8th idem, and abstracted in the last: 


paragraph on page 229 of Report No. 7 of 1919, regretting the failure on the part. 
of the Government to render pecuniary aid for village sanitation as proposed by 
the Hon’ble Mr. K. Rama Ayyangar at the last meeting of the Provincial 
Legislative Council. | 


86. The Sourashira, of the 15th February, while advocating the cause of the 
Saurashtra community, makes the following obsery- 
the Souraentras. ations: —-A very large majority of this community- 
are uneducated, though they are paying numerous taxes to the Government. 
The number of employees under Government from among this community is also 
very limited, and even these get very low salaries. ‘I'his is due to the indiffer- 
ence of the higher authorities towards those getting poor salaries and the caste 
distinctions observed by them. This deserves prompt attention at the hands of the 
Government. 


37. The Swadesamitran, of neoBhens ape tee —s the following :— 
; According to the news from Moscow received b 
she Peete oes Same. the poten J Standard, it is said that Russian Reten- 
ists called the ‘ Bolsheviks’ propose to invade India in a body with a view to 
cause a revolution here. There are also many Indians among these 
Russian Extremists and they were staying in Germany before. The Indian 
authorities are hereby warned to be on the alert. 


88. The Dravidan, of the 19th February, reproduces in ‘l'amil the comments 
of the Justice of the 18th idem, under this heading, 
declaring both the Congress League Scheme and 
the Montagu-Chelmsford reform proposals to be 
unworkable. 


39. Adverting to the criticisms passed on the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme 

of reforms in this country, the Hindu Nesan, of the 

19th February, observes :—The course of events in 

England and the attempts of persons hostile to the interests of India afford us no 

reasons to feel buoyant in our spirits. The announcement in the London Times, 

which maintains friendly relations with the authorities and which may be 

considered to represent almost the views of the Government, that the reforms 

proposed in the Montagu-Chelmsford ,report will not be accepted as they are, 

blights all our hopes. J)ifferent political parties in India attempt to send to 

Enland their representatives to acquaint the British public with their own views. 
in the matter of reforms. If the British people hear such divergent views in 
regard to Indian administration, they will only become confused and get staggered. 
The efforts of all will become futile and the contentions of those in England who 
are hostile to India’s welfare will appear to be true. It is said that a committee 
from among the members of the two Houses of Parliament will be entrusted with 
the question of deciding the Indian administrative reforms. This committee will 
sit in England, and it is rare to find in England people who can advise the 
committee in the interests of India. People mostly to be found there are the 
retired officials from. India, ex-Governors and old merchants and capitalists. 

Consider how far the reforms to be effected in consultation with these will be 
favourable to India. Let our moderate friends who were gaping wide expecting 
that all kinds of benefits would be secured by the Montagu Chelmsford reforms, 
ponder over the present situation. 


40.-Adverting to the observation of a correspondent to Justice, that the 
Controller of Foodstuffs has acted improperly and 
_ partially in having issued permits to five European 
companies for purchasing from Rangoon about 12,000 tons of rice and allowed 
fifty Indian merchants who have already registered their names to export and 
distributesamong themselves only about 8,500 tons, the Dravidan, of the 19th 
February, remarks :—It is essential that the Controller should, without making any 


invidious distinction among the merchants, issue the same kind of permission to 
every one of them. - : 


Present Indian political 
position. 


Indian reforms. 


. Bice from Rangoon. 
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_ 41, Quoting Lord Bacon’s words that, if the trend of the times shows signs Dutasmaxtin, 
edition and how to root it out. of disloyalty » its causes, namely, extreme poverty 19th Feb. 1919. 


and discontent should. be removed, by such means 
as the curtailment of unnecessay expenditure, improvement of agriculture and 
industries and the regulation of the prices of articles, the Desablmktan, of the 19th 
February, observes :—The administration of a country depends on the King and 
his subjects.. If the King carries on a righteous administration according to the 
wishes of the subjects, the latter will lead the life of loyal citizens. If, on the 
other hand, he oppresses them, they will become disloyal. Disloyalty is thus 
engendered by the cruel acts of a ruler. On account of a foolish act of the King, 
it is usual for the subjects to suffer the pinch of poverty and take to seditious acts 
out of discontent. It is poverty that is the cause of sedition and anarchism. The 
best way for rooting out sedition is to redress the grievances of the subjects as 
pointed out by Bacon. It will be foolishness to resort to repressive measures for 
utting down sedition, as this will be only ‘adding fuel to fire’. Most of. the 
ndians are dissatisfied with the rule of the bureaucrats, because of their cruel 
deeds. It is to get rid of completely this rule of the bureaucrats and to obtain 
self-govegnment under the British Empire, that the popular leaders have been 
making efforts for the last 35 years. All those that agitate "to get rid of the 
bureaucratic administration so as to avoid any discredit attaching to the British 
Empire, are characterised by a high sense of loyalty. What to say of the 
bureaucrats who consider these to be seditionists and go on enacting cruel laws 
to putthem down? Ever since the commencement of the European war, poverty, 
disease and lootings are on the increase in India. Those benevolent persons, who 
witness these, agitate within coustitutional iimits for obtaining a responsible form 
of Government with a view to relieve the hardships of the poor. The bureaucrats 
attempt to curb them. When the Rowlatt Bills become law and begin to harass 
the popular leaders, who can prophesy what the condition of these bureaucrats in 
India will be? As the actions of the bureaucrats in India are contrary to British 
justice, we fear that these, 1f permitted to continue, will indeed injure the british 
Empire. We put the bureaucrats in mind of the story of the wild beasts which 
were freely roaming in the forests delightfully suddenly becoming a prey to the 
fire caused by a thicket of bamboos. Let the bureaucrats do whatever they like. 
We shall serve our mother Bharata without causing any injury to the British rule 
and without fearing for and obeying the cruel laws of the bureaucrats. 


42. Referring to the words of warning said to have been given to the Gov- 
ernment ofter# by Mr. Gokhale to the effect that it 
—a a from the late jg improper for the Government to discard public 

oe opinion, the Desabhaktan, of the 19th February, 
observes :— The authorities have proposed to disrezard this warning and stifle the 
spirit of liberty in the Indians by cruel repressive measures. Administration is 
still carried on with great distrust. The Government are thus attempting to 
increase the discontent and unrest among the people, but how far can this be 
considered to be a proper administrative policy ? 


43. Adverting to the fact that the Madras Mail invites the attention of those 
opposing the Rowlatt Bills to the remarks of the 

The Madras tn and the Hon’ble Mr. B. C. Mitter, the Desabhaktan, of the 
Hon'ble Mr. B. OU. Miter. 19th February, observes:—We can understand the 
rare qualities and greatness of the Hon’ble Mr. B. C, Mitter without the agsistance 


of the Afadras Mail. We know him as a member of the Rowlatt Committee and - 


every one knows what value should be given to his views, inasmuch as he has 
opined in the same way as the other members on that Committee. This Anglo- 
Indian paper asks us to note Mr. Mitter’s statement that, as a result of the opera- 
tion of the Defence of ‘India Act, murders and thefts have decreased in Bengal. 
Even granting this to be the case, is not Mr. Mitter aware that it is only conse- 
quent on this Act that many innocents have been kept in custody and their 
families made to despond in misery? Or, is he feigning ignorance? Let the 
Madras Mail content itself with the opinion of Mr. Mitter The Indian subjects 
will not pay heed to them at present. | | 
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44, Referring with satisfaction to the progress made in Travancore in differ- 


a aut directions as detailed in the opening speech of 
British India and Native States. “+h, Diwan at the session of the Srimulam salty, 
the Hindu Nesan, of the 19th February, remarks that the value of this progress can 
be appreciated only by the Indians who feel the pinch on account of the absence of 
such progress in British India, and regrets that the efforts made in Mysore and 


Travancore for relieving the distress caused to the people by the scarcity of food- 
stuffs are not made in this Presidency. 


45. Referring to the proposal that the allied countries will take over the 


control of all the industries handled by the enem 

A call to the youths of India. countries in India before the war, sod to the fact 
that Japan is capturing the trade of this country in all possible ways. the 
Vaisyamitran, of the 17th February, observes :—What do you propese to do in 
these circumstances? Those who have been governing you for the last 160 years 
have, without the least consideration for the general goud of India, been making 
India only a market for the whole world. Your ancient industries, unable to 
stand foreign competition, have all perished. India has not. the capital necessary 
to start factories. It is not known how she is to fare in the question=that the 
colonies should contribute to the Imperial war loan rateably. ‘The Viceroy states 
that i00 lakhs of rupees are needed for the soldiers who served in the war. The 
Indians are now suffering ten times more than what they suffered during the war 
for want of foodstuffs, and there appears to be no means to relieve this suffering. 
No attempt has been made in our [ndian Universities for industrial education and 
for scientific training in practical chemistry being given to us, and we have to 
expect industrial experts from foreign countries to give us the required training. 
We cannot even dream that these will teach us the industries wholeheartedly. 
Further you have to depend on the foreigners for all the machines you require. 
How will it be possible for you to reform and progress all on a sudden, while you 
have to depend upon others for everything? Have you the power to prevent the 
foreigners from capturing the Indian industries until you get reformed? Will 
the Government come forward to give you an assurance that they will guard your 


interests till then? It behoves you to work unremittingly in the cause of the 
country’s progress without depending on others for help. 


46. Remarking that, if any rateable distributiou of indemnity is to be made 


India’s claim to war indemnity. according to the expenditure incurred hy each 


2G Bia country towards the war, India cannot be denied a 
share in it, the Jndia Mitran, of the 19th February, observes:—Articles to the 


value of, 150 crores of rupees are being exported from India every year. If the 
allied countries had purchased all the materials needed for the war from India at 
the enhanced prices, their oxponsiteze would have swelled very largely. India 
has supplied plentifully the allied countries and the Indian troops in Mesopotamia 
with munitions for the war. By purchasing them at prewar rates the allies have 
gained to the extent of 120 crores of rupees. In other words in this matter alone 
India has foregone all this profit in view to help the British Empire. Further 
she has given a free contribution of 150 crores of rupees for the war, besides 
purchasing a portion of the British loans and sending ten lakhs of men to the field. 
As India has rendered help to such an extent, we trust that the. British will not 


fail to see that she gets justice, when the question of indemnity is taken up for 
consideration. 


47. Referrig to the words of Mr. Bonar Law in the House of Commons in 


Th a, connexion with the censorship of news rs, the 
ee -  Swadesamitram, of the 20th February, eal — 


ectations that the allied countries would also follow 


President Wilson when he said recently that he had issued-orders to discontinue 
censorship of communications to newspapers. 


W Es f ] ° 3 he 
words of Mr. Bonar Law that the public can ge » 0 wee: Herren 


ponar Li ! t news only after bein 
the censor. This is likely to create misapprehension in the minds gf ogee 4 


At atime when matters have to be publicly discussed without any reserve, we 
fail to see why the British are endeavouring to retain the pore r bether. We 


We were deceived in our exp 
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an a the sooner the authorities change their views, the greater will be the 
benefit. 


48. The Desabhaktan, of the 20th Poke apg & publishes, from the pen of a 

| ia correspondent, a long article under this heading, in 

a er sadiapetpapipnece: which he quotes awveril instances to prove the > fon 

‘of the Indians for swaraj and in which the following observations find place among 
others:— The duties of one country cannot be satisfactorily discharged by the 
people of another country. It cannot be fully believed that the English people 
who hold their country to be different from a dependency of theirs will ever govern 
the two countries with the same principle and love. A little consideration of the 
benefits they have conferred on us and the facilities they have yet to afford us is 
quite sufficient to prove this statement. . . The British are well aware of the 
great mischief caused to them by the Romans in ancient days, and for them to 
repeat the same mistake here only betrays want of wisdom on their part. ‘They 
recruited some Indians only for the purposes of the war which is now coming to 
a close, but in reality they have no mind to train the Indians as sepoys. 
Similarly in several administrative matters, they have not got a hearty desire to 
give us atraining. . . It is simply ignorance to declare that we are not fit for 
Home Rule. . . Laying aside all the assurances given by Queen Victoria and 
her successors, they coax us and satisfy us by sweet words. The majority of the 
authorities recruit inexperienced youths with mere theoretical knowledge from 
England, Canada and Australia and appoint them as officers over experienced 
Indian officials. .. . Very few of the English officers in this country take an 
interest in India’s welfare and care to acquaint themselves with the conditions of 
the Indians. Even these few leave this country after a time and in their place 
fresh youths arrive to eke out a living and to acquaint themselves with the State 
secrets and laws. But no attempt seems to-be made to carry on the work with 
the help of the talent available in India alone. . . Has any Englishmen Ot the 
stamp of Sir Seshadri Ayyar, Sir Salar Jang, Madhava Rao, Dutt, Gupta, 
Gokhale and Mehta set foot oun Indian soil? . . .  Itis certain that there are 
thousands of such capable men in India. . . Itis not that the English are 
unaware of all this; but their selfish fear that, in case they openly admit this 
fact, they would be required to appoint a larger number of Indians to eminent 
sts which will make many of the English people leave India in quest of 
employment, that blinds these people. Further, their arrogance that all dark- 
skinned persons are low in civilization, prevents them from recognising our real 
worth. . . The reforms effected in Japan during the last fifty years are 
sufficient to disprove the argument that darkskinned people are unfit for Home 


Rule. 


49. In commenting upon the rom in England of the several deputations to 

, proceed from India shortly in connexion with 

Ee Spiien lepeern. reforms, the Desabhaktan, of the 2ist February, 
states :— Popular leaders in India are at present at loggerheads with one another 
and are reviling each other without shame. The bureaucrats have gained their 
object. Whatelse can we say except this, when we see the leaders differing 
from one another at a time the benefits from their united agitation are expected ? 
ee BY the time the representatives from the Congress, the Home Rule 
League and the moderate party return to India with the reforms for relieving her 
bondage, there is no doubt that the Rowlatt Bills will be passed into law and 
ruin India. Our prayer is that a few of the nationalist leaders who have decided 
to go to England should stay in India at present. The bureaucrats are now 
ready to grant permission to any number of personsesirous of going to England. 
The leaders should act drawing their own inferences from this. They should 
adjust their actions so as to suit the trend of the times and the devices of the 


bureaucrats. They should not get themselves beguiled by the acts of these 
‘bureaucrats. 


50. The Desabhakian, of the 21st February, observes :—It is within our 


ea Se .. Xperience that the Government turn only a deaf 
™ —_ panes Councils. ear to the representations of the Indian members 
en these councils. When once the official members come toa decision on a 
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particular subject, any amount of argument by the representative members to 
prove that the views of the Government are wrong, will not correct them. 
Interpellations by these members on matters connected with public interest, only 
’ elicit some irrelevant replies from the Government. We ask Sir William Vincent 
himself, if he has given a suitable reply to the interpellation by Khan Bahadur 
Asad.Ali Khan at the last session of the Imperial Legislative Council, whether 
the reports of the Reforms Committees will be a for the information of 
the public, and whether permission will be accorded for discussion on the Reforms 
Bill in this Council before it is introduced in the Parliament. Do not the Govern- 
ment of India know whether it is in their power or not to permit the discussion 
of the Reforms Bill in the Imperial Legislative Council? Why should they not 
give any definite assurance on this point ? We doubt very much if they replied 
in this strain without realising their responsibility. It has thus become a practice 
with the Government of India to give such evasive replies. They boldly say in 
answer to interpellations by non-official members on matters connected with 
Provincial Governments that they are quite in the dark about them, and cannot 
interfere with their actions. What purpose is served by the existence of such 
Councils? When is the day to dawn for altering the constitution of these Councils 


in such a way as to make them pay heed to the grievances of the people’s 
representatives ? 


DxsaBHakTay, The Desabhaktan; of the !9th February, publishes, from the pen of a 
"a9 Feb. 1919. correspondent, a communication in which the 
following finds place among others:—If any laws 
for relieving the difficulties of the people have to be enacted and that at the 
instance of the non-official members, the official party are quite ready to thwart 
such an attempt and are bent upon doing so; but if laws hampering the liberties 
of the people have to be enacted, they can be passed at any time. . None 
of the non-official members spoke in support of the Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Narasimha 
Ayyar, when the latter left the Council Chamber for some time on the first day, 
for our representative members lack the courage to secede from the Council 
which is making attempts to crush us. A deep consideration of the proceed- 


Legislative Councils. 


ings in the Legislative Councils shows that the condition of the members therein 
is no better than that of bondslaves. Their suggestions are seldom cared for or 
accepted. . . The law is ready to put down the person that attempts to 


explain the nature of liberty enjoyed by the Indians. hen there are no means 

to set right these matters, and to criticise the defects therein, we fail-to-see the 

purpose served by the Legislative Councils consisting of representative members. 
Pancuarart, 


PS ae comes 51. The Panchayat, reverting to this subject in its issue for August- 


Aug.-Sep. 1918, September 1918, calls on the mirasidars, agricul- 
: Grazing grounds for cattle. § —_turists, panchayats and the public in the sine to 
hold meetings and request the Government to revoke their recent order on this 

subject as it will be an obstacle to the progress of the villagers, besides causing 
inconvenience to the agriculturists and hardships to the public. It also adds that, 

in Mysore, prrenenee has been accorded for raising fodder crops on lands adjoin- 


ing tankbeds and asks why the Government of Madras alone should act in this 
manner. : 


52. Referring to the proposal of Diwan Bahadur P. Tyagaraya Chettiyar, 


. that a farewell address should be presented to His 

Pad —e*. His Excellency Lord Pentland by the Corporation of 
Rac Madras, the Hindu -Vesan, of the 21st February, 

observes :—It is still green in the memories of the members of the Corporation 
how Lord Pentland and his farty slighted and rejected their repeated suggestions 
in regard to the City Municipal Bill, and how they unanimously opposed the 
penergs contentions of the members of the Corporation on the Tisidlative 
ouncil to carry out certain alterations and amendments in the Bill. To say that 


the Corporation should pay some tribute of honour to the gentleman who treated 
them in this fashion, 


will only be hipping t¢ 
think that all the pe y Se worshipping the feet that kitked. We do not 


ople in this province will endorse the view of Mr. Chettivar 
that Lord Pentland has striven hard to develop its resources. As it is well to 


avoid here unpleasant scenes like those that recently occurred in Bombay in 


—— 
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connexion with a farewell address to the Governor of that province, we suggest 
that Mr. Chettiyar would, instead of proposing that the Corporation should 
present an address, arrange for an address being presented by a party holding 
views similar to his own. : 


53. The Swadesamitran, of the 2lst February, observes:—The Indian 
labourers are not inattentive to the happenings in 
regard to the labour movement in the western 
countries. Union among labourers is growing strong here also. The authorities 
here should begin to attend to the benefits of the labourers so as to avoid any 
struggle between the labourers and the capitalists as in the western countries. 


54. The Desabhaktan, of the 19th February, reproduces in Tamil Mr. Eardley 
Norton’s ‘reminiscences’ in the  Looker-On, 


‘he condition of the labourers. 


Mr. Norton’s reminiscences. 


of the Congress and the attitude of the old and the present day officials towards it. 


55. The Desabhakian, of the 19th February, publishes an article under this 
heading from the pen of a correspondent, in which 
Englishmen and swaraj for he says that it is in the interests of India, which 
India. has become impoverished, that she should be linked 
with a great power for some time and that England is the power suited for this 
purpose and, remarking that the colonies are the best proof of countries having 
gradually acquired strength under the protection of England, makes the following 
observations among others:—The colonies themselves have demonstrated to 
India that it is not sedition to aspire for swaraj and make the necessary efforts. 
There 1s therefore no harm in demanding that the Royal family of England 
should be considered to be the Royal family of India and that all appointments 
should be conferred only on persons who will be helpful to the people. If 
some Officials illtreat those who make this demand strenuously, they are 
acting illegally. It will connote manliness only if we make a bold, though 
constitutional, demand for swaraj, without being ruffled by hardships and it is 
meanness on the part of one to give up one’s right, for fear of the punishment 
unjustly inflicted by the authorities. . . As for the attitude of the British 
Parliament towards this question of swaraj, both the parties therein would like 
India only to remain where she is.. ‘This is the nature of officials everywhere, 
and they care only for the administration being conducted easily. Even in 
England, any public good has had to be obtained only after a struggle for it, 
and, as such, it is no wonder the Ministers in England are not inclined to grant 
swaraj to far-off India, which does not send its representatives. Hven the petty 
concessions now enjoyed by the Indians have been obtained only in this manner. 
If pressure is brought to bear upon the Government through the friends of India, 
the authorities will, to satisfy the people, appoint a commission, comprising some 
among themselves, to inquire about the demands and this commission will take 
some years to do its work. If, by the time this work is finished, the people 
become quiet, the authorities will drop the question altogether. If, on the other 
hand, they find the people still awake, they will grant some concessions, which 
will not meet even half the demands. but all the same they are afraid to express 
openly that they are against the efforts made in any country to acquire swaray. 
The Labour party no doubt sympathise with the efforts made by India 

to improve her condition and are doing their best to draw the attention of Parlia- 
ment to the high-handed acts of the officials in India. Though this may not benefit 
India immediately, it will, of course, be useful to her in course of time. But the 
House of Lords always stands* by the bureaucrats in India, in the matter of the 
progress of the country. The reason for this is nothing but the almost hereditary 


claim which the members of this House have for governorships in India. 


56. The Swadesamitran and the Desabhakian, of the 19th February, publish 
part ti in T'amil the proceedings of a public meeting held 
ye ee in Gokhale Hall in Madras on the 18th idem, when 


Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal delivered a lecture on the ‘ Delhi Congress and after.’ 


The Desabhaktan and the Swadesamitran, of the 24th February, publish in 


. a Tamil the proceedings of an open air meeting held 
“ public meeting in Madras on the Pisteaee tho Madras, on the 23rd 


idem, to protest against the Rowlatt Bills, in which Mr. B. C. Pal is reported to 


containing among others his opinion on the work 
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have delivered an address, after passing of the usual resolutions calling on the 
non-official members of the Imperial Legislative Council to dissociate themselves 


from these Bills, and the popular leaders to begin to agitate. 


57. The Swadesamitran, of the 22nd February, observes:—Rangoon rice 
“ere cannot be had anywhere in the Presidency for the 
500 Sees Ce, price fixed by the Director of Civil Supplies. The 
importers are required to charge a profit not exceeding 8 annas per bag. If 
they are so sold, what makes the purchasers from these importers charge three or 
four rupees in addition for each bag. If our report 1s true, this is what actually 
takes place. The Director’s order is binding only on the importers but not on 
others. Between these importers and mufassal merchants there was already a 
broker who was including in the invoice his commission at the rate of 12 per cent. 
But now many brokers have sprung up, and each of them gets a profit of at least 
8 annas per bag, and all this has to be borne only by the consumer. dir Claud 
Hill, while speaking in the meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council on the 
19th instant, admitted that ‘the prices of articles had gone up unduly high and 
attributed it to the situation caused by the war. We are unable to accep} this. 
The present high prices seem to be due to the licences and certificates given by 
the Director of Civil Supplics. Licences are not freely issued to all the applicants 
but are issued only to those importing not less than 200 tons of rice which cost 
about Rs. 25,000. The import trade is thereby being monopolised only by 
afew. Why not the importers sell by bags ip retail for the price prescribed 
by the Director? Why cannot this condition be insisted on when the licence 
is granted? . The authorities without according permission for getting 
paddy hulled in any of the mills in the districts of Tanjore, Gédavari, etc., 
have directed that only certain mills should be so utilized. This enables 
them to favour certain mills in preference to others, and the mill authorities 
to obtain this favour will have to take much trouble, and on whom will 
this tell? Is the quantity of paddy produced in the distriets of Tanjore and 
Godavari sufficient to leave a surplus for export to other places, after meeting 
their own demands? Are statistics of the harvest available? On what basis 
was the price fixed? Will either the Director or the Government enlighten 
us on these points? ‘Though we should feel grateful to the Government for 
having attempted to regulate the prices, still the results do not justify our feeling 
grateful. The only benefit is that the prices have risen higher than what they 
were. If steps had been taken for reporting the retail prices prevalent in various 
places, it would have become clear then and there that the existing arrangements 
were not adequate to produce the desired effect. The authorities should note that 
it has become necessary to completely revise the present arrangements. One 
word about the scarcity of kerosene oil. No supply has been received’ from 
America. The charges for getting the oil from Burma appear to have become 
heavy, because of the coal difficulty. If immediate attention is not paid to this, 
the poor people will be under the impression that the merchants are harassing them 
and that the Government are winking at their ways. 

The same paper publishes an article contributed on this subject by a 
correspondent, which contains the following observations among others: —The 
Director of Civil Supplies only fixes the prices at which articles should be sold, but 
he does not appear to inquire whether these are actually in force in the market. 
Otherwise there is no reason for the existence of such differences. Many are of 
opinion that the appointment of the Director is in itself the main cause of the 
heavy rise in the prices. We cannot say how far this may be true; but such a 
feeling is prevalent not only in Madras but throughout the Presidency. At 
present the prices of all foodstuffs have risen very high and the hardships of the 
masses are indescribable. If at this time the Government fail to see whether their 
orders as regards the regulation of prices are beimg obeyed, what can the poor 
people do? It is necessary that, hereafter at least, the Director should publish 
a weekly list of those people in the Presidency to whom permission has been 
granted to get rice from elsewhere, stating therein the quantities that can be so 
obtained and actually received by them together, with the quantity sold and the 
rate at which it is sold during the week. It will then be wae <3 for any one 
to raise the prices of articles. 3 bis aes | 


823 


Remarking that, though the food situation of this Presidency has not yet 


Hirapu Nxsan, 
M: 


* Ths S008 Pinata. improved, the Government of India are prepared 2th gy 


only to curtail the export of rice and other foodstuffs 
and not to prohibit it altogether, the Hindu Nesun, of the 24th February, observes 
‘that, under existing conditions in this Presidency, it is very necessary not onl 
to prevent the articles produced here being taken to other places but also to afford 
facilities for grains being freely brought into the Presidency from other places 
and adds:—The prospect of the crop is not very encouraging not only here but 
even in Bengal and Burma, the two provinces which have been supplying us. 
It is regrettable at this pag that even the Government should be unaware of 
the exact stock on hand in this Presidency. Under these circumstances, it is a 
great mistake to allow grains to be exported from here. Of course the Govern- 
ment of India have stated that the question of export will be regulated after 
ascertaining the needs of every province and other facilities and the stock on 
- hand. The people are entitled to be informed of the figures on which the 
Government base their action. 

The paper then attributes the present rise in the price of rice to the action of 
the Director of Civil Supplies in fixing the price of rice at the delta tracts of the 
Godavari and the Kistna and says:—The natural conclusion of the people will 
be that he has fixed this price, with a knowledge of the stock on hand, and the 
merchants will therefore yo on increasing the price, as the stock goes down. 


The only way of remedying the situation will be to adopt the suggestions made 
by us. | : 


T'he Lokopakari, of the 24th February, also refers to the hardships suffered 
by the people on account of the abnormal rise in the prices of foodstuffs and 
points out that the authorities are not taking any steps to see that articles are 
sold for the prices notified in the Gazette. observes that poverty can never 
prevail in a wrod if the Government deem it their duty to see that all their 
Subjects have equal status. 


58. The Dravidan, of the 22nd February, reproduces in Tamil the comments 
- Ha of the Justice under this heading in its issue of the 
Political parties in India. 2lst idem regretting the existence of numerous 
political parties in India and observing that the Parliament cannot be easily 
convinced that the people who oppose the Rowlatt Bills which have been intro- 
duced obviously for the maintenance of peace in the country, can be entrusted 
with the control of the Government of India. 


59. Referring, with regret, to the news that Mr. Tilak’s case against Sir 
— Valentine Chirol was dismissed with costs, the 
f. Soe 9 Gane. Desabhaktan, of the 24th February, remarks :—How 


can the soul force and veracity of Mr. Tilak become perceptible in England which 
is steeped in materialism ? ) 


The Andhrapairika, of the 24th February, says that if the news that 

‘Te? Mr. Tilak has not won his case in England against 

Sen Sir Valentine Chirol, many cannot but be 
disappointed. 

60. Adverting to the unionist majority in the new House of Commons and 

is Be ce aie observing that gentlemen sympathising with India 


such as Messrs. Ramsay Macdonald and Philip 
Snowdon have not been returned to this House, the Vesabhaktan, of the 24th 


February, writes :—There is reason to think that the presext British Cabinet will 
uphold the views contained in pronouncement of August 1917. But the Indians 
will never get satisfied, unless the assurance is completely fulfilled. People 
regard Mr. Lloyd George as dear as life, because he discharged the duties 
connected with the war efficiently. But as the Unionists.form the majority in the 
Commons, and as there are many outside the House still smarting under a sense of 
disappointment, it is feared that the influence of Mr. Lluyd George will soon 
‘wane away. If such a contingency should arise, what will be the lot of India? 
The head of the Nationalist party has spoken in Parliament to the effect that 
«ither England should decide the Irish question or the Irish themselves should 
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apply to the Peace Conference and obtain self-determination. In view of these 
words, we have to infer that the British political condition will not be favourable 
to us. If even the State of Ireland should be such as it 1s, we have to feel anxious 
about the lot of India. We, however, trust that the British Government will act. 
in such a way as to suit the trend of times. | 


Referring to the statement of one fully acquainted with the affairs in England 
made inthe Amrita Bazaar Patrika.to the effect that though the Labour party 
have not succeeded, as they anticipated, they will he in the opposition and always. 
favour India, the Desabhaktan, of the 24th February, observes:—It 1s irue that 
India cannot expect much good from the Coalition Government. Most of those. 
who speak in the cause of India are of the Labour party. So long as we have 
their support, we need not fear. . . But our moderate brethren preach to us 
that, because the Coalition party have come to power in England, we should not 
be exorbitant in our demands. This argument isirrelevant. Only if our demand 
is for more than what is offered, we will get at least a measure of what we ask for. 
We hold that it is a great mistake on the part of the moderates to have stated that 
they are quite satisfied with Montagu-Chelmsford pm yar We trust that, 
hereafter at least, they will realise their mistake and without extolling the 
Montagu-Chelmsford proposals, boldly point out the defects therein. 


61. The Desabhaktan, of the 24th February, observes :—The oppression of 
the bureaucrats is ever on the increase. The 
. demon of the bureaucrats is going on devouring the: 
nationalist newspapers, and the papers that disappear come out again very'rarely. 
Why? There are funds in the country but these do not serve the country’s need. 
Many do not take part in politics. The wealth of India is drained away to foreign 
countries. The surplus left is spent on useless items. . . Political agitation 
should hereafter grow strong in@ndia, and India’s wealth should be spent only 
towards that. Many political samyasins will spring up to spread constitutional 
agitation everywhere. Nationalist papers will go on doing their work with zeal. 
The work‘of one nationalist paper can well be compared to that of a lakh of 
atriots. For these papers to work unceasingly, public support is indispensable. 
he hatred which now exists among the different religious parties in India should 
be diverted hereafter towards foreign articles and the actions of the foreigners. 


62. The Swadesamitran, of the 21st February, publishes, from the pen of a 

. correspondent, a summary of the proceedings of a. 

yaet sen Wee AE. 2 \, Marte shih maaation prey Reade ll ate 16th idem, 

Rane S77. SNe. in which the Hon’ble Mr. B. V.. Narasimha Ayyar 

is reported to have delivered an address on the present situation comparing and 

contrasting the ancient greatness of the Indians with their present condition. 

At the end of the meeting resolutions were passed protesting against the Rowlatt 

Bills and urging the application of the principle of self-determination to India. 
A free rendering of the above appears in the Hindu of the 20th idem. 


_ 63. The Swadesamitran and the Desabhaktan, of the 21st and 22nd February, 
respectively, publish a summary of the proceedings 
: of a public meeting held in Tanjore on the 20th 
idem, in which resolutions were ‘passed protesting against the Rowlatt Bills, the 
movement of the members of the Indian Civil Service in respect of reforms and 


the Viceroy’s speech in the Imperial Legislative Council with reference to this. 
movement and the British merchants. 


64. Adverting to the a of certain bazaarmen in Madras recently for 

re aving used false weights and measures, the 

a of false weights and Dravidan, of the 24th February, remarks that, as 

this deceptive practice is not a new thing, the 

Police should always keep an eye on the bazaarmen in this respect and especially 
now that high prices and famine are afflicting the people much. bi 


65. The Andhrapairika, of the 19th February, publishes in Telugu 


Mr. B. C. Pal’s speech on “ The Delhi C d 

he Del al’s speech on e Delhi Congress an 
: 7 pom eng After ”’, delivered at the Gokhale Hall na tea 18th 
instant, and observes in the course of its comment thereon :—The importance of 
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the Delhi Congress has been brought home to the public by Mr. B, C. Pal’s Iccture 
on it last evening. ‘The difference between the Bombay Special. Congress 
resolutions and those of the Delhi Congress is very little. The time limit fixed 
for the gen of complete autonomy has been dispensed with in accordance with 
the public opinion which had already found expression in different provinces. 
The system of diarchical government will have no other useful result than giving 
room for dead-locks. . . Mr. Pal has made it clear that in no other congress 
the popular opinion has commanded greater respect than in the Delhi session. 

The wishes of the colonies are being readily complied with, . . Though 
their status is being considerably raised, the Nationalists in South Africa are 
demanding absolute independence. . . India does not want the immediate 
grant of even the colonial position. She wants forthwith the mtroduction of full 
responsible government in the Provinces and the grant of colonial status within 
a limited time. India has defended the cause of the Empire at a grave crisis. It 
was the Indian soldiers that had saved France at a crisis. When India bears 
greater responsibilities than the colonies, she should have the corresponding 
privileges also. Apart from the interests of India, the British Parliament will do 
well to accept the Sonerens resolutions in- the interests of the British Empire at 
least. 


66. Referring to the ignorance of the British public about India and Indians 
as particularly betrayed by the remarks of certain 
| English papers on the appointment of Lord Sinha 
as the Under Secretary of State for India, the Andhrapairika, of the 21st H’ebruary, 
writes under this heading :—The ignorance prevailing in Britain regarding India, 
notwithstanding that it is an important member of the British Empire, cannot but 
rouse our wonder. Some people there do not know even the most elementary 
facts about India. This is the reason why the words of Anglo-Indians are 
accepted as the gospel truth. The remarks made by. certain. papers in England 
betray their ignorance. 


67. Referring to the discount on notes which is said to be very high in the 
Guntir district, the Andhraprakasika, of the 19th 
February, writes under this heading:— .. . 
We are shocked to hear that they are taking Rs. 33 discount in the Guntir 
district. Some Marwari merchants and other wealthy men of Guntir are reported 
to be coming to Madras every day and cashing notes in the Fort for thousands 
of rupees and going back, even evading the payment of the railway charges. 
We are at a loss to understand what the police and the railway authorities are 
doing. Can it be that the payment of mamul to every one concerned, by the 
Marwaris on their being threatened is the reason why these day-thieves.are not 
caught hold of ? 


68. The Andhraprakasika, of the 19th February, publishes in Telugu the 

The Sixth Kistna Distriet proceedings of the Sixth Kistna District Ryots’ 

R 7 pos sigs na menrie® Conference held at Nidadavole on lith February 
y 1919 and the resolutions passed thereat. 


69. Reviewing the administration of Mr. E. A. Davis, the Collector of 

Mr. E. A. Davie Guntir, who has been transferred to Salem, the 

fuga Desabhimanit, of the 5th February, observes :— 

. . . His regime has been peaceful but for the disturbance which occurred 

during the Muharram festival last year. . . Though there is not much good, 
not to do harm is itself a feature that characterises a virtuous man. 


70. With reference to the operas 2 the Delhi Congress, the Andhravani, 

of the 8th February, observes in its leader under 

he ey of he page. this heading:— . . . A new era in the history 

of the National Congress has opened with the last session at Delhi. The false 

charge that the masses kave nothing to do with the Congress has been shown to 
be unfounded. The habit of conducting business in the vernaculars of the countr 

has come into vogue. . . As has been. suggested by Pandit Malavya, all 

political associations in the country should organize a branch of the Congress in 

every and educate the people on the last Congress resolutions and get their 

support. . . | 


s 


Strange notions. 
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ing the le of India to acquire business habits and organizing 
eee capacity, a sorveendell to the Andhravani, of the 
8th February, writes under thisheading:— .. . 
The want of organizing capacity among us is as strong a reason for the failure of 
of our public movements as that of national education. . ._ The ambition of 
western people is the subjugation of the elements and the triumph of physical 
comfort, while our endeavour is to conquer passions and attain to the sovereignty 
of spirit. Their ideals are as far from ours as the west is from the east. . . 
The different. nations of the world should be each independent of and brotherly 
to the other and contribute to the world prosperity as the members of United 
States of America. This is exactly what the “Peace Conference which is now 
assembled at Paris is trying to do. It will be difficult for this Vonference to 
attain its object, if it should concede freedom to some nations only and withhold 
it from others. It is just to prevent such a chance that President Wilson has 
urged upon the necessity of every people in the world being made free and 
independent. 


So, if we want to thrive equally with other nations, we should get Home 
Rule. For that, we have to first improve our organizing capacity. Whatever 
ability, wisdom and genius we may have, they will all be useless without this 
capacity for organization. . . 


Organizing capacity. 


72. In continuation of his article under this heading on the Rowlatt Bills 
appearing in the issue of the Andhravani, dated 1st 
February 1919, a correspondent to the Andhravani, 
of the 8th February, writes:— . . . Section 2 of the first Bill would show 
the nature of the amendments therein proposed. The newly proposed 124-B to 
the Indian Penal Code makes the possession of a seditious document a crime, 
unless it is shown that the document in question is kept in good faith without an 

intention to publish or circulate it. . . Is there any country in which such a 
repressive measure is in force? Even the despotic Czars of Russia have never 
promulgated a legislation of this nature. Not even the originator of the great 
world-war, the arch-despot, the cruel Kaiser, has introduced such laws in 
Germany during his reign. Should the abovementioned section become law, it 
is impossible to imagine to what unrest it may lead. Is an individual in any 
civilised country presumed to be a criminal for the simple reason that a seditious 
document is found in his or her possession even without any intention to publish 
or circulate it? . . . If a police officer, in order to bring his enemy into 
trouble somehow, throws a seditious document into the latter’s house and then 
arrests him, how can that unfortunate person prove his innocence? Who can 
guarantee against the occurrence of such mean acts? Which person will refrain 
from arrogance, when once he gets arbitrary power into his hands? In these 
circumstances, is it right to enact such measures? It is needless to point out that 
this section will soon seal the fate of journalists in the country. The second Bill 
confers unheard of arbitrary powers on the police. . . The ordinary admini- 
stration of justice is suspended only in countries where there is war or revolution 
or foreign invasion. But now, there is no war in India; nor does any foreign 
nation contemplate an invasion of the country. The number of anarchists, 
according to the statement of the Government themselves, is very small. What. 
necessity 1s there for repressive legislation then? The readers are aware how 
many times more severe is anarchy in Ireland than in India. But there are no 
permanent repressive laws even in such a country. The Government are pardon- 
ing there men who really deserve a severe punishment. The United States of 
America has granted self-government to the Philippine Islands in only 17 years. 
- + Though it is nearly 100 years now. not ‘only has the British Government 
not given us self-government but is trying to stifle the freedom of the individual 
by enacting repressive laws. . . Mr. Kajagopala Achari of Salem has expressed 
a doubt regarding the competency of the Viceroy’s Council to enact these 
measures. It is highly necessary that the views of eminent Indian and English 
lawyers on the subject should be ascertained. Our Indian leaders should work 
with firm minds and see that such an unlawful measure is not passed. Ye! 
Indians! Take immediate action: and enter a strong protest. Safeguard your 


Repressive Acts. 
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inherent rights, your self-respect and your patriotism. Carry on strong constitu- 
tional political agitation. If Indians agitate with three-hundred million voices, 
what bureaucratic Government will not lend its ear? How can their wishes 
fail to be fruitful? Should these new Bills become law, my countrymen! think 
of the name of Mahatma Gandhi and be prepared to take up the vow of passive 
resistance. ‘hat is the surest remedy. Beseech Gandhi ta lead you in this 
great fight for freedom. As delay is dangerous, hold meetings and convey to 
the Government your disapproval of these repressive Bills. Look, yonder stands 
mother India ! She is weeping over her fallen condition. She is discussing within 
herself whether her children can redress her sorrow and restore to her her ancient 
fame and glory. May the sons of India relieve her distress, win this fight for 
freedom, safeguard the ancient fame and glory of mother India and win their 
political salvation! Victory to mother India! Vande Mataram ! 


73. The Andhrapatrika, of the 24th February, says in its leader:—From A*>umararama, 


what Mr. Montagu has said in the House of 


India in the Parliament. Commons, it is certain that Reform Bills will soon 


be introduced into the Parliament, and the views of the Governments will be ° 


laced before it. It is easy to guess the opinions of the provincial Governments. 
t is rumoured that most of them have expressed the opinion that even the reforms 
of Mr. Montagu will not suit India and that no important departments should be 
transferred to the people. When such views are placed before the Members, they 
will certainly believe them as gospel truth. We see no chance for the views of 
the people being placed before the Parliament The addresses presented by the 
various associations when Mr. Montagu came to India were not published. It 
was usked in the Imperial] Legislative Council whether, after a Bill is introduced 
into the Parliament, the representatives of the people will have an opportunity to 
express their opinions, and the Government replied they could not give any 
promise. Under such circumstances, we cannot believe that there will be any 
opportunity for the publication of the opinion of the people on the Bill. Some may 
ask if the evidence given by the leaders of the people before the Reiorm Committees 
is not enough. The Reform Committees do not enquire into all matters. 
They conducted their enquiry in camera and have not recorded the evidence of 

opular leaders. There is thus no room for thz publication of Indian public opinion 
in the report of the Committees, and so the Members of the Parliament cannot know 
the opinions of the Indians. Mr. Montagu’s reforms may be made much narrower 
in the Bill, and it is the duty of the Government to obtain the opinion of the people 
only after the Bill is published. Otherwise the Parliament will have before it 
only the views of the provincial Governments and the Government of India. 
Before the Committee of Enquiry that will be constituted by the Parliament after 
the Bill is published, it will not be possible for the real opinions of the Indians 
being placed ; nor will it be possible that any such opinion will be placed before 
the Members of the Parliament. For itis not possible for any large number of 
the Congress leaders to go to England and give expression to their views. ‘The 
opinion of a few leaders will not carry weight before the opinion of the Sydenham 
party which consists of many members. So the Indians will not profit much by 
an enquiry held in England. From the present constitution of the House of 
Commons, it will not appear that the Members will consider the Bills with 
far-sightedness. The English people in sony a being very ignorant of the 
Indian affairs, we can hardly expect any very liberal réforms. So it will not be 
advantageous to leave the reforms to the work of time and to the discretion of 
Mr. Montagu. The interval is short. There ought to be a new stir in the 
country, and public opinion should be published from every quarter. The Indians 
should request the Peace Conference that they along with the other nations should 
be allowed the privilege of self-determination. The popular leaders should 
represent to the British people in England their aspirations based on the firm 
determination of the people. Mr. Tilak is working in England to acquaint the 
British people and the members of the Peace Conference with the aims and 
aspirations of the Indians. Mr. Lajpat Rai is doing similar work in America. 
If the Indians should help Messrs. Tilak and Lajpat Rai who are working in 


foreign lands their object would certainly be fulfilled. It is well known that 
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Mr. Lajpat Rai is one of those who advocate constitational agitation. It is high! 
improper that such a man should be prohibited to step into any part of the Britis 
Empire. We are at a loss to know what harm will result from allowing him to 
enter the British territory even after the war. _ preren 

Mr. Montagu said that for the purpose of importing rice trom Burma, the 
shipping rates had been reduced. But, perhaps, he1s not aware that the virulence 
of famine is on the increase, so much so that the life of the masses in Madras has 
become very unbearable. It will, under such circumstances, be well for 
Mr. Montagu to direct the Government of India to take steps to ameliorate the 
condition of the people. The authorities will do well to devote to this matter at 
least some of the attention they devote to the Rowlatt Bills. Ifthe evil is not 
remedied soon it is difficult to say how despondent the people may grow. There 
is no use to rest satisfied that the political agitators are at the bottom of such 
despondency. We submit that the authorities should know that the people cannot 
live a bappy life unless their economic wretchedness is removed and should take 
steps to combat the evil. ' 


_ 74. The Andhrapatrika, of the 24th February, says that the labour question 
is growing more critical in England, and that the 


idea 1s gaining ground that the present British 
Government cannot solve the question. 


75. The Andhrapatrika, of the 24th February, says 7 ee — 

a gee in the west are of opinion that the proceedings of 

i the Peace Chahwenes are not in susseliaie with 
the principles of democracy. Mr. Borah stated in the American Senate that the 
League of Nations was not in accord with the American policy. In the same 
way, papers like the Observer in London are expressing their feeling of disappoint- 
ment. Upon this, the India remarks :— While the proceedings at Paris up-to date 
are in this fashion, what wonder is there in Indians, who have understood the 
nature of the bureaucrats, not beheving that the members of the Civil Service will 
give effect to Mr. Montagu’s reforms? Even the British people are labouring 
under such disabilities. From this the Indians who are under the control of 


the bureaucracy, will easily understand what great difficulties are to confront 
them. 


76. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Kistnapairika, of the 22nd 

The high-handedness of the ebruary, writes:—. . . If the rulers are not 
bureaucracy. pospeeee to assume the responsibility of redressing 
he grievances of the people, they should place the 

Government of the country in_ the hands of the popular representatives. Then, 
the people will bear all responsibilities. Unlike our ancient kings, our present 
rulers are foreigners, and they cannot therefore understand our weal and woe, 
our wants and grievances, so well. Further, it is but natural that the western 
nations should consider the interests of those races which are under their Govern- 


The labour question. 


ment, after they have looked to their own first. So, there is absolutely no scope 


for our national development in the absence of a representative Government. 

His Excellency the Viceroy has stated in the Imperial Legislative Council 
that notwithstanding any measure of self-government which may be granted to 
us, he would see that provisions will be made to safeguard the interests of English 
merchants and to maintain the arbitrary power of the Anglo-Indian officials. 
The authorities are ready to enact the Kowlatt Bills merely on the strength of 
official majority, in the total absence of any reasons calling forth such legislation 
and in the face of the unanimous opposition of all the elected members including the 
moderates. Our freedom of speech and our freedom of writing have been already 
curtailed ; and these new Bills, when passed into law, will force upon us such 
restraints as are not known‘in any free country in the modern times. The observa- 
tion of Professor Lowell in his book on the British Administration, to the effect 
that the Czar of Russia and the Viceroy of India are the greatest autocrats in this 
modern world, is true. The scheme of Mr. Montagu has been prepared with a 
view to the preservation of the absolute power of such a Viceroy. Is it the 
Defence of India Act that has kept the people of this country loyal during the four 


war? Cansuch Acts frighten ‘real anarchists? Those 
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who are opposed to the grant of self-government to us lay against us the charge 
that the number of the literate among us is not large. Whose fault is this ? 
This is one of our charges against our Government. Our rulers have forgotten 
their duty during the last 150 years. They rejected the resolution brought 
forward by the late Mr. Gokhale on compulsory elementary education. In these 
circumstances, to say that the reason for not granting us political rights is the 
illiteracy of our masses is adding insult to injury. 

Mr. Montagu’s scheme is not at all conceived in the faith that liberty is 
the primary essential for our self-development. . . To say that a nation 
should get its freedom step by step is ridiculous. A slave should have his liberty 
restored to him all at once; it will be impossible for him to receive it gradually. 
His chains must be snapped at one stroke and not at leisure. After he gets his 
full freedom all at once, he may-gradually improve in every*respect. 

They say¢that it has taken England six‘centurics to get her full freedom. But 
it has taken France only six months; and in Russia, despotism has come to an 
end in-six days. . . It will therefore be seen that, granted full freedom, 
India will rise by a leap, like Japan, and, besides being a source of strength to 
England, will- contribute her valuable service to the civilisation of the world by 
contributing a new culture to it. . . But the present cireumstances afford 
room for the suspicion that the English people may dispense with the advice 
of President Wilson, after once they have gained their object, which will be like 
kicking the ladder after scaling a height. . . Will those who set at nought 
the humble prayers of the popular representatives in these peaceful times, apply 
to us the principle of self-deter:nination? When the Viceroy placates the 
Anglo-Indian merchants and the Indian Civil Service officials by saying that he 
will see that even the meagre powers given to the Indian ministers in Mr. 
Montagu’s scheme are rendered ineffectual, it will be an idle dream to expect 
that this British Government will now grant us complete autonomy. 
Though we may not be allowed popular representation in the League of Nations 
I believe that the foreign members will not only ask our Government point-blank 


why the principle of self-determination has not been applied to a fifth of the . 


The British administration in India and Egypt will be discussed in the League of 
Nations. I am of the firm belief that the Teague of Nations will soon make us 
fit for complete freedom like the British Colonies and allow us separate representa- 
tion in it. : 


human race, but also will oe in the early grant of our freedom to us. 


77. Referring to the opening speech of His Majesty the Emperor in the new 


Parhament on the 4th instant, the Hitakarini, of 
“ae a views of the the 16th February, remarks :—The speech is full of 


liberal views. . . ‘l'o give effect to them is the 


work of the authorities on the spot. If they do as they are told, what more do 
we want? The Indian parece that though God grants a boon, the priest does 
not, holds good, we think, in the case of the Government of India. 


78. The Hitekarini, of the 16th February, publishes in ‘T'elugu a letter under 

| this heading contributed™by Mr. Joseph Baptista 

Pg Peace Conference and to the Herald, which contains:—. . . France 
ns se and America are free. Is the British Empire free ? 

It may be, and is so within Great: Britain. But India and Ireland are kept in 
bandage and governed by arbitrary force. . . The British Empire is governed 
by. an autocratic principle with regard toa fifth of the human race as though to 
threaten democratic institutions. On what ground can British statesmen urge 
the compulsory introduction of democratic forms of Government in Austria and 
Germany ? Democracy is also like charity which should begin at home. Let the 
British Cabinet think what it may, the problems of India and Ireland are sure to 
crop.up at the Peaee Conference. . . The storm is not going to stop, simply 
heeause thie ostrich buries its headin sand. The United States cannot keep thirty- 
two. millions of people in bondage, posing at the same time as the champion of 
democracy, preaching sermons on representative government to the central powers 
ing concealed all the whilea big plot. . . ‘The British should, therefore, 

set their own house in order first. . . Portugal, Spain, Holland, France, 
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Russia and at last Germany have all had an eye on India as the fittest country 
for exploitation and for the exercise of their power. In case England should 
retain that power, there will be room for jealousies which will be sufficient to call 
forth war, and which will eventually defeat the object of League of Nations. 


79. The Hitakarini, of the 16th February, publishes in Telugu under this 
heading an extract from the Herald, attnbuting 

The opinion of the Labour hypocrisy and gross selfishness to the Coalition 
masta ae leaders. 


80. Referring to the legislation in the United States prohibiting the 
manufacture, etc., of intoxicating liquours, the 
Andhraprakasika, of the 22nd February, observes :— 
; How beneficial it will be, if the Government totally prohibit drinking 
in our country also which is immersed in poverty ! 


81. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Andhraprakasika, of the 22nd 
February, writes:—. . . At the present time 
when we are anxious to have the rights of temple 
priests in their service inams still better defined, the Government should do 
justice to the priests by seeing that the plaintiffs in scheme-suits will not have 
their own way. 


82. Referring in its leader, under this headigg, to the report published b 
the Honourable Members of the Executive Council 
of Madras, regarding the rise in prices, the Andhra- 
vani, of the 19th October 1918, writes :—It does not seem to have been prepared 
with an impartial mind. The lootings in Madras are said to-be, in some measure, 
due to political agitation. It is neither just nur safe to draw such perverse 
inferences. 


83. Referring to the prolonged stay of the Maharaja of Pudukkottai in 

nage Australia, the Andhravani, of the 9th November 

Padukkottai. 1918, remarks under this heading:— . . . 

Having spent only Rs. 5,000 on agriculture, the Maharaja has, perhaps, utilised the 
balance of his State revenue for his private enjoyments. It is strange that the 
Madras Government should not take any notice of such Maharajas. It is, there- 
fore, their duty to see now at least that the present Maharaja comes to his mothor 
country.or that another is appointed in his place as the Maharaja. 


84. With reference to the Industrial Commission Report, the Andhravani, of 

_, the 9th November 1918, writes in its leader:— ... 

BB ct Industrial Commission [he report has recognized two main principles at 
— the very outset. The first is in order to enable 
India to be self-sufficient in men and resources without the necessity of depending 
on foreign countries, the Government will have to endeavour very earnestly for the 
industrial development of the country. The second is, the Government cannot 
accomplish this task without an industrial department and without the advice uf 
experts and research workers. How the Government have hitherto failed to take 
any interest in our industrial advancement, how this has led to our poverty and 
industria] dependence on foreign countries at enormous loss, how our industries 
and commerce have been sacrificed for the benefit of Englishmen, and how the 
Government have been utterly indifferent to research work are some of the facts. 
which are brought home to our minds by these principles. Is it not because we 
have no self-government that we have to submit to such troubles? If any 
Viceroy 1s inspired by real sympathy to do any good to us, the English merchants 
will raise a hue and cry and try to defent his attempts. It is all well and good 
for-the Government to work for the improvement of our industries But we are 
afraid that, in the absence of responsible government, the conditions will be a 
thousand times worse than what they are now. . . ‘Though the English rulers 
express their wishes for our progress, those wishes will be useless, so long as the 
Government remains irresponsible. Our country cannot progress, unless we are 
accorded equal rights with the colonies. As the proverb says, God grants a boon 


but the priest withholds it. Similarly, our bureaucrats will 
any advantages tous. . . ys uC prevent the grant of 


Intoxicating drugs. 


Temples. 


The economic situation. 
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85. Referring to that part of His Excellency the Viceroy’s opening speech at 
the Imperial Legislative Council, which deals with 
the Scheme of Keforms in its bearing on the 1.0.8. 
officials and the Indian Ministers, the Andhravuni. of the 15th February, writes 
under this heading:—-. . His Excellency the Viceroy has ably convinced the 
Government officials that the new reforms will not curtail their powers. 
The Indian Ministers cannot have their uwn way before these officials, and they 
can have no control whatever over them. The Governor, the Governor-Generai 
and the Secretary of State for India, will see that the official stronghold is 
preserved intact. The grant of responsible Government to the people and 
the safeguarding of official power cannot go on simultaneously. The grant of real 
responsibility cannot but have the effect of curtailing the power of the bureau- 
cracy. ‘ihey will not consent to it. The Viceroy has given a description of the 
form of responsibility which will be granted to the peple in future. From what 
he has said, it will be clear that Indians wiil not have anything worth having 
after all. The schemes of reforms contemplated by statesmen are bound to be 
ineffectual, so long as the Government are in the hands of the bureaucracy. It is 
the duty of the people to see that such a fate will not overtake the Montagu 
scheme of reforms. 


86. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Andhravani, of the 15th 
— f , February, writes to say that the Andhras will have 
Ween & Cok cay Sor a their day of exultation when they get a separate 
province, a separate university and a separate High Court and that day will not 
come so long-as they use foreign articles, foreign dress, and foreign language 
neglecting their own. 

87. Under this heading, the Hitakarini, of the 16th February, reproduces in 
Telugu, an article from the Herald, advocating 
self-government and self-determination to !reland 
and India, the political problems of which, the paper observes, are not internal 
Imperial questions to be excluded from the Peace Conference. 


Political reforms. 


Not internal Imperial problems. 


88. The <Andhrapatrika, of the 24th February, gives a summary of the 
speeches delivered by Mr. Pal and others at the 
public meeting held on the beach to protest against 
the Rowlatt Bills. 


89. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 24th February, writes:—Mr. Tyagaraja 
_ Chetti is trying to present farewell addresses, etc., 

Farewell addresses to His t 9 Lord Pentland on behalf of the Municipal 
Bunelleney Lord Pentland. Corporation. This seems likely to end in just the 
game way as it did in respect of the Governor of Bombay. We understand that 
many people regret to see that these persons are attempting an impossible task and 
ereating disaffection in the mind of His Excellency. 


A protest meeting. 


90. A note in the Munorama, of the 18th February, expresses regret that India 

will have no representation in the League of 
N a and the League of Nations, as only self-governing countries, the 

— dominions and the colonies will be represented in 
it. It isa pity indeed that India should be denied what is allowed to the colonies. 
It is occasions like these that make us feel ashamed of our position. Indians should 
protest against the denial to India of a place among the nations. 

Referring to the same subject the Yogakshemam, of the 25th February, points 
out that the exclusion of India and other countries that are under the rule of 
European powers, from the League of Nations, renders the League quite useless 
for the world and the majority of people will have to continue to live in dis- 
sepeninent and discontent. ‘The famous preliminary speech of President Wilson 
an 


this draft constitution are as far from one another as the north and south® 


poles. It asks ‘‘ Where is the speech! What is the deed!” 


91. Referring to the existence of a strong party in South Africa and Ireland 
trying to establish a republican form of government 
in those countries, the Yogakshemam, of the 25th 
February, points out that though in India there is no such party, there are many 


The republican movement. 
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who are opposed to the policy of the Government, and hopes that as the increase 
in the number of such organizations in the countries under British protection is 


likely to reduce the strength of the Empire, this matter is recelving the serious. 
attention of the British Cabinet. 


92. The Yogakshemam, of the 25th February, refers to the action of the 
European Members of the Madras Corporation 
The Buropean City Fathers of yesioning their membership; because they considered 
— : that the provision inthe City Municipal Act ex- 
cluding persons having pecuniary dealings with the Corporation from becomin 
members thereof cast an aspersion on their honour, and says:—Such is the 
strength of union. The Government of India introduces in the Imperial Legislative 
Council a measure which will curtail wholesale the liberties of the people of India. 
The non-official Indian members protest against the passing of this measure. 
Without paying any heed to their opinion the Bill 1s accepted by the official 
majority. In spite of all this, the Indian members continue to be the members of 
that Council. This is the actual difference between Europeans and Indians. Such 


occurrences are only instances proving that Indians are wanting in strength of 
will and co-operation to establish their views. 


IT1.—LgEaGIsLaTION. 


93. In thanking the Delhi correspondent to the mrita Bazaar Pairika for 
divulging the secret which made the moderates who 

The moderates and the were stubborn in the beginning in their opposition 
ROwnes EAs. to the Rowlatt Bills, suddenly change their mind 
when the Government announced that the first Bill was to be in force only for 
three years, the Desabhaktan, of the 19th February, observes :—Does not this 
clearly show that the moderates had agreed with the Government in secret that 
one of the Bills might be in force for three years? If the statement of the Delhi 
correspondent should be trne, what to call those moderates on the Imperial 


Legislative Council who approved the Rowlatt Bills.in secret? Are they to be 
called patriots or traitors ? 


94. The Desabhaktan, of the 21st February, publishes, from the pen ofa 


arr correspondent, a communication in which the 
Bic apne wees following finds place:—By the operation of this 
law, it is manifest that countless will be the number that will suffer by getting 


entangled into difficulties and enter prison without proper trial, that the movement 
for liberty will be blocked and that political life will be prejudicially affected. 
. . The Government have resolved to establish this law. So the noble sons of 
mother Bharata should agitate to get rid of this piece of legislation. The popular 
leaders should stand firm, taking to passive resistance. 

_ Remarking that the unanimous opposition of the people to these Bills makes 
the bureaucrats seek the favour of the moderates and exhorting the moderates to 
resign their seats on the select committee and agitate against the passing of these 
Bills, a correspondent writes an article to the Desabhaktan, of the 21st Feb-uary, 
in which the following finds place :—The present situation puts us in mind of the 
history of the United States, whieh belonged to England about 140 years ago. 
In the ro (17¢5 the Stamp Act was enacted in Parliament. The Americans 
agitated against this enactment and eventually succeeded with the result that the 


Act was at once repealed. If the Americans made such an agitation for the 
levy of a tax, without their consent, what a huge agitation should we make for 
condemning these barbarous Sedition Bills which attempt to deprive us of even 
our present liberties and make slaves of us? Therefore brethren! Our liberty 
is to be forfeited and justice is to vanish. Take the necessary steps before it is 
too late. Arise to oppose these Bills that tend to steep mother Bharata in the 


gs should be held in every town and every village for condemning 
these Bills. If the bureaucrats do not yield even after that, 8 should seek the 


leadership of Gandhi and be prepared to resort to passive resistance. 


Adverting to the remark of the Viceroy that it is only the Defence of 
The Rowlatt Bills. India Act that saved India at the time of the war 
and that a permanent Act is needed in its place, 
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the Vaisyami(ran, of the 17th February, observes:— Words such as these to escape 
from the lips of the Viceroy cast a slur on the British administration itself. 
Other countries are likely to infer from these words that, as the British administra- 
tion is not being‘carried on properly, anarchical views have cropped up here. 
Further, these are coutradictory to the words of the authorities from the Premier 
down to the Provincial Governors eulogizing the services rendered by the Indians 
in the war and their loyalty. ‘There is no necessity for the whole of India to 
suffer by these Bills, merely to put down a few persons here and there with 
anarchical tendencies. It is not in keeping with their responsibilities that the 
moderate leaders should surrender the rights of the people. Even as the official 
members obstinately carry their point, why not these also be bold in working 
for the cause of the people’s liberty ? 


The Desabhaktan, of the 19th February, reproduces in Tamil a communica- 
tion by Mrs. Annie Besant under the heading ‘ Rise Parantapa!’ to the Bombay 
Chronicle, condemning the Kowlatt Bills and observing that, in the face of these 
Bills, reforms will be of no use and that only Home Rule will restore liberty 
to India. : 


DreaBuaxkran, 


19th Feb. 1919. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 19th February, observes:—Such a stressful con- Swapraanraam, 


dition is quite unprecedented in the political history of India. Attempts are now 
being made to enact a law to invest the Police and the executive authorities with 

owers that will prejudicially affect the liberties of all the people of the country. 

he endeavours of the authorities to enact this piece of legislation and their 
having condescended to restrict the term of its operation to three years make it 
clear that they feel anxious to have the consent of the Indian members for this 
measure. It is apparent that the Government do not wish to pass this on their 
own responsibility. If, therefore, the Indian members decline to co-operate with 
them in this matter the Government will drop the Bills. A Delhi correspondent. 
to the Tribune states that it is wrong to say that the moderates erred in having 
agreed to the passing of these Bills as a temporary measure, as it was through 
their endeavours that at least this advantage was secured. This cannot be deemed 
to be an advantage at all. Did Sir William Vincent say that this law would not 
be renewed at the expiry of the present term? So the party that had the benefit 
at present are not the people but the Government. During the currency of this 
law for three years, every one will be afraid of doing political propagandist work 
of making public speeches and of writing to newspapers. Though our cause is 
just, our European brethren do not hesitate to revile us. It thus appears impossi- 
ble for both of us to work in union for the progress of India, as pointed out in 
the Montagu-Chelmsford report. Some of the Englishmen, who are the descend- 
ants of persons that warred against their Government for establishing the liberty 
of the people, have now stated that these Bills should be passed into law and that 
those of the Indians who object to it are not fit for political privileges. Perhaps 
the European association will admit the competency of the Indians to conduct 
administration, if all the dictates of the Government are readily obeyed by them. 
Though Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have pronounced that the Congress- 
League scheme is unworkable, future historians may have to record that 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme is equally unworkable. It appears that the very 
mention of the expression ‘dual government’ brings on laughter among eminent 
barristers in England! One day the Eyropean association says that the Indians 
do not deservu any political rights, because they oppose the Rowlatt Bills, and 
another day, when the authorities considered the administration of the Burdwan 
Municipality to be unsatisfactory, it says that the Indians are unfit for political 
privileges. Perhaps it may ascribe the same unfitness to the Indians, if they 
object to the wealth of India being exploited gradually by European traders and 
capitalists! What a miserable lot is ours? We have to contend with such 
implacable enemies ! 


In justifying the statements of the correspondents to the Hindu and the 
Amrita Bazaar Patrika that the Government and the moderates had come to an 
understanding between themselves in the matter of the passing of these Bills, the 
Swadesamitran, of the 21st February, observes:—T'he views of Sir Narayan 
Chandravarkar have come out in time. If these had been expressed already, the 
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moderate members would not have consented to serve on the Select Committee. 
Even hereafter if all the non-official members in a body oppose the Bills, we believe 
that the Government will drop them. What will the members do in case the 
Bills are passed compulsorily ? Would they remain quiet with the satisfaction 
of having done their duty, or would they venture to take measures to compel the 
Government to have the law repealed? It is suggested that, in case the Bill is 
forcibly passed into law, the people should resort to passive resistance. But 
some are of opinion that, as only a few will be involved so far as passive resistance 
to this law is concerned, it is not likely that the Government will change their 
attitude, while others consider that passive resistance should be resorted to by 
all so as to necessitate the Government to change their attitude. As such a 
feeling is prevalent among the people, the leaders should make use of it and 
chalk out the lines on which they should proceed. We trust that, if the Bill is 
passed into law, all the Indian members will represent to the Government the 
extraordinary consequences likely to result in the country and that, if the 
Government proceed further without paying heed to their objections, they will not 
fail to secede from the Council. , ; 

Adverting to the news tbat the Bills as amended will not again be brought 
for the consideration of the Council before October next, the Desabhaktan, of the 
22nd February, observes:—The Hon’ble Mr. B. Narasimheswara Sarma recently 
stated in Berhampur that the first of these Bills might, in all probability, be 
dropped. This is chiefly due to the able pleading of the representative members 
on the Imperial Legislative Council. However, if our friends had expressed their 
objections very strongly, as was done recently by the Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Narasimha 
Ayyar of Salem or by certain Kuropean members of the Madras Corporation, the 


Rowlatt Bills might have been got rid of altogether. It is not, however, too late 
for our representatives to do so. 


The Swadesamitran and the Desabhak tan, of the 19th February, reproduce 


in Tamil the letter written by Mr. C. Rajagopala 
The Rowlatt Bills. Achariyar of Salem about M mf Besant’s message on 
these ills. 
The Swadesamitran, of the 20th February, publish a summary of the proceed- 
ings of a public meeting held in Salem on the 16th idem protesting against these 
Bills. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 2nd February, and the Desabhaktan and the Loko- 


_ pakari, of the 24th idem, publish in Tamil a gist of the memorandum issued by the 


Vakils’ Association, Madras, protesting against these Bills. 


The Desabhakian, of the 21st February, publishes in Tamil an account 


The Rowlatt Bille. of a meeting held in Ammapet on the 14th idem, 
protesting against these Bills. 

‘The Swad-samitran, of the 24th February, reverts to this subject and, 
doubting whether itis the Hon’ble Mr. Bannerjee himself that is said to have 
suggested to an official member the desirability of making the Bills a temporary 
measure, remarks:—Even accepting the version of Mr. Bannerjee about this 
incident, the question arises as to why the said Indian member, whoever he may 
be, should have made such a suggestion, when the Government were nonplussed 
bv the unanimous opposition of the Indian members? Did it not mean that, if the 
Bills were made temporary, some would support them? When all the moderates 
had strongly opposed the Bills on their own merits on the first day, how did they 
hail with satisfaction the later announcement that the Bills would be in force 
only for three years? Were they carried away by the praises bestowed: on them by 
Sir William Vincent? After the announcement that the Bills would be temporary, 
the Hon’ble Mr. Bannerjee said that the attitude of his colleagues would depend 
on the changes that are made in the Bills by the Select Committee. Are the 
Bills to be passed into law then, if a few changes are introduced in them? Our 
duty is only to do what appears to our mind to be correct and we need not care 
for the consequences. A certain section among the people have been, for a long 


ver-readiness to compromise, on the 
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impression that it is they that are doing all good to the country. Even those 
who were divided on the question of presenting a farewell address to Lord 
Willing?on at Bombay have now joined together in opposing these Bills. When 
even moderate leaders like tne Hon’ble Mr. Sastri openly say that the Bills may 
endanger them too, how can others escape from them? Why should they be 
aecepted for three years? Within these three years, they are sure to crush all 
spirit in political life and there will be none to oppose their continuation after 
that period. ‘T’his is the idea of the Government. As the opposition is very 
strong now, they propose to enact the law for three years now and to perpetuate 
it easily later on. I[t 1s for this purpose that they have patted the moderates on 
the back and made a show of yielding to their wishes. The latter have fallen 
into the snare. ‘I'he whole country is sounding a note of warning to them and 
we feel sure that they will hear it. They should not be carried away by the 
flattery of the Government. Whatever changes may be introduced in the Bills 
by the Committee, if all the members fail to oppose them with one voice, the slur 
of having betrayed the country will attach to them eternally. 


The Hiudu Nesan, of the 24th February, takes exception to the non-official 
members having agreed to serve on the Select Committee, after opposing the Bills 
in the Council, and remarking that the object of the popular leaders is not to 
amend particular portions thereof but to do away with them altogether, advocates 
the secession of the non-official members from the commitee. 


Under this heading, the Andhraprakasika, of the {lth February, says with 
reference to the remark of Mr. Chakravarti that 
The Bowlatt Bills the hatred of the Government officials against 
the bureaucratic Government is greater than that of the Home Rulers:— There is 
some truth in the statement that the Government officials themselves are dis- 
satisfied with the present Government. It is true that some of the Government 
officials themselves have openly joined political agitation and are acting against 
the interests of the Government. Should not the Government open their eyes 
now at least andexamine the conduct of their officials? The people fear that if 
they do not do so, some catastrophe may befall the country. Some people try 
to see that the Rowlatt Bills are not passed and thus harass the Government. 


With reference to the Rowlatt Bills, the Desabhimani, of the 12th 
February, writes:— . . . All our itation 
The Rowlatt Bills. against ‘i Bills ended only in the oar of our 
woice, money and paper, and has not been productive of the least good. . 
We have to infer from the present circumstances that the Bills will be passed into 
law soon after the receipt of the Select Committee’s Report. If the Government 
want to act against public opinion, there is nothing impossible for them to do. 
¢ But no law whatever which is contrary to public opinion can have the desired 
effect.” . . . 


95. Referring to the opinion of Sir seemed Kharimbhoy L Soet the Govern- 
ment can, without resorting to this new taxation 
The Excess Profits Duty Bill. very easily get the funds ae A | for their expendi- 
ture by increasing the rates of customs duties and income-tax, the Hindu Nesan, 
af the 22nd February, observes :—This view will not find favour with the public 
of this country. Most of the European Chambers of Commerce in India are 
arguing against the imposition of this new tax, but their arguments will not stand. 
It is but right to pass this Bill into law. ‘his law urges that it is not proper 
that large capitalists, in view of the effects of the war, should amass huge profits 
without caring in the least for the hardships of the poor. It is not equitable for 
the Government to tolerate the rich to grow wealthier by getting inordinate profits 
and the poor to get poorer day by day and suffer more miseries. We deplore 
that the Government did not till now move in the matter of removing this 
injustice. We trust that, hereafter at least, they will pass thie Bill and teach a 
lesson to the big capitalists. 
96. The S mitran, of the nd Eovrcey ’ Sromune som hanerding te Poa 
| nat recently discussed in the Madras Legislative Council, 
Tho Metres City Municipal Bil. 40 Coe miasionar, an officer to be Sautieted by the 
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Government, will wield all sorts of powers. The Government declined to accept 
the proposal of the Hon’ble Mr. Ranga Achariyar that they might reserve to 
themselves the power of appointing the Commissioner, but that the selection 
should be made from among those nominated by the Corporation. Is not the 
Madras Corporation competent to appoint the Commissioner who is the head of 
the executive? Or are the Government, by appointing the Commissioner, tryin 
to take into their own hands the municipal administration of the city? If so, 
when are the councillors to get responsibility in local administration? Further 
out of the total number of 50 councillors, only 30 will be the representatives of 
divisions. Limits have been placed on sources which might bring in large 
revenues. The horses and carriages in the fort belonging to the Government 
have been exempted from payment of taxes. Are not these using the municipal 
roads? Or ure they the property of the poor or of charitable institutions? Why 

. should they not pay taxes? Ifthe Port Trust Board, the Government and other 
bodies who get large revenue cease to contribute towards the expenditure of the. 
Corporation, the required funds have to be collected only from the poor. It is 
now clear that adequate provision has not been made for the expenditure of the 
Corporation, and it cannot, therefore, continue to discharge its duties properly. 
Then there will be room to say that local self-government is not a success. But 
as the legislation contemplated at present is the cause for this, it is but essential 
to enact a fresh legislation in its stead. 


ANDHRAPRAKAGIEA, The Andhraprakasika, of the 18th February, publishes under this heading 

18th: For i019. 7 a a letter from a rate-payer in Madras, urging the 
mee The Madras City Municipal itizens of Madras to hold forthwith a grand public 
mn. meeting, protesting against the enactment of the 
Madras City Municipal Bill which will probably take place in March, and to 
refrain from standing as candidates for election and to boycott such as have the 
cheek to so stand, in case the Government pass it into an Act in spite of the 
protest made by the people. The paper, in commending the action suggested by 
the correspondent, says that the Bill is likely to be passed into an Act before the 
11th of March, and exhorts the people to hold a protest meeting without any 
delay. 


97. Referring to the opinion of Sir G. N. Chandravarkar on the Rowlatt Bills, 
19th Feb. 1919. a a aes the Andhrapatrika, of the 19th February, observes 
| G. N. Chandravarkar’s criticism, 20 its leader under this heading:— . . . No- 
body can call Sir Chandravarkar un extremist or a 

sympathiser of the Nationalist party. He was a member of the Beachicroft 
Committee which inquired into the condition of the internees in Bengal. Even 
such a man has clearly explained in the ‘ ‘limes of India’ how the Rowlatt Bills: 
infringe the fundamental principles of British justice, . . ‘ With Regulation III 
of 1915 still in force, and with the power of the Viceroy to issue temporary orders 
for the defence of the country, what necessity is there for the Government. 
Sir Narayan asks, to pass another coercive Act even as a temporary measure ? 
. .°. He exhorts the non-official members of the Imperial Legislative Council 
not to extend even the least support to these Bills, unless called upon to do so by 
the strength of popular opinion; and what that opinion is can be easily under- 
stood from the resolution passed by the open air meeting held in Calcutta under 
the auspices of the Bengal Moderates Association to the effect that the elected 
members should nof accept even the temporary measure. . . Sir Chandra- 
varkar wants the popular representatives not to assume the responsibility for the 
enactment of the Bills until the grant of self-government. It is not possible to 
explain more clearly the line of action to be followed by them than Sir Chandra- 
varkar has done in hisarticle. . . Though the Emergency Powers Bill becomes. 
temporary, there is another which wants to make some permanent alterations in 
the existing Criminal” Law. There seems to be absolutely no reason to accept 


the latter. The provision of this Bill are even more stringent than the recom- 
mendations of the Rowlatt Commission. | | 


ANDHRAPATRIEA, 98. Reviewing the pooh of the ap ay: Mr. Bs carne on the Rowlatt 
gist Feb 1019. os iid ills in the Imperia islative Ceuncil, the 
eae ails ae ae Andhrapatrika, of the 21st Fobraary, observes in its 
a _—.. leader :—We are now in receipt of the full report of 

i the Hon’ble Mr. 'B. N. Sarma’s speech on the Rowlaté: 


f 
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Bills in the Imperial Legislative Council. Mr. Sarma has stated in the course of 
his unambiguous and well-reasoned speech that there is not the least necessity for 
the enactment of repressive laws . . The courts of law have been till now 
invested with the power of questioning the acts of the executive except those 
done under the Press Act. ‘I'he new Bills will upset the fundamental principles 
of law. Hitherto, law-courts have been tle main source of protection for the 
people. It is the fairness of British justice that has helped most in the creation 
of unshaken confidence in the British Government among the people in India. 
If this firm bond is to be broken, why should not the people demand complete 
self-zovernment forthwith, asks Mr. Sarma. . . Mr. Sarma has proved b 
irrefutable arguments that there is no necessity now for these Bills and attacked 
their very basic principles. 


Had he stuck to this position to the very end, his tenacity would have been 

really praiseworthy. But instead of doing so, that he should request the Govern- 
ment to please the moderates seems ridiculous. . . He further observed: 
‘‘ make the measures temporary, for to make them permanent would border on 
madness.” By the above sentence, he has surrendered his original position. 
It is because the non-official members have failed to maintain their determination 
to the very end that the Bills have been allowed temporarily. . . ‘hat the 
non-official members should try to fall back, when even Sir N. Chandravarkar 
wants them not to accept the Bills, even as temporary measures does not look 
proper. 


99. Referring to the answers given on behalf of the Government in the 
Imperial Legislative Council to some questions, the 

Questions and answers inthe Andhrapatrika, of the 21st February, remarks :— 
Imperial Lagisietive Council. . . . In reply to the question whether an oppor- 
tunity would be given to the Council Members to discuss the Reforms Bill after 
its introduction in the Parliament, Sir William Vincent has stated that the 
Government are unable to make any promise in the matter. This reply cannot 
but be disappointing to those who have been eagerly expecting such an 
opportunity. 


100. The Ardhraprakasika, of the 18th February, ~~ from the Kavi, an 


wae article approving of the Rowlatt Bills and refuting 
The Sedition Bills. the arguments of the opponents to the Bills. 


_ Referring to the Rowlatt Bills, the Desabhimani, of the Sth February, 


The Sedition Bills writes under this heading :—At a time when the 
heads of all countries are concerting measures at 
the Peace Conference to destroy autocracy and establish self-government all over 
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the world, that the Gcvernment of India should try to forge in the Imperial — 


Legislative Council fetiers in the shape of these Sedition Bills, for India that has 
fought-to the best of her ability against despotism in the last war—Bills which 
have not been in force in any civilized country at any time in the world—strikes 
awe and terror in our heart. These Bills are objectionable for more reasons 
than one. That they should be sought to be employed at a most inopportune 
time against such a dumb, innocent and helpless subject nation as the people of 
India is the first objection against it . . . ‘The people are being now tried by 
famine and pestilence ; and to annoy them still further by forcing this legislation 
upon them is unjust. It does not become the civilized and freedom-loving 
Englishmen . . . The Secretary of State came to this country and has 
prepared a scheme of reforms. Whatever its faults, it evinces a liberal spirit. 
‘Those reforms have not yet been embodied in an Act. The agitation against 
them in England and the attempts made by the Indian Civil Service officials in 
this country to defeat them minimise the chances of their being so embodied. 
By. trying to pass this repressive legislation at a time when the political horizon 
an India is so gloomy, the Government will be only insulting Indians, setting at 
nought all their loyalty .. . If these Bills are entrusted to the newly 
constituted Council after the introduction of the scheme of reforms, it would then 
be in keeping with the British traditions. But if they are to be passed now, it 
will only show the obstinacy of the Government, who carry out their will, taking 
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advantage of the differences which the Scheme of Reforms has unfortunately 
created among our politicians. The principles which are going to be applied to 
races that are a thousand times inferior to us in point of civilization are being 
denied to us at the Peace Conference. All the members of the Rowlatt 
Commission are Government men. The reading of such rehgious and 
devotional works as the Bhagavat Gita has been condemned in the report. 
National education has been similarly treated ; and patriotism has been regarded 
as sedition. Their inquiry and their recommendations are alike bereft of all 
discretion. Because we say all this, we should not be understood to deny the 
existente of anarchists in India or the fact of there once having been anarchical 


conspiracies. As in every other country, in India also there are some 
anarchists. But their riumber is very small. The Rowlatt Report itself 


makes this fact clear. In these circumstances, no self-respecting Indian 
can give his consent to these Bills. It is the duty of the people to carry 
on agitation in the country and see that these Bills are uot passed into law. 

The time has come when everyone should be ready to observe passive resistance, 
should a need for it arise. It is difficult to imagine a more cruel and terrible 
piece of legislation. May the members of the Legislative Council realize their 
responsibilities and discharge their duty, inspired by self-respect and by their 
country’s honour ! | 


101. Referring to the Madras City Municipal Bill, the Andhraprakastka, of the 
a 20th February, writes in its leader under this 
The European Commissioners heading :-— The Mail! is of opinion that 
of the Madras Corporation. when the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme is introduced, 
there will be a chance of annulling this Bill and passing a new one. We think it 
is not at all proper for the Government to pass it into an Act, when there is such 
a strong difference of opinion upon it. . . A _ protest meeting of some 
Municipal Commissioners alone will not do. As suggested by us the day before 
yesterday a grand assembly of five to six thousand rate-payers at least should be 
held to protest against this dangerous Bill. If the re carry out 
the Bill even in the face of such strong and unanimous popular opinion, it will be 
the indispensable duty of the Indian Commissioners to resigr in a body like their 
European brethren and see that everybody is discouraged to stand as a candidate 
for election. The opinions of the citizens, of their representatives, and of 
the members of the Legislative Council elected on behalf of the Corporation have 
never before been flouted so flagrantly to our knowledge. We regret to 
stute boldly that not to recognize the opinions of the citizens of this city in the 
management of the municipal affairs within its four tull-gates is altogether 
condemnable. It is indisputable that the leaders are responsible for the well- 
being of the citizens in the city. We regret to have to repeat that it is not 
proper for His Excellency Lord Pentland and his Government to ignore the 


opinions of such leaders on the subject and rush this unpopular Bill in indecent 
haste on the eve of His Excellency’s laying down his office. 


102, With reference to the opening speech of His Excellency the Viceroy at 
i aia la ay perial Legislative Council, and the Rowlatt 
oan : = discussion on the ad a ert “ me? ypc yp tay gy 
wiatt bills. a | 
ener es _ observe that His Excellency’s speech is cast . a 
most disappointing tone which is least calculated to satisfy the aspirations of 
Indians or to facilitate the progress of their country. On the other hand, we 
regret very much to see the Viceroy devoting the greater part of his speech to 
give an assurance to the Indian Civil Service officials, those op to Indian 
interests, who want to retain absolute power in their hands so that they may 
always play with the aspirations and the rights of Indians and keep them dowa. 
_ ++, The way in which he has referred to the Scheme of Reforms, while mak- 
ing this assurance, cannot but have the effect of shaking the confidence of Indians 
in the impartiality of the English Government officials. . . ‘Hitherto, the 
Government could get the support of many non-official anenibers for each and 
every repressive measure passed b But as regards the Rowlatt Bills, 


; ve yy them. . . 
there is no Indian, whether within ar outside the Council, who has not expressed 
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his disapproval of them. It is extremely regrettable that such a clear. unambigu- 
ous and unanimous opinion has not been respected. This one instance is enough to 
establish the necessity for reform in the Government. . . The Hon’ble Mr. Sastri 
and the Hon'ble Mr.S. N. Bannerjea did not consent to resign their membership on 
the Select Committee over the Kowlatt Bills, lest it should be a disrespect to His 
Excellency the Viceroy. ‘here is no wonder in their saying so. But we cannot 
agree with them in their opinion. We are of the firm opinion that no self-respect- 
ing Indian should accept a membership on this committee, as it is opposed to the 
interests of the country. We request the Honourable Members to change their 
views and resign their membership from the committee even now, siuce they 
cannot do anything though they are on it. 


108. Under this heading, the Desabhimani, of the 12th February, gives in Telugu 
the proceedings and resolutions of a monster meet- 
ing held at Calcutta to protest against the Rowlatt 


— and a summary of the speech of Mr. C. R. 
as. 


104. With reference to the Rowlatt Bills, the Hitakarini, of the 16th February, 
ie: tae hii writes in its leader under this heading:—. . 
C on oul oe ig The speech which Sir William Vincent made intro- 
ae ducing the Rowlatt Bills, otherwise known as the 
Black Bills, immediately after His Excellency had concluded his opening addeess, 
is full of self-contradications. . . It is hard to guess what reason Sir William 
Vincent could have for introducing these Bills, when once he admitted that there 
had been no political crime in the last three months of the year 1918. . . If 
these Bills are to be applied to anarchists, for whom is the Defence of India Act 
intended ? The suspicion, therefore, arises that the latter legislation has been 
passed with the object of punishing constitutional as well as unconstitutional 
agitation indiscriminately. . . The agitation carried on by all parties is directed 
towards the attainment of a single object. That object is the establishment of 
democracy. The proper remedy for this lies in the fulfilment of the national 
aspirations, When the boy raises a hue and cry for something, what should the 
mother do to quell his clamour ? Wall it do, if she abuses and beats him all the more 
and binds him with ropes? Can such a procedure put an end to the disturbance ? 
The very next moment that she places in the boy’s hand what he wants, not only 
will his agitation subside, but the peace and content which then pass through his 
mind will be reflected in his smiling face. Whatever be the number of repressive 
measures passed with the object of rooting out the seeds of unrest in the country, 
the spark of that fire will be smouldering somewhere, and will bring disaster to 
the country at some time or other. . . The thirty-four members who voted 
against Mr. Patel’s amendment were all official members. Should the Government 
go according to the opinion of the people to govern whom it has been established, 
or should it go anata to the official majority ? Will not our moderate friends 
recognize now at least the efficacy of the Congress-League Scheme of reforms? 
It is strange that the unanimous cries of the people from every part of 
the country, namely, “these Bills are dangerous and productive of unrest! with- 
draw them !!” should not reach the ears of the Government. Has the voice of 
people to be a cry in the wilderness under this Government ? 


105, With regard to the Hereditary Village Officers’ Act Amendment Bill, the 

; Hitakarini, of the i6th February, observes:—. . . 

Village officers. Taking away the hereditary right and leaving the 

power of appointing village officers in the hands of Deputy Tahsildars are matters 
which cannot but be open to criticism. It is on account of their unwillingness to 
leave the villages where they have been long residing to furego their hereditary 
right which has been coming on from time immemorial and not on account of any 
pleasure in leading precarious lives, showing servile lromage to every one from 
the taluk peon to the District Collector, that the village officers are still clinging to 
ir offices, . . We fear that this Bill may lead to strikes among village 
officers similar to the labour strikes. A rumour has reached us that such attempts 
ere on foot. It is not possible to say how far this is true; but anyhow, it is 


certain that the Bill will create some trouble. . . Unless the date of receiving 
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representations is postponed at least to the end of June, the opinions of village 
ficers cannot find a full and adequate expression. Itis not safe that there should. 
be unrest in the village administration which is the very foundation of the political 
edifice in the country. If one servant resigns his post, another will not, 
come forward to take it up. Whatever reasons there may be for it, this isa 
principle of village life. The Government will, therefore, do well to withdraw 
this Bull. | 


106 Referring to the Rowlatt Bills, the Andhravani, of the 15th February, 
writes in its leader under this heading:—. . . 
In spite of certain differences regarding the political 
reforms, all Indians are agreed on the question of the Rowlatt Bills.~ All of them, 
with the exception of Doctor Nayar and some of his followers have condemned 
those Bills. ‘The clarion voice of the people resounded in the Inrperial Legis- 
lative Council during the discussion on these Bills. . . In the face of protests 
made by the people, the Government have introduced the Bills. They are bent 
upon passing coercive legislation which is unknown anywhere else in the world. 
The fact that they will be in force for only three years after the war in no 
way tones down their rigour. However hard we may rack our brains we 
cannot find an answer to the question: ‘ What necessity is there in India for such 
drastic legislation which is not deemed necessary anywhere in the world ?. 
The.people can possibly have no confidence in the ex parte inquiry held by the 
Rowlatt Commission. There is only one way of creating confidence in the 
people, and that is by holding an open inquiry into anarchy. Sir William 
Vincent has told the members of the Council that the proposed legislation is not 
meant to root out political agitation and that it only tries to make that agitation 
free from taint. But no agitation which is not liked by the authorities can be | 
untainted. No freedom-loving people can ever accept repressive laws. It is 
not good that the Government should proceed in haste without heeding public 
Opinion. .; nor is it safe to afford room for strong agitation among the 
people at a time when they are suffering from famine and pestilence. The people 
will not be responsible for the consequences that may follow. It is impossible to 
obstruct national awakening by repression. By employing repressive laws, the 
Government will have to swim against the opinion of 300 million Indians. May 
the Government vse gentle means and help on the progress of the country ? 


107. In the course of an aes criticising the Criminal Law Amendment 
Pe Bills, the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 22nd Februar 

e.. a aaaeae Law Amend- writes: —We think Justice Rowlatt is a rad 
benefactor of India. Those who are wanting in far- 
sightedness and allow themselves to be led away by angry passion prove a great 
asset to the country. In the Madras Presidency, the people began to fight for 
their rights and liberties ever since Grant Duff became its Governor and did not 
cease their fighting until he retired The Indians, chiefly the Bengalis, were 
wanting in manly qualities until Lord Curzon came as Viceroy. They were 
slavish in their attitude towards Government. and were bowing before them until 
they touched the ground. But this did not satisfy Lord Curzon. He became a 
‘Vicerezal Nabob’. He ascended the throne at the Delhi Varbar and regarded 
the Indian Rulers as his servants and the Duke of Connaught as his Minister. 
But such pride and haughtiness always brings punishment in its train. Great 
deeds as well as great sins bring their result without delay. Differences arose 
between Lord Curzon and the Military department and also between him and the 
Indians. ‘T’he untoward consequences such as the Bengal partition, and the boy- 
cott movement that arose from it are well known. He even feared that his life 
was in danger, was made to retire from the service, and, without the honours 
which his exalted position deserved, returned to England despised by the very 
country which he ruled like an Emperor. These curious events are by no means 
infrequent ; and yet few people profit by the lessons which they afford. The very 
first result of following the treatment which Justice Rowlatt prescribed in the 
belief that there was political disease in India is that even the moderates in the 
Imperial Council became extremists, Justice Rowlatt. Instead of prescribing any 
treatment for India, seems to be in need of treatment himself. Mr. Welby and 
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ether Anglo-Indian journalists are helping the cause of India. They are sowing 
the seeds of Bolshevism. We do not regret this in particular as adverse to 
Indian interests. We only deplore the blot that these people cause on the name 
of the just-minded among their countrymen. Once the prestige is undermined, 
all power disappears in an instant. Those who cherish the traditions of British 
justice regret to find that even so deeply cultured a nation as the British make 
‘the blunder of oye their confidence in a wrong quarter and are thereby 


bringing about their own ruin. 


Writing on the same subject, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 2lst February, Swapzsmasnuas, 
remarks :— We have already pointed out how the authorities seeing the stro sia Bob. tote 
opposition from the popular representatives resorted to the policy of ‘ Divide mo 
rule’. The whole secret in this connexion is out. The Government wanted 


at least some support from the moderates. Some of the 


members got scent that 


the Government were willing to enact the measures temporarily for three or 
four years. ‘T’he moment the reply was given that they will be regarded as — 
temporary in answer to Babu Surendranath’s enquiry, the latter gave his consent 
and thus dug holes for letting into the Imperial Council these young snakes called 
Rowalt Bills. Ten years ago the late Gokhale had given his support to the 
Press Act relying on the promise that the measure would be regarded as 
temporary. But subsequently when the Congress and Gokhale himself urged that 
these fetters on the liberty of the press should be removed when the Minto- 
Morley Reforms had restored tranquillity, their cries were not heeded in the least. 
Though Gokhale deeply repented all the rest of his days for having given his 
consent to the measure this stump of a Press Act driven into the heart of India 


is still there. It must be due tothe infirmities of his old 


age that Babu Surendra- 


nath who had long been known as a farsighted and veteran patriot still believes 
in the /emporary nature of the present measure. If it be true that his mind has 
become infirm, it is really dangerous that he should represent the people in the 


Council. 


LV.—NaTIveE STAtTEs. 


_ 108. In the course of its review of the administration report for1093 M.E. Manonaua, 


Travancore administration for 
1093 M.E. 


presented by the Diwan of Travancore at the saa A ean. 
current session of the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly, 
the Manorama, of the 18th February, notices that 


the efforts of the Darbar to combat famine were creditable, e.g., the arrange- 
ments made to import paddy from Burma and to sell the same at moderate rates 
in different parts of Travancore and to supply kerosene oil for ‘kol’ cultivators, 
and inquires:—Has anything been done in British Malabar corresponding to 
these things? This affords evidence that Native States can appreciate the hard- 
ships and miseries of the people much easier (than foreign administrations). 


Writing on the same subject the Sathyanadam, 


of the 2lst February, Sst™ramapam, 


considers the financial position of Travancore quite satisfactory. Italso notes the sist Feb. 1919. 
successful efforts made by the Darbar to combat famine and regrets that the 
Cochin Darbar did not follow the example set by Travancore. ‘The neglect of 


the Cochin Darbar in the matter is quite unpardonable. ” 


Writing on the same subject, the Kerala Sanchari 


, of the 19th February, ‘S414 Sancmans, 


, and other papers congratulate Diwan Bahadur Krishnan Nayar, Diwan of 10th Feb. 1019. 
| Travancore, on the success of his administration and note with satisfaction the 


war. ; 
ERRATA. 
Report No. 6. 
Page 189, paragraph 44, line 18, for ‘certainly to be 


Report No. 8. 
Page 263, line 22, for ‘ libertive’ read ‘ libertine’. 


ae SSS ee ee 


» 81 ,, 81, for‘ arm’ read ‘harm’. 


{Iseued, 6th March 1919.) 


sound financial condition of the State in spite of the difficulties caused by the 


done’ read 


‘certainly be done’. 


,, 2636 ,, 3, from the bottom for ‘ Bolshviks’ read ‘ Bolsheviks ’. 
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Sher on g whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


[1.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(f) Land Revenue and Settlement. 


1. The West Coast ne 7 og 27th February, has the following :— 
ais iii s labar, . “OF how long are the local Government going to 
— — : oe ies fight shy of a state of affairs which we lars no 
hesitation in condemning as ‘a shame and a scandal tw civilization "—to borrow 
the language the late Lord Salisbury used once to condemn the Irish situation ? 
Out of date wooden and inelastic, isolated from the real public, as Mr. Montagu 
said in the course of the Mesopotamia debate misled by its hangers-on, sycophants 
and ‘ donservative Indians’, by cart loads of John Roes and Richard Roes who 
pose as leaders, the bureaucratic administration has failed to realise the strong 
undercurrent of feeling in Malabar against the landlords. . . The existence of 
this chronic distemper is and must be regarded asa serious indictment agaiust 
the administration which has failed to realise that the interests of landlord and 
tenant are as opposite as Hyperion to a satyr. 

Our agriculture is ruined, the major part of the population exists on one 
slender meal a day, wealth is in the hands of a microscopic minority, and the 
economic situation is becoming worse and worse. Verily, this state of affairs, 
which is the direct consequence of our agrarian laws, is not very creditable to 
anybody. We do think, however, that something will be done to improve matters 
before the situation gets out of hand. . . We appeal to the sense of justice and 
fair-play of the Englishmen concerned with the administration to do away with 
a scandal which keeps hundreds of thousands of human beings in perpetual 
bondage.” 


The West Coast Spectator, of the 4th March, remarks:—-‘‘ To the casual 


observer, to the European civilian as well, it will seem that everything is going 
on as merrily as marriage bells in Malabar, with a population apparently contented 
and happy. For, is there any agitation in Malabar; is there any agrarian crime, 
and have the Government received any complaint from the tenants? . . . 
‘Internal’ emigration still continues, for there is a steady influx of population 
into towns from rural areas, intensifying the unemployed problem. How we 
wish the Government realized the gravity of the situation before it is too late ; 
how we wish the Government paid heed to the warnings and counsel of their own 
servants like Mr. Chantan! May we not hope that the words ‘too late’ will 
not be written on any legislation the Government might be compelled to under- 
to allay the agrarian discontent that saps the vitality of the real people of 

alabar ?”’ 


(4) General, 


2. The West Coast Spectator, of the 27th February, says:—‘‘ The impartial 
ae es . 4. Observer cannot but be amused at the new develop- 

t and Indian politics. ents of Indian political activity and thought. 
Babu Bepin Chandra Pal, the super-lxtremist, is at present in Madras hurling 
anathema maranatha against the moderates and, incidentally, against Mr. Besant as 
well. . . This has created a very interesting situation. We have now several 
parties, viz., the moderates, the super-extremists, the extremists, extremist — 
moderates and the revolutionaries. We believe Mrs. Besant now stands midway 
between the moderates and the extremist—moderates, and judged by her recent 
writings one is tempted to believe that she is making frantic attempts to Join the 
moderate fold. . . Till recently the moderates were the anathema maranatha ot 
the High Priestess of the Home Rule cult; she availed herself of every opportu- 
Bi discredit them, and to damage their reputation. It is a very strange irony 
of fate that to-day the old lady has turned round with her overtures! . . . 
‘There may be moderates, fools enough to be cleanly taken in by the emotional 
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utterances of the old lady but the rank and file, and the leaders are not likely to 


allow themselves to be bamboozled. . . Her quarrels with her whilom friends, 
disciples, admirers and followers are no concern of ours ; let her and them boil 
together, we do not in the least mind it. We cannot, however, but feel amused 


- at the quarrel. Mrs. Besant herself set the example to her volatile following in the 


use of vituperation and denunciation. . . The question is whether a leader of 
her type * has no ‘settled convictions ”—to use a Balfourian phrase—and who 
is very likely to doff her coat to-morrow and become a staunch pro-Bureaucrat can 
create confidence in the country and get a following from outside her Theosophical 
circle which is pledged to support her through thick and thin as the members of 
a vendetta would their leader?. . . It is our conviction that Mrs. Besant has at 
last been found out, and shunned by the moderates and looked upon with distrust 
by the extremists she must necessarily create a part pledged to and obeying her 
to the end. We have seen that possessed of a highly emotional temperament she 
needs must always be in the lime light. receiving the homage of all and sundry, 


and to a person of her temperament obscurity or enforced retirement is leaving 
death.” 


3. The Hindu, of the 1st March, writes:—‘‘ The assiduous efforts of the 
Astilieia’ ealteliek ta Tadle Indo-British Association seem to have borne fruit 

S" ‘in the misguiding of British opinion. What kind 
of a scare-crow of a scheme, what a bitter mockery of a project of reform, is likely 
to emerge in the present state of things can be understood by reading between 
the lines of the Times’ remarks. There is an old familar ring about these 
sentences which betrays their inspiration if not their authorship. To call a 
‘facitious artificial agitation’ a protest in which every shade of public opinion 
has joined in no uncertain terms, is carrying fatuity‘to absurd lengths. Why, 
even the facile consciences of the prize-boys of the bureaucracy revolted at so 
wholesale a repression of civil rights as the Bills proposed! . . . Most British 
people have forgotten that such a country as India exists, much less that there 


. remained any unfulfilled pledges to carry out. The reactions of the Tilak case 


and the activities of the Sydenhamites have convinced such people as still bestowed 
a thought to India that British rule in India was seriously menaced. . . 80 
far as British opinion is concerned therefore we seem rapidly to be harking back, 
after a period of maudlin sentiment and carefully vague assurances of a new angle 
of vision, into the old comfortable ruts. Humanity, democracy and self-deter- 
mination once again become ineamngless catch-words east of Suez. . . It is 
not the first time that tall talk has been followed by mean actions and we are not 
surprised at the frame of mind which reconciles itself to ranting about the sacred 
rights of humanity and self-determination and in the same breadth abusing those 
who insist on defending their most elementary civil rights. . . We ask for 
bread and have half a brick heaved at our heads. Because we think the half 
brick might not quite suit our digestion, we are promptly told that we are not fit 
to be fed atall. It is strange logic, but evidently one that holds the field iat 
present in England where the idea seems to be: no repression no reform. So 
much for the keepers of a great democracy’s conscience.” ) 

The following appears in Justice, of the 1st March, ‘‘ Commenting on the 
debate in the Imperial! Legislative Council on the Rowlatt Bills, the London Times 
says that India is on the verge of another of those factious artificial agitations 
which have repeatedly disturbed the country during the last ten years. . . What 
the Times says is not without force. But who are responsible for over- 
rating the importance of these artificial agitations ? Who have been atronising 
and advancing the agitators to positions of prestige and influence ? the answer 
will leap to the lips of those who have followed Indian politics for the past two 
or three years. ‘I'he fact remains that the agitation of the variety described by 
the Times has been receiving encouragement, indirectly of course, at the hands 
of those whose duty it is to set their faces against everything artificial and objec- 


- tionable. We need not go farther than Madras for instances. In this part of 


India even the loyal people have been painfully surprised at the manner in which 
the agitators and the agitating class are preferred for almost everything dignified, 
to the representatives and spokesmen of the loyal millions ; and some people now 
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imagine that to be an agitator. against the Government and against the established 
order is the surest passport to official recognition, fame and popularity.” 


4. The Indian Patriot, of the 5th March, observes :—“ The history of the 


The press in India. Indian press is one long story of dismal sufferings, 
cruel persecution and unaccountable misery. 

Newspapers have been banned from entry to certain provinces in India ; they have 
been gagged with security and forfeiture and confiscation ; they have been 
tormented in diverse ways; their independence is gone and it is a struggle for 
existence. Various ways and means have been devised since the outbreak of the 
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war to silence the press and to stifle public opinion. ‘The early struggles were | 


nothing compared with the present-day difficulties, and the proud boast to establish 
a free press remains an unrealisable dream and ‘a baseless fakric of a vision’. 

Two years have gone by since the unrelenting attitude of the Viceroy found 
expression, and it is time that the question should receive mure detailed considera- 
tion, and may we not hope for tolerance of reasonable criticism of public acts and 
measures. Will not the Indian press be allowed to hold the acknowledged posi- 
tion of. ‘ protector of freedom, watchful guardian, eapable of uniting the weak 
against the encroachments of power’? Will an Indian editor be allowed to hold 
the worthy position of a ‘ruler of the world,’ as Carlyle put it? The question 
is of increasing importance, and the sooner the Government assuages popular 
feeling and indignation the better for the country.” 


5. United India and Indian States, for the week ending, 5th March, says :—- 
The Public Service C i Public Services Commission made their 
i sl litaititaie veg wom" recommendations long ago and the report is still 
being considered by the Government so far as the 
Indian-manned services are concerned. And when finally something is done, 
we shall hear that there is no money for their increase of pay without further 
taxation. So far as the European-manned services are concerned, the recom- 
mendations are being gradually carried into effect. Money will be found when 
the Government wants it. ‘The Imperial Police and Medical services will soon 
enjoy the increased rates of pay: they barked long at the big salaries paid to the 
Indian Civil Service and as a result, their salaries are raised by the Government 
on the principle, evidently, of live and let live. It is a wise maxim, but when 
the people who live and those let to live both live at the cost of the Indian 
tax-payer, the latter’s interest must, we urge, be considered foremost.” 


6. The following appears in United India and Indian States, for the week 
ending 5th March:—‘‘As we pointed out last 
week, the resemblances between India and the 
Philippines are so numerous and striking that the fate of these interesting 
Islanders is full of profound significance to the inhabitants of our own vast 
continent. . . We happen to know that there are people who call themselves 
countrymen of Fox and Gladstone according to whom Prussianism is not so black 
as it is painted and that though it may be bad in Europe, it is good in India. 
With regard to such opinions, it is sufficient at this time of the day to say merely 
that the war was fought for a different principle, the Allies fought and won it on 
a different principle. The Allies, the Peace Conference, are now pledged to the 
view that every nation however small or however weak is entitled to its own 
independent life and that therefore as good old Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman 
said, ata government (by foreign rulers) can never be a substitute for govern- 
ment by the people themselves. In India we want government by the people 
and the British Imperial connexion.” . 


7 New India, of the 5th March, says — on we ° its -, per 
~p.u:1 Friday next, when we hope the Government 0 

Indien ee pl Ao eine Madras will be left in no doubt as to the public 
- interpretation of its latest act of vandalism. . . 

One noteworthy feature of the present forfeiture order is the compilation of extracts 
_ from the articles, and not the articles themselves. . . Even more important it 
is to know whether the action of the Government of Madras is based on 
the passages now published or on the whole articles. Three members of the 
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Government are ignorant of Tamil. Did they, before sanctioning the forfeiture go 
through the translation of the whole articles or merely through the few selected 
sentences? . . . Lord Pentland is to retire ina few weeks, and this is perhaps 
his final reminder to the public, as to the mischief of ‘ other rule’ ia India.” | 


II 1,—LEeGIsLATION. 


8 The Madras Law Times, for the week ending 19th February, has the 
following :—‘“‘ To sum up, the proposed Bill abro- 
Bolshevism and Rowlattism. = Fates all sound rules of evidence and procedure ; 
it places the life, liberty, and property of every subject of His Majesty in India 
at the arbitrary will of an Executive not responsible to the people ; it abolishes 
the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts of law established in this country. 
We are of opinion that the draconian provisions of the all-comprehensive Indian 
Penal Code ought to be sufficient for any conceivable purpose. From the 
necessity to have such drastic powers concentrated in the hands of the Executive, 
it would seem to an outsider that India is in a state of chronic revolt. Even if it 
were so, which we deny, this is not the remedy. Indeed this smacks strongly of 
Bolshevism. Although the nature and aims of the Government of India are 
totally and fundamentally different from those of the Bolshevistic idealists, still 
there is a surprising similarity in the methods they employ, which may not be 
quite accidental. ‘There is the same distrust of lawyers, of Judges, and of the 
ordinary courts of justice with their attendant formalities.” 


9. The Commonweal, for the week ending 28th February, observes :—‘ The 
stage in India this week has been occupied chief 
The Rowlatt Bills and protest by protest meetings against the Rowlatt Bills, 
meetings. Bombay being especially noticeable for its persistent 
opposition. Meetings have been held day after day, with well-known speakers 
at each, and the volume of disapproval grows as time goeson. . . Indians 
have had too much experience of the exaggerated use of coercion in the past to 
regard with equanimity the possession by the Government of such sweeping 
powers. . . Moreover, when the Bille become Acts, liberty ceases to exist in 
India. Liberty is very imperfect now, but when it depends on the proclamation 
of the Ruler it is not liberty at all. We shall be living under a pure despotism, 
hitherto unknown in India, and we shall hold everything by the mercy of the 
Viceroy. He may not intern, or imprison, or take our money as security, but he 
can do so at his own will and pleasure; that is, we shall be under the will of a 
man, not under the rule of the law. These Bills abolish liberty everywhere, by 
utting anyone in any area in danger of punishment by one man’s will. 
Is it wonderful that we cannot trust authorities who behave in this way not to 
commit wrongs under cover of discretion, to say nothing of the worthlessness of 
Government promises made to procure the passage of obnoxious measures, as the 
promise of the Hon’ble Mr. Sinba—now Under Secretary of State for India— 
that a man should receive interest on the security he was compelled to lodge. 
Security has now become the imposition of a yearly fine—a scandalous abuse.” 


10. The WNattonalisi, of the 2nd March, writes:—‘‘ People have begun to 


Rowlattism and passive despair; hopes raised and dashed to the ground, 
veslshonsia. prices ruling high and holding no prospect of the 
slightest fall, distress staring every Indian in the 

face by the high-handed behaviour of soul-less wheels in the great machine of the 


present day administration, are all contributing to make the sense of despair 
deeper and deeper day after day. What is the result of this despair? It either 
kills all activity in men and makes them mere cynics and fatalists or it drives 
them mad and throws them into the hands of bravadoes, bomb-throwers, and 
secret revolutionaries. The ineffectiveness of moderate politics has well-nigh 


exasperated the country. . . What is the real antidote to all this chaos—we 
answer emphatically it is none other than Passive Resistance.” 


11, Justice of the 3rd ree. vate bes Against Mr. Gandhi’s new movement 
io. all loyal and law-abiding citizens must set their 
Bne Gandhi and the Rowlatt faces” The Rowlatt Bills are aimed at the most 
dangerous of criminals. "They will not interfere 
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with constitutional agitation which will go on as before and must go on as before. 
Let us bearthat in mind. If these Bills were intended to stop, or make legitimaté 
forms of political activity impossible, we would be among the first to oppose 
them. But they are not so intended. What then is the object of this passive 
resistance movement? It is a mischievous idea which enlightened public opinion 
all over the country must unqualifiedly condemn.” 


The Hindu, of the 7th March, writes :—** The telegrams from Delhi published 


Hixpv, 


elsewhere, show that the interview of Mahatma Gandhi with His Excellency the ath Mar. 1919. 


Viceroy has not relieved the situation, and that the attitude of Mr. Gandhi 
ramains unchanged in respect of his firm adherence to adopting the principle of 
passive resistance in case the Rowlatt Bills are passed into law. The interview 
has cleared the air in so far as it has been made clear to the representative of His 
Majesty’s Government in this country, viz., the Viceroy, by so selfless, so 
farfamed, and such a spiritual public worker as Mr. Gandhi that a large part 
of the thinking people of this country are prepared to resort to passive resistance 
in case the Rowlatt Bills are passed into law. That the uiovement of passive 
resistance has been seriously set on foot, that it is gaining ground and that it is 
likely to spread soon over every nook and corner of the country, there is already 
ample evidence to show. ‘The name of Mahatma Gandhi is itself a soul-stirring 
force. . . ‘The issue is now reduced to this: Either the Government must in 
deference to the unanimous public opinion in the country, abandon the Bills or 
they must face the fierce and widespread agitation for passive resistance which 
the proposed law will produce. . . As the proposed laws are subversive of 
their fundamental rights as citizens, and as their enactment will be in direct 
opposition to the view of the people at large as well as of their representatives 
in the Legislative Council, they do not possess the elements which render obedience 
on their part, a matter of moral obligation.” 


12. The Indian Patriot, of the 4th March, states The committee proposes 
. changes such as would not destroy the general 
ar deat camber ne of the Bill, and it is definitely laid down 
in the preamble and other sub-clauses that the Criminal Emergency Powers Bill is 
intended to cope with anarchical and revolutionary crime alone. The time-limit 
laid down will not afford considerable satisfaction as the measure 1s viewed as a 
menace to the liberties of the people. . . Changes here and there in the Bill 
are not the best means for making the Bill acceptable. The principle is wrong 
and the methods employed are faulty ; and the findings of the Select Committee 
follow in the main those principles and methods which have been shown times 
without number to be quite unnecessary in the best and truest interests of the 
country. . . The Government has not shown any deference to the reasoned 
opinion of the country, and they will have learnt by this time the intense force of 
public feeling against the Bill. We need not here enter into a lengthy discussion 
of the provisions of the Bill as amended to show that the public still view it asa 
grave menace to the liberties and rights of the people of India.” 


The Madras Government and Hi sey of the 5th March, has the 
the City Municipal Bill. tines titi sii, 
“That is what the Madras Corporation has said to the Madras Government 
about the new City Municipal Bill. We know that such polite refusals will have 
no effect on the Madras Government. That worthy body believes in ramming 
down the throats of municipal institutions in this Presidency not what the munici- 
pal bodies want but what the Government thinks is good for them. The process 
is very much like a mother administering caster oil to a child, with this difference, 
that the castor oil generally does good to the child, while the municipal measures 
of the Madras Government, as a rule, have the opposite effect. 

‘¢ But we are thinking more about the effect that the resolution paesed by the 
Madras Corporation at a special meeting last evening will have on those two high 
functionaries, the Viceroy and the Secretary of State. . . The Montford report 
goes so far as to say that its distinguished authors could not content themselves 
with reforms in the sphere of local self-government as ‘ Indian hopes and aspira- 
tions have been roused to such a pitch that it is idle to imagine that they will now 
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be appeased by merely making over to them the management of urban and rural 
boards.” Quiteso, If Indian aspirations will not be appeased by merely making 
over to them the management of urban and rural boards, how much more Indian 
aspirations will be ruffled by not handing over to them even the management of 
a and rural boards?. . . The City Municipal Bill, however useless it may 
be as an instalment of municipal reform, is exceedingly valuable as an index of 
the nature of the Montagu reforms of the future. And if this is the nature of the 
reforms that India is going to get, may the good Lord deliver us from Montagu 
reforms ? ” 


I1V.—Native Srates, 


14. The Malabar Herald, of the Ist ee ov Le to, Eo ord 

. instant, Mr. J. W. Bhore, B.a., I.C.8., will vacate 

Aaasiy eee Sonne his office as the Diwan of Cochin which he has 

held for the past five years with what credit we 

shall endeavour to show as briefly as possible. We have no doubt that the whole 

of Cochin, with the exception of a microscopic minority composed chiefly of 

scheming sycophants, will have heaved a sigh of great relief when they heard of 

Mr. Bhore’s impending departure from the shores of Cochin &s a piece of positive 

information. As he is now leaving Cochin for good we, who have watched its 

affairs, would be failing in duty if we do not pay him a tribute which he richly 
deserves as the weakest administrator Cochin has ever had.” 


VERNACULAR PAPERS, 


I.—Foreian Po.irics. 


15. The Desabhaktan, of the 26th February, observes :—It it seen that, 
though the war has stopped in a way, the Germans 
have not given up their wicked propagandist work. 
It is reported that their work is being carried on unchecked in America and that 
the chief mission of the German spies 1s to create ill-feeling between England and 
America. It is also stated that they have succeeded in their attempt to a small 
extent. The Times of India observes that, in such circumstances, if Germans are 
permitted to reside in India, great danger is likely to be caused by them here and 
that the Government should be careful in this matter. 


16. Adverting to a note of warning given by Mr. Gandhi to the Government 
tle te Bet Bik of India, that unless the grievances of the Indians 
3 in South Africa are redressed, passive resistance is 
likely to be resorted to there, the Desabhaktan, of the 27th February, observes :— 
Mr. Gandhi says that, if the Government of India remain silent on the matter, 
the lot of the Indians who have been residing for generations together in the 
places where gold mines are worked in South Africa, will become very miserable. 
It is noted in the conditions of the passive resistance formed in 1914 that the 
liberty of the Indians in South Africa should not be forfeited. What to say of 
the Government of South Africa who contravene this stipulation and attempt to 
confiscate the liberty of the Indians without realising that they too are British 
subjects? If the statement made during the war, that the Indians also hold equal 
status with the other members in the British Empire, is true, it is necessary that 
the Government of India should put a stop to the exce8ses committed in South 
Africa. Is there none to question the South African Government who grew fat 


German propagandist work. 


on the labour of the Indian coolies and on the blood shed by the Indians in | 


sugarcane plantation and coal mines ? 


The Swadesamitran and the Desabhaktan, of the 27th February, reproduce 
in ‘T'amil an abstract of a letter written to the press 
by Mr. M. K. Gandhi, with reference to a telegram 
received from South Africa complaining against the stringent application of 
certain laws prejudicially to the interests of the Indians in that place. 


17. The Swadesamitran, of the 25th February, publishes the substance of a 
lengthy article on this subject contributed by 
a correspondent to the Herald, in which the follow- 
ing finds place among others :—The first sinful act perpetrated by these Russian 
extremists is that they have made public the treaties entered into in secret. This 
provoked the statesmen and the Governments of the allied countries. The devices 
adopted by statesmen without the knowledge and consent of representative 
assemblies called the Parliament or the Senate were brought to light. Further 
the secret views of the statesmen of the allied countries were revealed to the 
public in spite of their proclaiming that they were working with the purest of 
motives. Such an act of the Russian extremists will never be excused by 
Ministers, office of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and Ambassadars. 


18. The Swadesamitran, of the 26th February, describes at length the hard- 
ships suffered by the Indian labourers in the 
plantations of Ceylon and observes :——The root of 
all this misery is the ignorance of the labourers. Without any idea of the nature 
of the country they are to serve in, the work they have to do, and the wages they 
have to get in return, they get into the clutches of the planters through the 
kankanis. It will be sheer injustice if the Government should merely look at an 
educated person duping the ignorant. But neither the Government of India nor 
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the Government of Ceylon have taken adequate steps to prevent most of the 
labourers being taken to plantations by deceptive words. Some-years ago, a 
committee was appointed by the Government of Ceylon to inquire into the 
complaint about the condition of labourers and Mr. Sundaram, a barrister of 


- Ceylon, writes that the report of this committee has long ago been received and 


has been communicated only to the planters. If this is a fact, we have to remark 
that the Ceylon Government are partial, as the labourers that work in the planta- 
tions are also equally interested in the matter. Ifthe report 1s made public, the 
labourers or others interested in their behalf, can say what portions of it are 
detrimental to their interests. The planters are said to be the primary cause for 


‘the hardships of the coolies. To remove these hardships, why should the planters 


alone be consulted ? Indian leaders should at once attend tothis. The recruiters 
may allege the stress of the present situation as a reason and induce many to 
emigrate. But as the services of these coolies are required in India alone, it is 
the duty of the Government to prevent them from going out in view of the wages, 
etc., they might earn here. The sufferings of the coolies in Ceylon are known to 
all and as the conditions there are worse than those obtaining here, it behoves the 
Government to prevent the recruitment of coolies in this country. 


19. The Desabhaktan, of the 8rd March, reproduces an article from the Amrita 
Bazaar Patrika which quotes an extract from the 
Evening Standard to show that the decision at the 
Paris Conference, that only the five great powers «an form the league, was 
resented by the smaller European States end observes:—We thought that the 
League of Nations would at least be a league of whitemen. It is clear only now 
how even the smaller countries of the whites are to be excluded from this league. 
This shows the fraternal feeling of the great powers towards the smaller States, 
though the latter too are occupied by the white races. The guiding principle 
seems to be only that might is right, and it is really a mockery for people, who 
are immersed in worldly attachment, to talk of rare subjects like ‘human brother- 
hood ’ and ‘ divine equality ’. 
With reference to the draft rules of aa ES of Nations, the Andhra- 
ey vani, of the 22nd February, remarks :—Those rules 
The Langue of Nations. of the League of N 0 which relate to the 
dependent nations are defective. The League is expected to set right these 
defects, when they come to discuss the draft rules. . . It is not proper that 
such a vast country as India should have no representation on the League. The 
people believe that it is the noble duty of the British nation to accord to India an 
equal place with the Colonies which are within the Empire. We hope that the 
rulers will soon justify the expectations of the people. 


In its leader under this heading, the Kistnapairika, of the Ist March 


, writes:—When an article is found without an 

The Sagpes of Falters owner or when its rightful owner is dispossessed of 

it, strangers other than the owner are generally treated as partners in respect to 
that article. The League of Nations has been created with the object of prevent- 
ing dissensions among these partners. Thus, there is the seed of injustice in the 
very inception of the League. There are black races in Africa. Still, they are 
not regarded as the people of Africa. In spite of this fact, South Africa has been 
recognized asa self-governing country. What is meant by South Africa? It 
means the few white people who have settled in South Africa and their govern- 
ment which has been recognized as independent. What is to become of the 
original inhabitants who have been in South Africa long, long before the advent 
of the white people? . . . Australia, New Zealand and other colonies also 
are similarly treated. The few white settlers who have recently come and 
lived for some years become the owners. Is it not such owners who rule the 
League of Nations? See the justice of it! When the question of the German 
colonies comes up, they want to drive the Germans out of them on the ground 
that they have ill-treated the original inhabitants. Why should they not also 
inquire how the original inhabitants in South Africa and Australia are being 
treated ? The oppression of labourers in the Congo State by the Belgians is now 
a matter of history. Still, Belgium can keep the Congo State in their possession, 


The League of Nations. 
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It is thus clear that the League of Nations is intended to facilitate the partition 
among its members without any hitch, and not to do justice to the voiceless 
original inhabitants. Further, it is for the most part wealthy men, owners of 
factories, capitalists and their followers who are now dominating in the Govern- 
ment of every country. . . Finding no other way of escape from the tyranny 
of the rich, the labourers are obliged to develop their social strength. They are 
now giving to the owners of factories an idea of their social strength by means of 
their strikes. . . ‘here is no wonderin the wealth of the rich, amassed with 
the’ tears of labourers, proving in the end to be poison to the world. This 
western commerce is depriving, on one hand, the labouring classes in the west of 
their status as men, while it drains the resources of foreign countries on the other. 
This economic’ problem is the cause of endless trouble among the western 
continents. look at the present condition of Russia. It is the labouring classes 
that have rebelled all over the country. They have taken possession of large 
tracts of land, driving out proprietors out of their estates where they have been, 
till now, enjoying all pleasures. They are splitting up those estates into small 

ieces and dividing them among themselves. The workmen in factories are 
driving out the owners of their facturies and working the factories themselves, 
sharing the profits. . . They are backing up their cause and power by the 
force of arms. This terrible revolution is undoubtedly the outcome of capitalism 
in Europe. It is also spreading in Germany, and it is not possible to say to what 
extent it may go. Since the defeat of the Labour Party in the last general 
elections in England, a strong reaction has been in progress there. The recent 
labour strikes prove this fact. England is in a serious crisis to-day. . . In 
addition to this struggle between labour and capitalism, a clash between women 
and men threatens to be imminent as regards professions. . . There is one 
more fact. A sort of jealousy between Europe and America seems to be in 
progress. America has realized a profit which is more than her loss during the 
war, and the problem which confronts every American to-day is how to make the 
American commerce the greatest in the world. The Americans also entertain a 
fear that they may have to face European competition. The Kuropeans are 
troubled on their part by the doubt whether they can stand the American 
competition. It has been published that America is going to double her navy. 
Why should they? It may be said beyond all doubt that the competition of 
Europe alone has led to this step. From the cables which ure being received, it 
is understood that Americans are grumbling that they have only one vote in the 
League of Nations while the British Empire has been allowed five. There are 
many more points of discord of this sort. We shall describe them in our nex; 
issue and see how far the League of Nations can be helpful in setting them right 


Commenting in the course of its leader on the draft rules of the League 
of Nations, the Andhrapatrika, weekly of the 19th 


The rules of the League of February, 


Mobiens observes:— . . . From this, it will 


be clear that there is very little hope of redemption 
for dependent countries. We suspect that the provision entrusting the adminis- 
tration of dependent countries to big powers in the interests of the subject nation 
contains in it the seeds of future wars. . . The first eight rules go to exclude 
India which has rendered great help in the war, from the Peace Conference. 
Though the League was formed for the purpose of establishing peace and dharma 
(righteousness) in the world, the rules make it clear that its object is to safeguard 
the rights of European powers and to provide against any foreign inroad on 
them. Its object is not the protection of the rights of all nations. 
Countries like India, Egypt and Mesopotamia will have to advance under the 
domination of full-grown powers. ‘This arrangement,-it will be understood, 
recludes the possibility of the grant of self-government to them in this age. 
he League of Nations does not recognize the national soul, honour and individu- 
ality of countries like India. The history of the world loudly proclaims that the 
ruling powers cannot enable their subject nations to acquire individuality. 
History does not furnish an instance of a nation willingly leaving a country which 


it has conquered. It seems to be an idle dream that the League of Nations 
will be able to accomplish this object. . . 
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Writing on this subject, the Swadeshabhimant, of the 28th February, 
. remarks :—Those dominions which are completely 
—— autonomous have a place in the League of Nations, 
This makes it certain that India will have no place in it. Under the system of 
Mandatory States the German and Turkish Colonies will have to remain under 
the shelter of some leading States such as England and France for some (7) time. 
If President Wilson should agree to this, it will be contrary to the 14 points 
announced by him prior to setting foot on Huropean soil. The influence of the 
atmosphere of Europe is such that President Wilson, the moment he set foot on 
European soil has had to go contrary to his previous suggestions. We are unable 
to say whether it is the soil or the climate of Europe that wields this influence. 


20. Referring to the announcement made by the Local Government recently, 
that all restrictions imposed upon the emigration of 
Indian coolies to Ceylon have now been removed, 
the Desabhaktan, of the 4th February, regrets that 
the Government have not made any reference about how far the hardships 
suffered by the Indian coolies in Ceylon have been removed, and adds :--We now 
learn that, in addition to the ‘useless’ commission appointed by the Local Gov- 
ernment to inquire about the condition of the coolies in Ceylou, the Government 
of Ceylon also appointed another committee of inquiry and that that Government 
now propose to take action on the recommendations of their committee. We 
learn also that these recommendations are favourable to the Kuropean capitalists 
and prejudicial to the poor Indian coolies. We are, therefore, surprised at the 
Local Government having merely announced the removal of restrictions in the 
matter of emigration of coolies to Ceylon, without giving any information to the 
people about the work of the new committee. 


21. The Andhrapatrika, of the 4th March, says:—lIt is strange that while 
everybody is hoping that after the conclusion of 
peace, there will be a reduction in destructive 
weapons, the Americans are trying to increase their navy for three years. It is 
difficult to understand how such a step will help to promote peace. 


22. Uhe Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 25th February, writes: —Japan has the 
Sepen-cod Chine. wicked ambition of taking China into her possession. 

China has come to know of this. At the instigation 

of Japan, China has not been treated with the respect she deserved at the Peace 
Conference. China is discontented in consequence. Japan wants to introduce 


the Munroe doctrine into Asia. Japan’s attitude towards China shows how she 
has been blinded by power. 


23. In an article referring to Germany’s unwillingness to fulfil the conditions 


Germany and the war. of the armistice, the Mysore Siar, of the 23rd Febru- 


onde ary, after explaining that Germany is sure to be 
completely ruined if she should be so foolish as to renew fighting, proceeds to 


observe :—- Though German leaders.have themselves confessed recently that their 
internal affairs were so bad that they could not but sue for peace, there are some 


Indian Bolsheviks among us who in their pride regarding Germany find satis- 
faction in asserting that Germany has not been defeated at all. 


24. The Qaumi Report, of the 22nd February, referring to the dastardly 


in ee co Oe ee attack made on the French Premier, writes :— 
tha Mian Canieetaae Though such occurrences are common in Europe, 
extraordinary importance attaches to the outrage 

t of the Peace Conference. There is probably 


The emigration of Indian }a- 
bourers to Cey!on. 


The American Navy. 


as the victim is the Presiden 
something behind it all. 


European dynasties _ are frequently established by such unlawful means. 
The strange thing about it is that Europe spreads anarchy and puts the blame on 
Asia! e.g., to investigate the causes of sedition, a Rowlatt Commission was found 
to be necessary and now to prevent sedition a Rowlatt Act is regarded as essential. 
It is said that India contains a very large number of seditious germs and if they 
are not destroyed the Government will be overthrown. But we do not know 


that how many such youths there are in this unfortunate country who are 
capable of destroying kingdoms and overthrowing ministries. 
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It is said that there are some secret societies in India and several high officers 
have been assassinated. Wedo not understand how the germs of sedition and 
anarchism have been destroyed in Europe and how the continent of Asia can 
compete with even one of the islands of Europe. | 


25. The Qaumi Report, of the 1st March, coms on the reply given by "mt arcar, 


Sir William Vincent on behalf of the Government 1st Mar. 1919. 
t and Khalifate. ; : 
ee “g regarding the question of the Khalifate raised by 
the Hon’ble Nawab Mir Asad Ali Khan Bahadur at the Imperial Legislative 


Council, observes :—The Home Member has failed to realize the importance of 
the question or to frankly reassure the Muhammadans. The Government had 
promised to preserve the sanctity of the holy places but the explanation which 
it now offers after the lapse of three years is really amazing oa compels us to 
express our regret. Lord Curzon’s interpretation of late Majesty’s promise was 


simply astounding but now we have to admit that Sir William Vincent is not a 
whit inferior to his Lordship in his exegesis. 


The editor, referring to the reply given by the Honourable Member regarding 
the question of the restoration of the holy places to the Khalifate, writes :— 


This is a question which will naturally be uppermost in the minds of at 
least seven crores of Indian Muhammadans and they earnestly hope that it may 
soon be settled. Although Sir William Vincent’s reply is sympathetic and friendly 
but it cannot satisfy the desire of Muhammadans nor meet the needs of the case. 


Cannot His Majesty’s Government go a step further? Surely tke realm of 
sympathy is a vast one. 


IIl.—Homs ADMINISTRATION. 


(5) . Courts. 
26. Referring to the decision in the case filed in England by Tilak against Suapuemateninans, 
is Cobia ina Sir Valentine Chirol, the Swadeshabhimani, of the seth Fee 1919. 


28th February, remarks :—The opponent is a per- 
sonage like Chirol, who has the sympathies of the Bombay Government. Big 
retired officials such as Lord Sandhurst and Sir Richard Lamb are his witnesses. 
Further, the name Tilak itself is hateful to Government, Under these circum- 
stances, whatever be the side on which truth and justice rest, almost everyone 
must have guessed beforehand, how far the decision would be in favour of ‘liilak. 
Such a decision of the goddess of justice asthe above ina pure atmosphere like 
that of England is not undesirable (?) ‘When we look into the biography of 
patriots like Tilak, we find that the greater portion of their intellect, energy, 
wealth and life has been used up in the struggle against the bureaucracy in India. 
Sometimes as a patriot and sometimes in individual capacity, sometimes for dis- 
proving extraordinary accusations such as sedition, at other times for clearing 
terrible charges of moral degradation such as the production of false documents 
—in these various ways was Tilak’s priceless energy spent. If this is not due to 
the present crooked times then it must be due to the great ill-luck of India. 


(a) Education. 


27. The Hindu Nesan, of the 26th February, reproduces in ‘'amil ‘Bulletin’? "po Nzsm, 
No. 2 on this subject issued by Mr. G.S. Arundale, 26th Feb. isis. 

which contains an observation to the following | 

effect :—It is said that many of the leaders hitherto regarded by us as supremely 

trustworthy have been bribed by the Government and have consequently changed 

their attitude at present and that certain others have adopted their present attitude 

with the hope of getting some high appointments. 


Referring to the speech of Mr. Yusuf Ali in the Bedford College on Axvuzsrarema, 
National educaésin elementary education, the Andhrapatrika, of the ig sg ~ 
3 ; Ist March, says under this heading:— ... 
Considering the changes introduced by Mr. Fisher in England, it is the duty of 
the Government to introduce national] education in India. | 


National education week. 
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28. »ring to the administration report.of the Educational Department for 

% — - . + the -year 1917-18, the Vartakamitran, of the 13th 
Education in the Madras February, observes :—Though statisties appear to 
Presidency. be satisfactory, still when the population of the 
presidency and the amount of expenditure incurred are considered, the result does 
not appear to be commensurate with the labour involved. If financial aid is 
being rendered properly, there is no reason why the number of private schools 
should decrease by 9°3 per cent, while the number of public schools has shown 
an increase of 3°7 per cent. This gives room for one to suppose that the Educa- 
tional Department is retarding the increase in the number of private institutions, 
with the object of showing that all the credit in the progress of education is due 
tothem. It isa great mistake on the part of the Department to give room for such 
an impression. The people wish to have education under their control, while 
the department besides baffling their efforts in this direction, 1s intent upon its 
own improvement, regardless of the progress of education. What exactly is the 
nature of education which the people should get and how it should be imparted, 
can better be decided by the people and their representatives. So it behoves the 
department to bestir itself to create feeling in the public to become zealous in 
improving their education by establishing various kinds of schools as they like 
and by maintaining them, and is not proper for the department to waste public 
funds. If it errs in this matter, it is necessary that the Government should ask 
for proper explanations and rectify it. If the Government who are of opinion 
that the Indians are not fit to discharge their own responsibilities, wish to take on 
themselves these responsibilities for ever, stifling, through the bureaucrats, the 
little amount of spirit in the people, it is beyond the possibility of not only the 


British but also of any Government on earth to make the people fit to take up 
their own responsibilities. 


29. Adverting to one of the resolutions to be moved by the Hon’ble Mr. 
, B. V. Narasimha Ayyar at the next meeting of the 
The Hon’ble Mr. B. V. 


Masesimhe Ayyar end vernacular Madras Legislative Council, to the effect that this 


Council recommends to His Excellency the 
Governor in Council that the vernacular newspapers 
should be permitted to report the proceedings of the Legislative Council, the 
Desabhaktan, of the 25th February, observes :—It is a well-known fact that the 
reporters of vernacular newspapers are not being allowed to attend the meetings 
of the Legislative Council so as to enable them to publish the proceedings of the 
Council then and there. In reply to a communication on this subject after the 
Desabhaktan was started, the Government informed us that there was no accom- 
modation available for the correspondent of this paper in the Council Chamber 
and this reply took us by surprise. On learning since that two or three reporters 
are allowed into the Chamber for Anglo-Indian papers such as the Mail and the 
Times, We again wrote to the Government about the partial treatment, with the 
result that no reply has been received up to date. It is said that the reporter of 
the Swadesamitran alone is admitted. Perhaps the Government think that 


newspapers. 


granting permission to this reporter will satisfy all the vernacular papers. While 
generally one reporter should be permitted for each paper, it is sheer partiality to 
allow two or three reporters for every Anglo-Indian paper and completely 


withhold permission to the reporters of the vernacular papers. ‘I'he Legislative 
Council exists for the benefit of the public and the people are very eager to read 
the proceedings of its meetings. Most of the a ia of vernacular papers are 
ignorant of English. It is, therefore, necessary that the reporters of these papers 
should be admitted to Council meetings, so that the proceedings of these meetings 
may be published in them then and there. We submit that it is not proper to 
show partiality in such trivial matters. If there is no accommodation available 

for the correspondents of these papers, why should not the Government provide 

additional accommodation for them? Where is the reed to admit more than one 
reporter for papers such as the Mail, the Hindu, and the Times? We hope that 
mee brea ng: pire beeagy ~ spirit - this resolution and make suitable arrange- 

reporters of vernac 
any Res English bal ular papers being treated in the same way 48 
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"80, Under this heading; the’ Andhrapatrika, of the 1st March, writes :—The 

ide ible id Salis President of the Transval Indian Association has 

ex : ‘sent a‘cable to this country to the effect that 
attempts are made in South Africa to obstruct and destroy Indian commerce. 
A bold attitude like that which was taken up by Lord Hardinge, should 
now be adopted and two prominent men should be sent from this country to hold 
an inquiry. Otherwise, Mr. Gandhi says that South Africa cannot but be dis- 
turbed once more by the passive resistance movement. . . Once more, the 
South African problem confronts us. Unless India soon gets the status of self- 
governing colonies, it will be readily understood that she cannot command 
respect, whatever be the attempts made. | 


' 31. While expressing —_ ° 3 yee of the Government to remove 
; the Medical School at Calicut to Coimbatore, the 
——— Manorama, of the 2ist February, points. out that 
the Government will be doing immense good to the people if they give pecuniar 
aid to some women of Malabar to undergo training in midwifery for which, it 
says, Calicut will be an excellent centre as there is a women’s hospital at that 
place. It also points out that at present many délivery cases prove fatal as they 
are conducted by ignorant women of the dhobi caste, and invites the attention 
of the Government to the matter. 


Reverting to the subject of the transfer of the Medical School from 
Calicut to Coimbatore, the Manorama, of the 25th 
The Medical School at Calicut. February, suggests that, as the report on Medical 
Schools for 1917-18 shows that the majority of the students of the Medical School 
belong to Malabar and the adjoining district of South Kanara and therefore the 
transfer of the school from Calicut is regrettable, and as Calicut is every way a 
more convenient centre for students, the Government of Madras may be pleased 
to reconsider the proposed transfer. 


82. A correspondent writing in the Manorama, of the 25th February, affirms 
that the statements made by a correspondent in the 
Manorama of Ilth February and abstracted on 
page 224 of Report No. 7, regarding the inefficiency of aided elementary schools, 
produces an altogether false impression about these schools. 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


33. Adverting to the reference made by the Government of Madras to the 

The Collect minleioslity ond Calicut Municipal Council regarding the introduc- 

i Wesseaiion of Adsticeeiien tion of the Prevention of Adulteration Act in the 

Act. municipality, the Manorama, of the 25th February, 

. considers that in view of the gross adulteration of 

milk, sour milk and ghee now practised there and the consequent danger to public 
health, the introduction of the Act is absolutely necessary. 


34, The Jaridah-t-Rozgar, of the 24th February, in a leader on this eubject 
writes :—It is not unknown to the public how 
seriously India has been affected by the ravages of 
this deadly disease and how rapidly it has reduced the population. The Govern- 
ment besides adopting every possible measure for the prevention of the disease 
has spent and is spending large sums of money under this head. 
At present dissatisfaction is being caused among the Muhammadan community 
ty the recent method of taking blood smears from the dead bodies of the 
uhammadan men and women with the object of ascertaining whether death is 


due to plague and by the delay in internment occasioned by obtaining a death 
certificate. 


The Jaridah-i-Rogsgar, of the 25th February, has the following letter from 
a correspondent, Moulvi Haji Muhammad 
Habibullah Sahib, son of the Chief Kazi Shums-ul- 
_— Haji Moulvi Obeidullah Sahib, in which he enumerates the points opposed 
to religion. Be 

-  Cerfain of the Plague Regulations that have been introduced by the Corpora- 
tion authorities for the prevention of this disease are such that Islam from a 


Aided elementary schools. 


Plague and its prevention. 


Plague and its prevention. 
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sanitary point of view agrees fully with them, while others’ are so objectionable: 


- that Muhammadans neither accept nor tolerate them inasmuch as they are opposed 


Hispu Nesan, 
Madras, 
26th Feb. 1919. 


Dravivax, ~ 


ras, 
ist Mar. 1919. 


SwaDEsaMITRAN, 


25th Feb. 1919. 


to the sacred law and antagonistic to religion. 


(1) It is contrary to Islam to take blood smears from a dead body whether 


: t tilate it in any Way. | a 
— 7 sy Teds ry pormiseible in islam "that a woman should be unveiled and 


seen by a person who is not a relative and therefore a privileged person. 


(3) Religion commands that a body should be buried expedetiously. In. 


other words it is opposed to the religious sentiments to delay internment simply 
for the purpose of btaining a certificate. 


(h) Railways. 


35. Commenting on the administration report of the Indian railways for: 


, ; : 1917-18. the Hindu Nesan, of the 26th Febr 

a observes that the railway authorities have, as rng 4 
possible, discharged their duties with an eye on the needs of the people, and 
remarking that no attention was, however, paid last year to the difficulties of the 
third-class passengers about which there 1s a loud complaint throughout the length 
and breadth of India, hopes that the railway authorities will hereafter at least 
take steps to secure the comfort of these passengers. 


(j) Salt and Abkari. 


86. The Dravidan, of the 1st March, reproduces in Tami an article by a 
correspondent to the Madras Times detailing the 
relation existing at present between the Government 
and salt manufacturers. 


(4) General. 


87. The Swadesamitran, of the 25th February, reproducesin Tamil an abstract 
of the address recently delivered by Sir Daniel 
Hamilton in the Bengal Co-operative Conference, 
and, adverting toa statement made by him that Indian politicians demand control 
over the purse which, however is empty and to a touching reference in the address 
to the position of India in the British Empire, observes:—Want of money is the 
cause of India’s poverty in every respect and if this money is made easily avail- 
able for the agriculturists at low rates of interest, the country will be saved. 
Sir Daniel has clearly said that it behoves the Government to do this and also 
points out the large revenuesderived by them by means of import and export duties, 
the cash.reserved by them in exchange for the paper currency and the profit in 


Government and salt licensees. 


Co-operative Credit Societies. 


minting silver. If all these funds, instead of being kept in England, are retained © 


and utilized in India, there will be a large sum available fur being advanced to 
agriculturists at easy rates of interest. The Indians have had an eye on these 
items for a long time but the Government, in spite of all representations, are 
keeping a major portion of these amounts in England itself and lending sums out 
of this only to millionaries like Messrs. Samuel & Co. in London on easy terms. 
Sir Daniel further states that a scheme should be framed for the formation 
of co-operative credit societies within a fixed period throughout the country. 


Though the benefits resulting from these societies are borne out b 
experience, still a sufficient number of such societies have not yet been Poel | 
When this ‘movement was started, work progressed somewhat rapidly at the 
outset. Subsequently, somehow or other, the Government came, to the conclusion 
that it was more important to improve the efficiency of the work of the existing 


societies than to start new ones. As a result of this, the growth in the number of 


societies has been retarded. Sir Daniel is opposed to this view. Realising that 
the movement will not progress at all if it should depend on non-officials, Sir 
Daniel urges that in every large province 200 officials should be appointed every 
re for the purpose. For the last seven or eight!years, the Government have been 


esitating in this matter with some suspicion about the development of the 


co-operative credit societies. The prosperity of the country will increase only if 
the societies grow in number and sufi 


transactions. Otherwise, the country will continue to be in the same state a3 at 


cient funds are made available for their 


~ 


~ 
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present like the water in a stagnant pool. Which of the two do the Government 
prefer ? 


38. The Desabhaktan, of the 25th February, publishes, from the pen of a 
correspondent, certain extracts in which the follow- 
| ing occur :—It is but right that the people of any 
country should safeguard their liberty. ‘I will never allow the liberty of the 
people of a country being guarded by the people of another country ” — Henry 
Gratton. . . ‘“‘It is liberty that is the proper remedy for discontent and 
sedition.”—Asguith. ‘* A Government exists not for the benefit of the authorities, 
but for the welfare of the subjects.” — Cicero 


89. The Swadesamitran and the Desabhaktan, of the 25th February, and the 

_ , Hindu Nesan, of the 26th idem publish in Tamil a 

Industrial reconstruction 12 summary of a lecture delivered on this subject 

india. : by Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal on the 24th idem on the 
Triplicane beach. 


40. The Swadesamitran, of the 24th February, publishes, in Tamil, an 
abstract of an address delivered by Mr. Bipin 
Chandra Pal on the 23rd idem at Tondiarpet on 
this subject, in the course of which he is said to have observed as follows with 
reference to the Brahman-non-Brahman controversy in South India :—Every one 
in the country should secure voting franchise and have the right of electing 
popular representatives. The administration of the country should be conducted 
in accordance with the wishes of these representatives. Non Brahmans should 
strive to secure this condition, and there is no good in contesting for Government 
appointments. J.et us suppose that a member of a community gets a_ high office. 
Of what benefit is it to that community? If, on account of such petty matters, 
differences should crop up among us, the authorities will act lke the monkey who 
acted as a mediator inthe story of the cats. Where is the guarantee that they 
will not wrest back the next day the post which they give today ? 


The ory of swaray. 


Social reforms. 


41. Referring tothe Viceroy’s speech in the last session of the Imperial 
Legislative Council, the Vartakamitran, of the 20th 
February, observes:—The Viceroy has said that 
India could not have attained this condition but for the exertion of the European 
merchants and Indian Civil Service officials. ‘This is the most veritable of truths. 
Every one would have found out whether the present condition of India is one 
to evoke praise or commisseration. The condition of Indian trade is too well 
known. The observations made by the Viceroy with reference to the interests of 
European merchants provoke laughter in us. He speaks as if, in consequence of 
the reforms to be introduced, the Indians are going to get certain unexpected 


The Viceroy’s speech. 


| pean and think of sending back all European officials and merchants bag and 


aggage immediately there after and the Government of India are going to 
prevent such a contingency. What are the benefits to be derived by the Indians 
from the Montagu-Chelmsford reform proposals? As the adage goes, that the 
new flood carried away even the old one, it appears that even the little liberty 
now enjoyed by the people’s representatives will be wrested away from them. 
| Similarly, if Indians are appointed ministers and the British officials under 
them are not required to act according to their words, will the administration run 
smooth? There will be always a hitch between the officials and the ministers. 
It is only the officials and the European merchants that were till now carrying on 
the administration of India. It is not known what disadvantages these merchants 
will suffer from. While there is no reason for their influence to diminish, it is 
not apparent why the bureaucrats should give them such an assurance. At the 
time the Minto-Morley reforms were introduced, agreeably to the requirement 
that the non-official element should preponderate in the Legislative Councils, the 
bureaucrats reserved for themselves the right of nominating certain Indians who 
would act according to their wishes. Now, one has to infer that the Indian (Civil 
Service officers are allowed the right of appeal to the Government of India to see 
that their object is fulfilled, in rendering the appointment of ministers ineffective. 
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The Dravidan, of the 25th February,. publishes, from the om of a corre- 
spondent, an article on this subject which contains the following observations :~ 
‘he Viceroy attempts to please the Indian Civil Servants and the European 
merchants that found fault with him; but in spite of this we do not believe these 
two parties will have any faith in his words. In the beginning he endeavoured 
to please the Congress party and now he tries to draw to his side the Anglo- 
Indians as he did the so-called moderates. But he is still indifferent towards us, 
in spite of our loyalty and our assistance in the war. If he, who is_ praising the 
services rendered by India in the war, had but cunsidered deeply whether it was 
the Brahman Home Rulers or the non-Brahmans that rendered such services, he 
would have become convinced as to whose interests it was indispensable for him 
to protect. He only wants to please the Brahmans who stood in the way of 
collecting funds for the war, but does not think of those who shed their blood in 
the war profusely. Now to fulfil his own object, he extended the term of the 
members of the Legislative Countil. Perhaps he feared that, in case this was not 
done, non-Brahman members would be returned to the Council at the next 
election and they would demand our rights. We have realized that this Viceroy 
will not do anything for us. As the views of the Viceroy, Mr. Montagu and the 
Reform Committees are all against our interests, let us work with zeal in the 
matter of sending our deputation to England promptly. 


. Referring to the same speech, the Hindu Nesan, of the 25th February, 
remarks:—The Viceroy’s views are in favour of the Anglo-Indian party. It 
appears that, out of sympathy with that party, all endeavours will be made to 
restrict and curtail the reforms as much as possible. Democratic rule is what we 
ask for; but we fear that we will be given that only in name. All are aware of 
the revolt of the Indian Civil Service officials in India. We have to infer that 
with a view to humour them, the Government will act without caring for the good 
of the people. It appears that, under the Reform Scheme, the civilians would 
continue to exercise their powers in the same irresponsible way as at present and 
that the Indian ministers to be newly appointed will be mere figure-heads. Is 
the post of the minister who is not empowered to control his subordinates worth 
the name? Perhaps the selection for these posts will be made from among those 
who, being incapable of acting independently, will go according to the ways of 
the official class. Again, under the Reform Scheme, all countries will, without 
any restriction, be freely allowed to compete in the Indian market. Though 
such defects are found in the reform proposals, we expected that certain differ- 
ences which at present exist between the Indian and the European merchants in 


the matter of trade will a Our hope that an impartial treatment would 


be given to European and Indian merchants was blighted by the speech of His 
Excellency the Viceroy. 


42. Remarking that the bureaucrats in India, as elsewhere, are caring only 


ne for their own interests, the Vartakamitran, of the 
| the present situation. _ 20th February, observes :—The Indian bureaucracy 
is in several respects at variance with the public. This espouses the cause of the 


English merchants. It is only on account of trade that the British first came to 
India. If there were no scope for trade in India they would not care much for 
her. As the bureaucrats are greatly interested in safeguarding their own interests 
as well as those of the merchants of their class, they wish to protect the mercantile 
interests of the Englishmen even as a miser would endeavour to guard his hoard 
They feel that the European system of education given to the Indians has ended 
suicidally to their interests. What can be done? They cannot now go back on 
their own words that the Anglo-Indians have all along been working only for the 
good of India. It is not possible for the Anglo-Indian commercial community 
to understand aright the real nature of the Indians having failed to do so even 
alter moving with them closely for the last 150 years. It is only due to the 
natural bent of the Indians, and not to the efficiency of the Englishmen, that the 
a continued to be peaceful and to act with responsibility even at the time 
of the war when they were in the midst of agitations. The Anglo-Indian com- 
munity fail to realize whether the world will not laugh at their action in beatin 

their trumpet at times of success but shirking their responsibility and finding 
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fault with the Indians for want of wisdom at times of reverses. While speaking 

about the mercantile interests of the Englishmen in India, 'the Viceroy says that 

the English merchants have invested large capital in India. Was there no wealth 

in India when these merchants first came here? Was there no civilization, no 

industry ? What makes the Viceroy hold such a view ? 

_ The Manorama, of 25th February, observes that the statement made by Sir = Manonama, 

The present famine. Claude Hill at the ry De Legislative Council on 25th eg 
| the Food problem in India carries with it deep dis- 

appointment to all the people of India. The burden of the statement is that the 

Government have done everything possible in the matter, yet the present famine 

continues unabated. If the Government have exhausted all their resources, in 

their attempt to tackle the food problem and can do nothing more, it is no wonder 

that the people should stand bewildered, not a to whom else they can look 

for succour, and suggests that the Government should make a very careful inquiry 

whether the present famine may not be due to the holding back of stocks by 

wholesale dealers holding import licences and whether the granting of facilities 

and licences to petty dealers may not relieve the situation, because while whole- 

sale dealers are bent on profiteering petty dealers cannot afford to hold back stocks 

but will sell them readily. 

The Kerala Sanchart, of the 26th February, in its leading article on ‘ Famine’ Keats Sancuans, 
refers to the same statement of Sir Claude Hill and expresses confidence in the  asth Feb. i919. 
Government that they will never neglect or delay necessary action. Referring in 
particular to Malabar, the paper wishes that the authorities and the leaders will 
forget, for the time being, the theory that Malabar is a land flowing with milk 
and honey, and co-voperate to prevent the impending famine. 


43. Remarking that, in spite of the several advantages that can be derived B™pv Ntsan, 
from these industries, neither the Government nor 25th Feb. 1919. 
the patriots have come forward to devote proper 
attention to their improvement and that co-operation, agriculture and cottage 
industries being kindred subjects, great benefit will result if the heads of these 
departments should work in consultation with each other, the Hindu Nesan, of 
the 25th February, observes :—The development of these industries is essential 
in the interests of our country. It is regrettable that the Industries Commission 
have not gone deep into the question of improving these industries. They have . 
failed to investigate how far the principles of co-operation can be applied to them. 
The Government should resolve to work with earnestness in this matter. They 
should find out which village industries can be promoted by means of co-operation. 
They should depute competent persons for starting industrial societies in various 
places. All these require liberal help at the hands of the Government. From 
their attitude as far as we know, the Government are not likely to evince 
much interest in this matter. Ways should be devised for the promotion of 
industries by means of co-operative efforts. ‘I'he hardships of villagers will come 
to an end if industrial societies are started in every village with a central society 
to maintain them. This view should be followed by the Government and our 


Cottage industries. 


patriots. 
44, Referring to the loss of Mr. Tilak’s case against Sir Valentine Chirol, the ™p0,Nzeam 
Mr. Tilak’s case Hindu Nesan, of the 25th February, observes:—The 25th Feb. 1919, 


defendant in this case is a European, strong and 
influential, and has won the good-will and support of many in political matters. 
Is it not hard to oppose such a person in his own country and win? The jur 
consisting entirely of Englishmen, it can be inferred that they will all be favourable 
to the defendant.. Further, a prejudice has already been created against him in 
England by a misrepresentation of his patriotic deeds. Many of us anticipated 
that he would lose his case for these reasons and our -anticipations have been 


realised. 
Regarding Mr. Tilak’s case against Sir Valentine Chirol, the Andhrapatrika, Axvunararaina, 
The Tilak case of the 25th February, remarks:—. . . Addressing 6th Feb 219. 


the Jury, Sir Edward Carson said that a verdict 
might be given in favour of Mr. Tilak, but that they should, in that case, 
‘consider the effect on the Government of India and the White officials in India. 
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It is not at all surprising, therefore, that the Jury has given a verdict against 


Mr. Tilak in such circumstances. When the Jurors’ minds have been pre- 
possessed by political opinions and racial prejudices, it is not possible to get 
justice. 


Referring to the judgment in the Tilak-Chirol case, the Atstnapairika, of 

M T) ee the Ist March, observes:—. . Our readers 
camara must be aware of how, since this suit was filed, Sir 
Valentine Chirol had been busy in this country gathering with the help of the 
authorities copies of diaries prepared by the Criminal Investigation Se poe 
officers, and how at one time Mr. Tilak who was on his way to England was 
asked by the Government to return to India, lest his presence should create 
unrest among the British public then. Subsequently, a passport was granted to 
him, because it would be partial not to grant it to him after Doctor Nayar was 
given one, or for some other reason. Be it as it may, a verdict has been 
given to the effect that the abuses of Sir Chirol are not against law. It may be 


imagined how matters would have been, if Mr. Tilak had written like this about 
any Englishman. 


45. In an article contributed by a correspondent to the Hindu Nesan, of 
ii the 25th February, wherein he dwells at length on 
Se 00d eiraaten. the inordinate rise in the price of foodstuffs, the 
following observations find place among others :— The recent appointment by the 
Government of the Director of Civil Supplies in Madras has been the cause for 
the rise in the prices of articles and this increase in prices could have been averted, 
if the procedure adopted by the Director in Bombay for the transport of articles 
in that Presidency had been followed here also. ‘The rent of dwelling houses is 
going on increasing on account of the rise in the price of articles, such as timber, 
chunam and tiles. All this has to be attributed only to the indifference on the 
part of the Government. They should make arrangements for articles, being sold 
at such prices as will enable one with an income of Rs. 15 per month to eke out 
a living with a wife without incurring debts. When the Hon’ble Mr. Narasimha 
Ayyar recently pointed out at a meeting of the Madras Legislative Council that 
the question of high prices should be considered, the President neither permitted 
it nor cared to hear it. So long as the Government are obstinate in their view 
that all that is done by their servants is right while all that is done by others is 


wrong, of what avail will be the fund of information furnished by the representa- 
tive members in the Legislative Council ? 


Referring to the present high price of rice, the Desabhaktan, of the 25th 
February, observes :—'I hough export of rice has been 
prohibited from the Kistna district and the price 
regulated, still the price of rice is increasing day by day, and the intermediate 
merchants are even now making a profit of Rs. 3 per bag. In spite of the rule 
that only a profit of not more than 8 annas should be charged, some merchants 
in Negapatam have sold at a profit of Rs. 14 to 2 per bag. When the merchants 
in the mufassal districts allow the wholesale importing dealer a profit of one and 
a hali rupees, it is needless to say how high the price will rise when it reaches 
the poor consumer. Under the orders of the Director of Civil Supplies a bag of 
two maunds of rice sells in Negapatam for Ks. 11-10-3 and the same bag when 
transported to Erode or Coimbatore, a profit of one and a half rupees is charged 
on it exclusive of cart hireand railway freight. Accordingly, rice should be sold 
at 3$ measures per rupee, but in practice it is difficult to get even three measures. 
The local officers and the committee of inquiry are indifferent in this matter. 
Hereafter at least, they should direct their attention to this and {jx the price of 
specific varieties of rice. As, in some local committees, the importing licensees are 

emselves, members, it becomes impossible for them to do their duties properly. 
Poor illiterate people are unable even to find out whether the prices they pay are 


Food situation. 


proper for the articles they get in return. So, if the Government should fix the 
rates for which Rangoon rice and broken rice should be sold in each district, 


r people will not be deceived. Every one begins to despond as to what should 
e this for some time more. Judging from 


done if the conditions continue lik 
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the present situation, there is room to think that people are prepared even to 
eommit looting being unable to bear the pangs of hunger. 


The Swadesamtran, of the 27th February, observes:—The retail prices 

The food situation of rice show that no material benefit has resulted 

by the regulation of the price of Burma rice and 

by the reduction of shipping freights. From the words of Sir Claud Hill in a recent 

meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council, it is clear that grains are exported 

from India to other countries to a small extent. It is the opinion of the people 

that export of grains should be completely stopped while the Indians are suffering. 

If as a result of the efforts of the Government, the difficulties of the rice consumer 

only enhance day by day, there is no doubt that the amount spent on the officers 
appointed for the purpose is only a waste. 

Adverting, in its leader, to the various steps taken by the Government of 
India to relieve the hardship caused by the scarcity of foodstuffs, the Dravidan, 
of the Ist March, hopes that the Gevernment of India would give Provincial 
Governments independent powers to enable them to take necessary steps for 
relieving the distress in their respective provinces, as it is only these that realize 
very well the true condition and the needs of the people there. 

In an article contributed by a correspondent to the Swadesamitran, of the Ist 
March, on the present price of rice and on the scarcity of kerosene oil, the follow- 
ing observations find place among others:—While the authorities in other 
provinces are taking steps to avert this distress in many ways, it is specially 
unfortunate that the Government of Madras alone should remain idle. We have 
to apprehend serious consequences, if they still continue to be indifferent without 
adopting prompt measures in the matter. . . It is our ill-luck that the Gov- 
ernment should abstain from showing any sympathy with the people, though such 
a stress has occurred. 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 27th February, contains a leader reproducing 


almost the same views as those expressed by the 


¥ ood situation. Desabhakian, of the 25th idem, on this subject. 


The Desabhaktan, of the 1st March, publishes a long article, from the pen 


age of a correspondent, on this subject in which he 
She. feed ettuation. points out that the rule that a eat for importing 
ricé will be granted only to those who purchase certain definite quantities makes it 
impossible for small dealers to import direct and supply the people at cheap prices 
and, referring to the fact that many big merchants, for example in Tanjore, are 
reported to be withholding large stocks of rice, suggests that, if this is true, the 
Government should fix a price for this rice and, buying off the whole quantity, 
supply the district and also open depots in! several » bin] for selling this rice to 
the poor at cheap rates. He complains that the Director of Civil Supplies does 
not consult the people in the districts in regulating the prices and attributes the 
increase in the price of rice to the action of the bookers, which he thinks will be 
checked, if the Government would adopt his suggestion of opening depots in 
different places for the sale of rice. : 


Referring under this heading to the proposal that India should pay an 


wee additional contribution of 45 millions sterling 
fhe situation. towards the war expenses, the Andhravani, of the 


22nd November 1918, observes:—. . . The Gujrat Sabha and the Sindh Provin- 
cial Congress Committee have protested against this proposal. In these days of 
severe famine and pestilence when the people everywhere are undergoing great 
suffering, and there is a general failure of crops, it will not be an easy thing for 
India to pay 675 crores of rupees. Since the war has come to a close, it will not 
be necessary to spend so much money for war purposes as was done before. We 


request the Government to withdraw the proposal in view of all these facts and 
afford hope for the people. | 


In \its leader under this heading, the Andhraprakasika, of the 24th 


‘The problem of foodstuff, February, observes:—. . . There will be no 
| hope, unless. the Government take decisive action 
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in the matter. When we write like this we should not be misunderstood to sa 


that the Government have not done anything till now. They are doing their 
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best for the solution of this problem. Only they do not seem to apply the 
remedy to the correct spot. . . Unless the Government deal with this (Ere 
more minutely, the people will be put to great hardship. . . The speech of the 
Hon’ble Sir Claude Hill, the Revenue Member, on this subject at the Imperial 
Legislative Council is not so ge eg . . The Government think that 
their order to the effect that raw rice should sell at Rs. 11-4-0 a bag and boiled 
rice, at Rs. 11-12-0 from 1st March is being properly obeyed. ‘There is one 
secret about this. The merchants in districts, who are dying from hard famine, 
are going to rice factories and purchasing rice, paying secretly a rupee or two 
more than the price fixed by the Controller. . . We beg to point out that 
the Government will do well to encourage those private philanthropic gentlemen 
who are willing to open depots and sell rice at the prices fixed by the Controller 


by enabling them to get rice wherever they can purchase it at a cheap price. 


Under this heading, the Andhraprakastka, of the 26th February, 
observes: . . The Government should note 
that the fact of such an abnormal rise in the prices 
of all necessaries of life, as was characteristic only of the severest type of famine 
reveals a situation which is more serious than any other matter, and it is their 
duty to give up the consideration of all other questions such as that of legislation 
and to try at once to remove the discontent which has spread among the people 
on account of the present high prices of foodstuffs, which are many times more 
than those prevailing in the worst famine days. . . Let alone political rights. 
We submit that it is their most sacred duty to see that the people of this country 
get two full meals a day, and thus to release them from their present miserable 


condition. 
46. Referring to the reply of the Secretary of State for India to Commander 


Wedgewood, that permission will not at tb 
Lal ; p present be 
ae accorded to Mr. Lala Lajput Rai to proceed to 


The prices of foodstufis. 


England from America and that this question will be reconsidered after the peace 
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proposals are signed, the Desabhakian, of the 26th February, observes :— What does 
this signify ? Is Mr. Lala an accused? If so,he could be well made to take 
his trial in America alone; or, if he goes over to England he can be tried there. 
What danger can be fall England if he is to come there? Why such a fear for 
a big State which was victorious over the Germans ? 


47, The Desabhaktan, of the 26th February, publishes a summary of the pro- 


A. public mesting at Teticctin. ceedings of a public meeting held at Tuticorin on. 
_ the 23rd idem protesting against even the temporar 
enactment of the Rowlatt Bills, the attitude of the Indian Civil Service offici 


zie reference to the reforms and the high price of rice in spite of supplies from 
urma. 
48. The Desabhakian and the Swadesamitran, of the 26th February, publish 


Present political situation. in Tamil, an abstract of the proceedings of public 


__ meeting held in the Triplicane beach on the 25th 
idem, at the close of which an address was delivered on this subject by Mr. 
Bepin Chandra Pal. 


49. The Desabhakian, of the 27th February, reproduces in Tamil the senti- 
Good intentions and bad Ments of the leader of New India of the 26th idem 
training. under this heading, commenting at length on the 


ae . statement of Lord Willingdon, to the effect that 
India’s progress will be more rapid if the Servants of India Society could get the 


Indian public to drop unnecessary suspicions and t 
are striving for the good of the 6 Bang nd to realize that the bureaucrats 


00. Referring to the discussion by the Madras Corporation about the 
Extension of tramways. extension of tramway lines to Teynampet, Saidapet 


and other places, the Hindu N, 
February, observes that congestion in the city will in a way “ag ally Boy: 


proposed extension and low-paid men who, for want of proper ac 
Beem cnaterat : commodation,. 
now occupy insanitary and congested quarters in Chinta ripet , Park Town, ete. 
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may remove to those places and live comfortably, and hopes that the work will 
be taken up in view to the convenience of the people. 


51. Referring to the suggestion of some persons to enhance the import duty on 
Java sugar, the Hindu Nesan, of the 27th February, 
writes :—This step should not be taken in haste, 
Increase of ef on sugar may perhaps be beneficial to the Indian sugar trade. 
As the price of sugar in India is already high, it will not be right to further 
enhance the duty simply with the idea that this increase of duty will ever be 
pleasing to the Indians. The advantage to be derived by the manufacturers and 
consumers of sugar by such enhancement should be calmly investigated. : 


52. Referring to the urgent call to England of the ‘ Territorials’ who have 
been in India for the last four years and to the 
attempts of the British Government to send fresh 
troops in their place, the Swadesamitran, of the 27th February, observes :—It 
appears that this will entail inconvenience and delay. Should troops be still sent 
for from England for the defence of India? Why not Indians be appointed ? 
Has not this war clearly proved that the Indians can be well trusted? If, in spite 
of this, troops are still to be had only from England, it will not be compatible with 
the self-respect of the Indians, nor will it be in consonance with the view that 
the Indians will be granted a responsible form of government. 


53. Reproducing an a ° em a 4 written by a correspondent from 
oie ankipur to the Amrita Bazaar Patrika about the 
ania iets head a the province, the Swadesamitran, of the 
27th February, observes :—Though Provincial heads are full of broad views and 
sympathies, no material benefit would result to the people, so long as many of 
the members of the Executive Council and the bureaucrats that surround them 
hold narrow views and lack sympathy. Our Lord Pentland belongs to the 
Liberal party, and while in England he is reported to have held very broad 
views and a liberal heart. But the moment he came to Madras and began to 
associate with the bureaucrats, his views as a liberal had completely changed. 


54. Remarking that, though history says that the British always preach 
liberty, equality and fraternity to the people of any 
country that they may occupy and rule, India has 
not yet properly tasted the sweets of liberty in spite of her having been under 
their rule for 150 years, the Desabhaktan, of the lst March, attributes this to the 
fact that India has not been governed by the bureaucrats in consonance with 
British justice and glory and has been subjected to several hardships under their 
administration, adding at the same time that, by this, it should not be taken to 
find fault with the British for whose righteousness and justice, it says, it has the 


Duty on sugar. 


Territorials in India. 


The bureaucrats in India. 


highest respect. It cites the fact of the resolution passed in the House of © 


Commons in 1883 that Government appointments in India should be conferred on 
all people, irrespective of class differences, and the promise in the Queen’s Pro- 
clamation of 1858 that the Indians would be treated as British subjects not having 
been given effect to wholly, and the stoppage of the Home Rule deputations on 
their way to England as instances to prove that it is the opposition of the bureau- 
crats and Anglo-Indians here that has prevented the Home Government from 
carrying out its wishes and, observing that-the Indian Civil Service movement is 
another instance to show that the bureaucrats attach a greater importance to their 
Own position and salary than to the progress of India, says that England and 
India will be greatly benefited only after the promises of the British Government 
are fulfilled truly and justly in practice. | 

The Desabhaktan, of the 3rd March, generalises that all the countries under 
the sway of bureaucrats have to lose their liberty and suffer and, pointing out 
that the appearance of Bolshevism in Russia and the attempt of the Young 
Turks to create a disturbance in Turkey are due only to the rule of bureaucrats, 
observes':—'l'he system of administration by the bureaucrats can now be said to 
have almost become extinct in Europe, but in India alone the time has not yet 
come for its disappearance, and it is not known when it will come. The bureau- 
crats here are doing everything in their own way, arrogant with the feeling that 
there is no one superior to them. We expected that the close of the war would 
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bronise with the disappearance of the bureaucratic system of administration 
oie but, to the Sedvaaiaas of India, the Viceroy has patted the bureaucrats 
on their back and perpetuated their administration. Mr. H. A. L. Fisher has 
stated that India cannot attain political progress until the bureaucrats conduct the 
Government subject to the Legislative Council. So we should strive day and 
night for getting rid of the bureaucratic system of administration. 


55. Ina short note under this heading, the Desabhaktan, of the 3rd March, 
asks whether western gentlemen who condemn~ the 
Indian system of marriage are aware of the fact 
that in this twentieth century a society has been started in England, which 
professes to spread the lustre of civilization throughout the world, for protecting 
unmarried mothers and the children born of them. 


Western civilization ! 


56. The Desabhaktan, of the 1st March, comments as follows upon the order 

of Government forfeiting the security deposited by 

The action of the Government he British India Press, where this paper is printed : 
against the Desabhakian, —Though there was a rumour for the last one 
month and a half that the security of the Desabhaktan would be forfeited, we took 
it to be a false one. But it has now turned out to be true. Itis for the readers 
to go through the four articles noted in the order as well as the English 
translations thereof by the Government very carefully and understand the truth. 
They should note that the fourth article is teeming throughout with ex pressions 
of loyalty. Our bureaucrats are doing many things against right principles and 
justice without investigating matters fully. This may not be discernible to man 
but is seen by God. Wedo not think Lord Pentland is aware of the object of 
the.Desabhaktan. It is only that there should be a constitutional agitation to 
acquire Home Rule subject to the British Government. We have always been 
speaking in praise of the British Government. But we will now and always 
oppose the wicked bureaucratic system of administration. We will not be afraid 
in the least to criticise it. If Lord Pentland is to understand the object of the 
Desabhaktan, he should read it every day. When the matter in it is translated 
into English, its ideas and objects are altered and the purpose of the articles is 
not brought out clearly in the English translation. The authorities never go 
through an article in full before they find fault with it. They rely only upon 
portions of it. An article can be understood only if the whole of it is studied. 
Then again, one judging about a work has to proceed with an impartial mind. 
If he starts with a prejudice, even the good ideas in it will appear bad to him. 
This is the fault of his mind and not of the work. The Government may say 
that some of the articles referred to by them tend to create a class hatred against 
the Anglo-Indians. Perhaps other papers inciting class hatred are not sent for 
the perusal of Lord Pentland. Does his Executive Council know why the Desa- 
bhakian finds fault with the Anglo-Indians? We have no hatred towards the 
Anglo-Indians as a class. But we do hate the actions of some of them. Volumes 
can be written about the incidents in which Anglo-Indians insulted and afflicted 
the Indians. If we criticise the actions of the Anglo-Indians, it provokes the 
bureaucrats. Some papers in Madras are always reviling the Brahmans and 
Indians as a class. Does not the Press Act apply to them? Perhaps they are 
privileged under the Madras Government! Of the many benefits conferred by 
Lord Pentland on this Presidency, the three that it will never forget are the 
internment of Mrs. Besant, the imprisonment of Varadarajulu and the forfeiture 
of the Desabhaktan. The last act will leave an indelible impression on Lord 
Pentland’s mind. It is really surprising that he should have ventured to crush 
this paper, which, cherishing a feeling of ry te desired for liberty. Alas, 
what can he do? His seat is like that. Need we dilate upon the benevolent act 
of his councillors, Sir Alexander Cardew and Diwan Bahadur Rajagopala Achari- 
ar? What else can we say but that it is the result of the penance of this 
esidency that at the time when the war of liberty is begun these three deities 


are on the Madras Executive Council. We are ve rry th 
not alive now. On the eve of his Pe py. Sey ee Se. Seen 


of merit to the Desabhakian. The 
bhaktan as a nationalist paper. 


arture, Lord Pentland has granted a medal 
adras bureaucrats have classed the Desa- 
So he has passed in the test of the bureaucrats 
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-and this will only gladden the Desabhaktan and his friends. O Goddess Bharata! 
Will yor see again the ptanks of the Desabhakian, a child of a year and three 
months? Alas! Your condition has come to this! But do not shed tears. 
Your sons are not dried trees. They are heroes and saints. They will maintain 
‘the Desabhaktan. O Lord Pentland! We express our zratitude to you. Have 
you finished all your work? You have forfeited the security without even a 
warning. As this amount goes to the Government, we are really glad about it. 
The editor of the Desabhakian is ready to swear in any form that his paper 
never published anything against the British Government. 
The paper then makes an appeal for funds. 


It remarks elsewhere that it was under the impression that certificates of 
merit would be conferred on ype like the Desabhaktan only after the Rowlatt 
Bills have been passed into law and that the haste with which Lord Pentland 
gave this certificate (to the Desadhaktan) was —_ due to his decision to confer 
it before his approaching departure and adds:—He tasted the sweets of the 
power conferred on him by the Defence of India Act, a war measure, when he 
interned Mrs. Besant. So will he not be desirous of tasting the sweets of the 
application of the Rowlatt law, a measure intended for peaceful times? He 
declared the security of the Desabhattan forfeited perhaps only to satisfy this 
desire ! | 

Referring with regret to the action of the Government against the Desabhaktan, 
the Swadesamitran, of the Ist March, observes:—The Press Act empowers the 
Governmerit to bring within its unlimited scope any article which is not to their 
taste though it may not be culpable under the ordinary law, and order the for- 
feiture of the security. It has, therefore, become impossible for the editors 
always to write without trausgressing this Act. ‘he dangerous sword is ever 
hovering over the head unless the articles are written in such a way as not to 
wound the feelings of the authorities. The Desabhakian has been criticising the 
actions of the Government and the officials in the manner it deemed lest, with 
its conscience and service to the country as standard, availing itself of the liberty 
which newspapers have or ought to have. Probably its work has displeased the 
Government on that account. How is it possible for the editor of any paper to 
continue his work when once he incurs the es of the Government ? The 
Press Act serves as a suitable tool to crush the editors. It is certain that the 
action of the Government in having made the Desabhaktan and its editor victims 
to the severity of this Act, will cause grief to the public which cannot be 
alleviated. As, in the present condition of the country, the Tamil world can ill 
afford to lose the services of that paper or its editor, it behoves the public to 
render the required assistance for the continuance of that paper. A perusal of 
the articles pointed out as objectionable shows that it is curious on the part of the 
Government to have formed that opinion of them. We are at a loss to know 
what special features there are in these articles which are likely to create hatred 
against the Government. If these articles are considered to be objectionable, then 
it will become impossible to find fault with the Government in any way. Is that 
the object of the Government? If so, the newspapers may well be deprived of 
the privilege of criticism now enjoyed by them. 

Adverting to this subject, the Lokopakari, of the 3rd March, says:—Toa 
‘man with jaundiced eyes, everything will appear yellow. Similarly everything 
will appear a crime to those who look with a prejudiced mind. This applies to 
newspapers and to authorities. . . Numerous papers should appear in our 
country at this juncture when a new spirit of liberty is spreading throughout the 
world, for the purpose of preaching the mutual duties of the Government and the 
people. Without understanding this fact, the Desabhaktan has got into trouble. 
it is necessary that patriots should render assistance to safeguard the Desabhaktan 
while this paper should also note whether anything can avail before the authority 
-of the Government. 


The Desabhaktan, of the 3rd March, publishes the opinions of the Swadesa- 


mitran, New India, the Hindu and the: Nationlist about this order of Government. 


” The Deeabhaktan, of the 3rd March, refers to this subject and writes:—-The 
dureaucrats have rendered a great help to the Desabhaktan, which we will never 
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forget. ‘This can be said to have inereased ite influence. We liave, on several 
oceasions, noted that patriotism increases through the repressive measures of the 
bureaucrats. Asit is the Desabhakian used to be read by our friends zealously 
and there is no doubt that that zeal will hereafter increase a hundredfold. Our 
friends know how the eyes of India were opened by the actions of Lord Curzon 
and a great agitation resulted from the internment of Mrs. Besant. Man may try 
to suppress man. But God will not swerve from impartiality and do Injustice, 
It is, indeed, the result of our penance that Lord Pentland, who is like Lord 
Curzon, has become the Governor of Madras. By his actions, the nationalist 
party is growing strong in this Presidency. . . It is impossible for any one to 
control the Desabhaktan. Its zeal will fear neither mountains nor rivers. It will 
continue unabated. How can we adequately express our gratitude to the bureau- 
crats, who were the cause of this? . . . The four articles noted in the order 
of the Government cannot stand in a court of law. So we propose to take the 
case before a court. This requires sufficient pecuniary assistance. Every friend 
should contribute his mite and put the action of the bureaucrats to shame. This 
is the time for exhibiting the strength of the patriotism of the Tamil land and 
making the bureaucrats tremble. ; 
The same paper has a leaderette in which it says :—Lord Pentland, with this 
evil advisers, has immersed the vessel of Desabhaktan. We wish Lord Pentland 
knows that, whatever might be done, the Desabhakian will reach the shore again 
and perform its duty well, with great zeal and enthusiasm. It will not be afraid 
of anything. It came out to establish righteousness and has a divine tinge about 
it. Noman can crush it. It stands by the justice of God and a few obstacles 
that crop up in its way will prove eventually to be beneficial toit. What can be 
done by Lord Pentland, who has vowed to govern the Indians, keeping them 
under subjection? . . . Brethren! Was it found possible to do away with 
Prahlada? As long as the Desabhaktan follows truth and justice, Lord Pentland 
and his associates cannot do anything to it. It will be serving Mother Bharata 
for ever. The feeling that they have power and influence im their hands at 
present has made the bureaucrats begin to suppress the persons and newspapers 
serving Mother Bharata. . . But the bureaucrats should note that the Indians 
will not flinch to bear the hardships imposed on them and that they have a soul- 
force. The more the cruelties committed by the bureaucrats, the greater will be 
the discontent and unrest among the Indians. In Ireland the British bureaucrats 
suppressed Irish papers and Irish leaders by cruel repressive laws and adopted 
many evil ways to prevent the development of political agitation there. But was 
it of any use? The Irishmen have now established a republic and threaten the 
British Government that there should be nothing British in Ireland. . . The 
Irish papers cry out that the present disturbed condition of Ireland is due to the 
cruel acts of the British bureaucrats. The bureaucrats, who are governing India 
as they like, are committing many cruel acts blindly. As we condemn their 
mischievous deeds, they pounce upon us. We would tell them that their 
pos will be in vain. The Desabhakian prays for the longevity of the 
ritish rulein India. Without realising this and understanding the real signi- 
ficance of the articles in the Desashaktan, without forethought and mercy, 
without any experience of British statesmanship and without any idea of British 


principles and justice, Lord Pentland has aimed an arrow at this paper. Patriots ! 
Arise, arise to support the Desabhaktan ! 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 3rd March, observes that the editor of the 


: Desabhakian is very ardent in appealing to the 
dw add avernenayt eople to demand a change in the pre ss. Baad 
a _ .tavourable to themselves and hopes that his action, 
vee Oe no motive behind it, will be excused, though it may prove to be a. 
mistake. 


The Desabhakian, of the 4th March, reproduces the above. 


57. The Desabhaktan, of the 8rd March, observes :—It is very necessary that 


; the Government of India should note at present the 
The policy of repression. events which occurred in Ireland and be careful. 
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It will not at all do to introduce repressive laws.now, as was done in the time of 
Lords Minto and Morley to spoil the reforms. It is. usual with autocratic govern- 
ments to seek to suppress, by means of illegal repressive laws, those who carry on 

litical agitation on constitutional lines. The bureaucrats have introduced the 
Rowlatt Bills as a reward for the Indians having demonstrated their loyalty 
during the period of the war and stood resolute without creating a disturbance, 
though vg | were induced to do so and  / knew they could succeed. Such 
repressive laws not only curtail the liberty of the subjects but also dim the lustre 
of loyalty. So it is necessary that the bureaucrats should be careful in this 
matter. 


58. The Desabhaktan, of the 3rd March, publishes the following sayings of ~~ 


eminent men among others :——‘ O Indians! Be up 
and doing. No one can block you. A spirit of 
liberty has appeared in India. Remember that every.community has edvensel 
only by its own efforts.—A. O. Hume. 

: Patriots should take a vow in respect of the progress, of their country. It 
is the action of the bureaucrats that necessitates such a vow.~-Ambikacharan 
Muzumdar. 

‘, . . You must have the strong confidence that you have been born to 
do mighty things for the progress of the country. Do not be afraid of the barking 
of dogs or the thunder of the clouds. But get up and work with attention.— 
Swami Vivekananda. 

‘It is unrest that is the cause of all advancement. It is this that stimulates 
the progress of our community. By means of this, we can reform the future— 
Surendranath Bannerjea. 


59. The Desabhaktan, of the 24th February, reproduces in Tamil from the 
ngs Amrita Bazaar Patrika certain comments on the 
mn Christian missionaries in action of the Principal of St. Paul’s College, 
Ain. Calcutta, who is said to have thrown into the 
dustbin the idol of Saraswati kept by the students in the premises of the College 
hostel in the course of which the following observations find place :—Missionaries 
like this Principal probably expect here a religious war like the one that was waged 
in Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth tenturies. But the action of these 
missionaries makes it necessary for the Indians to strengthen their right to follow a 
general principle in particular buildings and compounds. ‘These missionaries are 
reaching in public streets and publishing handbills containing matter disparaging 
to the Hindus and yet the latter are not checking the former. Now the mission- 
aries are making the Hindus repent for their tolerance. ‘The new religious 
propagandist method adopted by the missionaries is a very dangerous one. | 


60. The Desabhaktan, of the 25th February, publishes an article, from the 
pen of a correspondent, in which he concludes, from 
the recent discussion in Parliament about improving 
the economic condition of the British Empire, that the aim of the British statesmen 
seems to be to increase the future earning capacity of orery Bee by preventing 
foreigners trading freely within British territories and making the British partners 
in every trade and industry carried on by each country and, remarking that, as 
the Colonies and other self-governing countries have been excluded from this 
scheme, the economic future of India is rather gloomy, especially in the face of 
the Viceroy’s words of encouragement to the British merchants in his recent 
speech, says that India cannot derive any benefit from the reforms unless she is 
granted fiscal autonomy also. 


61. The Desabhaktan, of the 25th February, continues the article under this 
heading from its issue of the 19th idem (article 
Englishmen and ewaray for No, 55 of Report No. 9 of 1919), in which the writer 
India. says :—Next to the House of Commons, it is the big 
merchants and owners of big factories in England that wield the largest influence 
in Indian affairs. These will not be in favour of granting Home Rule to India, on 
account of the fear that it will affect their goods being sold in this country. It is 
in their interests that the administration of India should be conducted from 
England, so that they can represent their grievances to the authorities there and 
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-ntroduce legal measures, which may even be prejudicial to the Indians. So there 
s dotling raveclatieg in their attitude rennetlne Home Rule for India. But the 
Labour leaders in England will be ready to help in the matter of India acquiring 
Home Rule, for they know that India, which has lost all industrial training, has to 
depend on foreigners for putting them in the way and that, if India grows richer 
and continues on friendly terms with England, it will only lead to the Indians 
going in for English articles on a much larger scale. To make their help useful, 
the Home Rule agitation should be carried on here incessantly, generally the people 
of England pay no attention to Indian affaire. To add to this there are some 
Anglo-Indians there, who have retired from high appointments in India and are 
enjoying handsome pensions, who always condemn the proposal of granting Home 
Rule to India. Their opposition is due to the fear that they will lose their easy 
living. To remove the ill-feeling of these men, efforts made while they are in 
service in India will be more effective than any made in England. If they are 
impressed well, while here, of the strong desire of. the Indians for Home Rule, it 
will be impossible for them to oppose it after their return to England. Further 
it should not be forgotten that there are some honest men even among them. 


This article is continued even in the Desabhakian, of the 26th February, the 
concluding ‘portion of which runs as follows :—Home Rule is now the panacea for 
all evils in India and if she does not acquire it, the very race of Indians will 
perish. They are becoming victims to a horrible type of poverty. There is no 
useful education in the country. Epidemics are present always. The few 
remedies adopted by the English rule have not been of any use. It looks as if 
the Indian race is speeding fast towards its complete destruction. It can gradually 
revive only if it obtains Home Rule before then. 


62. The Desabhakian, of the 27th February, publishes in Tamil a communi- 
cation by six Mussalman gentlemen appealing to 
‘The Musselman —— and the Muhammadans, with the permission of the large 
Divorces Registration Dill. number of Mussalmans in Nagur, to support this 
Bill and see it passed, on the ground that it does not violate the laws of Muham- 
madan religion, and that, for putting an end to the troubles arising in connexion 
with the registration of marriages and divorces, a bill of the kind is necessary in 
the interests of the Moslem communijty. 


63. Adverting to the announcement made by Sir James Meston that a new 
loan of 15 crores of rupees called the victory loan 
will be raised in India, the Desabhaktan, of the 4th 
March, says :—The sum of 15 crores of rupees is not a big thing for India which 
gave far bigger sums as loan on two previous occasions. But, considering the 
high prices prevailing at present and the hardships caused to the people thereby, 
we have to deem this now to be a big sum. Still we hope that the wealthy in our 


country will themselves pay this small amount, without any trouble to the middle 
and poorer classes. 


64. Ina short note under this heading, the Desabhaktan, of the 4th March, 


Which is s slavish country ? remarks that, as India is subject to England in 


bettas political matters, some people wrongly think that 
she will be a slavish country in other respects too and side he Tadio has no 


political rights, her requests are not heeded and no regard is paid to her discontent 
or refutation. As the foreigners deem the Indians to be Sih a political matters 

they have no regard for them even in religious and social matters. This is a 
great mistake. The lofty position of England economically and in religious 
matters is due to the help of India. If India does not give her raw products like 
cotton, what will be the condition of the industries of England? There is no 
religion in the world which is not found in the British Empire and most of them 


originated only in India. Considering t . 
eh a onsidering hese things, England should be said to be 


65. The Desabhaktan, of the 5th March, has a leader under this heading | in 


ae which it observes that it is soul-force that should be 
ete gee in India now, 
» an 


The victory loan. 


if the Home Rule agitation 


started here should thrive wel » pointing to the fact that the maj ority of the 


S 
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signatories to the Satyagraha pledge of Mr. Gandhi are women, remarks that means 
should therefore be devised for creating a soul-force among women and says :— 
In the girls’ schools now conducted with the support of the Government, the 
instruction given aims mostly at making them care more for their bodily comforts, 
and so our women are no better than dolls adorned with clothes and jewels. If, 
on the other hand, they are given national education and taught the history of 
our ancestors, and our philosophical and moral works, they will begin to develo 
a soul-force at a nick and relieve the misery of mother Bharata. The boys at 
girls born of such women will also have soul-force. Then the British will grant 
complete Home Rule to India as promised. What can the cruel laws of the bure- 
aucracy do before soul-force? O excellent patriots! It is our opinion that the 
Home Rule agitation will not gain strength without the help of women. 


66. Quoting an extract from a book of the late Sir Charles Dilke to the effect 
The duty of Encland that, when the military strength of Europe increases, 
aS it will destroy the old country and curtail even the 
strength of the Empire and that Great Britain may ina few years be dragged 
into a war, which may lead to her losing Canada and India, the Desabnakian, of 
the 5th February, says:—Though the prophecy of Sir Charles has been fulfilled 
as far as the war is concerned, England has not, as foretold by him, lost an 
portion of her territory and it is due to her being strongly fortified by the loyalty 
of her subjects. But the fulfilment of the first portion of the prophecy has its own 
lessons to teach. Countries which are the allies of England to-day may become her 
enemies to-morrow. Though it is true that the league of nations will bind all 
countries to certain prescribed conditions, who can say what will be the condition 
of the world twenty or thirty years hence? Who expected that rules framed and 
followed before now would be cast to the winds in this war? The most important 
work before England now is to reconstitute her Empire. She will be free from 
frequent trouble, only if the Empire is so reconstituted as to stand on a solid 
foundation. Now how should she behave towards India? ‘The latter claims a 
right to acquire her liberty as much as she deems it to be her duty to help England 
at a time of danger. Should not England, which entered into the war only for 
establishing liberty, deem it to be her duty to grant liberty to India, which 
completely relies on her. ‘Though India has been occupying an eminent 
position in every line from ancient days, her Government is now in the 
hands of a few bureaucrats,. who are said to represent the Government by the 
King and the people in England. But, beyond giving some seats to Indians 
in the Executive and Legislative Councils, these are not inclined to give effect 
to the profession of England that her aim is to grant a responsible government to 
India. Our Indian Civil Service friends have begun to raise a hue and cry, even 
when the reform proposals are still at the gates of Parliament and our Viceroy 
too has como out to satisfy them, which shows that it may take many centuries 
for India to see the lowest step of responsible government. England is now 
occupying two conflicting p:sitions. She is proclaiming within her territories 
that she is protecting the rights and liberty of her subjects, while in India her 
representatives are following a system of administration which is not responsible 
tothe people. When England is advertising that the liberties of small States should 
be safeguarded, while, within her Empire, India is immersed in thraldom, all true 
British subjects have to bend their heads in shame. Every one knows that 
England came forward to protect the liberty of Belgium. But how is the liberty 
of Belgium superior to that of India? Have the Belgians a greater stake in the 
British Empire than the Indians? Do the Belgians share the good ‘and evil that 
may happen to the British Empire? Why should then England, which deemed 
it to be her duty to help Belgium having no political connexion whatever with 
her, be disinclined to grant the rights of India? It is only by granting them 
that England can strengthen her Empire. This is not the time to say that the 
Indians are not fit for a responsible government. The cry of liberty sounded 
througbout the country is itself an indication of the popular attitude. The people 
have understood that they cannot be content unless they acquire their rights So 
the first duty of England should be to quench this thirst for liberty. It cannot do 


for England to rely upon the military strength of other countries. She should 
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strive to improve the strength and union of her own kingdom. She can strengthen 
India only by granting the birthrights of Indians and, by strengthening India, 
she will be strengthening herself. Will the British Statesmen realize this truth at 


least hereafter ? 


AupHRAPsTaIEA, 67. Referring to the question in the Parliament about the lectures which 
a5th Feb: 1919. | Mrs. Besant proposes to deliver in Ireland, the 
| & cerange question. Andhrapatrika, of the 25th February, remarks : — 


. Mrs. Besant is agitating only constitutionally. She does not approve of 
unconstitutional agitation. In these circumstances, it is not possible to imagine 
what harm there will be for Ireland from Mrs. Besant’s lectures. It is natural 
that lectures should be dreaded in dependent countries. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 68. Regarding the opposition in America to the draft rules of the League of 
gy ae Nations, the Andhrapatrika, of the 25th February, 
The League of Nations. says:—. . . It will be seen from the cables 


received to-day that Mr. Reed, a democrat, has opposed the constitution of the 
League on the ground that it is opposed to that of the United States of America. 
Unless the status of dependent countries is determined and arrangements are made 
to encourage friendliness and co-operation among all the nations of the world, the 
new League cannot stop war and help in the restoration of peace. 


ANDHRAPATRIEA, The Andhrapatrika, of the] 4th March, writes under this heading :—We 
Madras, ' 2 7 7 
4th Mar. 1919. are at a loss to know why, when certain countries 

The League of Nations. 


| which try to separate themselves from the Empire 
are admitted into the League of Nations, India which wants self-government 
within the Empire is not allowed an opportunity to place her view before the 

” Peace Conference through her popular representatives. A resolution to the effect 
that India should be given a place in the League of Nations has been adopted at 
a meeting at Madras and the resolution was communicated to the President of the 
Peace Conference. It will only be fair to give to India the privileges given to 
the Colonies. | 


Axpuaarrrama, 69. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 25th 
25th Feb. 1919. February, writes:—. . . There was none to 


Famine prices and _ the 


Kistnapatrika sympathise with the ryot when he was reduced to a 


helpless condition by the failure of crops and by 
the rise in prices of foreign articles. But the Government as well as those leaders 
who are not acquainted with the condition of ryots are now trying to reduce the 
price of paddy, which has naturally gone up. It is easy to attack the voiceless 
ryot. . . The ryots will no longer tolerate reduction in the price of paddy 
without a corresponding reduction in the prices of foreign articles. If the fire 
which is now latent in their hearts bursts out, it will not be possible to check it. 
. « The prices of foreign articles should be properly regulated. The Govern- 
ment should purchase the paddy required for each district and should order its 
sale in a reasonable way. If not, the price uf paddy may be fixed at Rs. 65 a 
candy, when the peeee of foreign articles are also reduced, and the licence for 


exporting paddy should be given to the representatives of ryots, since its grant to 
particalar ryots will cause dissatisfaction to others. 


aes = 70. The Andhrapatrika, of the 25th February, publishes in ‘Telugu Mr. Pal’s 
25th Feb. 1919. — lecture on ‘ Industrial reconstruction’ which’ con- 


Telaiielal sadhediviiten tains the following observations among others :— 


pao a7 In the opinion of the Europeans, humanit 
which is worthy to live in the modern aa means only white manity. ey J 


The white men will have to understand that all | ‘ty i o : 
they should learn from us. at all humanity is one. This is what 


Anpunararamns, Under this heading the Andhrapatrika, of the 26th February, publishes in 


26th Feb. 1919. Telugu among others, th h of M h 
Mr. B. C. Pal’s lecture: th S. ; y wae Speech oO war. Pal on the 
present political sita 2 ogg © ‘Present Political Situation ’, delivered at the 


meeting held on the beach the 2 

which contains among other observations the following se 5 : What does 
Government interference (in industries) mean? B this, our economic depend- 
ence will become permanent. What are we to do ? if we fail to secure our political 
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Jiberty, our progeny will have to suffer untold troubles. Criticising the position 
-of the Government with regard to local self-government, the Hon’ble Mr. Srinivasa 
Sastri very touchingly observed: ‘‘In such a case, I shall be obliged to pray to 
God not to give me any children.” If we, the heirs of a mighty people should 
come to such a condition, a wholesale destruction of men in the country would be 
welcome. . . He exhorted the audience to demand a place in the League of 
Nations along with other nations and to agitate strongly for responsible govern- 


ment, being prepared to undergo any troubles that may happen to them on this 
account. 


Under this heading, the Axdhrapatrika, 
Mr. B. C. Pal’s lectures in Weekly of the 26th February, publishes in Telugu 
Madras. the speeches which were delivered by Mr. B. C. Pal 


in Madras. 


In an article expressing his admiration for B. C. Pal as a staunch patriot 
B.C. Pal in Madras second only to Tilak in his fearless opposition to 

ere Government and readiness even to lay down his life, 

like Dadhichi, in the service of the people, a writer in the Sapad Abhyudaya, of the 
25th February, gives asummary of Pal’s speech in Madras on the 15th February. 


71. In its leader under this heading, the Axdhrapatrika, of 26th February, 
observes:—. . . When Joctor Wilson and the 
European statesmen have recognized national free- 
dom in accordance with self-determination as the basis for the establishment of 
eace and prosperity in the world, the people of India have begun to cherish 
lanes of self-government in their hearts. ‘They were confident that the western 
statesmen would carry out their declarations. But that hope is now turning into 
disappointment. How best the scope of the announcement of the 20th August 
1917 may be narrowed seems to be the problem which is now engaging the 
prominent attention of the friends of the bureaucracy both in India and in 
England. Instead of being construed in a liberal spirit, that announcement is 
being interpreted strict to the letter. The officials have taken into their heads 
to make some reforms or others as they please, and give them the name of res- 
ponsible Government. . . There is a strong rumour that the views expressed 
by the Provincial Governments and the Government of India on the subject of 
reforms breathe a nurrow spirit. . . When the sub-committee examines the 
provisions of the Bill, said the Secretary of State, the opinions of Indians will be 
ascertained. A suitable reply has not been elicited in the Imperial Legislative 
Council to the question regarding the timely arrangements made in the matter of 
the Congress deputation proceeding to England. . . The net results of it all 
are indifference in Britain, Government repression and internal differences among 
leaders—factors which are not surely calculated to achieve the desired object. 
When a grave crisis threatened the British Empire and the European 
society, the western statesmen proclaimed high principles such as freedom, self- 
sacrifice and righteousness. But once the danger is passed the high principles also 
have disappeared. . . ‘lhe League of Nations is turning out to be a League of 
White Nations. The principle that the white races should rule over the black 
ones in the interests of the latter has been established. Who is to decide whether 
the white races are governing the blacks for their own benefit or for the benefit 
of the black races? It is the League of White Nations. This decision resembles 
the administration of justice in India by Government officials in whom are vested 
both judicial aud executive functions. When the main principle is unjist, there 
is ho wonder if the result also goes against justice . .- Mr. Reed, a democrat, 
has strongly criticised the rules of the League of Nations, which tend to increase 
rather than decrease the highhanded rule of western Powers in Asia and Africa. 
Is it not indeed a strange result that the League of Nations which is being 
established with the object of spreading democracy in the world should give its 
support to autocracy ? By virtue of the concentrated power which the League of 
Nations embodies, it seems to bless the domination of western Powers in eastern 
countries with a long lease of life. But it is not possible to know the dispensation 
of Providence. . . In Capada and Australia, there is a strong concensus of. 
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‘non demanding separate representation for those countries in the League of 
Walle The pl 90 prev ailing in India needs no special description. An 
intolerable living seems to add to the effects of an absolute Government. The 
prices of food-stuffs have risen abnormally high. Ordinary people find it difficult 
to live. The fate that has befallen the Turkish Empire is rousing the indigna- 
tion of Muhammadans. Though the Empire has been crowned with success in 
the wars unrest instead of peace is spreading in the internal affairs. ‘T’he respon- 
sibility of saving the Empire in its present crisis rests. on the British statesmen. 
The time has come when they should be inspired by liberal views in the interests 
of the Empire. The well-being of the whole world will be ensured, if the 
anthorities in India recognize the fact, that the British Empire will not have the 
required strength, wealth and credit so long as India is bound by fetters of absolute 
power. 


72. Referring to the Labour strikes in England, the Andhrapatrika, of the 
27th February, writes under this heading: 
In this connexion, the people of India should note 
one fact. The unrest now spreading among the British labourers is unprecedented 
and dangerous beyond all doubt to the peace of the country. Though England 
is in such a crisis, the British Government does not waver in the least, it has not 
thought it fit to punish the labourers by passing repressive measures like Rowlatt 
Bills. On the other hand, it is trying to pacify them by granting their wishes as 
far as possible. . . But what are the boons which India is going to get at the 
present auspicious time when peace is prevailing? The people are taken aback 
to learn that the Rowlatt Bills are those boons. If there had been in this country 
even hundredth part of the unrest now prevailing in England, we cannot imagine 
what repressive measures would have been passed. The difference between 
England and India is now becoming clear. 


Referring to the judgment in the Tilak-Chirol case and to the present 
political situation, the Andhrapatrika, of the Ist 
March, writes in its leader under this heading :-.. . . 
When the object was to convict Mr. Tilak somehow, what value translations 
can have may be understood. Moreover, Sir Edward Carson appealed tothe Jury 
to consider what a disastrous effect a verdict given in Mr. ‘Tilak’s favour would have 
on the Government of India and on the prestige of the white officials. It is but 
natural that such appeals should rouse their racia] prejudices. . . When there 
is so much discontent in different parts of the Empire and when a repressive 
policy has not been resorted to anywhere, the Times does not give any reason 
why such a misfortune should befall India alone. . . It may be said without 
doubt that the introduction of these repressive Bills has evoked an unp recedented 
agitation in the country from one end to the other. But the Zimes consoles itself 
with the thought that all this agitation is artificial. . . The report of the 
Select Committee on the Rowlatt Bills has been placed to-day before the Imperial 
Legislative Council. ‘The enemies of popular aspirations are rallying their sas 
once more. ‘I'he advocates of the Rowlatt Bills find fresh support in the result 
of the Tilak-case. Surely the country is in a crisis. When the very birth- 
rights of the people are menaced, no reforms, whatever they may be, can bring 
happiness to the people. It is therefore the duty of men of all parties to realize 
this truth and to unite together and save the mother-country from such a disaster. 

_ It is understood that Mr. Gandhi and his followers are prepared to resort to 
passive resistance, if the Rowlatt Bills are passed into law. It will be better for 


the Government to think even now of withdrawing the Bills and thus give no 
room for unnecessary agitation in the country. 


73. With reference to the rise in the prices of necessaries of life, the Andhra- 


tas eukee atirika, of the Ist March, writes under this 
| ; eading :—The famine trouble is increasing in the 
country day by 4 If the present unhappy condition is not inquired into, we 


cannot say what disturbance it may produce in the count Living i 
becoming intolerable for the ordinary people. It ap wa 
understand that serious disco y peopie. behoves the authorities to 


ntent prevails among the masses in this respect. 
There is absolutely no good of the Government consoling themselves with the ae. 


British labourers ; a crisis. 
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that it is all due to political agitation. There is also no use of trying to afford 
temporary relief with the object of improving the bad economic condition. .The 
representatives of the people should be consulted and their assistance, obtained. 
It is the duty of the Government to take suitable action in the matter, before the 
pular disaffection becomes still stronger. We request the Government to heed 
at least the following vivid description of the present condition by the Madras 
Mail, and take prompt action: “. . . The poor who purchase kerosene-oil 
in small quantities are put to much trouble on account of scarcity of oil. 
Considering the prices of food-stuffs, the situation is becoming more and more 
intolerable. The people are beginning to think that the authorities will never 
take proper steps to regulate the prices.” ; 
It need not be specially pointed out that it is the duty of the authorities to 
check the despair that is spreading among the people. 


74. Referring to the réports which are said to have been submitted by the A™>unsrarama, 
‘he Reform Committ Reform Committees to the Government of India, ist Mar. 1919. 
i pipe Do nn the Axdhrapairika, of the Ist March remarks :— 
ia Whatever be the nature of reports submitted by the Reform Committees, 
the people can have no confidence in the secret inquiry held by them without 
recording the evidence given by the popular leaders. 


With reference to the Reform Committees, the Andhravans, of the 22nd Axpmaavanr, 
tis Paces Maes November, remarks:— . . The Reform Com- 22nd Nov. 1918. 
es tana: a summonses mittees will work even with greater secrecy than 
the inquiry held by Mr. Montagu who was subjected to unnecessary restrictions 
which made him no better than gosha lady. The inquiry of the Rowlatt Commis- 
sion which submitted a report making unmerited allegations against Indians was 


also held in camera. We do not know why such matters which affect the future 
well-being of India should be treated with so much secrecy. 


The constitution of the Committees is still more disappointing. . . They 
are composed of those moderates who have taken no part in the political agitation, 
who have seceded from the Congress and who want to curry the favour of the 
authorities, and what is worse still, of such Anglo-Indians bureaucrats as 
Mr. Gillman and Mr. Hailey who are of opinion that no reforms are at all neces- 
sary. No Nationalist Congressman except the Raja of Muhammadabad is on them 


to express the —— opinion. We are therefore afraid that the Committees 
may not, after all, be of much use. 


In this connexion, the following lines written by Sir William Digby 
twenty years ago come to our memory: “The inception of reform ideas comes 
from one set of brains. The realisation of that inception is entrusted to others 
who do not believe in its realisation, do not consider anything requires to be 
reformed. Consequence: Failure of the remedy, which in hands understood 
and worked by minds who believed in it would prove successful.” 


75. With reference to the forfeiture of the security deposited by the “A*>usrataus, 
Desabhakian, the Anrdhrapatrika, of the lst March, 1st Mar. 1919. 
The Desabhaktan. ‘ ; 
observes:— . . . It is not possible to know 
against which paper and at what time the Press Act may be used. . . We 
have seen the translations of the articles complained of. Their sum and substance 
is that the present system of administration should be changed and that self- 
government should be established. The civil rights associations should work 
now promptly. We appeal to them to work for the repeal of the repressive laws 


which are a menace to our birth-rights, and for the establishment of peace in the 
‘country. 


76. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the ist March, publishes A»>ssraraima, 
letters from correspondents belonging to various 1st Mar. 1919. 


The kerosene-oil famine. a all complaining of the scarcity of kerosene- 
oil. : | 


In its leader under this heading, the Andhraprakasika, of the 3rd March, A»vunsrasnssixa, 
The k +1 fam observes :——-The kerosene-oil famine beats out the gra Mer. 1919. 
eee ee foodstuffs famine. . . We are not able to 
ascertain the reason for this famine; nor do the Government publish it. . . 
The B class licence depots are not open ‘to the public from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m. like 
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all other shops.. The retail merchants are giving a lot of trouble. The pricb of 
one bottle of oil: has gone up from 2 to 4 annas. . .- The people will be put to 
much inconvenience, unless a dozen or two dozen shops at least are opened for 
the whole city and sell oil at all times. It is not Just that the Government 
should be silent over the matter. Unless they see that depots are freely opened 
by big companies all over the city, keep them under Police guard and sell 
kerosene oil at reasonable prices, we are afraid that the people who are starving 
from famine may have to die in dark houses. . . We submit to the Govern- 
ment that the middle classes seriously fear that the masses driven to despair 
by foodstuffs famine, kerosene-oil famine and other famines may commit any 
excesses, 


A note in the Manorama, of 25th February, states that most pitiable 
accounts are being received from various places 
. regarding the price of Kerosene oil and its scarcity. 
The difficulty experienced even in Calicut is very great. Such a calamity was not 
anticipated. If immediate relief is not forthcoming, the people will be reduced 
to great misery. The Government is responsible for public welfare. It is 
inadvisable to allow the present state of affairs to continue for many days. 

How is it that the authorities do not wake up and do something in the matter ? 


All Travancore and Cochin Papers as well as British Malabar Papers invite 
: the immediate attention of the respective Govern- 
ments to the scarcity of kerosene oil and its abnormal 
price and urge the necessity for prompt relief. 


The Jaritah-i-Rozgar, of the 24th February, writes:—It 1s astounding to 
| find that the depot-keepers, in spite of the Govern. 
ment fixing the rates for kerosene oil, are worrying 
the people and selling it much above the prescribed price. It is still more 
amazing to find that the retail-sellers purchase the oil from the depots and sell it 
at a still higher rate. We hope that the Collector of Madras, the Commissioner 
of Police and the President of Corporation will take steps to allay public anxicty 
and arrange for the supply of kerosene oil by opening a few more depots at the 
expense of the Corporation. 


The Qaumt Report, of the 22nd February, writes:—It is a general 
complaint that oil merchants are a great nuisance 
to people. Firstly, they open their shops late and 
close them early. Yesterday our reporter, who saw this with his own eyes, 
states that oil was being sold in two places in carts in Jambazaar Road at the 
rate of 15 annas a gallon. Although several hundreds of men, women and 
children were waiting fur it, several had to go away disappointed. The oil 
momen was very rough with his customers asif he also was a Government. 
officer. | 


We observed that mostly Muhammadan women were going empty and no 
one seemed to care. 
__ We invite the attention of the Collector of Madras, the Commissioner of 
Police to this and request them to take steps to remove the evil. 
It is incumbent on the Government to adopt proper measures for the sale of 


this commodity and not to allow the people to hawk oil in carts fon the public 
roads in this manner. ° 


Scarcity of kerosene oil. 


Scarcity of kerosene oil. 


Kerosene famine in Madras. 


Kerosene-oil calamity. 


77. The Andhrapatrika, of the 4th March, reproduces in Telugu a passage 


from the Bombay Chronicle, which tal 
The Delhi C | . y oniele, which contains among 
ee other things :—The resolutions adopted at the 
Delhi Congress are the results of the deep deliberations of the Congress and the 
League. Any suggestion to transgress them will not meet with the approval of 
the people. | 


The same paper reports Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao to have written to the Hindu 
fully agreeing with the above opinion of the Daily Chronicle. 


78. The Andhrapatrika, of the 4th March, says :—In Mysore equal sums are 


Expendit expended on railways and agriculture. Money is 
and rae to ttl ea — : — spent liberally oo industries, eed: ate 

ie era ut we are surprised to seethe great difference: 
that is‘made in Sir J. Meston’s bud get between railways ‘and agticaltare. | 


377. 


79. Comping in its leader under this heading the condition of India with 


nae that of the Philippine Islands, the An . of 
The Philippine Islands. the 22nd February, observes ae ‘ ane oa 


uch difference between the system of administration followed by the-G i 
meee in India and that followed by the Philippine Government. It is the Riities 
scheme of action, observed by the rulers in practice, that contributes to the 
progress of the pec ple. The American Government has solved the political 
roblems of the Philippine Islands with courage and firmness. However pious 
may be the wishes of the rulers of India, the courage and boldness which are 
required for the fulfilment of those wishes in practical life are wanting in them. 
The greatest drawback in India seems to be the lack of harmony between 
the intentions of statesmen and the practical work of the authorities. The rulers 
of India are unwilling to give up their love of power, whereas the rulers of the 
Philippines have placed the administrative control in the hands of the people to 
a large extent. . . There cannot be an end of slavery in the world, until and 
unless the wrong notion that: the eastern countries have been created for the 
enjoyment of the Western Nations is exploded. Dependent countries are bound. 
to be in an intolerable condition, so long as this theory is in practice. The union 
of the Eastern and the Western nations is not possible until the arrogance of the 
ruling races disappears. Doctor Wilson has often said that unless every nation 
33 freed from Commercial slavery, no pt agg and mutual good will are 
possible in the world. Mr. Neva has made it clear that it is only when the 
resources of Eastern countries are liberated from the domination of the west, 
that those people can render complete help in the prosperity of the world. There 
are two ways in which Sir William Meyer can give effect to the facts which he 
has understcod. He will have to convince his countrymen that the idea of 
imperialism of the European nations has resulted in the oppression of humanity. 
He must be willing to put into practice in the Eastern countries the noble ideas 


expressed by Mr. Neva. 

$0. Under this heading, the Kistnapatrika,*of the ist March, reproduces in 
: Telugu the concluding part of Mrs. Besant’s speech 
England! Do not forge’ at Bombay on the Rowlatt Bills, which it commends 
yoursell | to every Indian for repeated perusal. The passage 
contains:—-. . . O England! England that hast been to Europe the home of 
liberty! Do you want to be the sole despot in Asia? Have you forgotten the 
woes you suffered in the past? . . . You have been saying to every 
autocratic government: ‘‘Govern justly, and no body will turn against you.” 
Have you now dared to walk in the foot-steps of those whom you have criticised ? 
Will not those who were reprimanded by you in the past ridicule you now? 
Recollect what you have done! If, forgetting your past traditions, you want now 
to change from the giver of freedom that you have been into a destroyer of 

freedom, close your past history ! | 
81. A correspondent to the Kisinapairika, of the ]st March, writes continuing 
iti iia his review of Sir John Woodroffe’s book, *‘ Is India 
a ore civilized ?’’ :—Christianity in the middle ages was 
characterised by high ideals. But since the discovery of Africa and America, 
Christanity has gradually degenerated, Europe has directed her attention for the 
absorption of others’ money, ambition has begun to grow in the place of union, 
wealth has become more important than land, and industrialism, which is the 
characteristic of ‘‘ the age of machinery,” has progressed. The debasing idea of 
nationality has become predominant. It is this idea that has at last burst out into 
the present terrible war. In this evolution brute force has been worshipped and 
there has been a well-merited retribution. ‘There has been a conflict between the 
western and eastern cultures, since the conquest of the eastern countries by the 
western people. Sir John Woodroffe is of opinion that this conflict has begun in 
India with the introduction of English education. . . The result of the 
University Commission of 1902 has been to place the full control over the present 
system of education in the hands of the Government. . . ‘The world knows 
how grateful Indians are to'the British Government for the many benefits which 
they have received from English education. Now what are the evils of that 
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of the gods, is on the verge of death. 
the neglect of vernaculars. 


Gandhi’s passive resistance. 


ABRYUDAT!, 
Py OH Mr. Gandhi’s passive resistance. 


this fact. 


| th Mar. 1919. 
. sas Foodstuffs. 


wh 


education? Vernaculars aredying. Sanskrit, which is renowned as the language 
There are many other evils besides 


observes :-— 


Kururarama, ~ 82, Under this heading, a correspondent to the Kistnapatrika, of the lst 
Masulipatam, March, invites the attention of the Government 


let Mar. 1919. An appeal to the Government. to an incident which has taken place in the 


Court of the Sub-Magistrate, Bezwada. The sub-magistrate is reported to have 
allowed a public copy of a document from the Registrar’s office to be filed as an 
exhibit without proof, though the pleader on the other side was objecting that the 
document in question could not be considered as a public copy and that it could 
not be accepted as an exhibit unless proved. The correspondent concludes his 
letter with the following observations:—. . . The gentleman probably passed his 
Criminal test long ago. It is highly necessary that the Government should require 
such men to pass the test again soon after they are entrusted with magisterial 
duties. As it would otherwise compromise and endanger the position of pleaders 
and parties, I request the Government to make suitable arrangements. 


ee, 83. Under this heading the Andhrapatrika, of the 3rd March, reproduces in 
ard Mar. 1919. Telugu Mr. M. K. Gandhi’s letter on the Rowlatt 


The Rowlatt Bills and Mr. Bills and the pledge of passive resistance signed by 
him and others. 


SamraD The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 6th March, writes:—Mr. Gandhi has 
announced that all true patriots from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin should adopt the mantram of 
Satyagraha or passive resistance in case the Rowlatt Bills are brought into force 
and that he has himself undertaken this sacrifice. 


Not only these laws but all 
autocratic methods can, without doubt, be burnt to ashes with the aid of this 


magical formula. 
—, 84, Referring to the close of the war and to the prospect of a bright future, 
22nd Nov. 1918. the Andhravani, of the 22nd November, writes in 
The new epoch. its leader under this heading :— India is 


depressed to see that the authorities do not trust her in spite of her valuable 
services in the war. She is perplexed by doubt and anxiety whether those 
principles of justice and liberty, for the triumph of which she has also fought 
along with other countries, will be applied to her own Government or not. 
Though she has been allowed representation in the Peace Conference, she is 
sorry that one who will boldly express the popular opinion has not been appointed 
to represent her. . . O British Empire! you are now on your trial. When 
you were in a critical condition, our Mother India stood by you, shared your 
trouble and showed her love towards you in a manner that had challeng 
admiration of the world. If you, now in your turn, satisfy her requirements and 
accord her an equal placein the Empire, this page in the history of mankind will 
be written in letters of gold, and you will earn the gratitude of the three hundred 
million people of this country. We appeal to you again and again not to forget 


the 


ee 85. In its leader under this heading, the Andhkraprakasika, of the 4th March, 
cg people think that the 
i hard famine here is due to the order issued by the 
| nt i Government of India to the effect that foodstuffs may be exported from one 
at ie province to another and to the Native States. This is not without some truth in 
aie it. It is true that -the present hardship is due to the order of the Govern- 
Hie ment of India. The people are anxiously asking why the Madras Government 
Hi ' should be bold enough to represent the real state in this Presidency to the 
Wii ij Government of India and prohibit the export of foodstuffs to other provinces. 
4 ni) The representative of the Madras Times severely reprimands the Madras Govern- 
HED ment in this matter. It is not at all proper that the Madras Government should 
Wid assume an attitude of indifference in this respect. 


Lid - We have once suggested 
lk ] that the Government would do well to call for a Conference of District Collectors 


here to ascertain the real state of each district, to invite some big merchants and 
ryots to this Conference and consider their views aleo on the subject. We are of 
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opinion that our suggestion will be found to be useful, if it is acted up to even 

now. , 

86. Referring to the suicide of a school-final student in the Tanjore St. Peter’s A*oumarasmsema, 
| School, the Andhraprakasika, of the 4th March, «nati, 

The suicide of @ school-final yoemarks:— . . . We submit that it is not se 

-student. proper that the Educational authorities and the 

Government should not make some suitable change in the school-final system, 

which is responsible for such hard incidents. 


87. In the course of an appeal to ryots to attend in their largest numbers 4*>™s?esxasima, 
_.,, the seventh Kistna District Ryots’ Conference to be 4th Mar 1019. 

The Seventh Kistna District held at Tadepalligudem on 18th March 1919, the 
Ryots’ Conference, Tadepalli- go retaries write in the 4 ndhraprakasika, of the 4th 
gudem. March :—The series of troubles created from time 
to time by the system of foreign administration is pursuing and greatly annoying 
the ryot population which is the backbone of the country and of the Government. 
The ryots have already lost lakhs of rupees on account of the penal taxes, the 
A.B. classification, the rejection of applications for water and the payment of 
bribes to subordinate officers. When the prices of such articles as yarn, iron, 
cloths and oil generally required by ryots have gone up ten times, instead of 
reducing them, that the Government should try to regulate the price of paddy 
which is the main crop produced by the ryot, and to create obstructions to the 
export of paddy, is as unjust as itis cruel. ‘The unsteady Government settlement, 
the proposal to enhance the water-rate, the establishment of annoying toll-gates, 
the impoverishment of the people by opening toddy and liquor shops, the failure 
to introdure compulsory elementary education among ryots, the introduction of 
‘the new Rowlatt Bills which are subversive of the progress of ryots are some of 
the grievances which are now troubling the ryot population. God only knows the 
suffering of ryots. If the ryot seriously looks once at the cycle of time, it is 
feared that a deluge is impending. 


88. The Swadeshabhimani, of the 21st February, in a leading article under ——— 
this heading, writes:—Nobody can deny the fact 21st Feb. 1919. 
that wherever we may go, whichever district we 
‘may visit, there we find signs of a furious famine. As the days pass by, the 
fury is increasing and the past seems better than the present. ‘Though it 1s true 
that the famine is due to the adverse seasonal conditions, it would be wrong to 
suppose that nobody is to blame for its being so ternble. A proper distribution 
of the food-grains available would not have rendered the situation so bad. The 
‘untimely rains affect only the coast lands and not so much the interior of the 
‘country where there are irrigation facilities. Thirty or forty years ago, the 
people of the interior had always three to four years’ supply of food-grains in 
store against a possible famine, and they were even able to share it, if necessary, 
with the people of other parts of the country. But the famines of the present day 
are of a most terrible kind. Who is responsible for this? After the outbreak of 
the war even in England where a food-supply committee had to be established, the 
difficulties experienced do not seem to be so great as in India. We must say that 
they are caused by the unsettled condition of things created by the authorities, 
‘and their neglect and lack of zeal. When the whole country is wailing about the 
famine in the country, why do they not stop the export of food-grains to foreign 
countries such as England at least now? His Excellency the Viceroy told us of 
‘the quantity of leather, cloth, etc., supplied by India during the war. But did he. 
tell us of the quantity of food-grains given by her? Can we not see from the 
‘Teports which used to be published some time ago that more grain than was neces- 
sary was carried away from here and excessive freights were paid in carrying it 
‘to Mesopotomia, + etc.? Admitting that it is necessary to take supplies 
from here during the war to which, of course, no one will object, why should 
‘they take more than what is absolutely necessary? If grain was allowed to be 
‘exported from here without guarding the interests of the people, who is responsible 
for the famine that has come now? In addition to these difficulties, there 1s now 
the food committee which, though intended to benefit the people, the latter have 
dound in practice to be doing more harm than good. They feel the height of 


The terrible nature of the famine. 


inconvenience when-even ‘transport from - one -distriet to ‘another is-restricted, and 


consequently goods are transported in secret 
removal of these restrictions; but the reply 


. The people therefore urge the: 
iven by the Government :the.other 


day in the Council on this question is altogether unsatisfactory. If the authori- 
ties fail to remove the scarcity, what are the hungry masses to do? There isa 


classical Sanskrit say that the hun 


know no law and equity. 


It is therefore 


necessary that the authorities should be more mindful of their duties in time. As 
regards the situation in South Kanara, the authorities cannot fail to see how grave 
itis. If so soon after the harvest and in the busiest part of the trade season the 
prices of necessaries have gone up to twice and in some cases even three times 
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89. Referring to the case 
The Mamlatdar murder case. 


brought about. 
admittedly no danger of being murdered. But how can we expect calmness in 
persons who are blinded by power* Those who have good education from their 
infancy become capable of remaining calm, but the uneducated can seldom have 
this capacity. Those who are high-handed in their action, the moment they get 
a little authority to exercise must reap the fruit of their deeds. 


the normal prices, can we not foresee what the prices will be during the rainy 
season ? 


in which a Mamlatdar was murdered (at Akola) 


in the Bombay Presidency, the Sampad Abhuyudaya, 
of the Ist March, observes:—Ii those that are 
carrying on the administration are high-handed, the ipeople attack them. 
Untoward consequences follow. We see even rulers attacked and revolutions 


hose who use their power justly and keep themselves calm have 


90. The Swadeshabhimani, of the 28th February, writes :—A new controversy 


Farewell address 


to 


Excellency Lord Pentland. 


His 


has arisen in the 


Madras 


Corporation. Mr. 


Tyagaraya Chetti and one or two others want to 
resent a farewell address to His Excellency 
Lord Pentland on behalf of the Corporation. ‘T’his is not the place to discuss how 


far Lord Pentland deserves to be honoured by the public of this Presidency. It is 
not expedient that the Corporation should take up this question; nor is it likely 
that it.will do so. Nevertheless, public opinion in Madras on this point is that 
since the Corporation has not taken the trouble of presenting farewell addresses to 
any other retiring Governors till now, why should it take upon itself to do so 
now ? What benefit has Lord Pentland conferred’ upon the Corporation that it 
should now be at such pains to express its indebtedness? The Madras dailies 
state that Lord Pentland has exercised his powers with the utmost rigour in 
connexion with the Park Fire (sic) the Municipal Bill , etc. 
Commissioners are actuated by the desire to curry favour with His Excellency, 
we think they would do well not to be meddlesome. kd 
term as Governor was extended, the people do not seem to have liked the exten- 
sion. Under these circumstances it would not be expedient to create room for 
proclaiming from a sense of honesty the defects of his administration on the eve 


rd his departure. Blind worshippers like Mr. Chetti would do well not to forget 
is. 


Though some of the 
For, although Lord Pentland’s 


91. The Swadeshabhimani, of the 28th February, writes :—Is Lajpat Rai so 


India in Parliament. 


suddenly upset by 


licences more freely than before, 
nothing. But we wonder how th 
‘with the Rowlatt Bills. Perha 
eounteract the evil 
cracy has hit upon 


extraordina 


ry a personage that the peace of the 


United Kingdom or of the whole Empire might be 


their notio 


ld _ permitting him to return to England? Why 
British Cabinet which so utterly defeated the enemy on the battlefield and won 
so glorious a victory be in such dread of the advent of 
The fact is that once the authorities 
can find almost anything conform to 
surprising in this. Again, as regards the Ar 
have the right which the Europeans 


and Eurasians have of 
licence, we must nevertheless thank the Gove 


should the 


‘ Lajpat Rai to England ? 
give up their sense of discrimination, they 
ns of propriety. There is nothing 
ms Act, although Indians will not 
using arms without 


rnment for the proposal to issue 


on the principle that something is better than 
e_ proposed relaxation of the Arms Act is consistent 
ps the magic powers of the Rowlatt Bills will 
effects of the Arms Act; or it may also be that the bureav- 


the trick of inducing the people to give up their opposition to 


the Rowlatt ‘Bills in their agerness to see the Arms Act ‘amended. Again, as 
the transport of rive Burma, experts are of opinion that the cost of 
transport per ton can be reduced to Rs. 20, while according to Mr. Montagu, 
sitter putting pressure on the Shipping Controller, it is Rs. 80 per ton. It is no 
wonder that the people should urge the abolition of the restrictions on tra 
when they find that these restrictions render the situation worse instead of 
improving it. The Government of India state that provincial restrictions on 
transport have been removed as early ‘as January. In practice, however, the 
people have been unable to see any change in the control of transport. 


92. The Sampad —a : the pe bore writes :—Sir James Meston 
has himself c it a relentless budget. It is 
a truly so. The budget is highly dieappolnting and. 
is worse than a war budget. An enormous sum has been set apart for military 
expenditure. For the past four years there has been no adequate provision for 
education, industries, sanitation, etc. Thin year’s budget too does not make 
proper provision for these. The Military service and the railways have abundant 
provision. How is the country to prosper if the revenues should be spent in this 
manner? How is the country to promote her economic advancement? The 
provision under military expenditure in the same way as in war time shows how 
the revenues are being spent in an irresponsible manner owing to the lack of 
-responsible government. ‘T’he people are suffering on account of war, famine 
oF pestilence. Good statesmanship requires that the budget should show a 
surplus to guard against bad times. The pesent budget on the other hand shows 
a deficit of £43 millions. £42 millions have been allotted for military expenditure 
though the war has ended. ‘This expenditure would not have been possible if we 
had responsible Government. The prices have gone up enormously. It behoves 
the authorities even to raise a loan if necessary to prevent people from dying of 
starvation and recover the money paid in the shape of relief when better days 
come. £24 millions have been set apart for railway extension. Though this 
may be considered beneficial in view of the increased facilities for the transport 
of tood-grains, it is asked in some quarters why so much expenditure should be 
incurred under this head when tke scarcity of food-grains is so great, and more 
attention should be paid to increased production by extending irrigation facilities. 
The military expenditure forms more than half the revenue, while the allotment 
for famine relief is only £17 lakhs. Compared with the salaries paid in the 
western countries and Japan, the salaries here are very much higher, though India 
is much poorer than those countries. ‘This lavishness in expenditure is possible 
because we have no responsible government and the authorities have autocratic 
powers. In all democratic countries, popular welfare has the first claim on the 
revenues of the Government. Where Civil and Military services receive better 
attention and use up a large part of the revenues, there it is found impossible to 
help the people even to get food and clothing. When we contrast the condition 
of those poor people who work day and night and die for want of food with that 
of the officials who find this world a paradise because of their fat salaries without 
working even one to two hours a day, we realize the stupendous consequences of 
the absence of responsible government. 


93. Referring to the appointment during the last year of four Assistant 
Popul Civil Surgeons to deliver popular lectures on 
pular lectures on hygiene. © Hygiene, in various districts, and the intention of 
Government to continue the arrangement for another year, the Manorama, of the 
2lst February, admits the utility of such lectures, thinks that they are more 
urgently needed in the interior parts of each district than at district headquarters, 
and observes that these lectures will do immense good to the people if the 
Assistant Surgeons do their work according to a programme prepared in 
consultation with the heads of districts. 


94, Referring to Sir William Meyer's visit to the Philippine Islands, the 
Manorama, of the 21st February, points out that 


Sir William Meyer’s visit to while these islands were given self-government © 


the Philippines. within twenty years of their coming under the 


Government of America, India.is even now, after 160 years of Briti b protection, 
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still fighting for it, takes exception to Sir William Meyer’s statemient that India 
moe capeet to ‘got soli-goverament on colonial lines at an early date, and 
observes that Indians will remember Sir William Meyer’s name with gratitude if 
on his return to England he places before the Members of Parliament his 
experiences and observations in the Philippines in a way beneficial to Indians. 


95. In the course of a long article on the outlook of sugar industry in India 
: 7 writer in the Yogashemam, of the 28th February, 
The outlook of the sugar yemarks that it will cause pain and shame to both 
industry in India. the administrators and the people when confronted 
with the question why India’s need of sugar cannot be met by Indian manufacture 
when more than the required quantity of sugarcane is produced in the land. 
The article notes that the increase of import duty on sugar, already introduced by 
the Government of India, will stimulate Indian manufacture and offers the 
following suggestions :-— 
(1) that the Government should help small factories with grants-in-aid ; 
(2) that suitable lands should be placed at the disposal of the sugarcane 
cultivators ; ~~ 
(3) that factories should be given the benefit of supervision by officers of 
the Department of Industries ; see 
(4) that water for irrigation may be made freely available. 


96. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 21st February, in a leader on this subject- 
| '  writes:—On the 18th instant Mr. Bepin Chandra 
she fature of the Congress. =a) delivered a speech at the Ghokale Hall in which 
he commented on adverse criticisms relating to the Congress in a manner which 
shows that he possesses the enthusiasm of the extremists. 

The Jaridah quotes a portion of Mr. Pal’s speech and regrets that he has tried 
to prove the entire Indian population to be as selfish as himself. 

Mr. Pal says ‘‘ As the British Crown is connected with India he is loyal 
to it’. 

Had Mr. Pal said that, as the British Crown is a well-wisher of the entire 
world and of all human beings, we are loyal, it would have been more to the 
point. 

97. The Qaumi Report, of hs = whe tt refutes Mr. Welby’s remark 

that the Mussalman connexion with the Khalifate 

India and the Khalifate. is a recent invention, and observes that the con- 
nexion of Mussalmans of India with the Khalifate goes back to date long previous 
to the elevation of the Turks to this exalted office. The Abbasido existed in 
Bagdad and Egypt for eight hundred and five years, when Mussalmans recogni 
the authority of the Khalifate and minted their coins with the inseription 
* Amir-ul-Mominin”. Most Mussalman potentates in India publicly declared 
their connexion with the Khalifate. This is a title especially intended for the 
Khalifa for the time being and for none others. 


ees ~~ ge 98. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 26th February, referring to the lamentable 
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cae and sudden assassination of His Majesty the Amir 
a —- at yo ye - - — — :—It is extremely veivaniatle to 
of the death of the Am ire-pulli 

store intriguen ir encompassed by wire-pullings and 

Addressing the Islamic world the editor says. N te 
taking to heart a great lesson could possibly be afforded. one 

The editor in giving a biographical sketch of the late Amir observes that he 
remained a staunch and loyal ally of the British Crown, and on this account His 
Excellency the Viceroy has directed that all public offices be closed and flags 
hoisted half mast, on Friday the 28th instant as a mark of respect to his late 
Majesty’s memory. cane 

99. The Qaumi Report, of the 25th February, deploring the sad news of the 


i i ik untimely death of His Majesty Amir Habib-ullah 
Kabul. murder of tae Amir of Khan writes:—The dreadful ae of the Amir 


darkens our vision and fills mind ith 
perplexity. It appears that it will take a long time to Satis the lanka et 


sedition and intrigue that are floating about the world. and 
restoration of peace and tranquility will not materialise oi co — 
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‘If regard be had to the late Amir’s life, his worldly wisdom, and his piety, 
His late Majesty was from the political point of view a force, in fact a great force. 
His loyalty and neutrality were of the utmost benefit to the British in securing 
peace and ‘tranquility within the confines of India. A thousand pities that that 
nersonality has been laid low ! 


100. The Sahzfa, of the 27th February, publishes a translation of an article on 


the assassipation of the late Amir that appeared in 


His Majesty the late Amir y 
Habib-allah Fay rr ~~ Bulletin of the 25th February 


101. The Qaumi Report, of the 2nd March, in a leader on this subject writes :— 
A complaint against prevailing We find that the question regarding igh prices 18 
high prices. one of the items in the programme which is to be 
placed before the Legislative Council on the 18th 
instant. ‘This matter assumes a new aspect everyday, and the symtoms point out 
that evil consequences will follow if the matter is passed over. Patience and 
perseverance have reached their extreme limits and if we should even, at this 
stage, not pay any attention to the question, we should understand that either the 
ublic or we are mad. ‘T’he high prices of grain are strangling the poor and at 
present there do not x: py to exist any means whereby their lot might be 
ameliorated. Rice is sold at 2 or 12 of a measure per rupee. Kerosene oil, fire- 
wood and other commodities have become so dear as to exceed famine rates. 

It is regrettable that the authorities are silent and take no preventive 
measures. When the authorities cannot comply with these réquirements, their 
sympathy and their friendship are unreal and in fact they are acting unjustly 
towards the poor. 

We invite the attention of the Government so that it may very carefully 
consider and adopt such measures as may put an end to the hardships caused by 
the prevailing dearness. There are many ways open to the Government and the 
matter is so important that it requires extraordinary investigation. It is not 
sufficient to rely on official and demi-official reports. 


ITT.—LgcIsLaTIon. , 


102. The Desabhimani, of the 22nd February, publishes in English a leader 
The Rowlatt Bille under the heading ‘ The Rowlatt Report and the 
: Government Bills” in which the following finds 
place among others :—. The country was looking forward to an era of 
peace and prosperity and mutual good-will between the Government and the 
people after the enormous sacrifices of men and money made by India for the 
war, and was expecting that the ideals for which the war was fought in Kurope 
would be applied to India as well. But the two Bills recently introduced in the 
Council have evoked strong opposition in the whole country and created discon- 
tent in the minds of men. Even before we have fully realized what the 
consequences of the victory over the Germans will be for us, we are made to 
submit to a piece of legislation which will make life very troublesome and 
dangerous to all honest and well-meaning citizens. . . A mere perusal of the 
two- Bills is enough to convince any one of the fact that the Bills are quite 
unnecessary and uncalled for at the present time. One wonders how the 
same British people who in England did not scruple to associate with General 
Smuts after he had fought with the forces of His Majesty, would ever be inclined 
to p:opose a drastic and hasty legislation of the kind in India. When we find that 
General Smuts is even admitted into the inner Councils of the Empire, we have 
the spectacle in India of humiliating conditions being imposed on one convicted of 
_ sedition. No chance at all of leading an honest and gentlemanly life ever after- 
wards is given to him. There seems to be no reason for the Government being 
so hard at the present time. It cannot be said that sedition and crimes against 
the State have increased in any way during the war. India has, on the whole, 
been very loyal to the Crown. It is unfortunate that Britain which has so highly 
evolved liberal instincts as to wink at the declaration of independence by Ireland 
should seek to impose fresh shackles on peaceful and mild India. 
The second Bill seeks to continue the provisions of the Defence of India Act 
during peaceful times as well. The first part of this Bill provides for a 
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special tribunal being constituted for the trial of offences given in the schedule, 
whose decision is final, no appeal being allowed to any court whatsoever. It ig 
remarkable that even non-political offences are included in the schedule. . . 

Part 2 of this Bill gives wider powers to the Executive. a We have in 
this part provisions which take away a man’s liberty without the judgment of an 
ordinary court of law authorizing the same. . . = 

The powers proposed to be taken by the Government under the Bills are 
extraordinary and may not conduce toa healthy relationship between the people 
and the Government. ‘There is no urgency for passing the Bills at the present 
time, and the Government could have waited for sometime to see if even the 
semblance of anarchism in the country would not disappear under better condi- 
tions to be inaugurated by the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms. The Government 
have ample powers under the Defence of India Act until then. The haste dis- 
played by the Government in the face of strong non-official opposition cannot be 
said to be commendable. 


Dwelling at length on the provisions of these Bills, the Dravidabhimani, 
| : of the 3ist January, observes: —‘The liberty and 
The Rowlatt Bills. the peaceful life of bygone days are not to be had 
again. The lot of the editors of newspapers has come to be miserable. The life 
of the politician will be one of perpetual anxiety. When a person is once 
imprisoned, there is no hope of his going back to his house. Danger is standing 
at the very threshold with a greeting. Under these Bills, politicians and journa- 
lists cannot exercise the liberty of criticising the system of administration freely. 
Though the liberty of the loyal subjects is not affected, still even persons like the 
Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale, Mr. Gandhi and Lord Sinha, known for their loyalty, were 
on several occasions viewed with suspicion and shadowed. Had Swami Viveka- 
nanda been alive at present, a case of sedition can be brought even against him. 
It is, therefore, certain that every one will be afraid of the character of these Bills 
which is such as to make the Indian subjects of His Majesty the King Emperor, 
lose faith in their liberty. 


The Yatharthavachani, of the 17th February, remarks that the existing 
law is sufficient to put down sedition, and the enactment of any new measures is 


_ likely to cause greater hardships and observes :—It is the belief of every one at 
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present that India will get the promised Home Rule from the British Govern- 
ment. If now, these Bills are passed, there is room for doubt that the promised 
liberty might be withheld. What is the special advantage secured in limiting 
the duration of the Bills to three years? How can it be possible to put. down 
sedition within these three years unless by prosecution? If seditionists keep 
quiet for three years and begin their work again, should a new law be enacted 
then? When the Indian Income-tax Act was first passed, what was its dura- 
tion? How long has it since been in force? So every one is getting suspicious 
whether these new Bills also will not, if they become law, be in force for ever. 
It is not satisfactory that the Government should have brought forward these 
Bills in haste at a time when the people are anxiously awaiting the Mantagu- 


Chelmsford reforms, reposing full confidence in the Government, and at a time 
when the cruel war with Germany has come to an end. | 


The Swadesamitran, of the 24th February, reproduces in Tamil an extract 
from the Young /ndia commenting on these Bills, in which the following observa- 
tions find place among others :—A large number of public meetings have been 
held all over the country to protest against these Bills. The main feature of 
these meetings is the interest evinced by the audience in closely hearing the 
lectures and understanding the situation. When the extraordinary provisions of 
the Bill were explained, the excitement of the people knew no bounds. ‘The 
public are well convinced that the re juncture needs very careful and calm 


deliberation and action. They did not pay any consideration for the words of 
Mrs. Besant, when she spoke criticising certain leaders and warning against 
passive resistance. Every one 1s expecting orders to issue in regard to passive 
resistance, from the leaders in whom he has confidence. If all this agitation and 


protest are disregarded, the people will not remain quiet. 
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The Swadesamitran, of the 25th February, reproduces in Tamil the proceed- 
ings of @ public meeting recently held in Dadar in the Bombay Presilleaiey to 

rotest against these Bills in which Mr. B. G. Horniman, as the President of the 
meeting, is reported to have appealed to the audience to be prepared to adopt the 
method of passive resistance in respect of not only these Bills but also other laws 
which the Government may enact, as an effective means of making the Govern- 
ment yield to the wishes of the people. 

The same paper also publishes a communication from a correspondent who 
advocates incessant constitutional agitation throughout the country against these 
Bills and observes that, if even thie does not accomplish the object of the people, 
the non-official members of the Provincial and Imperial Legislative Councils 
should immediately resign their seats and, touring round the country, and raising 
funds send a deputation of not less than 100 men to England to inform the 

eople there of the ‘atrocities committed by the bureaucrats,’ here, which is 
sure to help India in getting rid of these Bills. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 26th February, reproduces in Tamil an article 


appearing 1n the Jndian Social Reformer protesting against the passing of these 


Bills. 
Referring to the petition said to be submitted to the House of Commons by 


the Indian public protesting against these Bills, the Swadesamitran, of the 26th 
February, observes :—It is necessary that such petitions should be sent from 
different parts of India. [tis but right that a telegraphic information should be 
sent to the British Government in advance of the petition. If we are to lead a 
respectable life, we should protest constitutionally against the passing of the Bills 
in all possible ways. 

Reproducing in ‘T’amil an article from the Amrita Bagaar Patrika, detailing 
the reasons for the origin of the revolutionary movement in Bengal, and remark- 
ing that it will be clear from this article how far the actions of the Government 
have contributed to rouse the people of India, naturally inclined to lead a 
ao life, into agitation, the Swadesamitran, of the 27th February, observes :— 


irst to create excitement among the people, then, if they agitate in consequence, 


to provoke them further by passing repressive measures as if to put them down 
a then declare that anarchical movement is spread in the country and enact 
cruel laws—what policy this! ‘he Rowlatt Bills now brought forward by the 
Government are in full accordance with this policy. The adage goes that, when 
afflicted, even a small worm attempts to resist. It is our request that the 
Government should realize the truth of this. 

The Desabhaktan, of the 1st March, welcomes the news that Mr. Gandhi has 
decided to lead a passive resistance movement against these Bills and remarks that 
it is the duty of every Indian to transgress the Rowlatt law, which aims at 
murdering India, and other unjust laws like this. 

Referring to the observation of the London Times that it is very necessary 
that the Rowlatt Bills should be passed into law in order to prevent the increase 
of unrest, and anarchism and that it was a mistake to have announced that the 
first Bill would be in force only for three years, the Desabhaktan, of the 3rd March, 
remarks :—There is no ground for believing that a law passed only for a tempo- 
rary period now will not be made permanent at the end of that period. The 
uncontrollable bureaucrats are sure to make this law a permanent one. Having 
perpetuated an irresponsible bureaucratic administration in India, the British 
Government are expressing outside, to satisfy the world, that they are going to 
introduce a government responsible to the people in this country. Though their 
internal idea may not be noted by the people of other countries, can the Indians 
forget it? Let the British Government note that the more the liberty of the 
Indians is forfeited in India and they are afflicted, the deeper will discontent and 
unrest take root in the country. 

The Lokopakari, of the 8rd March, is surprised at those who strongly objected 
to the Bills during its discussion in the Council having signed the report of the 
Select Committee and adds:—A division in the country only strengthens the 
officials and the Rowlatt Bills are sure to become law. Mr. Gandhi advocates 
resort to passive resistance against the Bills and, if this suggestion 1s acted upon, 
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it may land the country in a critical pass. We hope the Government will avoid 
giving room to it by acting in accordance with the opinion of the people. 


Reproducing in Tamil an extract from the speech of Mrs. Annie Besant 
; on these Bills at a public meeting in Bombay, the 
The Rowlatt Bills. Desabhaktan, of the 26th February, observes :— 
England is famous for her justice and impartiality. It is at present the experience 
of many that ler liberal views are getting narrow in regard to Indian matters, 
It is our request that every British subject should ponder over the valuable words 
of Mrs. Besant. Wise men say that such Bills are not in vogue even in Ireland, a 
country ever seething with unrest and confusion. We are at a loss to understand 
why the bureaucrats should attempt to enforce such a cruel law in India alone, 
It is not known what sin India has committed to deserve such a treatment under 
the bureaucratic rule. The Government of India should desist from passing 
these Bills, if they wish that British prestige should remain untarnished for ever. 
The Desabhaktan and the Swadesamitran, of the 3rd March, reproduce in 
Tamil the Satyagraha pledge of Mr. Gandhi and his adherents and also the letter 
of Mr. Gandhi to the Press detailing the necessity of resorting to passive resistance 
at this juncture. 


Referring to the manifesto issued by some moderates, who signed the Special 
Committee’s report, ubjecting to the course adopted by Mr. Gandhi, the Swudesa- 
mitran, of the 3rd March, remarks that, as the English expression goes, they have 
sold their birthright for a mess of pottage. 

The same paper also reproduces in Tamil the comments of the Amrita Bazaar 
Patrika on the Select Committee’s report on these Bills, approving the action of 
Messrs. Malaviya, Khaparde and Patel in having desisted from signing the 
majority report. 

Remarking that the Madras Government are now testing the patriotism of 
this Presidency by means of the action they have taken against it, the Desabhaktan, 
of the 4th March, refers to the strong opposition raised by the late Mr. Gokhale to 
the Press Act when it was rare Bea ard to his subsequent acceptance of the 
same with some modifications, and observes:—The Government are well aware 
that the moderates will only talk, and the latter are no better now. The 
Government are now determined to push through the Rowlatt Bills io spite of 
opposition. ‘They expect perhaps to get the Bills passed like the Press Act. 
They may enact the Bills by dint of their power; but we know the fate that 
is in store for it. We want the Government to note that there is difference 
between the time of the Press Act and the present period. Our words may appear 
venomous to the Government now ; but we prophesy that a time will come when 
they will be considered to be saintly advice. When the Press Act was introduced, 
the soul-force theory of Mahatma Gandhi had not spread in India. Now it is 
recognized by many. Indian women are prepared to adopt passive resistance a8 
can be seen from the signatures to the Satyagraha pledge of Mahatma Gandhi. 

If mothers descended from Sita and Panchali begin to exert their soul-force, who 
can curb it? We warn the bureaucrats on account of our feeling that no harm 
should befall the British Government. It is only the soul-force theory of Mahatma 
vg i” waa ee ww mney of India and the Almighty is pleased to ordain 
e development of this force throughout India. 
pe Aig rete ey ug dia. Let all people be prepared to 

_The same paper expresses its surprise elsewhere at Sir William Vincent 
having made no mention of the dissenting minutes of Messrs. Malaviya, Patel and 
Khaparde while placing the report of the Select Committee before the Council and 
says :—Does this not indicate partiality ? If he did not like to publish their 
vlews, why should we have requested them to sit on the Select Committee ? 

Is not the conduct of Sir William Vincent an insult to the three gentlemen ? 
a Ome. ye state explicitly what the object of the Government of India is in acting 

The paper also refers to the reply of Mr. Montagu to a question in the House 
of Commons about these Bills that Ae Gorsiuieii of India will see that the 
main principles of the Bills are not dropped and remarks :— This re ly shows that 
even Mr. Montagu is for the Bills being passed. This is highly regrettable. 
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It is stated that Mr. Montagu is a person of liberal principles and it was expected 
that he wquid not approve of the Bills. But it is now patent that he too has 
yielded to the Government of India. What can we do for this? Mr. Montagu ! 
Will you not be pleased to pay some attention to the Opinion of the Indians on 
these Bills ? 
The Andhrapatrika, of 7 4th March, | poge ret in Telugu and English 
6 comments of the Amirta Bazaar Patrika. on the 
The Rowlatt Bills. Select Committee’s Report on the Rowlatt Bills, 
which contain among other things the following remark :—It was proper on the 
part of Messrs. Malavia, Khaparde and Patel to have refused to sign the report of 
the Select Committee. No patriotic or self-respecting Indian could act otherwise. 


Criticizing in its leader “wg — — by the Select Committee in 
. the Rowlatt Bills, the Andhrapatrika, of the 4th 
The Rowlatt Bills. March, says :—There is only on test for repressive 

measures. Do they or do they not violate the principles of justice ? Do they or 

do they not deprive the Courts of Law of their authority? If they do, there can 
be no doubt that these measures will affect the innocent as well as the guilty. 

Even Mr. Banerji and others say that they do not approve of the provisions of the 

Bill. Ifso, why should they sign the report of the Select Committee? Yesterday’s 

Mail says that by signing the report, they have approved of the principles under- 

lying the Bill. It is regrettable that they have given room for such a surmise. 

Even in matters affecting the primary rights of man, the moderate leaders have 

not acted firmly but have taken a wrong step. They have weakened the firm 

opinion of the people’s representatives. While Mr. Gandhi and many other 
leaders have declared their determination to have recourse to passive resistance, 

Mr. Banerjiand others are spreading a movement which is opposed to it. Though 

the Select Committee has made slight alterations, no changes have been made in 

the principal clauses of the Bill. . . The non-official members required that a 
certain clause in the Bill should be made to apply only to anarchical crimes, but 

their request was not complied with. By this, the promise that this emergent 
law will be enforced only against anarchical crimes has been broken, and other 
crimes too will be tried under this law without proper inquiry. . . The 
request of the non-officials to provide for a right of appeal has been rejected. 

Readers can easily understand that without this change in the Bill, all other 
changes are useless. . . Clauses 25 and 26 of the Bull deprives the individual 

of his liberty and the Courts of Law of their authority, and increases the 

arbitrary powers of the Executive Government. The Select Committee has 
not made any considerable alteration in this. . . Though it is stated in the 
preamble that the law will only apply to anarchical crimes, other crimes also have 
been included in the schedule. . . If His Excellency the Viceroy learns from 

Mr. Gandhi the intensity of public feeling in this matter and without caring for 

shea withdraws the Rowlatt Bills, he will earn the eternal gratitude of the 

people. 
Referring to the memorial addressed to the House of Commons by Anti- 
The fowlatt Bills and the %oWlatt Bills Executive Committee in Madras, 


ial which it publishes elsewhere in Telugu, the 
peepee hth. yee AEE of the 27th February, observes ‘in its 
leader under this heading:—. . . Whatever be the decision of the Imperial 


Legislative Council, the people should try by constitutional means to prevent the 
enactment of the Bills into law. No sacrifice can be regarded as too great for the 
preservation of our birth-rights. . . Such a great man as Mr. Gandhi is firmly 
convinced that there can be no room for progress, until and unless the Rowlatt 
Bills are withdrawn. It may be inferred that he is determined to try to the best 
of his ability to prevent the enactment of these Bills. If he leads his countrymen 
in the new agitation, the new Bills are bound to fail. . . It behoves the people 
to address petitions for the preservation of their birth-rights to the British public 
which has such glorious liberal traditions. They must make them realize to what 
‘Unrest the enactment of these repressive laws will lead in the country. If an 
unprecedented indignation is roused in the country from one end to the other, it 
‘Cannot be believed that the English people will consent to the enactment of 
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these Bills. . . Should the British people who always show their anxiety when 
freedom is suppressed in any part of the world, be indifferent when it is Shreatened 
in their own Waapise the modern world cannot respect them. 

Considering all these facts, the Madras Committee have addressed a memorial 
to the House of Commons, in which they have expressed the popular opinion in 
unambiguous terms. If other provinces also follow suit, 1t cannot but rouse the 
conscience of the British public. . . Itisa fact known to everyone that what- 
ever repressive measures are passed in the country, they will not affect papers 
like the Madras Mail. The increase of repressive measures will proportionately 
enhance the pleasure of those who are accustomed to be glad at the suffering of 
others. It is the duty of Indians to agitate constitutionally and to let the 
British people understand the difficulties which will befall them. Should the 
British public fail to pay any heed even then, there will be no limit to the unrest 
which will prevail among the people in this country. The future is dark. We 
appeal to the Government to view the present situation with foresight, and with- 


out driving the people to despair, to earn their everlasting gratitude by withdrawing 
the Rowlatt Bills. ) 


Continuing his criticism on the Rowlatt Bills the same correspondent 
writes to the Andharavani, of the 22nd February, 
The Rowlatt Bills and the ynder this heading. . . The 6th, 7th and 10th 
pd of the popular representa- February, should be regarded as important days in 
the political history of India. These days have 
determined the future prosperity of the country. It has been clear that the 
Government have forgotten the services rendered to them by India during the 
great world-war. It is regrettable that the English Government should do things 
in the spirit of burning the boat after crossing the stream. It is not possible to 
look into the future and say what is going to happen. But this much is certain 
that there will be unrest and agitation among the people. . . Mr. Rowlatt was 
brought here all the way from England. The Government have spoken of him 
as an eminent judge. Kegarding his judicial talents, do we not know what the 
‘ John Bull’ has written? . . . Does not the manner in which His Excellency 
the Viceroy defended the Bills amount to a whole-sale condemnation of Indians 
as anarchists? It cannot be British statesmanship to regard Indians as loyal 
subjects during. the war and to call them anarchists after the war. . . To 
advocate the enactment of a legislation similar to the Defence of India Act on 
the ground that anarchy was averted during the war on account of the latter only 
shows the shortsightedness of the Viceroy. His words are a commentary on the 
administration of the British Government and makes it evident that the British 
have been carrying on a bureaucratic rule in India. They show that. it is the 
British Government itself which has promoted anarchy in India. . . Neither 
Sir William Vincent who has introduced the Bills, nor Sir G. Lowndess, nor 
Mr. Lovett has given satisfactory reasons for the enactment of these new Bills. 
Sir G. Lowndess has made some irrelevant remarks in this connexion. His 
analogies are none but failacies. . . All the popular representatives have done 
their duty. MotherIndia! An eepnent day! An auspicious day !! For that 
was the day when all your sons had combined together to undo the repressive 
measures which aim at destroying your ancient glory! Though they may fail 
temporarily in this great struggle for freedom, they are bound to triumph in the 
end. Success will surely attend that side which follows the Dharma. This is aD 
eternal truth. 
The question is: Reform or repression? The Government have at last 
made their answer clear by saying ‘repression’, . . At a time when a calm 
atmosphere should prevail, it is regrettable that the Government should try to 


defy the wishes of the people. Such a policy will shake their confidence in the 


government. . . Do we find such unheard of laws in an try in the 
civilized world ? Such laws can have a place only in times Cp aoe yer the 
present 1s a period during which hostilities have ceased. Strictly ‘speaking, 


it is England which now requires such laws in vie 1 
: “tei w of th f 
labourers whose constitutional agitation © headstrong sotion © 


seems to give place to titutional 
methods. They are threatening to enshroud Leste dy Gleaney te inaoel- 
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Even in such a critical ‘situation, the British Government show no mind to-enact 
repressive laws like these. . . In these circumstances, what necessity is there 
for our Government to make these laws in order to stifle the freedom of Mother 
India? . - - No Indian, not even an Indian child, who has self-respect and 
patriotism in him will consent to the enactment of such laws, though they are to 
be in operation, not for three years, but even for three seconds. Every Indian 
will utter the name of Mahatma Gandhi and take up the vow of passive resistance. 
Do not Indians know the value of the Government promises? What did the 
Government say when they passed the Press Act? What did they say when they 
passed the Defence of India Act? What has become of the Queen’s Proclamation 
of 18538? Why should we go so far? Is not their present action against the 
spirit of the announcement which the Secretary of State made on the 20th August 
1917? . . . The promise of Sir William Vincent to have the Emergency Powers 
Bill in force only for three years seems to be a device to create dissensions among 
the popular representatives. . . Mother India appeals to the popular represen- 
tatives not to take part in the Select Committee. Will they defy their mother’s 
word? Or, will they uphold their self-respect and the ancient glory of the 
mother? When our birthrights are in danger of being robbed, what matters it 
whether reforms are granted or not granted? . . . The popular leaders should 
have nothing to do with the committee, when the Government have flouted their 
opinion. . - Let them all adopt, therefore, the vow of passive resistance in 
this connexion, thus setting an example to their countrymen and maintain the 
fair name and prestige of India! 


103. The Dravidan,of the 25th February, reproduces in Tamil the sentiments 

appearing in the Jusiice, of the 24th idem, suggest- 

The Madras City Municipal ing the withdrawal of the present Bill and the 

Bill. introduction of another congenial to the evolution 
of local self-government. | 


104. Referring to the restrictions pm won Arms Act in India which 

; revent the Indians from possessing arms without 
= a oo ee while the inane and ‘faringhis’ in 
India are freely allowed to possess the same irrespective of their status in life, 
the Hindu Nesan, of the 25th February, observes :—If those who complain that, 
in ancient days, partiality was shown to the Brahmans in the laws of the State, 
rules favourable to them having been framed by virtue of their influence, compare 
this partiality with the laws in force at present, such as the Arms Act, they 
can clearly see the difference between the two. In his reply to Commander 
Wedgewood in the House of Commons about this subject, Mr. Montagu has said 
that a new Arms Act will be enacted enabling all persons with good position and 
character to obtain licences and carry arms. So the restriction to get a licence 
will continue even under the new Act; but we feel elated that, in spite of this, 
facilities will be afforded for all deserving people to carry arms, and that the class 
distinction recognised in the existing Act and the distrust of the Government in 
the loyalty of the people will disappear. We cannot understand how the enact- 
ment of repressive laws is in consonance with the amendment of the Arms Act in 
he way suggested. The Government of India alone must know it. 


105. Referring to the resolution which will be moved at the special meeting 
ne of the Madras Corporation to be held on the 4th 

att Pi nticd City Municipal March re uesting the Government to withdraw the 
Corte Poca! meeting ofthe Madras City Municipal Bill as it is disappointing, 
; as the Anxdhrapatrika, of the 25th February, writes in 
its leader:—. . . Officials are generally in the habit of saying that self- 
governmert cannot be successful without sufficient progress having been made in 
local self-zovernment. The non-official members have requested the Government 
to afford an opportunity for the growth of local self-government. but the 
Government have refused to grant that request. ‘The rejection of even such petty 
requests will only increase the disappointment prevailing among the people. 
The Madras City Municipal Bill will certainly be an eye-opener to those who 
think that it will be possible for the people to have their training in self-govern- 
ment at the hands of the bureaucracy. . . Even Doctor Nayar and his party 
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are asking in wonder why the Madras Government should work out the Local 
Self-Government Act with such a narrow spirit. | ; an 

The resolution to be moved in the Corporation represents the opinion of the 
people unambiguously. There are two essential conditions the fulfilment of 
which is necessary for the progress of local self-government. There must be ample 
funds, and the local bodies in question should have in their own hands the control 
over the expenditure of thesefunds. . . Happily, plague has not spread in the 
city. If it had spread, it is easy to imagine what a crisis the Corporation would 
have been called upon to face. It is the duty of the Government to afford every 
possible facility for the Corporation to increase its 1ncome, 80 that it may be ina 
position to discharge its responsibilities properly. But instead of increasing such 
facilities, the Municipal Bill would curtail the income of the Corporation b 
exempting the Port Trust buildings from taxation. . . Since the Bill thus 
violates the two important principles of local self-government it is only proper that 
the Corporation should resolve to request the Government to withdraw it. The 
Justice strongly supports this resolution. . . But however much we sympathize 
with the Nayar party in their attempts to promote the cause of local self-govern- 
ment, we are not so confident of the result, for we know that the authorities 
would care more for their own prestige than for popular opinion to accept which 
there is no sort of binding on them. . . We, therefore, wish that Doctor Nayar 
and his followers would realize the simple truth that the people cannot gain their 
desires however petty they may be, unless they get self-government and that they 
would earnestly work for its attainment. 


106. In criticizing the Criminal Law Amendment Bills, the Hitakarini, of the 
weep 23rd February, says:—The representatives of the 
The Criminal Law Amend- people have emphatically pointed out the impro- 
ment Bills, priety and danger of the provision by which the 
burden of proof is thrown on the accused. So long as the power of authority 
dominates the power of the people, public eopinion cannot but bea cry in the 
wilderness. The Government knows how many innocent people have suffered 
horrible punishments under the Defence of India Act. Until the above-said 
provision is put into practice, its real nature cannot be understood. . . Though 
Sir Chandavarkar has emphatically represented that there has now been no 
necessity for the amendment of the Criminal Law, though the popular leaders 
have unanimously shown the red flag, and though the whole of India is sending 
protestation after protestation, the Government have made up their minds to run 
on the wheel of authority. This is improper. Commotion has already sprung 
up in the country. The people now surmise that the political reforms will not 
be in accordance with their wishes and that the Government have resorted to 
this device to stop agitation, to muzzle their mouths and to fetter their hands, 
with the idea that in the teeth of such repressive laws, the people will listen to 
whatever may be said to them. . . If the leaders of the people who opposed 
the introduction of the Bills should consent to serve as members of the Select 
Committee, they will betray their ficklemindedness, which will be taken advantage 
of by the Government in proclaiming the success of their cause. It is to be 
deemed that the frequent recurrence of such conduct on the part of popular leaders 
weakens their power. . . If once the Criminal Law Amendment Bills become 


law, they will find a permanent place in the statute book, even though they may 
be said to be temporary measures. 


Ampmnararait. © 107. The Andhrapatrika, of the 4th Marck, publishes in English and Telugu 


4th Mar. 1919. 


ANDHRBAPATKIEA, 


Madras, 
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Passive resistance. the telegram showing the attitude of the New Times 


oe with reference to the declarati ; ise 
tance by Mr. Gandhi in respect of the Rowlatt Bills. rene 05 Soenee He 


108. Referring to the draft Budget statement presented by the Financial 


3 | Member in the Imperial Le islative Council at 
Imperial Teeter tend 4? Delhi, the Sdicstideibe, the ted teow 

bf fe ' Observes in its leader:—. . . To calculate 
military expenditure to the same extent after the war as during it does not show 
any farsightedness on the part of the Financial Member. . . When the 
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Commission which was appointed to inquire irito the economic condition of thé 
enemy countries has also pecan stated that it would be impossible for Germany 
to wage another war in the near future, it does not look proper that the Financial 
Member should allot such a large amount for military expenditure. . . The 
land revenue for 191 8-19 has shown a decrease by one million sterling. At 
such a critical juncture, Sir James Meston proposes to spend only £400,000 on 
irrigation. From this small amount which has been allotted fora branch most 
useful for the progress of the country, it will be easy to understand the character 
of the Budget. Sir James Meston ascribes this to financial weakness. But he 
proposes to spend 177 millions sterling on railways as against 123 millions last 
year on the ground that the additional expenditure would improve Indian com- 
merce. Indians have all along been complaining that such a heavy expenditure 
on railways to the detriment of agriculture will be productive of many evils. 
Anyhow, Sir James Meston’s proposals cannot but be disappointing to the people 
in the country. It would be highly beneficial for India if the Indian gold 
standard reserve which is at present in England is transferred to India and the 
gold coins required for the country are prepared here. ‘The Government’s currency 
system should undergo a thorough change. Our readers will see how necessary it 
is for India to secure fiscal autonomy along with tlie privilege of self-government. 

The condition of the country will surely go from bad to worse unless the 
power to control her export and import trade and to impose duties on foreign 
articles is soon granted. . . It must be said that the Budget statement is on 
the whole open to objection. 


109. Criticising the provisions of the first new Sedition Bill, the Desabhimani 

The Seditioa Bille observes in its leader:— . . . The first Bill 
which will be the first boon to be conferred on India 

by the Government after the war, has for its object the introduction of certain 
alterations in the existing Indian Penal Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
Chapter VI of the Penal Code which deals with sedition contains all the possible 
provisions which.a foreign Government which does not enjoy the confidence of 
the ruled may like to see on its statute book, and it is already severe. It is not 
possible to find such severe punishments in any self-governing country. Such 
being the case, it is highly regrettable that attempts should be now made to 
render those provisions still more rigourous. It is nothing else than the misfortune 
of the people of India. . . It is proposed to add one more sub-section -to 
section 124. The sub-section 124-A which is already in force is stringent enough, 
and was objected to by many well-known lawyers, when it was introduced. 
Under it, any criticism of the Government, in whatever good faith it may be 
written, is liable to be treated as sedition. If an Indian Civil Service officer 
happens to be the trying Judge, there can be no limit to the misfortune of the 


accused. Such severity cannot be met with in the Penal Code of any other 


country. . . The newly proposed sub-section becomes more drastic than the 
existing one by the definition of the word ‘sedition’ which it gives. Much of the 
prevent political literature in the country will become seditious matter under this 
efinition. If any person is found to be in possession of any lectures of Loka- 
manya Tilak or any book containing extracts from those lectures, he will become 
liable for prosecution under the new sub-section. ‘T'here is no doubt that such 
provisions will make the power of the bureaucrats boundless and will increase 
agitation in the country, te curtailing the primary rights of the people. 
They will be subversive of the principles of British justice. . . Section 5 of 
the Bill makes it an admissible evidence to prove whether the accused has been 
formerly convicted for sedition or has associated himself with persons so convicted. 
A more regrettable provision there cannot be. Many of our political leadars such 
as Lokamanya Tilak, Mr. Bannerjea, and Mr. Pal have been convicted. If this 
Bill which penalises our association with such men should be passed into law, it 
is time for us to bid ‘ good-bye !’ to our rights and- give up all our hopes. 
110. In its leader under this neading, the Andhravani, of the 30th November, 
. ee. writes:— . . . British Premier Mr. Lloyd 
Self-determination. George has sent 4 message to President Wilson, 
expressing his hope that England and America can work together in the Peace 
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Conference for the. establishment of peace, freedoms and democracy in the world. 
ys We should presume that the ritish Premier has used .these words whole- 
heartedly and after due deliberation. If we are right in Our presumption, he must 
try to introduce democracy in India soon. Otherwise, we shall be obliged to sa 
that his message was only intended to please President Wilson with its grandilo- 
quent statements. There seems to be no distinction drawn between the western 
and the eastern countries in the message of Mr. Lloyd George. . . He has 
also subscribed to the principle of self-determination. Some may argue whether 
@ promise on the part of the ruling power to concede a democratic government in 
a decade or two would not be in accordance with that principle. {t cannot be. 
To think so is a great blunder. When the Austrian Government made such a 
promise to the Czecho-Slavs, President Wilson has objected to it saying that it is 
only the form of Government desired by the people’s representatives, when free 
from all sorts of restraints that will be in accordance with the principle of self- 
determination and not any responsible government which the ruling race may 
confer. . . It is understood that countries such as Mesopotamia, Arabia and 
Syria will be granted freedom in accordance with the principle of self-determina- 
tion. In that case, are the people of India who can boast of a glorious civilisation 
doomed to pine under an absolute Government? Is it for this purpose that India 
has sacrificed her men and money? All the people should express their firm 
opinion that the principle of self-determination should be applied to India which 
has such ancient civilisation. O Indians’ Let us not, therefore, lose this 
opportunity! ... 

111. The Qaumi Report, of the 18th February, referring to the question of 
separate Muhammadan . representation at the 

The need of self-respect among Corporation which was rejected by the Government 
———— observes:—The Muhammadan community should, 
asa matter of duty, object to the procedure adopted by the Government b 
which the aims of the whole community are thwarted through Yaqub Hasan’s 
camouflage. 

The Hindus whom we dreaded had not worried us, nor spoken a word against 
us, but the Government from whom we had expected support of our cause, turned 
out to be unfavourable to us and broke the promise which it had made through its 
member before the Select Committee. Mr. Yaqub Hasan gave strong evidence 
of his independence by declaring before the Council “ this is a case of promise 
breaking.” 

The community should now prepare itself and express its dissatisfaction and 
disappointment at the Government’s refusal and should yet again knock at the 
door of the Council Chamber. Possibly the Government, which bears no malice 
against Muhammadans but persists in its policy owing to misunderstanding, may 
be convinced of the truth. 

_ In conclusion the editor advises the community to send a deputation to His 


Excellency the Governor and in case of failure to approach the Government of 
Tndia. 


112. The Qaumt Report, of the 27th February, has a leader which is briefly to 


j this effect :—When the Rowlatt Committee’s report 
ote. a ents over tbe was published we criticised it. From a religious 


r oe point of view it is a decree issued against the 
national aspirations and religious susceptibilities of Mussalmans. It contains 


reports on Mussalmans furnished by the Criminal Investigation Department. 

__ The Committee has taken advantage of extraordinary events to prove the 
existence of sedition and anarchism in India, and now two laws have been framed 
based on the report. The attitude of the Government proves that there will be 
no delay in passing and bringing them into force. 

There is no doubt that anarchism exists in certain parte of India in a marked 
degree, constituting a smouldering fire which we should strenuously endeavour 
to extinguish before it bursts forth into a flame, but we cannot allow that two laws 
should be framed on the report to deal with the evils of anarchism. The Honour- 


able the Law Member says that loyal people. should not oppose the measure. 
his .18.1n our opinion an error in —— sya 7 a 
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118. Remarking that the appointment of Rao Bahadur T. Vij ayaraghava 

The Diwan of Codhin. Achariyar as Diwan of Cochin will cause general 

satisfaction to the people, the Desabhakten, of the 

95th February, observes :—It is in no way appropriate for the Anglo-Indians to 

wish that a European should be Diwan in a-Native State. However it may be 

we congratulate His Highness the Raja of Cochin for his having secured an able 
Indian for his Diwan without getting beguiled by the Anglo-Indians. 


Adverting to this appointment, the Hindu Nesan, of the 26th February, 
observes that it is the good fortune of the Cochin State to get, as its Diwan, one 
with the sterling qualifications of Rao Bahadur T. Vijayaraghava Achariyar. 


Reviewing the administration of Cochin by Mr. Bhore, the outgoing 
7. i § Cochie Diwan, the Yogakshemam, of the 28th February, 

LF peated : observes that though his administration did not 
exhibit any remarkable skill, yet it was on the whole fairly satisfactory. He 
steered the finances, clear of shoals and quicksands, in troublous times. He 
deserves praise in that the first experiment of a Christian Diwan for the Cochin 
State, which is governed by a Hindu Raja, could be carried out without any 
religious complications. Though his relations to the Nambudiri community 
could not be said to have been most cordial, some important steps for the diffusion 
of education among that community were taken during Mr. Bhore’s administra- 
tion. 

Referring to the appointment of Mr. T. Vijayaraghava Achari as the 
next Diwan of Cochin, it observes that in this case there is the consolation that 
the various industrial schemes planned by Mr. Bhore are now entrusted to the 
care of an experienced officer having expert knowledge of matters industrial. 


The Malayala Manorama, of the 4th March, also observes that Mr. Bhore’s 
administration was, on the whole, successful, and has laid the foundation for several 
big projects of lasting benefit to the State. 

Adverting to the appointment of the new Diwan, it congratulates the people 
of Cochin in that the Madras Government did not find it possible to ignore the 
grievances of 83 per cent of the subjects of the State and accordingly strongly 
advised the Raja to appoint an officer from British service and in that the 
benevolent Raja accepted that advice. 


114. Referring to the request of the Travancore people for the grant of greater 

7 | re power to them in the administration of their State, 
—e and = political the Andhrapatrika, of the 27th February, remarks: 
It will be proper on the part of the ruler 


the State to grant the wishes of his people, before unrest spreads among 
them. 


115. Referring to the prosperity of Kapurthala and to the sar . the Raj ; 
ie ae _ of appointing members of the Ruling house an 
thale” otuinctontion of Kaper the people of the State to important posts and of 

not importing officers from outside except on 
absolute necessity, the Kerala Sanchari, of the 26th February, observes that the 


policy conduces to efficiency and may well be copied by other Native States 
under British protection. 


116. Referring to Sri Moolam Popular Assembly which'recently closed a ten days’ 
session at Trivandruin,the Nagzarani Deepika, of the 
A The Sri Moolam Popular ggth February, while noting with satisfaction that 
ssembly. ’ ; 
the proposals made and the way of presenting them 
showed a marked improvement on previous years, regrets that the replies of- the 
iwan to such representations were, as usual, unsatisfactory, and thinks that in its 
present condition this assembly, which the people of Travancore would fain call 
the Parliament of Travancore, has no higher status than that of an assembly for 
presenting petitions. It points out in brief that this assembly has not been 
productive of the desired results, nor can be, until the necessary changes are made 


in the constitution of the assembly as well as in the method of conducting its 
business. 
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a. Writing on the same subject, the Samadersi compliments the Diwan on the 
patient and tactful way in which he heard and replied to the representations of 
the members. | : ) 
Yooamsuama, A note in the Yoga‘ shemam, of the 28th February, observes that if all the 
ost ee ip19, Proposals made by members of the Sri Moolam Popular Assembly were accepted 
and carried out, Travancore would, in the course of the next year, be transformed: 
into a second heaven. All imaginable counsels of perfection were brought 
forward but no one pointed out a gold mine to finance the schemes. 


ERRATA. 


Report No. 8. 


Page 300, paragraph 127, line 5, substitute ‘ anxious’ for ‘ concerned ’. 
5 9301 re 128 ,, 5, substitute ‘ gave’ for ‘has given’. 
0) im 128 ,, 10 ensert ‘a’ before ‘ drastic’. 


5, 301 i 129 ,, 14, substitute ‘predominence of the’ for 
* predomination of’. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


[T.—Home ApMINISTRATION. 
(e) Local and Municipal. 


1. The Hindu, of the 11th March, writes :—‘‘ The position as set forth by the 
Chamber, thus reduces itself to this: that European 
businessmen, having business relations with the 
Corporation, have, in spite of this fact, in spite of 
the question of purity of administration involved in it, and in deliberate defiance 
of express provisions of law, been allowed to be members of the Corporation by 
the European executive heads of the Corporation and, presumably, by European 
Members of Council—allowed, be it remembered, in a manner not generally 
known to even the most prominent, long-standing and active of the Indian 
Members of the Corporation. This is a very ugly revelation, involving the 
reputation of European officers holding the highest appointments in the Presidency 
when matters relating to their community are dealt with by them. Were the 
assertions of the Chamber true, their significance cannot be mistaken ; they would 
establish beyond all doubt that European officers do not overcome the weakness, 
perhaps natural, of shrinking from the even-handed administration of express 
mandates of law when the interests of their community come somewhat into 
conflict with such provisions.’ 


Municipal Commissioners and 
contracts. 


(4) General. 


2. The Commonweal, for the week ending 7th March, says:—‘‘ The Press 

_,, Act has lately had another victim in Madras. 

The forfeiture of the British This time it is a Tamil daily, Desabhaktan. 
India Press security. oe ; 

n its propaganda Desabhaktan has never 
once given utterance to seditious feelings. Yet this does not matter to the 
Press Act, which is as elastic as India rubber. In fact the articles which have 
been pointed out by the Madras Government as objectionable do not appear to us 
to warrant the action taken by the authorities. We trust it will be challenged in 
the law courts. : 

‘This blow at the Desabhaitan is being strongly resented in all the ‘T’amil 
districts.” e . 

3. Writing under this heading the Jndian Patriot, of the 8th March, 

Medical Services in adi observes:—‘‘The Government has already 
Aber ca Mae Mescanay appointed an influential committee to inquire into 
and report upon the advisability of reorganizing the services with a view to 
redressing the grievances of all. . . The personnel of the committee is rather 
discouraging, and the work they have set about to do remains shrouded in 
mystery. Witnesses are examined in camera, investigation is held in camera and 
the whole is a farce. We do not know what real purpose is served by such 
‘purdah ’ committees, which are paid out of public funds for little advantage. 

hen it was announced amid a flourish of trumpets that a committee will be 
appointed to do solid work in the matter of finding ways and means to eesrey 
organize the service, expectations ran high and enthusiasm was unbounded. 
But later performances have completely defeated the real purpose. Complaints 
have been made from several quarters with absolutely little effect, and the 
Government apparently is unmoved by public feeling. 

The Hindu, of the 12th March, says :—-‘‘ The Indian Medical Service 1s twin- 
brother to the Indian Civil Service; it enjoys similar rights, privileges, and 
enties ; its might and influence are as potent and great as those of the heaven- 

service, and no power on earth can shake its position in the scheme of things 


uf India. It is a pampered service which has been allowed octopus like to spread 
Mts (éptacles over a wide area and fighten its grasp on whatever it holds. 
Interested agitation is carried on in 


ngland and in India on behalf of the close 
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ay, and a policy of surrender to this ignoble 
iocres into efficient men. 
that the packed committee consisting of two members of 
members belonging to the Army and the Indian 


We are far from 


Medical Service and one independent medical practitioner introduced by way of 


sop, will take a just, comp 
special reference to Indian é 
have been taught by sad experience not to put 
commissions and when they work in secret conclave, 


becomes 


remoter still.” 


rehensive and equitable view of the whole question with 
interests and the claims of indigenous talent. 
much faith in committees and 


Indians 


take evidence in private and 
shut out all light from outside, the prospect of a satisfactory scheme being evolved 


4, The following appears in New India, of the 11th March:—‘ The 
strike, the attendant inconveniences to 


The 


Tramway strike. 


Tramwa 
the 


public and the misery to the hundreds of 


workmen, is a fresh reminder of the unnatural way in which [ndia is being at 
present exploited. We do not think the strike would have occurred if the Board 
Finally, they are 
not Indians, and therefore cannot be expected to look at problems from the same 
standpoint as the countrymen of the suffering labourers. | 
abnormal, if not monstrous, that a few individuals living thousands of miles away 


of Directors had been in India, or had been Indians. 


in a distant land, should control such an institution ? 


Is it not 


The arrangement is of 


course very convenient to the captalists. They are immune from the influence of 
public opinion, which cannot make itself felt even through the Government. 
Uncontrolled captalists are a positive danger all over the world. That is 
rience of even the most democratic countries ; and in India, the captalists 
are even more secure by reason of their convenient position in a distant country.” 


the expe 


5. Writing under the heading “the Revolt of the Indian Civil Service,” 
New India, of the 11th March, observes :—‘ It is 
significant that the Government pretends not to 
have noticed it till the non-official members of the 
Legislative Council actually questioned the Gov- 


The 
and the 
Reforms. 


ernment 


Indian Civil Service 


Montagu-Chelmaford 


on the subject. 


This demonstrates in the most glaring manner how far our 


executive or the bureaucracy at present is guided by public opinion, as expressed 


in the widely circulated and responsible Indian journals in the country. 


Its 


attention is drawn to these papers only when they keep up a persistent agitation 
till the Government feel uncomfortable, and then they wreak their vengeance by 
using the Press Act, forfeit the se¢urity and impose a new one so heavy that few 
presses in India can afford to live at such a price, or forfeit the press on the next 


_ occasion if the press can somehow manage to satisfy the executive's new and 


higher demand. Anyway public opinion is being disregarded by the authorities 
in the most flagrant manner—the latest and the most notorious instance being the 
conspiracy of the Indian Civil Service in this Presidency. This is therefore an 
additional and strong reason why such a bureaucracy does not deserve to be in 


charge any longer of the destinies ofthis country. . 


But what steps do the 


Government intend to take at the attempt for conspiracy ? Are the Indian Civil 
Service to go scot-free especially in a matter so vital as this ?” 


Covenant excludes India from 


fining it only to the fully self 
the colonies. 


ence. 
in.and 


_ 6. The Mysore Patriot, for the week ending llth March, states :—* The 
India and the Peace Conference. P0Sition of India under the scheme of the 
Nations. is highly anamolous. Article 7 of the 
being admitted into the League of Nations by con- 


League of 


governing countries, including the dominions and 


It has a right to sign the peace treaty and 
will not form part of that League of Nation: 
of the same peace treaty. Can this be tolerated ? 
to sit on this League of Nations as it is on the Peace Conference ?. 


India has every right to be represented in the Peace Confer- 


yet it will not be represented 
which will be an integral part 
Is not India as much entitled 


India: 


will raise a storm of agitation and shower a vere of protests, as our contemporary 
ill not recognize its claims.” _ 


of the Mabratta says, if the Peace Conference w 
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ITI.—Leeisnation. 


7. The South Indian Mail, for the week ending 3rd March, remarks :— Sours Inpu» Mans, 


: ‘Mr. Gandhi rightly points out that the Rowlatt 
Mr. Gandhi and tho Rowlatt itis block all progress. ¥ . The remedy suggested 


Bills. — by Mr. Gandhi is to refuse civilly to disobey them, 
Mr. Gandhi has studied the conditions very closely and has come to the conclu- 
sion that civil disobedience to law is the only remedy. This is passive resistance 
of a vigorous type and unless that drastic remedy is applied the disease in the 
governing body cannot be got rid of. We believe that in his endeavour to 
rally round his banner all the elements of progress, he will be heartily supported 
by the people in this country. The step indicates that the constitutional fight 
‘between the bureaucracy and the people is to be of a stubborn kind.” 


The Wednesdny Review, for the week ending 5th March, has the following :— 
_ “ Sanity in politics is almost a lost virtue in India just now and it is, therefore, 
a little gratifying to know that leaders like Sir Dinshaw Wacha have expressed 
their disapprobation of Mr. Gandhi’s threat to organize a passive resistance 
movement if the Rowlatt Bills became law. . . It is amusing to see that the 
Viceroy has been so alarmed by the threat that His Excellency is reported to 
have invited Mr. Gandhi for an interview. The policy of placating those who 
hold out threats of sorts to the Government and parleying with them while 
ignoring responsible leaders who are anxious to co-operate with the Government, 
not to curry favour at their hands but to uphold law and order in the interests of 
the country, has been carried to rediculous lengths and it is time the Government 
gave it up in favour of something more rational and dignified. . . If the 
Government are anxious to uphold their authority, they must put their foot down 
upon movements of this kind and not enter into pourparlers with those who 
threaten to organize them. As we have said, we do not think much of 
Mr. Gandhi’s threat. 


The West Coast: Spectator, of the 6th March, writes: —‘‘ We would have 
regarded the talk of passive resistance as mere bluff and bluster, but we cannot get 
over the fact that it 1s Mohanlal Gandhi who has talked of passive resistance. 
He is far above the Indian politician of the Congress platform and the market 

lace. ‘There is‘no jesuitry or sophistry about him and he generally means what 
“ says. And when he goes out there will be many tofollow him. We have 
absolutely no sympathy for passive resistance, but facts are facts to which we 
cannot Fl our eyes. The ‘ Monford’ scheme is the issue, and the moment 
that is mutilitated and the Sydenhamites succeed there will break out in India an 
— call it artificial if you will, which they will not be able easily to 
-quell,” 


In a leader under the heading ‘‘ Mailed Fist Revealed” the Natzonats?, for 
the week ending 9th March, observes :—‘‘ Mahatma Gandhi has had an inter- 
view with the Viceroy. It was not an interview sought by the Prince of 
Passive Resisters. It was an interview offered by the Indian Pro-Consul 
who really felt that the name of the Mahatma was a name to conjure 
with, only if it could be acquired for one’s own cause. Lord Chelmsford has 
failed in his endeavour. . . No officer of the crown shall have the right 
hereafter to say that the people of the country have undertaken extensive opposi- 
tion without due notice to the Government. Lord Chelmsford, who ought to 
have known better, is reported to have characterized Mr. Gandhi’s appeal to 
passive resistance as hasty. If there is one leader of India, who is never open 
‘to the charge of haste, it is Mahatma Gandhi. He is no fussy politician. He is 
no enemy of the European. He is really the cvol, calm, Mount Kailas. . . . 
Lord Chelmsford seems inclined to believe that the foundations of British 
Government in India are based on physical force. His Rowlatt Bills and his 
hardhearted budget taken together with this wonderful indication of his iron 
fist, make it clear that he is after all an exponent of the conquest theory. We 
must thank His Excellency- for making this clear; and reply, unequivocally with 
Gandhi that if foree should be the basis of the British Government in India then 
all India should be considered disloyal.” : 
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%. The Commonweal, for the week ending 7th March, observes :—‘‘ The 
Rowlatt Bills have emerged from their committee 
‘Tbe Criminal Law Amena- stage. But in measures of such a character as these 
ment Dum. Bills, subversive as they are of all elementary 
principles of civilized eo ees no changes in the committee can be of much 
avail. . When all is said, the essentially objectionable features of the Bill 
remain, namely, the substitution and predominance of the executive over the 
judiciary. So in no way are the Bills made less unacceptable. They 
cannot be because the difference, between the Government and the people, in 
this matter, is really one of principle.” 


New India, of the 10th March, observes :—‘‘ Persecution for religious opinion 
has not quite disappeared in England; persecution for pohtical opinion is still 
active in India, where a foreign Government regards ‘absence of affection’ as 
sedition, and criticism of officials to be ‘ prejudicial to public safety ’. 

‘‘ The result of bad man-made laws during the middle ages in Europe was 
the suffering of thousands upon thousands for heresy, religious and scientific, and 
the consequent opposition between ‘Liberty’ and ‘Law’; such opposition 
threatens the very existence of society where liberty 1s rightly exercised and law 
is morally illegitimate, until liberty is established; it is always dangerous, even 
where necessary, to that reverence for law which is the fundamental difference 
between a civilized and a barbarous State. To strike at that reverence by 
substituting the arbitrary will of the executive for the supremacy of the judiciary, 
and to place unbridled power in the hands of the ruler of the State to restrain the 
liberty of the subject and to confiscate nis property, 1s one of the worst erimes 
which a Government can commit. When this is done by a foreign autocrat at 
the head of an obedient bureaucracy, against the unanimous opinion of the 
representatives of the nation—such restricted representation as is permitted—it 
poisons reverence for law, the only safeguard of society against anarchy, at its 
very source. It consecrates anarchy over a whole nation under the pretence of 
curbing the auarchy of a few.” 


In a second article under the heading ‘* Laws” 
March, says :—-*‘ In the mind of the Briton Liberty and Law are—or were ?— 
interdependent. If all attempts to change a bad law legally fail, then recourse 
must be had to breaking it.” , 


In the third article on this subject, Vew India, of the 12th March. observes :— 
‘Ta ancient India, all human laws were seen as subordinate to the supreme law, 
Dharma, and as deriving their sanctity from their agreement with it. 
During the last century and a half, foreign rule—changing the laws, passing laws 
not understvod that created new and unintelligible offences, laws not founded on 
Dharma but ignoring it, the passing of coercive and unjust laws incompatible 
with the protection owed by rulers to the people, and the unfair administration 
of laws as between members of the ruling and of the subject race—hus weakened 


New India, of the 11th 


_among Indians their old reverence for law. Their natural tendency to resist 


passively rather than actively and to appeal to God against injustice rather than 
to man has been increased by their helplessness through disarmament and by the 


success of local ‘ passive resistance’. Hence the general welcome extended to 
Mahatma Gandhi’s appeal.” 


9. New India, of the 12th March, has the following :—“ We presume, on the 


excellent authority of the London Times, that 
ee England has been accustomed to rule herself for 
thousands of years and that her people have made 
their own laws; and yet these have not only been resisted, but because her kings 
would not tolerate a breach of 


what was considered by a minority as unjust law, 
one was brought to the block and the other sent into exile. This is a much more 


rigorous remedy, it will be agreed that the sober Indian method of Satyagraha 


when their circumstances are infinitely more provocative than the English 
circumstances of the seventeenth century.” 


and passive 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Foreten Pourtics. 


10. A correspondent from Ceylon writing to the Swadesamitran, of the 5th 
March, observes that the planters in Ceylon appear 
| to have influenced the Government of Madras 
through the Government of Ceylon, to remove the restrictions preventing the 
coolies from emigrating to that place, and remarks :—If at the time of removi 

these restrictions, popular leaders had been consulted, we in Ceylon might have 
attempted to get rid of the restrictions in the laws relating to labour here. When 
Diwan Bahadur-P. Kesava Pillai recently came here, he took evidence to the effect 
that the Superintendent of an estate stripped an Indian girl working as a coolie in 
that estate of her cloth up to the waist and whipped her severely for the fault of 
not having cleaned a rubber cup. In addition to many such hardships, the places 
they live in are very small and their wages vary from only 44 to 8 annas a day. 
In some plantations even children of 10 years are made to work. The Indian 


Coolies in Ceylon. 


coolies should be prevented from emigrating to Ceylon until such hardships are 


removed. 


11. Adverting to a statement recently made by Sir Frederick Smith in 
Kugland, that none of these colonies can be restored 
to the Germans and that Mesopotamia, which is a 
fertile tract of land, should be retained to make good the expenses of the war, 
the Desabhaktan, of the 7th March, writes:—Brethren, what should we learn from 
this? Have you noted that Sir Frederick Smith has not realised that he has in 
him toa very large extent the very feature for which he found fault with the 
Germans ? . Has not Sir Frederick Smith spoken coutrary to the principles of the 
League of Nations. 


12. The Desabhakian, of the ith March, observes :—After all, it appears there 
is no representative for the Indians in the Peace 
Conference. ‘l‘hough Lord Sinha was one who was 
not elected by the Indians, there was some consolation in that he is an Indian. 
But having been appointed as the Under Secretary of State for India and raised 
to the Peerage, it is said that he has become ineligible to hold a seat in the Peace 
Conference. Mr. Montagu has now appointed himself as the representative of 
India! This is really curious. But it is more curious to see that our people are 
merely witnessing such things. Our humble opinion is that for the 25 crores of 
people in British India there should be 25 representatives in the Conference. 
But we do not know whether we should laugh or weep, when we see that there 1s 
not even a singie representative for us. Human beings should not put up with 
such a condition. 


13. The Hindu Nesan, of the 10th March, observes:—-The proposed League 
of Nations may as well be called the League of 
White Nations In the world the white races are 
afew, while the coloured ones are very numerous. It is stated that the few 
white races are to control und hold sway over the innumerable coloured races and 
look to their progress. We thought that the European war had come to an end. 
We never dreamt that a struggle of this kind would come into existence between 
the whites and the coloured races. ae : 
Observing that it is the object of the League of Nations to devise suitable 
measures for properly acquitting the onerous responsibility of taking under 
protection the people who cannot stand by themselves and look after their own 
interests, and that those who, by virtue of their material resources and other 
worldly status, are competent to discharge this responsibility should, it is said, 


The German colonies. 


India and the Peace Conference. 


The League of Nations. 


_ be monitors of the inexperienced people on behalf of the League, the Hindu Nesan, 
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of the 10th March, observes :—-If so, what has become of the statement of 
Mr. Lloyd George that the German colonies in Africa will, in point of administra- 
tion, act according to their own determination ? Perhaps, it served only to 
enable those colonies from severing their connexion with Germany. ‘The 
regulations of the League require that the monitors should be appointed by the 
League and those monitors are not only [to protect the interests of the people in 
their charge but have also to rectify their moral codes. As the monitors are 
only whites, will they not try to effect reforms according to their own views? 
Will they permit the erection of forts and fortifications? Will the military 
training given be restricted only for police bandobast and for the defence of the 
country, or will it be extended further? Will they keep those subjects untrained 
in the use of arms as in India? If so, those subjects should continue to be for 
ever under the control of those white monitors. 


Continuing its criticism of the League of Nations, the Kistnapatrika, of the 
8th March, observes in its leader :—. There 
is no harm in each nation manufacturing in its 
country the articles required by it. But more than a half of this labour is being 
contributed with an eye upon the money of the people in Asia and Africa. 
Britain uses only. 10 per cent of the articles manufactured in Manchester, the 
balance being utilised to meet the demands of Asia. When the Asiatics them- 
selves begin to produce the cloths required by them, what is to become of the 
90 per cent of labourers in Manchester ?. The League of Nations now 
advocates the policy of gaining the money of foreign countries through commerce. 
It maintains that the wages of labourers should be the same in every country. 
This is altogether impossible. 


A writer in the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 11th Marca, observes :—We 

ia € ce oh eles had thought President Wilson to be an incarnate 
Pee being when he propounded the scheme of the 
League of Nations But these thoughts about him are disappearing fast like the 
clouds of mist before the morning sun. It is now clear that the Westerners are 
a selfish people and that the League of Nation is only a league of the stronger 
powers. Even schoolboys are ridiculing the trend of the Peace Conference where 
selfishness predominates. ‘‘ Are they so meek a race as the Indians to give up 
their greed of women, gold and land”? Ask some people. The smaller nations 
of Europe are beginning to say that they would have nothing*to do with the bigger 
nations. America entered the war because she thought Germany would prove a 
menace to herself if she triumphed in Europe. President Wilson professed to 
establish justice. (Germany and her allies, either because she feared this would 
be so, or perhaps for some other reason, surrendered. The true nature of the 
Westerners is now becoming evident, and we now see that what President Wilson 
said is all jugglery. President Wilson, even before the league was formed, saw 
that his object was gained and returned to America ‘after receiving all honours 
from the Allies. Revolutions bigger than those that can be seen at present are 
impending. Discontent is at its highest in every country. Bolshevism is spread- 
ing everywhere and the lives of autocrats are being aimed at. Bolshevism is 
spreading even into Moslem territory. The Amir who was a staunch ally of the 
British was assassinated and this untimely death has created grave fears. ‘I'o 
ward off all these evils it is imperative that the League of Nations should be 


The League of Nations. 


. established, but before this can be done, the Allies should recognise the principle 


of the gretest happiness of the greatest number. It is believed that unless the 
Allies realise this, the world can possibly have no peace and happiness. 


14. Referring to the reported murder of the King of Italy and the subse- 

The King of Italy. quent refutation of the same by Reuter, the 
Beto ee Desabhaktan, of the 8th March, remarks that 
information is being constantly received of such barbarous acts as the murder of 
kings and the torture of women in Europe and adds :---Though Europe is said to be 
advanced in civilisation, numerous are the murders and other wicked acts committed 
there, and the reason for this is only the absence of a spiritual feeling in that conti- 
nent, which has been long in existence in India, and avoiding such occurrences here. 
In this matter, Europe has to follow India and learn a lesson at her feet. 
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15. Reiterating that wet are being-taade to oust from Krugerstorf near 


‘ ians in South Africa. 
The Indians in Sou “*- “ who have been there for a long time, the Desabhak- 


dan. of the 11th March, writes :--Mr. Horniman sent to the Viceroy a telegram 
which he received from the British Indian Association in Transvaal and the 
Government of India have merely acknowledged the receipt of it. What does 
this signify? Perhaps the Government of India will help the ousting of the 
Indian merchants from South Africa and the colonization of those parts by the 
whites. ) 


Desannarra®, 


ohanesburg in South Africa the Indian merchants 11th Mar 1919. 


16. Referring to the draft rules of the League of Nations, the Andhrapatrika, ae 


of the 6th March observes in its leader under this 
heading :—. The draft rules of the League 
of Nations have been published. They are disappointing to all those who have 
been hoping that a new era would dawn. The suspicion arises whether the grand 
ideas of Loctor Wilson have, after all, proved to be pious wishes only. 
The whiteman’s burden is sure to continue in the future also and the white nations 
annot help acting the trustees and guardians of Africa and Asia. . . The 
League of Nations turns out to be a League of White Nations. 

It is no wonder that there should be disappointment in these circumstances 
about the recoastruction of the world. It seems doubtful whether even the 
Americans have any faith in the results of the peace. They are making every 
effort to increase their navy and to make it second to none. From the cables 
received of late, it does’ not seem that either the republicans or the democrats in 
America have been satisfied with the proceedings of the Peace Conference. . . 
Other nations than the white races should be allowed representation on the League 
of Nations. The Peace Conference does not appear to consider the question of 
dependent nations. The statement of President Wilson that Ireland can 
have no place in the League of Nations, that the Peace Conference cannot do any- 
thing with regard to the Irish ploblem, and that it should be settled by England 
and Ireland between themselves cannot but be disappointing. When the colonies 
have been accorded each a separate place in the League of Nations, it is not 
understood why India and Ireland should be refused the same privilege. The 
proposals of Doctor Wilson point out that it 1s necessary to grant the right of 
self-determination to évery nation. Freedom is being granted to many parts 
ander the enemy domination in accordance with those proposals. When the 
independence of Poland has been recognized by Britain, why should not the Peace 
Conference urge the necessity of applying the principle of self-determination to 
countries like India, Egypt and Ireland? Why should there be exceptions to 
general rules? Since the rules of the League are still draft rules, they require to 
be further discussed and finally settled at the Peace Conference. Doctor Wilson 
should ascertain the opinions prevailing in various countries on these draft rules. 


Pious wishes. 


17. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 8th March, writes with 
The reference to the League of Nations:— . . . The 
state of the world. L, 

eague of Nations will surely require force to 
enforce the observance of its rules. It cannot be asserted that the League will use 
this force for the attainment of freedom by every nation and for the establishment 
of the well-being of the world. The League decides that Britain should be 
the mandatory of the Western and Central Asia and that Japan is to be the 
mandatory of. the Eastern. This decision leaves the dependent condition of 
countries like India, Arabia, Persia and Mesopotamia quite intact. When the 
League thus follows the principle of might for which Germany has been con- 
-demned, there is no wonder in thinking men having their own suspicions about 
the triumph of justice and about the establishment of evorlasting peace. 

The cries of a dependent country like India may ‘not be heeded. But the 
eomplaints of Persia which has been a free country deserve consideration. 
The rules of the League itself will clearly show that the nations which have 
joined it are all concerned about their own interests and not at all about those of 
dependent countries, and that they are not-prepared to make any sacrifice for the 


establishment of justice. They are keenly devoted to the increase of their own 
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wealth, power and commerce. . . Is the League following the principles laid 
dows ¥ such eminent men as President Wilson, and Mr. Asquith for the 
preservation of the rights and freedom of every nation in the world? Though 
these principles are observed to some extent with regard to the white nations, 
they are not at all being applied to the coloured races. . . ‘The revolution now 
spreading in the European countries causes terror to the whole world. Whereas 
the havoc of the war was confined to the actual fighting area, the consequences 
of this social revolution are being felt in every house and village. Those who 
pose as the preachers of the world will do well to first set their own nations and 
countries in order. That those who cannot redeem themselves should try to 


redeem others is none but a figment of arrogance. . - Countries like Germany, 
Austria and Russia which were once reputed for efficient constitutions are 
now scenes of the worst chaos and revolution. . . The present European 


revolution shows that the very fundamental principles on which society is based 
there, are entirely defective. That, in these circumstances, the European nations 
should dare to be the mandatories of the eastern countries clearly proves the 
arrogance which is so natural to those nations. . . Proper economic adjust- 
ment is the key for the peace and well-being of the world. When there is food 
enough, there will be salvation also. It is money which is the main cause for all 
jealousies and quarrels in the world. . . It is impossible for the League of 
Nations, prompted as it is by self-interest, to be of any use in maintaining its own 
reputation for justice or in establishing justice all over the world. 


18. In its leader under this heading, the Sudarsini, of the 15th February, 
writes:— . . . It is clear from the cables 
received so far that the Germans have been delay- 
ing the fulfilment of the armistice terms with some motive. The French 
Press doubts the wisdom of the Alliesin disbanding their forces, while millions of 
soldiers are still kept in uniform in Germany. . . But the British strongly 
assert that the armistice terms imposed on Germany by the Allies are such that 
they will disable her for a long time to come, from waging another war. In 
whose words are we to believe? ‘I'he present critical position and the recent 
proceedings of the Peace Conference Jead us to doubt whether the French have, 
after all, greater political sagacity. It is, no doubt, right that every nation 
should care for its own interests in the Peace Conference, but it does not seem 
proper that some should make proposals which go against the principles laid down 
by Doctor Wilson. . . It is regrettable that those who are for having no more 
wars in future should be the first to increase their naval and military forces. . . 


Peace negotiations. 


1I.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(c) Jails. 


19. Referring, with satisfaction, to the announcement made by Lord Chelms- 
ford regarding the proposed appointment of a 


| | Commission to inquire into the Jail administration, 
the Hindu Nesan, of the 6th March, observes :—There are many reforms yet to he 


effected in the Jail administration. All the cruel actions committed within the 
jail premises do not become public. They cannot be brought to light unless a 
careful investigation is made by a Commission. It is but a propriate to have 


Diwau Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai, who has very carefully studied the question, as 
one of the non-official members comprising the Commission. 


(d) Education. 


20. In an article under the heading ‘ Educational matters’. a correspondent 


ee a of the Samadarsi, of the 26th February, refers to 

the Madras report on education for the last year, 

deplores the fewness of schools and the low percentage of school-going children 

in this Presidency, and points out by reference to statistics that the Madras 

Presidency lags far behind Travancore (and other Native States) in educational 
progress, and that this comparison discloses the advantages or disadvantage 

foreign rule. He notes the fall in number of secondary schools and the fall in 
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strength of industrial and technical schools and draws attention to the fact that for 
the acatlitn of an Indian pupil the Government do not spend even a seventeenth 

art of what they spend for a Kuropean pupil and observes that this is an instance 
in point of the ‘ impartiality ’ of the Government of Madras. He also refers toa 


similar inequality in the pay of teachers in Indian schools and European schools - 


and to the desirability of the Government doing something to ameliorate the 
condition of the helpless poor, and says:—''he Madras Government have yet to 
do several things in the matter of education. When Native States, like Baroda, 
Travancore and Mysore, have made great progress in education and are still 
earnestly trying to advance, is it not disyraceful that the people of other parts of 
India should continue ignorant and weak ? 


(h) Raslways. 


21. Referring -to the railway administration report for 1917-18, the 
Swadvsamitran, of the 8th March, observes :— 
Though the traffic in goods and passengers has 
decreased during the year, the receipts have increased and almost every item 
connected with the railway administration has a tendency to increase. Similarly, 
the difficulties of the third-class passengers have also increased, inasmuch as the 
railway fare has risen, tickets have to be secured only with very great difficulty 
and the overcrowding in carriages has also become greater than before. From 
the statement in the report itself that, though several reforms have been effected 
during the past few years to remove these hardships, it must be admitted that 
several other matters requiring improvement have yet to be attended to, it is 
apparent that the managers are not unaware of the difficulties of the passengers. 
It is not known when these difficulties will cease to be. Why should not the fare 
be reduced at this famine.time? There does not seem to be any sign of its 
reduction even next year. It is stuted in the report that the increase in the fares 
has been made in view to reduce journey by railways. Why not the procedure 
now adopted of refusing the issue of tickets beyond the number for which accom- 
modation is available, be followed after the reduction of fares? We trust that 
the authorities will pay attention to the matter and afford relief; 1775 lakhs of 
pounds have been provided in the budget for the ensuing year for the construction 
of new lines of railway, and at this. stressful situation it is not desirable to lay 
new lines at such a heavy cost. It is, however, proper that a provision of 65 lakhs 
has been made for remedying the defects in the old lines. If this expenditure is 
mainly incurred on the improvement of facilities for internal transport in India, 
the present difficulties of the people will decrease at least after a year. If, on 
the other hand, it is incurred on items calculated to provide facilities for quickly 
transporting the raw products of India to sea-ports with a view to assist the 
industrialists in foreign countries, there will be no hope for our difficulties to 
minimise. It behoves the Government to see that the railway administration is 
carried on more for securing the happiness of the people and the advancement of 
the industries of the country, than for securing large income. But, considering 
the fact, that, during the past four years from 1914-15, the railway administration 
has been so conducted as to result in a steady increase of the net profit after the 
payment of interest on the capital, one has to conclude that the primary ob) ect, 
namely, that of promoting the interests of the country by means of these railways 
has been lost sight of, and that the yearly increasing profit has become the chjef 
consideration. We think, therefore, that the Government should determine what 
exactly should -be the object of the railway administration. 


ltailway administration. 


22. Referring to the complaints from merchants of Rajahmundry, Madras 

and some other places that lakhs of paddy bags 

Paddy on railway platforms. jaye been lying on railway platforms for about 
40 days, without being exported, and that they are all becoming spoiled, the 
Andhraprakasi a, of the 5th March, remarks:— .. . The authorities should 
consider these facts well, and leave no room for repentence afterwards, by 
running 8 special train at least till all the paddy bags thus lying on platforms 
are exported. , | | ei 3 + 
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(k) General. 


23. The Desabhaktan, of the 25th February, publishes a number of verses, 

| from the pen of a correspondent in praise of mother 
Bharata, one of which is to the following effect :— 
What is the use of the hand that does not worship 
the sacred feet of our mother, who shines as the sun to dispel the darkness of the 
bureaucracy, which does not favour the idea of conferring sweet home-rule on 
all people alike. : 


24. Remarking that nearly a half of the total anticipated revenues of the 
eae ee Government of India for the next year is set apart 
1919-20 _— B for military expenditure, the Swadesamtran, of the 
5 8rd March, observes: —It is because the militar 

expenditure during the past several years has been absorbing half the total 
revenucs, sufficient funds are not available for purposes couducive to the advance- 
ment of the country. It is justifiable that a large military. expenditure should 
have been incurred during the past three years as the war was raging, but it is 
most painful that this expenditure should increase even after the successful 
termination of the war. Evidently Sir James Meston has realised this for he has 
stated that out of the 412 lakhs of pounds to be incurred in connexion with the 
army, 87 lakhs have to be spent on account of increased expenditure undertaken 
in September last, and that after that is completely defrayed, military expenditure 
will come back to normal conditions. As this excess has to be met in parts every 
year, it will have to be incurred for two mose years ; meanwhile, we do not know 
what changes may take place in the military conditions and what new items of 
expenditure will have to be met. Past experience shows that military expenditure 
of the Government of India has only been increasing year after year. This 
expenditure is incurred not only to protect [ndia’s safety but also in view of the 
welfare of the British Empire. India has, however, fo bear the whole charge. 
Two hundred and forty lakhs of pounds have been set apart for the construction 
of railways. ‘! hough the extension of railway lines is advantageous, still those 
advantages are shared by the European merchants and owners of factories in a 
greater proportion than the Indians. By such extension, increased opportunities 
are afforded for the articles made in the factories in Europe being brought over to 
the nooks and corners of India for sale. We are not unmindful, however, of the 
fact that this extension of railways will also be conducive to the improvement of 
the industries of this country But itis preposterous to speak of railways being 
conducive to the growth of industries before steps are taken to start the industries. 
Irrigation works will confer more lasting benefits on the country than railways; 
but only four lakhs of pounds have been set apart under this head. The increase 
and the improvement of irrigation facilities will add to the economic resources of 
India, while the increase of railways would only afford means for foreigners to 
drain the wealth of India. The necessity for laying out railways at such a 
financial stress as the present is not apparent. Slight relief will, of course, be 
afforded to a large number of persons as the result of the taxable minimum being | 
fixed at Ks. 2,000 for income-tax purposes. While the Government of India are 
taking this step, it is noteworthy that the Government of Madras are amending 
the Madras City Municipal Act so as to make all residents in the city with an 
income of Rs. 500 and above liable to profession tax. The people should feel 
grateful to the Government of India for having accorded permission tu provincial 
governments to utilize their surpluses on the improvement of education, industries, 
and forests, in view of the altered conditions of the war. Our attempts to ransack 
the budget figures to find out whether the Government, who decided, in view of 
the present high prices, not to levy income-tax on persons with a poor income of 
Rs. 1,000, have reduced the salt tax which oppresses even those with an income 
of less than Rs. 1,000, have not been successful. Though the Government reduced 
this tax only a few years ago, raised it soon after the war broke out. Why was it 
not reduced again after the close of the war? ‘The Government have resolved to 
borrow 15 crores of rupees even next year. It is no doubt true that money 18 
required to pay up some of the old loans. Cannot these loans be discharged by 
curtailing military and railway expenditure without going in for reste pt ? 
Sir James has stated that, in consideration of the expenditure to be incurred in 
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the interests of this country, expenses on unnecessary items should be minimsed. 
Indeed, this is a good maxim ; but why can it not be brought into practice? Is 
it necessary to spend 45 lakhs of rupees for the new Delhi? Can that not be 
postponed? Cannot, increased expenditure be incurred on irrigation works 
yielding revenue, deferring at the same time expenditure on items yielding no 


revenue? It does not appear, from the Budget estimate, that Sir James has 
realised the stressful condition of the people. 


Adverting to this budget, the Hindu Nesan, of the 4th March, observes :— 
The important lesson we learnt from the European war is the truth that both the 
Government and the people can practise economy giving up the old practice of 
spending on unnecessary items, Sir James says that we should be sparing in our 
expenditure in accordance with this lesson. Is it proper economy to incur heavy 
expenditure on the army, the railways and the salaries of big officials and curtail 
the expenditure incurred in view of the welfare of the people and of their 
nfaterial prosperity ? | 

The Desabhaktan, of the 4th March, also refers to this subject and, while 
expressing its satisfaction at the proposal to raise the taxable minimum under the 
Income-tax Act to Rs. 2,000, remarks that this is not a mighty help to the tax- 
payers who have been undergoing much suffering for the last four years and 
says:—It is regrettabe that the budget should have been introduced in the 
Imperial Council at this juncture when the whole country is busy condemning 
the Rowlatt Bills. All the same the budget should not be allowed to pass 
unnoticed. The military expenditure should be reduced at least a little. Our 
opinion is that, if the budget is approved by the Legislative Council without 
any alteration, the financial position will become slightly difficult. 

The Dravidan, ot the 5th March, thinks that the budget estimate has been 
prepared in a liberal spirit to relieve the distress of the people and expresses its 
satisfaction at the statement of the Finance member that the taxable minimum 
for income-tax purposes will be raised to Rs. 2,000. 


The Desabhakian, of the 6th March, observes:--l‘he Government of 
India are spending the revenues of India blindly as 
they like. There is none to check or question 
them. Before the war the Government were pleading want of funds for the 
improvement of industries and education, and when the war, commenced, they 
said that India’s advancement was impeded by it. Now even when the war has 
ended, they have disregarded such items as industries and education. The reason 
for India’s income not being spent for the advancement of the Indians is the 
irresponsible system of administration prevailing. How long are the Indians to 
put up with such a system? In the budget recently presented in the Imperial 
Legislative Council, it is stated that half the total revenues of India will be set 
apart for military expenditure. Our friends will certainly tremble to note this. 
Military expenditure has been increasing year after year, and the Government 
have estimated that in 1919-20, it will come up to about 48} crores of rupees. 
This expenditure will only go on increasing. Should we state that, if Indian 
revenues are thus spent, the progress of the Indians will be but a dream ? 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 8th March 1919, reproduces in Tamil the sentiments 
of the Hinau of the 5th idem under the heading ‘ Military expenditure ’. 


Adverting to the statement of Sir Dinshaw Watcha at the last meeting of 
the Imperial Legislative Council, that this budget 
has been very skilfully drawn and that it 1s neces- 
sary to spend more money for the military and the railways, the Desabhaktan, of 
the 10th March, observes :—Perhaps Sir Dinshaw thought that be need not give 
proper reasons for the latter part of his statement. He glorified himself saying 
that for the last fifty years he had been condemning military expenditure. We do 
not belittle his greatness or experience in this matter. However we cannot but 
note that the reason for his speaking in support of the military expenditure in 
the budget is a very trivial one. Sir Dinshaw said that the military expé nditure 
might be curtailed next year or the year after the next. We say that his obser- 
vation is wrong. Sir James Meston has not even hinted that this expenditure 
may go down in future years. That Sir Dinshaw Wacha should, under these 
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circumstances, speak in support of the military expenditure of the year is only 
madness. 


The Mysore Star, of the 9th March, writes :—It is becoming more and more 
evident that the military expenditure will be 
steadily rising year after year despite the plaintive 
representations of all classes of people that this burden should be lessened. 
Railway extension has received an allotment of £17,75,000, which is unpre- 


The Imperial budget. 


cedented. It is grossly unjust that irrigation works which are so indispensable 


to the economic advancement of the country have received only 4 lakhs sterling. 
As regards the importance of educational progress the Finance Member has shown 
only lip sympathy. Neither education nor sanitation has received liberal 
provision in the budget. Itisa welcome piece of news, however, that incomes 
up to Rs. 2,000 will be free from tax. From the tone of the Finance Member in 
regard to the currency question, deploring the melting and hoarding up of coins, 
we may expect that even nickel rupees might be introduced. 


A note in the Malayaoli, of the 8th March, says:—It is to be regretted 
that the Indian Budget for 1919-20 is seen to have- 
Indian Budget for 1919-20. cansed public disappointment. The huge figures 
under the heading ‘ Military expenditure’ is causing great alarm among the people. 
Another note in the Malayali, of the 8th March, approves of the raising of 

the minimum taxable income under the Income-tax Act to Rs 2,000 per annum. 


Referring to the Imperial Budget for 1919-1920, the Mazoramu, of the 

: 4th March, and the Kerala sanehari, of the 5th 

The Imperial Budget for yfarch, point out that while no additional amount 

ee has been set apart for education and the allotment 

for irrigation purposes has been réduced, the amount under the head military 

expenditure has been doubled, and they think that the raising of the minimum 

taxable income under the Income-tax Act to Rs. 2,000 is the onlv relieving feature 

of the budget in question. ‘The former adds that the Hon’ble Members will not 
pass the budget as it 1s. 

Writing on the same subject, the Yogakshemam, ot the 7th March, points out 
that while nearly three-fourths of the revenue has been absorbed for military 
expenditure, it has not been made clear why such a large army should be main- 
tained in spite of the conclusion of the war and that the allotment of such a large 
sum for military expenditure has caused the Government to be miserly in the 
matter of education and sanitation. It also takes exception tothe allotment of 
240 lakhs for the extension of railways. 


Commenting on the Budget statement presented in the Imperial 
se ii sai Legislative Council, the Andhrapatrika, of the 8th 
mS ” foot aga -" Bey Sah March, observes :—. . It is true that the 
aati: ° ' extension of railways would be beneficial for 
European merchants and millionaires. As has been pointed out by the Honb’le 
Mr. Sarma, it is but just that expenditure on irrigation should have a superior 
claim over that on railways. . . It isa great drawback that the economic 
resources of the country should be utilized not for the prosperity of the country 
but for the benefit of foreign merchants. . . Neither the criticisms of the 
members nor the defence ot the Finance Member reveal any special technical 
knowledge. ‘The reason for this is to be found in character of the Budget itself. 


25. In a lengthy article under this heading the Hindu Nesan, of the Ist 


March, makes the following observations amon 
india Offlee. others :—The Indians son. J that the India office 
be ak it stands in the way of the Government 
of India being reformed. The majority of those belonging to this office aim at 
keeping the Indians as slaves. They think that the Indians have not the capacity 
and training to conduct the administration of a country and that they are 
governing India only for the welfare of the Indians. Such a view is greatly 


prejudicial to the progress of India. The efforts of our people to abolish the 


India office have, however, proved futile on a t of +e , 
the Indian Civil Service ion, n sccount of the narrow-mindedness of 


It must be: said that, by the appointment. 
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of Indian popular representatives as members of the India Council, the members 
of the India office will become somewhat liberal-minded in respect of Indian 
affairs, and that the selection of Anglo-Indians, who were serving in India will 
only be transporting to the India office their long-cherished administrative 
principles, and prejudices. We trust that much good will result by increasing the 
number of the Indian members on the Council of the Secretary of State. They 
will turn out good councillors to the Secretary of State besides getting sufficient 
training in administrative matters and, on their return to India, they will be of 
great use in the administration of this country. .The India office should be 
serviceable in improving the Indian adininistration and bringing forward the 
Indians, but shou d not be an instrument for impeding reforms and marring the 
progress of the Indians. 


26. Referring to the necessity for obtaining a licence for the import of rice 
and other grains from Burma, the Swadesamitran, 
of the 3rd March, observes:—It was expected that 
keeping the merchants under control by the issue of licences would be highly 
beneficial but owing to the defect in the system, only evil ‘is said to result. 
According to the present system, licences are granted to a few and refused to 
many. Justead of the room available in the ships being allotted fairly among the 
applicants, some are granted licences for importing 1,009 or 2,000 tons of rice 
with the result that a good number of persons cannot find space in the ship and 
the trade gets into the hands of a few. But it may be argued that this is not 
likely to cause any hardship inasmuch as the Director has issued orders prohibit- 
ing the sale at a profit of more than 8 or 10 annas per bag. But where is the 


The food situation. 


guarantee that the Director’s order is strictly carried out in practice and that the. 


merchants do not get any additional profits, while acknowledging formally the 
receipt of a profit of only 8 annas per bag? If the importers are many, there will 
be competition among them in the matter of sale and the prices will then go down 
oi their own accord. It appears, therefore, justifiable that, in the interests of 
the public, all applicants for licences should be given a portion of the accommodation 
available in the ship. Why should the mufassal merchants be made to crowd 
together in Madras seeking the favour of the importing merchants in the city ? 
Why should not licences be granted to the mufassal merchants to. import articles 
direct? Until licences continue to be issued only to a few, without the retail 
prices being regulated, there is no hope of any benefit for the consumer. 


Keferring to the details of the production of food stuffs furnished at the 
meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council, by the member in charge of the 
Agricultural Department, the Hindu Nesan, of the 3rd March, observes:—The 


attempts made so far for improving agriculture are not adequate. Besides finding 


out scientific ways to improve the yielding capacity of lands; ways should be 
devised to improve the quality of the grains. We trust that our Government will 
impart agricultural instruction to our people through schools in the manner in 
which it is being done in the Punjab. ‘The sooner the Government and the people 
take to improving the old methods of cultivation and reclaiming waste lands, the 
greater will be.the benefit. It.is certain that the situation will become much 
worse very soon. Want of proper attention to the food situation till now has resulted 
in this state. The measures taken by the Government to relieve the food stress 
in the different presidencies were mostly ineffective. The efforts made by the 
Director of Civil Supplies in one province to relieve its hardships in a way acted 
sec dapetr ad against the other provinces. Perhaps so mucl-difficulty might not 

ave arisen, had there been one central authority to look to the interests of all the 
provinces. We.are at a loss to understand why the Government have not yet 
pein the export of foodstuffs from India, though such a stress has happened. 

ootings of the nature of those that occurred daring the latter part of the year 
1918 can be expected to occur at any time. ‘T'he Government should come forward 
to relieve this distress with the utmost expedition. It appears that alleviating the 
difficulties of the poor in Madras is a comparatively easier task than in other 
places. Those experienced in rice trade consider it possible to arrange for the 
sale of rice at four measures for a rupee in retail. Why have not the Government 
then attempted to relieve the distress of the poor people in the city? In Madras, 
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to the poor in retail. Such an attempt will, we trust, meet with the support of 
the Government. A reduction may also be effected in the price of rice and other 
foodstuffs by increasing the number of co-operative stores here. We hope that 
the Registrar of Co-operative Societies will consider over the matter and adopt 
the necessary measures. : | 

Keferring to the scarcity of kerosene oil throughout the Presideney and to the 
inordinate increase in the price of rice and other foodstuffs and remarking that 
the situation is giving cause for anxiety, the Lokopakart, of the 3rd March, 
observes:—The people do not know what relief measures the Government have 
adopted. It is said that the Government are busy with the affairs of foreign 
countries and are not devoting their attention to the internal affairs. There ig 
some truth in this as well. It is the primary duty of the Government to attend 
to the requirements of the people suffering for want of food and raiment, and 
relieve their distress. 


Commenting on a telegram said to have been sent by a_ correspondent 

ee from Rajahmuadry to the Hindu to the effect that 
) : 50,000 bags of grains are lying on the railway 
platforms for want of wagons, the Hindu Nesan, of the oth March, writes :—-It is 
invariably complained that the railway authorities do not supply wagons in such 
a way as to facilitate trade and that this should be rectified. It is intolerable 
injustice that, in this time of famine, the bags of grains lying at Rajahmundry 
should remain without being transmitted to Madras or other places. In the matter 
of food situation in our province, even the papers conducted by Englishmen find 
fault with the Government, saying that, either for lack of interest or strength, 
they are keeping quiet without promptly remedying the situation and relieving 
the distress of the people. When food is scarce in this province, is it right to 
permit export of grains from here to other provinces? Everyone regrets that, at 
this juncture, the Government of Madras should remain dormant without evincing 
any interest in the matter. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 6th March, repeats in a leader on this subject some 
of the observations contained in its issue of the 3rd idem regarding the incon- 
venience caused to the people by the procedure adopted at present by the Director 
of Civil Supplies, and adds :--It is rumoured that those who do not get licences 
for importing rice, secretly enter intosome agreement with those who get such 
licences. ‘l'hus it appears that bags of rice have to pass through several hands 
before they are loaded in the railway wagons, and the price is enhanced at each 
stage by 8 annas per bag. Unless the authorities who have fixed the price of rice 
in Burma also specify the rates at which it should be sold in particular places, 
there will be room for profiteering in the intermediate stages. So, they should 
calculate the railway freight, etc., and order that in particular places rice should 
not be sold above certain fixed prices. If, for want of accommodation in the ship, 
some are denied licences in one month, they should be given preference in the 
next month. Inthe matter of granting licences, preference should be given to 
merchants of Salem, Coimbatore, North Arcot and other districts, where there has 
been failure of crops, and not to big companies which will stock rice in Madras 
and supply the same to those who would sell it ‘in those districts. If this is not 
done, the distress of the poor will be relieved only if the Government import rice 
and sell it direct to mufassal merchants. The prices will also be reduced’ if a 


larger number of ships are engaged in the transport of rice and licences granted 
to the mefchants in the mufassal districts to the extent they require. 


_ Inviting the attention of the Government to the necessity for making 
increased efforts in the matter of relieving the distress of the people, the Dravidan, 
of the 6th March, observes :——Till now the provincial authorities were preventing 
foodstuffs from getting out to other provinces. Hereafter, dry grains will, it is 
understood, be transported to other provinces also for consumption. It appears 
that the Government of India have withdrawn the control of the Government of 
Madras over the transport of dry grains, at the instance of the Bombay Governe 
‘ment. This will, doubtless, cause much hardship to the people of this Presidency. 
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{t is also stated that the mb Government will similarly be divested of their 

ower to retain their foodstuffs in their own State.. Then the stress for food- 
stuffs in our province will become indescribable. It is not right, that, for the 
comfort of the Bombay Presidency, our Presidency should starve. ‘The people of 
the Bombay Presidency are already rich and our people cannot compete with them 
‘n the matter of the purchase of foodstuffs. We fully endorse the opinion of the 
Madras Times that our. Government should uot keep quiet in the matter but should 
resolutely protest againt the action of the Government of India, and that the 
latter sbould keep their order in abeyance until the views of the people of this 
Presidency are communicated to them through a special meeting of the Madras 
Legislative Council convened for the purpose. 


The paper also reproduces the sentiments of the Justice of the 3rd idem under 
the heading ‘ Prices’ and strongly urges that the Government should find out 
the real cause of the present stress in regard to scarcity and high prices of food- 
stuffs and adopt systematic measures of relief. 


The Swadesamitran, in its supplement of the 8th March 1919, publishes Sw«peesmrraas, 
an article on this subject, which contains the su /Me “ap. 
following observations among others :--While large 
sums have been provided in the budget estimate for relief of distress in other 
rovinces, it is unfortunate that in our Presidency the Government have set apart 
only Rs. 25,000 for the purpose. Itis regrettable that the Government should 
remain without understanding the real situation and realising their responsibility 
at a time when the country is rent with the ery of famine. If, perhaps, certain 
municipalities come forward to afford relief and apply’ to the Government for 
loans required for the purpose, the Government should not decline to grant the 
loans asked for. A refusal on the part of the Government to grant such loans will 
make it practically impossible for several municipalities to work in this direction. 
Further, the condition of the people in villages also should be attended to. For 
this, the taluk and district Boards should be made to purchase large quantities 
of rice and, establishing depots in various places, sell rice to the poor. It is 
essential that the restriction that rice can be transported only from certain specified 
mills in the delta tracts should be removed. It is stated that permission a not 
been accorded for the transport of stocks of rice already collected from mills other 
than those specified by the authorities. For example, Mr. Mohen Lal Kanniya 
Lal, a merchant of Madras, who had stocked 2,000 bags of rice purchased from 
the mills in Godavari, Kistna and Nellore districts was, it seems, refused permis- 
sion to transport them by rail. It appears he even offered to the Director of Civil 
Supplies that he would sell rice at 4 measures per rupee in Madras if this permis- 
sion was granted. But to what effect? The Director is but a member of the 
bureaucracy! He seems to have declined to grant the permission asked for. If 
this were a fact, it is a matter for regret. 


Observing that some merchants in Madras have come forward to sell 
Th tage Rangoon rice at more than | measures per rupee, 
o food situation. if they too are granted licences like Messrs. Best & 
‘Co. who have undertaken to sell at 4 measures, the Desabhakian, of the 10th 
March, writes :—It is hoped that the authorities will pay attention to this request. 
We have to think that, as these merchants say, there 1s much profit to the Auglo- 
Indian company even in selling at 4 measures per rupee, and that, by having 
granted them licences the authorities have allowed the company to make a profit. 
It will not, therefore, be too much for us to state that it is both necessary and 
just that they should grant licence to the merchants who come forward to sell at 
more than 4 measures per rupee. 

Reproducing the sentiments containedin Mew Jndia uf the 8th idem under 
the heading “The Monopoly in Rangoon rice”, the Hindu Nesan, of the 10th 
March, makes the following remarks among others :—If the Government would 
show to the Indian merchants also the concession they are showing to Mesers. 
Best & Co. in the matter of importing Rangoon rice, some of our merchants are 
ready to take the responsibility to gell this rice at the rate of 4 measures and | 
ollock per rupee. Then as regards boiled rice got from the mills in the delta 
districts, which now tells at about 3 measures per rupee, if the Government would 
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afford the necessary facilities by removing the present restrictions, the locaF 
merchants agree to sell it at not less than 3} measures per rupee. It is the 
opinion of the merchants that the present high prices 1s due to the unnecessary 
restrictions imposed by the Director of Civil Supplies. They loudly complain 
that the Government do not treat them properly. | Profiteering 1s now going on 
freely. Unless the Director entirely changes his ways and methods, the mer- 
chants consider that the hardships of the consumer will be increasing. Tf he 
cannot change his methods, they are not for his exercising any control in the 
matter of trade. 


27. Observing that it appears from the reply to an interpellation by the 
es Hon’ble Mr. Patel at the recent meeting of the 

The Indian Munitions Board. Imperial Legislative Council, that out of 365 officers 
in that Board inclusive of Europeans and Anglo-Indians there are only three 
Indians, the Swadesamiran, of the 4th March 1919, remarks ;-Are there nos 
many Indians competent to sit on this Board ? There is nothing strange about 
the Indian merchants complaining that their interests are not well attended to, 
seeing that the foreigners are there in large numbers. It is this Board that is to 
take steps to hasten the industrial advancem:nt of our country. This is curious 
indeed ! 


98. The Desabhaktan, of the 5th March, publishes six verses, from the pen of 
a correspondent, in which, while reproducing some 
of the sentiments expressed in the Jeader of the 
i esabhaktan, of the Ist idem, the writer asks 
whether the action of those who do not understand the times, bestow attention on 
the cruel famine and heed the words of eminent Indians and who claiming a 


superiority for their own acts try to keep others under subjection, is 1n consonance 
with their love of liberty. 


The Lokopakari, of the 10th March, writes on this subject as follows :— 

The action of the Government -He Desabhakian is at present in the stage of an 
against the Desubhaktan. infant and needs much external help to reach the 
further stages of boyhood and youth. Until it 

reaches the stage of adolescence, it should attempt to walk but cautiously. If it 
should begin to run while it is in the stage of a baby with tottering steps, 
it would meet with a fall and subject itself todanger. Vernacular papers are very 
few in our country and still more few are those that do service to the country. 
It is essential for the progress of the country, that at present when many papers 
are required to point out the mutual duties of the Government and the public, 
the existing papers act cuntiously so as to avoid falling into the clutches of 


<a ah measures. We expect that the Desabhaktan will pay some attention to 
is fact. 


In its leader under this heading the Desabhaktan, of the 10th March, 
writes :— The Desabnaakian has to-day become atwice-born. Hereafter, it will 
serve the country with a hundred times greater vigour than before. It will show 
in action that it is subject to none. It is certain that the Tamil land will rejoice 
to wee the Desabhakian, ‘demonstrating that it cannot be opposed by any. The 
light of patriotism is flashing upon the tree of liberty. Darkness of bondage has 
fled away. Whether the laws which afflicted the Bhaktan will affect it again 1s 
doubtful. There is the soul force of Mahatma Gandhi to do away with these 
laws. Friends should understand that the Desabhaktan is one that grows by 
means of the soul force of Mahatma Gandhi. . . We have not forgotten to 
<n our gratitude to Lord Pentland who, by forfeiting the first security of 
a oe see ep the ds ted > — ~_ ng to spread everywhere and made 

amii land its friends. 4 
Tamil land. It is possible for none to crush it. vy Oo ee or 0 ee 


The Desabhakian, of the 7th March, has a long leaderette dwelling at 

The action of the Government length upon thé ‘ excellent’ services rendered by it 
against the Desabhaktan. to the people, especially by way of improving their 
deo Siesibabten eeicbe political knowledge and observes :—'I'he friends of 
might Lave known that it would not perish merely by its security 


The action of the (sovernment 
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having been forfeited by the Government of Madras and if there are:any who are 
not aware of this they should even now know it beyond doubt. If the Bhaktan 
were one of the so-called newspapers, it would be dispirited by this affliction. 
Will this paper, that moves about with worthy objects and an undaunted spirit, 


mind all this? It will not flinch even if danger several times greater than this 
should befall it. 


The same paper reproduces a lengthy article from the Janamitran of Ceylon 
on this subject, which contains the following observations among others :— Though 
the articles referred to by the Government were published in the months of J une, 
July and November last year, no warning of any kind appears to have been given 
to the Desabhaktan until the order of the forfeiture of security was communicated 
to it. When anything seems to be oifensive, if a warning is at once given in 
regard to it, it may prevent the commission of such an offence thereafter. If, 
without doing sv, crimes are allowed to accumulate and steps taken to award 

unishment, can it be called just procedure? But when one closely considers 
the fact that the articles were collected one by one and grouped together later 
on, one has reason to think that the administrative machinery comprising the 
bureaucrats had an ulterior motive of crushing the Desabhaktan. Though the 
Desabhaktan has much of loyalty and patriotism, it has not the least devotion for the 
bureaucrats. It is interested in condemning their unjust actions and giving them 
good advice. Will the bureaucrats favour such qualities? Will they brook to 
see a paper that decries their actions? Will they remain without seeking the 
means and opportunity to crush it? We would but consider it strange that this 
kind of difficulty had not befallen the Desabhatian ere now, though the influence 
of the bureaucrats is predominent in administration. If we consider the nature of 
the articles, there does not appear to be any justification for the present action. 
When would the true nature of a thing be revealed? How can the true signifi- 
cance be realised, if the spirit of the articles is to be gauged by means of some 
sentences or words here and there ? Further, there is no room to think that even 
the expressions and sentences selected savour of sedition. They describe onl 
the obstructions caused by tlie bureaucrats. Could this be sedition? Could it be 
creating class hatred to speak of the relation between the Anglo-Indians and the 
bureaucrats? Do not the Anglo-Indians and the bureaucrats publish things which 
would create disgust and displeasure in the Indians. Probably, the arrow of the 
Press Act cannot be effective in the case of papers, which are finding fault with 
the Indians and their aspirations: ‘There is also room for thinking that the 
attitude of the Desabhaktaz in having strongly protested against the Rowlatt Bills 
and shown clearly the hardships likely to result therefrom may be a reason for 
the present action of Government against it. 


The Desabhaktan, of the 11th March, fully endorses the comments of the 
Mahratta on this subject which contain the following 
observations among others:—The forfeiture has 
, made it perfectly clear that it is the work of the 
bureaucrats in Madras to repress those papers that condemn their actions. We 
should take care to see that, so long as the bureaucratic rule continues in India, 
they are not given any kind of powers under any law. 


The Desabhakian and the Swadesamitran, of the 4th, 6th and 10th March, 
and the Hiudu Nesun, of the 7th idem, publ'sh, some 
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against the Desabhaktan. meetings held in Madras to sympathise with the 


Desabhakian and protest against the action of the Government, while the 
Desabhaktan, of the 4th to 8th and the 11th idem, the Swadesamitran, of the 5th 
and the 7th idem and the Dravidax, of the 5th idem, publish abstracts of similar 
meetings held at Tuticorin, Vengandur, Arni, Kurtalam, Trichinopoly and 
Shiyali, at Vengandur and Arni and at Tanjore, respectively. 


29. Referring to the demand of the Philippihes for Home Rule, the 
The Philiov; Desabhaktan, of the 5th March, observes :—Though 
ae Fhulippines and India. — i+ ig more than 150 years since India camé under 
the British rule, the Indians are still in a state of slavery and famine and pesti- 
Jence are afflicting them. But, within twenty years of coming under the rule of 
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America, the Philippinos have had a responsible form of government, have 
improved in all directions and are now demanding ths right of self-determination. 
Brethren! Think of the nature of the British rule in India. It appears all 
appointments in the Philippines, except that of the Governor-General, are held 
only by the Philippines and even this Governor-General has to conduct the 
administration only in accordancee withthe wishes of the people in the island. 
But in India all the higher appointments are conferred only on Kuropeans, on the 
score of capability. And again the authorities here do not hesitate in the least to 
revive unjust laws and misuse existing ones. They have made it their business 
to flout Indian public opinion. What can we do with such an irresponsible 
system of administration ? 


The Swadesamitran, of the 5th March, invites the attention of those here who 
are provoked by the demands of the Congress and the Muslim League, to the 
readiness of the Americans to grant the request of the Philippinos. 


30. The Swadesamitran, of the 5th March, writes a long leader to the follow- 
pa ing effect :—Only those who patiently endure the 
The Frese Act. hardships that they have to suffer in serving their 

country are people who render real service to it. Great men like Mr. Tilak and 

Mr. Lajput Rai are born to serve their country and suffer on that account. Great 

is the number of such unselfish workers in this world. With an increase in their 

number, the fitness of this country for democracy becomes patent. Like these 
people, the newspapers which are conducted with strict regard to conscience and 
the presses that print these papers are doing their duty conscientiously regardless 
of all danger, difficulty and aspersions cast against them by the opponents. The 
word of the Press Act is hanging over their heads ready to come down at the 
will of the authorities as influenced by the Anglo-Indian Press. The river of fire 
of the Rowlott Bills will perhaps flow under their feet hereafter. Our Desabhai-tan, 
having fallen a victim to the Press Act, is waiting tv be rescued through the love 
of the public, who, we trust, will enable it to render service to the country again. 
While in England and other western countries newspapers are regarded as the 
means of expressing popular opinion, the [Indian newspapers are always viewed 
with suspicion by the authorities here. It is only why the Government them- 
selves conducted newspapers in several provinces spending largely from public 
funds, to give wide publicity to war news. If the Government, who command 
unlimited powers, should try their strength with the papers which are generally 
doing their work subject to many risks, what is to be the fate of these papers ? 

If any off=nce is committed by them, there is the Penal Code under 

which these can be punished. If they are punished by the courts of law, the 

people will have nothing to complain of. Without adopting this straightforward 
course, the authorities apply the Press Act against papers which do not anticipate 
any danger. ‘l'ney point out an article written on a particular date as offensive. 

A very extensive net is spread for declaring an article to be offensive. When the 

accused pleads that the article is not offensive, there is no direct means of getting 

it out of this illusive net even in a court of law. So a newspaper can be 
conducted only so long as it is in the good graces of -the Executive Government. 

Why should the Government wield this special power even after the war has 

come to an end? What can the Indian papers do after all? T 

this country should, like those of other countries, get power is their only aim. 

They trust that by divine will, and for her own welfare, India has come to be 

connected with Britain and it is their hearty desire that this connexion should 

continue for ever. That the Executive Government should wield authority to 


suppress papers holding such views is quitean anomaly. Th f thi 
Act will only be detrimental to the purp -f . ees se 


, ; enta. oses Of fostering the loyalty of the 
Indians. It is only if their wishes are fulfilled that the i Me aa a known 
for their meekness will be bound by 


16 a sense of gratitude and unwaning love 
towards the British Empire. But many among the bureaucrats who prs WA the 
administration of India prefer the interests of their own party to those of the 


British Empire and India and want to keep the papers in such a condition that 
they cannot make any efforts which will affect their influence. Lord Chelmsford 
has no reason to cherish that party love. 


If, in his ti 
wretched Press Act, his name will for ever sh  eramme fee amey Wim this 


hine in India. . 
papers will do their duty suffering any kind oT kena Otherwise, the Indian. 


hat the people of 
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Observing that the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Madras agreed at first Dseasmaxzax, 


1 Dick Att to grant permission to one Mr. Dandapani Pillai to ob Mas, 7018, 
open a press In Madras. under the name of Gandhi — 
Press, and that on the afternoon of the same day when the petitioner appeared 


before him with a security of Rs. 2.000, the Magistrate said that permission could 
be granted only after inquiry, and adjourned the case to the 17th March 1919, 
the Desabhakian, of the 7th idem, remarks :—According to the Press Act, when a 
security of Rs. 2,000 1s deposited in the first instance, the Magistrate has to grant 

rmission at once. [tis not known for what reason he has made the petitioner 
wait till the 17th instant. 


31. In a lengthy article dwelling on the progress of the Japanese trade, the 4i>v Nass, 
Hindu Nesan, of the 5th March, remarks that, while su 21. 

ope the Europeans were hitherto monopolizing the trade 

of other countries, time has come for them to fear that the Japanese have risen to * 

appropriate their trade and throw them into oblivion. 


32. Adverting to the statements of the Englishmen and the Statesman of  zss=“axram, 

| Calcutta, that the Government should not mind the th Mar. 1910, 
Passive resistance and the threats of Mr. Gandhi, that the Viceroy should 
Anglo-Indian papers. impress upon him the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment and the condition of the country and teach him a lesson, and that, in the 
present condition, the Government should pass the repressive Bills into a 
rmanent law, the Desgbhaktan, of the 6th March, remarks :—-What to say of the 
wicked tendency of these papers? Perhaps these papers are ignorant of the 
observation of Mr. Gilbert Murray that the entire military strength of the Govern- 
ment will be of no avail against followers of passive resistance like Mr. Gandhi! 
Why have not these understood the significance of Mr. Murray’s warning that the 
Government should behave with great care towards Mr. Gandhi? Let these 
apers realize that sporting with and ridiculing him are like sporting with fire. 
Whe Viceroy also will do well to note that Mr. Gandhi will fear only truth and 

not the threats of the Government. | 


In the course of an article about a public meeting recently held at Delhi ™spuaxras, 
to condemn the Rowlatt Bills, the Desabhaktan, of 10th Mar. 1919. 
the 10th March, observes:—There have appeared 

good signs of passive resistance spreading vigorously in the city of Delhi. 

Mabatma Gandhi has started to travel place to place. Patriots! Arise to dis- 

charge your duty. Know that the vow of passive resistance is the only means of 

redressing your grievances. 


33. Observing that the British Government have given some submarines and =8sBu4xran, 
5 other ships to Canada and Australia, and referring 6th Mar. 1919. 
A fleet for Indis. to the statement of a member of the Parliament that 
some ships may be given to other colonies also, the Vesabhaktan, of the 6th March, 
remarks :-—-How many ships are the British Government going to give India? 
India is not a colony ; so we think that nobody will ask the British Government 
on behalf of India! What can anybody do when India is suffering between 
Great Britain and the colonies? ‘Though a fleet may probably be formed in India 
through the efforts of Lord Jellicoe, neither will the Indians be admitted into it, 
nor will they be allowed to manage it. It will be nominally called the Indian 
fleet and will be maintained from Indian revenues. Will the ease be unmindful 
of the fact that it is going to turn out like this ? 


34. Adverting to the statement of a correspondent in the Bombay Chronicle *v4)™saurrnan, 

about the grievances of the telegraphists, chiefly 7th Mar. 1919. 
The Telegraph Department. siong the members of the Sout Service, that a 
-distinction is made in this department between the members of the General Service 
and those of the Local Service, and that such distinction being based on racial 
differences is against the spirit of the Proclamation of Queen Victoria, the 
_Swadesamitran, of the 7th March, observes :—Should we again urge that the public 
¢annot in the least put up with such racial distinctions ? The authorities of the 
Telegraph Department should attend to this matter at once and adopt such 


ameasures as would redress this grievance. 
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an. of the 7th March, writes :—It is well-known to the world 
eo that India isa peaceful country and that the Indians- 
hate rebellion, disturbance, “as hey = it is 
urprising that new laws which are not in force anywhere should be coming 
aie po er m4 India alone. The Press Act, the Seditious Meetings Act and 
the Defence of India Act were enacted in succession, and now the Rowlatt Bills 
stand prominent. All these Acts were brought into force only in opposition to 
the opinion of the Indian public. When'the Press Act was brought into force, 
the Government drew some of the moderates to their side. The popular represen- 
tatives opposed the Bill in several ways, but the Government remained without 
giving ear to all their representations. The same was the case with the Defence 
of India Act. And now, we need not dwell on the case of the Rowlatt Bills. If 
we consider a little about the application of the Press Act, we can very well 
realise the severity of that Act. The Executive authorities are given free scope 
to make use of this Act as they like. As many of these are not conversant with 
the vernaculars properly, they apply this Act to vernacular publications. This 
Act is drafted so slaved that it permits the authorities to take action under it as 
they like. This is being — against innocent people, loyal persons and 
patriots equally. We may take, for instance, the case of our Desabhaktan which 
has fallen a prey to it. Perhaps the Press Act trembles at the papers which 
engender treachery to the country and class-hatred. By means of this Press Act 
the authorities repress the patriots and those that render service to the country. 
We need not say how many have been subjected to misery by the Defence of 
India Act. Though this Act was enacted on account of the war, it was being 
applied in other directions as well. ‘Those who are now imprisoned under this 
This truth will become 
patent by a perusal of the letter of Darsi Chenchayya. Asif these Acts were not 
enough, Sir Harcourt Butler applied an Act known as the Post Office Act against 
the newspapers. The Government of India, who have a craving for applying new 
laws, have now introduced the Rowlatt Bills. The Government anticipate that, by 
this law, peace will be secured. But, it is certain that on the other hand there 
will be unrest. ‘Though there are many evils in these Bills, we think there is also 
some good in them. ‘lhey convert into patriuts even those who do not seek the 
good of the country. Has the strength of the Desabhaktun been affected by the 
arrow almed against it by Lord Pentland? Has its real attitude been altered ? 
Has it been enveloped by the illusion of the bureaucrats? No, no. The Press 
Act may threaten the Desabhaktan and may try to repress it. But so long as it 
has got the support of the brethren and sisters of the Tamil land, it is certain that 
it will not perish. The influence of the bureaucrats cannot be used against the 
Desabhaktan. 
New laws that have come into existence in India! When are you to perish ? 


On account of you, only unrest and disturbance and not peace crop up in the 
country. 


36. Adverting to the report published by the Government of India furnishing 
particulars of the losses caused by this disease, the 
Hindu Nesan, of the 7th March, observes :—Such a 
heavy mortality appears to be due mostly to the want of proper medical aid in the 
rural tracts. ‘I'he Government not only allow the indigenous medical practi- 
tioners to dwindle away without any encouragement, but also fail to appoint in 
their stead a sufficient number of men trained in the western system of medicine. 
Hence it was that the poor villagers found themselves helpless at the time of need. 


37. The Hindu Nesan, of the 7th March, observes :—Though the British 


Religious institutions. Government say that they do not interfere in 
: religious matters pertaining to Indians, still in 
view of the progress of the most of the subjects it is but proper for them to keep 


our religious institutions in order. In spite of their non-interference policy in 
the matter of religion, are not the Government maintaining in Ipdia a separate 
department under the name of the Ecclesiastical Department at the cost of the 
taxes paid by non-Christian subjects? Further, all the manyame granted in 
ancient days for the benefit of the religious institutions in our country are being. 


-India and its laws. 


Influenza. 
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administered by the Government. Is this an indication of their non-interference 
in religious matters 9 They grant only a portion of the annual income of these 


manyams for the expenses of the institutions concerned and credit the balance to - 


their own revenues. Instead of helping the religious institutions of the Indians, 
the Government are thus obtaining in a way an income through them The case 
of Srirangam temple may be taken as an instance. The way in which the 
Government took over the properties of this temple is curious indeed. ‘The 
temple now stands in need of great repairs and its affairs are not properly 
administered for want of funds. According to a joint memorandum presented by 
two of the residents of Srirangam, it is 80 years since the tasdik allowances given 
to that temple by the Government have been curtailed, and the total of the 
amounts thus curtailed comes to 5 lakhs of rupees. All this is temple money and 
should legitimately be spent for the temple and not utilized by the Government. 


88. Referring to the apprehension of St. Nihal Singh expressed by him in his 
article to the Commonweal that India might be 
‘he industrial advancement of seriously affected by the attempt made by every 
India. : nation since the close of the European war to set 
right its own industries and increase its trade and prosperity, the Hindu Nesan, of 
the 10th March, observes :--Some people are contemplating to enforce the prohi- 
bition that India should sell all her raw products only to the British Empire. 
If so, will the Indian products get a fair price? There are no factories in India 
to enable us to convert these raw products into manufactured articles here alone. 
The Peace Conference has since met and is determining the ways in which the 
affairs of the world have to be managed. According to that determination, the 
countries that are not yet sufficiently trained will be under the tutelage of those 
well trained. Before the poor countries under such tutelage get the required 
training, is there not the possibility of the latter profiteering in those countries ? 
This is like blessing the people to be ever in poverty. 


89. The Desavshaktan, of the 6th March, publishes in Tamil a letter written 
in 1910 by Count Tolstoy to Mr. Gandhi, in which 
the former makes the following observations among 
| others :—Passive resistance is a policy which is the 
outcome of love, and love which works for harmony among men is the best 
principle. Though love is also the underlying principle of Christianity, Christians 
have been for the last 19 centuries using force to secure their material prosperity. 
The question, therefore, arises whether we should reject religious teachings. or do 
away with compulsory taxation, police administration, armies, etc. An attempt 
will have to be made at some stage or other to put an end to either of these 
conflicting factors, though now it may ‘be accepted that armies should be 
rauintained for purposes of war. This disagreement is realised by all Govern- 
ments, who, perceiving where danger to them lies, are engaged in solving the 


problem ‘to be or not to be’, so that they may be on the alert to guard 
themselves. 


Count Tolstoy and passive 
resistance. 


40. Referring to the specially stressful condition of the country on account 
of the high prices and scarcity of articles of food 
avd clothing, the Lokopakari, of the 10th March, 
observes :—-While keeping body and soul together has become a matter of 
difficulty, the people are getting anxious about liberty. The Government are 
attempting to impose on the people repressive laws to curtail even their existing 
liberty, as if the Peon Act and other repressive measures are not sufficient. That 
the Government of India should, even after a lapse of 150 years of British 
administration in India, distrust the Indians will be deemed to be a defect in the 


The present sitnation. 


administrative policy. The Rowlatt Bills appear only to root out the natural: 


meekness and loyalty of the Indians. It is essential that the authorities should 
pay heed to the fact that, if those Bills are passed into law in the face of the 
unanimous opposition by the whole Indian community, the popular leaders are 
_ prepared to oppose them by means of passive resistance. The Government should 
hot give room for unnecessary agitation. The European war has opened the 
- yes of the people of the world and has set up the agitation for self-determination 
and liberty. As liberty is man’s birth-rigbt, an agitation for liberty cannot be 


Hrnpu Nusax, 
Madras, 
10th March 1919. 


DgeaBHakrag, 
Madras, 
6th March 1919. 


LOKOPAKARI, 


10th Mar. 1919. 
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curbed. It is, therefore, necessary for the authorities in India to act according to 
the exigencies of the times. r . wil * 
a correspondent trom éllore writes to the 
——— Hitakarint of the 9th March:—. . . What ig 
The present situation. the use of nrg | oe <n and Lord 
igh offices? What is the present state of the country’ Are peace 
eal poly. Reveal to be seen in any home? ‘These Bills (the Rowlatt Bills) 
are the reward which the Government are pleased to thrust upon us for the service 
rendered by our people without foresight. 
41. Remarking that, when Government securities lappen to be deposited ag 
security for starting a new press or for renewi 
The Press Act and the Gov- an old one, the Magistrate accepts them only at 
ernment securities. their market value, the Desabhaktan, of the 10th 
March, observes:—In the Act it is provided that the security amount should be 
aid either in cash or as Government securities. Let us take the case of a press 
which has to deposit a security of Rs. 10,000. The Magistrate says that securities 
which are now available for Rs. 10,000 should be furnished and not promissory 
notes of the face value of Rs. 10,000. If it is stated that the Act does not say so, 
he replies that the Government have ordered to this effect. Securities are issued 
only by’ Goverrment. Even though the public purchase them at convenient 
prices, could not the Government take them for their real value ? If the Govern- 
ment themselves depreciate the value of their securities, who else is to value them 
at their real price? Of what avail is our arguing like this? Is there anything 
like justice in regard to unjust laws and rules? Is the action of the authorities 
in matters like these based on law or on their own sweet will ? 


Remarking that the Press Act has given unlimited powers to the bureaucrats, 
the Desabhaktan, of the 8th March, observes :— 
In fact this Act is applied in aecordance with the 
wishes of the authorities who do not follow the 
procedure prescribed in the Act If the bureaucrats are bent upon enforcing the 
Press Act as far as they can, all the papers in India will disappear immediately. 
That is to say, the little liberty now enjoyed by some of the papers is only due 
to the good graces of the bureaucrats. Even as the number of repressive laws 
are being increased on the score of the actions of one or two anarchists. the 
Government of India have planted the Press Act. As this plant resembles the 
prickly-pear, it is growing luxuriantly without any water, etc. But as the 
result of it, the liberty of the Indian Press has fled away. Those who support 
the Press Act may, however, ask how papers can exist if they have no liberty. 
The existence of the papers is due not to their liberty but to the approval of the 
authorities. If one makes a close study of the Press Act, one will realise well that 
it is impossible to conduct a paper in India. Papers cannot refrain from dealing 
with politics. While doing so, it becomes necessary for them to bring to light 
defects as well as merits. Itis only exposing defects that does not, at times, 
please the bureaucrats. Decrying the King or the Government and trying to 
cause discontent among the people will be considered to be sedition and anarchism. 
Ii so, the papers think that finding fault with the authorities who are represen- 
tatives of the Government is not unlawful. But if the bureaucrats do not like 
their administrative policy or acts being condemned, they at once think of 
crushing the papcr which so condemns, and resort to the Press Act. The excellent 
Press Act which is susceptible of a wide interpretation welcomes them with 
smile. The section which provides that writing against the Government or the 
administrative policy established by law in India is unlawful, stands prominently 
before them. ‘The authorities immediately try to do away with the papers which 
they do not like, charging them with the offence of writing against the British 
administration. Even though the Anglo-Indian papers speak disparagingly of 
the Hindus and the Muslims and write in such a way as to create mutual hatred 
between them, it is not deemed to be unlawful, as they have the full support of 
the bureaucrats. The papers that are hated by the authorities are supposed to 
violate law even if they protest against the actions of the Anglo-Indian merchants. 
Class hatred, it is said, will be created by writing in this strain! Consequently, 


The Press Act and _§ the 
authorities. 
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such papers. should, it seems, be brought under the operation of the Press Act! 
As the’ authorities are accustomed to’ suspect and afflict true patriots, it is‘ no 
wonder that the Lesabhakian has been attacked by the Government-of Madras. 
However, genujne papers like the. Lesabhaktan and venerable men like’ Messrs. 
Tilak and Gandhi will not become disspirited and flinch in their work even if two 
hundred Acts like the Press Act are enacted and eight thousand Acts like the 
Defence of India Act are enforced. Ah! When is the time for these eruel Acts 
to disappear. It is indeed ludicrous that we, though subject to the rule of England 
which 1s the abode of liberty, are bound by such uncivilized laws. . . The 
Desabhaktan is lying with languor on the lap of Goddess Tamil with a wound that 
is being healed. ' However, its face is as ever resplendent with cheer and. courage. 
Goddess Bharata is consoling goddess Tamil. The maid of liberty and the God 
of Justice are guarding the /esabhal-tan on either side. The grace of sage Tilak 
and the veracity of Mahatma Gandhi have taken shape and are before it. The 
love of the Tamilians encircles him. Vandé Méiaram. ‘tip 


42. Dividing the articles appearing in the /esabhaktan, into those infusing @ Dssasmaxras, 
piety, those infusing loyalty and those infusing th Mar. 1919. 
patriotism, and stating that no other paper has, 
till now, written like it on loyalty, the Desabhukian, of the 8th March, observes :~- 
With the object of creating love for the British rule in those who have 
become disgusted by the acts of the bureaucrats and of some Anglo-Indians, 
we have stated that the administrative policy of the bureaucrats is likely - to 
change with the times, that British rule is one which will not transgress the 
path of righteousness. that we should, in several ways, attempt to promote this 
righteousness and that, for this purpose, we should agitate within constitutional 
limits. The-reason for our frequently protesting against the improper actions of 
the bureaucrats and the rude acts of some of the Anglo-Indians is that the loyalty 
of the public should not wane. T’he Desabhaktun used to strongly condemn those 
who entertain the idea of getting rid of the British rule in India. It is full of 
articles which decry sedition and anarchism. It has aided Mahatma Gandhi in 
his efforts to recruit men for the war. ‘There is no limit to the articles it has 
written exhorting the public to contribute funds for the war. Our friends would 
not have forgotten the fact that the Bhaktan has clearly pointed out that the 
British rule is not responsible for the cruel ‘deeds of the bureaucrats. ... The 
Desabhaktan has, as a result of its great patriotism, won a medal in protesting against 
the cruel actions of the bureaucrats which are contrary to British justice. It isa 
fact known to our friends that Pentland’s Government have got bewildered by its 
patriotism. We will never forget Lord Pentland who aimed his arrow at the 
Desabhaktan which has thus been fostering piety, loyalty and patriotism. The 
administrative policy of Lord Pentland in the British rule which is full of 
righteousness and justice is rotten. It is not known whether this rottenness will 
be remedied under the Government of Lord Willingdon. 


43. Referring to the resolution moved by the Hon’ble Mr. B. N. Sarma at the D=ssBuaxran, 

ie a _, last meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council, 11th Mar. 1919, 

ms meeting ‘of the Imperial that the budget allotment for the improvement o- 
putative Couneil. sanitation in India be increased by 50 lakhs of 
rupees, the. Desabhaktan, of the !1th March, observes: —Sir James Meston said 
that he could not accept the resolution though he appreciated the spirit of it. It 
is regrettable that Sir James did not accept the resolution though he was aware 
of the hardships suffered by the people by defective sanitation. The Government 
of India are willing to spend money in useless ways, but do not consent to spend 
it in ways serviceable to the people: In these circumstances how can we say 
that the.Government of India are carrying on the:,administration with due 


*.* we 4 


regard to the interests of the people. gen nN eene. 

Adyerting to the resolution of the Hon’ble Mr. B.. N.: Sarma that the 
expenditure , under education be increased by; 1 50 lakhs of rupees for Making 
primary education free, and compulsory, and to the opposition this resolution met 
with ‘ag usyal’.at the hands of the official members, the same .paper remarks :— 
It hag become a principle with the Government .of India to plead want of funds 
when funds are di ) 


The work of the lesabhaktan. 
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emanded for elementary educetion and plead scarcity of teachers _ 
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when funds are available. It is not fair for a responsible government to do go. 
Primary education is free and compulsory in all countries of the world. But why 
has not primary education spread in India though the British have been conduct. 
ing the administration here for over 150 years? Need we state that it is because 
of the lack of attention on the part of the Government -of-India and the 
irresponsible nature of their administration ? 


DseaBuaxras, 44. Referring to this strike the Desabhakian, of the 11th March, writes .— 
11th Mar 1919 Though it is regrettable that the tramwa 
ae The tramway strike. employees should have struck work at this time, it 


is still more regrettable that the authorities concerned should have been indifferent 
to their grievances for three months. That such petty grievances us the curtail- 
ment of one hour from the total number of working hours for the day and the 
increase of the daily wages of the workmen by two annas, should remain without 
any redress, does not speak well of the nobility of the tramway authorities, The 
Directors of the Madras Tramway Company, who are Europeans, care only for 
* their own profits and convenience but do not in the least care for the poor 
workmen. Wedo not know whether the tramway authorities are aware of the 
_ present high prices of foodstuffs. In view of the stress the poor workmen ask 
for an increase of their daily wages only by a couple of annas. Even at this 
stressful period the income of the company does not seem to have gone down. 
We trust that the authorities wili take the necessary remedial measures realising 
that the public are put to great hardships on account of this strike. 
Swaptsamrrnay, Iu writing about this strike the Swadesamitran, of the 11th March, remarks :— 
wa wi™: 1. It is a matter for consideration whether, at this stressful period, so many 
"employees will venture to go on strike without any real grievance. We would 
urge that the authorities should pay proper attention to this matter and try to act 
with sympathy and nobility. 
ANDERAPATRIEA, Under this heading, the Andhrapairika, of the 10th March, writes about 
_ .., we : _ the present strike of the tramway employees — 
The tramway employees It is not proper on the part of the tramway 
me. managers to fail to carry out their promises. We 
request them to take immediate steps to satisfy the employees and to give no room 
for inconvenience to the Madras public. 


Ampunarararna, With regard to the Tramway workers’ strike, the Andhrapatrika, of the 
11th Mar 1019. llth March, requests the managers to satisfy the 


demands of the workmen at once in view of the 
great inconvenience to which the public are put. 


The tramway workers’ strike. 


Avounsrnanseres, With reference to the tramway workers’ strike, the Andhraprakastka, of 
11th Mar. 1919. ie , the llth March, observes in its leader:— . . 
stike ti C«_- It iss regrettable that political agitators like 


Mr. Subrahmanya Siva and others should not 
understand what effect their interference in the strike would have on the Tramway 
authorities. It would afford room for them to say that their workmen have been 
instigated by political agitators to strike work, and would displease them. 
Outsiders should, therefore, have no hand in it. The workmen know by experience 
that those who instigate them to head-long action cannot save them. It is an ill- 
considered step for them to go on strike so suddenly for the redress of their 


grievances. . . We think it altogether {improper especially that they should 
have chosen such an important festive occasion for their purpose. | 


ANDHRAPATRIEA, 45. Referring to Mr. Montagu’s euology of the services rendered by the 
oo i a a tes ee Indian Civil Service officials, the Andhrapairika, of 
ith ak oh. oe satients the 5th March, observes:—Whatever be the 

compliment, aed administrative efficiency of the Indian Civil Service 

: officials, it is quite clear thut they have shown little 

ha. gaa in the matter of training ‘the people in self-government. They have 

done their best to obstruct the fulfilment of the local self-government movement 

inaugurated by Lord Ripon. They have evinced an attitude of hostility to the 

popular movements. Very recently thev have sent up a memorial objecting to 

the grant of even the Montagu reforms to the country. While, in these circun- 

‘stances, the working out of the Montagu scheme of reforms is left to these meD, 
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there is no room to hope that the scheme will be a success. That th 

echeme should be made to depend on these officials is its chief defect. That iz 
why the Delhi Congress has asked for full provincial autonomy. The people 
were .greatly astonished at the assurances which His Excellency the Viceroy 
thought fit to give to the Indian Civil Service officials. Doubts have begun to 
spread regarding the efficacy of the reforms. A perusal of Mr. M ontagu’s letter 


in connexion with the speech of Sir J. D. Rees on the reforms will further 
strengthen these doubts. 


In the course of an —— under the heading ‘The Indian Civilian — 
' as olficers *, @ correspondent in the Malayali. of the 5th 1 
The Indian Civil Service. March, refers reg fat salaries aad autocratic neon 
wers and points out that the high expectations raised in the minds of Indians 
y the declaration of the 20th August 1917 have been laid low by the recom- 
mendations contained in the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, because none of these 
recommendations came up to Indian aspirations. Such being the case, it is 
difficult to understand why the Civilians and other Anglo-Indians should protest 
against and oppose the scheme. In some places these civilians are known to be 
secretly conspiring to oppress the people without caring a straw for the Govern- 
ment. Inasmuch as they have to live on the salary which they receive from public 
funds, he asks who has given them the authority to dictate terms to Government, 
observes that the Viceroy ought to have checked their vagaries when these were 
brought to the notice of the Government during the meeting of the Imperial 
Legislative Council in February, and expresses surprize at the surrender of His 
Excellency Lord Chelmsford to the Civil Service. . . . These Civilians are 
envious of the uplift of Indians and are intoxicated with autocratic authority. 
The Government should drive out this perverse tendency of Civilian officers. 
If, on the other hand, things turn out in accordance with the Viceroy’s reply in 
the Imperial Legislative Cvouncil to —— on this subject, it is likely that 
there will be only an unprecedented increase in the autocratic power of the 
Civilian officers and consequent popular agitation. Indians are not jealous of 
Europeans. They only claim to have a port in the administration of India. 
It is a consoling fact, however, that there are both in India and in England many 
administrators who truly love India and Indians, without caring for the criticisms 
or threats of the Civilian officers. 


46. Under this heading, the Andhrapairika, of the 5th March, reproduces 4*>™saratam, 
: . in Telugu the letter of Anantika Bai Gokhale, sth Mar. 1919. 
B rere vow and Avantika which was published in English in the issue of the 
slain New India, dated the 4th March. 


47. Referring to the report of the Industrial Commission, the Andhrapatrika, A™>ynsratamms, 
: sg of the 6th March, says:—The well-known scientist 6th Mar. 1919. 

PF Industrial Commission gir P. C. Ray expresses his dissatisfaction about 

par. the report in an article contributed by him to the 
modern review for the current month :—‘ Pandit Malaviya has argued the Indian 
view with ability. . . If itis desired that enough money should be saved in 
the country to be devoted to national purposes, it will be useful to employ Indians 
only in all departments. If the present princely salaries should continue in all | 
departments in future also, the country will be doomed.’’ The increase of the 
salaries of the Medical Services are going to be increased. If the salaries of high- 
paid officials are to be still further increased there is no doubt that the adminis- 


tration will become even more costly. ‘ 
48. In its leader under this heading, the Axzdhraprakanka, of the 6th March, a 
writes:— . . . On the orders of the Collector, 6th Mar. 1919. 
Foodstuffs. the Headquarters Deputy Collector and the Tahsil- 
dar of Cocanada, it is said, have gone to Velangi, opened the granaries and got 
the omy to Cocanada on carts paying Rs. 6-8-0 a bag. . . When merchants 
and big ryots are ene large profits without any effort, is it mght to expect 
them to dispose of the paddy stored by them and to help the reduction of prices ? 
We, therefore, think that the Government will do well now to take possession of 
all the paddy in the Presidency, to export it wherever necessary and to sell it at 
cheap price, thus protecting the poorer classes. 
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ANDHRAPRAKASIEZA, In its leader under this heading, the Andlegeanen* of the. ith March, 


zi ‘writes:— . ..- The secret sale of rice in’ mills 
eeescssaae = Foodstuffs. — - at a price higher than the one fixed by the Controller 
by a rupee or two may be. asserted with certainty to be due to the restriction 

that the quantity intended for exportation should be purchased only in mills, 

This restriction should be removed. Facilities must be afforded to merchants in 

localities where there is dearth df rice, to purchase it from whomsoever they can 

get it. . . They say that there is plenty of raw rice in the Kistna and Guntir 

districts. We are glad to hear that some merchants are prepared to open depots 

and sell rice at. fair prices like Messrs. Best & Co., if only they are given 


permission to import it freely from these two districts. 


ANDHBAPATEIKA, 49. In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapairika, of the. 7th: March, 
oth Mor. 1919 so writes: . . . The representative of the Madras 
“"" Agitation. among the rice ijmes states that Messrs. Best & ‘Co. will, in future, 
merenants. supply the rice required for the whole city: -of 
Madras. . . When one European firm is given the monopoly of selling rice, 
it is sure to raise the prices, though it may lower them for a while in the 
beginning. The people will havé to depend on the mercies of Messrs. Best & Co., 
as the smaller mérchants are denied the right to import rice. The method adopted 
by the Director of the Civil Supplies will be regrettéd by many merchants with 
whom the people also are bound to suffer. . . When the European merchants 
get exclusive priviléges, it will surely be an eyesore to the Indian merchants. 
When the commerce within ‘the’ country also is taken out of the hands of 
the people, there will be no limit to the discontent that may spread in the country. 
The American commerce being in the hands of a limited few, it is productive of 
endless evils to the people. 'If similar conditions are to prevail here also, the 
country will be'in trouble . 4. SR ee 
Awpunararaixa, 60. ‘Under this heading, the Andrapatrika, of the 7th March, writes:-—- . 
7th Mar. 1915. 


7 | . . 


Mr. Montagu has proposed to increase the salaries 
> of the Indian Medical Service officers. In addition 
dain | " to this, Mr. Fisher has stated in the House of 
Commons that the Government have also under their consideration the increase 
of pebsions. . . When provision could not be made ia the budget for works of 
national utility, it is not known what justice there is in spending money in these 
ways. . . This state of things will not change, unless the people get the 
control of the purse into their hands. i 7 
Avomnararaiza, 51. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Andhrapatrisa, of the 7th 
8. ° . 
ath Mar. 1919. Famine. March, writes :— . . . The Controller’s circular 
| = . Itself is. the cause of high prices. ‘However well 
this fact may be explamed to him he does'not seem to have the intelligence to 
grasp it. Moreover, he is giving trouble to merchants who pay thousands of 
rupees as income-tax. As the Controller acts! as he pleases on the strength of the 
Defence of India Act, the prices have arisen, and both the ryot and the: le 
suffer. . . When the rice crop has given a good yield, why should the prices 


‘‘ Paying still more to those 
who are already well-to-do.” 


ae | alga 
, In a note ‘under this yg ee the Vykhanasa- Patrika, of the 2nd March, 
Egavarpalayam, ei a ; eplores the risé in pricésand requests the Govern: 
ae eee eee ment to remedy the nil shin 7 
02. Commenting on the proceedings of the last Senate meeting, the Anrdhra- 
Yesterday’s Senate meeting. . Ac vag of ry ep March, remarks. . . When the 

ag eas ole world is'adopting new methods in education 
the inability of the Madras University to i 
of initiative power.-- ren, Bes move with the time only shows its lack 


ANDHRAPATEIEA, 


Madras, 
8th Mar. 1919. 


AD ara 03. Under this heading, the Vykhanasa Patrika, of the 2nd March, observes :— 
Egararpelayam, News pa pase a gr lh ger (members of the. Vykhanasa 
sla hat ee ee REN ave been from time i ial enjoying 
the anpt end conducting the se) vice of the idol, the iberaadnek a howe: 
re ate is trying to take away the living. of the. temple-priests, and doing them 
injustice by means of suits praying for schemes of management. . .°. 
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54, In its leader under this heading, bearing op a variety of topics, the AnDm nA? AREA, 


Andhrapatrika (Weekly),-of the 5th March, writes :— 
- . . The time has gone when a single king or 
a small body of men carry on their rule as they like. The time has gone when 
the rich oppress the labouring classes and the strong, the weak. . . Signs are 
not wanting to show that the competition for economic sovereignty in the world 
would lead to consequences even more disastrous than those of the war. : 
The war has dispelled the fallacy that the economic condition of India is satis- 


The last week. 


factory. . . For the reasons stated above the budget statement of Sir James 
Meston cannot satisfy the people. . . The troubles of the ordinary people are 
endless. ‘They have no food to eat, no oil for light and no rag towear. . . Unless 


the export of paddy to foreign countries which is going on even now is stopped, 
there is no chance of the prices falling or paddy being available to all. The 
authorities will have to take drastic action in the matter, as otherwise there will 
be room for lootings and disturbances in the country. . . The changes effected 
by the Select Comntittee in provisions 21 and 28 ot the Rowlatt Bills, which would 
upset the present just system of trial, are insignificant, and this is the root cause 
for anxiety. . . It may be said with certainty of the Rowlatt Bills that they 
are the most powerful enemies of the popular aspirations. The least sign of 
approval shown to such measures will strengthen the hands of the bureaucracy 
and weaken the cause of the people’s freedom. It is not proper on the part of 
Messrs. lsannerjea, Sastri and Shafi to sign the Select Committee’s report, opposing, 
as they say, the main principle of the Kills. Mahatma Gandhi has resolved to 
undo the Bills by following passive resistance. Two hundred persons in and 
about Bombay and Mrs. Besant have accepted his pledge. . . New ideas are 
spreading. . . But the future of India is at present beset with darkness on all 
sides. Absolute power is trying very hard in India and in the world to maintain 
its own prestige. ‘Though Dharma is sure to triumph in the end, the history of 
the world teaches with a thousand tongues that a great sacrifice is needed for the 
establishment of the kingdom of right on the earth. By the grace of God, 
may that sacrifice take a soft. sweet and mild instead of a cruel, dreadful and 
monstrous form, under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi! 


55. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 5th March, reproduces in 
Telugu the criticism of the Hindustan on the budget 
statement placed before the Imperial Legislative 
Council, which contains:— . . . It would keep India in perpetual 
slavery. 


56. The Andhrapatrika, (Weekly), of the 5th March, publishes in Telugu 

Bg geen Mr. B C. Pal’s lecture on the Present Political 

me . Meg political situation yityaiion and other speeches delivered at a meeting 
a See eee ¢ which was held on the beach on the 25th February. 


57. In a note under this heading, the Sudarsini, of the 15th February, 
remarks:— . . . ‘heconfusion which prevails 
among the crowd cannot be here described in words. 
One should see it with one’s own eyes at the kerosene oil shop in the bazzar every 


evening. 


Criticism on the budget. 


The kerosene oil famine. 


8 ’ 
5th Mar. 1919. 


ANDHRAPATRIEA, 
Madras, 
5th Mar. 1919. 


ANDHRAPATAIEA, 
Madras, 
5th Mar. 1919. 


SuDARSINI, 


swasarayapuram, 


i 
15th Feb. 1919. 


A leading article in the Nazrani Deepika, of the llth March, complains Nasnsxz Dssema, 


about the scarcity and bewildering price of kerosine 
oil in Travancore about the greed and profiteering 
of wholesale and retail dealers who systematically discard proclamations prescrib- 
ing maximum rates at which the oil can be af and punishments for breach and 
about the tardiness of authorities in taking the required action to check and 
punish profiteering and in finding out the real causes of scarcity of supply and the 
required remedial measures. 


Searcity of kerosine oil. 


Mannanam, 
llth Mar. 1919. 


58. Referring to the letter of ‘T.E.W.’ on the reforms which was A*>ussrarama, 


published in the Madras Times, the Andhrapatrika, 
of the 10th March, observes in its leader under this 
heading:— . . .. We presume the correspondent is Mr.Welby. . . He 
‘states that from the imformation received by him he has reason to think that the 
‘system of diarchy which is‘the main principle of the Reforms Scheme would be 


The present need. 


ras, 
10th Mar. 1919. 
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Gunttr 


96th Feb. 1919. 


DimaBaNDBU, 
ipatam, 
15th Feb. 1919. 


KisrmaPaTRixa, 
Masulipatam, 
8th Mar. 1919. 


KwrmararTrixa, 
‘ Masuli 


patam, 
Sth Mar. 1919. 


' Can self-respecting persons 
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dispensed with. . . Mr. Welby’s surmise tallies with the views of the Pioneer. 
Tt-is understood that the: Provincial Governments have opposed the system of 
diarchy in the Government. The Indo-British Association as well as the 
Indian Nationalists are at one in condemning this diarchy. t he opinion of the 

eople on this question was made sufficiently clear even prior to the Delhi 
Osngress which has only emphasised it in unequivocal language. . . Judging 
from the views of Mr. Welby and the Pioneer, it may be said beyond doubt that 
the Delhi Congress has displayed much farsightedness. . ~. As has been 
pointed out by the Bombay vhronicle, the, bureaucracy would not be willing to 
grant provincial autonomy not in six but even in sixty years. . . India is not 
making any extravagant demands. She simply wants those opportunities which 
are absolutely necessary for her own happy living in this world. The least 
reflection on the fair name of the National Congress would be fully taken advant- 
age of by the opponents to the national cause. The Bombay Chronicle observes 
that union alone can save the country from her present troubles. . . 


59. The Desabhimam, of the 26th February, 

The sixth Kistna istrict pyblishes in Telugu the resolutions passed by the 

Ryots’ Conference. sixth Kistna District Ryots’ Conference which met 
at Nidadavole. 


60. Referring to the increase in the Abkari Revenue to the Government and 
to the drink problem, the Dinabandhu, of the 15th 
February, writes in its leader under this heading :— 
, We, therefore, request the Government to be kind enough to introduce a 
law prohibiting drink as has been done in America. If this is not possible, we 
request them to cut short the number of liquor shops, to remove them from public 
places and from the neighbourhood of village, and to order their complete closure 
during the Hindu festivals, and beg to point out that the Government will be 
doing a great reform, if by passing such stringent rules they look no more to the 
Abkari revenue as a source of income to them. 


61. Under this heading, the Aistnapairika, of the 8th March, writes:—. . . 
Whs Though the South African Government did not 
at a contrast ! : : 
approve of the policy of some nationalists who were 
for making South Africa, a republic independent of the British Empire, it has 
not probibited a deputation from proceeding to Paris to lay their case before the 
Peace Conference. Similarly, some Irish representatives are proceeding to Paris 
to place the claims of Ireland to be constituted into a Republic, quite independent 
of British Imperial control. No party of Indian politicians desires severence of 
imperial connexion. ‘'hey have not asked even for the immediate grant of full 
responsible government, all that they want being an instalment of reforms which 
constitute a genuine beginning of self-government. It is within the knowledge of 
every one what impediments were thrown in the way of @ deputation of Indians 
proceeding to England to press this point. Mr. Tilak who is now in England 
and who wants to go to Paris to confer with some of the members of the Peace 
Conferece not on any Republican scheme, mind you !—but on the Congress- 
League Scheme only, is unable to get a passport. We cannot understand the 
strange propriety of the British Government denying, to such loyal citizens 
of the British Empire as Indians who do not want anything more than some 
reforms, that freedom which it is allowing to rebels who desire a Rebublic. 


62. Under this heading the Kistnapatrika, of the 8th March, reproduces in 

The manliness of Bhimasena. P elugu a . — from Bharavi’s Kiratar- 
. hee _ Juniam in Sanskrit where Bhimasena exhorts his 
arisen besten” leading the life of a hermit in forests having handed pa his 
: ng gy -%, uryodhana, to get his kingdom by acting in a way which becomes 
has: ee contains :—. It is not good that any one should be 
to progress in ee > sb The renouncing of human activity is not conducive 
honld’ he th any Girection; please therefore give it up. This riches which 
devoid of hl gage of the brave alone cannot keep company with men 
“eben Ree — If you look to time as your saviour, will Duryodhana who 
preasures of kingdom so long, give up the kingdom voluntarily ? 


put up with mean living? For ‘instance, the lion: 


Gain or loss ? 
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is satisfied only with the flesh of an elephant which it gets by exercising its 
prowess. | 

63. Referring to the correspondence relating to the Indian Civil Service 
Memorandum, the Andhrapatrika, of the 11th March, 
writes in its leader under this heading :—. . 
Mr. Montagu has recently praised the Indian Civil Service officers for the services 
rendered by them and said that their co-operation is necessary for-a successful 
working of the reforms. If the success of the reforms is to depend on the 
Indian Civil Service officials, all the hopes of the people are only destined to be 
idle dreams. . . Be it as it may, the admission by Indian Civil Service 
Association itself has cleared the doubt as to the genuineness of the draft 
memorandum. . . It will be seen from all this that it is simply an idle dream 
to expect any help from civilians in the matter of training the people in 
self-government. . That Mr. Montagu should rely upon them shows his 
short-sightedness. 

The draft memorandum sets forth the evils which are likely to befall the 
Civil Service, if the reiorms should prove a success—evils such as the lowering of 
the prestige of civilian officials, and the chauce of their living insignificant lives 
in this country. It is understood that'the Provincial Governments have followed 


The truth has come out ! 


the views of the Indian Civil Service officials. Unless the people get complete — 


provincial autonomy, there will be constant deadlocks as a result of the system of 
diarchical government which is not conducive to political progress. All those 
who have the country’s interests at heart should, therefore, work for the realisa- 
tion of the Congress resolution. Otherwise, the relations between the popular 
leaders anxious to secure greater and greater responsibility on the one side and the 
Indian Civil Service officials jealously guarding their power and prestige on the 
other will be very much strained, and the administration may come to a stand- 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 


still. Should matters come to such a pass, not only will there be a set-back of all © 


progress, but the position of the Indian. Ministers will also become intolerable. 


64. Adverting to the correspondence passing between the (Jovernment of 

India and the Madras Government regarding the 

. ee — gv om export of foodstuffs, the Andhrapatrika, of the 11th 

a March, appeals to both of them to understand the 

grievances of the people now suffering from famine and devise means to redress 
them, without minding their disputes. 


65. Stating that contrary to the course adopted by the central and many other 
_.., Provincial Governments the Madras Legislative 
C ee a Legislative (ouncil will have a re-election of its Members in June 
sane eee. next as has been observed by the Madras Mail, 
the Andhrapatrika, of the 11th March, remarks:—. . . It is clear that the 
discord between the Imperial and the Provincial Governments is becoming 
greater. | 
66. The Andhrapairika, of the 11th March, publishes in Telugu the 


me roceedings of the Special Kistna District Village 
The Special Kistna District (Ogicers’ Conference which met at Bhimavaram and 


Village Officers’ Conference. the resolutions passed thereat. 


67. In its leader under this heading, the Hitakarini, of the 9th March, 
writes:—. . . The agitation created by the 


The Indian political arena. Rowlatt Bills in the minds of the people has already 


given place to the faith that the pledge of Mahatma Gandhi would lead to the 
withdrawal of those Bills. ‘This great vow of peace, this flame of the fire of 
truth has already spread from province to province. It has moved the king in 
the palace and the saint in the forest and prompted them to sign the pledge. 
Truth and righteousness know of no defeat in nature. The passive resistance 
pledge of Mahatma Gandhi surpasses the roar of a lion from its bush. It is more 
powerful than a bomb. . . ‘There has been a great awakening in the country 
since it heard of this. 

68. Referring to the judgment in the Tilak-Chirol case, the Httakarini, of 


the 9th March. remarks:—. . - The case has 
 Lokemanya Tilek’s case. weeded to light an important fact, and that is the 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 


Madras, 
llth Mar. 1919, 


AWDHRAPATRIKA, 


Madras, 
llth Mar. 1919, 


AND RAPaTRIxA, 
Madras, 
llth Mar. 1919. 


Hiraxkakin1, 
Ellore, 
9th Mar. 1919, 


Hiraxatny, 
Ellore, 
9th Mar. 1919. 
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partiality of Westerners to their own race. ‘This is no fault, no sin. It is natural. 
It only shows that they are in the habit even of sacrificing Justice, ielding to 
racial bias. Mr. Tilak also might have brought the suit just to reveal this secret 
and not in the hope of getting justice at the hands of foreigners in a strange 
continent. : 


Hrraxanint, 69. The Hitakarini, of the 9th March, reproduces in Telugu an article under 
os Te tee. this heading written by Dr. M. Nobles, a well- 
as A deluge in future. known scientist in Philadelphia. According to him 
a great deluge will occur in the life-time of the present generation, which would 
involve the obliteration of certain parts of Europe and Asia, and the formation of 

new continents in the Pacific and the Western seas. 


AnpuRaPnaxastxa, 70. Giving the details of the recent celebration of -/ustice anniversary, 
OE say. Th 3 of the Andhraprakasika, of the llth March, reports 
‘ti eee. he eee Dr. T. M. Nayar to have said :—The Secretary of 
Justice. : 
State, having been already won over by the 
Extremist leaders before the non-Brahmana leaders approached him, could not 
realize the needs on the non-Brahmanas. 


Ovapemanaruant, 71. The Swadeshabhimani, of the 7th March, writes:— The extent to which 


ore, 
th Mar. 1919. 


indigenous industries can be promoted by Govern- 

ment by increasing the import duties can be easily 

ascertained from the fact that the increase of the duty on sugar from 5 to 10 per 
cent led to a direct increase of the area under sugar-cane cultivation to the extent 
of 5 lakhs of acres and also of the quantity of sugar manufactured. It is to be 
hoped that the Government will likewise revive other indigenous industries by 
increasing the rate of import duties on other articles. 

Swaptsuaneioa ¥1, 


. 72. In a lengthy leading article dwelling on the question of currency, the 

aie ale ‘alls cele ia abi Swadeshbahimani, of the 7th March, observes :— 

/ Although from the standpoint of economics it is 

not objectionable to introduce paper money into currency, it is not expedient to 

issue notes of such low value as 1 rupee. Not only are the poorer classes 

unable to keep these notes in good condition, but these notes create in their mind 

a sense of insecurity regarding their money when they find it difficult to cash these 

small notes, and they, therefore, refuse to accept these notes when they are offered 

to them. ‘I'he poor thus begin to suspect that there is great dearth of coins in the 

coantry. When such 1s the situatiou in regard to currency, we hear a rumour 

that the Government are thinking of creating, or have already created, still smaller 

notes of the value of 5 annas and 4 pies. This has led to the belief that even copper 

coins are becoming scarce. ‘This is, indeed, most deplorable. 
we dwell on this topic to-day is that a journal of North Kanara brings us news 
of the great difficulty experienced by the poorer classes owing to the great 
dearth of small copper coins in Sidhapur taluk in that district. This dearth is, 
in truth, experienced also in this district (South Kanara) and mav be said to exist 
in the whole of India. Again, paper currency is of no use in foreign trade. Has 
the Government strictly followed the rules in regard to the currency reserve in 
issuing nutes ? For our part, however, we suppose that the Government have not 
disregarded the statutory provision on the point. But the heaps of currency 
notes so prominent of late in place of the jingle of coins at the Banks. the Post 
office and other big offices of firms, railways, etc, are naturally apt to make the 
ignorant masses believe that there is great dearth of coin in the country. It 
behoves the Government, therefore, to inquire into the truth of the situation at 
present in regard to currency and ascertain why there is such great dearth of 

small coins and in case the poor are found to suffer in consequence, withdraw all — 
money of artificial value from currency and facilitate the free circulation of 
metallic coins. We would ask the authorities to calmly consider how far it would 
be expedient to introduce notes of the value of 5 annas 4 pies when the 1- 


rupee notes themselves are not acceptabl leer 
war should naturally have led to g not rein, oop le. The termination of the 


ave le zreat rejoicing everywhere. But 

for our ge 6 the epidemics and famine hear left. the ‘ies le ine fer ytemnarvoe 
a _The introduction of paper money even for ine colns might increase 
their suffering immeasurably. The adverse effects of such artificial currency 


Import: duties. 


The reason why 


‘ 
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have already been established4n political economy. The experiment need not 
again be tried here at present. . 


73. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 7th March, writes :—The British Parliament Sampap 


‘i promised to grant us responsible Government, “%™T0D™ 
ae roa Some of the Anglo-Indians say that they would mth Mar. 1910. 
rebel in case it is granted. The British Government has been frightened by these 


threats. The members of the Natonal Congress say that they would resort to 

assive resistance in case the promise is not fulfilled. The British Government as 

well as the Government of India are thus at a loss to know how they should act. 
The task of administration is, indeed, a most difficult one. 


74. In an article deploring the oe increase of military expenditure, a a 
si correspondent of the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 10th a” 
Military expenditare. March, writes :—When i weg at ‘the invidious 10th ar. 1919. 
distinction between Europeans and Indians in regard to the higher adniinistratjve 
sts and their rates of salary, we find ourselves unable to say that the Govern- 
ment of India is either democratic or responsible like the British Government. 
The records of the Government of India itself show that it is full of gross 
partiality. A Government which is impartial which identifies the interests of its 
subjects with its own, and which does not withhold anything in regard to 
olitical matters and takes the people entirely into their confidence is always 
ooked upon and worshipped as Providence and Protector, and such a Government 
will remain for all time. The British traditions are the cause of the stability of 
that Government. Nevertheless, the loyalty of the people is greatly affected 
by the fact that some of the authorities do not follow these traditions in practice. 
We trust that the British Government will take steps to see that their traditions 
are strictly maintained. 


Referring to the budget statement in the Imperial Legislative Council, %s™srataima, 
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es ; the Kisinapatrika, of the sth March, observes :— sth Mar, 1018. 
Heavy Military expenditure. = Retore the war, 35 crores of rupees or the whole of 
the Land Revenue used to be spent on the army. . . ‘This rose to 65 crores 
during the war. . . Butcontrary to the expectations of the public, the Govern- 


ment have thought fit to spend 62 crores now after the war has come to a close. 
When the army swallows one half of the country’s total revenue and when, in 
addition to this, the Railway expenditure also has been increased such other 
useful matters as health, education, etc., will, of course, be neglected. When the 
army maintained by India is used not for her own defence but for the defence of 
the Empire as well, it is not understood why India. alone should be required to 
contribute the whole cost of it. . . Sir James Meston does not tell us how he 
proposes to spend the 62 crores, whether he would increase the Indian regiments 
or the British regiments in the country, whether he contributes any amount to 
the British navy and what return India would get for it. Such details are held 
in secret. Why should the Indian Regiments be still retained in Mesopotamia 
even after the war? How is India going to profit by this expense? Who is to 
ask these questions? And who is prepared to answer them? This waste of 
military expenditure is sure to continue unchecked, so long as the people have no 
control over the exchequer. 
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75. Referring to an article in the Madras Mail regarding profiteering in rice , Saurap 
and the prevailing high prices in Madras, the “Myre, - 
She prise ef ine. Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 11th March, writes: — tb Mar. 1919. 


The Government’s prestige is gone. Their administrative capacity has decreased. 
How can those who are unable to regulate prices be entitled to hold sway over 
others? This state of things is most deplorable. Granting that the local produce is 
not sufficient, with the supply of rice from Burma, the price can be reduced to 8 seers 
per rupee. If the situation be reduced to such a pass that it is difficult to obtain 
even 2 seers per rupee, how can the administrators be considered competent to 
hold sovereignty ? Even an intelligent constable with full powers can help the 
people to obtain all foodgrains without difficulty. It 1s dep orable to find that 
those who pose themselves as omniscient beings are incapable of protecting 


the people in their present distress. Jf the people die: of starvation, are not. 


Manonama, 
Calicut, 
4th Mar. 1919. 


LoxarrakasamM, 
iobur 


4th Feb. 1919. 


Keats Sancuant, 


Sth Mar- 1919. 
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-admini to be regarded as worse than,dead? If any people die of 
p ob cary vue the wicked greed of others, why should not the latter be held’ 
responsible for those deaths and be sent to the gallows? If the Food Controller is. 
unable to suggest apt arrangements to prevent people from oying of starvation, 
is he not to blame for it? If his suggestrons are not carried out by Govern- 
ment, is not the Government to blame for it? Are not the Food Controller 
and the Government responsible for the untimely death of those who died of 
starvation? If they are subjected to a jadicial inquiry and rv) panchayats hold 
them guilty, do they not become Hiable to capital punishment? Nobody seems. 
to give a thought to these matters. ‘They think that they shall have done their 
duty if they sign some stale papers and receive fat salaries. ‘They do not even 
care to inquire what has been done in other countries 1n similar distress. A 
merchant of Northern India was prepared to spend 8 to 10 lakhs of rupees in order 
to prevent famine in his village. He bought foodstuffs to the value of 8 to 10 crores 
at the market rate and sold them at cheap rates to the poor. The famine had 
disappeared before he lost 10 lakhs, and none died of starvation. Are there not 
thousands of such millionaires in our country ? Are the chiefs all paupers ? Have 
they no money with them? Are the Government of India paupers? Is it 
impossible for |them to prevent death from starvation? It behoves the Govern 
ment of India, the Provincial Governments, the millionaires, merchants, brokers, 
Indian Chiefs and all tojconsider the situation and not behave like people who 
would lift a pie from the dung heap with the tip of their tongue. 


An article in the Kerala Sanchari, of the 5th March, trusts that the 
Government will realize that unless inmediate 
action is taken to relteve the situation caused by 
the enormous rise in the price of the necessaries of hfe—rice, cloth and kerosenc- 
oil—intense distress will spread throughout the land. ‘‘ As it is, the secrets of 
Government are not known to the people and the distress of the people is not 
realized by the Government.” It points out also that the distress in the interior 
parts of the district, consequent on scarcity of work, low wages and high prices, 
is several fold more than that in towns. 


In its leading article the Mazorama, of tle 4th March, refers again to the 
high price of rice in Malabar and to the consequent 
distress, and regrets that the efforts of the Govern- 
ment to relieve the tension caused thereby have been so far abortive, and that the 
statement of the Government of India on the subject has been disappointing in the 
extreme. It points out that while the adjoining Native States of Travancore and 
Cochin have somewhat successfully tackled this problem, the severity of the 
famine is felt keenly in British Malabar, and thinks that the Collector should hold 
a special inquiry into the matter of profiteering by merchants and should take 
vigorous action so as to teach the merchants a good lesson at this juncture. 


76. A note in the Lokaprakasam, of the 24th February, admits that it was 


The Wal tae certainly the shooting down of the rioters that 
o Wemevenes vet _ quelled the recent Mappila riot in Walluvanad so 
quickly, but remarks that since the rioters were only nine in number while the 


officers of Government, the reserved police force and other people that surrounded 


the rioters were quite numerous, it should have been easy and it was certainly 
a duty to catch the rioters alive. 


77. The leading article in the Kerala Sanchari, of the 5th March, considers 
Madilies land tatece. that the greatest obstacle to the improvement of 
agriculture on the West Coast (Malabar) is the 
ncy, and expresses surprize that, in spite of con- 


ement of the janmi-tenant relationship, the subject 
of land tenure has not yet been taken up Government. If iP sn a 
— = of the anger of the janms they have to remember also their responsi- 
ad “ed the welfare of the much larger community of tenants, the improvement 
2 - _ which depends oT on the labour of these tenants and the income 
mh e ¢ ovecnanent which depends on the produce of the land. Uncertainty of 
ure 1s the crying evil of the =. It is this which makes the tenant callous,. 


and the endeavours of the Agricultural Department fruitless. - 


High prices. 


High price of rice. 


unsatisfactoriness of land tena 
tinued outcry for the improv 
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78. The Qaunsi Report, of the 5th Mareh, has a loader which is briefly to this 
effect :—The Pel Mali Gazette had a letter from 


An unboly attack on the Mr, Ignatius which has been re 
B , as W produced by the 
ee eight ond ri to Telan Madrus Times in the issue of the 28th February, 


d the Mubammadans. 
an an unholy attack on the sacred personality of the 


Apostle, upon whom be the blessings of God and peace ! 

Mr. Ignatius, writing against Lenin, compares him with the Apostle and 
says. | 
‘Lenin with his crazy beliet acts with all the savage fanaticism of a 
twentieth century Muhammad !’ 


He concludes his articles with these remarks : 


‘Bolshevism is a Muslim creed which claims happiness of sight and 
barefaced highhandedness.’ : 


Thus Mr. Ignatius has, in his shamelessness, given expression to words which 
cannot pass uncondemned. But the conceit and pride with which he has rebelled 
against the Truth clearly shows thut his heart is dead and that being contaminated 
with the impurity of falsehood he is polluting the spotless robes of reason and 
justice with the drops of his erroneous vapourings. Why did this villain think of 
comparing two such opposites as Nikolai Lenin, the new Messiah of Russia, and 
the Apostle of God? Had Mr Ignatius searched the ancient history of his nation 
he would have found the names of a few deceitful rogues and anti-Christs among 
his own people perfectly suitable for comparison with Lenin. 


We know that his forefathers have drawn still more degrading picture of us 
and our Prophet. But that was in the dark ages of the Church and the period of 
the Popes. Those who declared our Lord Jesus, upon whom be peace! to be 
accursed, a deceiver and a wicked one, denounced Muhammad the Apostle of 
God, as a barbarian and a mad man; but in this enlightened age when the 
shamelessness of the Church is a thing of the past and truth and liberty have been 
freed from the yoke of autocracy we were td the impression that no one would 
insult the Light of Truth in this manner. : 


Not long ago Mr. Lloyd George compared the Kaiser with the Prophet, but 
subsequently he apologised for having done sv. 


The editor proceeds to say ‘the law of Government isa chain of selfishness.’ 
Ii anyone rel call an Englishman a German, he is punished or if some one 
compares Lord Sydenham, or perchance even Mr. Welby with Hindenburgh he is 
sure to find the jail ready to receive him. But those, who compare the Holy 
Prophet of seven crores of Indian Mussalmans with Nicolai Lenin and Islam with 
Bolshevism, and print and publish such scurrilous writings, are secure from the 
operation of the law ; because the law is of their own making. 


79. The Jartdah-t-Rozgar, of the Sth March, on the authority of a rehable 

Eneouragement given to an 2°¥% viz.. Khan Bahadur Mr. Muhammad Usman 

energetic officer, . Vapoochi has been made a permanent Collector of 

Guntir, writes :—From the bottom of our hearts we 

thank the Government for their appreciation and recognition of rigbtful claims 
and congratulate Mr. Marakayar at this new appointment. 


_ We fervently hope that the Government will not limit their encouragement to 
this promotion, but will raise him to'some higher position and thereby place us 
under a deeper debt of gratitude to them. 


IITI.—LEaisLaTIoN. 


80. Referring to the resolution passed by the Madras Corporation at its 

ue special meeting on the 4th March, protesting 

ar Madras City Municipal against this Bill and requesting the Government to 

withdraw it and introduce another, the Swadesa- 

mitran, of the 5th idem, hopes that the Government will note that the majority of 
the members of the Corporation are not in favour of this Bill. 


Qaumr Barone, 
Sth Mar, 1919, 


and thus beth these journals have been combined in | 


J aRIDAH-I-Roz¢an, 


Sw pesamirean, : 
Madras 
4th Mar. 1919. 


Hzyxpu Nusax, 
Madras, 
@th Mar. 1919. 


DusaBeaxkTAnN, 


Madras, 
@th Mar. 1919. 


Daavivang3M Nt, 
Salem, 
Zist Feb. 1919. 


SwapDksaMiTRayN, 
Madras, 
ist Mar. 1919. 
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_ Adverting to the resolution passed at the Jast meeting of the Madras 
Corporation suggesting the desirability of dropping 
The Madras City Municipal the present Bill and introducing another which 
Bill. will be conducive to the progress of self-govern- 
ment, the Hindn Nesan, of the 6th March, observes :—'This Bill is now in the 
hands of the Government just on the verge of being passed into law, while the 
Corporation declines to accept it. We trust that, if all the non-official members 
of the Legislative Council unanimously oppose the Bill, it will be dropped without 
being passed into law. 


Commending the speech of Diwan Bahadur P. T'yagaraya Chettiyar in 
“0 the meeting of the Madras Corporation protesting 
‘The Madras City Municipal goainst this Bill, the Desabhaktan, of the 6th March, 
Bill. observes :—This Bill, published after consideration 
for the last four years, is quite contrary to thie Lo of the public. Since 
then, a number of modifications have been made in it. Though the Madras 
Corporation was reformed twice before this, the condition of the Commissioners 
continues without any change; nor is any change effected in it by the present 
Bill. Ever since the formation of the Corporation, the charges have been 
exceeding the receipts and this is due to their having increased the work in 
connexion with water-supply. ‘The present Bill too does not devise means for 
removing this financial stress. It becomes greatly difficult for the Corporation 
to secure funds to meet the charges merely on account of the Local Government 
controlling the budget of the Corporation. What amount of liberty does the 
Corporation have, if it has to get the sanction of the Government even for 
enhancing the wages of sweepers by half a rupee. 

In 1918-19 the Corporation has incurred a debt of Rs. 3,541,690. How is it 
to clear this debt with the sanitary grant of a lakh of rupees given by the Govern- 
ment? Ifthe Corporation continues in this state, the debt will go on increasing. 
Some think that, if the debts should increase, the Government would come to 
rescue. Though this has hitherto been the case, the municipalities which get 
financial help from the Government are bodies that have lost freedom. The 
Decentralization Committee condemn pecuniary help being granted by the 
Government. According to their recommendations the Government can allot 
specified amounts for particular kinds of work of the municipalities. Much benefit 
will be derived by a specified grant being given every year for education and 
sanitation. ‘l'bis Bill is contrary even to the Montagu-Chelmsford reform pro- 
posals. In every section and sub-section of this Bill, means have been devised 
for curtailing the liberty of the Corporation. The Government authorities simply 
proclaim that the Municipal Commissioners should develop their responsibility 
without sonenns themselves to their control, but do not in the least consent to 


give them liberty. Hence, by this new Bill being passed into an Act, the 
Corporation is not going to progress in any direction. 


81. In dealing with this subject, the Dravidabhimani, of the 2lst February, 


The Rowlatt Bills. observes :—Loyal people need not at any time have 

ee any fear. It is certain that no law will afflict them. 

However, considering that administration is being conducted only by human 

beings, people are afraid that even innocent people may be subjected to the ° 

restrictions of this new law. The new Bills will come into force very soon, and 

even if we demand our rights we have to do so in a calm tone and with submis- 

siveness. As God, justice and the righteous rule of the sovereign will help us, 

we need not fear the new laws so much. As there are many tale-bearera among 

the Indians themselves, we have to fear them much. We hope that better days 
will soon dawn upon us, when we will have perfect liberty. 


_ Adverting to the report of the Select Committee on these Bills, the Swadesa- 
mitran, of the 1st March, observes:—It is certain that the Government will not 
cease to pass these Bills into law, taking advantage of the split among the Indian 
members and of the fact that some of them are in their favour. We believe that 
the views now expressed by Mr. Gandhi will not fail to convince even the. 
moderates about the untoward consequences likely to result from the Rowlatt: 
Bills. Mr. Gandhi, besides condemning the Bills, has stated that it is clear from 
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tthe fact of the Government having introduced these Bills, that the fault lies :. only 
at theirdoor. As he considers that. there is: no way for salvation unless: b 

resorting to passive resistance, even the moderates cannot help admitting that the 
situation has become stressful. All persons, whether moderates oar nationalists, 


should join together and decide on the further action to be taken. . 


. . ‘ 
* . 


Adverting to the dissenting 1 


ninutes of the Nationalist members on the Svaseeiens irre an, 


report of the Select Committee appointed to consider these’ ills, the Swadesamitran, 4th Mar. 1919. 


of the 4th March, writes:—We are of opinion that Sir William Vincent has 
certainly no power to oA these minutes. Rule 39 of the rules for the conduct 
‘of business in the Madras Legislative Council provides that, when a Bill is 
referred to a Select Committee, all members or a majority of the members thereof 
should sign the report of the Committee and that any member can record his 
opinion separately. As the rules for the conduct of business in the Imperial 
Legislative Council will also be similar to those of the Madras Legislative 
Council, there is no justification for the statement that those who do not sign the 
report should not write separate dissenting minutes. When we consider what has 
hitherto been done in similar cases, Sir William Vincent’s action seems to be 
wrong. The dissenting minutes written by Mr. Gokhale and Mr. Rash Bihari 
Gosh, when they were on the Select Committee to which the Seditious Meetings 
Bill was referred, were accepted and placed before the Legislative Council along 
with the majority report, though they declined to subscribe to this report. 
Similarly the dissenting minute recorded by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
when he was on the Select Committee for discussing the Indian Press Bill, was 
accepted and presented to the Council along with the majority report though he 
did not sign it. That the dissenting minutes now written by the same Mr. 
Malaviya and Messrs. Khaparde and Patel should have been rejected and kept 
back from the Council, because of their not having signed the majority report, is, 
besides being contrary to rules and practices, a system obtaining under an 
autocratic rule. ‘Ihe moderates have stated that they condemn the aim and the 
basic principles. of the Bills. What then is the meaning of their having signed 
the majority report? Of course, they have written a separate minute of dissent. 
But they have not proposed in it any amendment to change the aim or the basic 
principles of the Bills. If the amendments suggested by them are approved, 
should it not be construed that they are prepared to accept the Bills? What 
benefit can result to the country by their signing the majority report and saying 
that they reserve the right of opposing the aim and the basic principles of the 
Bills? We think that the statement of Sir William in reply to Mr. Patel that, if 
a Bill is referred to a Select Committee it must propose modifications only after 
accepting the aim of the Bill, is wrong. This is evident from rule 40 of the rules 
for the conduct of business in the Madras Legislative Council. ‘I'he rule of the 
Parliament too is to the same effect. While the Committee has the mght to drop 
the Bills, every member of that Committee has that right. When, in the 
exercise of this right, Mr. Patel proposed in the Committee that the Bills should 
be dropped, why did not the moderates support him? Why did not the 
moderates, who very warily state that they have the right to oppose the aim and 
the basic principles of the Bills and that they have not relinquished that right, 
make use of it when the opportunity presented itself? It is why we ask whether 
the birthright can be sold for a mess of pottage ? 


The Desabhaktian, of the 7th March, writes: —Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee 
eas writes that all the Indian members are going 
The Rowlatt Bills. 


to oppose these Bills being passed into law.. 


This news will gludden the Indians. If, as Mr. Surendranath says, he and 
his moderate brethren should oppose the Bills it is certain that they will not 
become law. If; even in spite of this opposition, the Government pass the Bills, 
we can agitate in such a way that the world may know that they have come 
forward to murder India. We request the Government to take this warning. 


Adverting to the fact that the majority of the Select Committee have yielded 
to the wishes of the moderates to have the first of these Bills republished, the 
Swadesamitran, of the 10th March, observes :—It is not known when this Bill will 
again be brought before the Legislative Council. Perhaps it may take a few 


DasaBHaxkTas, 


Madras, 
7th Mar. 1919. 


S wWADESAMITBAR, 
Madras 
10th Mar. 1919. 
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months. We think that the authorities have consented to have it republished only 
with the object of allowing a respite for the fury of the country against these 
Bills to cool down. ‘ 


SwapesaMiTRAN, Observing that the majority report which was presented iu the Legislative 
ee Council was signed by the Hon’ble Messrs. Bannerjee, Sastri and Shaffi subject 
"tg reservation of their right to oppose the principles of the first Bill and stating 
that they wish certain slight modifications in it, the Swadesamtran, of the 10th 
March, observes :—They made the same observation on the report relating to the 
second of the Bills. What does this mean? By declaring that they reserve the 
right of opposing the Bill and at the same time suggesting certain modifications 
therein, will they accept the Bill if these amendments are carried out? Or is it 
their intention to threaten the Government thereby and make them yleld to effect 
certain alterations? It is such arguments of the moderates that gives a handle to 
the Anglo-Indian papers like the Madras Times to write disparagingly that their 
arguments can very easily be met. The Madras Times has said that the objection 
of the moderates will become void, if the power of enforcing these Acts is 
entrusted to an Indian, inasmuch as the objection 1s mainly due to their fear 
about the misapplication of these Acts. ‘his paper is probably under the 
impression that the moderates can be won over, if another high office is to be 
conferred on the Indians. Perhaps it is not aware of the political agitation going 
on for the last few years. It is not the desire of the people that Indian officers 
should be appointed in the place of European officers. It is a fact borne out by 
experience that the moment-the Indians get an official status they too become 
clad in bureaucratic robes. ‘That the officers, whether Indian or European, 
should be responsible to the people is all that the people wish for. ‘I'he Rowlatt 
Bills have sprung up only to hamper the attempts of the Indians to fulfil this 
object. If these Bills become law, then political life may altogether become 
impossible. It is only in view of this that Mr. Gandhi has said that, in case these 
Bills become law, the policy of passive resistance should be resorted to until they 
are revoked. ‘That policy is flawless, and it will not harm any one excepting 
those that adopt it. No one desires to adopt this policy and subject himself to 
bodily troubles. All other means have been tried but in vain. Mr. Sastriyar 
himself. admits that if these Bills become law, the power of the bureaucracy will 
grow strong. At such a juncture where is the alternative but to resort to this 
licy ? 
a in the vow published by Mr. Gandhi, he says that, if the Rowlatt Bills are 
passed, not only these laws but also some others will be disobeyed. If the vow is 
only for disobeying the Rowlatt law, then opportunities may not be afforded to 
many to adopt the policy of passive resistance. It should have been Mr. Gandhi’s 
opinion that it is only by the addition of some other laws such opportunity will 
present itself tomany. But he has said that a special committee will be appointed 
to determine what exactly these laws should be. Fram the letters that are being 
received by us, it is seen that the country ig prepared to accept the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi till the other laws are decided by the committee. In these 
circumstances, only one way is open to the Government and that is to drop the 
Bills. Will they doso? It is the step to be taken by farseeing people. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, Referring to the Report of the Select Committee on the Criminal Law 
10th Mar. 1919. The Rowlatt Bille Amendment Bill, the Andhrapatrika, of the 10th 
. ' March, observes :—The Select Committee has now 

published its report on this Lill, and seems to have proceeded with some sense of 
responsibility.. It is but proper that the section relating to the possession of 

seditious documents has been altogether expunged. . . Even associating with 

those convicted for sedition is an offence according to section 510-A. This has 

been criticised as being productive of many evils. Though it has been altered a 

little, its original character remains the same. . . It is understood that only 

this Bill will be published again with the alterations suggested by the Select 

Committee for public criticism. This is something. When the people do not 

accept the very principles of these repressive measures, they cannot be expected to 

be satisfied with smal] changes. - . The Madras Times suggests that the working 

of these Bills may be entirely entrusted to. the Indian Member, since that is the 
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only course open to the Government to allay discontent. There is no good 
of such dodges. We want the Government to understand that the onl way of 
allaying public discontent is to withdraw altogether these repressive Bills which 
infringe the birthrights of the people. 


A correspondent in the Soren y of the 4th March, observes:—The 
moans of the mouse will not soften the cat’s hears. 
The Rowlatt Bills. For every cry for liberty tor India, we receive a 
blow on the head. The Press Act itself has nullified the liberty of India. If now 
the present two laws are also enacted in India, no one can dare open his mouth. 
The people will become the slaves of Government officials. Speaking generally, 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms are only like baits placed in a trap for catching 
rats. What did the Viceroy say to the Indian Civil Service Association? This 
will certainly be an eye opener to those who were satisfied with the Reform 
Scheme. . Sinha has become a Lord and some others, Members of Councils. 
Perhaps Doctor Nayar and others may hereafter become Lords. But all this will 
be of no use to India. India wants only that which will promote the welfare of 
all India, and this is the one thing that we have not received. 


Observing that the prominent leaders of Bengal have wired to Messrs. 
; ; Gandhi, Malaviya and Kelkar and Mrs. Annie 
The Rowlatt Bills and Passive Besant that they too support the policy of passive 
pesmanee. resistance and remarking that this policy is expected 
to spread yuickly to the other provinces in India as well, the Desabhaktan, of the 
6th March, writes:—Some efforts are being made in Madras in this direction. 
But all are eagerly awaiting the result of the conversation between Mr. Gandhi 
and the Viceroy. Let the Government understand that, if the Viceroy passes 
these cruel Bills into law, there will crop up unexpected agitation and passive 
resistance throughout the couatry and India will turn out a second [reland. 
Giving a funny interpretation of the expression ‘ passive resistance’ and 
pointing out that it is not in the least suited to the educated persons to adopt the 
practice commonly in vogue with certain classes of stubborn mendicants who 
refuse to budge unless their wishes are gratified, the Dravidan, of the 6th March, 
observes :—Is this the policy to be resorted to by the educated? Can any compact 
stand against the Government? We disapprove of all this. It is said that Mr. 
Gandhi is advocating mild resort to passive resistance to demonstrate forcibly 
the protest of the people against the passing of the Jtowlatt Bills. We cannot 
help construing this to be a mad policy. From a recent discussion in Parliament, 
it is clear that the Government will not yield even an inch in this matter. It is 
our opinion that the Rowlatt Bills will be of very great use. : 


The Dravidan, of the 7th March, reverts to this subject and reproducing 
; - gome of the sentiments of the Justice, of the Sth 
The Rowlatt Bille and Passive idem, under the heading ‘‘ Active anarchism and 


Resistance. passive resistance’’, remarks:—The Rowlatt Bills 


have been introduced only for preventing crimes and not for stifling political 
discussions and agitations on constitutional lines. There is no room, therefore, 
for opposing these Bills. It is not desirable to cause impediments in the way of 
the Government under the name of passive resistance, which is not at all suited to 
the present civilized conditions, and which is not a step in the right direction. 


Remarking that the bureaucrats are very crafty by nature, but for which 
they could not have governed India for more than 
The Rowlatt Bills and passive 150) years, the Desabhaktan, of the 8th March, 


iain says :~-- These bureaucrats, whose main principle is 
to govern India on the policy of ‘divide and rule’, are doing many wicked 
acts so as to enable them to keep the Indians under subjection for several years 
to come, and the introduction of the Rowlatt Bills is one of such Acts. Though 
these Bills are opposed by Indian leaders and newspapers, the bureaucrats are 
ready to get them passed by gaining over some Indians to their side. Seeing that 
the opposition of thé Indians is growing stronger day by day, these bureaucrats 
are prepared to come to terms with the Indian leaders at any cost. Any Indian, 
who gives room for these Bills being passed by yielding to the bureaucrats, will 
be committing the sin of having murdered his mother and be condemned both in 


Manonama, 


Calicut, 
4th Mar. 1919, 


Desa Buaxtax, 
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Tas, 
6th Mar. 1919. 


Dgavipan, 
Madras 


6th Mar. 1919. 


Dravipag, 


Madras, 
7th Mar. 1919. 


DusaBuaxrTan, 


Madras, 
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this and the next world. O Indian sisters and brethren! . Be up therefore and 


oppose the Rowlatt Bills by resorting to passive resistance. 
"Referring to the unsuccessful issue of the conference between the Viceroy and 


Mr. Gandhi, the same paper remarks that the only thing to be done by the patriots 
hereafter is to hold meetings in different places promptly to promote the adoption 


of passive resistance and signing the Satyagraha vow inaugurated by the several] 
local committees, transgress the Rowlatt Bills, if they are passed into law. 
Quoting an observation of Mr. Gandhi that the Indians are the most patient 
among all the races in the world and that, as they possess a soul-force, they will not 
be afraid of the rude force of humanity, this paper writes elsewhere :— Without 
understanding the real nature of the Indians, the bureaucrats are conducting the 
administration by meaas of rude force. How long are the Indians to put u 
with their irresponsible and unjust administration, which is contrary to British 
justice and the like of which has not been seen or heard of till now? Is ther 
not a limit for everything ¢ Have the British come to rule, only to destro the 
primary rights of the Indians by means of uncivilised laws? Is there no tw 
for the promises given and the Royal Proclamations issued till now? We se 
whether the object of the British Government is to govern the Indians by keepi 
them under subjection as they like. If so, we would say that the aim and <a 
of the British Government are wrong. We would apprise the Government that th 
Indians will not put up with the rude administration of the bureaucrats even for 
a moment longer. ‘The Indians have woke up, and the Government should 
remember that they would adopt the method of passive resistance and keep on 
struggle with the authorities until the repressive laws are cancelled. pone 
) Remarking that the object of the bureaucrats in introducing the Rowlatt 
Bills, while professing to have come here for governing India most sym theti 
cally, is to keep the Indians ever in thraldom and destroy their sslanary | rl ve 
completely, the same paper points to a letter said to have been written b Swi 
Saradananda to Mr. Gandhi, in which the former wishes that the i. oe 
ascetics should now rise from their contemplative worship and says — Whee ne 
a great man like the Swami says that the Rowlatt Bills are terrible in their n t a 
and calls upon the saints and the great to come out of their meditation to a nee 
them, will his appeal be in vain? Will the saints of Southern India rolaia Bens 
coming sabes yong? Mother Bharata at this juncture ? se 
Kemarking that Mr. Gandhi has come forward to work 1 
the Desabhaktan, of the 11th March, observes :--Perhaps re p Recetas of Indi 
have not yet realised properly that two incarnations (Tilak and Gandhi h . 
appeared for the establishment of liberty in India. The soul-force of Mr i ndhi 
has now spread throughout the country. All are aware of the interview ish F 
with the Viceroy. The Rowlatt Bills are standing like pillars of darkn at th 
present meeting of the Imperial legislative Council. Let the Go ad ie 
anything with these Bills, either pass them or drop them. We pt gr . 
our time any more onit. Let us be mindful of our own duty hereaft “tg If the 
Rowlatt Bills become law, what is the course we have to follow? Th + ha : 
different opinions in regard to this. The first is, with SB ahaa ars 
agua to wage a constitutional war through orem a _ eee 
e second is to adopt passive resistance only i wh ere 
ee said | in respect of the Rowlatt Bills. 
3 dhge ca dh resort to passive resistance and do away with the Rowlatt law and 
( measures. ‘I'he question is which of these is to be ted 
which to be rejected. As regards the first which is the view of th mec “tl 
are aware that it is an old tale, the reading of which will ser nay ae 
Is it not because that the late Mr. Gokhale and others foll Ng rages ay yr 
the cruel adder of the Press Act has bitten the d fl aghes pict Bese 
her? It is regrettable that the mod Bogert Bet Be cell seoomeenr 
ie hea é moderates have not as yet realised how arrogant 
crats are and set at naught the lawful words of th : 
the second view, we should thank Mrs. Besant { aul coe By nen 
should admit that it is not practicable t ad ert cote Bey edig AM Dl 
of the Rowlatt Bills. If these Bille are to beect rid of, rasdhen romlene wail 
be resorted to in respect of pe gis eo oe petiemane dents 
Mr. Gandhi’s, is at once in consona wi | og lll ict 
| epgorte Mr. Gandhi’s pledge in this wer Rtg As jossice Gna expetiente. We 
of the country at heart ‘sign this pledge. Te a ren wpe Reve the wellene 
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The Andhrapatrika, of the 10th March, gives in Telugu the proceedings: Axpmaarararea, 


of the meeting held by the Anti-Rowlatt Bills 

‘The = Bills and Committee on the 8th March on the beach to 

passive resistance. protest against the Rowlatt Bills, summaries of the 
speeches delivered, and the resolutions passed thereat. 


The Manorama, of the 7th March, gives an abstract of Mr. Gandhi's letter 
published in the Bombay Chronicle advocating 
passive resistance in connexion with the Rowlatt 
Bills and a translation of the vow. 

The leading article in the same paper records how the Bills were passed in 
the teeth of united opposition from all the non-official members, and the futility 
thus exposed of popular representation in the present Legislative Councils, and 
observes that, though the modifications made by the Select Committee materially 
reduce the severity of the original Bills, these Bills are, in the opinion of the 
leaders of the people, objectionable in their root principle. An abstract is supplied 
of objections raised by the dissenting members and by those who refused to sign 
the report of the Select Committee. , 


82. Referring to the special meeting of the Madras Corporation held on the 
4th instant, the Andhrapatrika, of the 5th March, 
= B acy yi ery a writes in its leader under this heading:— .. . 
the Madras Mity Muaictpal “1; That Doctor Nair’s party has been very enthusiastic 
in criticising the Madras Municipal Bill is a fact worth noting. There are 
only two ways for the progress of local self-government. The first of them is 
to entrust full responsibility to the people, and the second is to make provision for 
sufficient funds with the help of which it will be possible for the people to proper! 
carry out their responsibilities. Both these ways have been ignored in the Bill. 
‘here is no doubt that the new Bill is opposed to the proposals of Mr. 
Montagu. . All the Municipal Commissioners unanimously criticized the 
Bill in the special meeting held yesterday And there is not the least 
. doubt that the resolution of the Corporation fully represents the popular opinion. 
It cannot be asserted with any shadow of reason that the resolution is the creation 
of the political agitator. In these circumstances, will the Government accept the 
resolution and withdraw the Bill? There is no room for the entertainment 
of such a hope. If the Government do not accept the resolution, what are the 
Municipal Commissioners going to do? Like their fellow commissioners, will 
they resign their seats in the Corporation ? Diwan Bahadur P. Thiaga- 
raya Chetti’s speech, based as it is on solid experience, goes to establish all the 
more clearly the truth which the political reformers have all along been crying 
out, namely, that local self-government can jhave no chance of progress, unless 
there isa change in the present system of administration. Doctor Nair, Mr. 
Chetti'and their followers will, therefore, do well to join hands with the leaders 
of the people and work for the attainment of self-government. 


83. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 5th March, observes with 
The 12th March reference to the Rowlatt Bills the enactment of 
which will be moved by Sir W. Vincent on the 
12th instant:—  . The laws passed by the Legislative Councils cannot 
have much value, so long as the present constitution continues. Sir N. Chandra- 
vakan advises the popular representatives not to assume any responsibility for the 
= of the Bills, so that there may be no room for misunderstanding by others. 
en this advice is supported by the public opinion, the duty of the elected 
members is clear. . They will do well to press their objections to the Bill 
once more on the 12th in the Council and leave all the responsibility of passing it 
ae Sow to the Executive Government, without themselves participating 1n it 10 
6 least. 


84. Referring in its leader under this heading to or agg gt Eee 

T Excellency the Viceroy a r M. K. Gandhi at 
he vow of passive resistance. 1) 1h; anent the Rowlatt Bille, the Andhrapatrika, of 
the 8th March, observes:— . . . Maharshi Gandhi is a descendant of such 
heroic characters as Bhishma and Buddha Deva, and a follower of Jainism. He 


is born of a spiritual caste, and of a race devoted to truth. It is not at all strange 
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that Maharshi Gandhi should have complete faith in the triumph of truth ang 
justice. There is also nothing strange in Lord Chelmsford, a politician of the. 
modern times, the crown of the bureaucracy, a representative of the enterprising 
white race, and the living embodiment of the British s way in India which hag 
been established by might . . . defending the power of the sceptre on which 
is mainly based the absolute rule of the bureaucracy. — Spiritual power is not within 
the ken of the Viceroy. ‘lhe Westerners cannot realize soul-power. . . Those 
who are willing to follow passive resistance will be very eagerly waiting to know 
the programme settled by Mr. Gandhi. . . The bureaucracy will be prompted by 
their pride of power to guard their own prestige and defend their own followers. 
Messrs. Khaparde, Patel and Malaviya have ceased attending the Select Committee's 
meetings. ‘This is also passive resistance. +s Though our leaders like Mr. Gandhi 
and Mr. Malaviya may resort to passive resistance, it is probable that the Govern-. 
ment will pass the Bills into law, if only to carry out their will or to maintain their 
prestige. When the primary rights of the people are being tightly fettered, what 
is the good of any scheme of reforms? . . . May the people af India be 
repared in this crisis to follow the lead of Maharshi Gandhi and to reach their 
goal by taking the vow of passive resistance! May the great lesson taught by 
Bhagavan Sri Krishna to Arjuna on the field of Kurukshetra, 1n & moment of 
dejection inspire them with the requisite courage to discharge their duty properly 
in their present, crisis ! | 
85. In its leader under this heading anent the Rowlatt Bills, the Andhravani, 
of the Ist March, observes:—. . . The leaders 
should not take upon them the least responsibility for 
the passing of these Bills into law. ‘There is no difference of opinion among the 


The duty of our leaders. 


people on this point. . . ‘lhe world must know that neither the people nor 
their leaders have anything to do with the Rowlatt Bills which are exclusively the 
work of the bureaucracy. . . ; 


86. Under this heading, a correspondent to the dudhrapairika, of the 5th 
March, exhorts the leaders in Madras such as 
Mr. Kasturiranga Ayyangar, Mr. A. Rangaswami 
Ayyangar and others to inaugurate in Madras the 
assive resistance movement which has been started in Bombay to oppose the 


Rowlatt Bills. 


87. Referring to the budget discussion in the Imperial, Legislative Council, 
the Andhrapatrika, of the 10th March, remarks :— 
a The whole country has complained that 
the budget statement of Sir James Meston is very unsatisfactory. Even a child 
can understand that the expenditure’of all the public money on the army and the 
Railways to the neglect of items of such national importance as education, health 
and agriculture is not at all beneficial to the country. But Mr. Bannerjee has 
characterised such a budget as the people’s budget. . . It is Fed to 
neglect such useful and urgent needs as health and education, as if the Railways 
can confer the much desired salvation. . . The loan of 10 millions 
sterling which the Government want to contract as a war loan will be chiefly 
required to meet only the expenditure on the Railways, and that expenditure is not 
certainly necessary for the preservation of life. . . When Sir James Meston 
pleaded lack of funds as his excuse for not being able to provide 100 lakhs for the 
improvement of public health, the elected members might have asked within 


. Madras leaders and passive 
resistance. 


The budget discussion. 


themselves, from what source “ could he draw the amount allotted for the Railway 


expenditure?” . . . By an irony of fate, Sir Thomas Holland had to reply 


to the Hon’ble Mr. Sarma who asked for an allotment of 50 lakhs for the improve. 
ment of Industries. He rejected Mr. Sarma’s resolution, saying that the Industrial . 
problem should be dealt with only by the Provincial Governments and that there 


was no use of taking long jumps in the industrial matters. . . The recom- 
mendations of the Industrial Commission are thus bound to remain as plous 


wishes for along time. . . A perusal of the whole discussion on the budget 
will clearly show that all those departments which should be immediately attended: 


to in the best interests of the 


country have received but . scant encouragement. 


; 
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The sooner the people get the control over their exchequer, the more readily will 
the benefit to the country at large be undoubtedly felt. | 


88, With reference to the ne Bills, the Desabhimani, of the 26th Febru- 
, iy _ ary, observes in its leader under this heading -— 
The Sedition Bills. od There are many instances to show “chat 
in India, political offenders are in fact treated more harshly than ordinar 
criminals. ‘The new change will make their lot worse still. -The wrath of the 
Government against political offenders does not stop there. By the other altera- 
tions to be made in section 565, such offenders can be transported without any 
time limit. Even when released, they cannot speak on any political or other 
subject which 18 likely to disturb the public peace. All those who have committed 
sedition in the opinion of the Government will lose all their rights. Every one 
who, while critjcising the actions of Government officials out of sheer patriotism, 
happens to use unfortunately a strong word, will share this fate. It is proposed 
to embody all these new changes permanently in the Penal Code. There does 
not appear a more cruel way than this to put an end to genuine patriotism in the 
country. These are the provisions of the First Bill. It is left to readers to judge 
for themselves how drastic they are. If such a Bill should be passed into law, it 
is difficult to say that any Indian can be safe under it. 
. , . The provisions of the first Bill having been felt to be insufficient, it 
is proposed to supplement them by the second Bill. ‘This Bill can be put into 
force at any time the Government please. We think that the power of the 


Government savours of autocracy even without these Bills. That power will now. 


become intolerable. This Bill will not only make the conditions intolerable, but 
will also shroud them in incomprehensible secrecy. Such restrictions are not to be 
met with in any civilised country in this twentieth century. Fora parallel we must 
go back to the ‘Starchamber’ of the British constitution in the middle ages. 
These Bills will not only be an insult to India but will also be a matter of shame 
for the British Government before other freedom-loving Governments We 
wonder how Mr. Montagu has found his way to give his assent to such 
legislation. . . | : 


89. Keferring in its leader under this heading to the Rowlatt Bills, the 
Th Bill Desumata, of the 5th February, received on the 8th 
eB Ras March, observes :—. That the Government 
of India should try to pass coercive laws at atime when the whole world is 
ringing with peace, liberty, and self-determination only shows their narrow 
_ outlook in politics, their disregard for those fundamental principles of administra- 
tion which ure necessary for the protection of the individual, and their ignorance 
of the present psychological condition of the world. Such an attempt: will 
have no other result than creating unrest in India which is, at present, enjoying 
peace. . . While the Peace Conference is endeavouring to help the progress 
of the world by establishing peace and justice, it is absurd that Great Britain 
should try to pass such drastic laws in India, discrediting the very essential 
principles of the conference of which she is a member. . Weare afraid that 
the passing of the Bills into'law in the teeth of public opinion will only make the 
political situation still more complicated instead of helping the establishment of a 
calm atmosphere in the country. 


90. Referring to the Hereditary Village Officers Act Amendment Bull, 
The righte of ¥; es a correspondent to the Kistnapatrika, of the 8th 
a Ss March, writes:—. . It has been laid down that 
these rights should be enjoyed by us and our succeeding generations. Even though 
aruler is deposed, his successor is bound to carry out the agreements entered 
into by his predecessor. It cannot be statesmanship to cause loss to a section 
of the community by destroying its hereditary rights. 

91. With reference to the Madras City Municipal 29 _ rend whponagat of 

oa : the 10th March, writes under this heading :— 

The Local Lagaatare Connell. . Will the Government, who could not grant the 
just wishes of the people in the corneas om affairs of the Madras City, satisfy 


larger aspirations? It is very regrettab » of 
representatives of the people who are paying taxes in spite of all the hardships they 


e that the opinions and ‘wishes of the | 
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are suffering in these famine days, should carry no weight with the Local 
Government. In the event of the people refusing to pay taxes, can the Corpora- 
tion stand on its own legs? If the authorities who doubt the fitness of 
Indians to receive larger concessions place the management of the municipal affairs 
of the city in their hands, it will then become clear from the manner in which 
they manage these affairs whether they are fit or unfit to receive larger concessions. 
This will be a good test of the fitness of the popular leaders to undertake greater 
responsibilities. We fully believe that such a trial will establish the fact that a 
high paid European official is unnecessary. : 
92. In an article deploring the attitude of the Hon’ble Surendra Nath 
| ; Bannerjee and others who did not join Pandit 
The Criminal Law Amend- Malaviyya and others who refused to sign the Select 
ment Se Committee Report, the Swadeshabhimam, of the 7th 
March, observes:—The leaders of the moderate party have sown the seeds of 
disunion even outside the council. They have displayed a wonderful type of 
statesmanship by signifying their disapproval of the harmless passive resistance 
movement started by Mahatma Gandhi. They say that to resort to passive 
resistance now is to create difficulties in connexion with the coming reforms. 
This policy of not attacking a serpent to-day in view of excellent reforms in future 
can commend itself only to the ‘‘ children of the Government” and not to others 
We believe there can be no one in this twentieth century who would agree to 
shelter a snake under his pillow in the foolish hope of finding a treasure trove the 
next day. | 


ERRaTA. 


Report No. 7. 


Page 234, paragraph 36, line 1, for ‘ Swadesamitran of 1918’ read ‘Same 
supplement ’. 


Report No. 8. 
Page 265, paragraph 25, line 9, omit ‘ flowing from the eyes’. 
»» 207 oe 32 ,, 9, for ‘India large’ read ‘ India a large’. 


* Report No. 9. 


‘ 


Page 325, paragraph 59, line 8, inser¢ after the words ‘Sir Valentine Chirol , 
the words ‘is true.’ : 


- Report No. 10. 
Page 357, paragraph 32, line 5, for ‘ tate od read ‘ produce ’. 
= S0e . 95 ,, 2, for’ Yogashenam’ read ‘ Yogakshemam’. 
» 9393 ue 116 ,, 1, insert ‘the’ between ‘to’ and ‘ Soi’. 


{Iesued, 19th March 1919. | 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


I1.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(4) General. 
1. Uniled India and Incian States, for the week ending 12th March, writes :— Unrrep Ixpu ano 
Indians ia South Africa. ‘Now that the war is over, the world has gone —— 


; back to its old ways and is much the same what it 12th Mar. 1919. 
-was always. South Africa, white South Africa, has learned precious little from 
the greatest war known to history: it has not learnt.a single new lesson in 
humanity or in imperial responsibility. . . So far as South Africa was con- 
cerned, its inhuman treatment of the Indian population was too recent, was too 
shocking, to expect that the war will make any difference in the angle of vision 
from which the white citizens of South Africa have always viewed the resident 
Indians there. [hat angle is the angle of selfish interest, of deep-rooted racial | 
prejudice, of determined jealousy and unconcealed ill-feeling. But we did expect 
that as the result of the common experiences of the war, that as a result of the 
new resurgence of imperialistic feeling, that too as a result of the new ideals of 
Empire and World Peace—the settlement of 1914 will continue to be observed 
even after the war in its letter and spirit. It now transpires that the white 
citizens of South Africa are still so mentally undeveloped that to expect so much 
from them is to pay them a compliment which is far from deserved. - Frankly, 
white South Africa is determined to unearth the buried hatchet of ancient quarrels 
with India. . . We appeal to the Government of India to make the cause of 
Indian honour their own. It is time that the place of Indians in the Empire is 
definitely settled. It will not do to say in a nervous way that the South Africans 
if pressed overmuch may decide to sever their connexion with the Empire. 
Already there is a movement with that object in South Africa. To us, loyal 
citizens of the Empire, it is more essential that the Empire does not consist of 
unruly and unrighteous elemente. It must be a right sort of Empire in which 
each member will sacredly respect one another’s rights.” 


2. Writing under the heading ‘ Pentland’s parting shot,” Mew India, of the zw Isvu, 
18th March, remarks:—‘* The Madras public is isu )mor “919. 

3 Pentland and the Madras ware of the heroics of Lord Pentland’s Govern- 

aative Vonnetl. ment, and now, on the eve of his departure our 
redoubtable Governor has displayed the prowess of discharging a signal shot. 
Says Lord Pentland to his Council: ‘ The Government of India want you for 
a year more for the purposes of reforms: I want no reforms and I want to foil 
the wishes of the Government of India; therefore, I don’t want you. Out 
you go!’ 

‘‘ What will happen if Lord Pentland’s unreasonableness succeeds? We will 
have a new Council elected for three years making early introduction of any 
reforms in this Presidency impossible. Our retiring Governor is ready to make 
use of these disgraceful tactics of local bureaucrats. The public of Madras should 
et His Excellency and all those whom it may concern know what they think of 
this nefarious move. . . What are the local non-official Indian members going 
todo? They have avery solemn duty to perform, and we trust they will not 
hesitate in concerting urgent measures and giving a lead to the Presidency in 
agitating against this bureaucratic attempt at toiling the reforms. They need not 
think that they will be acting selfishly by demanding an extension of the term of 
their-office. . . We appeal to the Honourable Members now in the Metropolis 
to organise themselves and lead an agitation which will save this Presidency the 
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ignominy with which it is threatened.” : | 
8. Justice, of the 15th March, writes :—‘‘ We have rsagr eg aoeest every- § Jusricn, 
. . . In oar opitiion the time has come ism art 
lelediiel cnschta folie, P 16th Mar. 1919. 


when the Government should intervene and establish 
Arbitration Boards apd liberate industrial and economic disputes from the taint 


Marromarzsr, 


16th Mar. 1919. 


Madras, 
17th Mar. 1919. 
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‘t*oal bitterness. In saying this we perfectly realize how slow Governments. 
‘a a ha to move and how impervious they are to ideas which may appear 
heterodox to them. In which case the only alternative that we can see is what 
some one suggested as a remedy for Russian Bolshevism, to let the fire burn itself 
out. It is a sad solution of the difficulty. But what 1s any one to do with Gov- 
ernments which will never come out of their grooves to do anything but continue 
to flood the country with grandiloquent reports, routine resolutions, and dull 
Government orders? We can only hope that the tendency to change, which is 
in evidence everywhere, will have the effect of jerking the Indian Governments 
outside their groove and making them realize that there are more things in heaven 
and earth than are recorded in their ponderous biue books. ”’ 


4. The Nationalist, for the week ending 16th March, has the following :— 
‘Under the regulations and rules framed for the 
The Madras Legislative carrying out of the Minto-Morley scheme we are 
Council and vernaculars. convinced the President of the Madras Legislative 
Council has no right to rule that English is the language of the council or to rule 
out a member who desires to speak in Tamil. Such ruling entirely contravenes 
the very clear purpose of the regulations and rules and sets at defiance real consti- 
tutionalism in the face of a precedent in Punjab. We congratulate the Hon’ble 
Mr. B. V. Narasimha Ayyar on the usual bold stand he has made on behalf of the 
vernaculars of the country and the language of the people. -To men brought up in 
' false notions of dignity and in the Moha of the English language it is no wonder 
that Mr. Narasimha Ayyar has appeared eccentric to say the least.” 


5. Justice, of the 17th March, says:—‘ We are told that the Medical 
. . ., Reorganization Committee appointed by the Gov- 
The Medical Reorganization ernment of India came to Madras and went away on 
Committee. the evening of the i4th Itisa new development 
in public investigation in India that committees carry on their investigations with 
closed doors. It used to be otherwise in the good old days when Home Rule and 
self-determination were unheard of. We are not ina position to say why this 
committee to reorganize the medical services in India has been appointed at the 
present time . . . Wehave no faith in committees which take evidence in 
private. We condemned the Southborough Committee on that account. We 
condemn the Medical Reorganization Committee equally emphatically on that 
account. The fact that such a committee is going about ought to make public 
men careful to be on their guard ready to meet any extraordinary recommenda- 
tions that this secret committee might spring upon an unprepared public. We 
presume that no final steps will be taken in the re-organization of the medical 
services without the report of this committee being published and carefully 
considered in England. We expect to meet the Committee’s report somewhere 
in the vicinity of Whitehall some day, and then we may have a few words to 
exchange with it. For the present, we simply want our readers to know that 
there is such a thing moving about the country.” | 


6. Justice, of the 17th March, observes :—“ The terms of all the Legis- 


The Madres Legislative Council. lative Councils in India are to expire next J uly. But 
3 Be under the extraordinary powers vested in the 

Viceroy and the provinciai heads of administrations, the general election is to be 
postponed for a year except in the case of Madras. The Viceroy led the wav by 
utting off the elections to his Council fora year. . . The provinces followed 
the lead of the Imperial Government from force of habit. That Madras did not 
follow was certainly extraordinary because, under Ordinary conditions, Madras is 
one of the most servile of Indian provinces. But perhaps there is another and 8 
very satisfactory reason for the apparent independence of Madras. . . As there 
are no Montagu moderates in the Madras Council, there is no necessity to extend 
its term in order to save them from destruction. A great deal of ingenuity is 
being expended in discovering reasons for Lord Pentland’s action in not ty 
the term of the Madras Council. To us the reason appears to be quite obvious 
and if there are stray Montagu moderates about Madras, it is about time that they 
_ made up their minds as to what to do. . . We ourselves believe that the 


Madras Council will once again be swamped bythe Brahman extremists. There 
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is only one or remedy that will prevent that and that is the establishment 
of communal electorates. Until such electorates are established the political 
complexion of the Madras Council will remain practically unchanged whether the 
election is held this year or next year. We shall await the result of the elections 
with interest and the Brahman triumph once again will only make us all the more 
determined to have our claims considered and our rights secured.” 


7. United India and Indian States, for the week ending 19th March, says:— 


‘“The Railway and the Army together consume 

The Indian Sell 80 per cent of the total reteuh The remaining 
20 per cent must satisfy the needs of the ‘ unessential’ departments, such as 
Agriculture, Education, Sanitation, Industries, etc. We hope that the Government 
of India will now cease to wonder why we want changes in the Government of 
' India also and do not like the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme on the point. No 
Government with a sense of responsibility to the people will venture to frame 
such a budget.” 


8. In concluding a leader under the heading ‘“ The Task of the League of 

Nations ” the Hindu, of the 19th March, observes :-- 
“‘{ndia has always Welieved in moral force, as 
superior to physical force, and that moral force her sons are preparing to exercise 
by taking the Salyagraha pledge. Sooner or later, unless our rulers quickly 
recognise the necessity of dealing with Indians in this country and in her Colonies 
and Dominions in a just and equitable manner by conceding their tightful claims 
to self-realization thereby establishing their loyalty and affection to, and for, the 
Empire, the condition of things in India will become such that they will attract 
world-wide attention. And then perhaps, the League of Nations will insist on 
our rulers reverencing the ‘covenant’ and maintaining ‘ those standards’ of right 
and justice wich millions of free men, including many thousands of Indians, 
have faught and bled to establish for all free peoples.” 


India and self-determination. 


9. Writing under the heading “ The Bolshevik wave”, Justice, of the 20th. 


_. March, says:—‘‘ We have been repeatedly calling 
Bolshevist the attention of both the Government and public 
to this great danger staring us in the face. But 
nobody could make much out of a super-sensitive Government who get nervous at 
the braggings of tbe professional agitators in India. If the extremist agitator in 
Bombay sneezes, the viceregal barometer in Delhi falls to the freezing point and 
the whole Government of India gets into a shiver. However that may be, what 
little is attempted to protect India from the inroads of the Bolshevist menace finds 
but little co-operation from the so-called Indian politicians and leaders, probably 
because they do not believe that Bolshevism can make any headway in India. 
Otherwise the opposition to the Rowiatt Bills, which are aimed ostensibly at 
revolutionary and anarchical crimes, but which are equally effective im checking 
the spread of Bolshevism, is unaccountable. But reports of the doings of the 
Russian Bolshevists published in English papers belie this belief. . . The 
Bolshevik spirit is already abroad and it only requires a littie organisation and 
some funds to give it an impetus. These two things, we are sure, will be amply 
provided by the Russian Messiah for the Bolsheviks command considerable 
resources—financial and otherwise. . . But the Indian super-E:xtremist 1s 
blissfully oblivious to such perils. He is, at present, troubled only by the mirage 
of oppression.” 


10. New India, of the 21st March, has the following :—‘‘ The kerosene oil 
famine is almost international ; and in such matters, 
the interests of India are always neglected ; but 
since Burma is now a part of the Indian Empire, it must be possible to obtain a 
larger portion of its output for this country. The situation is almost identical 


India and the 
menace. 


The kerosene oil famine. 


with the case of Rangoon rice. And has not the Government prohibited its 


export to other countries because of the scarcity prevailing here? Why should 
not a similar embargo be placed on the oil supplies ? ‘The Government of Madras 


=a well bring this aspect of the problem to the notice of the Government of 
ndia.” Kee e 


Usirep Invi & 
Inpsan Srares, 
Madras, 
‘19th Mar, 1919. 


Hospv, 
Madras, 
19th Mar. 1919. 


J UsTICE, 
Madras, 
20'h Mar. 1919. 


New Inpta, 
Madras, 
21st Mar. 1919. 
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III.—LEGIsLATION. 


Ippun Patmror, jan Patriot, of the 13th March, remarks :—“ We have in a series 
1ath Mar, 1919 prin ’ of articles dealt with the provisions of the Bill at 

"The Madras Government and jength, and we do not consider it necessary to refer 
the City Municipal Bill. to them again. . . Un no /égislation has public 
opinion been so strong and vehement, and never has such an imperfect legislation 
been so assiduously put forward as the right step in the direction of progressive 
development. The non-officials in the Councils have asked the Government to 
withdraw the Bill and leave it to the Reformed Councils to remodel it. With this 
object the Hon’ble Mr. T. Ranga Achari moved an amendment to the effect that 
the Bill be passed into law’ two years hence. The debate on the amendment has 
not produced the desired effect, and the Government to-day asa result of voting 
has come out triumphant. The determined and unrelerting attitude in refusin 
to accede to the wishes of the public is unfortunate and deplorable, while all 
shades of public opinion are vehement in their protest. It is incumbent on the 
authorities to show deference to the reasoned opinion and considered wish of the 
educated sons of the soil who desire to take an active interest in civic administra- 
tion and who are sure to guide its affairs in the best manner possible. Opposition 
to the measure is keen, but the Government has paid no heed to it.” 


Bee Suan, 12. In the fourth article on this subject, New India, of the 13th March, says :— 
sau than’ 1018. We ‘¢ Let us now consider the weapons at the disposal of 
The Criminal Law Amend- 4 nation when it sees its civic liberties taken away 

ment Bills. without its own consent, when the reign of law, 
administered by the judiciary, is set aside by the executive, and the opinion of 

the Ruler takes the place of the decision of the King’s Judges. . . Now 

against a despotism the universal opinion of civilized nations acknowledges that 

a nation has a right to revolt. A despotism has no moral right to exist; 1¢ holds 

power by might not by right. . . Now passive resistance is a form of revolt, 

but it is one which inflicts suffering on those only who voluntarily offer themselves 

as victims to desputism, with all their relatives and friends. Revolt means blood- 

shed and suffering incalculakle in extent, with the rousing of hatred and 

anti-social brutality ; passive resistance in its bighest form is free from these 

evils, save from the infliction of suffering on possibly unwilling victims, who love 

the voluntary sufferers. Nor is it possible to avoid arousing much hatred of the 

oppressors among the rank and file, even if the leaders are sufficiently saint-like 

to love the oppressors while resisting them. More especially will it be impossible 


to avoid the rising of anger against the oppressors, where the latter are foreigners - 
and the sufferers belong to the subject race.” 


~thncquaed In a leader under the heading “ A Lawless Law”, the Indian Patriot, of 
isth Mar. 1919. the 19th March, remarks:—* For months past the public mind has been 
greatly exercised over:the question of a legislation which is based on the 
recommendations of a committee appointed to inquire.into anarchical and revolu- 
_ tionary crime in India. Public indignation has found adequate expression. . . 
With an official majority the Bill as amended has been passed into law at 
yesterday’s meeting, thirty voting for and twenty against. The Hon’ble Mr. 
Sarma has entered strong protest against the action of the Government and has 
tendered resignation of his seat in the Council. Could not the Government now 
at least realise that they are unnecessarily throwing the country into discontent 
and dissatisfaction? Where reliance is not placed on public will, the result will 
_ be far from satisfactory. With one voice has the country shouted against the 
Bill, but the voice could hardly make itself heard in the Viceroy’s Council. 
_ Public indignation, if it is not assuaged in a way now, will assert itself, and we 

; do not venture to say what disastrous effects will arise therefrom.” | 
New Ivpra, 


lb 80 In a leader under the heading “the Nation’s Difficulties”, New India, of the 
19th Mar. 1919. 19th March, writes :—‘ The splendid battle fought in the Imperial Council by 
° our elected representatives has come to an end worthy of the struggle; Messrs. 


Bannerji, S. Srinivasa Sastri and Pandit Malaviya are reported to have made 
great speeches of protest, but the 


mechanical majority, the Government tank, 
rolled remorselessly over them all. Our Madras man, Mr, Sarma—who did such 
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brilliant work over the Budget—handed in his written resignation after the 
passing of the Bil. . . Their resolute struggle has made impossible any 
movement for passive resistance, for there is nothing left in the Bill which can 
be broken, except the entering into a revolutionary and anarchical conspirac 

with which are connected crimes of violence, and that certainly no good citizen is 
gding todo. . . The Act can be ignored, but it can no longer be disobeyed, 
and Passive Resistance means disobedience of the special law which the conscience 


rejects. - . Mahatma Gandhi says, and we agree with him, that Satyagraha is . 


not identical with passive resistance. Satyagraha, as explained by him and by 
Shrimati Sarojini Devi, is the inviting of suffering upon oneself as a protest 
against wrong-doing by the civil authority, the suffering setting free spiritual 
force, which will shame the wrong-doer into retractation and reparation. ‘Ihat 
is certainly a very different thing from passive resistance, a political weapon, 
in which suffering may be incidental, but is not sought for its own sake.” 


13. In a leader under the heading ‘‘a Greater Ireland”, the West Coast 
Spectator, of the 15th March, observes :—‘‘ We have 
more than once pointed out that the conditions in 
India are fast becoming on all fours with those of 
Ireland, and our fear is that this unfortunate continent also might sooner or later 
becume another land of tragedies. Jn dealing with the political situation in 
Ireland, the English Government entered from one mistake into another, and 
instead of destroying disruptive forces they but succeeded in strengthening the 
anti-English movement wa also the many societies working in active hostility. 
We have heard it said that the Crimes Act was more responsible for the Irish 
unrest than any measure. Weare going to have a replica of this unfortunate Act, 
and the question is, if it will remedy these evils or have the reverse effect. 

In this country, unfortunately, weakness passes muster for strength, foolishness for 
wisdom and narrow vision for broad outlook. And, to make matters worse, we 
have an Ulster in Extremist Anglo-India which constantly eggs on the Govern- 
ment and incites them to acts of coercion and repression which no Englishman 
would be a party to willingly. . . However much we might condemn it—and 
‘we condemn it whole-heartedly and in unmistakable terms—-there is no denying 
that the passive resistance movement is spreading like wild fire, and it is our honest 
belief that unless the Government give up their attitude the movement would be 
fraught with serious consequences.” 


The Rowlatt Bills and passive 
resistance. 


The following appears in the Karnataka of the 19th March:—“ If the 
initiation of the movement is going to produce new Gandhis in unexpected 
quarters, if new prophets of Satyagraha are going to emerge into view as a 
consequence of the opposition to Rowlatt Bills—that is another matter ; and we 
shall then be ready to weep in penitence over our present pessimism ; and we 
shall then rejoice at the augmentation of India’s spiritual strength, feeling 
thankful therefore even to the Rowlatt Bills. In the meantime, may we not be 
permitted to express a little doubt and to plead for a little introspection on the 
part of all of us including the would-be Saiyagrahis? . . The whole question 
as to the advisability of resorting to ‘ passive resistance’ at the present moment 
as a remedy against unjust laws depends for its solution upon the question of the 
availability of proper men to:lead it. And this latter is a question which 1s more 
than any one can undertake to answer ; for it concerns not the externals of men, 
but their inner nature. . . It concerns the inward qualities of man—fearlessness 
steadfastness, preparedness to suffer physically and mentally,—spiritual strength 
in one word. On this point, every man must be his own judge and one cannot 
judge for another. Anyhow, nothing could bring us greater pleasure and pride 
than to be persuaded that just now we have any number of potential Gandhis in 
our midst,—that all who have now come forward to sign his pledge of Satyagraha 
are men rich in that rare commodity of soul-force. We wish them success and 
godspeed. Meantime, if Government take their pledges seriously and withdraw 

the Bills out of either fear or favour,:so much the better for us all.” 


Wesr Coasr 
Spractaror, 
Calicut, 


15th Mar. 1919. 


- 


Karvatana, 
Bangalore Vity, 
19th Mar. 1919. 


Hrpv, 
Madras 


18th Mar. 199. 
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14. The Hindu, of the [8th March, says:—* The arrival of Mr. Gandhi in 
our midst in connexion with the Satyagraha move- 

Mr. Gandhi and the Rowlatt ment ought to rouse the public to a sense of what it 
Bills. owes to its self-respect in the matter of the high- 
handed invasion of its liberties. There is, it is true, a section of cine which 
considers passive resistance unwise, inexpedient and futile. . . The gospel of 


cowardice may often be wise with the wisdom of expediency, but it can never be 
popular. Never has there been a juster occasion for scorning the path of expediency 
and comfortable fatalism than now. Manifestoes may be useful, raw material for 
political window-dressing but it is not in them to make or mar a movement. 
Whether Satyagraha succeeds or fails it is due to our self-respect as the only 
form of protest left us.” | 


Vi:.RNACULAR PAPERS, 


I.—Foreian Pottrtics. 


15. Referring to the statement of President Wilson that it is the duty of the 
League of Nations to see that the powers appointed 
as mandataries attend to the interests, prosperity 
and progress of the helpless races placed in their charge in preference to their 
own, and characterising this statement as curious, the Hindu Nesan, of the 11th 
March, observes:—Is this progress or retrogression? Before the coloured races 
in various sa of the world took part in the European war to bring it to a 
successful close, it was openly declared that the war was waged for a righteous 
cause to establish the liberty due to each and to put an end to the wily policy of 
the weak being oo ik by the mighty, and that, in administration, each 
country was entitled to have self-determination. At that time President Wilson 
strongly deprecated the idea of one country guarding the interests of another ‘and 
even delivered public speeches to that effect. Now the same President Wilson is 
advocating the very course he was protesting against. He speaks: discarding the 
view that the coloured races are also men and are entitled to the liberty of man. 
Is it not for the achievement of this very liberty that acivil war was waged by 
Mr. Lincoln who was President many years before Mr. Wilson? Is it not to 
secure such human liberty for the African slaves that many Americans sacrificed 
their lives? It is indeed surprising to every one that President Wilson should 
now have come forward to deny such liberty to the coloured races, having 
forgotton all that he had said in praise of this liberty. | 

Reverting to this subject, the same paper observes :—It is not all that can 
have the same convictions as President Wilson in the matter of tutelage and 


A great advance. 


Hispo Nasa, 
Madras, 
~ llth Mar, 1919. 


advancement of one country by another according to the views of the League of 


Nations. ‘Io think that one will work without the slightest leaning towards one’s 
own interests, while managing another’s property, can be said to be due to the 
fault of a defective understanding of human nature. ‘Though the ruler may be of 


that view, is it proper to expect that all his subordinate officers will be similarly. 


selfless? Taking the case of India, it has been the object of the English rulers, 
from the very beginning, to secure her progress, and all of them have endeavoured 
to the best of their abilities to give her education and scientific training and 
parore her industries, but not with much success. Some officers might say that 
India is now more prosperous than what she was before, and will point out that 
the benefits conferred on India by her trustees, the Englishmen, are many. All 
this is true, and the Indians feel highly grateful to the Englishmen for these 
benefits. Apart from this, the Indians regret their decline in other matters. 1t 
is clear from many inscriptions that, in ancient days, there were schools in every 
village, while the present condition of education is just the reverse ofit. In 
those days, industries were in a highly flourishing condition in India. Now, the 
very traces of her once extensive traile have disappeared. Even in point of 
physique there has been a considerable decline and the average life of man has 
come to be 23-5 years as pointed out by the late Mr. Gokhale. Can this condition 
of India be attributed to the lack of good faith on the part of the Englishmen 
who have taken up the trusteeship of this country?’ No. It is only with the 
best of intentions that they send officers to India with injunctions to work for 
her advancement. All of these officers do not foster this liberal view, nor. da 
they allow these defects to be brought to the notice of the authorities above them. 
It is the opinion of the Indians that in this way India has advanced in one 
respect and declined in another. If, according to the views of the League of 
Nations, one country acts as a trustee for another, will the primary object of the 


league be fulfilled completely ? 
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VarsraMtrnas, 


Karaiku 


24th Feb. 1919. 


Loxoraxakt, 


Madras, 
17th Mar. 1919. 


ANDERAVASI, 


Berhampnr, . 


8th Mar. 1919. 


ADHRAPATRIEA, 


Madras, 


17th Mar. 1919. 


AppHBava¥t, 
Berhampuar, 
16th Mar, 1919. 
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16. The Vaisyamitran, of the 24th February, observes :—We are glad that 
India has to send two more representatives to this 
_ The Peace Conference. Conference ; but there is no good if the Government 
themselves should again make the selection. The object of the Peace Conference 
is to ascertain the public opinion in the different countries of the world. The 
authorities here should realise well that the Conference is held only to know the 
difference of opinion between the rulers and the ruled. Representatives should be 
selected by the Congress and the Moslem League. There is no good in selecting 
the members of Legislative Councils. We trust that the Government will enable 
the public to realise their desire in this matter, by according permission to the 

All-India Congress and Moslem League to select the required representatives. 


17. The Lokopakari, of the 17th March, also refers to the condition of the 
se 8 Indians in South Africa, and says:—Will the 

The Indians in South Africa. @Gvernment of India threaten the Government of 
South Africa like Lord Hardinge? It will not reflect credit on the British Empire 
that the Indian subjects of the empire should be subjected to indignity in the 


countries constituting that empire. . 


18. Referring to the draft rules of the League of Nations, a correspondent to 
the Andhravani, of the 8th March, writes:—, . , 
After a es of the draft rules of the League, it 
seems more appropriate to call it ‘a league of white nations.’ It leads to the 
fear and suspicion that all the white nations will keep the black peoples under 
their power and rule them autocratically and that the latter may fall very low. The 
only representative of the black peoples in the League is Japan. It is impossible 
that their one vote can protect the rights of the black people in Asia and Africa. 
‘hus, it is clear that the League is intended only for countries having a 
constitutional Government and that these will be in charge of countries which 
have no constitutional Government, to train them in the art of such a Government. 
Its provisions seem to have been drawn up ostensibly in the name of constitutional 
Government, but really to plunder dependent (lit. slave) countries and others 
without a constitutional Government. . All these provisions were calculated 
to establish international peace; but it was not recognized that they would be 
detrimental to the freedom of dependent (lit. slave) countries. . . There was 
much tall talk that, after the close of the war, freedom would be established all 
over the world and that the principle of self-determination would be applied to 
every nation. It is impossible to establish peace in the world without granting 
self-Government to countries which are still in a state of dependence (Lit. Korea 


With reference to the League of Nations, the Andhrapatrika, of the 17th 
March, writes :—Besides America, the Labour Party 
in England also is, it is understood, dissatisfied with 
the draft rules of the League. ‘The Chinese Minister, Liang Chi Chao said in Paris 


that special concessions and zones of influence should be abolished and that equal 
opportunities should be afforded to all nations. 


With reference to the League of Nations, a correspondent to the 
The League of Netions. Andhravam, of the 15th March, writes:—. . . 
Some time back, President Wilson said that gov- 

ernment of one nation by another was absurd and that such a thing would be 
dangerous to liberty. Has he changed his views, having been convinced that the 

system which he had criticised before is right? Or has he come.under self- 

deception? We fail to understand the meaning of the following words used by 

him while praising the draft rules of the League of Nations: “. . . In the 

countries governed by her, Germany has always tried to promote the interests 

of western nations at the expense of those of the ruled and has not done anything 

for the advancement of the latter. This ought not to be allowed any longer.” 
. . Itis regrettable that it should not have struck the delegates to the Peace 


Conference that the policy of encouraging the depend 
be conducive to the peace and safety othe dhe an ence of such nations cannot 


The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 20th March, writes:—Differences are 


The League of Nations. cropping u more and more at the Peace Con- 
ference. There is no ‘likelihood of the scheme of 


The League of Nations, 


The League of Nations. 
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the League of Nations béing put into execution. The French and the British 
miglit prove to be opposed to the views of President Wilson. In that case, 
President Wilson might turn indifferent in regard to peace. He might return to 
America content to have the Munro doctrine for his country. This might lead to 
a European League of Nations, and a League of Nations in opposition thereto. The 
Allies and the enemy might thus form two different Leagues. These two might 
begin to fight, and it is difficult to say what the result will be. The Allies have 
many far-seeing and just-minded among them. A peace based on just terms 
will be assented to by the whole world. No permanent peace is possible if it is 
based on partiality. Even students and green-grocers know this to be so. How 
then ean peace be possible if it should be demanded that Germany should be asked 
to pay an indemnity of twenty-four thousand millions sterling, that the Kaiser 
should be sent to the gallows that the idemnity should be spread over thirty-five 
years and that all those who joined Germany should be placed under proper restraint. 
ven if peace is concluded, will it last? There can be no doubt that the 
Germans are wicked and heartless. But they are a clever nation capable of 
reviving themselves though they have been defeated. If the Allies fail to be 
just, if President Wilson returns discontented, if America becomes indifferent 


or helps the enemy, if the indifferent (neutrals) should join the enemy, the 


situation might prove calamitous to the whole world. It is to be hoped therefore 
that the Allies will consider these matters and ensure the settlement of a lasting 


‘peace. * 


19. Referring to the American opposition to the draft rales of the League 
Doctor Wilson of Nations, the Azxdhrapatrika, of the 15th March, 
remarks under this heading. Doctor Wilson’s 
efforts to secure the well-being of the world do not promise to be successful. 
Differences with regard to the League have arisen even in America which has 
been very enthusiastic about it from the beginning. The resolution moved by 
Mr. Lodge against the League makes this clear. In view of all these facts, 
it will be seen that the rules of the League of Nations have failed to elicit much 
enthusiasm. a 


20. In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 18th March, 


writes :—. The only way for combatting 
Bolshevism in Germany 1s to improve her economic 
condition and supply her with foodstuffs; otherwise the contagion is likely to 
spread to the surrounding countries. It is but just that Gfermany should 
pay a suitable indemnity for the cruel deeds done by her in the various theatres 
of war. But the immediate collection of it may cripple her for ever, thus leading 
to the rapid spread of Bolshevism. As has been pointed out by the Pope, the 


Germany and Bolshevism. 


ANDHRAPATRIEA, 
Madras, 
16th Mar. 1919. 


ae ~ 
18th Mar. 1919. 


Allies must soon conclude peace with her on such terms as will not disable her. 


permanently. The naval blockade must be removed soon after the conclusion of 
peace. This is in the interests of Germany as well as of the Allies. . . The 
readiness of the Allies to supply Germany with food speaks volumes of their 
noblemindedness. | | 


21. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 18th March, publishes in 

) ‘Telugu an extract from the letter of an Irish cor- 

ase release of Irish Sinn yegpondent to the Independent, in which the writer, 

pena after describing the gravity of the Irish problem 

and the incompetency of the present Irish Government, expresses the hope that 
America will help the solution of the ploblem. 


II].—Homs ADMINISTRATION. 


(d) Education. 


22. Referring to the Report on India Education for 1917-18, the Andhra- 
patrika, of the 14th March, remarks :—. 
Primary education shows no great improvement. 
Such being the case, the scant provision made in this year’s budget for education 
is all the more discouraging. - wiht 


Indian education. 
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‘no to the review of. the progress of education in India from 1919 
see ee ' to 1917 by Mr. Sharp, the Andhrapatrika, of the 
The Indian educational system. 15+ March, says:—. . . It does not seem to 
have struck Mr. Sbarp that Indians are not responsible for the backwardness of 
primary education in the years under his review. . . 

94. The Dharmasadhant, of the 1st March, has the following from the pen of 
i | a. a correspondent :—The present-day education has 
The present-day education. been a source of many evils to the Aryans. There 
is a guif of difference between the system of education in England and that in India. 
The reason is that the rulers there are of the same race as the ruled. Here the 
rulers are foreigners. The study of the vernaculars, the history of the country, 
arts, and architecture have all disappeared. Patriotism has waned and industries 
have declined. The physique of students has become deteriorated, and they 
are crippled at the age of thirty. 


25.-The Hindu Nesan, of the 13th March, reproduces in Tamil some of the 

, oe comments of the Hindu of the 11th idem under this 

Municipal Commissioners and heading about certain assertions made by the 

contracts. Madras Chamber of Commerce in their representa- 

tion to the Government on the Madras City Municipal Bill, in regard to Municipal 
Commissioners and municipal contracts under the existing laws. 


26. The Hindu Nesan, of the 17th March, reproduces in Tamil the comments 

ss ns of New India of the 12th idem on the Government 

Local boards in this Presidency. © 4o, reviewing the administration of local boards 
in the year 1917-18, pointing out the need for more real progress in the domain 
of local self-government, and condemning the segneney of the authorities to 
withhold the grant of every right to the local bodies until public opinion becomes 
almost irresistible. | 


27. The Qaumi Report, of the 13th March, writes :—Yesterday the new 

.. . Municipal Bill was introduced in the Legislative 

The end ‘ _. aa Chanel and the right of Mussalmans to national 
representation for Mussaimans. represent ation was re} acted | 

The Hon’ble Mr. Rajagopala Achariyar, a Member of the Executive Council, 
was kind enough to say that a few seats are left in the gift of the Government. 
These will be given to Mussalmans and other numerically small communities. 
Thus have the poor Muhammadans been pacified. 

In this case the Government have not listened to the grievances of the 
Mussalmans, but have retained their right in its own hands as if the Muslims of 
Madras are still minors, and do not-understand what is good oF bad for them. 
Hence the Government art in loco parentis and may nominate whom they like 
to represent the Mussalmans. 


(kh) Ratlways. 


28. Stating that it is the unanimous opinion of the people of this country that 


The Indian Railways. _ the administration of railways should be in the 
. hands of the Government, and that Messrs. Lloyd 
George, Balfour and Churchill have also urged that such administration will be 


highly beneficial to the country, the Swadesamitran, ofthe 12th March, observes :-— 
In spite of all this, we learn that the Secretary of State has decided to appoint a 
committee immediately after the close of the war to inquire into the question of 
the administration of railways in this country. We do not know whether weare 
to laugh at this decision or grieve over it. Whereis the need for any further 
inquiry ? The views of the people on this point have already been definitely 
expressed. No further evidence is needed to prove that public Opinion is dis- 
regarded. It appears that the Secretary of State has agreed to the extension of 
the contract with the East Indian Railway Company for another five years and 
that this new contract will expire on the 3lst December 1921. Where is the 
necessity for still retaining the administration of railways by companies when a 
major portion of the capital invested on fhe railways in India rel to the 
Government, and when such administration has caused great dissatisfaction among 
the people. The managing directors of these companies are far away in London, 
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and it is the opinion of the public that these are intent only upon théir own 


profits. J udging from any standpoint, we would decidedly state that this 
arrangement :s quite uncongenial to the interests of our country. If those who 


administer the affairs of the Government are responsible to the people, will it be 


possible to carry out any measure against the wishes of the latter ? 


29. The Desabhaktan, of the 15th March, publishes, from the pen of & Dmssnaume, 


a _ in which he refers to a tin of sweets despatched by 
railway parcel from Delhi to Madras having reached its destination with the 
contents replaced by a roll of paper and, accusing those in the parcel office of 
systematically stealing the contents of parcels, remarks that if the Ruulway 
authorities do not check this evil tendency now alone, it will grow gradually apd 
cause much trouble and annoyance to the public. He suggests that the employees 
on Railways should be examined every day when they leave, as is done in printing 

resses. 
‘ The paper itself refers to this communication and observes :—Ever since the 
Railways came into existence, innumerable people have been mulcted of their 
articles by the Railway employees. Though estublished only for the good of the 

ublic, the Railways are causing more harm than good and the reason for this is 
only the neglect of the authorities. If these keep their employees under strict 
control, will such thefts occur? Ifthe Railway officials cannot find out the thieves 
who purloin the contents of parcels, what else are they capable of doing? If those 
who are responsible for the parcels are punished, will such thefts be repeated? We 
nope the Railway authorities will turn their attention to this matter at least 


hereafter. : 
(4) General. 


30. Adverting to the reply of Doctor Fisher to a question raised in Parliament 
about the enhancement of pensions granted to 
Englishmen who now reside in England after retire- 
ment from service in India, that the Government of India will soon submit their 
recommendations in the matter, and remarking that it appears to be their view to 
raise the pensions in the case of officials of all departments without any exception, 
the Hindu Nesan, of the 11th March, observes:—The salaries of the European 
officers in the Educational, Police and Engineering departments have already been 


Indian service pensions. 


raised. Now in addition to the increase of pension that, would be hadfon account 


of the enhanced salaries, attempts are being made to raise the rate of pension. 
Is this just? Should the Indians spend so much of their money for the sake of the 


Englishmen ? 


31, Adverting to this movement said to have been started with reference to 
eT Montagu-Chelmsford reform proposals, the 

'  Swadesamitran, of the 11th March, observes :—It is 

no wonder that this movement took such a special form in this presidency which 
has, of late, been a breeding centre for all retrograde measures. What action have 
the Government taken in regard to this movement? The public anxiously waited 
to see whether the persent Governmentswould have the boldness with which Lord 
Morley accepted the resignation tendered by Sir B. Fuller asa threat. But the 
Viceroy in his speech at the Imperial Legislative Council, without venturing to 
reprimand the Civil Servants for their mistake, came forward to offer them con- 
solations and assurances to safeguard their interests. The Secretary of the Civil 
Service Association has forwarded to the Government of Madras along with his 
reply to a letter of the Government addressed to this association, a copy of the 
circular issued by it. Itis stated in the circular that the permission of Govern- 
ment will be applied for for submitting a joint memorial. In the order of the 
Government By. has been said as to whether any such permission has been 
applied for or granted, ‘This is noteworthy. Further, the Government, who should 
condemn the interference of Government servants in political matters and their 
bold attempt to form themselves into an association and send a memorial as being 
ill-suited and contrary to administrative policy, have simply recorded the papers 
‘without any remarks. Perhaps it may be that the order passed further on the 
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same subject is treated as confidential. However it may be, the present situation: 
is in po way consoling to us. Neither the Provincial Government nor the Govern- 
ment of India have dared to condemn the new movement and the hostile attitude 
of the Civil Servants. On the other hand, the Rowlatt Bills are being pushed 
through the Imperial Legislative Council by force to repress the constitutional 
agitation of the Indians. What is our duty at this crisis? We should with 
boldness and perseverance seek only righteousness and truth resorting to soul- 
force. This is what the present situation justifies. [tis this that Mr. Gandhi 
teaches us. , 
Expressing its surprise at the Government of Madras having taken notice of 
this movement only now, as evidenced by their recent order on the subject, and, 
remarking that the authorities would take notice of newspapers only when they 
agitate in such a way as to cause displeasure to them and subject, to the Press Act, 
such of the papers as act contrary to their views, and that they do not, in the least 
ay regard to public opinion, Desabhaktan, of the 12th March, observes — 
hie Indian Civil Service Officers are paid for their work from public funds, 
Workmen always get wages. Regardless of this fact, the Indian Civil Service 
Officers have now come forward to agitate under the impression that their power 
and influnnce will be curtailed and the liberty of the Indians increased, when the 
Indian reform scheme comes into force. Being Government servants, it is unlaw- 
ful for them to agitate in a body. There is nothing strange about the failure of 
the Indian Civil Service Officers to note this movement to be unlawful. It is 
but natural that owing to the sudden embarrassment, of mind they become unable 
to distinguish between what is right. and what is wrong. What causes great 
astonishment to us is that even the Viceroy failed to understand this. The Indian. 
Civil Service Officers are already getting large salaries. ‘Their influence is in 
no way affected. Perhaps they wish to live in palaces like princes and enjoy 
kingly pleasures. It is well-known that in no other country in the world are 
public servants paid so amply as in India. In spite of this, it is not at ail proper 
for the Indian Civil Service Officers to get discontented and agitate. If the 
Indians are to love the authorities, the latter should conduct themselves in such 
a way as to secure their love. If, without doing so, the authorities care only for 
their own interests, the people will get much dissatisfied with them, We believe 
that the condition of the Madras Presidency will undergo some chante after Lord 
Willingdon takes over charge as the Governor of Madras. As he is one of those 
holding the view that there should be harmony between the Indian subjects and 


the authorities, we hope that during his regimé the Indian Civil Service move- 
ment will not progress. 


32. The Desabhakian, of the 12th March, publishes, from the pen of a 
The action of the Government C°Frespondent, some stray comments on this subject 
against the Desabhaktan. in which the following observations occur :— Wher- 
ever we go, we hear only about the forfeiture of 
the security furnished by the Desabhaktan. Many are of opinion that the Gov- 
ernment acted with indiscretion in this matter. Instead of forfeiting the 
security amount, could not a warning have been given to the editor of this paper ? 
- . + In England and other countries newspapers condemn and ridicule the 
ministers and the official proceedings to any extent. But we should ever 
remember that England and India are not the same. . So the general 
inference from such gagging of the newspapers and the people in India is that 
the Indian should, without murmer, endure all hardships and put up with all the 
abuse the European may heap on him in the street, in the tram-cars and railway 
carriages and even with being spitted upon. But how long are the Indians to - 
continue to hold that they are born but to suffer and that it is due to the 
decrees of fate? ‘The bureaucrats might say that they would not object to the 
Indians representing their grievances. So we should now make out a list of 
subjects on which we can speak and on which we cannot. . . It will be highly 
serviceable if we are furnished with such a list. Itis not a parent who decides 


— a particular speech or writing is seditious or othewise. It is said that 
the Rowlatt Bills have been enacted in view to put down seditious movement. 
But how to decide a particular movement to be seditious ? ‘ 
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The Desabhaktan, of the 17th March, reproduces an extract from the 


| Rangoon Mail condemning action of the local Gov- 
a ernment in forfeiting the security deposited by the 
ag Desabhaktan, in which the following observations 
find place :—The Press Act is being applied frequently in India, though the 
Anglo-Indian papers go unchecked, however much they may creato class hatred 


and however strongly they may revile leading men. " It is such partial conduct 
that provokes the Indians. | 


33. Adverting to the resolution moved by the Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Narasimha 


Tie Sood eibestion. Ayyar at the last meeting of the Madras Legisla- 
_tive Council, for the formation of a Committee to 
inquire into the prices of articles indispensable for living, the Desabhaktan, of the 
12th March, observes :—This is an important resolution. The prices of articles 
necessary ‘for life are increasing day by day, and the hardships of the people are 
indescribable. Sir Alexander Cardew made us understand that the Government 
were aware of this stressful situation. Their knowing and not knowing the con- 
dition, however, make no difference. Whenever questioned, the Government 
give the stereotyped answer that the food situation is engaging their attention. 
Should they not definitely state what they are doing and what measures they are 
adopting ? What purpose will be served by the Government giving evasive 
replies and lame excuses? Will the miseries of the people cume to an end by 
this? Why should the Government be indifferent in this matter? It is indis- 
pensable that they should make arrangements for speedily relieving the hardships 
of the poor. ° : 


Referring to the fact that three of the representative members of the Swapmuaxrrasy, 
Madras Legislative Council brought forward resolu- 12h Mar. 1919. 


The food situation. tions in the last meeting of the Council on this 


subject, the Swadesamttran, of the 12th March, observes :—This is itself sufficient 


to show how speedily the Government should relieve the distress of the public at 
present. Though it is more than six months since lootings took place throughout 
the Madras Presidency as a result of the abnormal increase of prices of foodstuffs, 


still the severities of famine are getting more and more marked without any 


symptoms of abatement. ‘T’he Hon’ble Sir Alexander Cardew stated that the 
Government were rendering all possible aid in the matter. Though he dwelt at 
length on the arrangements made by the Government in this connexion, such as 
the import of 25,000 tons of rice every month from Rangoon into this Presidency 
and the reduction of the shipping freight, we have to lay stress on the fact that 
the prices have gone on increasing day by day and have resulted in the existence 
of famine conditions at present. It is not known why the Government failed to 
see that the remedial measures adopted by them till now were not of much avail. 
It is surprising that they did not attempt to find out the proper cause of the rise 
in the price of rice in spite of the supply of 14 lakhs of tons of rice from Burma. 
‘Though a special department has been established to arrange for a proper supply 
of foodstuffs throughout the Presidency, its work is not at all satisfactory. 
Though the decrease in the yield is one of the reasons for the high prices of food- 
stuffs, still there are other important causes. The department constituted to look 
after the work of import and export of foodstuffs has not produced satisfactory 
results. Complaint is rife that importing licences are issued only to a favoured 
few and that this is the cause of the high prices continuing. Further, as the 
Government state that there is difference of opinion in regard to the question of 
determining the prices of foodstuffs, it is necessary that the matter should be 
well considered before a conclusion is arrived at. Moreover, the shipping freight 
should be further reduced and the question how far railway fares admit of further 
reduction should also be speedily settled. Arrangements should as well be made 
for the municipalites and district boards purchasing foodstuffs and selling them 
to the public without any profit. If not, arrangements should be made to send 
foodstuffs freely to municipalities and district boards and have them sold at. cost 
price, without any necessity for these bodies to advance money and purchase the 
foodstufis. The Government should have already considered these points deeply 
and rendered proper assistance. Hereafter at least, we hope that all the promi- 
nent: leaders will be summoned for the ensuing conference. and a conclusion 
arrived at to the satisfaction of all concerned. . 
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The Desabhakian, of the 17th March, remarks that the most important 
ch resolution passed at the meeting held last week here 
The food situation. to consider the food situation of the Presidency, ig 
that moved by Mrs. Besant requesting the authorities to remove the restrictions 
in force regarding the import of foodstuffs, to prohibit completely the export of 
foodstuffs from India, to afford sufficient shipping and railway facilities for 
securing the prompt transport of foodstuffs and to reduce, as far as foodstuffs 
are concerned, the shipping freight and railway charges to the pre-war rates, and 
adds that, if the Government would accept this resolution and act upon it, the 
existing difficulties are sure to disappear soon. 

The same paper reverts to this subject in its issue of the 18th March. and 
says:—We do not know how far the Government will act upon the suggestion 
that all exports of fvodstuffs from India should be probibited. But, it is an 
indispensable duty on the part of our people to make them do so. The frequent 
occurrence of famine in our country and the rise in prices are due mainly to the 
foodstuffs produced here being exported to Furope and other countries. It is not 
only a mistake but also foolishness on the part of our people to quietly allow the 
wheat and other foodstuffs grown in our country and the oil-seeds here to be 
exported to other countries, when they are themselves starving and the oil sells 
at Rs. 2 in our cities. It isa mistake again on the part of the Government to 
quietly allow this state of affairs to continue. 


Referring to a letter, appearing in the Justice, from Mr. R, Jambulingan, 
President, Taluk Board, Vellore, to the Director of Civil Supplies, complaining 
that a big company in Madras, which had promised on the recommendation of the 
Director to supply the President with 500 bags of rice every month, had denied 
such a promise subsequently the Dravidan, of the 18th March, says :—It 1s really 
shameful that a company should deny its promise of supplying rice to the Presi- 
dent of a Taluk Board for the purpose of being sold directly to the poor. If 
Mr. Gray, the Director, should keep quiet in such matters, his occupying the 
present position should be said to be of no use to the poor people. If even big 
companies should adopt such tactics for the purpose of making money, the condi- 
tion of other merchants may well be imagined. The bureaucrats and the big 
merchants should therefore try to supply the rice required by the poor without 


delay, which wiil relieve the present distress a little. We hope the Government 
will note this. 


Remarking that the opinion . the people is that the existence of the 
eee officials who have been appointed to regulate the 

ran aceen supply of foodstuffs and aoe their i does 

not relieve the hardships of the people in the least and that the merchants 
seriously complain that trade is greatly hampered by these officials, the Lokopakari, 
of the 17th March, says that the opinion of the merchants is not a groundless one 
and adds :—Have the Government noted the serious complaint resulting from 
their having given the privilege of importing rice from Rangoon to Messrs. Best 
& Co., and will they realise the necessity of permitting several ieading merchante 
to get rice from Rangoon, at least after seeing the disappointment caused by the 
big companies which were entrusted with the responsibility of supplying kerosine 
oil? They should immediately take steps to secure at least rice easily to the 
people, as a scarcity of rice will lead to unrest in the country. The inability of 
the merchants to secure these facilities, though. it is four months since the war 
ended, is giving room for many impressions in their minds and the idea is spread- 
ing that all articles are being exported from India, while she is being starved. 


We hope the Government will, without allowing such ideas to spread, bestow 
serious thought-upon the critical condition of the country. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 15th March, publishes in Telugu the proceed- 


Foodstuffs. ings of the meeting held in the Gokhale Hall about 
foodstuffs on the 14th instant, and the summaries 

of the speeches delivered and the resolutions passed thereat. 
34. The Desabhaktan, of the 12th March, publishes in Tamil the proceedings 


The Tramway strike. of a meeting ‘of the Tramway workmen held on 


eas EER the same date in Madras, when Mr. T. V. Kalyana- 
sundara Mudaliyar is reported to have addressed the ‘workmen, mn the po of 
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which he made the following observations :—Some English papers say that you 
have gone on strike at the instigation of others. They will utter only lies. 
Reading these papers, Lord Pentland will think that the workmen have no 
grievances. He will know the truth only if he sees things personally. What can 
the workmen do at a time when the prices of foodstuffs have gone high? I hope 
that Lord Pentland will interfere and redress the grievances of the workmen. 
He will then be praised by the people as having done a good act on the eve of 
his departure from this country. 


Referring to the same strike, the Desabhaktan, of the 18th March, observes : — Dusapmaxtax, 
The present seems to be a period of strikes. So it is in no way proper to blame 19th Man tone. 


the workmen who go on strike. The Anglo-Indian papers cry out that the 
Indian workmen are irresponsible persuns and strike work only at the instigation 
of others. But what is the cause of the strikes which occur throughout Europe ? 
The prices of foodstuffs are increasing by leaps and bounds. It is possible for 
the workmen to live without difficulty, only if their salaries increase proportion- 
ately with the increase in the prices. ‘'he authorities of the Tramway Company 
are stubbornly refusing the demands of the workmen for increase of salaries and 
for other help. This Company has already made huge profits. To add to this, 
they have recently raised the fares. It is really reprehensible that a Company, 
getting immense profits, should decline to relieve the hardships of the poor 


workmen. | 

Referring to this strike, the Dravidan, of the 13th March, observes :— 

he The demands of the workmen are trifling, and the 

the Tramway strike. reply of the Agent of the Tramway Company is not 

satisfactory. Everybody knows the severity of the present famine, and it is 

therefore incumbent on the company to help those that get poor wages. Both 

the parties should promptly do their respective duties and save the public from 

inconvenience. 

Referring to the hardship and inconvenience caused to the people by 

The t n this strike, the Hindu Nesan, of the 15th March, 

o wamway strike. observes :—Should this condition continue, we will 

have to be ever in dread of danger breaking out. As this situatiou is likely to 

cause inconvenience to the Indians at any time, steps should be taken to set 

matters right. The control of the tramways is in the hands of a private company 

who are far beyond the reach of the people of this country, when capitalists and 

labourers fail out, how can we protect the latter who have become subject to the 

cruelties of the former ? The workmen have decided to go on strike as they have 

no other alternative. Let the Government deeply consider the question and make 
arrangements to prevent the recurrence of such hardships at least hereafter. 


Remarking that, while workmen are striking work throughout the world 

The Tra — on account of high prices of foodstuffs, a strike of 

© tramway etrike. Indian workmen evokes a cry from the capitalists 

and even the Government officials that it is instigated by others, the Lokopakari, 
of the 17th March, observes that, if the authorities of the Tramway Company 
realise that their profits are due to the labour of workmen, they will begin to 
attend to the grievances of the latter with sympathy and adds -—But, as these 
capitalists differ in race from the workmen aah as they belong again to the ruling 
tace, they enjoy several facilities, while the workmen have none. When workmen 
go on strike in England, the Government immediately come forward to seek a 
remedy. But in India, the Government are indifferent, as if they are favourable 
to the capitalists. Otherwise either the Corporation or the Government would 
have come out to undertake the management of the tramways, at least in conside- 
ration of the hardships resulting to the public from the stoppage of the tramways 
for the last one week. Seeing that it is on account of unbearable hardships that 
the tramway workmen have struck work in these hard days, it 18 the duty of the 
Government to interfere. They should not give room for the public to think that 
they are supporting the Tramway Company. One method by which the public 
can make the company sympathise with the workmen 1s boycotting the cars. 
It is only the want of wnion among Indians that makes the capitalists, who have 


come here to earn money, act as they like. | 


DRavipan, 


Madras, 


Hixnvo Nzasay, 
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With reference to the strike of Tramway employees, the Andhrapatrita, 
of the 15th March, remarks:—. . . Itis regret. 
table that the Government should not think it fit to 
intervene between the employers and the workmen in view of the increasing 
inconvenience to the public. 


gad? ike, the Andhraprakasi}- 
With reference to the Tramway employees’ strike, the Prananns 
i ) of the 17th March, appeals in its leader to the 
Strikes. Government to intervene between the strikers and 
the Tramway Managers, and save the situation in view of the great inconvenience 
felt by the public. 


35. Adverting to the observation.in the report of the Madras Medical College 
that, owing to the paucity in the number of Indian 
Medical Service officers, two of the Indian professors 
had to be taxed, with the responsibility of delivering extra lectures, the Hindy 
Nesan, of the 12th March, writes :—lIs there any law strictly prohibiting the 
appointment of those who are not Indian Medical Service officers as professors in 
the Medical College? Cannot this law be transgressed? Dues the ‘mere title of 
Indian Medical Service increase the knowledge necessary for teaching ? Is not 
this knowledge an indispensable qualification for professorship in a College? 
If only those who have the knowledge and capability to teack medicine are to be 
appointed as professors, there is no necessity for appointing Indian Medical 
Service officers alone to these posts. If Indians can be appointed to these posts, 
the necessity for burdening two Indian professors with additional work, as stated 
in the report, would not have arisem. As most of the Anglo-Indian Indian Medical 
Service officers have gone out of India, all the district hospitals in India have 
had to be placed in charge of Indians, and no defects or flaws have been noticed 
in their administration, nor has the efficiency of medical treatment declined in 
any way. ‘Ihe number of patients who obtained relief in both medicine and 
surgery from Indian doctors has increased. Are there not among such, capable 
Indians, persons competent to be professors of the Medical College ? 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 15th March, reverts to this subject and reproduces 


in Tamil some of the comments appearing in the 
Medical appointments. Hindu, of the 12th idem, under the heading ‘ Medical 
services in India’. ! 


The Tramway strike. 


Medical appointments. 


36. Referring to the many interpellations in the Legislative Council about 
| the causes of the scarcity of kerosene oil, the Desa 
bhakian, of the 13th March, says:—The reply of the 
Government in this matter is not at all satisfactory. Immense are the hardships 
suffered by the people on account of this scarcity. A few months back, this 
difficulty was being experienced only in the mufassal; but now it has become 
difficult to obtain kerosene even in Madras. The reason for this is only the 
restrictions placed on the traffic of ships. Why cannot the Government of India 
retain in their own hands the responsibility of transporting kerosene oil? 
Messrs. Best and Company and Shaw Wallace and Company, who have been 
managing this business, have not bestowed proper attention on this matter. 
Considering this, it will be clear that this [?] Company should not have been 
entrusted with the responsibility of supplying rice also to the poor people. 


Rematking that the reply of the Government to the questions asked at 


; the last meeting of the Legislative Council about 
Th ty of k § ort gisiative Counc 
uipkheaee “Oye ee the Presidency is not satis- 


factory, the Hindu Nesan, of the 17th March , Observes that the Government of 


India will do well to take in their own hands the control of the traffic of oil 
steamers and adds :—The difficulty caused in the city may be said to be due to 
Messrs. Best & Co. and Shaw Wallace & Co., not having made proper arrangements 
in the matter of supplying kerosene. Though these companies hold the monopoly 
of the supply, we think the Government can save the people a lot of trouble by 


taking over from the hands af the companies the work of distributing the oil to 
different places and managing it heaeies.. ate i = 


Kerosene ecarcity. 
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With reference to the kerosene-oil scarcity in the Madras City, tho Aspnnsssnsqma, 
Madras 


“ome Andhraprakasika, of the 18th March, writes under , 
The kerosene oil famine. this headin Bei is aa pO sits tn; hie 18th Mar. 1919, 


cribe the row which one will see at the retail depots every evening, if one goes 
there. . +» itseemsto be better to incrcase the time fixed for the sale of the 
oil. There is no room to think that in such a case, the oil supplied to the depot will 
not be sufficient to meet the public demand. There is a rumour to the effect that 
the owners of depots are secretly selling some of the oil supplied to them to retail- 


dealers at a higher price, and are thus unable to sell the oil to the public properly. 
This rumour is not without some foundation. 


87. While appreciating the action of Mr. Ghate, the Solicitor of the Ali Dzsasuxmx, 
Brothers, in having condemned the Rowlatt Bills jsy/uar “v9 
‘The Ali Brothers and Rowlaté and pointed out how they would lead to the per- 
Bills. ong imprisonment of his clients, the Desabhaktan, 
of the 13th March, asks why the Government of India are still silent about the 
future of these brothers, though the report of the special committee which made 
an inquiry about them has already been submitted. 


88. Ina short paragraph under the heading “Is not India a part of this Dssasuaxtay, 
world ?”, the esabhakian, of the 12th March, pub- 19 Mar iv1d. 
lishes in ‘Tamil what appears in New India, of 

the 19th idem, as an extract from the Independent, | 

showing the liberty enjoyed by the Press in all countries in the world and also 

India. The Desabhaktan contains a prefatory remark that the Press in other 

countries laugh at the Indian Press Act, and adds its own name to the list of 

nationalist papers in India, which have had to deposit securities under this Act. 


39. Referring to the petsonnel of the Committee formed for reforming the '™v Neux, 
The India Office Committ India Office, the Hindu Nesan, of the 13th March, 13th Mar. 1919. 
@ Anas Memeg Sonar’ observes :—Neither Mr. Bupendra Nath Basu nor 
His Highness the Aga Khan, who are members of this Committee, has an 
experience in matters of finance. It is essential that an Indian with this experi- 
ence should be on that Committee, inasmuch as the financial matters relating to 


the Council of the Secretary of State for India form the chief subject of the 
Committee’s investigation. 


40. Referring to the decision of His Excellency the Governor probibiting the 5w*ymimrs«™. 
| Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Narasimha Ayyar from speaking 12th Mar. 1919. 
in his mother tongue in the Legislative Council and 
appreciating the courage with which he manifested 
his love of country and love of language, the Swadesamitran, of the 12th March, 
observes :—We are bound to point out that the action of His Excellency in having 
prevented the Hon’ble Mr. Narasimha Ayyar from speaking in- Tamil is not in 
consonance with rules and justice. To the best of our knowledge, it is nowhere 
stated in the Legislative Council rules that the proceedings should be conducted 
only inEnglish. But it is well-known that both in the Madras Legislative Council 
and in the Imperial Legislative Vouncil the Government were nominating as 
members those who had not the least knowledge of English and enacting very 
Important laws for a long time. Perkaps our Governor is not aware of this. 
Even now there is a provision in the rules that, when Bills are introduced in the 
Imperial Legislative Council or the Select Committee’s reports are presented, the 
Secretary of the Council should furnish Hindustani translations of these for the 
use of those members who do not know English. Further, it is also provided in 
the rules that, when a member not knowing English desires to express his views, 
he can ask another member to explain the same in English. It is nowhere 
specified that speeches should be made only in English. Our disability to speak 
in our own language on our own affairs in a Legislative Council established in our 
country for our benefit, is one of the several hardships we suffer from want of 
Home Rule. The distinction between the language of the rulers and that of the 
country is kept up only in countries that have lost Home Rule and are subject to 
the rule of others. But at the present time when it 1s said that Legislative 
Councils are being regarded as representatives.of the people and that they are 
soon to be made the chief instruments of responsible Home Rule, there appears to 
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be no justification whatever for preventing vernacular speeches being made in 
such a Council. ‘Though there have been rules from the beginning requiring all 
officials getting high salaries to become well conversant with the vernaculars and 
associate closely with the people, these are not observed in practice. T'he Gov- 
ernment expect that more than a hundred representatives will soon be elected 
for the Legislative Council by thousands of voters in each district. Ii this 
is to serve uny real benefit, we urge the importance of establishing the right of 
speaking in the vernaculars in the Legislative Council even now. 


‘The Desabhaktan, of the 18th March, also refers to this subject and, remarking 
that there are many proofs to show that the present Government do not encourage 
the Tamil language, observes :—So long as the responsibility of administration 
rests with those that do not know the vernaculars, various kinds of hardships will 
always be afflicting the vernacular newspapers and those that work for the spread 


_of the vernaculars. If the proceedings of the Legislative and other Councils are 


conducted in the vernaculars, many benefits will result and the public also will 
begin to take an interest in administrative matters. It is because the proceedings 
of Legislative Councils are now conducted only in English and it takes very long 
to study a foreign language, the public fail to have anything to do with these 
councils, His Excellency himself admits that there is no rule prohibiting the 
proceedings of the Legislative Council being conducted in Tamil. Is it proper 
‘then to restrict one’s right to speak in Tamil? We presume that Mr. Nurasimha 
Ayyar spoke in Tamil only with the object of showing to the world how far the 
rights of man are safeguarded in the Legislative Council. We have noted that it 
is one of the many charitable acts of Lord Pentland to have restricted the liberty 
of Mr-Ayyar without pointing out the rule. Mr. Narasimha Ayyar’s-standing by 
his right constitutionally has established the greatness of the Tamils. The pon 
should note that the constitutional procedure adopted by Mr. Ayyar in the Legis- 
lative Council is often hampered. Insulting Mr. Ayyar amounts to insulting the 
Tamil world. We are extremely glad to find that Mr. Ayyar, without heeding 
the personal insult to him, is fighting undauntedly for the cause of truth and 
right, on account of the insult offered to his country. The Council should be full 
of only such members as Mr. Narasimha Ayyar. The other non-official members 
in the Council should follow his example and some of them should begin to speak 
in T'amil at the next meeting. Why should not the officials, who come from the 
west to earn money, learn the language of this place? Why should the many in 
India learn English on account of the few coming from the west ? 


Referring to this subject, the Hindu MNesan, of the 18th March, observes that 
in other provinces some members have made speeches in Urdu, and that it will be 
evident from old records that some of the members of the Legislative Council in 
the past were not conversant with English, and remarking that there is no rule 
insisting vpon speeches being made in the council only in English, adds :—The 
matter cannot end here. Legislative Councils are hereafter to conduct themselves 
as the popular representative assemblies. The time is approaching for them to 
hear the responsibility of administration. It is the duty of the representatives to 


acquaint the Council with the correct views of the poe and they have taken on 


themselves this responsibility. Unless the proceedings of the Legislative Council 


are conducted in the vernaculars, the people will have to be quite ignorant of them. 
It is not proper for the authorities to belittle the vernaculars. The rules require 
‘that the Anglo-Indian officers should have a knowledge of the vernaculars. To 
obviate the restriction imposed by the rules, they learn a few incorrect expressions 
and posing to have passed the examinations in the vernaculars obtain prizes and 
official status. In fact, they do not learn the vernaculars with any sincere interest. 
Hereafter, only those who are conversant with the vernaculars, will be eligible to 
become officers. The right of speaking in the vernaculars in the Legislative 
Council is very important. There has been no rule till now denying this right. 
We believe that, in view of the trend of the times, the eagerness of the people, 
the political awakening and the changes likely to be made in the future, a clear 


rule will be made authorizing speeches bein a ol 
lative Councils, . s | p senee being made in the vernaculars in Legis 
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_ The Dravidan, of the 13th March, reproduces in Tamil the sentiments of the 
Justice, of the 12th idem, decrying the action of the Hon’ble Mr. B. V. N arasimha 
Ayyar and compares his performance to that of a buffoon on the stage. 


The Lokopakari, of the 17th March, also refers to His Excellency the 
Governor having prevented the Hon’bly Mr. B. 
V. Narasimha Ayyar from speaking in Tamil in the 


; Council and, appreciating the conduct of Mr. Ayyar 
in standing by his right knowing that he oil fail, observes that the verinenlies 
will be respected only in the time of Home Rule. 


Referring to the reply of the Government in the negative to an inter- 


. cree pellation ‘in the meeting of this Council regardin} 
The Local Legislative appre the question of standin the term of i peed 
Council, the Swadesamitrun, of the 13th March, observes :—Many wouid have 
anticipated that Lord Pentland too would extend the term of the Council, as has 
been done by the Viceroy and other provincial heads. None can fail to note that 
Lord Pentland has with some special object in view declined to exercise this new 
wer of extending the term of the Council. We have toinfer that he has shown 
is usual lack of sympathy with the non-official members even in this important 
matter and does not wish to continue the Council for another year with the existing 
representative members. Further, his hostile attitude towards the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms, openly avowed by him, appears to cling to him even when 
the reforms have to be carried out. It may be argued in his favour that by the 
extension of the term of the Legislative Council by an order of Government, the 
public would be deprived of their right of election. Though we do not deny this 
view, we have mentioned that there might be other reasons for his not realizing 
adequately the importance of the occasion of the introduction of political reforms. 
It is seen that the present representative members have felt it keenly that they 
are being treated by him with lack of sympathy, and propose to give proper 
expression to their real feeling. Unless the provincial heads evince greater 
sympathy than at present, we cannot say that the provincial administration to 
be constituted according to the new reforms, will be conducted amicably and 
smoothly. | 
In conpsaiiine on this subject the Hindu Nesan, of the 13th March, makes 
the following observations among others :—'The decision of His Excellency on this 
point is curious. What made him deviate from the course adopted by the 
Government of India even after knowing their views? It is not known on what 
authority he has so resolutely refused to comply with the public wish? Itisa 
matter for regret that while the authorities are bound to afford the necessary 
conveniences to the people, he has thus acted without caring for their conveniences. 
We do not know if Lord Pentland would say that he has issued an order like this 
because of his conviction that the right of extending the term of office of the 
representative members legitimately belongs to the people and not to the 
Government. 


In commenting upon the proceedings of the last meeting of the Council, 
The local Lecislati rT the Lokopakari, of the 17th March, echoes the view 
a eens Sagres Comme of other papers that the replies of the Government 
to the interpellations of members were as usual not satisfactory, and attributing 
the reply to the questions regarding the Indian Civil Service movement and the 
book ‘ Crisis in India’ written by Mr. K. Srinivasa Rao to the Indian Civil 
Service officials and the District Judge of Guntur being in favour of the authorities, 
remarks that, if the Hon’ble Mr. Davidson had understood the condition of the 
country, he would not have stated in the Council that juvenile smoking has not 
increased. 


Referring to the attempt made by the Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Narasimha 
Ayyar to speak in Tamil in the local Legislative 

ti Vernaculars and the Legisle- Council the Andhrapatrika, of the 13th March, 
me Crmnat observes in its leader under this heading:— .. . 
Jadges were writing their. judgments in vernaculars till some time back. ‘Those 
judgments yield: in no respect to those written in English. That system can be 
revived. There is no objection whatever to the conducting of the proceedings of 
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local self-government bodies wholly in vernaculars. When the majority of the 
members of these bodies do not know English, it is meaningless to conduct the. 
proceedings in English. The necessity of using vernaculars in Legislative Councils 
also is increasingly felt day after day. . When we are told that some 
members of the Punjab Legislative Council are in the habit of addressing in Urdu 
and that there are such members even in the Imperial Legislative Council, we may 
infer that proceedings are sure to take place in vernaculars in future. It 1s true 
that in provinces with many languages the use of vernaculars will lead to 
some trouble. This trouble should be got over not by using a foreign tongue in 
preference to vernaculars, but by constituting provinces on language basis. In 
no other country than India do we see the administratiun carried on in a foreign 


language. There cannot be a more unnatural condition. It is not desirable that 


such a state of affairs should continue even after the introduction of the Reforms 
Scheme. As if to herald this future condition, the Hon’ble Mr. Narasimha Ayyar 
began his speech in ‘I'amil during the debate on the Madras City Municipal Bill. 
He refused to speak in any other language. This strange story thus came 
to an end. But its consequences will not stop here. There can be no 
two opinions on the regard shown by’ Mr. Ayyar to his mother-tongue, on his 
striking originality and resoluteness. The manner in which he has shown his love 
of his mother-tongue undaunted by any thought of public praise or blame is more 
effective than passing a hundred resolutions about the improvement of vernaculars 
and will be of great help to the national progress. . . 


Referring to the attempt of Mr. B. V. Narasimha Ayyar to speak in Tamil 


AiG . @uring the debate on the Madras Municipal Bill in 
The Madras Legislative Council. 4}, + Legislative Council, the pei we st of the 
15th March, remarks :--. It kas not been specifically laid down what language 
‘should be used in Legislative Councils. From this, it may be asserted that those 
who drew up their constitution were not opposed to the conduct of the proceedings 


there in vernaculars. The authorities cannot afford to ignore the importance 
of the vernaculars of the country. 


Referring to the aoe P the last session of the local Legislative 
Se ouncil, the Andhrapatrika, of the 15th March 

The Madras Legislative Council. Oh eerves in its veo on The Legislative 
Council does not propose to grant the wishes of the people during the governor- 
ship of Lord Pentland. It has not hesitated in the least to oppose the popular 
aspirations. While the Reforms scheme is loudly proclaiming that the 
present system of election do not guarantee proper representation, the Government 
of Lord Pentland have decided to have elections under the old system. As this 
decision is of a piece with their other acts, there need be no wonder about it. 
ae The reply of the Hon’ble Mr. Rajagopala Achari to the proposal of 
the Hon’ble Mr. Venkatapati Raju for the establishment of a Sanitary Board for 
the improvement of village sanitation is strange. . The helplessness of the 
people is becoming more and more obvious. To think that taluk boards 
are not fit to elect their own presidents at a time when the scheme of self- 
government is about to be introduced does not show confidence in the ability of 
the people. Though the proceedings of the Council are not calculated to help 
the cause of the people, the attempt of Mr. Narasimha Ayyar to speak in Tamil 


is encouraging to the new ideals. There can -be no progress in self-government, 
unless the administration is carried on in vernaculars. | 


The Qaumi Report, of the 12th March, writes :—The session of the Council 


, .,,. began yesterday. It i 

Meet ee Tks y- it 1s most astounding that the 

om: on ONS EEBISENE term of the Council has not been extended. We 
do not understand why the procedure adopted by 


the Government of India has not been followed. i 
to be introduced, hence His Excellenc Constitutional reforms are about 


( y the Viceroy thought i t 
extend the term following the precedent of the Minto-Morley” Pods — the 
Government of Madras have refused to follow the law of the Government of 
India, and seem to have acted on the 


ria pe principle of i . , ; 
they have treated with indifference the Gesaenent of Sellen ieeolide usteaian 
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Would that the Government of Madras were to break from al) connexion with the 
Supreme Government we should then be in a position to congratulate it. 


As to the firing on Mapilas and the treatment of the dead it says the most 


parbarous thing of all was that the corpses were burnt. The injury caused oy 
this act to Muhammadan sentiments needs no description. , : | 


41. In an article under this heading in the Dasabhaktan, of the 13th March, 
which is continuation of an article under the same 

heading that appeared in a previous issue and has 
been abstracted in paragraph 48 of Report No. 9 of 1919, a correspondent refers 
to the plea advanced by the anti-Home Rulers that the very fact of the Indians 
having been conquered showed that they were incapable of defending themselves 
and that they were therefore unfit for Home Rule oe | pointing to several instances 
such as Canada and South Africa where conquered countries and races have been 
given self-government, observes that this plea cannot hold good in the case of India 
alone and adds:—The multiplicity of castes, creeds and languages prevailing in 
India is quoted against her. But is there a greater diversity in India in these points 
than in Austro-Hungary, Switzerland or America? Then again these differences 
are bound to age gt with the spread of education. The Native States like 
Mysore, Baroda and Hyderabad which are progressing more rapidly in adminis- 
trative matters than British India, are also instances to prove that diversity of race 
or creed cannot be a clog to Home Rule. Though there may not be sufficient 
facilities now to establish the same type of Government throughout India, there 
does not appear to be anything to prevent the introduction of the element of 
Home Rule at least in the administration of the provinces. Our reply to the 
newspapers like the Englishman, which always cry that Home Rule will be granted 
to us only when we are able to protect ourselves, is that they should look at their 
own countries before condemning us. But for the certainty of England coming 
to the rescue of Australia and Canada, the former would have been devoured by 
Japan ten years back and the latter annexed by the United States of America. 
Taking England herself, can she stand alone ina war? Itis no secret that, in 
every war within the last 50 years, assistance has been rendered to her by the 
colonies and India. Will any one on this account boldly declare that Australia, 
Canada or England is unfit for Home Rule? So it is a folly to bring forward this 
argument in the case of India alone. Moreover, the disappearance of the valour 
of the ordinary people is due to the Arms Act. | 


42. Referring to a statement said to have been made by one Mr. Fortesque 
The loyalty of the Indi in a recent speech of his in London that the British 
ee rn ee should be ever grateful to Indians for the services 
rendered by the latter and that nothing has been done by His Majesty in return 
for these services, the Desabhaktan, of the 13th March, says :—Every sensible man 
will admit that this is quite true. Like this gentleman, many Britishers have 
_— and written in praise of the loyalty and patience of the Indians, and yet 
the bureaucrats, as if unmindful of this, block the acquisition of liberty by the 
Indians, by enacting cruel laws. Now the Government of India are trying to 
introduce such laws as a reward for the help and services of the Indians! And 
the Anglo-Indian papers say that this is British justice! Can Mr. Fortesque be 
unaware of what is happeningin India? | 
The Desabhaktan, of the 18th March, publishes the first portion of an 
The | alt t the Indi article on this subject from the pen of a corre- 
ee spondent, who begins it with the remark that India 
has been the abode of loyalty from time immemorial and makes the following 
observations among others.—There is a great difference between the loyalty of 
the western countries and that of the Indians. The westerns will establish a 
monarchy one day, convert it into democracy another day and change it again to 
anarchism on the third. They will not be afraid of even murdering their king. 
Many are the stories, abounding in the history of the west, of kings having been 
hunted down and killed like animals without the least sympathy. . . They 
say that the king and the people live amicably in a representative system of 
government. But anarchism has not disappeared from western countries, even 
after they had attained such a form of government. The reason for all this is 
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that loyalty is not inculcated to them as a type of devotion to god. ‘T’o them the- 
killing of animals is quite natural and convenient and, if they judge our loyalty 
from their standard, it will not be clear to them. -They should judge it from the 
religious basis we give toit. . . The authorities think that anarchism exists in 
this country, which has never seen or heard of it. ‘I'hey not only think so, but 
declare it openly and even decide to enact a law to check it. 


43. The Vaisyamitran, of the 24th February, observes:—As the vaccinators 
re have not got the required education, they are not 
Vaccination. able to adjust the quantity of lymph according to 
the condition and the constitution of children. bene people fearing that they 
will be liable to fine if they fail to present their children for vaccination on the 
appointed day,-and some others fearing that they will incur the displeasure of 
the vaccinators if they say that the children are ill, do not acquaint the vacci- 
nators with the actual condition of the children, and when these children are 
vaccinated much inconvenience is caused to them. Further, the lancet used in 
vaccinating an unhealthy child, by being used for vaccinating a healthy one, 
carries the germs of disease from one child to another. To prevent this kind of 
infection, the lancets should be properly sterilized. It is not known why these 
things are not carried out in practice, though there are rules enjoining these 
duties. It is incumbent on the District Medical and Sanitary Officer to see that 
these things are strictly attended to, and that the disease of one child is prevented 
from spreading to another. 


44. Referring to the proscription by Sir Harcourt Butler of the address of 
Doctor Ansari delivered by him as the Chairman of 

The Government and popular the Reception Committee of the All-India Moslem 
peas League last year, the Va:syamitran, of the 24th 
February, writes:—The power of interpreting the expressions, loyalty and 
disloyalty, rests only with the authorities. The law is not quite clear on this 
point. It is only in consideration of this that the authorities want further 
repressive measures. The bureaucrats have been acting against the guod of the 


' public, taking advantage of certain differences of opinion among the people and 


ValstaMiTRan, 


sith Epb. 1919. 


preventing them from protesting against the actions of the bureaucrats affecting 
the liberty of the public. When factions spring up amongst us agreeably to 
their policy of ‘ Divide and rule’, the bureaucrats, finding it difficult to accom- 
plish their objects easily, begin to blame us and draw our attention to the split 
among us. ‘lhe authorities repress as they like even the leaders chosen by the 
public. Want of union is the only cause for all this. 


45. Condemning the policy and the action of the moderates, the Vatsyamitran, 
Cha aiiniiin of the 24th February, asks why, at the present 
7 eecatigessaiie’ time, when President Wilson is both preaching and 
carrying into effect the policy of self-determination for every country in the 
world, certain people styling themselves as moderates should like to be in the 
sition of slaves, and observes:—What to say of these moderates who take an 
interest in speaking disparagingly of the resolutions of the Congress which 
represent the Indian public opinion? At the present time when the people are 
expressing their opinions realising well their responsibilities, it will be profitless 
if these moderates do not change their old views. Public opinion should receive 
foremost attention at a time when the Rowlatt Bills are pressing us. The 
bureaucrats cannot flout public opinion as they like. The authorities who were 
giving out formerly that all unnecessary agitation was due to a portion of the 
educated classes, can very well find out, from the large number of telegrams 
received every day condemning the Rowlatt Bills, how at present the people are 
realising their hardships. . . These moderates, acting on the words of the 
authorities, threaten us that if the Rowlatt Bills are opposed, the Reforms Bill 
will not be passed in the Parliament. We urge that the Government will pay 
proper attention to the public opinion without accepting only the opinion of 8 
party. 
46. Anent the resolution mee seg by the Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Narasimha Ayyar 
: at the last meeting of the local Legislative Council 
mR that the Government should prohibit juvenile 
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smoking by law, the Desabhaktan, of the 14th March, remarks that, while such a 
law has been passed in every country in the west on the request of the parents, the 
Government in India would not pay any heed to the prayer of the parents in this 
matter and adds :-—As the evil habit of smoking can be prevented only by a law 
passed by the Government, it is necessary that they should take an interest in this 
matter. How long are they going to waste time without realising this? We 
are surprised at the statement of Mr. Davidson that there is nothing to show that 
this habit is increasing, and that the Government should know first that the public 
are anxious to have a law on this subject. Is not the opinion expressed by Indian 
doctors and popular leaders, that this is a horrible habit, the opinion of the public ? 
Does not the suggestion of fifteen municipalities in this Presidency that such a law 
should be passed, represent public opinion? Need we point out that it will be cruel 
‘on the part of the Government to put off, on false excuses, any action to get rid 
of this horrible habit which is spreading among youths, and thereby to help its 
further growth ? 


Referring to the Hon’ble Mr. Narasimha Ayyar’s resolution calling for A*punarsrarma, 
State legislation to prohibit smoking among boys, 14th Mar. 1919, 
the Andhrapatrika, of the 14th March, asks why a 
law which was found necessary in the l'ravancore State is not required in the 
Madras Presidency especially in view of the fact that the bad habit is increasing 
here. 

47. The Desabhakian, of the 14th March, writes as follows about His =s«5=axran, 


| Madras, : 
nk enihial Excellency Lord ‘Pentland:—We regret very 1th Mar. 1919. 


much to learn that Lord Pentland, who. spoke 
disparagingly of the Home Rulers two years back from the Nilgiris, the Secretary 
for Scotland that interned Mrs. Besant who has devoted herself for the service of 
the country, the magnanimous soul that secured the conviction of Dr. P. Varada- 
yajulu Nayudu, the Tilak of the South, who was touring round the villages, the 
great archer that aimed an arrow at the ‘ poor Desabhatian’ whose guiding 
rinciple is always devotion to country, King and God, and the Britisher, who, 
y the exercise of authority, prevented one from speaking in the vernacular, is 
getting away from Madras on the 28th instant. Though we are sorry at his 
leaving our midst so soon, it seems to be necessary that, having stayed in this hot 
Presidency for nearly six and a half years, he should now proceed to England to 
cool his brains. Unlike other Provincial Governors, he stayed here for 
more than six and a half years, and he did rare things within this period. He has 
made it impossible for his name to be forgotton for ever. 


Boys and smoking. 


48. Adverting to the question raised at the last meeting of the Legislative Dewannaxran, 
Ae eT ae the propriety of Mr. K. STIN1Vasa 14th Mar. 1919. 
ole . Rao, the District Judge of Guntir, having 
ublished a book entitled ‘Crisis in India’ the , 
Desabhaktan, of the 14th M ae says:—This question did not elicit any proper 
reply. Why? Are the Government supporting his book, because it is in their 
arene Can even the Government rules operate differently with different 
people ? 


49. The Desabhaktan, of the 14th March, writes:—It appears the Irishmen a 

The condition of labourers in 2° 2t care for the laws of the Government and jah Mar 1919. 
India. that the Irish labourers strike work all of a sudden 
} and cause many troubles to the people by trans- 
gressing all legal bounds and yet there is no one to check them. In India, if 
labourers, having grievances, strike work with the object of getting these 
redressed, the Anglo-Indians find fault with them. How long are the labourers to 
be without seeking any means of getting their grievances redressed ? Cannot the 
Anglo-Indian merchants spend even a small amount of the immense profits they 
are making for the welfare of the labourers? Itis the belief of the Christians 
that the profits earned by the labour of men, who are not protected properly, will 
not last for long, Let the managers of the Madras Tramway Compdny note this 


principle. 
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DusaBuAzTar, The Cesabhaktan hes a leader on this subject, in its issue of the 15th 
i6th Mar 1019. March, ine which it says:—The condition of labourers in India is very pitiable. 
Strikes are of frequent occurrence everywhere. It is only ignorant persons, 
who have no feeling of humanity, that can say that the labourers go on 
strike wantonly. The cause of these strikes is only poverty of the labourers and 
the pertinacity and the lack of sympathy of the capitalists. ‘There have been a 
number of strikes in Madras. The Buckingham and Karnatic Mills were closed 
twice and caused very great distress to innumerable poor labourers. The work- 
men of the Madras Tramway Company struck work once already and they are on 
strike again. It is now five days since this strike began. Both sides are 
stubborn, which results in great hardships to the public. We would remind Lord 
Pentland that the Governor of Bombay did not sleep when there was recently a 
serious strike there. Why cannot our Governor follow the example of his 
colleague at Bombay? We do not know if he is deceived by the words of the 
Anglo-Indian papers and other papers that prove treacherous to their country that 
strikes are due to the instigation of political agitators. The labourers have not 
derived any benefit-under the regimé of Lord Pentland. The bureaucrats have 
learnt the lesson very well of attributing any small disturbance at any place on 
any account to the work of political agitators. What can we do for this? Let 
the Tramway workmen stand unitedly and resolutely by truth and they are sure 
‘ to win a victory. 


a, 50. The Desabhuktan, of the 15th March, publishes in Tamil an extract from 
15th Mar. 1919. is taaemen” the Independent, which refers to the Saturday 
has Review, of England, having ridiculed Sir 8S. P. Sinha 
as a ‘blackman’ and invites the attention of the British officials in India toa 
letter said to have been written by the late Queen Victoria to the Duke of 
Cambridge appreciating the qualities of the Indians and strongly condemning 
their being described as blackmen. 
Swapssamiraan, The Swadesamitran, of the 15th March, also refers to the attack on Sir 
15th Mar. 1919. 9. P. Sinha by the Saturday Review and quotes the letter of Queen Victoria. 


Daavinay, 51. Dwelling at length on the barbarous deeds of the Bolsheviks and referring 
+ PA to their threat to spread their views throughout 
18th Mar. 1919 India and the Bolsheviks. us 


Asia and chiefly in India, the L’ravidan, of the 13th 
March, remarks :—It is said that Mr. Lenin proposes to invade India with an 
army twenty lakhs strong during the summer. Even if this becomes a fact, most 
of the Bolsheviks will, it is certain, succumb to the climatic conditions of this 
country. Though they are huge in numbers, they have no military training. 
They are more a gang of armed robbers than an efficient expeditionary force. 
Traitors to the country who are indulging in anarchical acts will be very anxious 
to welcome the Bolsheviks. At this time a few so-called patriots are making 
a strong agitation to secure liberty for India. No doubt it is a natural desire that 
we should love the country in which we are born and brought up, and this love 
engenders in us a communal feeling and induces us to seek the progress of the 
country and the advancement of our brethren. But if patriotism is carried to 
excess and gets mixed up with undesirable ideas, it will breed sedition. Some of 
our patriots are associating with anarchists who entertain seditious ideas. The 
anarchists are awaiting the arrival of Bolsheviks, who are threatening to invade 
India. Further, to facilitate the spreading of their views in India, the Bolsheviks 
have organized an Indian association in Russia and are issuing through it pamph- 
lets which are likely to start a seditious movement here. We urge that, at this 
juncture, it will be well if our Government who have already allowed a barbarous 
movement to transgress its limits, take a little precaution in this matter. 
Janipan-i-Rozear, 


Madras, The Jaridah-t-Rozgar, of the 15th March, has a leader on the subject 
16th Mar. 1919. lee ott tn Teta which is briefly to this effect:--The Bolshevik 
RP oy plunderers, who exceedingly abhor all law and 


, ; | order whether human or Divine in its origin, are 
roud of their two leaders, Lenin and Trotsky. Lenin boasts that next spring 
e will attack India with two million men. We think Lenin’s dream is not 3 

whit inferior to the German Kaiser’s vision. ee 
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52. The Hindu Nesan, a, hey 15th Pap observes :—The introduction of 

is system is the best way t : 
Foreign value payable postal mon from making an unj A baa ie Ok te 
system. ag purchaser is saved unnecessary loss, and the Gov- 
ernment will get increased postal revenue. The Government of India have, for 
some time, been considering over the introduction of this system between England 
and India. It is stated that the European Trades Associations in India are 
objecting to it. It is but natural that the huge profits they are now making will 
go down by tiis system. We trust that the Government will, without caring 
for their objection, introduce the system between England and India. 


53. Remarking that this Commission is the most fortunate of all the 
Commissions and Committees formed by the Gov- 
ernment till now, the Swadesamitran, of the 15th 
March, writes :-—Though many years have elapsed since the Decentralization 
Commission, the Famine Commission, the Public Services Commission and the 
Irrigation Commission have submitted their reports, still many of their recom- 
mendations have not been given effect to. Had the recommendations of the 
Famine and Irrigation Commissions been given effect to, the country would have 
been more prosperous. While such recommendations remain unattended to, the 
Government have resolved to carry out the recommendations of the Rowlatt 
Commission immediately. During the discussion in the Legislative Council on 
certain amendments to the Kowlatt Bills, the member who spoke on behalf of the 
Government quoted the recommendation uf the Commission as being against 
them. Ata time when even such divine works as the Vedas, the Bible and the 
Koran are attributed to the human authorship, the Rowlatt report is credited with 
a divine character. 


54. The Dravidan, of the 17th March, reproduces in Tamil the sentiments of 
an article appearing in the Justice of the 15th idem 
Industrial unrest in India. : eel, 
‘ under this heading, pointing’ out the necessity for 
the Government to effect certain reforms to prevent labour troubles in India. 


55. The Desabhakian of the 17th and the Dravidan, of the 18th March, repub- 
ee lish from the Times what appears to be a proclama- 
i tion issued by an anarchist organization in a Russian 
town in which all women there between the age of 17 and 32 are declared to be 
the common property of the town, and rules are laid down about the restrictions 
subject to which they will be available for men, and the former paper comments 
as follows upon this proclamation :—-What other evidence is needed to show that 
western civilization 1s characterised by a bestial feeling? When we see how 
women are respected in India and how they are treated in the western countries, 
the glory of our land will become patent. When we consider the extent to which 
western civilisation. has spread among women, their lack of knowledge is well 
brought out. What do we learn from this but that it will take many centuries 
for the west to acquire a spiritual feeling. : 


56. Adverting to a statement said to have been made by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice T. Sadasiva Ayyar that he had to 
m7 Government and the resign his office as the Vice-Chancellor of the 
yc Mr. Justice T. Sedasivs wational University to suit the wishes of the Gov- 
spe : ernment, the Desabhaktan, of the 18th March, 
observes :—It is reprehensible that the Executive Government should treat like 
this one occupying a high judicial office. They have no power to interfere with 
the National University and as such, how can they exercise their authority over 
those holding office in that University? Our local Government are perhaps 
unaware of true Britishers like Sir John’ Woodrofte condemning the existing 
system of education in India. The National University has been started only for 
the purpose of spreading such an education as will conduce to the progress of this 
country. It isa fact admitted by all that it is only national education that 1s 
suitable to the Indian youths. It is not, therefore, desirable that the local Gov- 
ernment should, without understanding these things, take such high-handed steps 
on the advice of experts like Doctor Nayar. 


The Rowlatt Commission. 


Hrepvu Nusay, . 


. 16th Mar: 1919,. 


SwapesaMrraan, 
Madres, 
16th Mar, 1919. 


Daavrpas, 
Madras, 
17th Mar. 1919. 
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Madras, 
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Madras, 
18th Mar. 1919. 
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The Hindu Nesan, of the 18th March, also refers to this subject and, remarking 
that the Government have a wrong impression of the National Education Movement, 
adds :—Many Indians deem this movement to be necessary and think that there ig 
nothing hostile to the Government therein. If the Government opine otherwise 
they will do well to apprise the people of it openly. Such side-hits at it, as the 
present action, will excite the people, which the Government should avoid. 
Further, we have been under the impression that the Indian Judicial Service igs 
not subject to the Executive Government in India. We do not know on what 
authority the Government of India have interfered in this mutter. 


57. The Desabhaktan, of the 17th March, writes :—The main reason for the 
moderates detesting this movement and for some 
The passive resistance move- who profess to be nationalists not evincing much 
mens. interest in it, is the low opinion they have of the 
devine principle of patriotism. Patriotism is not developed by mere talk but by, 
one’s own efforts. How many of our popular leaders have endured suffering for 
the sake of their motherland? How many have entered rison to establish a 
principle? Only two names strike us in this connexion and they are Tilak and 
Gandhi. Mr. Tilak’s entering the prison thrice and undergoing several hardships 
was only for our sake. Even now, he has gone to England only for our sake. 
Who does not know the sacrifices made by Mr. Gandhi for us and the suffering 
undergone by himin South Africa? The present day Indian patriots do not 
oppose the officials unnecessarily. They condemn the action of the officials only 
when they resort to measures which are hostile to the progress of the country. 
Even this opposition will indeed be mild. ‘his is the idea of several people now 
about patriotism and that is the cause of the passive resistance movement being 
detested by the moderates and bewildering some nationalists. The first thing to 
be done by one taking the vow laid down by Mr. Gandhi is to be convinced 
beyond doubt, before refusing to obey a measure of Government, that that measure 
is an unjust one. There is not the least doubt that the 'Rowlatt Bills and certain 
other cruel laws are unjust ones. So every one loving liberty and independence 
should’ necessarily disobey these laws. Numerous will be the difficulties 
which one taking this vow will have to face, and it may even lead to death. 
But those who take it should not flinch at any cost. The path of liberty will 
not be a bed of roses. It will be full of thorns. If we are not prepared to 
suffer cruel afflictions, the country can never be benefited. It will be a vain 
dream to expect to acquire liberty in course of time by adopting the old proce- 
dure. Seli-sacrifice is the only means of obtaining liberty. brethren! If you 
are really anxious about the progress of your country, recognise Messrs. Gandhi 
and ‘Tilak as your preceptors and be prepared to enter prison and suffer hardships. 
Passive resistance is the only suitable weapon for a weak race, which has been 
undergoing suffering for a long time. Mr. Gandhi who inculcated the use of this 
weapon in South Africa and Kaira will be in ourjmidst to-morrow. True patriots 
and the sincere disciples of Mr. Gandhi should take the Satyagraha vow without 
delay. It is only this vow that will help to acquire liberty by righteous means. 


The Desabhakian, of the 18th March, in welcoming Mr. Gandhi to Madras 
describes him as the spiritual lustre which dispels the darkness of the present day 
civilization afflicting mother Bharata, which roots out all fiendish qualities, which 
protects the right of man and which is going to reduce to ashes the Rowlatt Law 
that aims at injuring the life of mother Bharata and adds:—lIt is only the soul 
force of passive resistance that can help India to regain the liberty that she has 
lost. India has passed the age of fighting with weapons. It is the opinion of the 
Indians that the countries, where the practice of afflicting other lives by means of 
weapons prevails, are those in which the human spirit of righteousness has not 
spread. India is now going to preach to the world the spiritual doctrine that it 
should be hereafter ruled by a high righteous method. Cruel laws like the Arms Act 
and the Press Act are unnecessary for her and it isa folly to pass the Rowlatt 
Law along with these. We do not know what kind of creatures the Indjans were 
taken to be by the Rowlatt Committee, for them to have made such barbarous 
recommendations. If these are passed into law, every right by birth will cease 
to be in India, and the only thing that can prevent this is soul force.’ Those who 
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take to this force cannot be curbed or ruined by any one. Mr. Gandhi thinks 
that the Tamil land is famous for passive resistance, for it is the Tamils that 
struggled valiantly when this moment was set on foot in South Africa. 
O Madrasis! Therefore enlist in the army of passive resisters under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Gandhi. We will not call them Indians, who are ashamed or who 
refuse to follow Mr. Gandhi. When are we to show our patriotism, union, 
capacity and zeal if not-now, when the liberty of Mother Bharata is being robbed. 
If you want to live in the world as men, sign the Satyagraha vow of Mr. Gandhi. 
This is the time for saving the honour of mother Bharata. For her sake you can 
lose your honoar and enter prison. Be prepared to follow the example of 
Mr. Gandhi. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 15th March, publishes a communication from 
the pen of a correspondent who describes the Tamil 
7 equivalent of ‘ Passive resistance’ to mean literally 
ment. the ‘ force of truth’ and makes the following obser- 
vations among others quoting instances from ancient history of passive resisters :— 
Neither the power of wealth nor any other power on earth can stand before this 
goul-force. This force is superior to brutal force and ordinary rudeness. Physical 
force, the force of arms on any other force, as for the matter of that, will not 
affect soul-force. . . This will drive away all kinds of despotism and injustice. 
As long as the people are willingly or unwillingly subject to a system of govern- 
ment, a resort to this force will lead to complete victory. We have two ways, 
viz. (1) the adoption of passive resistance when we are asked to obey an unjust 
law and (2) securing the repeal of the law by demonstrating our soul-force by 
undergoing a punishment provided in the law until the rulers or the legislators 
feel for us. . . If this force spreads throughout the world, the tyranny of 
autocracy and the power of militarism will disappear. ‘The foolish views of 
power which have disturbed the west and are also spreading in the east will be 
crushed. ; 

Keferring to the opposition{raised in Madras to the adoption of the passive 
resistance movement, the Swadesamitran, of the 17th March, observes :-—Though 
Sir William Vincent openly avowed in the Council meeting the other day that he 
was not afraid of the passive resistance movement, the growth of the movement 
surely be causing anxiety to bim and other officials. Justas the manifesto issued 
by some members of the Legislative Council has obtained approbation and 
curtailed the anxiety of the Government, there is no doubt that the cable of the 
Madras moderates ‘will also do a similar service to the bureaucrats and Anglo- 
Indians. We hope the names of the Madras moderates will be noted in red ink 
in the list of the sincere friends of the Government. It appears some of them 
have stated that, if this movement spreads in the country, passive resistance is 
likely to lead to active resistance, which is dangerous to the country. We admit 
that active resistance will cause danger. But the basis of the passive resistance 
movement is that one should subject himself to the authority of the officials and 
willingly endure the punishment imposed by them. The great saint who success- 
fully preached and practised this principle without harming others in thought, 
word or deed, has now come forward to lead the movement. Was there any 
solitary instance of any one resorting to active resistance, as a result of his working 
this movement in South Africa? Was there any the slightest deviation when he 
let it in Kaira? We should be grateful to the moderates for their having stated 
that they hate the Rowlatt Bills.. What will they do, if these become law? ‘The 
Bengalee says that the agitation which secured the annulment of the partition of 
Bengal, is not lost to the people and may be set-up now. How can Mr. Gandhi’s 
movement block such an agitation? Those that come forward to Join this 
movement should be prepared to sacrifice everything. Let those that are so* 

repared follow Mr. Gandhi and let those who are not so bold join the agitation. 
he history of Mr. Gandhi will show that passive resisters will be ready to help 
the Government if an occasion requires it. The method of passive resistance will 


never lead to unrest or disturbance. 


Referring to the arrival of Mr. Gandhi in Madras the Swadesamitran, of the Swavssacrus, , 
18th March, ‘observes :—The sight and association of Mr. Gandhi should increase a 
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the mental strength of our people and make them follow him and secure a victory 
fur the eternal truth. It is stated that Jesus Christ asked his followers to come 
with the cross on their shoulders, implying thereby that they should be prepared 
to meet with death if necessary. Similarly Mahatma Gandhi is leading, with the 
cross on his shoulders, and asks his followers to carry the same cross. Just as 
Jesus prayed to God to forgive his tormentors, even while he was gasping for his 
life on the cross, the followers of Mr. Gandhi should have the strength of mind 
to suffer everything and at the same time love every one, and they are sure to 
achieve their object. Even those who oppose Mr. Gandhi admit the purity of his 
heart. What strikes a pure heart is the truth. Tue words of others will be 
tinged with their own individual opinions. So we should follow the word of 
Mr. Gandhi in preference to the advice of others. He asks people to follow him 
with the cross. Will the sons of Bharata do this boldly ? 


The same paper also refers to the manifesto issued by some of the’ Madras 
Moderates against this movement and to the cable sent by them protesting 
against the enactment of the Rowlatt law and says:—Though the majority of the 
Indians are gradually losing their faith in the process of petitions, prayers and 
appeals, no one can find fault with a few sticking to the old ways. e expect 
the Government to be grateful to the moderation and unparalleled loyalty of 
these moderates. But the passive resistance movement will not wane by this. 
Truth will win inthe end. This is the experience of the world. 


Referring to the passive resistance of Mr. Gandhi anent the Rowlatt Bills, 
the Andirapatrika, of the 12th March, writes in its 
leader under this heading :—. . Passive resist- 
ance is free from brute force of any form. The Rowlatt Bills are a menace to 


Passive resistance. 


the common rights of men, and have called forth a strong agitation in the country 


against them both the Moderates and the Nationalists are unanimoasly condemning 
them. There is no more effective weapon than passive resistance for Indians to 
combat the Rowlatt Bills which are no better than a canker to individual freedom. 

Ry the grace of God, may Mahatma Gandhi succeed in his attempts to 
establish the sacred rights of man and to show the greatness of soul-power to his 


own countrymen as well as to the outside world by leading the movement of 
passive resistance. 


Commeniing to the Andhras the passive resistance movement started by 
Mr. Gandhi anent the Rowlatt Bills, a correspondent 
to the Andhrapatrika, of the 13th March, writes 
under this heading:—. . The protest made by the people to the Government 
against the Rowlatt Bills as being detrimental to their just rights, has not been 
respected. ‘This is an insult to every self-respecting Indian and it is, therefore, 


the duty of every Indian to spread the passive resistance movement started by 
Mahatma Gandhi. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 18th March, publishes in Telugu the proceed- 


ings of the meeting held on the beach on the i7th 
instant to support the Satyagraha movement of 


4 r. Gandhi, the resolutions passed and summaries of the speeches delivered 
thereat. 


58. The Desabhaktan and the Swadesamitran, of the 6th and 7th March, 


respectively publish in Tamil a summary of the 
proceedings of this anniversary in which one of the 
ca speakers is reported to have attributed the ruin of 
the Indian industries to the development of the western trade in this country, 
‘and said that liberty was essential for restoring the original greatness of India, 
and the President to have observed as follows in the course of his speech :—Our 
ancients devoted their attention to religious matters and sought after soul force. 
Our ancient kings were working for the good of the people, while on account of 
the present rulers being of a different nation from the ruled, our grievances remain 


without any redress because of the bureaucrats. in spite of th itish 
rule is a highly righteous one. on ae ee aia that the Britis 


Passive resistance. 


Passive resistance. 


The third anniversary of the 
Arcot Peoples’ Association. 
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59. Observing that the attitude of the local Government does not seem to have Hspv Neus, 
Saliaes ablehse. undergone any change regarding the Indian systems Lith Mar 4919. 
| 7 of medicine since August ldst, when a resolution 
was moved on this subject in the Legislative Council, the Hindu Nesan, of the 17th 
March, says :—It is now stated that Doctor Koman, who has been placed on special 
duty to investigate about the Indian drugs, will be engaged in his work through- 
out the year 1919. We trust that his report will make the Government encourage 
the Indian systems of medicine. The Government should soon recognise the 


nature and advantages of these systems which have been doing good to lakhs of 
people from time immemorial. ° 


80. Quoting the opinion said to have been recently expressed’*by the Maha- Hv Nass, 
| raja Scindia that, if the ‘curious’ principle, that 17th Mar. 1919. 

ikea official prestige should always be maintained, is 

applied in practice, it will increase heart-burning and discontent in the countr ly 

the Hindu Nesan, of the 17th March, observes:—It might have happened that, in 

some cases, the Indian kings acted as they liked without caring for public opinion. 

But the reason for this is the belief of the people that their kings deem it to be 

their first duty to care for the welfare of their subjects. And again if an Indian 

king had at any time done anything according to his own sweet will, he, being a 

native of India, had the inclination and capacity to ascertain the real views and 

aspirations of the people and satisfy them. As much stress is laid on prestige 

now, it looks as if the authorities want to compel the people to believe that they 

are all-knowing and infallible, and that they have an admirable experience and 

skill. Without realising the truth of the observation of the Maharaja Scindia 

about the consequences of making much of the prestige of the authorities, the 

Indians are blamed as being ungrateful in unnecessarily accusing the authorities. 

Let the authorities understand the real cause of the people’s discontent and 

distrust, at least after hearing the words of the Maharaja. 


The prestige of authority. | 


61. Referring to a statement said to have been made by General Townshend Swapzsaurraun, 
of Mesopotamia fame at London recently, that it 17th Mar. 1919. 
was the British troops that saved Kut and that, bat 
for them, everything would have gone wrong, the Swadesamitran, of the 17th 
March, observes :—Does not the above statement show that none except the 
British were the saviours of that city ? The trouble taken by 8,000 Indian troops 
for that city-is known throughout the world. Has he forgotten this fact? If the 
slur cast on the Indian soldiers is to be removed, the officers of the Indian army 
should furnish an explanation at once. 3 


62. The Swadesamitran, of the 17th March, reproduces in Tamil an extract Swspzsamraan, 

from the Independent to the following effect :—Th® " 17th Mar. 1919. 
The popular leaders and the duty of the Indian members on the Legislative 

Aagislasive Council. Council is to stand by the people whom they 

represent. If they are present in the Council after Black Bills are psssed, it will 

be a disgrace to them and they will besides be betraying their country. They 

should secede from the Council, considering their own dignity and the country’s 

welfare, and fulfil their duty by supporting the people. 


63. The Lukopakari, of the 17th March, comments as follows on this ‘fprsxaas 
vi subject :—The main industry of India is agricul- 17th Mar. isis. 

The Imperial budget for tyre and it is not advancing on account of the 
1919-1920. insufficiency of facilities of irrigation. While this 
item requires an enormous amount of expenditure, the major portion of the 
revenue is allowed for the military and the railways. When all the armies in 
India were taken to the front during the war, there was no disturbance whatever 
in India, which would itself make one conclude that it is unnecessary to maintain 
an army in this country. If one has to be maintained here for the protection of 
the British Empire, its expenditure should be met by that Empire and not thrust 
upon India. If India is deemed to be a training ground for the British army, the 
proper course will be for all the countries constituting the Empire to shara its 
expenditure. For the protection of India, an army may be raised in India alone, 
which will also reduce the expenditure. Considering that it 1s military pride 


An insult to the Indian troops. 
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na | | that has been the cause of the great war, it is being decided by the Peace Con- 
ihe eae ference that every Government should reduce its military strength. The forma-. 
aii Wet | tion of the League of Nations again makes it unnecessary for any Government to 

: ; have a large army. If the opinions of the popular representatives in the Council 
| 1 Ae are acted upon, education, industries, agriculture and sanitation will not be so 
Lay i bad in India as they are now. At this juncture when there is a great famine in 
: India, when the Indians are steeped in ignorance, when lakhs of people are dying 
of diseases and when the economic condition is low on account of the paucity of 
industrial and commercial advancement, a very liberal provision should have been 
made for the expertditure on these items. But what can wedo? Our voice does 
not prevail. 


SwaprsHasanst, The Swadeshabhimani, of the 14th March, writes:—It is wrong to over- 
Pe ye 1938 The Imperial Budget. estimate the expenditure and, under-estimate the 


receipts. For, such estimates prevent the popular 
representatives from making suggestions in regard to such important matters of 
public interest as education, as the budget gives the Government handle for 
pleading dearth of funds. The public will not fail to find that the new Finanoe 
Member is not free from this failing which is a general characteristic of all Finance 
Members. . . The excessive allotment for military expenditure is a matter 
which cannot be ignored. Pnor to the outbreak of the war the Government 
radually raised the expenditure to 33 crores because of the Russian bugbear. 
uring the four years of war again, the expenditure steadily increased. Durin 
the current year it reached the colossal sum of 66 crores! Granting that this was 
indispensable in view of the importance of winning the war, how is it at all 
reasonable, proper or just to burden the country with a military expenditure of 
i 63 crores even after the war has terminated? T'o continue a war measure like 
wi . the Defence of India Act in the shape of the Rowlatt Bill or to continue war 


expenditure even in times of peace, is something like taking quinine even after 
the fever is gone. But the terrible effect of such measures on the country will be 
far more depressing than that of quinine on a patient. 


ANDHRAVAMT, 64. With reference to the article of Mr. C. F. Andrews on the condition of 
a the Indians in the Fiji Islands appearing in the 
_ The condition of the Indians yWogern Review, for December 1918, a correspondent 
in the Fiji Isles.- to the Andhravani, of the 21st December, writes :— 
Considering the greater commission allowed for the recruitment of 
women, it is no wonder that the recruiting agents who are all for the most part 
natives of the Fiji Isles stoop to any mean action. It is true that love of money 
would induce people todo deeds however bad, but it is highly regrettable that 
such mean acts should be done in this twentieth century of advanced civilization 
in India under the British Flag. What will England say now on this subject. 
; England that has been the birth place of such heroes as Wilberforce and Cobden 
who put an end to slavery and slave trade—England that has taken the vow to 

‘prevent slave trade in the world for all time to come? . . . Mahatma Gandhi 
\ has emphasized the fact that the indenture system is the main cause for such a heart- 
g _ rending state of affairs. It is clear that immorality will not disappear unless all 
the contracts executed under that system are cancelled. . . Since most of the 
labourers in the Fiji Isles belong to the Tamil and Telugu countries, it is the 


duty of the Tamilians and the Andhras to carry on vigorous constitutional agitation 
to have these grievances redressed. | 
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Mi , \  Aupmmararares, 65. Reviewing the report 2 the Local Boards and the Union Panchayats for 
fay oad "1919. ae ‘7-18, the Anahrapatrita, of the 12th March, 
3 Vat 2 ae 12th Mer. 1919 t os rapa » OF the arch, 
hil: ke orth crops observes:— . . The Act allows three-fourths 


| of the local body to be elected members. It is said 
Bi that at the end of the year under report, the Government have come to the 
i conclusion that the time has come to have two-thirds of the members by election. 
Hh y But it 1s not understood why all the members even in such local bodies should not 
ae —. be elected. Considering the Madras City Municipal Bill, we cannot hope that the 
ae people will be allowed their legitimate place in local self-government. . - 
ta\ ae _« From the above figures, it will be readily seen that the number of the elected 
members in‘ the union panchayats is very small. There is no good of suck 
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panchayats to the people. Unless the members are elected, th ™ 
eegreel in the somitiion of the people. » there can no 


66. Referring to the wees or y; ame ey Municipal Bill in the local 
’ Legisiative Council and that on the Rowlatt Bills 
The helplessness of the people. — im the Imperial Legislative Council, the Azdhra- 
pairika, of the 13th March, writes under this heading :—. . The Bill has been 
fully condemned by the Corporation for whose benefit it has been drawn up. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Rajagopala Achari and the Advocate-General tried to defend it. 
But their arguments were torn to pieces by the Hon’ble Mr. Ranga Achari and 
other members. In spite of the non-official opposition to the Bill and in spite of 
its condemnation by the Corporation, the Government have not thought it fit to 
ve in. The Government of India is showing a similar attitude towards the 
Rowlatt Bills in the Imperial Legislative Council. His Excellency the 
Viceroy tried to explain the omission from the Select Committee’s report of 
the minutes of dissent written by Messrs. Khaparde, Patel and Malaviya. But 
his explanation is not at all satisfactory. At last it wag resolved that the 
consideration of the Select Committee’s report should be immediately taken up. 
However loud the people cry, what the Government have in mind cannot but 
come to pass. Is any other proof needed to show the helplessness of the people ? 
The importance of introducing responsible government in the Central as well as 
the Provincial Governments will now be understood. There is no wonder in 
making such laws on the strength of official majority. Will the soul-power of the 
eople manifest itself now? The future well-being of the country entirely 
Repeats upon it. 


67. With reference to the eg some non-official members towards the 
ae adras City Municipal Bill during the debate on it 
Whatever is granted, willdo! i, the local Lasitiiivee Council, the Andhrapatrika, 
of the 14th March, writes in its leader under this heading :—. It is known 
from experience that in the present state of things neither the willingness nor the 
unwillingness of the people can alter the will of the authorities. But people 
never thought that the non-official members would behave in such a regrettable 
way. . . The Bill violates the fundamental principles of local self-government. 
It has been condemned by the Corporation itself. . It is true that the 
Bill contains some progressive changes. But these do not relate to the main 
principles. The acceptance of such a useless Bill at the present juncture cannot 
but be detrimental to future progress. When it was newly introduced, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Ramachandra Rao requested its postponement till the introduction of 
the scheme of reforms. Such being the case, it is not understood why he voted 
against Mr. Ranga Achari’s amendment. It is not also understood why Doctor 
Nayar whose opposition to the Bill was extraordinary absented himself from 
yesterday’s Council meeting. We do not know whether it was a sign of passive 
resistance or the result of a wavering mind. ‘The popular representatives have lost 
a fitting opportunity to help the cause of local self-government by putting on a bold 
attitude. Instead of representing tlie popular disapproval of the Bill by unani- 
mously voting against it, they acted in a manner contrary to the public opinion. 
It is strange that they should have treated even the protest of the Corporation 
with little respect. It has become a habit with she pre peocr: e to slide back 
at critical moments. It is a pity that they should yield to reactionary forces. It 
is idle for them to dream that they can change the attitude of the Government by 
means of speeches and resolutions, so long as the Morley reforms remain in force. 
Their solid unanimity would have a strong moral effect. It is highly regrettable 
that many of the popular representatives should give in with regard to the 
Madras City Municipal Bill, not being able to show even their moral courage. 


68. With reference to the debate on the Rowlatt Bills in the Imperial 

Legislative Council, the Andhrapatrika, of the 14th 

Fruitless attempts. March, writes under this heading:—. . . The 

non-official members have joined the Select Committee on the Rowlatt Bills 
ple who could see no good of their joining it. 


som he wishes of the . mic 
ow during the debate, their amendments also have not been productive of any j 
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useful result. 


sion even at this stage. 
proceedings of the Council will b 
so far, not even a single amen 
accepted by the Government. 
sign of relaxation. 
which may be arouse 
tives are only { 
lightly the high tension of the public feeling w 
cannot promote the safety of the country. © 


Sir W 


That they 


holding up threats to the Government. 


ment to properly define the term ‘ revolutionary movement’. . 
the difficulties which the people have to face at the hands of judges who cannot 


distinguish revolutionary movements from others. 


Mr. Kha 


that the Council should settle to what part or parts of the country t 
extend, but Sir W. Vincent replied that it would make the authority of the 


Executive body nominal. 
tive body which wants absolute powers should accept such a proposal. 


True! 


h 


It is not understood why they did ‘not withdraw’ from the discys- 
should still persist 12 taking part in the 
e a matter for ridicule. From the cables received 
dment proposed by them seems to have been 
The official members have not shown the least 
illiam Vincent seems to think that the agitation 
d will be merely artificial and that the popular representa- 
That he should treat so 
ith regard to the Rowlatt Bills 
Mr. Sarma wanted the Govern- 
Many will be 


arde proposed 
e Acts should 


It is an idle dream to suppose that the Execu- 


Mr. 


Khaparde also made a proposal requesting some facilities in the matter of appeals. 
But there is no reason whatever to expect a place for judicial trial in a measure 
The more we see the 
condition of the. popular representatives, the greater grows our pity for them. 
‘heir patience is really wonderful in view of the fact that they should move 


which wants to do away with the authority of law courts. 


amendment after amendment, though every one of them is blown up. 


69. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Andhrapairika, of the 14th 
March, complains that a heavy discount is being 


An appeal to the Government 


officials 


taken on currency notes at Pithapuram and that 
the village officers as well as the local police are 


indifferent in the matters and appeals to the Government to take immediate 


action in the matter. 


70. The Andhraprakasika, of the 14th March, reproduces from the Kisina- 
patrika a correspondent’s view, with reference to 
the declaration by the Government of the Vuyyur 
estate as an impartible estate, that it is not in the interests of the country to 


Impartible estates. 


create any more impartible estates. 


71. In its, leader under this heading, the Sudarsini, of the lst March, 


Outbrust of famine. 
in the matter, which does n 


writes :—. 


It is to be understood from 
newspapers that the Government are taking interest 
ot, however, seem to produce any practical results. 


Though the Government have issued orders prohibiting the export of foodstuffs 
from one district to another, the usual malpractices are still going on secretly. 

_. There isa rumour that Government servants are buying the major part of 
the commandeered quantity of food-grains, in spite of the orders of the Govern- 


ment that it should be sold to the 


poor at a very low price. 


The Govern- 


ment said long ago that they would sell a particular sort of cloth at a cheap price 
to the poor. But till now we have not been able to see it in the market. The 


poor people are in dire need of cloth, and we request the Government to bestir 
themselves again in the matter. 


enormous profits, thereby putting the general public to hard suffering. . 
for the kerosene oil famine, 


poor who are sufferers 
solution for it in time. 


.: Thougb crops have yielded d produce 
this year, high prices are still ruling in the Shubes eR eget 


he Government will, 
. therefore, do well to have an eye upon wholesale merchants who want to gain 


As 


we are afraid that it will excite the feelings of the 
of great injustice, unless the Government find a proper 


_ 72. Referring to kerosene oil famine at Guntir under this heading, Desabhi- 


Guntir news. 


their food in the eveni ‘ 
should be in: such a pb 
without oil for light. 


mani remarks :—. 
is increasing. Some 
nly and go to sleep. 
condition without food 


The kerosene-oil trouble 
ple are obliged to take 
e day has come when we 
to eat, without cloth to wear and 
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73. In an article under this heading, the Andhrabagar, for October 1918 (recei- 


ved on 8th March 1919), observes:—. . Thus 
nt — eaivens _ all our export trade ig the hands of foreigners. 
Asfor import trade, it is again foreigners who supply us with articles coming from 
abroad. The steamer charges also go to foreigners, as the steamers carrying 
articles to and from our country belong tothem. . . Similarly, all banks are 
theirs. . - EKveu the steamers and railways which are used yor conveyance of 
articles from one part to another within the country are owned by foreigners. 
To a large extent, it is foreign merchants who control this internal export and 
import trade. . . There are many reasons why foreigners should have all the 
profit while we are in dire need of food and cloth, notwithstanding the fact that 
we have such a vast commerce. One of these reasons is the absence of proper 
enterprise among our young men. . . The question which every country has 
been considering since the close of the war is: “‘ how to become greater?” Our 
country also will have to consider this question and try to have such provisions 
as will enable her to transfer this great commerce from the hands of foreigners 
into those of her own children. 


74. In an article under this heading, the Andhrabazar, for October 1918, descri- 
bes the relations which existed between the King and 
the people in ancient India and makes the following 
observations among others :--For a long time, our 
mother India has been suffering degradation. By 
that degradation is not meant the hardship, the misery which the people have been 
enduring from successive outbursts of famine. However regrettable these troubles 
may be in themselves, there is one other fact which is many times more regret- 
table than all these, and that 1s the attempt on the partjof foreigners to destroy the 
greatness and the fair name of India. ‘This is the greatest of all her sufferings. 
The attack is being pushed on vigourously in certain respects just now. It is 
said that India never before enjoyed a good government, and that the people have 
never been accustomed to take part in the administration of the country. Have 
such statements been written after reading history or without reading it? How 
can it be without reading history? No, they have been written by those who, 
having read history, want to gain their own ends by wilfully saying that we are 
a people good for nothing. ‘I'hese people try to make us believe in their words. 
And some of our own countrymen nod their heads to such statements. 

It is said not only that we were backward in the past, but alsu that we can- 
not become an advanced nation at any time in future. The damage which such 
statements entail is simply indescribable. . . There are definite instances to 


The King and the people in 
Hindu polity and the election of 
the King. 


show that the people used to elect a king who possessed all the abovementioned . 


virtues Let us take for example the following text from the Rig Veda: “ I have 
brought you. Stand in the middle. May all these people elect you. . . 
Similar passages occur in the Adharva Veda. 


75. Referring to the view of Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao regarding the propriety 
oo 3 of the Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Narasimha Ayyar trying 
ve Coren 0 to address the Local Legislative Council in Tamil, 


wisp peers Sars Heyer. the Andhrapatrika, of the 17th March, observes :— 


. . .«.. We doubted the propriety of Lord Pentland in objecting to the action of 
Mr. Narasimha Ayyar, when once he has consented to the provision in the new 
Madras City Municipal Bill, which dispenses with the qualification of English 
knowledge in the members of Corporation. The Madras Mail also expresses the 
same doubt. . . The Irish and,the| Welsh people arejtrying to improve their res- 
pective vernaculars. As has been pointed out by Mr. Madhava Rao, the carrying 
on of the administration in vernaculars would minimise its cost and will meer 
lead to redistribution of provinces on language basis. . . This is the right 
moment for the Andhras especially to educate the people on the linguistic provin- 
ah ge Z Macph bout the decision of the 
6 i 7) nt of Mr. Macpherson about the decision or 
™. = ae zi sa Serial Atel to release the Irish Sinn Feiners 
_ release of the Sinn Feiners. now interned in England, the Andh: apatrika, of the 


° y? 


17th March, remarks:— ’. . . While the British Government has decided to 
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release even the Irish Sinn Feiners, it is not understood why the Government of 
India do not set at liberty the Indian internees. 

77. In its leader under this heading, the Kistnapatrika, of the 15th March, 

sketches. the various influences at work in India 

The advent of Rabindranath. thot have led up to the advent of Rabindranath and 


makes the following observations among others:— . . . The power and 
potency of the western civilisation, unlike that of the Muhammadan, began its 
campaign in another way. Jt was not satisfied with mere dominion. It did not 
stop with mere commercial greatness. It has ascended the preceptorial seat itself, 
and begun to import knowledge to Hindu boys and girls. It seeks to extend its 
conquest over the vitals of the Indian, and to bind him by the spell of western 
civilisation. The Westerners have not actually demolished our templés with 
crow-bars ; but they have seen that they are covered with cob-webs. They have 
not converted us to their faith with the threat of the sword; but they have 
instilled inté us an aversion for our faith. By means of the magic of their 
scientific culture, they have, in every way, promoted an infidelity in our own 
Dharma (faith). The glamour of western civilisation has gained a complete 
mastery over a section of our countrymen, and rendered them renegades to their 
religion, and apostles of a foreign faith. . . While the western continents are 
under a death-dealing conflagration, the powers of India cannot continue to be in 
atrance. To rouse her from this trance and exhort her to proclaim her divine 
message to the world, Rabindranath has come “ut of his Santiniketan. . . Ata 
time when petty nationalism is reducing the whole world to ashes, it is the 
mission of India to establish there in the Sanatana Dharma (eternal truth), “ all 
this is Brahman ”—‘ All this’, comprising not only mankind embracing all the 
races within its fold, but also the whole animate and inanimate nature. Modern 
civilisation has led a compaign against nature, and carved for itself an artificial 
life within walls of stone. Activity that knows no rest, competition untouched 
with love, search after material pleasures with an insatiate thirst, and scepticism 
that does not tolerate faith have metamorphosed man into a Rakshasa. 
Fancying that they have been triumphing over nature, the Westerners are 
becoming more and more dependent on her. The shackles of sensual comforts are 
becoming more rigid than ever. Factories founded on sciences have been under- 
mining human society. Man without humanity may grow potent; but he is no 
longer a man. He is an Asura (Rakshasa). He cannot shake off his Asuric nature 
without becoming a votary of nature. . . Qh, civilized man! Thou hast 
made thy life artificial, and hast been suffering from incessant pangs, the out- 
come of restless competition, insatiate thirst, and burning hunger. Rise and 
come out, contemplate nature and become her votary, and purge thyself. 
Nature will then confer on you all pleasures, and grant you bliss. This is the 
message of India. 


78. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Kistnapatrika, of the 15th 
March, writes:—. . . Just as, economically, 
ee re capital accumulates in the hands of a few mil- 
lionaires, politically also, the whole world is gathered under a few big Empires. 
Small independent States are thrown to the back-ground, weak nations are subju- 
gated by stronger ones. Separate nationalities only exist in name, the real power 
vesting in the hands of a few gentlemen who happen to occupy high offices in 
the State. It is these people who have brought about every war in the past, the 
innocent masses having been always sacrificed on the field as so many dumb cattle. 
It is for the private henefit of a few men that dominions are extended, weak 
nations are conquered and commercial centres are acquired. The labouring classes 
of these various Empires are not so greatly benefitted by them, after all. Forsaking 
all the teachings of J esus Christ, the missionaries would back up these sclf- 
seeking few and picking quarrels becomes instruments of war. The wars waged 
by the Europeans in Asia, America and Africa were only murders of unarmed 
and undisciplined people. . . Thus, the theory of federation believes that the 
well-being of the world cannot be secured unless the high-sounding idea of 
separate nationalities is given up and the whole human society is organised into 
& federation of nations and works in harmony. , . This federation theory has 


The federation theory. 
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deen called forth by considerations of wealth. The problem of ; 
how to make an equal distribution of wealth among all the people > They de = 
at all seem to be troubled by the inquiry as to how to minimise material pleasures 
and render life pure. Neither the Federation theory nor the theory of separate 
nationalities can establish peace in the world, until this inquiry is taken up in 
right earvest. 


79. Referring to the aay | seer nay De se afr. of the National 4*pmaaratara, 
niversity by Mr. Justice Sadasiva Ayyar, which 

was published‘in New /ndia, the A adirepetrden, of saponenes 

the 18th March, observes :—. . . This news cannot but come as a surprise on 

many. The. National University has no_ political bearing. It is improper to 

forbid Government servants to take part in it on the mere ground that some 

political workers are working init. . . Such restrictions are detrimental to the 

fundamental rights of officials. ‘hough the Indian Civil Service officials have 

discussed political questions and tried to oppose the Montagu scheme, no action 

has been taken about them, and a District Judge who wrote a book on politics 

condemning popular aspirations, has not been criticised. In these circumstances 

it is altogether improper that restrictions should be laid on Mr. Justice Sadasiva 

Ayyar for having taken part in an educational movement. ‘The people should 

not leave the subject here, but should try to get a proper answer to this 

question. 

80. Referring tothe opposition of some official members toa resolution in A*D™BsParama, 
.,,._. the Bombay Legislative Council, relating to the 18th Mar. 1919. 
4 an Bombay Legislative treatment of strangers by officials, the Andhra- 

Gounee. patrika, of the 18th March, remarks:—. . . The 
Government have promised to inquire into the subject of offering a seat to res- 
pectable or. An inquiry is needed to settle this common matter! The 
opposition of officials to the most ordinary form of courtesy being shown to 
zamindars only shows their narrowness of mind. 


81. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 18th March, gives in aes, 

| Telugu an extract from the Independent, anent the 18th Mar. 1919. 
The boldness of Mr. Nara- conduct of Mr. Narasimha Ayyar in attempting to 
cums Ayyer. speak in ‘Tamil and stating that such a practice is 
in vogue already in the United Provinces Legislative Council and is bound to be 
generally adopted after the introduction of the Montagu scheme. . . It is an 
error, observes the paper, to suppose that a knowledge of English is indispensable 


for understanding political matters. 
Referring to the Hon’ble Mr. Narasimha Ayyar’s attempt to speak in ae 
Tamil in the Legislative Council, the Sampad Mysore, 
The Hon’ble Mr. Narasimha s}}yudaya, of the 20th March, writes: ~All Indians °°“ 191% 
Ayyar. : will be grateful to Mr. Narasimha Ayyar. Everyone 
should study politics and the rules and regulations in force and learn to argue 
without infringing the rules. Such persons will be triumphant wherever they 


may be. | — . 
82. the meeting recently held in the Council Hall to consider 4*>=nararama, 
> NE Ae? the adorn: the Andhrapatrika, of the 18th Ith Mare 1919. 


A meeting about the food- March, remarks under this heading:—. . . We 
problem. cannot think that the complicate food-problem will 


be solved by such a secret meeting. | 

83. Referring to the letter of a correspondent to the London Daily News em 
regarding the attempts of the Welsh people to get 18th Mar. isis. 
Home Rule for ‘ Wales . self-government, the Andhrapatrika, of the 18th 


When the desire for Home Rule is so marked even in 
: overnment, what wonder is 


A strange news. 


March, asks:—. . . 
England which already enjoys a full measnre of self-g 


there, if it is strongly felt in other countries ? 
| the Government to have the 4*>™24rz4xssra, 


Ly | t made b 
oo moo District Court at Bellary on the ground 15th Mar. i939. 


The Anantapur District Court. O¢ want of proper accommodation to the Listrict 
Judge at Anantapur, the Andhraprakasika, of the 15th March, observes in its leader 


ANDHRAPRAKASIEA, 


Madras, 
17th Mar. 1919. 
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SwApEsHABHIMANI, 


14th’ Mer. 1919. 
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under this heading:— . . . If itis proposed to hold the Anantapur District 
Court at Bellary as a temporary measure till a proper residence for the officer jg 
secured or constructed at Anantapur, we have nothing to say against the arrange. 
ment. But if besides residence, other comforts such as club, European society 

etc., are kept in view, will it not be at that Viswakarma (the creator) is to 
be called in. There will be no objection to having some building at Anantapur, 
rendered fit for residence after making sufficient repairs. It is not at all proper 
to hold the Anantapur Court at Bellary on the ground that a proper building for 
the Judge is not available at the former place. . . The Ramnad District Court 
is being held at Madura. . . We ——— this idea of holding at one and the 
same place the courts of two separate districts . . The failure on the part of 
the Government to comply with such reasonable requests of the people as those 
relating to municipal administration, transfer of courts, and a larger measure of 
responsibility in the Government is, we think, regrettalle, undesirable and 
productive of discontent. 


85. Replying to the criticism of the Ayurvedic system of medicine made b 

Doctor Sutherland in an article contributed to the 
Medical Gagette, the Andhraprakasika, of the 17th 
March, says:— . - - It is an indisputable fact that English medical men 
excel in surgery. But it must be clearly said that they are ignorant of the 
properties ot drugs and medicines, and cannot, therefore, successfully administer: 
them. ‘They do not know how to prepare oils, powders, electuaries, etc. Such 
preparations have been effective in curing even a hopeless case of leprosy, the full 
details of which were published by us some time back. The reputation of the 


Ayurvedic system will not suffer in the least, merely because Doctor Sutherland 
has deprecated it. 


The Ayurvedic system. 


56. In continuation of an article in a previous issue on the dearth of small 


ae | , coins, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 14th March, under 
The oat ae —e the heading ‘‘ Why should an ascetic be hoisted on 
the stake” ? writes :—The Hon’ble Sir James Meston said that coins to the value 


12 crores had only recently been issued into currency. But we must remember 
that the population of India is 33 crores. This means that there will be a rupee 
worth of coins for every two persons and a half on an average. How is it possible 
to infer from this that the people have been hoarding coins? Even of these 
12 crores referred to, who knows what portion is held by the European merchants. 
Is it surprising that there should be dearth of coins when each citizen cannot 
have even half a rupee’s worth of coins on an average? The same is the case with 
sovereigns too. ‘I'he European merchants being persons who do mostly foreign 
trade, they have practically a monopoly of the sovereign circulation. Is it not 
like pouring salt water on a wound then, to accuse the Indians groundlessly of 
hoarding up or melting coins for ornaments? ‘To fail to issue a sufficient quantity 
of coins and when the people suffer, to lay the blame at their own door is to let 
go the offender and hoist an (innocent) ascetic on the stake. If there should be 
one pitcher of water available for a thousand people, what portion of it can each 
have individually and how far can it quench the thirst of those people? Unfortu- 
nately for us, we no longer live in the days of miracles when even that small 
quantity should suffice for all. This is not the timeto think of escaping the 
blame by accusing the people of hoarding. What do the people gain by hoarding 


when there is sufficient coin in currency? We trust the authorities will take a 


far-seeing and sympathetic attitude in ascertaining the real cause of the suffering 
among the people instead of dis 


laying thei cna 3 ° : 
tions like the above. playing their genius in making groundless accuss 


87. Referring to the forfeiture of the ‘security deposited by the Desabhaktan, 
The Desabhaktan and the free. %, Paper which the Government considered was 
dom of the press. isloyal, and to the demand of a further security of 


; Rs. 5,000, th 
remarks that the order has cause q ,» the Kerala Sanchari, of the 12th March, 


eat aritati 
that the curtailment of the rece hi of the arenas e TORY poogne, Gaa overver 
ing the agitation already existin g on this 


press in this way results only in increas- 
score. 
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88. The Swadeshabhimani, bs “7 14th March, writes:—It is not surprising voteemntoneanitl, 
at the securities obtained fr wad 
The Press Act and* the should be forfeited to Botcenel. or, thoes ane Se 
Desabhaktan. object of that measure (the Press Act) is to obtain 
securities from the presses. It will be quite in the ordinary course of things 
therefore, 1f securities are obtained, or those that have been given are forfeited. 
This by itself is not at all surprising. W hat surprises us in this connexion is that 
the authorities do not disclose businesslike qualities in forfeiting such securities. 
Desabhaktan case is an instance in point. ‘The Government forfeits the security 
by stating that some of the articles published in June and July were objectionable, 
some seven Or eight months after they were published. How businesslike ! 
Why were the authorities quiet till now? If they did not discover the objection- 
able nature of those articles at that time, they could have given the garb of 
objection at least to some of the recent articles. N obody could object to that. 
Is it not strange and unjust to punish now for what was published such a long 
time back? But when the Press Act itself is so inconsistent with public opinion, 
we should not wonder if the operation of that Act should also involve incon- 
sistencies like the above. 


$9. The Pauran, of igre 1094 M.E. (January-March' 1919), 
one points out that the recent Mappilla riot in Malabar 
na sites toes 28 furnishes two lessons for the Usreramneak (CO) me. aeae 
urgent necessity of regulating the relations between the janmis and the tenants (Jan.-Mar. 1919). 
and (2) the necessity for the immediate repeal of the Arms Act, which does not 
prevent the unruly from wearing arms and deprives the loyal and law-abiding 
citizens of all means of self-defence. 


90. The Margadarsi, of the 14th March, also points out that the root cause of  Manoapazm, 
the recent riot as well as of all previous riots in ye a 
Malabar is ‘the unsatisfactory position of the Malabar 

tenant who has no permanent hold on the land and is absolutely at the mercy of 

the janmi who often illtreats him. More than once the Government have set 

about to improve the condition of the Malabar tenant and to secure to him perma- 

nency of holding, but no action whatever seems to have been taken on the report 

of the Commission appointed to advise the Government on the subject and on the 


memoranda of Mr. Logan and others. 


91. A note in the Margadarsi, of the 14th March, remarks that the budget  Maneapana, 

The Indian Budget. presented by Sir James Meston was carefully pre- 14th Mar. 1919. 
pared with public welfare in view. It considers 

that the large allotment under the head ‘ Railway’ is essential for the prosperity 

. the country. It endorses the warning against the popular tendency of hoarding 

silver. , 


92, The Mukhbir-i-Dakhan, oi the 5th March, in publishing the intelligence Mox=s-+Daxmam, 
ee ae received with reference to the murder of the late sth mar. 1919. 
Majesty the y Amir Habibullah 27 by an unknown person, comments upon his 
—* life as follows:—The late Amir was a great states- 
man and a far-sighted Sovereign. Though his 
policy was not as severe as that of his late father Amir Abdur Rahman Khan, yet 
@ was eminently successful in taming his turbulent tribes. At the same time he 
raised a well-disciplined army so that nothing might be wanting in the adminis- 
tration of the country. His acting upon the Arabic dictum ‘ Travel‘ about the 
earth’ by visiting India, obtained for him invaluable experience and extensive 
knowledge. P 
With reference to the Russo-British Convention, he acted so prudently that 
it proved very beneficial to Afghanistan. Otherwise the difficulties that led to 
the weakness of Persia might have operated in Afghanistan. _ 
__ His maintenance of the neutrality during the war in spite of all German 
instigations is a palpable proof of his wisdom, foresight and wide knowledge. If 
he had not done so what difficulties might Afghanistan not had to face ? 
- The editor thinks that the murderer may have committed the deed on the 


grounds of ‘self-interest, and hopes that the Afghan Government will leave no 


stone unturned to get at the truth. 


Janmi vr. tenant. 


Qaum1 Rerost, 


Janipan-i-Rozeas, 


16th Mar. 1919. 


Dravipa®, 


Madras, 
11th Mar. 1919. 
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93. The Jaridah-i-Rosgar, of the 6th March, has a leader on this subject of 
which tbe following is a summary:—In com- 
menting on this compliéated question we can 
emphatically assert that British supremacy depends, to a great extent, on Naval 
Power. With reference to the engagement off Falkland Islands in which the 
British Admiral defeated the German fleet under the German Admiral Von Spyd 
it is obvious how the British Naval Power succeeded in lowering the enemy’s 
prestige. ‘Che Navy not only displays the dignity of the empire, but asserts in 
safeguarding merchant ships and fishing fleets. 


94. The Qaum: Report, of the 9th March, has 
The day of proof. a leader on the marginally-noted subject, which is 
briefly to this effect. as 

The Muslim Herald suggests to Mussalmans the advisability of holding a 
general meeting to give expression to their feelings and desires on the question 
of Khalifate, etc. The writer concurs in the opinion and says it should be acted 
upon, so that the far-reaching power of Islam might be demonstrated. _ 

He proceeds to say that now is the time to inform the Government in a lucid 
and clear manner that our hopes are connected with this office that every one of 
us desires that friendly relations may be re-established between the two Islamic 
Powers. 

Our demand consists of only this that the King-Emperor’s Government 
should act according to its promises and allow the holy places of Islam to remain 
in the hands of Mussalmans. 

If the Government does not fall in with this view, there can be no hope of 
success at the Peace Conference. The religious aspirations of six crores of 
Indian Mussalmans are not without foundation, and the question is more important 
and worthy of consideration than that of the labour strike. 

The Qaumi Heport, of the 9th Masch, in an item defines, ‘ Passive resist- 
ance’ thus at the request of one Muhammad Husain :— 

‘¢ Passive resistance ” for which Mr. Gandhi has advised, connotes loyalty to 
truth, that is to say not acting against one’sconvictions. ‘ Passive Resistance’ isa 
translation of an English idiom. It is the custom in Europe, when a part 


regards an order or law as illegal it refuses to obey it regardless of the 
consequences. 


95. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 15th March, writes:—It gives us great 


a al pleasure to hear that Sir Alexander Cardew will 
ir Alexander Cardew to act act as Governor during the interregnum between 
as Govervor. : 

the departure of His Excellency: Lord Pentland, 
the present Governor, and the arrival of His Excellency Lord Willingdon. 


Sir Alexander is an energetic and popular officer who has gradually climbed to 
the top of the ladder. | 


Naval administration. 


IT].—LeeisbaTIon. 


96. Reiterating its view that these Bills should be passed into law as they 


| : .  @re indispensable for the progress of the count 
~ roe erm Bills and passive and for the maintenance iy peace therein = 
remarking that it is not desirable to follow the 
policy of passive resistance which is advocated by some extremists, the Dravidan, 
of the 11th March, observes :—Thongh the Madras Times acquiesces in this view, 
it seems to have got a little staggered at the loud cry of passive resistance. It 
suggests, as aremedy to remove unrest and, dissension, the appointment of an 


Indian officer for carrying into effect the Rowlatt Bills when they become law. 
Perhaps the paper deems. the appointment of a moderate to be necessary! The 
Government have not yet correctly guaged the time-serving policy and unsteady 
actions of the moderates. It is well-known to many that the moderates are @ 
party who separated themselves from 


" the extremists with a view to gain their 
object as much as possible. However, as these moderates now make a show of 
being favourable to the Government, the latter have begun to esteem them highly, 
discarding in a way even the sincere non-Brahman leaders. It is not known wh 


the Madras Times holds such a strange view. If an Indian officer should be 


4 
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appointed as suggested by this paper, there is little doubt that it will only be 
setting the fox to sa the geese. Though it is proper that one of the leaders 
from among the non-Brahman community which forms the bulk of the population 
-of the country, should be appointed to such a post, still past events indicate that 
the Englishmen and the Government will, without doing so, only appoint a 
moderate Brahman with a sweet tongue. Instead of their doing so, we have to 
point out that it will be desirable to appoint an Englishman of upright views and 
correct principles. 


Remarking that the interview which Mr. Gandhi had with the Viceroy, 
afforded him an opportunity to clearly explain in 
person the readiness of most of the people to resort 
to passive resistance in case the Rowlatt Bills are 
‘passed into law, the Hindu Nesun, of the 12th March, observes:—The Satyagraha 
cry has been started in right earnest, and has taken deep root. It seems that it 
will very soon spread to every nook and corner of the country. There is room 
to think that the people will, in large numbers, join the Satyagraha party. The 
Government should, under the present circumstances, yield to the unanimous 
opinion of the public and drop the Rowlatt ills. Otherwise, they should be 
reparcd to meet with the serious consequences of the Satyagraha vow which will 
be observed by the people. The Government should not venture to pass the Bills 
on the strength of the fact that some of the moderate leaders are not in favour of 
this vow. Sir Narayan Chandravarkar, who may be deemed to be the foremost 
among the moderate leaders, characterises these Bills as highly objectionable and 
cruel. It is not meet for those who ure known as the leaders of the Indian 
ople and those who are styled as the representatives of any section of the 
ndian public to belittle the strong opposition of the public. By their doing so, 
the Government would take to ways which are likely to create discontent and 
unrest among the people. This will result in evil. So the course to be followed 
by the Indian patriots at this juncture becomes clear. The Bills are of a nature 
to subvert the fundamental rights of citizenship of the people. They will have to 
be passed into law in opposition to the views of the public as well as those of the 
pular representatives on the Legislative Council, and so they will not be 
inding on the people. . . Soul-force which is involved in the Satyzgraha vow 
is superior to military strength. Without resorting to either of those forces, 
Swaraj can never be achieved and an intelligent agitation cannot be started. 
Swaraj which has been secured without any efforts cannot be Swaray at all. We 
should not refrain from demonstrating the excellence of the soul-force through the 
Satyagraha vow, because some of the leaders object to it and the Government 
hate the same. These leaders and the authorities of the Government should 
properly realise the strength of soul-force and pay heed to it. Otherwise, the 
other kind of force, namely, the military strength will prevail. Our people have 
come forward to resort to the superior force, and the publication of the names of 
the persons who have thus come forward, will help the Government to understand 
what strength the movement has since gathered. 

Expressing its approval of the scheme proposed by Mr. Gandhi to have 
branch committees in every province, district, taluk and village to that appointed 
for deciding what other laws than the Rowlatt laws are to come within the 
purview of the passive resistance movement, the Desabhaktan, of the i 3th March, 
says :—Instead of starting a movement all of a sudden and dropping it after a time, 
thereby giving room for ridicule, it is well to make proper arrangements, after 
mature consideration, for this movement to spread throughout India. It is certain 
that the passive resistance movement will live for ever, as it relies upon soul-force. 
In Mr. Gandhi’s words, all the present grievances and hardships of the Indians 
will be rooted out by passive resistance. Every patriot should come forward to 
support this movement. He is no true Indian who obstructs or slights this. We 
should consider him only to have brute force. So, brethren! follow Mr. Gandhi. 

ee to a public meeting of ladies held in Bombay recently, for protest- 
ing against the Rowlatt Bills, the Desabhakian, of the 13th March, observes :-— 
These Bills are being condemned in every nook and corner of the country. 


The Rowlatt Bills and pasecive 
resistance. 


Cannot the Government yield to public opinion at least on seeing this? Need 


Hinpu Nusa, 
Madras, 
12th Mar. 1919. 


DxsaBuAKTAR, 


Madras, 
13th Mar. 1919. 


DusaBHakTAan, 


Madras, 
18th Mar. 1919. 
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we say that it is madness for them to think that they jwill lose their prestige by 
) _ doing-so? . 


Gwapzsamiraay, The Swadesamitran, of the 14th March, also refers to the decision of the ladieg 
4 F 14th Mar. i919. of Bombay to resort to passive resistance and asks whether stress need be laid 


upon the special feature in even women, who are considered to be weak, coming 
out to begin a struggle. 


Daavrpay, The Dravidan, of the 5th and the Hindu Nesan, of the 7th March, the 


Madras ; ; 
5th Mar. 1919. : .  Swadesamitran, of the 8th idem, and the Desabhaktan 
Hupv Nzsx, 0 dos eae Swadesamitran, of the 10th idem, publish, 


adras, ° . : 
7th Mar. 1919. some in full and some in abstract, the pr. ceedings 
SwammiameA¥, of public meetings recently held at Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Madras, respectively, 
eth Mar. 1919.. for protesting against the Rowlatt Bills and adopting the policy of passive 


Peunx™™, resistance in case the Bills are passed. | 
me SwaDESAMITRAN, 
: | Madras, 
(| } 10th Mar. 1919. 
i. Deanne, Remarking that it is unnocessary to say that the whole of India should now 


4 14th Mar’ 1019. reflect the spirit of Mr. Gandhi, who is described by the paper as having vowed to 
Aidh consume the poison that is to originate from Delhi, the Desabhaktan, of the 

| 14th March, says :—In the Imperial Legislative Council, the amendments moved 

by the Honourable Members have been negatived. His Excellency the Viceroy 
‘ has cast them all to the winds. We are grieved to see the Honourable Members 

: \ | standing in the Council bereft of all influence. The condition of the sons of 
fh Bharata in the Imperial Council has come to be that of a sea without waves and 

- tree that has dried up. The official members are elated with their victorious 
Hite position. Let the power of the bureaucrats rise to any height. Another force 
' 


ye ae 
PSO 


is also rising to controvert this and this divine force shouid spread throughout India. 
The only thing that true Indians should resort to hereafter is passive 
resistance. Men have been created only to endure suffering. One who endures 
suffering in this world for the sake of others attains salvation soon. Sieters! 
Brethren!! Look atthe condition of Mother Bharata. ‘I‘hink about the hardships 
of the sons of Bharata in the Legislative Council. Come up to join Mr. Gandhi 
who has come forward to relieve our misery. 
4 DasaBuaxktan, Referring to the arrival of Mrs. Sarojini Nayudu here in connexion with the 
: | 16 Mee vo19, protest againt the Rowlatt Bills, the Desabhakian, of the 15th March, expresses the 
ben that her arrival at least may infuse a new enthusiasm in the people here 
bar and adds :—While thousands of people have taken the vow of passive resistance in 
bj Bombay, the number of men who have offered to take this vow here is only about 
,” a hundred. This is really strange! Madras isthe most important of the different 
' provinces in India and the people of this Presidency are in no way inferior to 
iva’ those of other Presidencies. What, then, is the reason for Mahatinua Gandhi’s 
in preachings not being acted upon here? Every hour is very important to us now, 
Bh | and we should not make any furtherdelay. The official members are unanimoual 
: *" | : opposing and negativing every amendment in the Imperial Legislative Council. 
Ft A at least the popular leaders should adopt the vow laid down by 
ian Mahatma Gandhi, without discussing its wording. brethren and sisters of the 
! { | | Tamil land! Get upfrom yoursleep! The war drum is sounding. Mr. Gandhi 


La has arrayed his warriors on the war front of truth and is waiting for us. The 

Bei Goddess of Virtue is standing beside him. Goddess Bharata appears a little 
ie consoled and is looking at Gandhi with a smiling look. O Tamils! Do not 

if A | delay! Gandhi is relying upon you. O sisters! Send your husbands and 
ag || brothers to the war front of truth and follow Mr. Gandhi yourselves. 

Gwapseanrraan, The Swadesamttran, of the 15th March, writes:—‘ The amendment has 


| 
7 - 
Had i! 16th Mar. 1919. . failed’ was the one chorus of the proceedings of 
| ; 3 Do naa Bills and passive the Imperial Legislative Council ahaa The 
Pt, | business transacted during the last two Ries was 


a _ almost a tug-of-war. As the parties in it were unequal, no amendment brought 
4 by the Indian members was carried. But it will ever be remembered that in 
: 


spite of this they did their duty without getting tired. Without withdrawing an 
amendment because of the failure of a similar one brought by another member, 
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one by one the members moved their amendments in succession, just like a soldier 
in the hind ranks immediately taking the position vacated by one in the front 
ranks falling down wounded by the enemy’s arrow, and proved the'r valour. 
What if they were defeated ? They are heroes still. The Government crushed 
every amendment by using the dead weight of their votes aud it is certain that 
they are determined to pass the second Bill similarly, regardless of public opinion. 
The moderate leaders, while stating that they reserve the right of opposing the 
principles of the Bil, have either by leaning towards the Government or ua- 
wittingly helped them as much as possible in passing this Bill. The explanation 
of the Viceroy for his partiality in excluding the dissenting minutes of the 
nationalist members from the select committee’s report is untenable. He has 
stated definitely that no exception could be taken to the principles of the Bill in 
the Select Committee. If so, how does he explain the statement of the moderates 
in their dissenting minutes, that they do not approve of the principles of the Bill 
and reserve their right of objecting to them? Why should the dissenting minute 
of one party that declines to accept the principles of the Bill, be accepted, while 
that of another party that says the same thing be rejected? How could their 
opinions differ because one signed the report and the other did not? id it la 
bare merely the fact that the moderates are the favoured party, while the nation- 
alists are not? The Viceroy says that because the nationalist members declined 
to sign the repost, their dissenting minutes were not accepted. How could they 
sign the report, when they did not approve of the recommendations in it? But 
the Viceroy has curiously interpreted the significance of affixing one’s signature 
to the report, to be an admission that the report contains a true version of the 

roceedings of the Committee. Even granting this, has all that transpired in the 

ommittee been stated in the report? Why have the objections of the nation- 
alists been omitted from it and why have their dissenting minutes detailing such 
objections been excluded ? How can the nationalist members sign this incomplete 
report? So it is but right that they declined to sign the report, whether their 
signing meant that they agreed to the recommendations in it, or only that they 
testified to its accuracy. We therefore hold that it is nothing short of partiality 
that the dissenting minutes of the moderates should have been accepted, while 
those of the nationalists were rejected. The Viceroy has also attempted to reply 
to our contention that there was a precedent for a dissenting minute of Mr. Malaviya 
having been accepted without his signing the report of the Select Committee. 
But he is not able to reconcile his present action with that precedent. 
He says that the former event is an exception which proves the rule. Why 
should it be taken as an exception and why can it not be construed as a 
recognition on that occasion of the right of a member of the Select Committee 
to decline to sign the report and at the same time to record a minute of 
dissent? Has any note been left on record either by the then Viceroy or the 
President of the Select Committee to the effect that a member refusing to sign 
the report has no right to record a dissenting minute and that the dissenting 
minute was accepted in the fwd case as a matter of grace? In the absence © 
of such a note, we have to take it that the dissenting minute should have been then 
accepted in recognition of the member’s right to present it and in accordance with 
the analogy ofthe practicein Parliament. ‘This right the Viceroy has now denied. 
Under these circumstances, we need not say what the attitude of the Government 
shows. The Government did not yield to the request either to postpone enforcing 
the law, if passed, or even to limit its operation only for a year. So they have 
decided to bring it into effect immediately and deny the rights of the people as 
citizens for a period of three years. For this purpose, they continue the sittin 
up to 1-30 a.m. in the night and did not rise, until all the plans chalked out by 
them had been carried out. So it is certain the law will very soon commence its 
work and what is the procedure to be adopted by the people at this juncture ? 
The time is past for praying that it should not be passed. The only means left is 
to adopt Mr. Gandhi’s satyagraha vow. What harm can result by our telling the 
Government “‘ we are weak, but we aresensitive. You are enacting a law, which 
we cannot tolerate ; we request you to repeal it, and we shall suffer until you do 
it. We are not angry with you. But we believe that you are persisting on 
account of a wrong impression”? Why should the moderates come out in haste 


DesasHAxtsy, 
Madras, 
16th Mar. 1919. 
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to oppose this movement ® Whatever be their motive, they have had their reward. 
Sir William Vincent has patted them as ‘ good boys’ and though they have thus 
obtained laurels at the hands of the Government, their act weakened the people’s 
cause. Though they may not resort to passive resistance, had they but remained 
neutral for some time longer without expressing their opinion against it, Sir 
William Vincent would not have stated that he would uot be afraid of it. In 
spite of the moderates having expressed this opinion, the satyagraha will never 
fail; this they will feel soon. Will those that espouse truth meet with failure ? 
Did not Harischandra succeed in the end? Did not the Allies that lost their 

osition at Verdun and stood by truth succeed in the end? We will also succeed. 
Truth will succeed. 


97. Referring to the amendment moved by the Hon’ble Mr. Surendranath 
The Rowlatt Bills Bannerjee that the report of the Select Committee 
is | on the first of the Bills should be circulated to the 
High Courts, Provincial Governments and public bodies for opinion, the Desa- 
bhaktan, of the 14th March, says :—Though the arguments of Mr. Bannerjee were 
quite convincing, neither the Viceroy nor the official members paid any heed to 
his words, in spite of his amendment being supported by all the members of the 
Select Committee. The Indian leaders are as anxious as the Government to get 
rid of anarchism and unrest and establish peace. So it is necessary for the 
Government to listen to their opinion also in introducing repressive measures. 
The Desabhaktan, of the 15th March, has the following running comments on 
the discussion of these Bills in the Imperial Council :—The Hon’ble Mr. Shakul 
moved an amendment to the first Bill that one tried for sedition should be convicted 
only if all the Judges trying him find him guilty and that he should be acquitted 
even if one of them differs, and the Hon’ble Mr. Patel wanted that this 
amendment at least should be accepted by the Government, seeing that the 
accused in such a case had no right of appeal. According to the repressive law 
passed in Ireland, the accused had a right of appeal. But the Rowlatt Bill denies 
even this right. So we need not say that the lot of the accused under this Bill is 
a hopeless one ; for once a man is considered to be guilty by the authorities, he is 
sure to be convicted. Is this British justice? If the Government had accepted 
at least this amendment, the people will think there is room for British justice 
revailing in India at least toa little extent. Now they cannot even think so. 
What can be done ? 


The Council meeting seems to have been held until 1-45 a.m. on the 13th 
instant and a number of amendments are said to have been disposed of in haste. 
Till now the meeting of the Imperial Council never took place during the night 
and we do not know why this procedure was followed this time. What are we 
to say of the attitude of the Viceroy, who has tried to pass the Rowlatt Bills into 
law even by holding an emergent session of the Council at night. The first part 
of the first Bill was passsed during this night session and the second part, relating 
to the measures to be adopted to prevent the starting of seditious movements in 
the country has been taken up. No une would complain against the Government, 
if the law embodying the measures proposed do not clash with justice and civiliza- 
tion. The people believed till now that there was such a thing as law in India 
and that justice was administered according to it. Now that belief has disappeared. 
Hereafter the will of the executive authorities, i.e. their orders will prevail. An 
amendment was moved by the Hon’ble Mr. Patel that this part should be omitted 
in that it would kill all political agitation in the country and lead to unnecessary 
distrust and quarrel between the executive officials and the people, and he explained 
how a man charged by the Police would be punished, without any one to care for 
him. But what of it? The Government obstinately rejected the amendment 
without any sympathy. The Hon’ble Messrs. Jinnah, Bannerjee and Sapru 
supported this amendment and clearly pointed out how the rejection of the 
amendment would be agairst ‘British justice and law. ‘The Government 
Members ignored the sound arguments adduced by these and attached the least 
importance to them. Now it is the time of the bureaucrats. What can any one 
do under these circumstances? Even the third part of the Bill was taken up. 
yesterday, and this was likewise opposed by some of the non-official members. 
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“ven here the bureaucrats won the day in‘the end. Hereafter the Government 
are sure to pass the first Bill into law without a moment’s delay. How Jong are 
the Indians to put up with this cruel law ? 


In the course of its criticism of Part I of the Second Rowlatt Bill, 
The Rowlatt Bills . the Desabhimani, of the 5th March, observes in its 
. 7 leader:—. . . The three Judges, constituting 
the new court defined in Part I of this Bill, may all be Europeans or Indians 
who belong to the Government side. Such Indians with their bias against 
popular aspirations are prone to consider the bad and not the good points in these 
questions. Naturally, every word will sound for them as sedition. They cannot 
distinguish love of one’s own country from hatred of other countries, and patriotism 
from sedition. No patriot who hae courage and boldness in him and who speaks 
out his mind fearlessly, can be safe before this Court, however loyal he may be. 
On the ground of public safety, the procedure whicli applies even to the 
-most heinous criminal has been-dispensed with in this part. ‘The absurd meanings 
given to this term have led to the imprisonment of thousands of persons in Bengal 
on suspicion. There can be no* happiness in the country till this term is clearly 
defined. . . Many people will be afraid to give false evidence in an open trial. 
Since the accused or any other person cannot expose witnesses, however false 
may be the evidence given by them, there is absolutely no wonder in injustice 
being done to the accused. This is a fundamental principle of law. Such being 
the case, it is very strange that those who are responsible for this Bill should not 
care so much for these fundamental principles. . . This is not common justice 
and it is not sanctioned in England. . . It is neither Aryan justice, nor 
British justice to try to prejudice the minds of the Judges by publishing the old 
offences committed by the accused, before his present guilt is proved. This is 
wholly unjust. . . Itis a very grave injustice to try to pumish the accused in 
the course of his trial for a new offence without framing any fresh charge at all. 
To deny him even the opportunity of establishing his innocence with regard to 
the new offence is what cannot but strike every discreet thinker as absurd. 
Should it come to light in the course of the trial that the accused committed 
murder, section 16 empowers the Court to inflict capital punishment on him for 
the offence of murder. Neither his trial, nor the crime for which he is tried, nor 
the evidence given by witnesses is about the offence of murder. Though the 
accused has no opportunity to disprove his connexion with this offence, he 
should be hanged. What perverse times! Where will justice be? The next 
section deprives the accused tried under this Bill of the right of appeal which is 
allowed in all ordinary law-courts. . . Section 18 dispenses with some princi- 
ples of evidence as laid down in the Evidence Act. In short, all those facilities 
which help the establishment of the innocence of the accused have been taken 
away, and all possible provisions to convict him have been newly laid down. 


The Pauran, of Makaram-Kumbham 1094 M.E. (January-March 1919), 

he Rowlats Bille. ° regrets that at this auspicious moment when the 

. ‘ Great Powers are trying to establish peace in the 

world and to protect the freedom of nations, the Government of India should have 

thought it fit to take up such legislative measures as cause intense pain to the 

people of India and heartily approves of the hostile attitude of the representatives 

f the people towards the measures, which will enable the executive to imprison, 

without trial, persons suspected of sedition. It is of opinion that such laws and 

the way in which some Government servants will administer them may in reality 

-help the growth of anarchist tendencies and crimes and prays that the Government 

will agreeably to public opinion and to the sense of justice now dawning on the 
world, withdraw the Bills in question. 


Writing on the same subject, the Malayali, of the 15th March, points out 
: that Indian leaders are of opinion that the anarchist 

The Rowlatt Bills. “er | 
_ tendency in India owes its origin to the wrong policy 
-of the Government, that it will disappear if the Governnrent are sympathetic 
towards Indian aspirations and that it will be a standing disgrace to the British 
_ Empire if the Government of India, instead of meting out punishment to the 
anarchists, set about passing a measure to destroy the natural freedom of all 


— - —_ —— i ee ee 
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Guntar, 
5th Mar. 1919. 


1094 M.E., 
(Jan.-Mar. 1919). 
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Indians. It is like burning a house to destroy the mice. It thinks that Lord 
Sydenham and the Anglo-Indian Association, jealous of the welfare of Indians, 
consider the Rowlatt Bills as a suitable instrument for whittling down the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Scheme. It notices the spread of agitation against the Bills and the 

ssive resistance started by Mr. Gandhi, and observes in conclusion that it is 
ren Fa clear that it will be injudicitous on the part of the Government to act in 
opposition to public opinion. : 


98. Remarking that the Madras City Municipal Bill has been passed by the 

Government on the strength of the votes in their 

The Madras City Municipal fayour in.spite of the protests of many members, 
Act. 


the Swadesamitran, of the 14th March, observes :—It 
is inexplicable that the Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao who considered 
it desirable to take up this Bill for discussion only after the introduction of the 
administrative reforms gave his consent for passing this Bill. The observations of 
the Hon’ ble Diwan Bahadur P. Rajagopala Achariyar, who spoke at length on behalf 
of the Government show that he laid great stress upon the members having been 
deceived and that he did not tealize the duty of the Government to safeguard 
the rights of the public. He said that he anticipated opposition to the provision 
in the Bill regarding the appointment of the Commissioner by the Government 
and that it was not proper for the members to have kept quiet when the Mapes 
were individually discussed and to oppose the Bill at the last moment. e admit 
that the Honourable Members erred. Can that be a sufficient explanation for the 
action of the Wovernment? What to say of the Hon’ble Mr. P. Rajagopala 
Achariyar, who occupying the position of an Indian Member is bound to seek the 
advancement of the Indians, venturing to state vpenly that taking advantage of 
the carelessness of the members, he was a party to an act which was favourable 
to the bureaucrats and prejudicial to the cause of Home Rule. Perhaps he wan- 
tonly desisted from seeking any remedy for the ill-suited provision in the Bill divest- 
ing the municipality of the power to appoint its chief officer. What if the Honour- 
able Members failed to oppose that provision? ‘This paper has thrice condemned 
it. So the statement of the Hon’ble Mr. P. Rajagopala Achariyar that no opposition 
was raised to that provision appears to have been made without any effort to 
ascertain the public opinion on this point. What if the Honourable Members had 
slept over the matter? Is it not the duty of the Government including the 
Indian Member to protest the nghts of the people? Itis highly regrettable that the 
Honourable Member should have argued in such a way as to make the public 
think that, because these members slept, they were deceived by the Government. 
He argued that steps had been taken for increasing the revenue of the munici- 
pality by an enhancement of the house-tax and profession-tax. Had the Hon’ble 
Mr. Achariyar duly considered from whom these taxes have to be collected, he 
would not have gloated over these two items. Most of the houses in this city are 
let out for rent and not occupied by the owners themselves. It is true that the 
house-rent 18, as stated by the Honourable Member, iacreasinz by leaps and 
bounds every day. It is the poor that pay these rents. So the anticipated 
increase of revenue from house-tax will thus have to be obtained only from the 
pocr. ‘The same is the case in regard to: the increase of revenue from profession- 
tax. Mr. Molony pointed out that by reducing the expenditure on water-supply 
a surplus of Rs. 2,80,000 would becume available. If the poor should have the 
required quantity of water for their use, they have to pay for it and if they cannot 
afford to pay they have to live in this hot city without sufficient water and in 
unhealthy conditions. All these go to show that the proposals made for the 
increase of revenue will only affect the poor. What provisions have been made 
in this Act to make the people with extensive property, those that hoard money, 
and companies and institutions, pay municipal taxes proportionate to their means ? 
Similarly, if the poor also are made to contribute to the municipal expenses accord- 
ing to their means, we can say that the law has been passed in a benevolent 
spirit. Will the reform scheme empower the poor to remodel the law in this 
way : 

The raridan, of the 15th March, reproduces in T'amil the sentiments of the 


Justice in its issue of the 14th idem critici the action of 
rushing the Bill through and getting it snannlt ee eee 
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99. In its leader under this heading, the Andhravani, of the 8th March, 
remarks with reference to the Rowlatt Bills :— 
ee The split which had occurred in the 
Nationalist camp at Delhi shows signs of being made up with reference to the 
Rowlatt Bills Mrs. Besant accepts the passive resistance pledge issued b 

Mahatma Gandhi. . . There has been among the people an awakening which 
is necessary for the well being and-prosperity of the country. The duty of the 
people is to make it felt by the Government. 


The duty of the people. 


100. With reference to the Budget statement in the Imperial Legislative 
Our coonomie condition. under this heading:—The Budget statement 
presented by Sir James Meston in the Imperial Legislative Council cannot be 
satisfactory to the people. The estimates made by them for the coming year 
are causing fear. (ne-half of the expenditure will be devoted to military purposes. 
The authorities have not given the details. ‘‘his expenditure is twice the amount 
which generally used to be spent on this head before the war. It will be under- 
stood from Sir J. Meston’s speech that it would remain so in future. ‘The enemy 
was defeated and the British have won the battle. It would be just on the part 
of the British to bear the cost of the Indian Army which has fought for the 
Empire and thereby to relieve India of heavy expenditure. . . The expendi- 
ture on railways will only benefit to the European merchants and capitalists and 
not the masses of this country, who are suffering from famine and pestilence. 
. . When three-fourths of the income is spent on railways and the army, the 
people of India fail to understand how it would be possible to show improvement 
in other directions. : 


101. Referring to the debate on the Rowlatt Bills in the Imperial Legislative 
The ol : Council, the Andhrapatrika, of the 15th March, 
nliewgas writes under this heading :—The discussion on the 
Rowlatt Bills is coming to a close with the rapidity of an arrow. Parliamentary 
traditions have been observed in this country in holding the discussion on the 
Rowlatt Bills during tie night, though not in other respects. .-. Sir Vincent 
rejected the amendment of Shukul, even though there was no objection to it. 
. . . Inspite of the proposals of the popular representatives for the complete 
omission of Part II in the Bill, which substitutes the power of the Executive in 
place of the authority of the law-courts, it has been retained. . . The popular 
representatives are able to silence the official members by the logic of their 
arguments; but what isthe use? ‘The drama is coming to a close and the curtain 
is about to fall. The debate on the Select Committee’s report has been finished. 
The Bill will be passed into an Act next Tuesday. It is important to consider 
about the future. 


The Sedition Bills, 


102. The Ravi, of the 18th February, supports 
the Rowlatt Bills in its leader under this heading. 


103. The Village Officer, of the 25th February, requests the Government in its 
! leader under this heading, to extend the date of 


' The Hereditary Village recelvil Yr 2 t t] . ° 

Officers Act Amendment Bill 1g representations on the Hereditary Village 
one he. opportanity for public officers will be engaged in jamabandi and other 
duties and will be unable to spare their time for 


the consideration of the Bill till then. | 


104. Under this heading, the Village Officer, of the 25th February, details the 
The difficulties of village bardships of the karnam and remarks that they are 
officers. , being borne for the sake of the hereditary right. 


105. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Village Officer, of the 25th 

; February, writes:—. . . Taluk officers are 

— ‘power over village already masters of the village people in every 

— ; respect, and to entrust to them all the powers 
exercised now by Divisional officers would indeed be a great evil. 


eae . oe PI ET EERE OP TRON IR! nga AEM UR yr H- Perna eee 


Council, the Andhravani,'of the 8th March, writes — 


Offices Act Amendment Bill to July, since village 


5 a anata 
Suh Mar. 1940. 


“ 
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106. Under this heading, the Anahrapatrika, of the 17th March, writes with 
reference to the Rowlatt Bills:— . . . The 


pular representatives have at last failed to make 
any, important alterations in the Bill. To-morrow the Bill will become an Act, 
and it is clear then that the non-official members cannot at all carry out any more 
amendments. Will they in deference to the wishes of their countrymen withdraw 
from the Council without incurring the responsibility for the passing of the 
Bill ? : ) 


107. Under this heading, the Andkrapatrika, of the 17th March, writes :—. . , 
The Maharaja of Bikanir praised Lord Chelms- 

Edueated Indians and the ford and Mr. Montagu, saying that they would be 
British Government. respected by coming generations. for their services 
in the reconstruction of the empire. But it is during the tenure of the offices of 
these gentlemen that repressive measures are going to be enacted which violate 
the fundamental principles of law. It does not appear from the Reuter’s message . 
that neither the Aga Khan nor the Maharaja of Bikanir has made any reference 
to this subject. This is very regrettable. Whatever shape the reforms may take, 
there can be no peace and happiness in the country, until and unless repressive 


measures are cancelled. 


108. Exhorting the people to try to undo the Rowlatt Bills by signing Mr. 
The Rowlatt Bills and Mr, O#ndin’s passive resistance pledge, the Desabhi- 
Gandhi’s passive resistance. ' mam, of the 12th March, observes in its leader 
under this heading:— . . . There is not the 
least doubt that the nationalist leaders in the Imperial Council, Messrs. Khaparde, 
Patel and Malavya were right in not signing the majority report of the Select 
Committee and while congratulating them on their courage we should say that the 
other non-official members would have added to the honour of Indians, if they had 
acted likewise. We think that no self-respecting Indian should consent to the 
passing of these Bills which are subversive of the primary ome oa of law. 
[t is strange that the Government should persist in this l2gislation in spite 
of the unanimous condemnation of it by the people. . . Should they pay no 
heed to all the agitation which is made by the people to oppose these Bills, and 
should they pass them into law, Mahatma Gandhi has told his countrymen what 
they have to do in the matter. He has decided to offer passive resistance to the 
Bills and is supported by most of his fellow countrymen. . . May all the 
people sign the Satyagraha pledge and make the Government give up their 
uncalled for persistence. . . Our local leaders exhorted the people to show 
passive resistance to the Bills even before it was thought of anywhere else in 
India. We now request them to take the pledge and thus set an example to their 
fellow townsmen. 


109. The Desabhimanz, of the 12th March, publishes in Telugu the resolutions 
passed on the Rowlatt Bill. and other subjects at a 
meeting of the ryots of the Bapatla taluk held in 
Karamchedu village, Bapatla taluk. 


110. In its leader under this heading, the Andhravani, of the 15th March, 
observes:—. . . In the event of any disturbance 
: occurring 1n the country, the Government alone will 
have to be held responsible for it. The bureaucracy with the help of a few of its 
followers will have to oppose the power of the people. Their attempt to go 
against the current of popular opinion, relying on the support of the Sastr- 
Bannerjee party 1s dangerous, and cannot avail. . . The Satyagraha move- 
ment is spreading al] over the country, and the people are determined to worship 
the Goddess of Dharma under the lead of Mahatma Gandhi. . . The bureau- 


Despair. 


A meeting of the Bapatla 
taluk ryots. 


Satyagraha. 


. eracy, intolerant of popular opposition, is bent upon acting in a manner 


detrimental to the freedom of the people. The Indian nation with that awakening 
which it has received from the time spirit is prepared for self-sacrifice. The 


Saiyagraha ideal is now pppermost in the hearts of the three-hundred million 
Indians. 7 . 
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111. The Sampad Abhiudaya, of the 14th March, writes:—The discontent 
caused by the Rowlatt Bills is spreading the 
movement of passive resistance everywhere. All 
classes, from the youngest to the oldest among the 
people, agree in thinking that imprisonment without trial is contrary to all tradi- 
tions of justice and they are therefore resorting to passive resistance. The 
enforcement of this measure is against the traditions of Uritish justice. The 
Government would do well not to persist in enforcing it. ‘The appointment of 
Lord Sinha as Under Secretary for India has been regarded as a shower. of gold. 
When there are tens of thousands of Europeans above him, what good can he 
do for India as Under Secretary? If we should have at least a hundred 
representatives of ours in the British Parliament, the Anglo-Indians who are 
autocratic. will be somewhat afraid of doing injustice. When we see that the 


The Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Bills. ; 


Government of India is determined to pass the Rowlatt Bills into law, despite the | 


unanimous protests of the whule country, we know what importance is attached 
to the prayers of the 310 millions of people. We do not say that the guilty 
should go unpunished. The people sorrowfully ask how they can remain sincerely 
loyal to their Government when the latter would not grant them even the request 
that no one should be imprisoned without trial. It is difficult to answer a question 
like this. 

The Sampad Abhyudaya, in its issue of the 18th March, observes:—A few 
Anglo-Indians such as Mr. Morrison propose that the territories taken from the 
Germans in Africa should be converted into Indian colonies. We cannot believe 
that those who scek to injure our life and honour by enacting laws which provide 
for the imprisonment of suspects without trial will create colonies for us. 


The Sampad Abhyudaya, in its issue of the 17th March, says: —The persons 
who carry this law into execution are not the persons who enact it but police con- 
stables getting a pay of 5 to 10 rupees. It is hard to believe that these will 
execute the law without giving way to passion, prejudice or corruption. It.is 
scarcely possible that many of these constables can refrain from using the measure 
in an irresponsible manner in order to get their fill thereby. When our people 
are given pay which does not suffice even for their bare food, the passing of these 
laws amounts to asking them to drink the blood of their own people. These 
measures will serve to cause the Indians to be deemed wicked and the Europeans 
just and thus preserve the fair name of the Europeans. What Mahatma Gandhi 
tells the Indians therefore that it is their prime duty to take the Satyagraha vow in 
case the Government of India pass the Bills into law is quite just. 


A writer in the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 15th March, criticising an article 
ublished in the Vrittanta Patrike in support of the Sedition Bills, remarks :— 
ants and éadmashes may hve a grudge against a pure and innocent person 

and they might make ungrounded accusations against him. ‘hey might arouse 
@ suspicion that he is a seditionist. Is it right under the circumstances to arrest 


and imprison him without an open trial? Will Christ or His disciples assent to. 


such a procedure? Even a shepherd will not, who can help regretting that this 
Missionary editor has written an article so contrary to the British traditions ? 
Though ordinarily he does not take a wrong view of things, it is difficult to 
believe that he has followed his conscience in writing thus. To ridicule Gandhi 
is the same as ridiculing Christ or God. Mahatma Gandhi is unequalled for 
honesty and integrity; he has subdued all passions and has nothing but good 
wishes for every one in this world. Ifthe Viceroy were to thank him for the 
advice he gave in public interests refusing to be influenced by any other considera- 
tion, and order that these laws should not be enforced, the flag of British justice 
would have won the hearty respect and adoration of every Indian. Even now the 
Imperial authorities would do well to withdraw the Bills without listening to the 
enemies of the British traditions. If it is an offence to oppose these laws, 
Mr. Gandhi is prepared to be a victim for the sacrifice which the Government 
may undertake in ‘order to punish such opposition ; and crores of just-minded 
Indians are ready to join him as victims. These are critical times. It is to be 
hoped that God will grant the Imperial authorities the capacity to calmly consider 
the situation and maintain the traditions of British justice. 
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1V.—NatTive States. 


112, Adverting to the complaint of some members of the Christian, Ezhaya 
and Muhammadan communities in Travancore, that 
: though they form three-fourths of the bulk of the 

opulation of the State, they are excluded from being appointed in the Revenue 
Ceparubiet of the Darbar, on the score that the officials iu this department have 
to deal with matters connected with Devastunams, the Hindu Nesan, of the 13th 
March, observes :—It is suggested that it would be well if-the Revenue and 
Devasvam Departments are separated from each other. The Darbar is found 
fault with as being partial in reserving certain. posts exclusively for some sects 
in the State. But how far has the Queen’s Proclamation, that in British India 
all the subjects are eligible for all appointments according to their qualifications, 
been fulfilled all these years? Even to-day we see certain appoimtments being 
reserved for Anglo-Indians and Eurasians. ‘There is considerable difference 
between making a promise and carrying it out. ‘The Christians of the T’ravancore 
State which ‘has not given any assurance that all persons will be appointed equally 
in the State now demand that the Darbar should confer these appointments 
impartially. No such liberality is found to be shown tothe Hindus in a Christian 
administration, while in a Hindu administration this liberality 1s claimed for the 
Christians. Whatever may be the difference between word and deed in other 
places, ‘still, as the Travancore State in one which fosters democratic principles, 
we trust that steps will be taken there to employ the members of the communities 
referred to above in the Revenue Department. 


Reforms in Travancore. 


113. Commenting on the Travancore Admuimstration for 1093 M.E., the 
stern Pauran, of Makaram-Kumbham 1094 M.E. (Janu- 
Travancore Administration for ary.March 1919) points out that a close examina- 
1093 ME. tion of the heads of income and of expenditure will 
show that the gratification of the Darbar at the sound financial condition of the 
State has been out of place, inasmuch as the total of ordinary items of expenditure 
during-the year under review exceeded the total of the ordinary items of income 
and was met by disposing of lands belonging to the Darbar and by ‘coup’ 
sales of timber from Government forests. And, on the other hand, the Darbar have 
done nothing practical or worth mentioning for permanently increasing the wealth 
of the people by starting industrial projects. ‘The financial condition and policy 
of the State cannot, therefore, be considered to have been satisfactory. The writer 
concludes with his oft-repeated observation that the peuple should therefore — 
earnestly try to secure to their representatives the power to direct the policy of 
the State and the control of the State finances. 


114. ‘In the course of an article on the agitation in Travancore for securing 

a equality of civic rights for twenty-six lakhs of 
quality of divi rights. eople, the Sahkodaran (Kumbhom 1094 M.E.) for 
February-March 1919, says:—It is impossible for any one to obstruct the course of 
the man that pleads for equality of civic rights. He is supported by justice and 
reason. Neither cannon nor sword, nor imprisonment nor the gallows can deter 
him in the least. That Providence that protects the safety of the whole world 
is behind him and encourages him. If truth and justice must prevail, his plea 
will also a prevail. In other countries this plea has overcome difficulties by the 
sacrifice of blood. But in the ‘land of charity’ ruled over by the present 
Maharaja who is anxious for the welfare of his subjects, the principle of 
equality can be established without disorder and commotion. 


115. The Qaumi Report, of the 10th March, has a leader on this subject of 


" which the following is a summary :—The British 
sos. — Highness the Indian political administration has acknowledged 
| _ _ the Hyderabad State to be an important link with- 
out which the golden chain of the British possessions would not be strong. The 
importance attached to the personality of the Ruler of the Dakhan is a historical 


fact, and the support which Imperialism derives from His Highness the Nizam 
needs no description. - ees 
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It has just come to our knowledge that His Majesty the King has, in certain 
«correspondence, addressed the Raja of Nepal as His Majesty. Now itis evident 
that - certain respects the Hyderabad State should be given preference over 
Nepal. 

. The Parliamentary laws have. approved of Sir §. P. Sinha being raised to the 
Peerage and this is the first instance of the kind unparalleled in Parliamentary 
history. When the title of Lord can be given to an indian citizen, the title of 
His Majesty should certainly be conferred upon an Indian ruler whose State was 
free and independent before the days of British Rule. 


ERRATA. 


Report No. 10. 
Page 355, item 25, margin, insert ‘ the’ before ‘ Khalifate ’. 
,, 855 ,, 25, line 9, insert ‘ His’ before ‘ late’. 
,, 308 ,, 34, last line, substitute ‘interment’ for ‘internment ’. 
,, 358 ,, 34, line 8, substitute ‘ expeditiously’ for ‘ expedetiously ’. 
, 308 ,, 34 ,, 9, substitute ‘interment’ for ‘ internment’. 
» 392 ,, 112, margin, omit ‘s’ from ‘ excitements’. 
| Report No. 11. 


Page 423, paragraph 57, line 11, for ‘of authorities’-read ‘of the authori- 
ties’. | 


Jesned, the 27th March 1919. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


IT.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(e) Local and M unicipal. 
1. In a leader under the heading‘ A Dangerous Ring’ New India, of the 28th  Nzw Invu, 


March, observes :—‘‘.Mr. Molony’s dictum that the 7? 
The eine Corporation and Corporatioa should keep out of. the nffairs of the = = 
the Tramway Company. Tramway Company, though the latter is admittedly 
exploiting a public monopoly, will be better understood if we glance at some other 
concerns in the City occupying, more or less, a position similar to the Tramway ' 
Company. The most striking of those are the Madras Electric Supply Corpora- 
tion and the Telephone Company. Both of these are enjoying a monopoly, and 
working it directly with the assistance of the nunicipality. . . If Mr. Molony’s 
dictum is tu stand, the City will at ounce be placed at-the mercy of a few 
exploiters, who are in addition non-Indian. Perhaps Mr. Molony would'advocate 
non-interference, if to-morrow the Electric Supply Corporation jis to refuse to 
supply electricity to any building or factory. . . On its very face, it looks 
monstrous that the comforts of the City should thus be controlled by non-Indians, 


who are bent also upon exploiting the monopoly as mercilessly as we see in the 
present ‘T'ramway deadlock.” 


(k) General. 
2. The Hindu, of the 24th March, remarks :—‘‘ The communiqué from the | Hames, 
The inden Ace Ad. Government of India on the recommendations of a 94th Mer. i919. 


: Special Committee composed of official] and non- 
official members of the Viceroy’s Council will go far to remove what was felt to 
be an indignity on the self-respect of Indians, a badge of servitude and a racial 
ban of inferiority. Act AV of 1878 was meant to guard against possible 
insurrection and opposition to authority by communities in Iudia priding in 
professional crime and only half civilized. . . Lord Chelmsford’s Government 
are to be congratulated on removing a grievance which, as we have said, 
stigmatised all sections of the Indian people with the ban of distrust and 
disloyalty.” | | 
Justice, of the 24th March, observes :—‘ All arms other than fire arms have Justice, 

been exempted from the operation of the Act as also fire arms of an obsolete ey ON 
character which have only an antiqyarian value, except in Burma, the Punjab 
and the North-Western Frontier Province. Discretion is however reserved to 
Local Governments to retain the existing restrictions for particular weapons and 
in particular areas. In other respects also rules have been revised to enable the 
law to be worked less harshly and more liberally, but the provision to enable 
licensees to compound for three years does not commend itself to us, for it allows 
of a gun travelling from hand’to hand for a considerable period of time, possibly 
bad hands and behind the back of the authorities. It allows the gradual 
accumulation of. arms in a place for sinister purposes. After all the advantage 
conferred by the provision to compound is not much. The other’ changes madé 


are unexceptionable and will satisfy all except perhaps the irreconcilables.” 
3. Justice, of the 24th March, writes :—‘‘ Post-prandial speeches are not = Juers, 
intended to be taken seriously except in India oon tae tens. 

me es. «ewe «= ®-—s where Indian politicians take everything seriously. 
aa li at The latest occasion on which Indian reforms were 
dealt with in after dinner speeches was when Lord Sinha was entertained at the 

Savoy Hotel’ in London, under the presidency of ‘the Maharaja of Bikamir. . . 
We ate fairly sick of'the speeches of the Maharaja of Bikanir. If His Highness 
will point out the practical political reforms which he has'introduced into the 
" ‘Bikanir State, we shall accept those as proofs of his sincerity ‘ih the advocacy of 
political reforins. “But ipedth-making'a one will not convince us. And we intend 
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to apply the same test to the other Indian. Chiefs as well. Indian Chiefs who: 
have practically made no advance in the matter of political constitutions within 
their own State lay themselves open to severe criticism when they come forward 
to praise Mr. Montagu to the skies as the deliverer of India. Mr. Montagu has to 
get his proposed reforms through the Houses of Parliament before the reforms 
can become operative. These Indian Chiefs can introduce reforms without such 
inconvenient formalities. To us Lord Sinha’s warning appears to be nothing 
else than a serious threat. That is Lord Sinha’s threat which in effect is also the 
threat of the Indian Extremists. Having uttered the threat in the style of 
a true Bengalee politician, Lord Sinha quietly assumed the roll of the official— 
Parliamentary Under Secretary for India. There he talked of the general policy 
of the Declaration of the 20th August 1917 and the general principles underlying 
the Montford proposals, and became reticent about the details regarding the. 
controversy which centres round the transfer of powers from the Government to 
popular control and the method of such transfer. Mr. Montagu’s peroration 
was a highly imaginative piece of work and its theme was the union between 
races. He took the association of himself with Lord Sinha in the work of getting 
the Indian Reforms through the Houses of Parliament as symbolical of the coming 
co-operation and union between the two races, European and Indian. Perhaps 
the significance of the union and co-operation between Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Sinha is somewhat exaggerated. For one Lord Sinha there are thousands of 
Bengalees not co-operating with Englishmen but abusing them to their utmost 
‘capacity, and it was a wonderful exhibition of philosophical detachment from the 
realities of the world for Mr. Montagu to ignore the facts and conditions of the 
development and progress of Indian Extremism and to forecast a happy union of 
the two races in the future simply because Lord Sinha has been raised to the 


‘Peerage and appointed Parliamentary Under Secretary for India.” 


The Hindu, of the 24th March, says:—‘‘ The dinner in honour of Lord 
Sinha has been elevated, with the unerring eye for dramatic possibilities with 
which the present ‘ stunt’ Cabinet is so largely gifted, into a political function of 
the first magnitude. ‘There need be no quarrel this side of the water over the 
fact, though doubtless there will be much gnashing of teeth among the Messiahs 
of Prusso-British Imperialism. So far as India is concerned, nobody will argue 
that there was no necessity for a reiteration of the intentions of the British 
Cabinet with regard to reforms. There is a feeling abroad in the country that we 
are about to witness a drastic whittling down of even the Montford scheme, a 
feeling by no means unfounded considering the activities and the multitude of 
the forces of reaction. - Here in India, reforms are a matter of vague 
speculation while repression is an accomplished fact. The public may be excused 
for doubting if the same stubborn tenacity which held on to the Rowlatt Bills in 
the face of an unprecedent unanimity of condemnation would be called into play 
in securing any considerable measure of reform. It feels, whether rightly or 
wrongly only the event can = yet that there is no prospect of any substantial 
reforms when the prejudices and selfish interests of the trader and the bureaucrat 
have worked their will upon thescheme. In the mephitic atmosphere created by the 
Rowlatt Bills controversy, it is not surprising if the reforms are only visualised as 
through a glass darkly and the public is unable to share the robust optimism of 
certain people whose proleptic enjoyment of reforms is sufficiently pronounced to 
modify their opposition to the Rowlatt Bills. One looks in vain for any 
reassuring suggestions that the apprehensions of the Indian public in regard to 
the whittling-down of reforms are exaggerated. It would perhaps be cruel.to 
accuse Mr. Montagu of believing in the saponific theory of state-craft. As an 
anodyne for the public’s lacerated feelings, however, his speech does undoubted! 
suggest an unsubstantiality in regard to points at issue generally associated wit 
soft soap. . . The same easy grace in skirting round controversial questions is 
displayed in his skilful avoidance of any mention of the subject which is now 
agitating the mind of India to the exclusion even of the reforms, the Rowlatt 
legislation. From this attempt to please all parties and the equally colourless 
speech of Lord Sinha it is a relief to turn to the vigorous outspokenness of the 
Maharaja of Bikanir, whose merciless exposure of the methods and aims of the 
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Indo-British Association must have caused an unpleasant shock to that unholy 
cabal of crusted bureaucrats and selfish exploiters.” : 


4. The following appears in the Wednesday Review for the week ending —— 

~. a en 26th March:—‘‘ We bid a reluctant farewell {to  Trichinopoly, 

Ss cab rewiring = overnor ° Lord Pentland whose administration of Madras for 26h Mar. 1919. 
nearly seven years has been memorable in more 

respects than one. . . There is no gainsaying that His Excellency’s administra- 

tion was cast in difficult and troublous times. Circumstances conspired to disturb 

occasionally an‘otherwise placid and progressive rule. If he had had his own 

way, he would not have suffered any di 


isturbance. But where Lord Pentland had 
a right to expect their moral and active support, the Supreme Government meddled 
and muddled and made his task more difficult. . . Barring the few petty and 
etulant detractors whom Lord Pentland did not care to placate, the people of 
adras will cherish his administration in grateful remembrance which was marked 
all along by beneficent activities for their adyancement and well-being.” 


do. Writing under the heading ‘ Unrest in Egypt’, Justice, of the 28th Justice, 
March, says :—‘‘ Need we point the parallelism of PO ag 
what has taken place in Egypt to what i; taking 

place in this country ? Indian Nationalists demand Home Rule or autonomy for 

India. The British Government are not prepared to grant that at once, but offer 

to grant part of the demand with a promise that in successive stages India would 

be permitted to have Home Rule at a future date. Indian Nationalists are 

not satisfied. They threaten to continue violent agitation unless their demands 

are satisfied. That is the stage we have got to now. We would rather not 
anticipate the further stages of the evolution uf events in this country. We hope 

that the Indian Nationalists will not bring about martial law and military 
occupation of this country.” 


India and Home Rule. 


ITI.—LeeisLation. 


6. The following napeney ie x Wednesday Review | the week ending 19th = Wapssspar 
; arch :—“ As we anticipated, the passive resistance Trishiaopely - 
BB ve oe Bills and passive ovement is slowly fizzling out. ks has happened —_ 19th Mar. 1919. 
before the movement has not spread beyond 
Mr. Gandhi and this is perhaps another instance of a movement being composed 
of one individual and one son Those who expressed at first their approbation of 
the movement and profuse admiration of Mr. Gandhi as the leader are inventing 
safeguards and excuses which will entail no sacrifice on them in taking the vow of 
| ive resistance. Many have sworn not to obey the Rowlatt Acts if passed and 
that means nothing practically. It is an assurance from them that they will obey 
the law to the letter. ais others have vowed that they will passively resist 
other laws by disobeying them. But they are only awaiting the report of a 
committee which is going to be appointed, we do not know when, to know what 
those laws may be which have to be disobeyed. So that those who have taken 
the vow with or without reservations do not know what they are about and yet a 
great lot of fuss is being made over the movement as if it meant anything in 
particular. . . We are really sorry that Mr. Gandhi is wasting his time and 
energy on spreading a movement which won’t spread, at any rate with as much 
ease as in South Africa and his Madras friends are adepts in whittling down the 
vow of passive resistance to the proportions of a small and innocuous joke.” 


The Commonweal, for the week ending 2lst March, has the. following :— Oomenenss, 
‘In what way the suffering is to be invited, oa age the general idea of breaking ist Mar. 1919. 
certain selected laws, has not yet been made known. The principle of such 
breaking is, to my mind, against good citizenship, while the motive of a real 
Satyagrahi, as conceived by Mr. Gandhi, is noble and selfless. As an education 
of individual character the vow should be useful, but if widely adopted it will be 
‘civilly dangerous.” : 


DxesaBHakTaN, 


8 
21st Mar. 1919. 


DxsaBHAETAN, 
Madras, 
2ist Mar. 1919. 


Hinpu Nesan, 
Madras, 
2ist Mar. 1919. 


~ VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


1.—Foreian Po.irtics. 


7. Remarking that, just as the British say, after, having governed India for 
Per more than 150 years in their own interests, that the 
— -_ salah ails Indians are not yet fit to conduct a government 
responsible to the people, they have begun to repeat the same even in ney et the 
Desabhaktan, of the 2st March, observes:— The people of Egypt, who had been 
asleep all these years when their country was being administered under the 
supervision of the British, seem to lve woke up now and demand Home Rule. 
We learn that the statement made in India, that this great war was waged for the 
establishment of justice and equity, was repeated also in Egypt and the Egyptians 
believed this truth just as the Indians did. But we need not say that, like the 
Indians, the Egyptians also would have understood now that the object of the war 
was to maintain justice and equity in the world of the whites. The Nationalist 
papers in Egypt claim and agitate for the application of President Wilson’s 
principle of self-determination to the Egyptians on the ground that the reforms 
introduced by the British in that country have not enabled the people to advance 
as much as they ought to have. But the Egypt correspondent of the London 
Times questions the capacity of the Egyptians to manage a government and lays 
stress upon the necessity of the continuance of the British control in Egypt for 
ever, on the plea that, if the Government yield a little to the Nationalist party, it 
will lead to a minority getting all power and influence in their hands and ignoring 
the welfare of the masses. We need not say that the opinion of this correspondent 
is exactly that of the British Government. Our friends can well imagine the 
present condition of Egypt from the news received yesterday that four leaders of 
the Nationalist party have been deported on a charge of sedition. The British 
seem to be curbing political agitation in Egypt by means of repressive legislation 
in the same manner in which they are suppressing the Home Rule agitation in 
India. It appears proclamations and promises are ignored even in Egypt, as they 
have been cast to the winds in India. Though we do not know the trend of the 
internal administration of Egypt, we see that the people are suffering much 
hardship, as can be gauged from a small book entitled “ The injustice of the 
British rule in Egypt.” Let the British note that it is as impossible to prevent the 
thirst for liberty in Egypt as it is in India. 


8. Referring to the resolution. passed by a representative assembly of 
Americans that the Peace Conference should con- 
pes sider the question of granting the right of self- 
determination to Ireland, having been characterised as an irresponsible and foolish 
one by the Anglo-Indian — in India, the Desabhaktan, of the 21st March, 
remarks :—It is only the Indians condemning the Rowlatt Bills that have been 
treated with scant courtesy by these papers and we never thought they would 
accord the same treatment even to the Anfericans, who are applauded by the whole 
world. Further the people receiving the support of the Americans for self- 
determination-in this case are not Asiatics but white Irishmen! If there is such 


affinity between even whites and whites, what sort of affinity can be expected 
between races of different colours ? 


9. Reproducing in Tamil from the Herald of London certain observations to 


The League of Nations. the effect that this is not a league of nations but 

* _ only a league of a few Governments, and that, 
being formed, as it appears, on the principle of the mighty lording over the weak, 
it 1s feared that the League cannot be beneficial to the world. the Hindu Nesan, of 
the 21st March, observes :—The westerns who own big armies claim the right to 


rule over the easterns who lack such military strength by keeping them under 


Self-determination for Ireland. 
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subjection and refer to the easterns as an uncivilized race. In fact the civilization 
of which they boast is in such a plight as to involve them in.war and unrest and 
eventually come to ruin. 


Continuing his criticism on the draft constitution of the League of 
Nations, a correspondent to the and/rcavani, of the 
22ud March, writes:—Rule 19 lays down that 
though some of the countries belonging to the Turkish Empire are fit to be inde- 
pendent, they should remain in the custody of a big power for some time after 
which their integrity will be recognized. So, the Peace Conference has decided 
that those countries should receive their training in self-government at the hands 
of a big power. But which lover of freedom does not know the advice which big 
powers give and the scheme of self-government which they teach. To govern 
small nations autocratically is the system of self-government which they teach! ! 
And to deprive small nations of the little strength they still possess, to suck their 
blood and to take the life out of them is all the advice which they can give!!! 
Is it for these dire results that small nations should have their training for a time 
at the hands of big powers? If the Peace Conference proposes to do such things, 
how can it establish peace in the world, and how can wars be stopped? What is 
the use of talking of self-determination without following it in practice? How 
can one nation govern another? Since it is impossible for big powers to govern 
small nations unselfishly, let not the Peace Conference propose to do any such 
thing. The Peace Conference has said that some of the races suffering many 
troubles under Turkish domination till very recently are fit to become independ- 
ent and to be recognized as separate countries. Is it then its opinion that India 
which has been under the absolute domination of Britain for the last 100 years 
and Ireland which has been fiercely struggling for independence for the last 200 
years are not yet fit to receive self-government ? Or is it that it does not like to 
discuss questions affecting these countries ? 

It has been clearly laid down that German colonies should be annexed to the 
British and the Boer colonies. But it is strange that the Peace Conference should 
be ignorant of the fact that South Africa is unfit to govern either the German 
colonies or the Asiatic races. There cannot be any act more unwise than to 
entrust other nations to the hands of the stone-hearted South Africans who are 
incapable of distinguishing between justice and injustice. 


10. Referring to a letter communicated by Mr. Gandhi to the Press 
ii ali aa complaining of the treatment accorded to Indians 
| in South Africa, the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 21st 
March, writes :—Any westerner is at liberty to come to our country and enjoy 
greater independence here than in his own country and receive whatever help he 
needs; while we have to remain like coolies even in our own country. We have 
most loyally given 10 lakhs of men and 30 crores of rupees towards the recent war ; 
and yet, our condition is not even tolerable. Even Sedition Bills are likely to be 
passed. The i peng cries of our representatives, our Congress and our Muslim 
League are all apt to prove absolutely unavailing. What can anyone do if 
British justice itself is subverted? What cannot be cured must be endured. 


The League of Nations. 


1I.—Homs ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) Police. 


11. Referring to the fact that Mr. Gnanaprakasam Pillai, who was acting as 
Assistant Commissioner of Police in the City, was 
reverted to his permanent post on the return of 
Mr. Withinshaw from leave, but not Mr. Jagadisa Ayyar, who was appointed 
subsequent to Mr. Gnanaprakasam Pillai, to a new Assitant Commissionership that 
was created for the City, the Dravidan, of the 20th March, observes :—~ What justice 
is this? Is it not the senior officer that should, in all fairness, be appointed to 
the new Assistant Commissionership-and the junior reverted to his permanent 
post? We do not know on what sound principle the Commissioner of Police made 
this recommendation and how the Government approved of it. This difficulty 
would not at all have cropped up, had Mr. Gnanaprakasam Pillai been a Brahman ? 


Mr. Gnanaprakasam Pillai. 


ANDHRAVANTI, 
Berhampur, 


SamPap 
ABHYUDAYA, 


en 
2iet Mar. 1919. 


Dravipal, 
Madras, 
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When the Government of Madras and their views are under the sway of a few 
deceitful and selfish people, perhaps all those in the employ of the Government 
- have to dance to their tune! We regret that even Lord Pentland has not under. 
stood very well the devices of these selfish people. 
12. Referring to the recent arrangements in the Police Department consequent 
ae on the return of Mr. Withinhsaw to duty and to the 
What justice is this reversion of Mr. Gnanaprakasam Pillai in that 
connexion to the place of the Chief Inspector of Intelligence, the Andhraprakasika, 
of the 19th March, remarks under this heading:—.' . . When itis Mr. Jagadisa 
Avyar who should be made to revert to this place, we fail to see the reason for 
mt bl the above irregular arrangements. . . It is very regrettable that they 
should take a turn which amounts to an insult to Mr. Pillai. 


(d) Education. 


13. The Sudarsini, of the 15th March, publishes an article under this heading 
from the pen of a correspondent, expressing views 
The Andhra movement and imych to the same effect as those contained in the 
the Andhra Province. Dharmasadhani of the 1st March under the headin 
‘the present day education” and noticed in the report for the week ending 22n 
March 1919. 


14. The Qaumi Report, of the 18th March, writes :—When there was form- 
ally no college the Mussalmans felt the necessit 
for one but now that the Government of Madras 
has established an institution of the kind, leaders 
have arrived at the conclusion that the community does not need it. 

Some gentlemen are reiterating their thanks to the Government and sayin 
that it has placed the community under a lasting obligation. They seem to think 
that the Government by so doing, have galvanized the Mussalmans into life, and 
that had they three score and ten tongues, these would be inadequate to express 
‘their gratitude. We wonder where and when the community has ever expressed 
such feelings. The college is before the eyes of the community. Its incomplete 
condition, its irregular shape, its ordinary methods of teaching, make all true 
sympathisers weep. 

The Government has given to the community something which it never asked 
for. Besides it has been given in a manner that inakes the recipients ashamed of 
themselves. His Exalted Highness had given a lump sum for the Usmania 
College, and, the wealthy members of the community had collected a considerable 
sum for the Islamiah College, but the Government rejected both proposals, and a 
third college, which can hardly, by a stretch of poetic generosity, be called a 
college, was suddenly opened whose manifold praises are being sung by one and 
only one tongue. 

The college established by Sovernment consists of Intermediate classes only. 
A portion of the present building of the Madrasa has been vacated for it and a 
few teachers of the staff have been placed in the professorial chairs, or in the seats 
of lecturers. The onerous duties of the Principal has been entrusted to the head- 
master. ‘Ihe greatest boon of all is the ignoring of the tastes and desires of the 
students who are invited to partake of pot luck ‘ what is ready’. In other 
words they have no choice of their subjects. The college does not possess any 
semblance of re or religion. The comprehensive character of the 
University 1s not to be found there, nor is there any provision for study and 
observations. As it bears the name of Muhammadan College hence it is, forsooth, 
worthy of our affection and because it has been established by Government we 
should be grateful. 

_ The community was in need of a national college to develop national 
aspirations, and to provide for the teaching of relegion with the management 
in the hands of national leaders. The object of the Usmania College or the 


The necessity for a Muham- 
madan College. 


Islamiah College was to es aga teaching with training and science with 

y the management of the Muhammadan College 
and what useful purpose, & 
ikely toserve. By the grace 


religion. It is still a secret w 
has not been placed in the hands of the community 
college of so imperfect and unsuitable a character is i 
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of God the community is neither dead nor in such straitened circumstances as 
not to be able to attend to its own requirements. Can the Government even now 
understand that their kindness has had a disbeartening effect and quenched the 
national spirit ? 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


15. Referring to the resolution of Diwan Bahadur P. Tyagaroya Chettiyar 
: regarding the presentation of a farewell address 

The Madras Corporation by the Madras Corporation to His Excellency 
meeting. Lord Pentland, the Andhrapatrika, of the 19th 
March, remarks:—Leaving alone the internments, G.O. No. 559, the Madura 
trouble and other occurrences which took place during the governorship of Lord 
Pentland, popular opinion has been set at nought even with regard to the Madras 
City Municipal Bill condemned by Mr. Chettiyar and others. The forfeiture 
order recently served on the Desabhaktan clearly shows the nature of His 
Excellency’s administration. The Government have passed into an Act a Bill 
which the Corporation has condemned. In these circumstances, the Corporation 
would have placed itself in a ridiculous position, if it had accepted Mr. Chettiyar’s 
resolution We congratulate Mr. Chettiyar on his having withdrawn his resolu- 
tion in deference’ to the sound sense of the meeting. 


In its leader under this heading, the Andhraprakasika, of the 20th March, 


os . regrets that some of the Indian representatives in 
er the Corporation should have opposed the resolution 
to present a farewell address to His Excellency Lord Pentland. 


16. The Qaumi Report, of the 15th March, commenting on the alleged 
extreme severity practised by the Health Depart- 
ment staff in forcibly entering Muhammadan houses 
without any deference to Gosha rules writes:—If this information is correct we 
strongly protest against the procedure and invite the attention of the Health 
Officer to the fact in order that he may direct his staff to pay sume attention to the 
rules of society and not to wound the religious feelings of the public. 


We condsider that the measures that are being taken for the prevention of 
plague are unnecessarily drastic. 


If the Health Officer were to act with consideration and examine his own 
independent report we are sanguine he would find out his mistake. As his staff 


is warring the people in his name it is his duty to go round the city to redress the 
grievance of the public. 


Perplexity caused by plague. 


(f) Land Revenue and Settlement. 


17. Adverting to the recommendations of a committee appointed by the 


. Government of Madras in 1914 to inquire into and 
ey report on certain matters easel wie Survey 
and Settlement, the Swadesamitran, of the 19th March, observes :—In the Bomba 
Presidency and other at gaa statistics showing the particulars about the occu- 
pancy of lands are duly maintained in the offices of sub-registrars, and the 
confusion prevailing in our Presidency does not prevail there. Even knowing 
that this system is pedis | satisfactorily in an adjacent province and in spite of 
the Committee’s recommendation to adopt it, the Government of Madras have in 
their recent order on the subject stated that there is no need to adopt that system 
in this Presidency. In this matter they rely upon the view expressed by a former 
Inspector-General of Registration of this Presidency as the result of inquiries 
made by him only in a few select villages. It is not proper¢to issue a general 
order affecting the whole Presidency on the streugth of such an inquiry. Apart 
from this, the other arguments adduced by the Government against this system 
are very curious. They have stated that as the sole object of maintaining accounts 
in the Revenue Department is the collection of kist, and that as there is at present 
no trouble of any kind in this matter, the present system willdo. ‘The Committee 
have pointed out that as the patta is not a faithful record of the actual possession 
of land, the kist due in respect of it has to be determined by the karnam with the 
help of his chitta and that he is likely to act with partiality in the matter. ‘I'he 
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Government without paying heed to this have stated that, as long as the kist due 


in respect of lands is being collected easily, nothing need be done. 


(h) Railways. 


18. Detailing the hardships of the third-class passengers, the Dravidan, of the 
92nd March, urges that the Railway Board should 
The Indian railways. take immediate steps to remove these, and con- 
demning the view of its contemporaries and some politicians, that the increased 
rovision in the Imperial budget for railways for the year 1919-20 is unduly 
high, observes :—We cannot support this view in the least, inasmuch as railway 
is one of the chief facilities for minimising the various kinds of hardships caused 
by famine and for doing good to the country. It is certain that those who wish 
that the country should progress on all sides, will be in favour of increasing 
transport facilities. ‘The whole world is at present experiencing a severe famine, 
and the severity of the famine will not be felt in all its rigour if transport facili- 
ties are sufficiently provided. Most of the railways in India are managed by 
British capitalists. ‘They have lent their capital in the construction of railways in 
India, because the Government have guaranteed an interest of 4 per cent on their 
capital. This indeed is true. But it is not right to say that the British capitalists 
have done so to get immense profits. Our people do not come forward to launch 
in a business that yields a profit of four per cent. Whora to blame for this ? 


(4) General. 


19. Referring to a booklet issued by one Mr. Rajaratnam describing how the 
Ceylon Quarantine Regulations connected with 
plague have seriously disturbed the commercial 
relations between India and Ceylon, causing much loss to many Indian merchants 
and depriving many Indian ferrymen of their avocation, the Hindu Nesan, of the 
19th March, observes :—-he ports on the northern shore of Ceylon have been 
closed on account of these regulations. A large number of Indian agriculturists 
and merchants and cattle were going to Ceylon direct from ports like Védaranni- 
yam, Dhanushkodi and Negapatam and this route was easier to them, being only 
37 miles. In place of this route, the Tuticorin route was strengthened and ail 
were required to take to this route, and not only was the trade in the ports of the 
Tanjore district thus ruined, but the South Indian Railway Company and the 
British India Steam Navigation Company began to make huge profits at the cost 
of the Indian ferrymen. Further the new route entailed alsoa great deal of 
inconvenience and increased expenditure for passenger as well as goods traffic. 
Seeing that the new plague regulations framed by the Local Government show 
that all the old theories as regards the spread of plague infection have been 
exploded, it appears to be neither just nor necessary to continue the old quaran- 
tine restrictions still. We hope that the authorities in India and Ceylon will put 
their heads together and remedy the existing situation so as to increase the 
facilities for passengers and goods passing between India and Ceylon. 


20. Referring to the conference of officials and non-officials that is being held 
to consider about the remedial measures to be 
adopted in connexion with the stress caused by the 
high prices of foodstuffs, the Swadesamitran, of the 
19th March, observes :—Those that were expecting much from this conference 
will doubtless get disappointed, because the conference has resolved that the retail 
prices of foodstuffs cannot be controlled. Though it may not be possible to control 
these prices every where, can it not be tried at least as an experiment in a few 
rama : a part from this, a proposal has been adopted to appoint a Special Deputy 

irector of Civil Supplies for the northern districts, which, of course, would entail 
additional expenditure. The appointment of one Director has proved very 
beneficial ! The complaints far outweigh the benefits. It remains to be seen 
what benefit will be derived by the appointment of an assistant to him. 


21. The Swadesamitran and the Desavhaktan, of the 14th March, publish the 


The action of the Government P* oceedings of a public meeting held in Negapatam 
against the Desabhaktan. on the 12th idem to protest inst the action of | 


the Government regarding the Desabhaktan. 


Indo-Ceylon connexion. 


The conference about the food 
situation. 
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22. ‘he Swadesamitran and the Desabhaktan, of the 15th March, pubulish a 


“er summary of the proceedings of a public meeting of 
The food situation. the rice merchants and others held in Madras on 


the 14th idem to consider about the present food situation. 


SwaDzreaMITeEaN 
Desapuaktay, 
Madras, 
16th Mar. 1919. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 2lst March, observes:—One of tie rmiistakes Swaprsaurrmay, 


committed by the Director of Civil Supplies is in 
| the matter of issuing licences for the import of rice 
from Burma. If in the grant of these licences he had preferred local merchants 
to outsiders, they would have charged only moderate protits, because of their 
acquaintance with the bocal people. The next mistake committed by him lies in 
his having given the monopoly of importing articles to a few merchants. In the 
recent conference under the presidentship of Sir Alexander Cardew, it was 
resolved that licences should be granted to as many bonafide merchants as 
possible and that only a profit of four annas should be charged on a bag of two 
maunds. But so lony as retail prices are not controlled, this restriction will be 
binding only on the importers and there is notling to prevent those that purchase 
from these importers charging a profit of Rs. 2 per bag. But it may be said that 
as the importers are bound to sell in retail, if so required, others cannot sell at rates 
higher than theirs. ‘Ihe importers will be bound to open retail shops only in 
their respective places of import. It will neither be just, nor will it be possible 
for them, to open retail shops all over. So, these retail shops will in no way 
regulate the retail prices prevailing elsewhere. ‘The conference has, however, 
_ decided that it is difficult to control the retail prices. It has taken more than six 
months to understand that the svstem adopted from the beginning is not the right 
one and it may take another six months to find out that the one proposed at 
present is equally wrong. It is no doubt commendable that the conference has 
decided to afford facilities for importing on a larger scale, seeing that the restric- 
tions imposed in the matter all these months have failed to produce the desired 
results We trust that, if this arrangement is carried out properly, prices will to 
a certain extent come down. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 22nd March, publishes in its supplement an article 
on this subject, from the pen of a correspondent, wherein the following observa- 
tions find place among others :-—It does not appear that the conference paid any 
attention to the vac a likely to be caused by the restriction that merchants 
should export rice only from certain specified mills. ‘This is considered by all to 
be the chief cause for the high price of rice in the delta tracts. The price will 
natura!ly go down if this restriction is removed. 

The Hindu Nesan, of the 22nd March, reproducing the sentiments of an 
article in the New India of the 21st idem under the heading ‘The kerosene-oil 
famine ’, observes that the result of the resolution of the conference is to add an 
additional middleman in connexion with the sale of this oil and that the 
conference had no other alternative in the matter inasmuch as the oil companies 
were stubborn. 7 

The Manorama, of the 2Ist March, in its leading article on the ‘ Food 
problem’ generally approves of the resolutions 
passed at the conference recently held in Madras, 
and urges that the resolutions may be carried out without delay in view of the 
intense distress prevailing in the country and the danger of serious outbreaks like 
the recent looting in Culicut. 


23. Referring to the fact that the tramway workmen are holding on with a 
determination not to resume work, without getting 
their gri: vances redressed and that the company 
are also stubbornly keeping silent, the Swadesamitran, of the 19th March, obser- 
ves:—T'his matter is not one between an ordinary company and its workmen. 
The Tramway company has been afforded special facilities and concessions by the 
Madras Corporation and has undertaken to do a public duty. The public have 
been subjected to great hardships as a result of the present dispute. So, not only 
the workmen, but also the public using the tram-cars, the Corporation that has 
granted the company many concessions and the Madras Government are involved 
in the present strike. Hence it is the duty of all to see that the differences that 
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have arisen between the company and the workmen are justly and equitably 
settled. : 


i} i SwapasaMITRAN, In writing again on this subject, the Swadesamitran, of the 22nd March, 
hy ened Tee 1010. ! : remarks that, in view of the fact that all are affected 
iH The Tramway strike. by this strike, it is neither fair nor just for the 
at - Government to keep quiet in this matter. 

ANDERAPATRIEA, With reference to the Tramway workmen’s strike, the Anxdhrapatrika, of 
sted Mar 1010. the 22nd March, observes:—. . . Taking 


The Tramway workmen's strike. Jdvantage of the strike, the jatkawallahs and 
bandymen are annoying the people. Though such a serious situation is prevail- 
a ing in the city, it is very regrettable that neither the Government nor the leaders 
a of the people should take any steps to bring about a settlement. We wait to see 

abe what action the meeting to be held in the Gokhale Hall to-morrow would propose 
to take in the matter. The Government have not interfered in the matter so far. 
Unrest is bound to increase among the strikers in the event of further delay. 
That the strike should successfully go on for so many days in the metropolis 
cannot be a sign of the efficiency of its administration. 


Gog Bovom, The Qaumi Report, of the 15th March, commenting on the procedure 
‘ dd he T mpany ob eos 
15th Mar. 1919. inn Reeeete tele adopted by the Tramway Company observes :—It 


is time now for the Government to settle the dispute 
‘and not to allow the working class to suffer unnecessaty hardships. Such 
ak occurrences are regrettable and unless the Government pacify the poor people it is 
a impossible for it to maintain its good reputation. 


te DmusaaEras, 24. Referring to an announcement about the prospect of the release of the Sinn 

PAL’ Bagleed end India Feiners who were detained in custody in England 

} till now, the Desabhaktan, of the 19th March, 

| observes :— These Sinn Feiners rose in rebellion-against the British Government 

: during the period of the war and again recently. And yet they are going to be 

released. But in India, thousands of persons have been interned though they 

never took part in any agitation during the period of the war and their release 1s 

| not in sight. Even one of-the Rowlatt Bills has been passed into law. We are 

| afraid that liberty will have no place in Jndia hereafter. It is perhaps a sign of 
| the times that British justice is being followed differently in different places ! 


; Swavssaurean, § 20. In a short note under this heading, the Swadesamitran,. of the 20th March, 
| eg Partislity or privilege. observes :-——The Europeans raised a cry against the 


heavy: steamer fares to England and the fares were 
reduced subsequently and a special steamer is expected from London 40 take 
the Europeans to England. But how about the cry of the Indians? Everyone 
| knows that the railway fares were raised in view of the emergencies of war and 
ie that this increased the income of the railway considerably. As the increase of 


tion for the people’s representatives tg hold seats on the Imperial Legislative 
Council and still be incapable of doing any service to the people. 


a The Dravidan, of the 20th March, however, observes that the action of 
|? tia 20th Mar. 1919. Mr. Sarma will be commendable only if he abstains from seeking a seat on the 
a t ‘a Council until this law is revoked according to his wishes. 


ie fares caused very great hardship to the third-class passengers, a cry was raised 
We: in the Imperial Legislative Council that they should be reduced and this point 
| was also urged in the newspapers. But has any salvation dawned till now ? 
ak a Druanmarras, 26. Referring to the resignation of his seat on the Imperial Legislative 
‘is ee iad ple Council by the Hon’ble Mr. B. N 
aa 19th Mar. 1919. The resignation of the Hon’ble uncii by the tion’ bie Mr. b. N. Sarma as 2 
Bhs | Mr. B. N. Sarma. protest against the second of the Rowlatt Bills 
a | } ) having been passed into law, the Desubhaktan, of 
1 f g the 19th March, appreciates his action as a highly commendable one. 
|| ae Hane Bene, Che Hindu Nesan, of the 20th March, also refers to this subject and remarking 
HY 1 a 20th Mar. 1919. that Mr. Sarma’s resignation is as it were a reminder to the Government that it 
HB | would not do for them to be so stubborn, says that it is no doubt a pitiable situa- 
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Under this heading, a correspondent to the Andhbrapatrika, of the 20th 


a March, writes a letter admiring the Hon’ble Mr. 
Mr. Sarma's resiguation. Sarma for his courage in resigning his seat in the 


Imperial Legislative Council. 


Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 21st March, remarks that 
the news of the withdrawal of his resignation by 
Mr. Sarma will be disappointing to many. 
297. The Desabhaktan and the Swadesamitran, of the 14th and the 15th March, 
respectively, publish in Tamil the instructions issued 
The passive resistance movement. to the safyayraha volunteers in taking signatures to 
the satyagraha vow. 
The Desabhaklon and the Swadesamitran, of the 15th March, reproduce in 
Tamil the message of Shraddhananda to NSatyagratis appearing in New India 
of the 15th idom. 


Mr. Sarma’s resignation. 


Reierring to the detailed scheme connected with this movement, the Dravidan, 
of the 19th March, says:—It is reaily funny that great ‘mahatmas’ should 
recommend such an absurd course and that many Brahmans and a few others 
following them should dance with joy at the proposal. It is indeed surprising to 
see the Brahmaus of Madras, who are ever steéped in gluttony, coming out to 
follow Mr. Gandhi. There is a gulf between them and fasting. Whatever others 
may say we stick to our original view about passive resistance. In this connexion 
we have to point out that an act of omission as well as an act of commission 
constitute an offence under the law. 


The Desabhaktan, of the 19th March, refers to the manifesto issued by the 
moderates in Madras against this movement and says:—We have read all the 
names of the signatories to this manifesto and we need not dwell here upon their 
qualifications. But we would ask whether these have been present at any public 
meeting convened to condemn the Rowlatt Bills or whether they have at least 
expressed their opinion — the Bills in the papers. For aught we know, 
they have done neither. It is, therefore, a traitorous act on the part of these to 
come out suddenly and without any forethought and, acting on the words of 
others, condemn this thing or that. 

Advising the people of Southern India not to associate themselves with 

ee the Home Rule agitation and with this movement 

The passive esistance rmove- in particular, the Dravidan, of the 22nd March, 
ment : . ° ° 

again writes on this subject as follows :—Many of 
the moderates also have begun to condemn this movement, because they consider 
that this mad policy will entangle the people in danger and lead to untoward 
consequences. Attempting to associate with religion matters quite unconnected 
with it, is only stirring up vain fanaticism. - 

28. Quoting a letter addressed to New India by Mowlana Abdus Subhan, 

taking exception to the Prince of Arcot using the 

, a? a entertainment to name of the Moslem community for an entertainment 
ard Pentland. given by him to His Excellency Lord Pentland, the 
Desabhaktun, of the 20th March, comments in the same strain as New India of 
the 19th idem on the action of the Prince and adds :—It may be Lord Pentland 
has done much good during his administration, which demonstrates his skill. 
But the eople of South India know only of three acts of his, viz , the internment 
of Mrs. a the conviction of Doctor Varadarajulu Nayudu and the forfeiture 
of the security of the Desabhaktan These are indeed invaluable benefits! Where 
is the necessity for entertainments and farewell addresses to His Excellency Lord 
Pentland who has acquired an everlasting fame by such rare acts? When Diwan 
Bahadur P. Tyagaraya Chettiyar moved a resolution in the Corporation that a 
farewell address should be presented to Lord Pentland, we were afraid that the 
tumult, that occurred in Bombay over,the question of presenting an address to the 
Governor there, would be repeated here. “But the withdrawal of this resolution 
avoided it. ‘Though it was the friends of Lord Willingdon that strove to present 
an address to him, their thoughtless action only brought discredit on him. Lord 
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tland has providentially escaped from most of the undesirable situations in 
which he ms shout to be placed. "But the Prince of Arcot has thoughtlessly made 
an arrangement which is likely to bring discredit on His Excellency. 


299. The Swadesamitran, of the 15th March, reproduces in Tamil a communi- 
: 7 si cation addressed to the Press by Mr. V. P. Madhava 
The present political situation. a5 on the present political situation. 
The Swadesamitran, in its issue of the 18th March, publishes a lecture delivered 
by Mr. B. C. Pal at 'Trichinopoly on the 14th idem on the same subject. 


30. Regretting that the resolution recently brought by the Hon’ble Mr. 
_ Venkatapati Raju in the meeting of the Madras 
The Government and asgri- TYegislative Council, that the Government should 
culture. help the Co-operative Agricultural Societies with 
loans, has not been carried, the Hindu Nesan, of the 21st March, observes :-—The 
population of India is going on increasing ; the fertility of the soil is declining ; 
the seasonal rains fail and the food situation causes despair. — If, to such difficulties 
the poverty of the agriculturists is also added, how can Indian agriculture thrive ? 
The agriculturist is already in the hands of the sowcar. But Sir Alexander 
Cardew without being moved with their miserable plight began to preach a lesson 
that the Indians secreting all their wealth plead poverty and that these do not 
deserve any help from the Government but should seek their own redress. If no 
assistance should be rendered to the Indian ryots, why do the Government incur 
large expenditure on agriculture and in maintaining experimental farms? The 
ryots are a hard-working class and it is they that contribute largely to the 
Government revenues. The Government should take pity in the matter of 
helping them. 


31. Referring to a statement in the Truth of England that the Government 
of India are not worse than any other bureaucratic 
| goveroment, inasmuch as all the bureaucrats 
actuated by selfish motives care very little for the interests of the people com- 
mitted to their ‘ unjust’ sway, the Hindu Nesan, of the 21st March, observes :— 
The bureaucracy will be the same all over the world. Will it be different in 
India alone? ‘The bureaucrats in India assert that they are born to safeguard 
the interests of the masses in India. Lord Willingdon has recently stated in 
London that, if the good acts done by the bureaucrats are appreciated by the 
people, the progress of India will be an easy matter. Compare this view with 
that of the Z'ruth which has also remarked that, on account of the great distance 
between England and India, the weapons of tbe English cannot effect from 


England a proper cure on the Indian officials here. This is a good testimonial 
to the Indian bureaucrats. 


32. Referring to the opposition of Sir James Meston in the budget session of 
the Imperial Legislative Council to the resolutions 
brought forward by the Hon’ble Mr. B. N. Sarma to 
as provide fifty lakhs of rupees each for the improve- 
ment of sanitation and for porviding additional irrigation facilities in villages, the 
Hindu Nesan, of the 21st March, observes :—The reasons advanced by Sir James 
are not such as can be accepted. He said that these were matters for the 
consideration of the Provincial Governments and not of the Government of India, 
and the latter had approved all the suggestions made by the Provincial Govern- 
ments in regard to sanitation during this year. In other words, if these matters 
are not well attended to, the fault lies with the Provincial Governments and not 
with the Government of India. It does not appear tojbe proper for the Government 
of India to shirk their responsibility in this manner. Even after according 
sanction for incurring increased expenditure on the improvement of agriculture 
and industries, the Government of India have warned the Local Governments to 
exercise great care and observe strict economy in the matter of expenditure and 
to confine it to the balance on hand. Will the Local Governments venture to 
spend liberally in the face of this warning? What can the Local Governments 
do? So, the argument that the Local Governments have not asked for increased 
provision, will not stand. Then the words of Sir James in opposing another 
resolution of the Hon’ble Mr. Sarma for an increased provision for the growth of 


Indian aspirations. 


The Imperial budget for 
1919-20. 
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primary education are strange. He said he never knew if the Government had 
ever been against the advancement of this education. Ilad Sir James meant by 
his words that the Government have taken interest and paid proper attention to 
growth of primary education, certainly they will not hold good. Progress of 
education is neither an insignificant nor an unnecessary matter. Sir James, 
however, very easily opposed the resolution on the ground that there ure not 
sufficient number of teachers. Can this stand as a reason? We have become 
sick of hearing such petty excuses. If earnestly we require teachers, we can 
have any number of them. Have not the Government of India devised a plan for 
securing the ye eegpen gy of a good number of Englishmen to the Police service 
here? Have they not devised means to create appointments in the Indian 
Medical Service for the English youths? ‘The Government say that all these are 
quite necessary, but the Indians consider it unnecessary to spend such a huge 
amount for recruiting men from other countries. Cannot handsome salaries and 
facilities be given to teachers in the same way in which such salaries and facili- 
ties are recommended for people from other countries? Why not an assurance 
be given to the Indian youths that, by taking up the profession of teachers, 
they will not suffer from ome fy but will prosper? If such an assurance is given 
and training schools are*started, sufficient number of teachers will become easily. 
available. : 


33. In a leader dwelling on the excelience and efficacy of this vow, the 
Desabhaktan, of the 2lst March, says:—For those 
born in India, the abode of the Vedus, it is nota 
difficult thing te follow the satyagraka vow. Cannot thousands of people come 
forward to curtail their worldly pleasures and suffer hardship for the sake of 
mother Bharata? It is only this vow that can maintain her liberty. Those who 
obstruct the satyayraha vow and those who are afraid of it can be said to be 
devoid of any sincere devotion to their country and of all love of iiberty. The 
co-operation and help of the people are necessary for the efforts of Mr. Gandhi to 
succeed. A great opportunity has now arisen to guage the patriotism of the 
Indians. 

The Desabhaktan, of the 22nd March, publishes the opinion said to have been 
expressed by Doctor Subrahmanya Ayyar about passive resistance to one who 
interviewed him, which appears in the Hindu of the 21st idem and says:—We 
agree with the view of Mani Ayyar that hundreds of sanyasis like Mr. Gandhi 
should come out if India is to progress. ‘This view has been expressed also b 
Mr. Tilak and tlis is again the object of Mr. Gandhi, who is anxious that this 
movement should spread throughout the country. It is that day when the object 
of these three saints is fulfilled that will ee OP the auspicious time of the 
redemption of India a 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 19th March, publishes in Telugu the proceed- 
ings of the open air meeting held on the beach on 


the 18th instant in sypport of the movement of 
passive resistance started by Mr. Gandhi. 


Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 22nd March, reproduces 
in Telugu the report of an interview which a 
correspondent had with Doctor Subrahmanya Ayyar 


on the subject of passive resistance. The report appears in English in the Hindu 
of the 21st instant. ’ 3 


The <Andhrapairika, of the 24th March, publishes in Telugu the 
proceedings of the public meetings held on the 
beach last Saturday and Sunday in support of the 
Satyagraha movement of Mr. Gandhi, and summaries of the speeches delivered 
thereat, including Mr. Pal’s lecture on Satyagraha on the 23rd instant. 


The satyagraha vow. 


Satyagraha. 


Satyagraha. 


Satyagraha. 


34. While admitting that, as India is being governed through the Parliament 


in England and the responsibility of granting 
ae 3 complete liberty to her rests with the Parlisment, 
it is necessary that the Indians should work in England for acquiring that liberty, 
the Desabhakian, of the 22nd March, compares the condition of India after the 
passing of the Rowlatt law to one whose hands are fettered while he is trying to 
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remove the fetters in his legs and, remarking that, as, either on account of the 
gsive resistance movement started by Mr. Gandhi to do away with the Rowlatt 
aw or on account of the repression that may be adopted by the bureaucrats to 
curb these movements, many may have to go to prison, the presence of many 
patriots is necessary here to endure such hardships and that therefore a large 
number of Indians-should not proceed to England now, adds:—We now think 
that much good may not result even by our work in England. Some reforms 
may be obtained by such work ; but India cannot surely acquire complete liberty 
by means of these reforms, nor will they get rid of repressive laws like the Rowlatt 
law. Considering the action of the bureaucrats in introducing a cruel law at this 
juncture, when the whole world is seething with unrest and agitation, it is tlear 
what a low idea they have of India. It is only the absence of union here that 
makes the bureaucrats think lightly of India. If they understand that the Indians 
are united, they will never resort to repression here. So, if the bureaucrats are 
to be taught a lesson, there should be union among us and the satyagraha ‘move- 
ment may be said to have been started only to increase the union among us. If 
the satyagraia vow is observed correctly, it will open the eyes of England and it 
is only then that the attention of the people there will be turned towards India. 


35. Anent the concluding speech of the Viceroy at the session of the Imperial 
oe Legislative Council that has just closed, the Desa- 

The Viceroy « specch. bhaktan, of the 22nd March, says :— We have often 
stated that our Viceroy isa very capable speaker. His words will lend themselves 
to manv interpretations. We offer our sincere thanks to Lord Chelmsford who 
has this unique capacity and who is kind in words, though not in deed. All the 
official supporters of the Rowlatt Bills have only been harping upon the necessity 
for their introduction, but have adduced no grounds therefor. Even Lord 
Chelmsford only supports the words of the bureaucrats near him, but does not 
evince his British spirit in this matter. This is highly regrettable. Lord 
Chelmsford wants the members of the Council to forget all differences and evince 
a spirit of unity and love. We will make the same appeal to him and we pray 
that the Goverament of India should have a friendly feeling for the non-official 
members. (ur last request to Lord Uhelmsfurd is that he should speak out what 
is in his heart. Hatred at heart and friendiiness on the lips is detested in India. 


We hope Lord Chelmsford will understand this well in shaping his conduct at 
future meetings of the Legislative Council. 


Adverting to the concludiog speech of His Excellency the Viceroy in the 

eo —_ Ymperial Legislative Council, the Andhrapatrika, of 

Pm ye ONONON the 22nd March, remarks:—. . . It was hoped 
or by some that the Viceroy would change his opinion 


The Hindu announces that Doctor 
Subralimanya Ayyar has taken the Satyayraha pledge. Will not even England 


show now the statesmanship which is required to satisfy India ? 


36. Referring to the cry raised in Bombay that the Government are not 


a _ taking adequate steps to prevent the effects of 
Ph a of cattle in famine upon cattle there, the Desabhaktan, of the 


22nd March, says that sufficient fodder is not 
available for cattle even in South India and remarking that the situation is giving 
room to much anxiety, wants the Government to realise it and do the needful. 


37. The Swadesamitran, of the 22nd March, observes: —Though the whole 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore. world sppreciates the leaders and eminent men 

_ among the Indians, still our bureaucrats view them 
otherwise. For example, while the whole world extols Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore 


we have to state that the bureaucrats view him with fear, inasn it is sai 
that the Government of Be » Inasmuch as it is said 


ngal have issued a confidential circular prohibiting 
Government servants from sending their children to Shanti Niketan, a school 
started by him in Bholpore. This famous poet, before he came to ominence, 
contributed an article to the Press which appears to have immediate y elicited a 
warning from the Government of Bengal that it contained seditious matter in it. 
But it should be noted that it was only subsequent to this incident that the 


D007 


authorities gave him the title of ‘Sir’. Is there any doubt, therefore, that the 
action of the bureaucrats is conflicting f 


88. Publishing in Tamil wile extracts from the speech delivered by Lord 

ae illingdon at a farewell entertainment given to 

The speech of Lord Willingdon. hin on the eve of his departure from Pushin, the 

Hindu Nesan, of the 22nd March, reproduces the sentiments of the New India of 

the 21st idem appreciating this speech and observing that he will be rendering a 

great service to the British Empire and to India in particular if he acts up to 
what he has said in the course of his speech. 

Adverting to his reference to the extremists in the course of this speech, the 
Dravidan, of the 22nd March, observes :—We are glad that he made a reference to 
the extremists in the way in which he did in the presence of Mr. Montagu himself, 
because it was only during Mr. Montagu’s visit to India that attempts were made 
to make peace with the extremists in view to secure a calm atmosphere here. 
The description of the extremists by Lord Willingdon is indeed commendable. 
He expressed the hope that there would be union among the people of this Presi- 
dency also when the Reform Bill is passed into law. It indeed gives us pleasure 
to sec that he entertains such a hope. But he should note that it is not possible 
to create union by means of a Parliamentary statute alone. 


39. Referring to the message of Mr. Gandhi that, in view of the welfare of 
this country, every one in India, be he a passive 
| resister or not, should, irrespective of caste or creed, 
observe a day of fast, the Swadesamitran, of the 24th March, urges the necessity 
for thie observance and trusts that every one will carry out the direction of 
Mr. Gandhi. 


40. Referring to the speeches made in London by the Maharaja of Bikanir, 
Lord Sinha and Mr. Montagu at a dinner recently 
given to Lord Sinha in London, the Swadesamitran, 
of the 24th March, makes the following observations among others :—At a time 
when very liberal views are prevailing it is a disgrace to all the British people 
that Lord Sydenham and others should, without any shame, venture to state that 
their interests would suffer if political reforms should be granted to India. It is 
indeed praiseworthy that the Maharaja of Bikanir has pointed out this. He also 
remarked that, according to the Rowlatt Committee Report, only a few persons 
were addicted to evil deeds in a country with a large population of 3,150 lakhs, 
and that it was unjustifiable therefore to stigmatise the whole nation on that score. 
This has often been pointed out by us. But the Government of India have chosen 
to forfeit the hberty of crores of people and betrayed them into tlie hands of the 
Police and the executive authorities. 

Adverting to the observations of-Lord Sinha on the occasion, the paper 
says :—He stated that it was an unmixed lie to say that the educated classes in 
India were opposed to British rule and remarked that the Indians hated only 
absolute sway and that they would not be the better for having received education 
if they did not hate it. It is only this that the authorities forget. The Britishers 
are not aware of the fact that many of the officials in this country exercise 
absolute authority and wound the feelings of the people. The Indians should be 
grateful to Lord Sinha for apprising the Britishers of this fact. Lord Sinha also 
clearly pointed out that only a few in India would act in the manner described in 
the Rowlatt Committee Report and that they would not yield to the influence of 
the enemy countries. Can we not therefore infer from this that he meant it to be 
unnecessary to enact a law that would affect many, with a view to punish a few? 
If so, will he persuade Mr. Montagu to decline giving his assent to the Rowlatt 
law? ‘There is not much hope this way. _ 

Then on the speech of Mr. Montagu the paper comments as follows :—From 
the details now received about this speech, we have no reason to be much elated. 
However, it is noteworthy that Mr. Montagu without speaking in the patronizing 


Mr. Gandhi's message. 


‘The three speeches. 


strain in which the Viceroy spoke of the Indian Civil servants, spoke as if he 


meant to ask whether the interest of the Civil servants or that of the Parliament 
should prevail. He asked whether the Civil servants in England were not acting 
in obedience to the Parliament, and whether this was felt to be intolerable. Mr. 
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u forgot the one difference there is between the Civil Service in England 
pee gw in fade, namely, that in England Civil servants have always been 
subject to the control of others, while in India they have been exercising absolute 
authority and it is unbearable for them now to think that they will have to act 
under the control of others. We should be grateful to Mr. Montagu for havin 
spoken in such a way as to make the Civil servants realize their position. But, in 
his observations as regards political reforms, there is nothing new. He asked if 
it would not do if public health, education and development of industries were 
entrusted to the Indians. ‘Those that heard him talk as if all these were to be 
entrusted to the Indians, are likely to consider the Indians to be very greedy. 
But even these are not to be entrusted to the Indians completely. From the 
Viceroy’s speech in the Imperial Legislative Council on the 6th February last, it 
will be seen that the power of legislation in respéct of matters connected with 
trade and industry will not rest in the Provincial Legislative Councils. Mr. 
Montagu attributed the heavy mortality caused by influenza to the poverty of 
the Indians and said that they lacked the necessary pbysical strength to combat 
the disease. ‘This is true enough. After the administration of India for 150 
years by the British, the Indians are said to be lacking the strength to resist a 
fever! The British administration has been carried on very well!! It appears 
that Mr. Montagu is going to entrust the work of preventing such diseases into 
the hands of the Indians. What can the Indians do? If they can secure funds, 
they can improve the sanitary condition. But the Indians will have no control 
over the finance. Further, in addition to the improvement of sanitation, the 

overty of the people also should be relieved, to enable tnem to withstand all 
eande: As all the people are agriculturists, unless the Land Revenue Depart- 
ment is entrusted to the Indians, the poverty of the people cannot be relieved. 
If that department is in their hands, the land revenue policy can be revised in 
such a way as to leave the people enough for their sustenance and the surplus 
utilized towards the improvement of sanitation. If, on the other hand, only the 
health department is entrusted to the Indians without the required funds, there 
will be large mortality in the country and the Indians will have to bear the 
responsibility which is now borne by the bureaucrats and may also become liable 
to the charge of incompetency. Mr. Montagu has only repeated his observations 


- before an audience ignorant of all these facts and has not met the counter- 


arguments of the Indians. 


41. Observing that in ancient times there was no unrest of any kind in India, 


- . that the labourers then never knew what povert 
= ' poverty 
The condition of India was, that there were no differences at all between 
the king and the subjects and that sedition and anarchism were then unknown to 


the people, the Desabhaktan, of the 24th March, writes:—If the Indians were 
materialists, no nation could have approached India. The idea that no foreign 
nations should come to India has not generated here even now. It is certain that 
India which has given birth to saints and philosophy will not, now or ever, take 
to materialistic deeds to wage an uncivilized war with the other races so as to get 
rid of them. In India which is full of theists, different kinds of disturbances are 
frequently cropping up now. The Government are going on enacting cruel laws. 
The rulers say that there 1s anarchism in India. Popular leaders are frequently 
getting into prison, and party differences are growing strong among them. Caste 
disputes are increasing largely. Labourers are falling a prey to indescribable 
hardships. In short, 1t may be said that India’s old virtues have declined. The 
reason for this is that India has been subject to foreign administration. As the 
rulers are foreigners, there is no affinity in any respect between the rulers and the 
ruled. The rulers have formed an opinion at the beginning that the Indians are 
like the people of their own country. The people of the western countries are 
materialists. bay lead their lives frequently thinking of anarchical methods and 
seditious deeds. As the British that rule India view the Indians too with western 


eyes, it gives room to several kinds of false suspicions in their minds. ‘Takin 
such suspicions to be true, they enact many cruel laws and subject innocent people 
to hardship. Under a good system of administration, acts of oppression will 
generally decrease day by day, while the contrary is the case under the bureaucratic 


> 
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system of administration, and the reason for this is, according to the bureaucrats, 

e growth of anarchism in India. If this statement is true, the bureaucrats 
should investigate the cause for the sudden appearance of anarchism in India 
where it was unknown. (ur opinion is that there is no anarchica! feeling in India, 
and if there is such a tendency here, there is room to think that it should have 
been the result of western education. ‘The other reagou, it may be sui:l, is the 
oppression of the bureaucrats. There are otber kinds of defects too in India under 
the bureaucratic system of administration. Almost all branches of administration 
are becoming defective. Ifin India the anarchism, which the bureaucrats refer 
to, and other defects should disappear, the present system of administration should 
indeed undergo a change. Let the Government and the popular leaders make the 
necessary efforts therefor. 


42. Observing that Lord Sinha has recently spoken much in praise of the 


Montagu-Chelmsford reform proposals, the Desa- 
m1 poh 5 es d teen bhaktan, of the 24th March, remarks:—We do not 
seepemste. know what advantages he has found in them to 

: speak like this. Perhaps he did so under the 
impression that, as the Under Secretary of State for India, be should support the 


reforms proposed by the Secretary of State for India. 


43. The Swadesamitran, of the 24th March, observes :—We were demanding 

i Ain thot the removal of the restrictions imposed on the 
Indians by the Arms Act. But the authorities have 

only decided to impose like restrictions on the Europeans as well. It is a fact 
borne out by experience that, even though restrictions may be imposed on 
Europeans, these will not sgerete against them. It is now laid down that 
persons possessing certain qualifications might carry arms. What of that? The 
wers in regard to this will vest in the executive, whose ways of doing things 
are widely known. Instead of giving a hope that the Arms Act will be amended 
and subjecting us to greater dissatisfaction and disappointment, the Government 


might have preferably said in one word that they do not propose to amend the 
Act. 


Reierring to the recent Government of India communiqué on the Indian 
Arms Act, the Andhrapatrika, of the 24th March, 

ae Reps At. observes:— . . . Onaccount of the Arms Act, 

the the people have lost all manliness and courage. They have become so timid 
as to startle at the sight of a sword or at the sound of a gunshot. They are 
thus unable to face any danger. ‘The great harm done by the Arms Act was 
brought home during the war when there was a call to the people to join the 
army. ‘The total abolition of this Act has been urged by the people in many of 
their political meetings. But the Government do not agree to that. . . The 
Government have at last decided to issue licences to all men of good character 
without any racial distinctions. . . But we do not think that their recom- 
mendations will be successful in undoing the evils which are arising out of the 
Arms Act. . . ‘There are many respectable people among those not mentioned 
in the schedule. Moreover, it is people residing close to mountains and forests who 
are in need of licences to bear arms more than others, as they are exposed to the 
danger of wild beasts on the one side and to the attacks of dacoits on the other. 
Under the present Act, wicked men manage to get arms secretly and 
trouble innocent people who, being unable to resist them, have to submit to many 
difficulties. ‘Though there will be a little improvement from the new changes, 
we do not think that the old condition will undergo any considerable modifi- 
cation. Since the responsibility of determining the status | applicants for licences 
rests with Magistrates, Europeans and Anglo-Indians will freely get arms. 
Though the old racial distinction is not mentioned in the Act, its effect will 
continue in practice. For these reasons, the new communiqué is not so 


encouraging. The people will do well to represent their opinions in the matter 
to the Government forth with. 


* Referring in its leader under this heading to the Government of India 
a ery communiqué on the Arms Act, the Andhraprakasita, 
e of the 25th March, observes:— Hitherto, Indians, 
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however respectable their status may be, have been unable to get licences to bear 
arms in spite of all their trouble to secure them, while those wearing hat, boot 
and pantaloons could have them very easily. Though the removal of racial 
distinctions is gratifying in itself, there may be an opinion in some quarters that 
it cannot remedy all the defects of the existing Act. Something is better than 
nothing and it is a matter for pleasure that this Act should be modified at least 
thirty-five years after its inception. Some people may be apt to think that the 
change now made is little encouraging. But it is wrong to entertain such 
opinions. There can be no objection to the grant of all we desire, if only we 
wait to see the disappearence of all traces of revolutionary and anarchical crime 
in the country. 


44 With reference to the meeting held in the Local Council Hall to consider 

the food-question, the Andhrapatrika, of the 19th 

A meeting about the food- March, says :— . . We cannot think that 

problem. the resolutions passed at the meeting will save the 

food-situation. The evils of placing the monopoly of importing kerosene 

oil in the hands of a few are being now realized. Should these evils prevail in 
the case of rice also, there will be no limit to the trouble of the people. 


45. The Andhrapatrika, of the 19th March, reproduces from the Hindi Punch 
a cartoon representing the Goddess of Freedom in 

> caine. India chained by Rowlatt Bills Nos. I and II with 
the following inscription at the bottom :—The Goddess of freedom established at 
Delhi by the bureaucracy. . 


46. In a letter under this heading, dealing with the steps to be taken by the 

Government to reduce the prices of foodetuits, a 
correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 19th 
March, writes :— The restrictions laid down by the Government in 
regard to the import and export traffic do not seem to be properly obeyed. 
Articles are being secretly conveyed by boats and carts. It has been admitted 
by Government servants themselves that it is impossible for the Government to 
stop such malpractices. The restrictions laid down by thém have gone to increase 
the prices instead of reducing them. Merchants are recovering from the people 
the bribes which they pay to secure licences in the Contorller’s office, and to 
Railwaymen for the supply of waggons. Some people are of opinion that these 
circumstances have prevented a reduction in prices. Facilities must be 
afforded for the export of food-grains from a district having them in plenty to a 
district which has not got them. There should bea free supply of Railway 
waggons required for these purposes. Licences should not be limited toa few 
individuals but should be granted to all those who want to export grains to the 
districts they like. ‘The Government must regulate the prices. If this method 
is not practical, the Government should purchase all the important food-grains and 
sell them at cheap rates to the people. The Government may incur loss by this 
method ; but if they have the welfare of the people at heart, it is of the utmost 
importance that they should adopt it. 


47. In its leader under this heading, the dndhrapatrika, weekly, of the 
near rae 19th March, observes :— Revolutionaries 
eee are trying to bring about an all-round revolution 
such as is going on now in Russia. There the houses of gentlemen, 
the treasure-repositaries of the rich, the lands of the lords, the factories of the 
mill-owners are all being ruthlessly captured by revolutionaries by brute-force. 
Missionaries are being imprisoned. ‘The modesty of respectable women is bei 
outraged, they being declared in some towns as the people’s property and hand 
over to men as so many cattle. When this evil is spreading in such a well- 
disciplined country as Germany it is not possible to realize the nature of the 
revolution threatening to overtake Europe. Itis becoming clear that the pro- 
fessions of westerners about their moral greatness are unfounded and invalid. The 
brute force which they have sought to destroy is going to be reinstated in angther 
form by the western statesmen. ‘The draft rules of the League of Nations do not 
lead us to believe that the glamour which hysical force has for the westerner 
has given place toa deep faith in the spiriteal power of justice. Russia, Germany, 
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and Austria which respresont one-half of the population of Europe stand outside 
the League. The people of Asia and Africa are also souglit to be kept out of it. 

It will be no wonder if America does not propose to concern itself largely 
in future with the well-being of the people of Asia or with the execution of the 
principles laid down by the League. Then it lies entirely in the hands of the 
British Empire to safeguard the rules of the League or to protect the well-being of 
the Asiatic countries or to establish permanent peace. And the future will decide 
whether the British statesmen will use this new epoch for the regeneration of justice 
or for the preservation of their own power. . . The recent carrying out of the 
Rowlatt Bills by force is a proof of the fact that the British officials in India are 
using their authority for the preservation of the power of the bureaucracy. ; 
The weakness of the popular representatives in the Imperial Legislative Council 
Ahas been brought home by the procedure adopted in connexion with the Rowlatt 
Bills. . . Even the bureaucracy must admit the fact that the Rowlatt Bills 
are opposed to that reign of justice which the British statesmen are anxious to 
establish in the world. . . With the assistants of bureaucrats, His Excellency 
Lord Pentland has carried on the administration of this province for the last five 
years in detiance of the public opinion. The sympathy for official power evinced 
by him in the Council is well-known, During bis tenure of office, repression has 
been used against newspapers and meetings. The withdrawal of the proposition 
to present a farewell address to him is a strong proof of the absence of love for 
him among th#people. The Madras City Municipal Bill was passed into an Act 
at the last session of the Council in spite of the protest made by the Madras 
Corporation against it. This is an example of official power and official prestige. 
However loudly one may ery, officials’ wishes will be carried out without any 
hindrance The propositions moved by the elected members have met the usual 
fate. His Excellency has not thought it fit to show a sympathetic spirit even on 
the eve of his departure. His recent shaft against the Desabhaktan has given it 
strength and increased the number of its subscribers. The security of Rs. 5,000 
demanded of it was easily available. Officials will have to understand even now 
that repression is not the way to establish peace. His Excellency’s decision to 
dissolve the present Council after the next session is absurd. It has become a 
habit with the Madras Government to defy the public opinion and the Government 
of India. It is strange that it should forget the slight which came to it as the 
result of a similar defiance in connexion with Mrs. Besant’s internment. but this 
is a trait natural to the love of official power. : 


48. Commenting in its leader under this heading on the speech of Lord 
Willingdon on the political situation in India prior 
to his departure from England, the Andhrapatrika, 
of the 20th March, observes:—-. . -. Though 
we find some liberal ideas in the speech, it contains also views which generally 
find favour with the members of the bureaucracy. It is a fact known to every 
one that unlike the present Governor, he is favourably disposed to the Montagu 
Scheme. . . As has been pointed out by Lord Willingdon, the Government 
have been so far only looking to the efficiency of administration, and they have 
been trying to preserve it without thinking of conceding a portion of that responsi- 
bility to the people . . The above sentiments are certainly liberal : 
and so far, there can be no difference of opinion between him and the popular 
leaders. But it is not possible to understand the reason for his anger against the 
extremists. If he wants to put into practice Lord Morley’s dictum, ‘ Rally the 
Moderates,” we can understand the meaning of his words. But the manner in 
which he is accusing the extremists with unmerited charges is regrettable. He 
advises the Government not to lend their ear to agitators and extremists. 

He makes the audacious statement that the extremist leaders want to abolish the 
British Government altogether and that the professions of loyalty which they 
make here and there in the course of their utterances are entirely false. There 
is room for the suspicion that he is speaking in this strain, forgetting himself, on 
account of his wrath against the Nationalists of Bombay for the agitation carried 
on by them in connexion with the question of presenting a farewell address to 
him. Otherwise, there is no connexion between the earlier and the latter parts 
of his speech. . .- His reading of the differences between the extremist and 
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the moderate schools after a period of 5¢ years of administrative responsibility in 
India reflects little credit on his discriminating faculty. He will understand the 


‘truth in the matter, if he peruses the speeches recently delivered by the Maharaja 


of Bikanir, the Aga Khan and Lord Sinha who, born and brought up in India, 
have been honoured by the British Government. They have made it clear that 
no party in India wants to sever British connexion. It is highly presumptuous 
on the part of Lord Willingdon to say that the expressions of loyalty made by 
the most advanced political school in India are entirely false. In no respect are 
the differences between the extremists and the moderates ‘insurmountable. 
So, it can be said beyond doubt that all the difference which he imagined as 
existing between these parties is entirely unfounded. . . We do not know how 
Lord Willingdon coming to Madras with such narrow ideas about political parties 
will act in the disturbed atmosphere brought about by the Rowlatt Avts. We 
request him to understand the truth hereafter at least and give up his old 
views. 


49. Referring tothe discussion in the Corporation on the resolution about the 
presentation of a farewell address to His Excellenc 
Farewell addresses and Doctor [ord Pentland, the Andhrapatrika, of the 20th March, 
Nayar. writes under this heading :— , Personally 
no one can cherish any ill-will to His Excellency. There is no doubt that he is 
gentle, kind hearted and free from self-conceit He may not also be personally 
responsible for many of his administrative acts. But his admigjstration cannot 
but loom large when the matter of honouring him comes up. . . Doctor 
Nayar wrote in the Justice yesterday objecting to the practice re tesa, public 
etti would have 
saved the discussion over the matter in the Corporation meeting and avoided 
giving occasion for the publication of a hostile opinion in a paper under his own 
management, if he had only consulted Doctor Nayar in time. 


50. Referring to the comments of the Madras Mail on a letter from its 
Wrath American correspoadent recommending the murder 

bs of some Sinn Feiners by the Irish peasants them- 

selves as the only smooth solution of the Irish problem, the jAndhrapatrika, of the 
20th March, remarks:—. . . Whatever differences of opinion there may 


be, we fail to understand the reason for the display of such spite against our 
brother-men. 


51. The Andhrapairtka, of the 20th March, publishes in Telugu a statement 

ce from one of the Joint Secretaries of the Madras 

pave scons 9 Provincial Con- Provincial Congress Committee, explaining the 
ye ene recent resignations of some of its office-bearers. 


52. In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 21st March, 


remarks:—. . . Ifthe people successfully face 
(by the help of Satyagraha) the danger of repression, 
they are bound to have a satisfactory form of self- 
government for the country. The British people also will surely discharge their 
duty then. Mr. Gandhi explained this fact in his message yesterday. 


03. A correspondent to the Andhrapatika, of the 21st March, complains that 

iia ciate illiterate ryots are put to much inconvenience from 

. their inability to know the value of notes which 

they get from merchants in towns, that notes are not accepted by some merchants 

who demand change, and that some are taking a discount of one anna on soiled 
notes and request the Government to take strong action in the matter. 


54. The Andhrapatrika, of the 21st March, reproduces in Telugu a letter 


contributed to the Bombuy CVhronicle by a corre- 

The duty of the members of spondent, commending the Satyagraha movement 
Legislative Council. . . y 

is started by Mr. Gandhi and exhorting the members 

of the Imperial and the Provincial Legislative Councils to resign their seats in 

their respective Council, to stand for re-election and to resign their seats after 


being re-elected, since such a course of action on thei t woul el the 
Parliament to interfere in the matter. + eet you ome 


Political reforms and the 
future prospect. 
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55. Dealing with various topics in its leader under this-heading, the Andhra- AcmmmASRARATE Ay 
prakasika, of the 2\st March, observes:-— . . .  atet Mar, 1019. 

Smee the increased expenditure on Railways would 

enhance the facilities for Railway traffic by extending the line, it is unobjection- 

able. . . Similarly, the military expenditure also is welcome, if it is utilised 

for the improvement of Indian regiments and for the cncouragement ot merit in 


Indians. . . A dispassionate perusal of the Rowlatt Report would show the 
reasonableness of the Rowlatt Acts. 


Disappointment. 


56. Referring to the coal miners’ trouble in England, the Andhrapatrika, of AN>ussPaTamma, 
Cast ettinees 04 Diibend the 2znd March, says:—. . . Mr. Hartshown, 22nd Mar. i919. 
capa the Welsh miners’ representative, said that if the 
men’s demands were not granted, there would be Bolshevism in England. 
We request the British Government to solve the labour problem now. 


57. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 22nd March, writes:— A*>yRAPatarma, 
| The London Times has asked the Government to 22nd Mar. 1919. 
publish a detuiled statement on the economic 
condition of India, as it apprehends from the information so far received that 
India would have in future a famine which will be of a more severe type than 
that of 1900. Itis necessury that the Government should forthwith publish a 
statement, explaining the a position and suggesting relief measures. 


Famine. 


58. Under this heading, a correspondent contributes a letter to the Andhra. “*"yra™™ 
; patrika, of the 22nd March, stating that it is not 22nd Mar. 1919. 
Kerosene oil and the lot of the ‘yossible to describe the troubles of the people at | 
poopie. erosene oil depots and suggesting that photographs 
may be taken of these wrangling crowds and published in avempngers, and that 
strony agitation may be carried on to obtain redress at the hands of the 
Government in the matter. 


59. In aletter under this heading, a correspondent to the An.hrapatrika, of the “""Mnaae 

22nd March, remarks:—'The wages which a _ 22nd Mar. 1919. 
Scarcity of food. labourer gets even in normal times would not suffice 
for two ful] meals a day. Will what he ignow earning suffice for ever a half 


meal ? 
60. Referring under this heading to the proceedings of the last Kistna “Kime.” 
2 ait Dead oiites District Board held at Ellore, a correspondent to 16th Mar. 1919. 


the Hitakarini, of the 16th March, objects to the 
allotment of Ks. 185 for the purchase of cholera medicine chests for Local Fund 
overseers, proposes that quinine and cholera pills may be freely sold to the village 
officers and to auch village people as may want them and requests District Boards. 
to adopt this economical jarrangement and to discontinue its usual expenditure 


on cholera-parties and overseers’ cholera-medicine chests, as it is not serving any 
useful purpose. 


61. Referring to the speeches of Lord Sinha and the Maharaja of Bikanir A»>=eaPatama, 
Lerd Sinha and the political °* ® dinner in the Savoy Hotel, the Andhrapatrika, 4th Mar. 1919. 


ashininn. of the 24th March, observes in its leader under 
this heading :—. . . Though it isa matter for 


pleasure that Mr. Montagu and his friends have successfully exposed the activities 
of the Indo-British Association, it is regrettable that the wishes of the Indian 
people should not be made well-known to the British public. Orders were passed 
from time to time, refusing passports to the members of Indian deputations to 
England. . . The Montagu party are jealously guarding against the develop- 
ment of opposition to the Reforms Scheme from any quarter. It is understood 
that the Kound Table society is doing’ them all the help which is in its power to 
do. But there is nobody to explain to the British public the right of self- 
determination and the scheme of self-government desired by the people. The 
* Reform 1/3111 is about to be introduced in the Parliament shortly. It is the duty 


of the leaders of the people to oppose the Rowlatt Bills which are a menace to 
their birthrights. . . 
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ANDHURAPRAKASIKA, 62. ‘The Andhraprakasika, of the 22nd March, and the Andhrapatrika, of the 
gind Mar. 1919 25th March, publist in Telugu the proceedings of the 

. ° ’ . . . . e e P . 9 nd 
- Avpmmararaixa, ‘lie special Kistua district Kistna district village officers’ special conference 
| 7 1 7 Pe and village officers’ conference. held at Masulipatam on 16th March 1919 to protest 


against the Village (fficers Amendment Bill and the resolutions passed thereat. 


me a 63. Referring to an article under this heading contributed by one Vijaya 
36th Mar. 1919. to the Hindustan Review for February 1919, the 
The misfortune ofthe Karnatic 4ndhrapatrika, of the 25th March, observes in its 

Province. leader:—. . . On account of some unfavourable 
circumstances, the Karnatic Province which was once united has been split up 

into four parts. . . It is clear that the Karnatics are backward everywhere at 

present in education and neither the Government nor the people are encouraging 

their language. ... The present, when the Karnatics, the Mahrattas, the 

the Sindh people, and the Uriyas are enthusiastic about the redistribution of 


provinces on the language basis, 1s the most opportune moment for the Andhras to 
hold the first All-India Provincialists’ Conference and thus help the process of 


national construction in India. 
om og 64. [he Andhrapatrika, of the 25th March, publishes in Telugu the proceed- 
ras, ‘ ‘ ‘ 
26th Mar. 1919, itil ings of the meeting held on the beach on the evening 
Our werk in aguas. of the 24th instant, the speech of Mr. B.C. Pal on 
‘our work in England,’ and summaries of tle other speeches delivered thereat. 
a mete 65. In its leader under tbis heading, the Andhravani, of the 22nd March, 
mpar, 
22nd Mar. 1919. mie al pias observes:—. . . The present helplessness of the 
ee Indian people is not the outcome of their inherent 


weakness, as some say; but it is the result of the training given to them by the 
authorities who have been governing India. ‘This is the verdict of the history of 
British administration of India for the last 150 years. . . ‘The histories of the 
German, the Russian, the Austrian and the Turkish Empires will demonstrate the 
fact that autocratic countries which are based on official power are bound to 
collapse. Historians will corroborate this fact. ‘lhe Allies are telling the world 
that those empires, raised out of brute-force, have come to an end, and that a 
new era has begun. . . English statesmen want that arbitrary rule come to an 
end in India. ‘The people believe that the announcement of the 20th August 1917 
will achieve this object, by establishing a democratic government. Mr. Lloyd 
George, the British Premier and other British statesmen have expressed their 
readiness to be bound by that announcement. . . When there is a conflict 
between arbitrary power and the popular will, the path of political reforms will 
be beset with thorns. ‘I'his has happened not only in India, but in Ireland also. 
When the rulers happen to be foreigners, they wi'l be naturally suspicious. ; 
Repressive Acts in India show the natural weakness and not the strength of the 
bureaucracy. . . The people of India proclaim to the world that they cannot 
tolerate any arbitrary power. . . It is not the Rowlatt Acts which can bring 
about such a mutual good understanding between the rulers and the ruled. It 


will be possible, if the rulers gain the confidence of Indians and comply with 
their natural desires. 


AwpHRavamt, 66. Referring to the Anti-Passive Resistance Manifesto issued in Madras, the 


- Ber P . 
= | Berhampur Andhravani, of the 22nd March, SAY8:—. . 


22nd Mar. 1912. : 
atyagraha will be possible through renunciation 
and self-control. Those who cannot sacrifice for Ibels "cowetee “oul do well to 


keep silent. It is not good that they should work against strong public opinion. 
em, 67. Under this heading, the Andhravani, of the 22nd March, congratulates 


22nd Mar. 1919. ‘The self-sacrifice of an Andhra. t: B- N- Sarma on his resignation and regrets the 


: action of th . 
Anti-Passive Resistance Manifesto. ose Andhras who have signed the 


Opponents to Satyagraha. 


vuumaeaees. 68. In the course of a story under this heading, a correspondent to the 


16th Mar. 1919. mee one a mer esr of the Leta caper makes the following 
incidental remark:—Why should we go so far? 

~ oat ~ aoe of the bureaucrats very surprising, ihe with the selfish and evil 

object of filling their bellies, take away in various ways all the wealth and 
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‘prosperity of India, like men who undermine the house in which they had taken 
their food, and who annoy the Indians without the least mercy saying parrotlike 
‘¢ the time has not yet come for granting self-government to the Indians.” 
69. A correspondent to the Andhraprakasika, of the 24th March, writes from 
.,., Anantapur:—I presented two petitions to the 
The Anantapor District Brahman Collector and the Police Superintendent 
“Dollector. of Anantapur, stating that my brother’s son was 
trying to murder me. I received blows twice or thrice, escaped and saved my 
life. I have now a civil suit, and I am very much afraid to go out of my house. 
Though it has been 40 days since I submitted my petitions, no inquiry has been 
made as yet. My own son is openly threatening to murder me, and he is assisted 
by my brother. There is no officer tu inquire into the matter. Oh! Editors of 
Keveoeupers | You are my only refuge. If you publish this in your paper, you 
will be doing a service to me. 


70. In its leader under this heading, the seeps ee of the 22nd March, 
i | refers to the attempt of the Hon’ble Mr. B. V. 
a Narasimha Avyyar vs speak in Tamil in the last 
session of the local Legislative Council, and remarks:— . . . It is certain 
and inevitable that ideas detrimental to swadeshism, swaraj, self-respect and the 
best interests of the country will prevail, so long as we worship English language, 
English education, English titles, English names, English dress, and English 
officials as inviolable objects and sacred deities. 


71. With reference to the enactment o the Rowlatt Bills, the Andhrapatrika, 
. of the 20th March, observes:— .. . From 
Oise pouitige. this, it is clear that the Government have not 
expected such a strong and solid opposition to the Bills from the non-official 
members. Then the doubt may arise. Why have they not given up the Bills? 
As has been observed by Sir William Vincent who was troubled by Mr. Gandhi’s 
passive resistance, it is due to their traditional policy of maintaining their prestige 
—a policy which was severely criticised by Mr. Montagu in his speech during the 
debate on the Mesopotamia Report in the House of Commons. . . The state- 
ment that to yield to the’ public opinion would diminish official power is 
meaningless. ‘The release of Mrs. Besant from her internment bears this out, 
inasmuch as it had the effect of establishing greater co-operation between the rulers 
and the ruled and of strengthening the position of the former. Without realizing 
this secret, Sir William Vincent is indulging in fallacies. . . We cannot hope 
that the British Government will interfere in the matter just now. Under these 
circumstances, there is only one way of saving the country. 


Referring to the passing of the Rowiatt Bill (the Emergency Powers 
ee Bill) into an Act, the Kistnapatrika, of the 22nd 
si ts March, writes under this heading:— .. . If 
the bureaucracy had borne in mind the incidents connected with the Partition of 
Bengal, would they have persisted to-day in passing "the Rowlatt Bills? Are the 
feelings of disapproval and indignation expressed by the people against 
these Bills ordinary? Not only young men and extremists but old moderates 
also have objected to them. All the non-official members of the Council 
including the representatives of zamindars have unanimously opposed them. 
Their criticisms of the Bills reveal an amount of anguish which is enough to 
shake the determination of any official. Such a lover of truth as Mr. Gandhi has 
appealed to the Viceroy to have forbearance. Saint Sraddhananda has sounded 
the trumpet call from the Gurukula, saying that the time has come when Yogis 
(Saints) should come out of their trance. But our bureaucracy remains unmoved. 
They believe that their prestige is irresistible. . . After 150 years of their rule, 
the British have forged this, this sharp shaft, this cruel weapon, this monstrous 
machine, showing thereby their inability to rule India according to law! India! 
What a bad name has come to you! Be not angry! You have never hated those 
who have done evil unto you. Your love and forbearance will reform even your 
enemies. Be meditating on the holy text, ‘ Truth alone will triumph’. The evil 
that has befallen you will disappear soon. 
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72. The Swadesabhimani, of the 2lst March, writes:—We are very glad to 
-... 4...» learn that the Hon’ble Sir Cardew told the Council 
The Madras Legislative Council. 115+ the Government are thinking of convening 
shortly a conference of officials and non-officials including the merchant class to 
consider the food situation. For, the Government had scarcely given any atten- 
tion till now to the enormously high prices prevailing and the plaintive cries of 
the poor. Some time back wlien there was-a similar hue and cry that the prices 
were abnormally high, the same Sir Cardew had come forward with the sophisms 
that if the prices were high, the wages also had gone up and even the abkari 
revenue had increased and that the country was therefore in a prosperous condi- 
tion. Itis therefore some satisiaction to find that the Madras Government have 
pushed aside the screen which obstructed their view and opened their eyes to the 
real state of things. The paper next refers to His Excellency the President’s 
objection to the Hon’ble Mr. Narasimha Ayyar’s attempt to address the Council in 
Tamil and thereupon remarks :—The Honourable Member very ably gave reasons 
to prove why he was entitled to address the Council in the vernacular. But the 
regrettable circumstance is that justice and ability are powerless before authority, 
as has been proved by the moral in the fable of the wolf andthe lamb. The 
President of the Council adopted the same line of action in preventing the Hon’ble 
Narasimha Ayyar from spuakiog: The dialogue which took place in the Council 
in this connexion is very interesting ; but we regret the lack of space for placing 
it fully before our readers. 


73. The leading article in the Yogakshemam, of the 21st March, gives a brief 
abstract of Mrs. Sarojini Nayudu’s speech delivered 
before a Madras audience on the previous Monday, 
being an exposition of the significance of the passive resistance vow. Muham- 
madans and, after them, Christians during several centuries past have invaded 
India and have tried to. destroy the soul force of India which, in patience, merely 
receded from the onslaught and is even now flowing as an undercurrent. India 
has been disarmed. India which at one time was the most prosperous country in 
the world lost all its prosperity and is wedded to famine. And now even the 
patience of India is being severely tried by the introduction of repressive laws 
and repressive methods of administration. Indians are minors and the guardians 
of administration need not mind their opinions. That is how the official majority 
in the Imperial Legislative Council made up their minds to pass the Bill in the 
face of united opposition from the 21 Indian Members. India sacrificed herself 
beyond her powers in men and money to help her guardian, Britain, to win the 
world war. But the Government of India, instead of manifesting confidence and 
appreciation, is demonstrating suspicion and hatred, in the attempt to introduce 
the said sedition law. The vow of passive resistance is not a thing which the 
Government of India can lightly ignore. If the Government of India should 
persist in their pay to pass the Bill, God alone knows what troubles and 
calamities will follow both to the Government and to the people. 


74. Adverting to the “— # the resolution proposed in a meeting of the 
ae ras Corporation to present a farewell address to 
Lord Pentland’s wre mne Lord Pentland, a note 4 the Samadarsi, of the 22nd 
March, says:—‘‘ A pity indeed that the administration of Lord Pentland has 

_ Closed without the good fortune of earning the good opinion of the people.” 


75. Referring to the recent looting of the bazaars in. Calicut and to the 
Looting in Callout. activities of the Police and the military force after 


the event, a note in th ; ‘ 
March, asks ‘ why all note In the Samadars:, of the 22nd 


all these antics after the consummation of the results of the 
neglect of precautionary measures ?’ | 


76. A note in the Manorama, of the 18th March, says with reference to. the 


: decision of the Government of Mad issolve 
The’ Madras islati over! Madras to dissolve 
Council and 8 mane the present Legislative Council and to have @ 


e re-election forthwith :—It is disappointing to ‘note 
that the policy of the Government of India is one and that of t ; Sinton t of 


Madras another. It seems to be a pity that the matter was left to the ‘discretion. 


The passive resistance vow. 
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of the provincial governments. If the Government of India thought it fit to wait 
till the introduction of the Reforms scheme, why should not the Madras 
Government ? 


77. The Qaumi Report, of the 19th March, has « paragraph to the effect that 


Mrs Sarojini Nayudu and Mr. Gandhi spoke on the 
mis. GREEN Sh SEaSees. beach in favour of passive resistance. 


1TI.—LeaisiaTron. © 


78. The Swadesamitran, of the 8th March, publishes the proceedings of a 

_ public meeting held on the Madras beach on the 

The Rowlatt Bills and passive 7th idem for the purpose of urging the necessity of 

— ; adopting the policy of passive resistance, in which 

the speakers are reported to have dwelt on the dangerous results likely to follow 

from these Bills and exhorted them to resort to passive resistance. 

The Desabhaktan, of the 14th March, publishes the proceedings of a public 

meeting held in Tuticorin on the 11th idem to condemn the. Rowlatt Bills-and 
advocate resort to passive resistance. : 


Remarking that the second of the Rowlatt Bills has been passed into law for- 
mally by 30 officials voting for it and 20 non-officials 
The Rowlatt Bills and passive voting against it, the Swadesamitran, of the 19th 
a March, observes :—If a little thought is bestowed 
on the matter, it will be clear that the 30 official votes are practically equivalent 
to 8 votes. ‘l‘here are 8 members on the Executive Council of the Government 
of India including the Viceroy und the Commander-in-Chief and the other official 
members of the Legislative Council are bound to vote in accordance with the 
opinion of the majority in the Executive Council. Even granting that all the 
members of the Executive Council were unanimous about passing this Bill into 
law, itis but the opinion of 8. It should be remembered that it has been so 
arranged that this opinion of 8 should be made to appear to be that of 30 or 35 
members. Now the opinion of these eight was opposed by 2U Indian members, 
who are not bound by any compact. Some of them are inclined to advance only 
a little in political discussions, while the others are prepared to go to the utmost 
limit allowed by law. Though they are thus divided, they were unanimous in 
their opposition to this Bill. Ordinarily, the opinion of 20 should prevail over 
that of 8. But, according to a law, the opinion of the 8, who constitute the 
Government of India, has become the opinion of 30 on the Council an4, as a result, 
the Indian members were defeated and the Government party gained a victory. 
The moment the Viceroy declared that the Bill was passed, the Hon’ble Mr. Sarma 
handed in his resignation. Bravo! Mr. Sarma! Perhaps the other members did 
not venture to do sc, as they were unwilling to forego their long connexion with 
the Council. They would also do well to resign soon. Two more formalities have 
yet to be gone through, before this law is brought into force, viz., the assent of 
the Viceroy and that of His Majesty the King-Emperor. Just as one, drifted along 
by a high flood, tries to escape even by catching hold of a straw, Sir Wacha 
requested the Viceroy not to give his assent. The next step will be to send a 
cable to the Secretary of State. But there is not the slightest chance for hoping 
that their assent will be kept in abeyance. But, as there are people who hope 
against hope, Jet them ty this course. The others have no other alternative than 
to follow Mr. Gandhi. ‘The course of the one party does not clash with the other. 
If the other party succeed in their attempt, Mr. Gandhi’s movement will stop of 
itself. If not, will they resort to passive resistance ? 

The Desabhakian, of the 19th March, comments on this subject in the 
following strain :—One of the two Bills, that aim at dimming the lustre of India, 
has been passed into law, and we shudder at the thought of the hardships that 
will result from this law. Mother Bharata has already lost her crown and 
ornaments and is now suffering the pinch of poverty. This law, which resembles 
a deadly poison, will hamper even her present life and it looks as if she will be 
subjected to frequent attacks of severe disease. The Honourable Members spoke 
as much as possible against the Bills, but all their words have been cast to the 
winds. The Viceroy, who did not pay heed even to Mr. Gandhi, is not going to 
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listen to the words of any one hereafter. The conduct of Mr. Sarma who hag 
resigned his seat will gladden the heart of the Madrasis. Whv have not the 
other members sent in their resignations yet ? ‘The Emergency Powers Bill has 
been passed into law by the influence of the bureaucrats and the majority of the 
Indians have signed the Satyagraha pledge of M r. Gandhi and are ready to resort 
to passive resistance. We wish the struggle begins in this Presidency. Even now 
the talse patriots styling themselves moderates, the traitors to the country who 
kill their conscience for the sake of titles, the selfish people who seek the favour of 
the bureaucrats for securing appointments, have signed a manifesto against 
passive resistance. It is these moderates that spoil the progress of the country. 
When will this class cease to be? ‘The only way of making the Rowlatt law 
ineffective and getting rid of it eventually is to take to Satyagraha vow of Mr. 
Gandhi. . Every patriot should consider that this law would affect him, and 
regard all artificial pleasures as miseries. He should deem the prison to be his 
home. He should accustom himself to all kinds of hard work and give up the 
habit of consuming fatty substances like ghee and milk. We are really pained 
that the pen which wrote: ‘ The war has ended. It is all pleasure for us here- 
after” has now to write ‘‘The danger has come. Misery is enveloping you. 
Be careful.” Brothers and sisters! What is the lot of mother Bharata who has 
begotten us, 33 crores of children? Is it not our duty to secure happiness and 
grandeur for our mother? We can do it by our union, zeal, sincerity and 
determination. Is it necessary to describe the mean services which the celestials 
had to do when they were imprisoned under the rule of the Rakshasas \il® 
Hiranya and Ravana? Our ancestors underwent so much hardship. Now 
prison life is not so hard under our benign Government. For those possessing 
soul-force, a prison is as good as any other place. Mothers! Wish to send your 
sons to prison ! 

The same paper refers elsewhere to this law again and says:—Mother India 
will, from the date on which this law was passed, be subject to a new bondage 
along with the existing ones, and this new bondage will suck up her very blood 
and make it impossible for ber to lift her head again before the world. The 
British Government have the fortune of fettering mother India in this twentieth 
century, and their action will be recorded in the history of the world and 
especially in the history of India. This barbarous and rude law, this unjust and 
wicked law, this law which punishes people without any trial, this Jaw which 


roots out British law and justice is subjecting every Indian man and woman to 
endless misery. | | 


The Desabhaktan, of the 20th March, refers this subject again and attributing 
the absence of zeal on the part of the people to get rid of the Rowlatt law, which 
roots out the liberty of India, to fear and other causes, refutes the argument of 
many professing to be vedantists, that they should not interfere in the affairs of 
the Government, and in appealing to them to come out and lead the Satyagraha 
movement in the interest of the country, observes :— We would say they have nut 
understood what the affairs of the Government are. The people will be free 
from misery only if the Government is conducted properly, and those who do not 
bear to see-the misery of the people used to try to reform the Government. 
These will always be vedantists who do not care for their body. It is the duty of 
sanyasis versed in »édantism to set right the principles of a king when he goes 
wrong. (therwise all people in the world will have to suffer. The vedantist 
need not be afraid of any one. Nobody can do harm to him, not even a force of 
artillery, because he is the embodiment of God. The majority of the sanyasis in 
Northern India have come out to get rid of the Rowlatt law. Why not the 
numerous sanydsis in the south, who have none to feel for them if they enter 
prison, do so for the sake of nent Bec. It is ignorance to think that this law 
will affect only a few. We predict that, in course of time, it‘ will affect even 
religious preachers and religious works. Mahatma Gandhi would not have 
started to oppose it if it were an ordinary law. Let all the Indians note this. 

Reverting to this subject, the Swadesamitran, of the 20th March, observes :— 
Though the authorities give an assurance that this law will be enforced only 
against those, whose aim is to overthrow the Government, it is certain that 
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political agitation will get weakened as a result of this law. The makers of law 
are different from those that apply it and the latter do not act according to the 
intentions of the former. While we believe that it is the object of the Govern- 
ment of India to apply this law only to anarchista, the fact that laws already 
enacted with a particular abject are being applied in practice with a different 
object, makes us apprehend that this law too may be similarly applied. Had the 
Indian members who unanimously opposed this now exercised a little more 
caution six months ago, this dangerous situation would never have arisen. It is 
only anticipating this thunder, that the Hon’ble Mr. Khaparde brought forward a 
resolution in the Imperial Legislative Council six months ago to postpone consi- 
deration of the Rowlatt Committee report. But the other Indian members made . 
fun of him then and began to raise a wail after the Bill based on that report was 
brought into the Council. It.is natural for the Government to think that their 
prestige will be at stake, if they withdraw a Bill on account of the opposition of 
the people. If all the Indian members had presented a united opposition then 
alone, the Governmeut might perhaps have, after calm and deliberate considera- 
tion, desisted from bringing forward this Jill, and the remarks of Sir William 
Vincent, just before the Bill was passed, give room to the above inference. We 
hold that, if the Indian members had only made the Government understand then 
that the Indians would resort to passive resistance, should a law be enacted on the 
basis of the Rowlatt Committee’s recommendations, the Government would never 
have brought this Bill. Sir William’s speech on the 18th February 1919 shows 
that the present situation dues give him room for anxiety. He said ‘‘ Let us 
hope that Mr. Gandhi’s effort will not succeed in practice.” But it is evident 
that he is toa large extent depending on- our moderates to see that his wish 1s 
fulfilled. Sir William stated that it was regrettable that a saint like Mr. Gandhi 
who has renounced everything should resort to this, Who is it that drives even 
such people to take to this? Where is the other alternative ? Whoever noticed 
the cry frequently raised by us that the Defence of India Act was being applied 
in ways far different from those contemplated at the time when it was passed ? 
In the same way, if this Act too is applied against political propagandist work 
later, how can the people prevent it ? So, unable to find any other possible way, 
Mr. Gandhi decided on this movement. Sir William and the moderates say that 
innumerable evils will result from this movement. But, Mr. Gandhi thinks that 
it is necessary to resort to it only to ward off evils. This law has created a 
feeling of rage in the minds of many. ‘This feeling will vent itself through the 
Satyagraha movement and be spent in righteous ways. Ifitis not allowed this 
outlet, it will be smouldering within and lead to mischievous movements like 
secret conspiracies and attempts at riot. So even in the interests of the Govern. 
ment, the Satyagraha movement is an excellent one. By adopting this, 
everything will be made public and secret-working will disappear. Those 
resorting to it will acquire an excellent character by self-renunciation. The 
Government too cannot but yield at the end. So there is no remedy at present 
other than the Satyagraha movement. If the moderates are afraid, let them keep 
aloof. But will they cease to dissuade others? ‘The country expects this help © 
frou them. 


The Swadesamtran, and the Mexabhaktan, of the 17th March, publish, the S¥42msrraam, 
former in eztenso and the latter in abstract, the 17th Mar. 1919. 

roceedings of a public meeting held on the Madras > 
| each on Sunday, the 16th idem, in which speeches 
were delivered by a number of persons condemning the Rowlatt Bills and advo- 
cating resort to passive resistance as an effective weapon not only to get rid of . 
the Rowlatt law but also to acquire swaray. } 
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The Rowlatt Bills and passive 
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Madras, 
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The Swadesamitran, of the 18th March, publishes in evienso the proceedings Swapzsamrraay, 
of a public meeting held on the Madras Beach on the |7th idem under the ign Mar. igi. 
presidentship of Mr. T. Prakasam in which Mrs. Sarojini Nayudu is said to have 
moved a resolution condemning the Rowlatt Bills and advocating passive resist- 
ance, while the Desebhakian, of the same date publishes only the speeches in 
abstract of the president and Mrs. Sarojini Nayudu at this meeting. 
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79. The Swadesamitran, of the 15th March, reproduces in Tamil the- 
; description of the night session of the ‘Imperial 
The Rowlatt Bille. Legislative Council on the 13th idem in connexion 


with these Bills and the attitude of the officials at that session, as given by a 
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SwaDssamiTe ay, 
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Delhi correspondent and appearing in the Hindu, of the 15th March. 


The Swadesamitran publishes in its issues of the 15th and the 18th March, 
the lectures delivered by Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal at Madura and Trichinopoly, 
respectively, on the 12th and the 16th idem condemning the Rowlatt Bills and 
advocating resort to passive resistance. ' 


Referring to the Viceregal assent to the Emergency Powers Bill the 
The Bowlatt Bill Andhrapatrika, of the 24th March, remarks :—A]] 
siepcniemmeniadims: the protests made by the people have turned out to 

be cries in wilderness. 


Referring to the Rowlatt Bills, the Sudarsins, of the 1ldth March, observes 
in its leader:—. . . The Rowlatt Bills are the 
The Rowlatt Bilis. boons which the Government have to offer to the 
loyal subjects of His Majesty in the Indian Empire in gratitude for all their help 
in men and money during the war. . . In the event of these cruel laws bein 
passed into permanent law, it is not possible to describe how wretched the 
condition of Indians will be. . . We should not forget how Mahatma Gandhi 
has successfully led the Satyagraha movement against the Boer demons in South 
Africa when they whipped Indians and treated them worse than beasts, against 
the European proprietors of plantations in Assam when they behaved unjustly 
towards their labourers, against the mill-owners of Ahmadabad for the redress of 
the workmen’s grievances and against the Bombay Government in connexion 
with troubles of ryots in Kaira district. . . His enthusiasm has now dragged 
into tke political arena such religious recluses as Lala Munshiram out of their 
yogic trance. . . May the Indians show their soul-power to the western world 
under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, and win the approbation of the 
Government ! 


Referring to the resignation by Mr. B. N. Sarma of his membership in the 


| Imperial Legislative Council and to a _ similar 
The Rowlatt Bille. intention on the part of some other leaders, a note 
in the Samadarsi, of the 22nd March, says: —“ It is difficult to estimate the depth 
of disgust felt by the leaders of the people in that the bureaucracy has passed the 
Bill in the teeth of the united opposition of all Indians 
A note in the Yogakshemam, of the 21st March, remarks that various guesses 
are made regarding the motive of the Government of India in pushing these Bills 
through the Imperial Legislative Council in such hot haste. Some ascribe it to 
the fear of a wave of Democracy (Bolshevism ?) spreading into India from Russia 
through disturbed Afghanistan, some others ascribe it to the need of having 8 
weapon ready to meet the possible Moslem discontent at thé conclusions that will 
be arrived at by the Peace Conference and still some others say that the weapon 
will be needed to meet Indian discontent at the coming reforms. Whatever it 
may be, all this will tend to create suspicion against the Government of India 
and this suspicion, we believe, is fraught with grave danger. Several signs are 


now visible of an impending disturbance in India and the famine brought in by 
the war will add to the momentum of that disturbance. 


80. Referring to an observation made by the Viceroy in the Imperial Legis- 

Tho Rowlett Act end penive lative Council on the 21st March that he cannot 
eosin. ut give assent to this Act, the Swadesamitran, of 
the 22nd March, observes:—The auspicious hour 

expected by the Members of the Imperial Legislative Council for tendering their 
resignation has now come. The Viceroy has, by stating that the law might be 
kept in reserve duly passed without the possibility of ite being applied at all for 
three years, held outa hope. This indeed is a good device. It is not known 
whether he is under the impression that the salyagraha movement, which 18 


resorted to by the people only to prevent the hardships li : 
by to p ikely to be caused 
by the application of the law, will die of itself, if it is fone out that the 
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law will not be given effect to. It might have also struck him that, if it 
is given out later on that the exigencies demand the enforcement of this 
law and the law is actually carried into effect, it would not be an easy matter 
to sturt the sa/yagraha movement again. So we warn those who are against 
this measure not to get deceived by the enticing words of the Viceroy. In the 
western countries laws are enacted only by the people’s represcnwtives and 
the proceedings in connexion with this Bill have clearly shown that in India laws 
are made by the officials. All the representatives of the people objected to this 
measure, but the Government remained stubborn and had it passed. In these 
circumstances, where is the alternative for the people but to adopt the saiyagruhu 
movement? Past events show that there need be no apprehension of the satyagrahis 
resorting to the use of force. I'he Aew India states that, in view of the recent 
amendments to the Bill, there is no necessity to controvene even this law. 
Perhaps its idea is that the law has become satisfactory ; but it contradicts itself 
by saying at once that the agitation should continue. Has not Wew India 
recognised that nothing can be gained in taking a vow to contravene this law 
alone? ‘This law may be applied only against a limited few. Ifthe satyagraha 
movement is to be resorted to after the law is enforced, some may suffer while 
others may escape. Then the movement will become very feeble and will fail to 
make the authorities fee! its effect. So it should be the object of Mr. Gandhi to 
afford an opportunity for ll people to voluntarily take to suffering {and make the 
movement strong. Every satyagrahi will be made to realise his duty and act 
accordingly. Sufficient precautions will be taken to see that none resorts to the 
use of force. Todo this work, a satyagrahi association has been started in Madras. 


81. Commenting under this heading on the proceedings of the Sattenapalle 
taluk village officers’ conference held at Sattena- 

The Sattenapalle taluk alle on the 16th February under the presidency of 
village officers’ conference. the Public Prosecutor, Guntir District Court, to 
protest against the Village Officers Act Amendment Bill, the Village Officer, of the 
10th March, observes that the Government will do well to consider the views of 
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such responsible persons who have at heart the welfare of both the Government — 


and tlie people. 


82. Continuing his article under this heading, a correspondent to the Village 
Officer, of the 10th March, writes:—. .- . It is 
no exaggeration to say that the duty of making 
supplies to officers on tour is for village officers something like an abscess in the 
stomach and is inflicting excessive loss on them. . . Of touring officers, those 
drawing big salaries and having no eye on others’ money will pay for whatever 
they are aware of having been received; those who want to be talked of as not 
coveting others’ money will pay four annas or so in the rupee, out of the actual 
cost of articles supplied to them and they do not trouble themselves about their 
subordinate officers, pe@ns, private servants, etc , and lastly nothing need be said of 
those who like to get on with their travelling allowance alone without touching 
their salaries. ‘The trouble which the last-mentioned officers give to some village 
officers, especially to those whose pay will hardly suffice for making both ends 
meet, is simply indescribable. Under such circumstances, what is to become of 


Difficulties of village officers. 


a village officer who wants to lead an honest and truthful life? ... . Leaving out 
all other supplies, let us consider the supply of bandies. . . It will be the busiest 


season for the rydt from the end of June and officers also do not commence their 
touring before this, on account of excessive heat; and the bandy-men will be 
unwilling to place their bandies at the disposal of Government off cers, unless they 
are paid the fare which is current. . . Such being the case, instead of ordering 
the officers to pay the current fare, or the bandy owners to place their bandies at 
the disposal of the Government whenever they require them, what is the meaning 
of teasing the village officer for the supply of bandies? . . - Thereshould be 
a rule that touring officers should not demand the supply of anything other than 
such necessary articles as milk, curd, ghee, grass, firewood, fouls and eggs. 
If the Government lend a ready ear to the representations of village officers in this 
respect, there will be no room for this evil practice. 
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The same paper publishes the proceedings and resolutions adopted ut the 
special Kistna District Village Officers’ conference held at Bhimavaram on 2nd 
March 1919. 


83. The Village Officer, of the 10th March, issues as a supplement a pamphlet 
under this heading, in which the writer makes the 
following observations among others:—. . . It is 
understood that prisoners, though not fully released, are allowed greater freedom 
on the Pongal. But the karnam is obliged to be more busy than ever that da 
on account of the collection of kists. From this, 1t 1s clear that the karnam is 
denied the freedom which is generally allowed to a prisoner. . . Let us suppose 
that a karnam’s pay is Rs. 10a month. . ve Nearly a half of his annual income 
is spent, as the above table shows, on his visits to the Taluk office, his jamabandi 
and stationery expenses. {t is not possible to detail his other expenses. 
Ah! We have come down to such a low position as to be known as slaves of the 
Taluk officers—we, the descendants of those village officers who wun the title of 
‘ Desapandyas ’! 


Village offices. 


84. Adverting to the enactmeut of the Rowlatt Bill in its leader under this 
heading, the dndhrapatrika, ot the 19th March, 
observes:—. . . In defiance of the appeals of 
the non-official members, the Government have 
carried out theiy will on the strength of their own majority. Though the elected 
members did not choose to act in the manner indicated to them by Sir 
N. Chandravarkar, the Andhra leader, Mr B. N. Sarma, has resigned his seat in the 
Imperial Legislative Council to uphold the honour of his country, community and 
himself. The courage shown by him is very commendable. ‘There is no doubt 
that the respect of his countrymen for him will now be many times more than 
when he was a member of the Council. It is certain that he will be able to do 
greater service to his country outside the Council than withinit. . . Though 
the inquiry of the Rowlatt Commission was held in violation to all principles of 
law, the people are requested to place implicit confidence in its report. . . Sir 
William Vincent promises that this Act will not be used to suppress political 
agitation; but a perusal of the history of repressive legislation will show that 
such promises have been of no use in the past. It is within the knowledge of 
everybody how not long ago,.the Defence of India Act which was intended to be 
used for the exigencies of war has been employed against political agitation. 

The Imperial Legislative Council does not seem to be competent to pass an 
Act which violates the primary rights of men. The Government have not placed 
before the Council the correspondence that passed between the Secretary of State 
and the Government of India on this subject. Mr. Patel has told the Govern- 
ment that in such extraordinary circumstances, no other course than Satyagraha 
(passive resistance) is open to those who want to safeguard the birth-rights of the 
people ite Mr. Gandhi said yesterday that when some official members not 
only defied public opinion but took pride in having done*so, no other course of 
action was open to the people than passive resistance. Though there is some 
difference of opinion in the matter, the /ndian Social Reformer describes in the 
following manner how the public opinion would be in future:—“. . . We 
are certain of one fact. T'he gain to the Government by passing these repressive 
Bills into law is nominal while the loss would be undoubtedly great.” 


Reforms or birthrights? Qn which of these is India going to concentrate 
the greater part of her attention just now? Let us have or not have reforms; 


the preservation of your birth-rights is of paramount importance to the country. 
- « Mr. Gandhi has sounded the bugle. Is not wa assured then ? ’ 


85. The Andhrapatrika, of the 21st March, publishes in English and Telugu 


telegram on the subject ] lacard 
Oe Remlelt Ahn ond a gr ) ubjec stating that placaras 
‘ Soe” wee eee were posted in the public streets of Bombay in 

| English and vernaculars asking the people not to 
pay taxes to the Government, and to resist the orders of the ‘ goolmi ’ (tyrannical) 
Government. 


The last scene: the  self- 
respect of an Andhra leader. 
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86. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 21st March, expresses its 
approval of Mr. S. E. Stokes’s letter to the Times 

| — Tasseirmpeal ron and an 6f Jndia on the Rowlatt Bills and urges the 
a creme ieee enaocn Parliament and the Secretary of State to interfere 


in the matter in view of the strong public opinion and cancel the Bills so that 
unrest may not grow in the country. 


87. The Andhrapatrika, of the 21st March, publishes in Telugu the proceed- 

ings of the meeting held on the beach on the 20th 

The Rowlatt Acts and. Mr. instant in support of Mr. Gandhi’s Satyagraha 
Gandhi's message. 


movement, the resolutions passed, and summaries of 
‘the speeches delivered, thereat. | 


88. In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 22nd March, 

- makes the following observations among others on 

oe Ge Sees the passive resistance movement p bese by 
Mr. Gandhi anent the Rowlatt Acts.—. . . The Rowlatt Bulls have been 
condemned by men of such varying schools of thought as Mr. Gandhi, Sir 
N. Chandravarkar and B.N.Sarma. . . In none of the European countries 
which are the hot-beds of revolution is such a repressive Act in force. The 
Government have yet to answer the question, why a repressive law which is not 
to be found in any country should be introduced in India. Is it statesmanship, 
justice or expediency to pass a repressive measure which will apply to three 


undred million people, on the ground that some 400 revolutionaries are lurking | 


in some corner ?. It is impossible that a measure passed by the Government on 
the strength of their official majority in defiance of justice and public opinion can 
have the moral assent of the people. Though the bureaucracy has yained a 
physical triumph, the popular representatives had the moral victory. When the 
ple are in a doubt as to how to worship the spirit of Dharma which is on their 
side, Mahatma Gandhi has come forward to teach them that Satyagraha is the 
means to establish fully the victory of Dharma, and to lead them in this movement. 
. . President Wilson has declared that physical force is indispensable for the 
victory of Diarma. Physical force which is demonic (Rakshasa) cannot help the 
establishment of Dharma which is divine. The western people, acquainted well 
with physical force but very little with Dharma, have not the ability to understand 
this great secret or to proclaim it to the world. It is the mission of the self-sacri- 
ficing descendants of the Indian races, like Mahatma Gandhi, to establish the 
victory of Dharma for which the world is so eagerly longing. The greatest 
purpose of Satyagraha is this victory of Dharma. Satyagraha is not a futile 
threat. . . Let it be the prayer of all people that by God’s grace the 
Satyagraha sarifice may be of immense benefit to the well-being of the world 
sales the direction of Mahatma Gandhi, the officiating priest ! . , 


89. Referring to the Budget debate in the Imperial Legislative Council, the 
...,  Hitakarini, of the 16th March, observes in its 
a — 3 — leader:—. . . . The representatives of the 
MONDO ENE OBE OME yaople in Legislative Councils are looked upon as 
lifeless dolls. The autocratic passing by the Government of every measure they 
like in the nominal presence of these gentlemen, and the rejection of every 
amendment and resolution brought forward by the latter are becoming disgusting 
day by day. . . The manner in which the Government defeat the Indian 
members by their official majority cannot but appear as a wonderful farce. Far 
from being of any use to the country, this procedure gives'room for the spread of 
the unfounded statement that questions are settled in accordance with the wishes 
of the people The instances of meetings which have been held and are being 
held, will suffice to prove this fact. Itis doubtful that even the introduction of 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme would alter the present system and secure real 
representation for the people. . . The Railway and the Military depart- 
ments having received all the liberality of the Government, it is a pity that they 
do not find even a pie to spend on other departments. . . It is not known 
how the representatives of the people feel for their position at heart; it is 
becoming intolerable for those who hear of it. 
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90. Referring to the passing of the Rowlatt 
. F ein of the Hon’ble Mr. B. N. Sarma in that 
The Rowlatt Acts and the 


connexion, the Desabhimani, of the 19th March, 
Hon’ble Mr B. N. Sarma. observes, in its leader under this heading:—. . . 
The uselessness of these Legislative Councils and the futility of the presence of 
non-official members there have been now brought home. No more proof of the 
weakness of the representatives of the people is needed. This most cruel and 
ferocious Act has roused the awe and fear of the people of India and submerged 
them in an ocean of sorrow. Soon after the news of the passing of this Bill 
into an Act was announced by His K:xcellency the Viceroy, agitation had begun 
to.increase among the elected members. The Hon’ble Mr. Sarma, the Andhra 
member of the Council, submitted his resignation of his seat 1n the Council to the 
Viceroy, on hearing this news. We agree with Mr. Sarma in all that he has 
stated in his resignation and congratulate him on the ri ate of hisaction. . . 
May the other self-respecting members of the Council follow his example. 


91. A writer in the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 22nd March, remarks :—The 
Rowlatt Bills were passed into law which means 


The Criminal Law Amend- the possible obsequies of popular liberty. It is no 
ment Bills. longer possible to be consistent in mind, word and 
deed. ‘The time has arrived when we should think in one way, talk in another 


way and act in a still different way. The Penal and Procedure Codes were 
ik SP for putting down anarchism. But the authorities did not have autocratic 
powers under these codes. They have them now. It was hitherto the glory of 
the British that they respected public opinion. This glory is at an end. All 
private citizens of India are against the Bills. Among Government ‘officers 
too, many are against them at heart. But they have chosen to be silent lest 
they should lose their source of livilehoodl by speaking out their minds. 
What can the public do beyond protesting fearlessly, as the non-official members 
of the Imperial Council have unanimously done? They have nothing left to do 
but to suffer. Their only right consistsin adopting Mr. Gandhi’s satyagraha vow. 
Many people fear to do even this, as is evident from the Madras moderates’ 
manifesto. But even they have proclaimed these laws to be unjust They advise 
appeal to the Crown. Practically every Indian is against the measure. Nevertheless 
it-was passed. This alone is sufficient to show how far the Government of India 
is responsible to the people. The British traditions are to be found only in the 
United Kingdom and notin India. Autocracy has incarnated here. - As we sow 
so must we reap. Whosoever is ill-fated in India runs the risk of going to prison 
under this law, even if he be innocent. We cannot say at present what the 
Government shall have to reap as the fruit of this autocratic action of theirs. 


92. In an article under this heading, Swadesabhimamt, of the 2lst March 

The Rowlatt Bills ana Wites:—All the amendments, with the exception of 

Satyagraha. one or two, were negatived by the strong official 

majority. When Ireland was in a similar situation 

at one time the Irish Members in Parliament tried to gain time by proposing 

thousands of amendments. Their object was to put off the evil day of passing a 

measure which was calculated to stifle their natioral life. It is not surprisi 

therefore that the Indian non-official members like the Hon’ble Mr. Patel, shoul 

at least seek to gain time if they cannot altogether prevent the demoness of the 

Rowlatt Bill from entering the open arena and disturbing the tranquility by 

reason of its abominable dreadful nature; nor is it surprising that the bureacracy 


_which is determined to force on the Indian nation these fierce measures which 


limit individual liberty and even ordinary political agitation should be so much 
in a hurry to pass the measure like the widower who is impatient to marry @ 
second time. If we may judge from past events, it requires no prophet to tell us 
that in this tug of war the Government side will win. Under these circumstances, 
what is the duty of the loyal citizens of the country ? Mr. Gandhi has shown to 
us the necessity of resorting to satyagraka. We shall now see how welcome is 
the course suggested by him. 


The paper next dwells on the satyagraha vows differently advocated by 


Gandhi and Besant and remarks: when the Government despite the opinion of. 


Bill into law and to the 
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the majority of the educated as well as the uneducated classess in the country and 
of the popular representatives in the Council and notwithstanding the tranquil 
condition of the country, is letting loose this Surpanakha (demoness) of the 
Rowlatt Bill on the country to roam about as she likes, is it not natural that 
Gandhi’s satyagraha should attack her like Lakshmana ? 

‘ The paper expresses regret that Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Besant/have chosen 
different methods in taking the vow and remarks that it is a universal failing of 
‘India that there is not a single question about which there is complete agreement 
among the people. In another article the paper congratulates the Hon’ble Mr. 
Sarma on his resignation of the Membership of the Council as a protest against - 
the passing of the Bill. : 


93. In an article on the ‘Stir in India’, the Samadarsi, of the 22nd March, 
| ,.,. congratulates the Indian leaders who put up a strong 
Tne Rowlatt Bille agitation font in the Imperial Legislative Conncil against 
and passive resistance. passing the Bills, and notes: that the Bills were 
passed in spite of them and that the law now introduced will certainly obstruct 
all endeavours in connexion with (the achievement of) freedom of administration 
in India. The motive of the legislators may be pure, but this law provides 
another horrible instrument of oppression to the hard-hearted executive officers 
of Government. The Defence of India Act was introduced during the time 
of the war to bring to book those who should conspire with the enemy against 
the peace and welfare of the country. Though this was the purpose of the Act, 
it really hit several patriotic young men of North India and reduced them to a 
state of misery. After this experience, Indians need not be told what sad suffering 
will follow the introduction of this new law. While there are lawsalready on the 
statute book to deal with offenders who go against the king’s authority or public 
peace, no Indian will consent to new laws being imposed on him, such as open 
the way to increase the ferocity of the bureaucracy and to reduce the people to 
a state of helplessness and bondage. Even as it is, the Maso of India have 
not the freedom to act in accordance with their conscience. ew laws, introduced 
for one reason or another, from time to time, have already obstructed the free play 
of the physical and mental freedom of the people of India. After the mutiny, the 
ople lost the right to wear arms in their own country for self-defence. The 
ton Act prevents the natural expression of their thoughts. By their indifference 
and weakness the people have become servile and lifeless. ‘They may cry about 
their misfortunes never so loud, but the Censor will not allow their cry to be 
heard abroad. On the whole the Holy Jand of Bharata has become like a prison 
house of three hundred million slaves. If in addition to all this the 
bureaucracy should be armed with power to punish without trial, without question 
and without any open procedure any one who should be suspected by them, | 
would not freedom and peace of mind disappear altogether from India ? 
The people of India are peaceful and submissive by nature andthey unmurmuringly 
submit to all hardships. Their submissiveness is interpreted by others as a sign 
of weakness and ignorance. | : 
The article urges the need of united, steady agitation. 
the next step is ‘ Passive Resistance. . . . There is nothing in this world 
that cannot be achieved by it. Agitation having failed in this matter the leaders 
of the people have decided to adopt passive resistance. If all Indians take the 
vow not to obey the said laws, what can the bureaucracy do? The article 
concludes with the prayer that the movement, to which the people are driven as 
their last resort, may succeed and that the more liberal minded among the » 
bureaucracy may use their influence with their comrades and turn them to the 
right path. 


If agitation fails, 


IV.—N ATIVE Sra TES, ~ 


94. Referring to the stay of the Raja of Pudukkottai in Australia which was 
The Raja of Pudukkottai attributed to the want of facilities for sailing and to 
_ . the dangers of sea voyage at the time of the 

war, the Desabhaktan, of the 24th March, observes:—As the war has ended 
and the ships are sailing without any hindrance, why has not the Raja returned 
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as, yet ? Perhaps, he is waiting for the final declaration of ‘peace after the close of 
the Paris Conference! The true cause is known to the Raja ; or certainly to his 
wife. Instead of living in Australia under the title of the Raja of Pudukkottai, he 
may as well make over his State to somebody else in India, and purchasi 
necessary estates in Australia, pleasantly spend his whole life-time there in the 
company of his wife. Even before the war, London and Paris were congenial 
places of living for him. The love and the patience of his subjects in respect of 
this Raja, who is not in the State, are commendable. However, we cannot give 
credit to the patience of our Government in regard to this Raja who lives 
thousands of miles away without paying any attention to his State. 


95. A note in the Yogakshemam, of the 21st March, observes that the decision 
of the Native State of Bhavanagar to prohibit 
traffic in intoxicating liquor is a policy that may 
well be imitated by other Governments. The drink evil is steadily increasing as 
may be seen from the steady increase in the excise revenue of all Governments. 
However much the Government may desire to discourage the use of intoxicating 
liquor, they do not do anything to stop it as they are afraid that their revenue 
may suffer. 


96. The leading article in the Malaya, of the 22nd March, urges that the 
Popular Assembly and the Travancore Legislative 

Plea for popular control of (Qoyncil should be allowed power to discuss the 
Travancore flnanses. budget and suggest modifications. As it is, the 
people have no control whatever over the income or expenditure of the State and 


Liguor traffic in Bhavanagar. 


- 1n this respect, ‘Travancore is far behind British India. The article expresses the 


fear that the coming reform of the Travancore Legislative Council may be a 
reproduction of the Minto-Morley reform which will be far out of date for the 
present conditions of Travancore. 


ERRATUM. 


Report No. 12. 
Page 438, paragraph 114, line 9 for ‘ also a prevail’ read ‘ also prevail.’ 


[ lesued, the 3rd April 1919. 
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REPORT 7 A) 
ON I 


ENGLISH PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
DEPARTMENT, MADRAS, 


AND ON 


VERNACULAR PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE TRANSLATORS 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 


for the Week ending Sth April 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are vive mane to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Public Department, a brief 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


I.--Forgien Pouirics. 
1. New India, of the 29th March, observes :—“ What we had said before 


: seems to be coming true. The League seems to be 
India and the League of growing into a White Man’s Limited Company for 
Nations. ve exploiting the coloured races. Because Japan had 
the pluck and strength to defeat the autocracy of the Russian ‘I'sar, it could not 
be denied a place in the League of Nations. But one coloured race in a Federation 
of uncoloured races is always at a disadvantage. . . The voice of the one Asiatic 
nation, in face of the phalanx of White Nations arrayed against it, is not likely 
to carry weight. But it is interesting to watch the play of selfish interests 
camoutiaged under high-sounding phrases in the politics of the world. What 
chance will India have at the hands of such politicians and statesmen ? ” 


2. Under the heading “Suppression of Egypt—the official story”, the 

rationalist, for week ending 30th March, after 
quoting the statement in Parliament as telegraphed 
makes the following short and cryptic remarks :—‘‘ India can well understand. 
We need make no comment whatsoever.” 


The situation in Egypt. 


[I.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(k) General. 


3. The West Coast Bulletin, for the week ending 28th March, has the follow- 
"uo Tella Aine Att ing :—‘* Red Guard writes:—The Government of 
drcsapaninarest 2538 India have issued a communiqué wherein they 
state that the stigma of racial bar underlying the Arms Act will be entirely 
abolished The announcement though welcome, is rather belated and thereby it 
loses all its charm. It is not even graceful, coming as it does in the wake of the 
repressive measures forged at the instigation of the Rowlatt Committee. Repression 
cum conciliation is a policy which is adored by perplexed minds, and taking things 
as a whole, I am very much afraid if clearness and common sense have not 
deserted the ‘ tin gods of Olympia.’ Anyhow, the Government deserve a meed 
of praise even for this belated action and I don’t like to withhold it from them.” 


4. The Nationalist, for the week ending 30th March, remarks :—‘ The 
Maharaja of Bikanir gave it straight to the 
impostors. He said that the activities of the Indo- 
British Association singularly disguised its avowed 
aim, namely, promoting the unity and advancement of the Indian peoples. The 
association’s real hostility to the policy of His Majesty’s Government was revealed 
in almost every phase of its activity. He sounded a note of warning that if the 
counsels of the opponents of reform were followed feelings of bitter disappoint- 
ment and grievous wrong would be dominant throughout India, Nobody could 


Post-prandial views on Indian 
reforms. 


gauge the full forte of that dissatisfaction but obviously in comparison with it the . 


recent unrest would seem small. The threat alleged to be contained in this 
harmless statement of the Maharaja has roused the ire of Anglo-India, and one 
paper has called him to order in the name of his relationship with the Government 
of India as a Feudatory Chief. What straw will not a drowning man catch ?”’ 


5. The Hindu, of the Ist April, says:—‘‘ The lamentable incident shows 

The Delhi o; how cheap Indian lives are held in this country and 

ae DO etenge that the executive, including the magistracy, is so 
ruthless in the exaction of obedience to its orders by the people, that it is prepared 
to cause the destruction of human lives to enforce obedience. . . If they had 
been cattle instead of being human beings, the Magistrate and the Military could 
not have acted with more inhumanity and callous cruelty than they did. Itis said 
that brickbats were thrown in all ieistlons by the crowd, but no injuries were 


New Invi, 
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NATION ALisrT, 
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| caused to the police, the Magistrate or the Military by any act of violence on the 
part of the people. They were a crowd of unarmed = absolutely powerless 
and incapable of doing harm in the presence of the military force. . . The 
order to fire upon the crowd who had primarily assembled only to persuade the 
) shopkeepers to close their shops and subsequently demanded the release of the 
mi) two men who had been arbitrarily arrested and imprisoned is an act of barbarous 
ite cruelty, and it is to be hoped that the authors of the outrage will be brought to 
account for their misdeeds. Far from this deplorable occurrenee showing the 
impolicy .of the Satyagraha or passive resistance movement, it stengthens the 

need for it.” : a 
Naw Ixpta, Writing’ under the heading ‘A true Irony of Fate’, N.w India, ot the 1st 
ist Apri 1819. April, observes:-—‘‘ T’he question for. citizens is: Are we to obey the King- 
Emperor’s laws, even when harsh, or to obey Mr. Gandhi's orders, forced upon 
quiet citizens by a mob parading the streets? Are Satyagrahis to force us to. 
walk, because they object to our driving, or to compel us to leave our business 
because they choose that we shall be idle. Mr. Gandhi would certainly disap- 
prove of the proceedings at Delhi, but if one lets out a torrent of water, who 1s 

responsible for the mischief it causes ? ” 


> 
- 
tee ee el al 
. 


Jverws, 6. In concluding an article under the yey 4 py ‘ pa wee a 
Qnd Avril 1019. | . Sarma” Justice, of the 2nd April, observes :—‘‘ Here 
- FR Py wan ay India are some of His Excellency the Viceroy’s and the 


Hon’ble Sir Claude Hill’s chickens coming home to 
roost. Some of the occurrences at the War Conference last year verged on the 
undignified. The present writer cannot help thinking that the Government of 
India went out of their way to placate politicians of the stamp of Mr. Jinnah. 
Any one®with any experience of}India ought tv have known that politicians of that 
description are not placated except by unconditional surrender. And now here 
is the aftermath. In their attempts to placate the Extremists in India the Gov- 
ernment of India have gone to extraordinary lengths, and God alone knows what 
expiation they will have to perform before they get out of the resulting mess in 
which their inverteberate policy has landed them ” 


Cooums Anevs, The Cochin Argus, for the week ending 29th March, says:—‘‘ Speaking in 
goth Mar. i919, uondon a few weeks ago, Lord Willingdon unequivocally remarked, in short, 
that there had been too great a tendency to try to make terms with the Extremist 

in the past. Unfortunately, there is only too much evidence in support of this 

plain, unvarnished indictment. We have seen Extremist leaders, including the 

avowed and unreserved opponents of the barest idea of a continuance of British 

rule, invited to the innermost confidences of the Government. We have seen 

such men permitted, with impunity, to flaunt constituted authority to its very 

face. We have seen such men invited and treated as the privileged and honoured 

guests of the Empire. More than all, it is only too apparent that this tendency to 

go on yielding, step by step, to the aggressive clamour of extremism is threaten- 

ing‘ to resolve itself into a stereotyped policy. In connexion, for instance, with 

what is known as the Rowlatt legislation, the Government has made concessions, 

dictated, it is only too evident, more by a desire to placate extremist opinion and 

less, to a corresponding extent, by a consideration of the paramount interests of 

tf India and the Empire. -No doubt, we shall be told that these concessions were 
fhe demanded by the vast body of moderate opinion throughout the country, but the 
1 view we prefer to take is that, in the present condition of affairs, opinion is not 

ae _ to be judged exclusively by the mouth from which it proceeds. The voice may 
2 be the voice of the moderate, but it is the duty of the responsible arbiters of 


India’s destinies to examine the clamour itself in order to find out exactly what is 
its brand.” 


IT].—Leaistation. 


Usrrap Inv as 7. Writing under the heading “the Rowlatt Bills—Lest we forget” f 


Tuptan Srarze, : 
and April 1919. The Rowlatt Bills and passive nited ‘ndia and Indian States, for the week ending 


BP the 9 2nd April, says :—* The Indo-British Association 
will have a new stick to hit the Indian dog with: 
the gift of the bureaucracy to the people of India is a Dead Sea fruit which cannot. 
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mean life. So argue many political persons in this country—and though we only 
believe that the worst sin of the central Government isa spirit of excessive 
caution and an undue deference to the illiberal persuasions of local governments, 
we certainly take it that the new levislation is not incapable of producing the 
effect above mentioned. If so, it will be most unfortunate, and it will be an irony 
of fate that Lord Chelmsford must also be another exponent of the ‘ Jam and Cane’ 
policy. The jam is still to come, however. Meanwhile, our opposition to the 
Government policy has been expressed in a most unequivocal manner. It isa 
matter of satisfaction to us that Moderate and Extremist combined to resist this 
fresh onslaught on the already slender liberties of British Indian subjects. . ~. 
But we have a duty ip the future. The opposition to this Bill must not sleep for 
a moment. . . In what way shall opposition to these Bills continue? By 

ssive resistance ? But that is for the few who are spiritually so developed that 


the result itself of an Act is immaterial: the Act is done for its own sake.” 
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VaRTAKAMITRAB, 


Tanjore 
6th Mar. 1919. 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I1.—Foreiean Pot.itics. 


- 8. Observing that the restrictions in regard tu indentured labourers appear to- 
have been removed by the Local Government, the 
Vartakamitran, of the 6th March, comments ag 
follows:—This shows how much regard the Government have for the people, in 
so far as they have not published the reforms that have been effected with reference 
to the complaint that the coolies in Ceylon are treated like beasts. The Govern- 
ment of Madras may have confidence in the reforms introduced by the Government 
of Ceylon. But is it not the people that should be satisfied as to whether the 
liberty and economic condition of the coolies are safeguarded thereby? It is not 


Coolies in Ceylon. 


_ proper for the Government of Madras to have secretly approved the arrangements 


SwaDEsaMITRAB, 


Madras, 
28th Mar. 1919. 


Hrapu Nagsan, 
Madras, 
3ist Mar. 1919. 


made by the Government of Ceylon in consultation with the planters of that place. 
A law is being enacted in Ceylon for the appointment of the Labour Advisory 
Board there to control emigration. The object of this law seems to be that the 
Government, the planters and the agents of estates should jointly govern the 
labourers. Until the objects and the conditions of such co-operation are not 
published for the information of the coolies and the public, there will be room 


for strong suspicion and discontent. The Governments of Ceylon and Madras 


should deeply consider over this matter and do the needful. 


9. Referring to the news received that martial law has been declared in 


ee Egypt, the Swadesamitran, of the 28th March 

The condition of Egypt. says:—The present political tension in Egypt is 
due to the demand of the nationalists there for Home Rule. These appear to 
have asked for permission to go to England to lay their case before the British 
public and started an agitation with this end in view. But they received the very 
same reply from the authorities there, as we received from the officials here when 
we sought a similar permission. What wonder then in the nationalists of Egypt 
getting as discontented and enraged at this reply as was the case with us here? 
The ministers there are said to have resigned their places, because their request 
to place the condition of Egypt before the British public was also negatived, and 
joined the nationalists. This is a good example to show that, if the authorities 
do not pay due heed to the demand of the people from the very beginning, it will 
gain strength gradually leading to discontent and even the moderates joining the 
nationalists. Of the countries that are in a miserable plight in the matter of 
attaining Home Rule, Ireland, Egypt and India stand foremost. It is a world- 
known fact that there were riots and bloodshed in Ireland in connexion with 
political agitation, and in Egypt zroplanes, machine-guns and troops had to be 
requisitioned. But we are sure such events will never occur in India, for the 


_ Indians have no confidence in physical force, but rely only upon soul-force. 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 31st March, reproduces a leaderette of New India 
of the 27th idem on this subject which concludes with the remark that the 


methods of Britain in dealing with its Dependencies and Protectorates have not 
been consistent with her principles. 


10. The Swadesamitran, of the 29th March, takes exception to Lord 


ies ce oe Chelmsford not having received the Indian lead 
The Ind B Pie g recelv e indian leaders 
ua witteh ou from British East Africa, who have come all the 


way to lay their grievances before the Viceroy here 
and, referring to the reply given to them by Sir Thomas Holland that their 
appeal will be considered by the Government with s mpathy, observes :—This 1s 


a formal reply given on many occasions. We should urge on the Government 


of India that they should not stop with this reply. The Indians in British East 
Africa do not demand Home Rule. ll that ro demand is that they should be: 
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given equal treatment with the Europeans, and that there should be no differences 
on the score of colour. As the condition of the Indians in East Africa will evoke - 
the sympathy of the people here, we hope the Government of India will take such 
action in the matter as to avoid the necessity of an agitation being started here 
on behalf of the Indians in East Africa as was done before on behalf of those in 
South Africa. 


1{. In a leader. under this heading, which reproduces the ideas in an 
article in New India of the 29th March, entitled 
‘Immigration and the League, the Hindu Nesan, 
of the 8lst idem, supports the claim of Japan in the League of Nations for equal 
privileges, in matters of immigration, with the other nations forming the League 
and, condemning the reported opposition of the League to this claim, refers in 
passing to the condition of Indian immigration jinto South Africa, and demands 
the same kind of privileges for Indians immigrating into the colonies and other 
British possessions, if the claim of Japan is to be granted. 


12. Referring to the report abuvut the establishment of the Soviet Government 
New difficulties. , in Austria and of its intention to make an alliance 

: with the Russian Bolshevik Government end to 

other questions now before the Peace Conference, the Andrapatrika, of the 28th 
March. writes in its leader :—. At atime when it is hoped that the proceed- 
ings of the Peace Conference would soon come to a close and that peace would be 
established in the world, the attempt on the part of Hungary to break the armistice 
terms cannot but cause anxiety to anyone. The number of complicated 


Japan and the League. 


questions with which the Conference has to deal is increasing by and hy such as the | 


uttitude of Germany in respect of Danzig, coupled with her threat to leave the 
Peace Conference alone, the differences between China and Japan regarding 
Kiochaw, and the question of immigration on which the views of Canada and 
Australia reveal their selfishness. Till now, the allies have been very kind 
to Germany and are willing to admit her to the League of Nations. - But should 
she be sc unreasonable as to change her behaviour, it is certain that her destruction 
would be complete in the next war. 


13.. Referring to the proclamation of martial law in Egypt, the Anxdhrapatrika, 
a ay ae of the 28th March, observes that there is no wonder 

SYP" in Egy pt demanding the nght of self-determination, 
when it is being granted to all small nations. The paper sees no reason why 
passports should be refused to the Egyptian Nationalists, even admitting their 
demands to be improper, while the South African Nationalists claiming a republic, 
independent of the British Empire, are freely allowed to proceed to England. 
Observing that any unrest may be put down with a little bit of tact, it concludes 
that the British Empire will be the home of freedom, much stronger than now, if 
she puts into practice in her dependent dominions those high ideals which she 
had senile during the war. 


14. Referring to the draft rules of the League of Nations, the expe ae 
. of the 3lst March, observes:— . . . Many 

“he Laages of Nations people are expressing their disappointment after the. 
publication of the draft rules of the League. The Nation says: ‘‘ This is not a 
League of all nations, but only supports the unification of the Victorious Allied 
powers.” Such liberal-minded men as Mr. Lloyd George and President Wilson 
will do well to afford no room for such criticisms and to secure for the League a 


— which will help in the establishment of permanent peace in the 
world ! 


A correspondent to the Andhravani, of the 29th March, writes about the 
Ths Cities of Malt League of Nations and about the need for it to 

Poe ee discourage the commercial spirit of the present age. 
He expresses views much to the same effect as those noticed in a leader- under this 
heading from the Kistnapairita of the 22nd February in the report for the week 
ending Ist March 1919. 


15. Referring to the statement of Mr. Cecil Harmsworth in the ene of 
A Commons about the future administration of Egypt, 
Rgypt and political reforms. 4,4 Andhrapatrika, of the 2nd April, remarks :— 
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R . If, in the name of responsible public opinion, the memorials of political 
bodies are to be rejected, the results of the inquiry cannot be satisfactory. : 


16. Referring to the Reuter’s cable about the declaration of war by the new 
Soviet Government of Hungary on Servia and some 
other countries, the Andhrapatreka, of the 2nd 
April, says:—. . . The news, if true, will be received with disappointment 
by all those who are very eagerly expecting the speedy conclusion of peace. 


17. Under this heading, the Axdhrapatrika, of the 2nd April, publishes in 
oe Telugu the speech of Mr. B. C. Pal at Guntir on 
Mr. B. C. Pal’s tour in the the ‘Present situation and the political reforms.’ 
Andbradess. ~ [In the course of his speech, Mr. Pal observed that 
the announcement of 20th August 1917 was not the outcome of the generosit 
of either the British Government or Mr. Montagu or anybody else, that it was 
the effect of the intolerable position created by Indian unrest and that it was also 
an expedient move to obtain the help of this country in men and money for the 
war, since it would be impossible to get help from a people who are not satisfied. 
Referring to the Rowlatt Bill, he said that it had been passed into law in the 
teeth of the unanimous opposition of the representatives of the Indian people and 
that it had caused a national awakening. He dealt with the present labour 
unrest in England and observed that the new Imperial economic policy in view 


of the payment of the enormous interest on the Imperial war debt would entail 
on us economic dependence in addition to the political. 


18. The Andhrapairika, of the 2nd April, publishes in Telugu the letter of 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah to His Excellency the Viceroy, 
The resignation of Mr. Jinnab. resigning his seat in the Imperial Legislative 


A strange news. 


Council. 
19. Referring in an editorial note under this heading to the proclamation of 
Revolution in Egypt. Martial Law in Egypt, the Kistrapairka, of the 


2th March, remarks:—. . . The people tried to 
revolt and the Police and the Military came and saved the situation, and Martial 


Law has been proclaimed. It is safe for both sides that the authorities should 


give up repressive measures and try |to satisfy the wishes of the people by con- 
ciliatory measures. 


lI.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(a) Police. 
20. Under this heading, the Azdhraprakastka, of the 27th March, refers to a 
ear correspondent’s letter in the Madras Mail, regarding 


the arrest of some innocent Sourashtras in certain 
afirays between them and some habitual rowdies near the Hospital ground in 


Choolai about a week ago, and requests the Commissioner of Police to inquire into 
the matter, to punish the guilty and to protect the innocent. 


(d) Education. 


21. The Swadesamitran, of the 17th March, reproduces in Tamil a lecture 


Nati a: said to have been delivered by Mr. B. C. Pal on 
open ecenetien this subject at Madura on the 13th idem. 


The Dravidan, of the 29th March, accuses the promoters of the national 


Was education movement of making a show of taking 

the non-Brahmans with them for getting money 

~~ ~ people and warns the non-Brahmans not to be led away by these and 
uped. 


22. In an article under the heading ‘ Education in India’, the Samadarsi, of 
it tee the 29th March, points out by reference to statistics 


. . that she is behind England, America, J 
the Native States in India in the matter of ohaentti. and peters Not ee aie 
given above will enable one to understand that education is in a most deplorable 


condition in India, and it is this pitiable condition that helps to push her back- 
wards, without any status, from the ranks of other nations. 
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(h) Railways. 


23. In commenting upon the report on the administration of railways in msrsamasau, 


Railway administration. India, the Lokaprakusam, of the 17th March, 17th Mar. 1919. 


observes that on the whole though the administra- 
tion of railways in India has been'a very lucrative concern, during the year 
under review, it cannot but be asserted that it has been quite unsatisfactory as 
far as the convenience of the travelling public ‘was concerned. 


(j) Salt and Abkari. 


24, Referring to the news that the Maharaja of Bhavanagar has taken steps om, 
to prohibit the use of liquor in his State, the agth Mer. 1919. 
Swadeshabhimani, of the 28th March, writes:—The 

very authorities, who are not prepared to grant Swaraj to India according to 

President Wilson’s principle of self-determination, feel concerned for popular 

liberty in the matter of prohibiting the use of liquor! The Government would 

restrict individual liberty by passing the Rowlatt Bills; but it thinks that it 

would be a great hardship to deprive the people of their right to drink | Is this a 
characteristic of reform in a civilized Government? . . . Although the British 

Government might think it impossible to follow the example of Mysore and 

Bhavanagar in this respect, we hope the other Native States at least will wipe out 

the drink habit from their territories. 


(k) General. 


25."Referring to the expenditure of Rs. 87,020 incurred in connexion with DessansEnes, 
. this committee exclusive of the voyage expenses 5th Mar. 1919. 
Expenditure on the Kowlatt of the President from England to Bombay the | 
Committee. Desabhaktan, of the 25th March, remarks :—The 
fundamental rights of man are forfeited in India at such a heavy expenditure 
from the Indian exchequer. It is in a way proper to incur an expenditure to 
secure liberty ; but we are spending our money in lakhs to lose it! 


26. Characterizing the annual exodus of the Madras Government to the hills Dzsssmaxman, 
ee ar as one of their bad practices, in which they freely — 

spend the public money unnecessarily year after 

year, the Desabhakian, of the 25th March, observes :—In spite of the repeated 

has of the Indians that this practice should be given up, the Government are 

indifferent in the matter. The people without getting disheartened at the 

Government thus disregarding public opinion, should continue to hold meetings 

in different places and protest against the exodus to the hills. We wish that the 

residents of Madras will work with great zeal in this matter. 


27. Referring to the present condition of Indian trade, the Hindu Nesan, of Hmov Nasax, 
the 25th March, observes:—The Government of 9,4 sc 

Indian trade. : niga gg : Mar. 1919, 
India are indifferent in regard to our trade and 
industries, and this makes us doubt whether the few industries that exist at present 
will last long. Some industries took a deep root during the war and withstood 
foreign competition. We are afraid whether these also will deteriorate for want 
of encouragement, In the interests of Indian industries, it is essential that our 
tariff rates should be completely revised. Otherwise all the raw products of our 
‘country will be taken away by foreigners and brought back and sold to us in the 
shape of manufactuted articles. Our trade and industries will not thrive and we 

will be doomed to be in a helpless state for ever. 


28. Referring to the speeches recently delivered in London on the occasion as gs 

of a dinner given to Lord Sinha, the Hindu Nesan, — 25th Mor. 1919. 
of the 25th March, observes :—We trust that the 
speeches will be productive of good results to the country. Every word spoken 
by Lord Sinha is perfectly true. The Indians are opposing the Rowlait Bills 
with great vigour. Most of the poisonous items in these Bills have been removed. 
If the system of administration is reformed, the Indians will get more strength to 
combat such cruel laws. So they are more intent on the administrative reforms 
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which are essential to the country, than the Rowlatt Bills which have appeared 
for the time being like the passing clouds. 


The Lravidan, of the 2sth March, reproduces the sentiments of the Justice, of 
thé 24th idem under the heading ‘Post prandial views on Indian reforms’ 
making adverse criticisms on the views expressed by the Maharaja of Bikanir, 


Lord Sinha and Mr. Montagu. 


Expressing its gratitude to Mr. Montagu for his having stated, beyond 
doubt, in his speech at the dinner given to Lord 
Sinha, the aim of the British Government in regard 
to the administration of India, the Hindu Nesan, of the 26th Marcn, makes the 
following observations among others :—Mr. Montagu has spoken to the effect that 
the good work of the Civil Servants is the sole cause for the glorious shaping of 
India. Perhaps he has forgotten his having himself spoken in 1917 condemning 
in harsh terms the actions of these Civil Servants. Mr. Montagu has stated that 
the Indians are not right in finding fault with the British for delaying the grant 
of administrative responsibility to them, that the latter should wait until the 
British see how the Indians exercise the right granted to them and give them 
liberty, and that the British have the right to grant liberty slowly after such 
an examination. The Indians have been undergoing administrative traini 
under the British for along time. When will the British say heartily that the 
Indians have got the necessary qualification? We are of opinion that the 
complaint of the Indians about the delay in this matter by the British is but 
just. 


29. Remarking that the concluding speech of the Meee Ho the last session 
of the Imperial Legislative Council 1s agreeable 

in tone and somewhat conciliatory in character, 

the Hindu Nesan, of the 25th March, observes:--The Viceroy requested the 

members to obliterate from their minds all thoughts of differences which cro 

up in connexion with the Rowlatt Bills Though it may be easy for the Govern- 

ment to forget them, it is not easy for the people to do so. 


30. Condemning the agitation of the people of South Africa for securing at 


republican form of government without an 

India and Home Rule. connexion whatever with Great Britain, the 
Desabhaktan, of the 25th March, observes :—The Br itish Government should no 
treat lightly the influence of those who rise in agitation to get a republican form 
of government and the evil consequences likely to ensue from such agitation. 
We trust the British Government will realise even now that, if they do not satis- 
factorily fulfil India’s wishes at a time when great Britain is being pressed for 
the grant of a republican form of government by Ireland on the one side and by 
South Africa on the other, they will have to suffer the consequences later on. 


31. Adverting to the proceedings of a public meeting held in the Gokhale 

The Tramway strike. Hall, Madras, on the 23rd March 1919, to express 

the sympathies of the public with the Tramway 

workmen, the esabhakian, of the 25th idem refers to the hardships caused to the 
public by this strike and remarks :—The public will have to sa further hard- 


ships, if hereafter at least, the Madras Corporation and the Local Government do 
not interfere in this matter and bring about a settlement. 


Referring to the statement of Mr. Molony at a recent meeting of the Madras 
Corporation that the Corporation should not interfere in the affairs of the Tram- 
way Company, the Desabhaktan, of the 27th March, observes :—Though the 
Tramway Company is a private body, still it works for the benefit. of the public. 


Is it not necessary then for the Corporation to interfere in its affairs wi 
to remedy the hardships of the ba > tt ie in its affairs with a view 


where is the necessity for his interviewing Sir 


proposed by the Tramway Company will not practically benefit the workmen. 


They are not for returning to work unless their grievances are redressed. Will 


the Company hereafter at least cast away their stub , 
relieve the hardship caused to the abliz? ir stubbornness and come forward to 


The tbree speeches. 


The Viceroy’s speech. 


Molony is sincerely of this view, 
Clemant ‘Simpson? ‘The terms 
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"The Desabhaktan in its issue of the 26th March, writes again on this subject 
as follows :—Though it is six months since Mr. Justice Rowlatt left India, the 
Government of India are not in a position to state how much money has been 
spent for his voyage expenses. Itis stated that there are diligent bureaucrats 
under this Government! There is no limit to the money spent for ruling the 
Indians keeping them under subjection. Should we point out that the dependant 
position of India is the cause for there being none to question about this ? 


32. Remarking that there are no political prisoners in the Philippine Islands, 
as there are in India and other countries, the 
NSwadesamitran, of the 25th March, invites the atten- 
tion of the officials in India and the British statesmen to an extract from the 
Philippine Review, in which this is accounted for by the fact that the Philippinos 
have a government suitable to them and they will soon have complete freedom, 
while countries subject to Europeans are governed by force on political and 
economic grounds, and the observation is made that the happiness of the Philippinos 
will improve turther as America is conducting herself selflessly and magnani- 
mously while the other countries will become the abode of political discontent, 
revolution and disturbance, and that the present condition of the Philippine Islands 
as compared with that of the eastern countries makes untenable the argument of 
the Europeans that the main object of their settling in the east is to uplift the 
countries therein from their backward state. 


83. The Desabhaktan, of the 26th March, writes:--For some months past 
there has been in India no place where there have 
beep no strikes. There will be no hope fer the 
redress of the grievances of the labourers, if at least hereafter the Government of 
India do not enact a Factory Law. ‘Though the enemies of India and the Anglo- 
Indians way attribute strikes to political agitation, impartial people cannot but 
realise the true cause thereof. 


Remarking that the officials in England are not apparently well aware of 
the hardships and grievances of the labourers in India the Hindu Nesan, of the 
27th March, observes :—Strikes among labourers of all classes have of late become 
very common in India, and no wise person will attribute such strikes to political 
agitators. Dearth of material and lack of convenience account for theses strikes 
and the Government cannot ignore this fact. It is but proper for the Government 
of India to modify the Indian Factories Act in accordance with the views and 
systems of the westerns. 


34. In its leader under this heading the Desabhaktan, of the 26th March, 
a makes the following observations among others :—- 
mi a of Bengal and the We hoped that by the partition of Bengal the 

sessed saat bureaucrats would have acquired the good sense to 
know that they should not act contrary to the views of the popular leaders :—- 
They do not appear to have acquired it yet. Perhaps Lord Chelmsford is 
determined to create unrest in the country by enacting the Rowlatt Law, even as 
Lord Curzon converted a peaceful country into a restless one by dividing Bengal. 
It is the actions of the bureaucrats that lead to agitation, unrest and disturbance 
in India. Probably the bureaucrats have forgotten the experience they obtained 
by the partition of Bengal. ‘The moderate party was then strong in India. ‘The 
bureaucrats had their secret support. We are bound to impress on the bureau- 
crats that the party of the moderates has now waned, that only a few old men 
are wedded to it and that the nationalist party is strong from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin. None resorted to Satyagruha movement at the time of the parti- 
tion of Bengal, while now many among the Indians are resolved to take part in 
it. Mr. Sastri and a few other moderates are attempting to make Satyagraha 
vow a failure. There is none to follow the leader of this small party. The 
Viceroy should not be carried away by their words appearing in the newspapers. 
Mr. Gandhi is not a man of words but one of action. There are crores of people 
in India who support his actions. We trust that the Viceroy will note this and 
act accordingly. — 


35. The Dravidan, of the 27th March, again selene to this subject and 
Ll condemning the policy of fasting recommended by 
muon ras 6S Gandhi, oh eos ground that it is purely a 
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religious observance and cannot develop soul force, warns the people not to be 
led away by the enticing words of some who advocate this movement. 


The Desabhaktan and the Swadesamitran, of the 19th March, publish the 
: proceedings of a public meeting held on the Madras 
Beach on the 1&8th idem to welcome Mr. Gandhi 
and to reaffirm that the only weapon left to fight out the Rowlatt Law is passive 
resistance, while the Dravidan, the Desabhattan and the Swadesamitran, of the 21st 


idem, publish the proceedings of a public meeting held in the same connexion on 
the Madras Beach on the 20th idem. 


A correspondent to the Desabhaktan, of the 28th March, points out that 
it is the Indians who are suffering much on account 
of the absence of united opposition on their part to 
such Acts as the Arms Act, the Press Act and the Defence of India Act at the 
time these were passed, and that, if such an opposition had then been raised by 
means of passive resistance, India would have changed into a self-governing 
country and the people would have been happy, and observing that, if the Indians 
agree without any opposition to the Rowlatt Law which has taken away even the 
shred of liberty they possessed, other countries will mock at them, and that their 
descendants will think low of them, exhorts the readers of the Desabhakian to 


wake up from their sleep and adopt the policy of passive resistance as they have no 
other means left. : 


36. The Desabhaktan, of the 25th March, exhorts the people to observe Sunday, 


the 6th April 1919, as a fasting day and follow the 

aa instructions of Mr. Gandhi in the matter and, 
observing that immeasurable are the benefits that will result from a fast, adds 
that the time is near when one can see the old India. 7 


37. The article under this heading, which appeared in the Desabhactan, of 


; the 13th March, and was abstracted in paragraph 41 

st lade of Report No. 12, is continued in he eee of the 
same paper, dated the 25th idem, wherein the writer refutes the argument of 
those, who decry the fitness of the Indians for Home Rule on the ground of their 
receiving the support of another country, by pointing out that England has not 
helped India alone with capital and that an enormous amount. of money has also 
been drained from India within the last 159 years and adds :—Seeing that other 
arguments fail, the Englishmen and Anglo-Indians want us to be patient saying 
that the secrets of Home Rule can be learnt only gradually. But our reply to 
this is that, if anything is to be learnt from the very beginning, we cannot 
acquire the knowledge of our ancestors even ina life-time. ‘Then again no one 
has defined what is the exact capacity that is required for Home Rule, nor is it 
possible to doit. If complete fitness for Home Rule is to be the criterion for a 
grant of the same, uo country caa satisfy this test. The history of-America is a 
a certificate for the capacity of the British in ruling over other countries. 
ven after learning a bitter lesson in this matter, it does not strike our rulers as 
far as India 1s concerned. If India did not follow the example of America, it is 
because she is intensely loyal to her King and also knows that he is not respon- 
sible for the foolish acts of those between him and the people The story that the 
country was 1n a chaotic condition during the time of the Muhammadans is partly 
an exaggeration. So the argument that the ‘people will not be happy if the 


Government of the country is left in their hands is a false one. Even the excuse 
that the majority of the Indians are illiterate cannot hold water, as it is the 


Government that are responsible for this state of affairs and again there is no 


connexion between literacy and Home Rule, for we are not in a worse condition 
in this respect than many countries were when they acquired Home Rule. 
This article is conti 


inued in the issue of the Desabhaktan, of the 27th March, 
wherein the writer ey 


Jays stress upon the fact that what the Indians want is not to 
drive away the British from India, but only to secure self-government on the lines 
of the colonies and, remarking tha 


t they are bound to be friendly to England and 
render her all help as long as their dignity and seponces: are a at date. affirms 
t 


that there is no ground whatever for doubting the ——. of the Indians to have 


Home Rule and that it is not fair on the part of the Englishmen to delay its 


Passive resistance movement. 


Passive resistance movement, 


grant any longer. 
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38. Reproducing the sentiments expressed in an article under this headin 

.In New India of the 24th March, the Hindu 
Nesan, of the 26th March, observes :—It cr 
in one to peruse the list of Muslim papers penalised under :the Press Act. his 
shows how much liberty the Press enjoys in India. If the newspapers are to be 
conducted only in accordance with the views and wishes of the Government. 
what advantage can be derived from them? Why should so much money and 
energy be wasted on their publication. Men of noble views express their opinions 
on political matters in the newspapers. If the Government take into considera- 
tion the views thus published and act in conformity with public opinion, 
everybody will be benefited. if, on the other hand. they should get enraged and 


begin to gag the public, the people too get enraged. What else. but rage will 
rage beget © 


39. In its leader the Dravidan, of the 26th March, reproduces the comments 


appearing in an article of the Justice of the 25th 
Labour unrest in Madras. idem under this heading. 


The Muslim press. 


40, Observing tbat historians and others state that India was prosperous in 
ancient times whereas she is in an impoverished 
condition at present, the Desabhakian, of the 2sth 
March, comments as follows :—'lhe reason for the ancient prosperity of India and 
her present poverty is that the Indian villages were then in a good condition, 
whereas now they are in a ruined state. Now labourers from villages go to towns, 
enter service as coolies in the factories of the western capitalists and suffer 
degradation. (n account of their excessive wealth, the western capitalists have 
now begun to besiege even villages. ‘There are railways and telegraphs to hel 
them. It is not known whether the western capitalists would hereafter atttempt 
to monopolise even agriculture. Some companies have already taken to certain 
branches of agriculture. While the western capitalists are thus robbing us of our 
industrial resources, thie ee Pees of our country are keeping quiet. We need not 
dilate upon the grievances of the labourers from villages who do coolie work in towns. 
Long hours of work and low wages are the causes of their hardship. Pangs of 
hunger make the labourers lose their honour. In Madras alone there are more than 
a lakh of labourers’who work under western capitalists. Some benefactors, who 
have realised their true condition, organise out of mercy associations for these 
labourers and endeavour to redress their grievances. ‘I'he white capitalists are 
attempting to dissolve such associations. Even the bureaucrats are supporting 
them secretly. The interview of J.ord Pentland with Mr. Wadia and the non- 
interference of the Government during the closure of the Buckingham and Carnatic 
mills and the present strike among the tramway workmen, bear testimony to our 
statement. 
by means of handbills and lectures the argues suffered by our labourers in 


foreign countries such as Natal and Fiji and under the western capitalists even 
in India. 


41. The Desabhaktan, of the 28th March, contains the following:—As Lord 
Ries sahil Willingdon will arrive at Madras on the 10th 
. April 1919, it is a pity that Sir Alexander Cardew 


will be Governor of Madras only for twelve days!! It is unfortunate that he is 
not to continue long!!! : 


India has given birth to and sent to the battlefield in Europe many warriors 
like Subadar Major Imam-ud-din who is reported to have captured one of the 
Turkish generals, 63 Turkish officers, and | 500 Turkish sepoys with very little 
assistance. In spite of this, the Indians have not been given high appointments 
inthe army. We remind the British that it is the Indian heroes that saved their 
honour in the war which was waged for the last four and a half years. ~ 


It is understood that some retail-dealers created unrest in Bombay yesterday, 
and this is said to be due to the partiality of the Director of Civil Supplies in the 
supply of foodstuffs to the merchants. We trust the Director of Civil Supplies in 
Madras will note this carefully. ; 


Villages and labourers. 


creates fear - 


The leading men in villages should impress upon the labourers there | 


Hinpv Nasaz, 
Mad 
26th Mar. 1919. 


Dravinar, 


Madras, 
26th Mar. 1919. 
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Hispu Nzsan, 
Madras, 
27th Mar. 1919. 


Hrmpvu Nzsan, 


Madras, 
27th Mar. 1919. 


SwapPmsaMiTRan, 
Madras, 
26th, _— 28th 
29th Mar. 1919. 
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rtain observations said to have been made by Lord Sinhe 
42. Referring to certain in reply to an interpellation by Lord Sydenham in 
Lord S:nha’s reply to Lorg the House of Lords in connexion with the riots in 
Sydenham. Katarpur in India, the Hindu Nesan, of the 27th 


March, observes :—Till now there was none in the House of Lords to reply to the 
irrelevant remarks of Lord Sydenham. It is, indeed, a great nuisance to him 


that one possessing a good knowledge and experience of Indian affairs is now in 


the House. It will be hard for him any longer to misrepresent Indian affairs as 
he liked and create prejudices in the minds of the Eng ishmen. The utilit of 
conferring administrative powers on an Indian well-versed in Indian affairs 
becomes patent by incidents like the above. 


43. Referring to the attack of the Anglo-Indian papers in India, on the 
. Maharaja of Bikanir for his having recenty refuted 
the view that the British have undertaken \the 
administration of India for protecting the interests of others, the Hindu Nesan, of 
thé 27th March, observes :—It is usual for the English to extol Native Princes in 
India for their capacity, moderation and other good characteristics, and one of 
such rulers is the Maharaja of Bikanir. The moment he said that India should 
not be a field for exploitation by others, it provoked the wrath of the Englishmen. 
Should Indian rulers be devoid of patriotism? In this connexion the Madras 
Times doubts whether it. is proper for native rulers to be one-sided in their views 
on administrative matters connected with British India. ative rulers may make 
liberal contributions in the interests of British India ; they can even sacrifice the 
lives of their subjects ; but they cannot express their sincere opinion that primary 
importance should he given to the interests of India. i 


44. The Swadesamitran reviews the administration of Lord Pentland in 
oo Lecgopase the following strain in its issues of the 26th, 27th, 
The administration of Lord 93th and 29th March :—It was in an anxious period 
Pentland. that Lord Pentland stepped in as the Governor of 
Madras. Sir Arthur Lawley with highly retrograde views and his official 
colleagues, to whom were entrusted the work of giving effect to the Minto- 
Morely reforms, made the disadvantages of the scheme loom larger here than 
the advantages. ‘I'he people were, therefore, anxiously expecting a change 
for the better under the regimé of a broad-minded and sympathetic Governor. 
The words of Lord Pentland in the first session of the Legislative Council after 
he took charge, that he deemed the members to be his colleagues, made them 
expect many reforms during his term. Though the people soon found that he 
would not, like Lord Carmichael, openly move with the people and ascertain their 
grievances, they still hoped for many months that he would not adopt the views 
of the officials in administrative matters. But these hopes began to wane 
gradually and from 1915 it was clear that he was definitely against the aspiratione 
of the Indians. He began to express very narrow views both in the Legislative 
Council and in public speeches. It often looked as if he considered himself and 
the British Government to have a separate responsibility in the matter of safe- 
guarding the interests of the English officials and merchants that have come to 
India to make money. His view was that the Indians would not be fit either now 
or in the immediate future for having any reforms either in their political 
condition or in the administrative methods, and he curbed by means of repressive 
measures, the agitation started by the people and their leaders to obtain such 
reforms, ever: more forcibly than was the case with other provinces. ‘ Even the 
decision of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State, that this retrograde policy 
should be changed, did not alter his views. He obeyed their orders only .as @ 
matter of duty and agreed to curtail repression and conduct the inquiry connected 
with the reforms only asa mgtter of unavoidable necessity. Further he gave 
undue indulgence for the counter-agitation started by the officials and English 
merchants. When some among the people tried, at the instigation of these, to 
accentuate the caste differences and create a split among classes, he evinced his 
sympathy and support for them in many ways. . j 


There was nothing wrong in our people having formed a favourable. 


Bikanir’s advocacy. 


_ impression of Lord Pentland as soon as he came here, for his past history justified: 


/ 
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it. And again we believe his assurance, in replying to the addresses presented to 
him, that he wished to ascertain the wants and grievances of the people and help 
the progress of, the country as much as possible, did reflect his attitude then. 
This is the attitude of almost every Governor when he comes to India. But the 
moment they reach here, they get into the hands of officials and adopt their views 
and the eo followed by them traditionally. It is only liberal minded and 
impartial men ike Lord Ripon and those hke Lord Curzon, who thought he was 
unequalled, that can control the official class. Though itis natural for other 
mediocre statesmen to yield tothe influence of the officials, it is indeed regrettable 
that one, who was Private Secretary to Lord Ripon and who was in the Cabinet 
with Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, that granted self-government to the Boers 
of South Africa, should have got into the hands of the officials. His refusal to 
permit the Hon’bJe Mr. 38. V. Narasimha Ayyar in 1915 to bring forward a Bill 
to amend’a barbarous regulation of 1816 authorising village officials to put certain 
classes of offenders in stocks, is one instance of his having failed to remove even 
the serious defects in the administration. Though it was then stated that the 
Government themselves would introduce a similiar Bill within six months, nothing 
has been done yet. The result of this is that nearly 1,400 persons belonging to 
the depressed classes undergo this kind of punishment every year, and the 
Government of Lord Pentland would not support an attempt of the Indian 
- members to uplift these classes. Looking again at the way in which his Government 
discharged their duty of helping the agriculturists, who form the majority of the 
population here, to live happily, we cannot say that they took an interest in the 
masses, us they profess. In the resettlement of certain districts before the advent 
of Lord Pentland, the land assessment was increased only from 123 to 15 per | 
cent. But in the districts resettled during his regimé, the assessment has been 
increased to 33 per cent. The contention of the Government is that, as the price 
of paddy has increased, the agriculturist should proportionately raise the amount 
of the kist paid by him. But they do not note that the majority of the agriculturists 
have no paddy tosell. And again there is no rule that the Government should collect 
an enhanced tax even from those that amass money by selling paddy. The aim 
of the Government should be to allow money to accumulate in the hands of the 
subjects, as this will be available to the former at a nick. If, on the other hand, 
an enhanced tax is levied on the ground that the people are accumulating money, 
the Government will be inclined to spend the amount so collected in unnecessary 
ways, and it is the opinion of many that our Government have been spending 
like this. It is on account of this that the Hon’ble Mr. A. 8. Krishna Rao aaa 
a resolution that a committee should be appointed to conduct an open inquiry 
about the expenditure incurred by the Government and this was supported even 
by many European members. But it was approved by the majority with the word 
‘open’ omitted, in spite of the opposition of the Government, which proves that many 
Europeans and Indians think that all the expenses incurred by the Government 
are not necessary ones. What leads to such expenditure is only the fact of their 
having much money in their hands, by collecting as taxes from the people more 
than what is required. So if the Government would leave the profits made by 
the agriculturists on account of high prices in their own hands, instead of collect- 
ing a portion thereof, they can not only avoid unnecessary expenditure, but such 
profits will also be useful to them at a critical juncture, as was proved in the case 
of the large amounts collected during the period of the war. Even in the case of 
the resettlement of the Cheyyar and other taluks of the North Arcot district, Lord 
Pentland’s Government directed the assessment to be increased by 20 per cent, 
while the Settlement Officer recommended an increase of only 18? per cent and, 
though the Government assured that the reclassification of tanks would bring 
down the actual increase to below 20 per cent, this reclassification increased it to 
25 per cent. The majority of the agriculturists in this taluk pay less than Rs. 30 
as kist and many of them even less than Rs. 10. How can these earn ny money 
on account of the high prices? So, instead of reaping an advantage from the 
increase in prices, they have only to suffer the hardship of a resettlement. The 
rule that the Government should, during settlements, calculate the expenditure of 
the agriculturist item by item and collect as kist only a half of what remains after 
deducting such expenditure from the total income, was not observed in the time 
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Pentland and the system that obtained was to calculate the expenditure on 
poe bs rm Pendiiedad all these things, it is clear that Lord Pentland 
never made any attempt to improve the condition of the depressed classes or to 
make the life of the agriculturists happy. ce 

When the Hon’ble Mr. A.'S. Krishna Rao moved a resolution in the Legisla- 
tive Council that provision should be made for hostels for the children of the 
depressed classes, Lord Pentland said that the Government had not undertaken 
this responsibility till then and that they would consider about rendering assistance, 
if anyone else would start such hostels. If it 1s objectionable to undertake a 
new responsibility, a government will have always to move in the saine groove, 
without progressing in accordance with the times. If the Government opens 
hostels and conducts them, no religion will be taught there compulsorily. If 
hostels are to be started by private people with the aid of Government, it 1s only 
the missionaries that will do so, and this will lead to the children of the depressed 
classes being taught Christianity. To avoid this evil, what if hostels are started 
for depressed classes and all people admitted to them that wish to enter them ? 
How can Lord Pentland be said to have a sympathy for these classes, when he 
refused to take a step which has been taken ina Native State? A resolution 
moved by the Hon’ble Mr. A S. Krishna Rao in i915 that municipalities should 
be empowered to introduce compulsory elementary education within their juris- 
diction, elicited the strange reply from the Director of Public Instruction that, as 
the head of the Government had changed, he had been asked to oppose the 

‘ resolution. So the administration of this country is conducted only in accordance 
with the opinions held from time to time by thosein power and not in accordance 
with the wishes and needs of the people or any settled principles. Laws have 
already been passed in Bombay, the Punjab, United Provinces and other places 
giving this power to municipalities. But Lord Pentland would not even give 
permission to introduce a Bill on this subject in the Legislative Council. His 
attitude regarding the establishment of village panchayats which question was 
often raised during his term, is another instance to prove his indifference. The 
disinclination of the authorities in this matter seems to be due to their impression 
that the establishment of the panchayats will lead to the development of a political 
spirit among the people. Lord Pentland was on the Cabinet with Lord Morley, 
when the latter wrote about getting the villages under control and, instead of 
trying to give effect to that recommendation when an opportunity occurred, he 
has been echoing the views of the official class. Another instance of the Govern- 
ment not having cared for public opinion is their attitude towards the indigenous 
systems of medicine. When many experts in western medicine have spoken well 
of the Ayurvedic system, it indicates only the ignorance of Lord Pentland that he 
should have stated that the Ayurvedic and Unani systems of medicine cannot be 
systems in the proper sense of the word. If it were sv, why do this Government 
wink at Native States like Travancore encouraging such systems? ‘The views of 
the officials are as hard to alter as the streaks of atiger. But the regrettable 
feature oi it is only that a Liberal come from England should have fallen in with 
those views. | 
Another feature of his regimé was that he used very freely the power vested 
in him of disallowing any question proposed to be asked or resolution proposed to 
be brought up before the Legislative Council and made it impossible for the people. 
to ascertain many administrative details by means of such questions and for an 
open discussion to take place in the Council about the grievances of the people 
and the acts of certain officials. In this country where the general belief is that 
it is the duty of the king to have impartial j ustice rendered, the representatives 
of the king would only be securing the stability of the British a by taking 
prompt notice of the misdeeds of the officials and apprising the people of the 
action taken by them in such cases. But we have to say that the view of 
a ign hes ~ matter was that it was one of his duties always to shield the 
omcials uncer him irom any attack. ‘The case of Mr. Wells, who was reported to 


have insulted one for having spat out when he was cleaning his teeth, and of the 
toll-gate contractor in Trichinopoly, who 


— was kept in a custody on a charge of 
theft, for having prevented a friend of the Collector from passing the toll-gate 
without payment, may be quoted as instances in point. A question about the 
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former incident was disallowed, because the member who gave notice of it could 
not vouchsafe for the accuracy of the report which appeared in the papers and a 
question about the latter event elicited the reply that the Government had taken 
the necessary action. T’he public are still unaware of the true version regarding 
the first incident or of the action taken by the Government in the secoud. Is it 
not the duty of the Government to prevent the recurrence of such incidents ? 
Unless we know what action they have taken, how can we be sure that they have 
done the right thing ? What is the use of the right of in:erpellation granted to 
the popular representatives, if they cannot ascertain facts by means of such 
interpellations ? Coming to the resolutions, according to the existing system, the 
Executive Council meets before the session of the Legislative Council and decides 
the fate of the resolutions to be moved. All the members of the Executive 
Council are bound to abide by this decision, as also the official members of the 
Legislative Council. So all the speeches delivered by the Indian members on 
these resolutions are in vain, and their opinion is hardly acted upon. Thus, of 
the 845 resolutions moved in the time of Lord Pentland, only 70 were accepted 
by the Government and many of even these had completely lost their original 
form when they were accepted. Another important matter is the view of 
Lord Pentland in the matter of the right of the members of the Council to criticise 
the budget. Before the introduction of the Minto-Morley reforms, the members 
had the right to make general observations on the administration, while the 
budget wus being considered, and the reforms conferred on the membors the 
additional right of criticising the different items in the budget individually. It 
was clearly stated by Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson that the new right did not 
supplant but coexisted with the old one. But our Lord Pentland gave a contrary 
interpretation to the rule and laid down that the members could speak only on 
a particular item in the budget but not generally on the administration, and it is 
on this principle that the budget discussion has been carried on in the local council 
for the last two years. It is for the purpose of securing the representation of 
some important classes, which may not secure a representative in the Legislative 
Council through election, that Lord Morley gave the Governor the power of nomina- 
tion in respect of some non-official seats. But Lord Pentland has systematically 
been utilising this power for strengthening the side of the Government. ‘The 
nomination of Diwan Bahaduy L. D. Swamikkannu Pillai and Rev. Aelen may 
be quoted as instances in point. Every one is aware of the way in which Lord 
Pentland conducted himself in dealing with the Home Rule movement and the 
discussion of the reforms. ‘The action taken by him against New India, his 
internment of Mra. Besant and others, his speech at Ootacamund condemning the 
ideals of the people and G.0. No. 559 about students are all of recent occurrence, 
as also the unnecessary action taken upon an ordinary man, Krishnaswami Sarma 
of Conjeeveram, and the attack upon the Desabhaktan He did not listen to 
eee opinion that district boards should be permitted to lay their railways, as 
views expressed at Ootacamund were proved to be wrong ones by the 
announcement made in Parliament about reforms by the Secretary of State for 
India, it shows that his opinion in the matter of political reforms has been a 
retrograde one. It was during Lord Pentland’s time that the non-Brahman party 
came into existence, creating a disunion among the people, and many zamindars 
intimated their opinions about reforms against thuse of the public. It is not 
known how far he paid attention to the complaint that some of his officials 
sympathised with these movements, which were prejudicial to the unity of the 
people. He might have thought that the people were not fit to have special 
privileges in administrative matters. If so, he did not make any effort to make 
them fit for them at least in the future. He has, however, done some good things. 
The credit for having started a college for women will rest with him. He 
ordered the opening of a college in the Ceded Districts. He started a separate 


college for the Muhammadans in the city, and he has helped liberally the opening | 


of hostels for students in different places. All these are really beneficial acts. 
Still we cannot forget that he failed to utilise to the fullest extent the great 
Opportunity afforded him and seek the progress of the people. 
The Desabhaktan, declaring, in its issue of the 27th March, that this 
Presidency has not until now seen a Governor of the type of Lord Pentland and 
praying to God that it may not be blessed with one such again, remarks in its 
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idem that, as the present system of Government is conducted 
pos = yr Mheial class and is not responsible to the people — as, we teager pe to 
it. the Executive and Legislative Councils only carry = ‘ of Pe - of the 
Governor, who has also certain special powers, Lord Pentlan should be taken to be 
wholly responsible for the good or bad features of his administration and 
says :—-It was Lord Carmichael that became the Governor of Madras after 
Sir Arthur Lawley and he won the appreciation of the people within the short 
eriod that he was here. But he was transferred to Bengal as the ill-luck of this 
Possines would have it and we learn that Lord Pentland was the cause of it. 
It appears Lord Pentland was first appointed the Governor of Bengal and, as he 
was afraid of getting into Bengal on account of the anarchist tendency therein, 
he was sent to Madras and Lord Carmichael transferred in his place. This ig 
itself sufficient evidence of the nature of Lord Pentland. His wonderful acts 
have strengthened the nationalist agitation here and made this Presidency beat - 
even Bengal in this respect. The very fact of Lord Pentland having been afraid 


to get into Bengal made many people presume in the very beginning that he 


lacked mental strength and this view was confirmed by subsequent events. His 
rsonality indicated that he lacked strength of body, while his administration 
a proved that he lacked strength of mind. In the beginning, he seems two have 
evinced some interest in educational matters ; but even this waned subsequently. 
The only good feature of his administration is that, though he had not the 
capacity of governing the people with ye samad he was unceasing in his efforts 
to render sufficient help to our King Emperor by collecting money for the war. 
He teased such papers as could preach righteousness to the people. During his 
regime, there was a split among the people of this Presidency and the wicked 
non-Brahman movement was started and spread venom every where. The deeds 
of some of the followers of this movement in the Spur Tank did not receive any 
attention from Lord Pentland: The ‘ Mail, Justice and the Dravidan enjoyed 
complete freedom in his time and the statements in these papers, aiming at 
creating class hatred, did not perhaps catch the eye of one who brought trouble 
to New India and the Desabhaktan. His having permitted associations favour- 
able to the Justice party to see Mr. Montagu, during his visit to Madras, and 
prevented in the beginning the Madras Presidency Association from seeing him 
and such other actions indicate the impartial nature of his administration! He 
conducted it without attaching much importance to the wishes of the public. 
He made it a business to negative the resolutions moved by the elected members 
in the Legislative Council. The pertinacity with which Lord Pentland conducted 
the Park Fair, in spite of the unanimous opposition of the Corporation to it, is 
sufficient evidence to prove that he did not conduct the administration in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the public. In his time, the poor committed looting in 
many places owing to famine and he did not try to secure sufficient foodstuffs for 
them. In view of the looting, the Police at Conjeeveram fired on the public and 
even in Madura the Police committed this excess, which caused even some loss of 
life. Lord Pentland was not inclined to conduct an inquity into the unjust 
conduct of the Police. It was during his time that labourers started many assvcia- 
tions to represent their grievances constitutionally, and he did not give them any 
support. At the time of his departure, the Tramway men are shedding tears 
and he is leaving without having done anything in a matter, which causes 
indescribable hardship to the people. No one can deny that Lord Pentland’s 
regimé synchronised with a critical period. It is at such a period that the 
authorities should evince wisdom and love and a capacity to understand and act 
upon the popular aim. Our Lord Pentland did not possess any of these three 


qualities. Kven when the cry of war was in the air everywhere, he did not give 
up the exodus to the hills or the habit of decrying the Home Rule movement 
from the hills. Governors should not leave the 


: Presidency towns during critical 
periods. But it was when Lord Pentland was on the hills that the Emder threw 
shells on the city and there was looting. In fine, Lord Pentland’s Government can 
be said to be contrary to the British system. It is the bad luck of this Presidency 
that Lord Pentland, a Britisher and a Liberal as he is, should have conducted the 
adrainistration against the righteous principles of the British. But we are bound 
to aod grateful to him, as his actions led to the spread of patriotism in the- 
coun ° ; 


045 


) | 

The Hindu Nesan, of tie 28th March, also refers to the hopes raised in the H:mnv Nass, 
minds of the people by the antecedents of Lord Pentland and the statements made sath Mar 7919. 
by him soon after his arrival here and observes :—We began to suspect gradually 
that he would not be a man of broad views and eventually we came to feel that, 
instead of favouring the aspirations of Indians as expected by us, he would be 
doing a service if he refrained from actively working against them. Certain 
incidents showed that he shared the prejudices usually harboured by the official 
class. The view that the Englishmen have comy to India only to protect the 
interests of the poor people bere was most predominant in his regimé. The 
wrong notion held sway that the officials, coming here from a long distance and 
having no experience whatever of India and no idea of the attitude of the Indians, 
have a better knowledge than the Indians themselves of what should be done to 
secure the welfare of this country. On account of this, the words of the Indian 
representatives and the arguments advanced by them were not heeded by the 
Government of Lord Pentland. We are sorry we cannot point to any benefits 
conferred on us during his administration. if cannot be said that he had no 
opportunity of doing good to us. If so, he could have expressed his intention at 
least in words, for which there were numerous occasions. If he had real love for 
the Indians, he would not have flouted public opinion as he did, and as was 
patent from the scant attention paid by his Government to the various representa- 
tions made by the popular representatives in the Legislative Council. 

The Desabhakian and the Swadesamitran, of the 27th, 28th and 29th March, Desasuaxrax 
and the Hindu Nesan, of the 28th, 29th and 31st idem, reproduce in Tamil the ,,, 0. 
review of Lord Pentland’s administration by the Hindu. Madras, 

27th, 28th & 
29th Mar. 1919, 
and 
Hrmpu Nzasay, 
Madras 


28th, 20th & 
let Mar. 1919. 
The Dravidan, of the 3lst March, however reproduces the comments of the nDaavanan, 
Justice of the 28th idem on the subject which takes a different view of the el 
administration of Lord Pentland and, remarking that, while he has endeared himself 
to the people of this Presidency by his sympathy for them and the interest evinced 
by him in all matters concerning their health and welfare, finds fault with Lord 
Pentland in having been too weak in dealing with the Home Rule movement and 
having been guided too much by his Brahman councillors. 


45. Referring to an observation said to have been made by the Viceroy at a Vs=raxamraas, 
recent session of the Imperial Legislative Council or Feb, 1919. ' 

- future commercial that the enormous wealth and perseverance of the 
en : Anglo-Indians have raised India to her present 
position, the Vartakamitran, of the 27th February, remarks that India was wealthy 
and civilized and had its own trade and industries even before the advent of the 
European merchants in this country and that according to history the economic 
condition of England prior to the 19th century was not very advanced, and that 
the civilization and industries of Europe were not then in a flourishing condition, 
and adds :—Without considering all these, it is not proper to say that the eco- 
nomic condition ef India has improved through the capital and the efforts of the 
Anglo-Indian merchants. Though the wealth of India was going out immensely 
ever since the time of Alexander on account of invasions by various nations, her 
economic condition was not seriously affected, nor were her industries injured. 
Her political and religious ties were not loosened. Will it be proper then to 
Grority the present when all these are out of joint? ‘Those who read the Hon’ble 
t. Madan Mohan Malavya’s note of dissent to the report of the Industries 
Commission, will clearly see how, through the Anglo-Indian community, Indian 
industries and trade have declined, and the industrial and literary eminence of 
dia has become tarnished. However; the Viceroy need not be blamed for his 
Wrong impression as his personal experience about India is only short. While the 
économic condition of India is thus considered to be deplorable even while there is 
equality in matters of. trade between the Europeans and the Indians, nothing need 
said about the industrial and trading facilities the Indians will have in future 
when Provincial Governors will, on their appointment, be entrusted by the British 
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Government and the Parliament with the responsibility of protecting the 
interests of the Anglo-Indian merchants. Further, facilities are given to these 
merchants to remind the Governors of their responsibility, when-they apprehend 
that their interests are at stake. The Indians now demand liberty only for the 
improvement of agriculture, industries and the trade of the country and for the 
spread of general and industrial education among the people in general. The 
Anglo-Indian merchants think that if facilities in these directions are afforded to 
the Indians, their own interests will suffer and are making strong counter agita- 
tion in India and England. The bureaucrats too are supporting their cause. 
How can the Viceroy who lives amidst them learn the truth? So, it is essential 
that the Indians should try to safeguard their own interests even as the Anglo- 
Indian merchants do. 


46. Referring to the action of the Mysore Darbar in having refused to renew 
the mining licences which were hitherto being given 
to foreign capitalists and reproducing the opinion 
of the Statesman that this action is prejudicial to the interests of the European 
capitalists who had spent enormous sums of money on improving these mines, 
the Vartakamitran, of the 6th March, observes :—Are the European capitalists 
who want to enjoy permanently the privilege granted to them for a time for want 
of convenience, just in their contention? It has become the practice of these 
capitalists to claim permanent rights where temporary privileges have been 
allowed. This is our own experience. Whether just or unjust there is no limit 
to the avarice of these people. 


47. Remarking that it 1s only those oe — have complete self- 
reer si government that can send representatives to this 
Lanne al Mallon oe League, the Virtakamitran, of the 6th March, 
observes :—According to this provision, some 
representatives wili be allowed for the British Empire on the whole inclusive of 
the self-governing colonies to attend to the economic and other interests of the 
Empire. As colonies such as Canada, Australia and South Africa have the right 
of self-government, there is room for their sharing the responsibility of the . ‘ 
Kmpire, sending their representatives and guarding their own countries. As 
India has not this mght, there is no possibility for her to send her own repre- 
sentatives. But England may be pleased to appoint a representative for her. 
He may be an Indian too However, he will have to act only in accordance with 
the views of the other representatives from England and cannot safeguard the 
interests of India like the representatives of the British colonies. ‘Therefore, if it 
is thought that India’s liberty and advancement should be secured in the League 
of Nations, it will be highly creditable for Britain to grant self-government to 
India without any further hesitation. All nations in the world think that the 
progress of the world lies in the development of trade, and peuce which is the 
indispensable means of securing this development is desired by all. It cannot be 
definitely stated whether the League of Nations will be useful to check the future 
mercantile competition and to guard the economic condition of countries large or 
small, possessing or not possessing the right of self-determination. But it is 
certain that there will be an increase of products, natural and grtificial, and that 
the world will be full of facilities for living happily. While the countries which 
have the right of self-determination are working hard in this direction, it is not 
just that India alone should depend upon England for everything. 


48. Adverting to the suggestion of Mr. Watt, the Minister of Australia, 
The Imperial war debt. — the a rary iat of a commission which will 

e over t1 i 
Geeta: Sadist nett é debt incurred by England, Australia, 


ons of the Empire in connexion with war, whick 
will have representatives on it from each of these countries m proportion to the 


debt incurred by it or its population and which will have the l 
the Imperial debt into general stock bonds and determining a Slnidies a 
the or pa debt each country should bear, tie Vartakamitran, of the 6th March, 
gg nt :—If such a Commission should be appointed and the war debt taken over 
by it, - is no doubt that the rate of interest on the debt thus undertaken will 
e very low. It is but just that each country should clear the debt ‘it has 


Mines in Mysore. 
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incurred. But the power of dividing the debt among tle several countries in 
proportion to their population or increased facilities, should not be delegated to 


this commission, as by this big countries will have to undertake the debts of 
small countries like Australia and suffer thereby. 


49. The Desabhakian, of the 26th March, reproduces in ‘l'amil an extract 


sad from the Amrila Bazaur Putrik f 
rd Willingdon. Da: utrika on @ reference 
Lo ee | made by Lord Willingdon in London to the 
moderates and the extremists, which contains the following observations among 


others :—Like Sir William Vincent, Lord Willingdon too thinks of treating the 
moderates as an agreeable wife and the extremists as adisagreeable one. Yes, it 
is but natural that he should entertain anger and hatred towards the extremists, 
for it is only the extremists that constantly agitate for the acquisition of liberty 
for India. If liberty is granted, will nut the authority of the bureaucrats come 
toanend? Though Lord Pentland adopted an undesirable administrative policy, 
he never openly declared like Lord Willingdon that he hated the extremists. It 
is a fact known to the world that he who lives with two wives will never have 
happiness. So how Lord Willingdon is going to spend his time in the Madras 
Presidency with his two wives remains to be seen 

The Desabhakian, in bidding forewell to Lord Pentland in its issue of the 27th 
March, expresses a hope that as Lord Willingdon has the experience of the 
appreciation of the people of age on the eve of his departure therefrom, he 
will, before coming to Madras, settle his views as to how he should conduct 
himself here. 

Referring, in its (Desabhaktan) issue of the 28th March, to a statement said 
to have been made by Lord Willingdon in a speech delivered by him at a dinner 
in England on the 17th idem that the Europeans in India should have a spirit of 
co-operation and confidence, the same paper thanks him for his good advice but 
asks whether he sought this co-operation at the War Conference held at Bombay 
last year and whether he spoke with confidence in the popular leaders then. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 29th March, refers to a statement of Lord 


i Willingdon that he is going to conduct the adminis- 
Lord Willingdon. tration by trusting the a and seeking their 
co-operation and says :—He will have occasion to prove the truth of this statement 
the moment he lands in India. The popular opinion is against the exodus to the 
hills. Will he act on the opinion of the people and stop it? When he says that 
his policy will be to confide in the people, why should he have attacked the 
nationalists some days back? If he pats only the moderates, who are a minority 
of the population, will it indicate his confidence in the people ? 


50. The Dravidar, of the 28th March, reproduces, in Tamil, the leader of 
Justice of the 27th idem, appreciating the views 


expressed by Mr. Welby at a recent meeting of the 
European Association regarding the reforms. 


01. Commenting upon ‘~ presen of rw Conference on ine same 

| ines as New Indias of the 26th March, the Hindu 

The Foodstette Contorence. Nesan, of the 29th idem, regrets that the Confer- 
ence failed to consider about increasing the production of foodstuffs as one of the 
effective remedies for the present situation, and, thanking the Collectors of certain 
districts for having allowed cultivation in tank beds and postponed the repairing 
of irrigation channels so as to allow cultivation for a second time, requests the 
Government to consult with the Collectors and agriculturists and devise means 


for increasing the production of articles. of food, even though the Conference has 
not saggested it. 


o2. Remarking that the a0 Gena maerres *, by Lord J ar ghey me 

a ee ee a a reply to the welcome address present y the 
ouip-taibting in Indie. es Municipality, was built na one J. P. Wadia 

and was compared by the Bombay Courter to a fort on account of its: strong build 
and the skill used in its construction, the Hindu Nesan, of the 29th March, 
writes :—It is regrettable that the name of Jamsetji Wadia, who was one of the 
most skilful Indian arehitects in those days, should have fallen into oblivion. 
Jf Indian industries thrive, it will not be possible for people of other countries to 
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‘| | } take money from India by means of trade. Ship-building is one of the many 
10 important industries of India that have perished either for want of encouragement 
or on account of lack of interest. 


Bl i Deacemaxras, - 58 The Desabhaktan and the Swadesamitran, of the 29th March, publish a 
iy Re & Tamil rendering of an appeal made to the people 
} i) a Gwaprsaurrzan. The Satyagraha vow. by the Secretaries of the Satyagraha Committee 

20th Mar. 1919. 


| under the heading ‘war’ exhorting them to join Mr. Gandhi in observing the 
| Satyagraha vow and getting rid of the Rowlatt Law. Thisappeal is published in 
| 


‘g the Hindu of the Ist April 1919. 


SwavesamirEan, The Swadesamitran, of the 29th March, reproduces a communication appearing 
rg in the Bombay Chronicle, in which a High Court Vakil refers to the opposition of 
Naif bad the moderates to this vow and observes as follows among other things :—If 
1 | the British Parliament or the British public curtail the reforms because we are 
# enthusiastic about them, they should be devoid of manly qualities, and the 
reforms granted to us by such people will be of no use. I do not think the 
| British have become so deteriorated as not to respect those that are honorably 
: struggling for liberty. If it is pointed out the British that Satyagraha consists 
: only in suffering hardships and making sacrifices to secure a high ideal, the grant 
| 
‘ 


of the reforms will surely become an easy affair. What are alter all these reforme 

going to be? After the announcement of Lord Chelmsford that the position of 

i the Indian Civil Service officials would be safeguarded and that many facilities 
2 would be afforded to them even the grant of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms in 

| toto will not secure us liberty. When the administration of the country is not 

a to be in our hands, what does it matter how many members there are in the 
Ht | iat Legislative Council. The important point to be considered will be the type of 
1 { men that will enter this Council. Let soul force shine in the country first. Then 

in Ve we shall consider about increasing its wealth. 


| DrsaBwaxrar, 54. Quoting an order said to have been pussed by a Police officer in 


Bet fi. ~te18. ma _ Hyderabad refusing permission to the local Home 

FY. j rsa sci ; Hog system of Government in Rule league to co, Be a procession for the purpose 

i io i || one of condemning the Rowlatt Law, the Desabhaktan, 

‘ of the 29th March, expresses a doubt whether the time has come for the disappear- 
At ance of the irresponsible system of Government obtaining in India. ; 

: | Desanmanras, 55. In a leader under this heading, the Desabhaktan, of the 3lst March, 

ht | PO ange ON P , remarks that the people of this Presidency had not 

i aaa _ Gandhi's tour to the 4 correct idea of Satyagraha before Mr. Gandhi came 

’ i | ee here and, dwelling at length upon his tour to the 


a) south, makes the following observations among others :-—Two reasons might have 
1) iia led a large number of people to sign the Satyagraha pledge in the beginning. 
af. | One is the personality of Mr. Gandhi and, the other the boundless-confidence 
: which the Indians have in him. Do not even the bureaucrats, who do not pay 
imi heed to public opinion, listen to his views with respect? Another important 
Wig) reuson for it is their feeling of disgust at the passing of the Rowlatt Bills, which 
iacn are capable of taking away the fundamental rights of men. All those who really 
Oy; aay wish for liberty cannot but join the Satyagraha movement. Though the people 
be i] did not volunteer to join the movement in such large numbers, after their eyes 
| id were opened by Mt. Gandhi to the duties to be discharged by them, those who 
i have ventured to take the vow have done so only after understanding well their 
yu duties and the dangers to which they are subject. So we can announce to the 
ia world, on behalf of the people of this province, that those who have taken the 
is vow will not flinch from undergoing the hardships that may result therefrom. 


7 | | 
| 4 | DesaBwaxktay, 56. The Desabhakian, of the 31st March, welcomes the news of the resignation, . | 


| Madras, : ° P 
ij ast Mar. 1919. Mo. Siunah’s vechanatien, by Mr. Jinnah, of his membership of the Imperial 


: Legislative Council and, quoting a’ portion of his 
| letter to the Viceroy: to the effect that he could not with any sense of self-respect 


remain in a Legislative Council, which did not care for th 
» wh d n e attitude of the people 
and that a Government, which had, in times of peace, enacted a wy in 


opposition to the exhortations of the popular repri i 
08s presentatives, could not be called 
ei ' siete government, hopes that he would not, like Mr. Sarma, withdraw his 
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57. Adverting to the reasons ‘assigned by the Hou’ble Mr. B. N. Sarma for 


The Hon’ble Mr. B. N. is withdrawal of the resignation of the membership 


; .- Of the Imperial Legislative Council, the Desabhaktun 
pao Al ee st March, characterises them as lame ones 


and adds :—It is really a matter for pity that these 
trivial reasons did not suggest themselves to him in the beginning. It is certain 


that, as long as such persons continué to be members of the Imperial Legislative 


Council, the country will not progress. Perhaps Mr. Sarma has not read in an 
English book that one should think twice before one acts. Shame! Shame !! 


58. The Desabhaktan, of the 3ist March, publishes an article on this subject 


"i 7 from the pen of a correspondent, who thinks that 

ce GR no good will result from the report of Mr. Lancaster 
on the extension of Madras and that it will only sleep in the archives of the 
Government, like many other useless reports, as the Government are not going to | 
give effect to his recommendations now and the Corporation has no funds to do 
so, and suggests the desirability of utilizing a number of open spaces, reserved b 
the Government in the city, for building purposes and of the acquisition by the 
Government of the extensive compounds, in the possession of Englishmen and 
Missionaries, for being sold to the ordinary people to build upon. 


59. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 26th 
Vikata Bharati March, writes:—. . . What the new Rowlatt 
ee Act has done is that it has done away with the 
right of appeal. From beginning to end, it is an Act whose object is to do away 
with the existing state of things. Ordinary Courts, ordinary Magistrates, Judges 
and High Court Judges will not do. No need of witnesses and pleaders. My 
good friend, leave alone witnesses and pleaders; even the accused does not fare 
better for nothing will take place in his presence. . . There is no appeal. 
The record in these cases is not public. Everything is secret. There is no 
system of granting public copies on application. I have given you the sum and 
substance of what is otherwise a big volume. It is all a reign of the Police. 
Those who investigate into the crime are the Police; those who bring the charge 
are the Police ; those who give evidence are the Police ; those who establish the guilt 
are the Police ; those who recommend punishment are the Police ; and those who 
pay occasional visits to the convict after his release,—if he is so fortunate as to 
get release at any time—are the Police. If he once falls into their hands, that 
very day may be taken to be the last day of his life. He cannot drive out of his 
mind the scare of red-turbans till he dies. You can have an idea of the drastic 
nature of these Bills from the fact that even such an unfailing supporter of the 
Government as Mr. Shafi has opposed this Act. . . Then, what is to be done? 
Our personal liberty has been already made nominal. We should not bear arms, 
attend meetings, produce books, write to newspapers, and go to foreign countries. 
We are already over head and ears under these restrictions. We have already 
the Arms Act, the Press Act, the Seditious Meetings Act, and many other similar 
Acts. The central jewel for this necklace has been now secured. . 


60. In its leader under this heading the Andhrapatrika, of the 27th March, 

Tn Relais sinelliseis ba Maile a refers to the Labour problem in England, and 
© Problem in mmgianc. observes that from the speech of Mr. Bonar Law it 
threatens to assume a serious turn, and that the authorities there are trying to 
save the situation by conciliatory methods and not by repression. The article 
contrasts this attitude of the British Government with that of the Government of 
India, and cites the apathy of the Madras Government with regard to the present 
tramway workmen’s strike as an instance in point. Finally, it commends ‘the 


introduction of self-government as the only means of establishing good relations 
between the rulers and the ruled in this country. | 


61. Referring to the Select Committee’s report for the amendment of the 
Village Courts Act, the Andhrapatrika, of the 27th 

Fh ne Madras Village Courts March, observes that it is not satisfactory for the 
sth most part. It objects to the coexistence of the juris- 
diction of the village munsif’s court and that of the panchayat court ; and also to 
the provision dispensing with the full recording of evidence in cases brought before 
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village courts, as such a procedure may tend to the miscarriage of Justice. For 
the efficiency of village courts, it suggests the passing of a rule requiring that 
District Munsifs’ Courts should not take cognizance of cases which it 1s compe- 
tent for village courts totry. . . It remarks that it would be well, if provi- 
sions relating to the compromise, withdrawal and dismissal of criminal cases are 
incorporated in this Act, aad requests the Government to. alter the recommende- 
tions of the Select Committee in accordance with the public opinion. 


ANDERAPATRIZA, 62. Referring to the remark of the Hon’ble Mr. Ironside in the Imperial 
a7th Mar. 1919. Ra Legislative Council that educated Indians, neglect- 
manner ne een Dee ing as they do the problem of health, cannot 
complain of any inadequate provision in the Budget for the improvement of 
public health, the Andhrapatrisa, of the 27th March, writes under this heading :— 
bd Sir N. Chandravarkar has given a good reply to this charge in this week’s 
Indian Social Reformer. . . ‘he condition of public health in ‘England was 
very unsatisfactory before the introduction of self-government, as the helplessness 
of the British people when there was cholera among them in 1850 would show. 
It appears that a member of the Reforms Committee has told Sir Chandra- 
varkar that the opinion now prevailing in England is that the people will not be 
inclined to carry out minor reforms, unless they have the assurance of receiving 

the higher ones. is 
Sir Chandravarkar asks: what justice is it to introduce a different principle 

in India ? 
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SS 68. Referring tu the Government communiqué on the arrangements to be 
. 28th Mar. 1919. Places f pilgrimage. made tor the convenience of pilgrims at well-known 
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places of pilgrimage, the Andhrapairika, of the 28th 
March, regrets that no mention has been made in it of the sacred places in the 


Andhra country and requests the Hon’ble Mr. M. Ramachandra Rao, a member of 
the Select Committee, to see to this matter. 


64. Referring to the speech of Lord Willingdon at a farewell entertainment 


Madras 

28th Mar. 1919. ens ven to him by the Indian Social Club in London, 
a ala the aires. of the 28th March, while appre- 
ciating the sentiments expressed by him on the occasion, disapproves of the 
manner in which he condemned at a previous meeting the extremists who really 
hold views similar to those of his Lordship with the difference that they insist on 
amore rapid pace of progress, and requests him to help on the success of the 


Reforms Scheme by giving up such prejudices and by governing the people 
according to their wishes. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 


— 65. Reviewing in its leader under this heading the administration of Lord 
29th Mar. 1919. ee Pentland, the Andhrapatrika, of the 29th March, , 
; observes:— . . . Personally, Lord Pentland is 

an amiable gentleman. . . But the people are apt to judge officials by the 


results of their administration rather than by their personal virtues. en 
the announcement of Lord Pentland as the Governor-designate of Madras was 
made of Lord Pentland, the disciple of the late Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman 
who declared that good government could never be a substitute for self- 
government, very high hopes were entertained of him by the Madras public, only 
to give place to suspicion and anxiety with the advent of repressive measures 
against prominent men hardly a few months after he assumed the charge of his 
office. By and by, he became so unpopular that the news of the extension of his 
office was received with keen disappointment by the public. . . Strictly 
speaking, the fault lies in the very system of our present administrative machinery 
and not in the individuals at its helm. It is wrong, therefore, to hold Lord 
Pentland personally responsible for all the defects of his administration. These 
- defects cannot be set right, until and unless the system of administration 1s 
changed... . Although there might not be much in the form of administrative 
changes which they could do, provincial Governors like Lord Carmichael and 
Lord Willingdon managed to win the applause of the public by their pleasi 
and sympathetic words and by their tact in using repressive measures. Lor 
Pentland lacks this tactful tongue. He is straight forward and: outspoken as his: 
concluding speech in the Ootacamund session of the Legislative Council on the 
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Empire day would show. He said he would resort to repression and did resort to it. 
He made a correct forecast of the future ; the reforms have certainly fallen far short 
of the expectations of the people, and we have now got the Rowlatt Acts which 
threaten to destroy personal freedom. Instead of holding out false hopes, it is 
better in the interests of both the rulers and the ruled to speak the plain truth. 
We are at a loss to understand wherein the difference lies between the orders of 
Lord Pentland and the Xowlatt Bills of Lord Chelmsford who is famous as a man 
of liberal principles. ‘The policy of ‘ divide and rule’ has been continuing for a long 
time past in one form or other. In the time of Lord Pentland, we had it in the 
form of the anti-Brahman movement the effects of which are being felt by us even 
to-day. With others like Sir William Vincent and Lord Willingdon, it takes the 
form of ‘rallying the moderates.’. Incidents such as, the internment of 
Mrs. Besant, the Madura disturbance, the fanning of Brahman-non-Brahman 
differences, the Civil Service memorandum, the casting vote deciding a critical case 
and the forfeiture of the Desabhakian security not to speak of the Madras 
City Municipal Bill and the celebration of the Park Fair festivals against 
the wishes of the public, have all tended to make the administration of Lord 
Pentland unpopular. His outspoken speeches have only added fuel to the 
fire. . . Had he used a little tact, there would have been praise instead of 
blame for him in several instances. As for the fate of resolutions and 
amendments moved by the non-official members, though we admit the correctness 
of the estimate made by the Hindu, we are bound to say that failure in such cases 
isin no way peculiar to the Madras Council, but common to all Legislative 
Councils including the Viceruy’s as the recent history of the Rowlatt Bills would 
show, and that there can be no improvement in the present state of affairs, until 
the Government is made responsible to the people. Those who frankly 
disclose the-views of the bureaucracy will do much good to the country ina 
way, by rousing up the higher aspirations which may be lying dormant in the 
people and by awakening their national life. Lord Curzon helped in the spread of 
this national spirit all over the country. The popularity of the Home Rule 
movement and the announcement of 20th August 1917, may be ascribed with 
certainty to the administration of Lord Pentland in a large measure. To him 
who is going away, leaving behind him such good results, not only the citizens of 
the edvas Presidency but the whole of India sbould be grateful. 


66. In its leader under this heading, the Hitakarini, of the 23rd March, writes 
Th iets with reference to the Satyagraha movement of 
dette leet see ea . Since words such as 
Satyagraha, passive resistance, etc., are pot to be met with in the Hindu scriptures, 
we should like to use the more familiar expression ‘‘ Brahma Bala” (soul-power). 
Even ten resolute men will be sufficient for this great sacrifice. The powers 
of one lakh of soul-units are concentrated in Mahatma Gandhi. He alone will be 
quite enough. The intensity of soul-furce in a boy like Prahlada could 
produce the unknowable Narasimha. Spiritual power has not known failure at an 
time in any place. . . Similarly, spiritual power is the only weapon which 
should be used to curb the strength of arbitrary power when it does not yield to 
argument and when all other attempts have failed. But its employment on every 
trivial occasion would be ridiculous and deprives it of its efficacy. . . On the 
18th instant, one paper was published against and almost In condemnation of this 
movement of spiritual power. . . hy should these people indulge in such 


_— for expression of views? ‘The day of their leadership ceased then and 
‘there. | 


67. In the course of a letter under this heading a correspondent to the 
Anuhrapatrika, of the 26th March, sic pally 5 

| [ shall be thankful to any one of the Honourable 
Members, who can give an instance where the popular side has ever before 
‘tnumphed in the Legislative Councils in political matters of a keenly controversial 
nature. . Having entangled themselves in Councils which cannot grant the wishes 
‘of the people, our members will ask some questions and carry on some discussion. 
e result of all this is that we are having dangerous laws passed by our own 
‘countrymen with their own hands. This is like pricking our eye with our own 
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fingers. If Mr. Sarma had saved his own self-respect and the honour of the 
Andhras by sticking to his resignation, it would have been more praiseworthy. 


68. Keferring to a correspondent’s letter in the Madras Mail regarding the 
a present system of selection of clerks for duty in 

Exodus to the Nilgiri bills. Ootacamund in the summer, the Andhraprakasika, 
of the 26th March, observes that the allegations in the letter about the partiality 
of Registrars in the matter of selection should be inquired into by the Under 
Secretaries and the Secretaries concerned, and that if they are found to be true, 
the undesirable system which is a source of so much discontent should be 


mended. 


69. Referring to the article on “the Indiau Political condition” published 

in the Round Table (Quarterly) received in this 

Condemnation of the month, the Axdhrapatrika, of. the 31st March, 
Nationalists. 


observes in its leader under this heading, that the 
supportets of the Montagu scheme, especially the Round Table party are not 
hesitating to misrepresent the opinions of the people of this country to the British 
public like the Sydenham party, that Mr. ‘l'ilak has tried to undo these misrepre- 
sentations to some extent, and that the matters would be fully set right after the 
arrival of the Congress deputation in England, for which passports have already 
been procured by Mr. Kelkar. The paper exhorts the people to work resolutely 
for the grant of reforms meanwhile. — 


70. Referring to the letter of {Mr. Jinnah to His Excellency the Viceroy, 
resigning his seat in the Imperial Legislative 
Council the Andhrapatrika, of the 31st March, ' 
Under such circumstances, it ill-becomes any self-respecting 
representative of the people to remain on the Council. 


71. Referring to the Government communiqué on the Arms Act, the 
Desabhimani, of the 26th March, observes in its 
leader under this heading:— . . This 
intolerable racial distinction which has been ap insult to the self-respect of the 

eople of India and called forth their indignation, has been now removed. . . 
Rinse the business of making rules to regulate the grant of licences has been left 
to Provincial Governments, it is feared that an arbitrary Government like the Madras 
Government may pass such rules as will undo the little advantage contemplated 
by the present cHanges. We, therefore, request Provincial Governments to bear 
in mind the circumstances that have led to the present amendment and the dis- 
content prevailing among the people in the past with regard to the Act, while 
framing the rules. Some of the regulations lead us to suspect that the proposed 
changes cannot be of much use. ‘T’he responsibility of deciding the good 
character of applicants has been entrusted to District Collectors. It is doubtful 
whether they can discharge this duty properly and with a just mind. If they 
cannot, the old state will not change in the least, and the discontent of the people 
also will remain the same. 

Before closing this subject, we have to express our disapproval of a statement 
in the communiqué to the effect that an unrestricted issue of licences to bear rifles 
will increase crimes and create unrest in the country, leading to an additional 
establishment of armed police men. To say that in India there would be 
a disorder which is unheard of in countries where arms are granted without any 
restrictions will only show distrust in Indians. This is altogether unfair. 


72. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Andhravani, of the 29th March, 
writes :—. . The arbitrary Government yield- 
a ing to the demon of prestige and defying the public 
opinion have passed a law to punish Indians. All Indians are carrying on agita- 
tion and are ready to take the Satyagraha pledge. . The atmosphere is 
resounding with Satyagraha. Readers! Agitate and follow Satyagraha. Offer 
your lives to uphold the honour of your mother-land. Proclaim to the world that 
you are the sons of India. May victory be yours! Vande Mataram. 


73. Referring to the departure of Lord Pentland, the Andhra akasika, of the 


Barewell to Lord and Lady 29th March, observes that many of His Excellency’s 
Pentland. acts endear him to the citizens of this Presidency, 
and that the many farewell entertainments given. 


Mr. Jinnah’s heroic action. 


Changes in the Arms Act. 


Miscellaneous news. 
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sn his honour bear testimony to his popularity, and wishes him and Lady Pentiand 
a hearty good-bye. oe 


74. Referring to the meetiny held on the beach on the 29th ultimo to protest Ampmnarzaxsmxa, 


ie against the exodus of the Madras Government to 

The journey to the hills. the Hills, the Andhraprakasika, of the 8lst March, 
observes that this protest has been made in vain for many years past, and that if 
the present one is to be successful, the only effective way lies in the Honourable 
Members observing passive resistance by not attending the Council meetings at 
Ootacamund. 


75. Referring under this heading to the letter of an Anantapur correspondent 


ik oubelh | published in the Andhraprakasika, of the 24th 
Fes tue REE ae March, complaining that no notice has been taken 
by the Brahman lustrict Collector of Anantapur on his petitions asking for 


protection against his son, another correspondent to the Andhruprakasikd, of the 
$list March, writes from Anantapur:—. . . He must immediately represent 


his difficulties to the local officers and not to Collectors and Police Superintendents. 


Though the present Coliector is a Brahman, he does not favour Brahmans. 
He is impartial, and loves them both equally well 


76. In the course of a letter under this heading, two correspond nts to the 
‘The Satyagraha movement of Andhrapatrika, of the 28th March, observe that the 


Mahatma Gandhi. Government are realizing 18 per cent profit on the. 


capital invested on Delta Irrigation projects at the 
already increased water-rate of Rs. 5 per acre, and that in the event of their 
raising this rate to Rs. 6-4-0 as they propose to do, it is only Satyagraha under 
the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi that would save the ryots. Thus, they appeal 


tu all ryots to come forward and do their duty now by taking the Satyagraha 
pledge offered by Mr. Gandhi. 


77. The Andhrapatrika, of the 2¥th March, publishes in Telugu the proceed- 

vicerzne lNgs of the Seventh Kistna District Ryots’ Confe- 

Byote’ Conference. "rence held at Tadepalligudem on 26th March 1919, 
and the resolutions passed thereat. 


78. The Andhrapairila, of the 31st March, publishes in Telugu the proceed- 

Besch meetings. ings of the meetings held on 29th March 1919 and 

30th March 1919 to protest against the Government 

going to the Hills and to support the Satyagraha movement, respectively, summa- 
nies of the speeches delivered and the resolutions passed thereat. | 


79. Referring to the statement of Mr. Bridgeman in the House of Commons, 


Japanese trade competition regarding withdrawal of licences for the import of 
és ’ cotton cloth in view of the increasing Japanese 
competition with Lancashire, the Andtrapatrika, of the 2nd April, writes under 


this heading :—. . Many foreigners, not to speak of the Japanese alone, ° 


have freely exported their goods to India and killed her industries thereby. The 
people have been long asking for the imposition of duties on foreign articles, but 
in vain. But the British authorities are very keen about the protection of their 
trade when there is only a little pressure felt from Japanese competition. This 
instance will do to show the difference between the two countries. Speaking in 
the South Indian Chamber of Commerce, Diwan Bahadur P. Tyagaraya Chetti 


said that India should have complete commercial independence consistently with _ 


the loterests of the Empire, and that we could not improve our industries without 
having in our handsthe power to regulate duties. . . There is no doubt that 
Mr. Chetti’s view commands the respect of all people. But he will do well to 
understand that the attainment of self-government is absolutely necessary for 
complete commercial independence. | 


80. Continuing his review of Sir John Woodroffe’s book ‘Is India civilized’ a 
le India eivili correspondent to the Kisinapatrika, of the 29th March, 
rare eee! observes:—. . . Sir John Woodroffe says that in 
the good old days when dishonesty was not so rampant as now, Christianity also was 
preached with good motives and that later on it was used as an instrument for 
conquering foreign countries and handling the conquered people as puppets. . . 
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The result of this influence of the manners, customs and habits of the conquering 
race over the conquered people is the annihilation of the national culture of the 
latter. To prevent such a calamity, Sir John Woodroffe emphasises that it ie the 
duty of the people of India to work for ther ivival of their national culture. On 
the other hand, Mr. Archer advises us to be more ambitious. lf we act up to his 
advice, the Hindu spiritual culture is bound to be destroyed to the triumph of 
‘ gilded savagery’; and commodities like the English motor-cars and Scotch 
whisky will command an {unlimited sale, and fill the pockets of preachers of 
civilization like Mr. Archer. 


on 81. With reference to the establishment of a temporary District Munsif’s 

) dent to the Ravi, of 

a7th Mar. 1919. qu, ' District ~OUrt at Cocanada. a correspondent to the Havz, o 

Muneif’s ae af Vckie the 27th March, requests the High Court to grant 

rmanently one Temporary Munsif’s Court to every 

district, which would be touring in the district, stopping at such centres where 

there may be ,heavy work. He observes that his proposal will do away with the 

inconvenience caused to parties by having to attend courts far away from their 
places. 


ta oe $2. Referring to the memorial submitted by the landholders of South Kanara 
98th Mar 1919. es ee __ regarding the failure of crops in their district and 
The remission of land tax in praying for the remission of the land tax, the 
howe Ranere. Swadeshabhimanit, of the 28th March, writes :— 
Despite the repeated assurances given by the authorities that due remission will 
be granted, and the hopes raised among the people thereby, Government have 
at last granted remission only to 63 out of the 799 villages in the district. We 
cannot understand on what data or in what proportion this has been decided. 
Further, the arrears of this year have to be paid along with the tax for the next 
year. Mr. K. Sadashiva Rao who is a Satyagrahi in an article which he has sent 
to us, has very ably pointed out the efforts of the District Association in conneXion 
with the remission, and the difficulties that beset constitutional agitation and the 
impossibility of coming out triumphant at the end, and proved how the supreme 
weapon of Mahatma (Gandhi is the only resource left to the people. Our opinion 
is that if this type- of bureaucracy should continue in future, not only this but 
every channel of political agitation in India will finally turn towards Satyagraha. 
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en, §3. In the course of a leader under the heading ‘‘ Passive Resistance in British 
19th Mer. 191% p+. resistance in British  2l@”» the Keraleeyabhimani, ot the 12th March, 
eg points out that indescribable agitation in connexion 


with passive resistance against the sedition law is 

now going on in British India and that Mr. Gandhi’s followers throughout the 
country are increasing in number day by day, and observes that if no satisfactory 
settiement of the question is made, Mr. Gandhi is certain to have an immense 

_ following of more than twenty million people. Jt is of opinion that true passive 
resistance is certainly an effective instrument for the achievement of great objects, 
that passive resistance is neither disloyalty nor sedition, and that passive 
resisters of Mr. Gandhi’s type are absolutely necessary for the salvation of all 
countries and communities, and says that it has only to point out that it is the 


duty of the rulers to see that the prestige and purity of a country are not 

destroyed by making passive resistance necessary. 
aay panned 84. The Kerala Sanchari, of the 19th March, invites the attention of the 
19th Mar. 1919. Food shortage. authorities concerned and the Police to the possi- 
bility of food riots taking place in the interior parts 

i in aa cl Ra Anca Malabar district. 

Maneapanst, in an article dealing with food shortage and distress in Malabar, the Marga- 
13th Man vio, @4rst, of the 21st March, suggests that municipa! councils and local boards 


should buy and stock rice in sufficient quantities, and with the help of local 
committees distribute it to peuple according to their needs, special provision 


being made for the poor, and that relief works should be provided for those who 
are in distress for want of work. 


Logaraamasan, 85. The Lokaprakasam, of the 17th. March, has a leading article in English 
17th Mar. 1919. The prices problem. and Malayalam on the ‘ Prices problem’. Refer- 


hb Rs ring to some speeches on jthe subject made in the 


la Omer “/ - ee <a ‘ 3s iy Mipsis _ . 
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last Legislative Council the article says :—‘' Unlike well-established Indian rice 
merchants, Messrs. Best & Co. of Madras seem to have taken kindly to the system 
of licensed control by the Director of Civil Supplies and as a consequence they have 
been enjoying all privileges bordering on virtual monopoly to the detriment of 
Indian merchants. Instead of a profit of As. 8 per bag on imported rice and the 
controlled rate of Rs. 11-11-6, this Kuropean company is reported to have been 
retailing a bag for nearly Rs. 12-7-5! Rice superior to that retailed by them at 
4 measures, 1s now being sold: by others at more than 4 measures, and these 
latter Indian merchants are quite willing to continue to do the same if they are 
given licences.” 
Referring to the conference convened by the Government, the article says 
that a few leading merchants only are reported to have been invited. “ If the 
large hody of merchants, who have an intimate knowledge of the problem should 
be opt out, exploiters assisted by the Director of. Civil Supplies can carry the day, 
and the consumer, instead of being victualled, will be victimised more than ever. 
It would be a ridiculous folly if the Government contemplate licensing the 
retailers, as we find from the experience vf the hopeless muddle created in the 
kerosene oil trade. Wide publicity of the recommendutions of the conference, 
before they are accepted by the Government, will be of great help to the genera- 
lity of the public for correcting any flagrant blunders. With regard to kerosene 
oil, matters are a little different. Uuicss the Oil Companies had strong Govern- 
ment assistance to control prices, the solitary course left opea to them would be 


to sell it at the port of importation to the highest bidder which will lead to the 
worst state of affairs imaginable.” 


The Manorama, of the 23th March, is surprised that the authorities that  M4ronamas, 
° A cut, 

fixed the price of rice at Rs. 13-8-0 per bag, are 28th Mar. 1919. 

themselves selling rice now in their depots at Rs. 16 

and Rs. 16-4-0 per bag, for the benefit of the poor, and that this state of affairs 

has arisen after, and in spite of, the holding of the Special Conference at the 

Government House, Madras. ‘The article invites the attention of the Govern- 

ment of India to the necessity of effectively prohibiting, as far as possible, all 

exportation of food grains out of India. 


86. Anent the terrible looting that recently took place at Calicut, the Kerala Kensss Sanenans, 
ee Sanchari, of the 26th March, recommends that the 464, Mar. 1919. 
Looting in Oalicct. ; 
merchants who persisted in selling rice at rates far 
above those prescribed by the authorities should be traced out, charged, tried and 
severely punished, as these merchants were really responsible for the looting. 


87. A correspondent writing in the Kerala Sanchari, of the 26th March, urges Kanats Sancmany, 

° . Fh. Calicat, 
the need for constant vigilance of the authorities and — a¢th Mar. 1919. 
police to prevent the use of false measures by retail- 


dealers, which intensifies the distress consequent on high prices. 


88. A correspondent writing in the Manxorama, of the 21st March, refers to Msnonama, 
the confusion and trouble arising from the use Of sist Mar. 1919. 
different weights and measures in different provinces 


of India and in different parts of the same province 
and urges the advisability of standardisation. 


89. In an article under the heading ‘ Agriculture and co-operation’, a Soqeuaneem, 
correspondent in the Yogakshemam, of the 28th got, Mar. 1919. 
March, refers to the poverty of the ryots as one of 
the chief obstacles to agricultural progress in the land. The prime object of 
co-operation and the.first object of Co-operative Societies should be to relieve the 
ee from poverty and debt. ‘The correspondent invites the attention of the 
overnment of India and the wuthorities of the Co-operative Credit Societies to 
the remark of the Capital that ‘State banks’ should be started by the Govern- 
ment to help these Co-operative Societies, and if the banks are in want of money 
the Government should help them by temporarily transferring to them the reserve 
unds in Government treasuries. If the condition of the ryots improves agri- 
culture, and with it the prosperity of the whole land, will improve. In India 
‘especially where 66 per cent of the population are agriculturists the adoption of 


The food problem. 


Falee weights and measures. 
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this recommendation is very necessary particularly in view of the present pitiable 
condition of the country. 


90. A note in the Yogakshemam, of the 28th March, draws a comparison 
j between Egypt and India. The people of Egypt 

Egypt and India. are like the people of India passing their days under 
British administration without the enjoyment of freedom and in discontent. 
Egypt has an ancient history of civilisation like that of India. . . Thereisa 
Home Rule party in Egypt which is not satisfied with the policy followed by 
Great Britain in dethroning the Khedive and setting up a new Sultan. This 
Home Rule party in Egypt like the Home Rule party in India has earned the 
displeasure of the authorities. The Government seem to have decided on deporting 
some of the leaders of the movement. ‘The League of Nations and the Peace 
Conference on one side, harassing laws for the imposition of deportation, ete., 
on the other—this is the present state of affairs.” 


91. The Quam Report, of the 24th March, writes:—We understand that a 
ao licen elidel deputation consisting of the following gentlemen 

anata cs saaees on behalf of the Muslim League will proceed to 
England, viz. :— 


(1) Hazrat:Moulana Abdul Bari Farangi Mahalli, 

(2) Dr. Mukhtar Ahmed Ansari of Delhi, 

(3) The Hon’ble Mr. Yakoob Hasan Sahib of Madras, 
(4) Moulvi Hasrat Mohani, 

(5) Mr. Ghulam Ahmed Bhugari, Barrister, 

(6) Mr. Muhammad Ali, 

(7) Mr. S. Quraishi, 

($6) Mr. Abdur Rahman Siddiqi. 


The editor observes: We hope that when this deputation reaches England, 
it will make matters clear to His Majesty that His loyal Muhammadan subjects 
in India are exceedingly perturbed and are anxiously anticipating His Majesty’s 
sympathy and support in maintaining the dignity and independence of their 
religious Khalifate and the inviolability of these Holy Places. 


The object of the Muhammadans has not been secured by the explanation 
offered by the Secretary of State for India, in reply to tbe Muslim League. 
Their aim is that His Majesty’s Parliament in its foreign policy should pay due 


regard to Islamic matters and not accept any responsibility calculated to affect 
them (adversely). 


The Secretary of State for India has already made a definite promise that 
the Government positively will decline to interfere with the question of the Khali- 
fate and will stand by what it has said regarding the question of the protection of 
the Holy Places as well. But the Muhammadans are perfectly right in doubting 
that Mr. Balfour, and Lord Robert Cecil will not be able to arrange details of 
this matter, from a Muhammadan religious point of view, and that the assistance, 


that will be rendered by Lord Sinha or Mr. Basu and Sahibzadu Aftab Ahmad 
Khan, will not be at all sufficient. 


_ _. The writer suggests that if a committee consisting of the Right Hon’ble 
Saiyid Amir Ali and Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim be formed and the latter be 
consulted by Mr. Balfour, Lord Robert Cecil and Mr. Montagu and an inter- 
national scheme be drawn up in consultation with them for the preservation of 


the dignity and independence of the Holy Places, Parliament will be saved much 
trouble hereafter. : 


The Qaumi Report, of the 23rd March, publishes in eztenso an account written 
by the editor himself of the proceedings of the great meeting of the Mussalmans 


of Bombay convened on the 19th idem to consider th ti | 
Khalifate, and that of the Holy Places. oo oo the Ielamic 


The Qaumi Report, of the 26th March, publishes Moulvi Abdul Bari Sahib’s 


letter to His Excellency the Viceroy, on the question of the Khalifate, and other 
Islamic questions. . 
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92. The Mushiri-1- Dakhan, of the 26th March, referring to the announcement ey ~ d 
Reduction in passage ratcs by of the reduction in passage rates bY sea and to the 26th Mar. 1919. 


home-going steamers, while in silence with reference to enhanced railway fares, 
India enhanced railway fares remarks :—The same inconvenience experienced by 
are as high as ever. home-going passengers owing to increased fares has 

_ been ani is still being felt by passengers on Indian 
railways. * The worldly principle that preference should be given to the rich 
in the removal of their difficulties while no attention is paid to the sufferings and 
anxieties of the poor and middle classes, is simply astounding. People going 
home are nearly all persons of high position who are able to put up with even 
excessively high fares, but Indian railway passengers are so poor that the 
slightest rise in ; rates 18 beyond their means, and, therefore, they are more 
deserving of consideration than the well-to-do above referred to. 


Moulvi Abdul Bari Sahib’s 93. The Qaumi Report, of the 27th March, — Bee ont, 
letter to His Excellency the publishes the last portion of Moulana Abdul Bari 27th Mar. 1919. 
Viceroy. Sahib’s letter to His Excellency the Viceroy. 


ITI.—LgcisLation. 


94. The Swadesamitran, of the 19th March, publishes in Tamil a summary of ne = 
_ the proceedings of a public meeting held at T'uti- 19th Mar. isto. 
Rowlatt Iuaw and passive ¢orin on the 11th idem for protesting against the 
———* Rowlatt Law and advocating passive resistance, 
while the Desabhaktan, of the same date, publishes a gist of the proceedings of a 
similar meeting held at Salem on the 17th idem. 


‘The Swadesamitran, of the 20th March, publishes the proceedings of a meeting © *“}RSsMiraa™, 
held at Tanjore on the 15th idem in which Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal delivered a 20th Mar. ito. 
lecture advocating resort to passive resistance with regard to the Rowlatt Law, 
while the Swadesamitran and Desabhakian, of the 24th March, publish the proceed- 


of a public meeting on the Madras Beach on the 23rd idem in which he again 
dakvered a lecture on this subject. — ° 


The Desabhaktan and the Swadesamitran, of the 20th March, contain an #s®E4xTs 
account to the effect that, as a protest against the Rowlatt Law in Bombay, the ‘Swapzsanrasn, 
share markets were closed, notices were posted in different parts of the city urging tL ng 
the people to withhold payment of taxes, and to resist the orders of the 


‘tyrannical’ Government. 


The Desabhaktan, of the 20th March, publishes in Tamil a letter written by ~~ 
Mr. Joseph of Madura protesting against this legislation and strongly advocating 20th Mar. 1919. 
resort to passive resistance. 


95. A correspondent to the Desabhakian, of the 25th March, appeals to the a 
Th wn people in general and to those in Kumbakinam in = 25th Mar, 1919. 
© Howlett Law. particular to oppose the Rowlatt Law, in the 
following terms:-—-Look at the Government. They have imposed a cruel law 
upon you. We should not keep quiet even for a moment. Do not be afraid of 
anything. If we go to prison now, we will attain salvation. The British law 
aims at killing us. We should root it out. 
SwADESAMITRAN, 


Remarking that the statement of Mr. Fisher in Parliament, that only too Madras, 
| members of the Imperial Legislative Council 9b Mar. 1919. 
The Rowlatt Law. supported a resolution moved therein in September 
last that the Government of India should postpone their taking into consideration 
the recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee, gives room for the presumption 
that matters have been so arranged as to prevent the British public, until the law 
ls passed completely, from understanding the fact that the Indians have taken to 
Satyagraha as the only means of opposing this law, the Swadesamitran, of the 29th 
March, says :—Strange indeed is the conduct of the Government of India in having 
obtained the consent of the Secretary of State, by giving one-sided reasons, for 
introducing this law and then rushed it through, without giving any time, being 
aware all the time that only one-sided information about the law has been reaching 
England ; and stranger still is the attitude of our moderates in the Council which 
gave room for this conduct of the Government from the beginning. These 
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moderates get excited when they are told that their action in September last has 
‘brought about this evil. Cannot they direct at least a portion of this feeling 
against the Viceroy and the Secretary of State, who are patting them on their 
back, and boldly agitate against the law in the same spirit in which they opposed 
it in the Council, even though they may not join the Satyagraha camp? Who 
will not condemn their action in merely sending some telegrams which will never 
reach London and obstructing Mr. Gandhi and the new agitation, ignoring the 
way in which the privileges of the people are being curtailed ? 

The same paper reverts to this subject in its issue of the 3lst March. and 
observes :—Both the moderates and the nationulists agree in their view of the 
Rowlatt Law and in wishing to get rid of it by constitutional means. But they 
differ in the nature of this means. The moderates think that it is only 
holding meetings and cabling resolutions that constitute such means, while 
the nationalists view that only resorting to the Setyagraha vow and teaching a 
lesson to the Government by suffering is the 200 99 means. ‘The Satyagraha 
movement was adopted till now in other countries and it was easy for us to applaud 
it, without taking part in it ourselves. But we should now practise it, if we are 
to appreciate it and the moderates are against it. Butis there room to expect 
that their cry will be heard by any one? When, as already stated, information 
does not seem to have reached England about the opposition of the Indian 
members to this law from the very beginning and of the meetings held and 
resolutions passed therein, how can we believe that a repetition of this process 
will prove more useful? That is why the nationalists have taken to Satyagraha, 
as they feel sure that they can accomplish their object thereby, as is proved ‘by 
the history of the world. It therefore behoves every Indian to keep the fast 
prescribed by Mr. Gandhi and help to remove the fetters of the Rowlatt Law. 


96. Adverting to the Rowlatt Bill and the Excess Profits Duty Bill, the 
we taka ae Vartakamitran, of the 6th March, observes :-— What 
— is the reason for these two Bills being introduced 

together at present? The Rowlatt Bill is intended for preventing the growth of 

anarchism in the country and the other Bill for preventing excessive profits being 
made. These two Bills have repression as their object. It is but necessary that 
anarchism should be put down. But when repressive measures are adopted, it is 
proper that the causes leading to anarchism should be investigated. It is only the 
economic weakness of the country that has, during the last twenty years, given 
rise to anarchism. If anarchism has to be put down, the poverty of the people 
should be relieved, azid for this the industries and the trade of the country should 
develop. But where is the capital for starting trade when there is no means for 
pacifying hunger itself? If the economic condition of the country should:improve, 
income from foreign trade should increase. And to check this there is the Excess 

Profits Duty Bill. If we consider the economic progress of such countries as 

England, Germany, America and Japan which have advanced considerably, it is 

found that the development of trade has been the cause thereof. But in India 

there are many obstacles to this development. Though the constitution and aim 
of the Government are just, the agents who conduct it being at variance, the aim 
of the Government and the efforts of the people do not turn out fruitful. British 

Government exists in India for the development of British trade. This Govern- 

ment was first established here only by the British merchants. Though the 
British Government assumed the administration of India to put down the cruelty 
of certain chartered companies and establish peace in the country, the standpoint 
of trade still prevails as the Government was first established with that object. 
The Viceroy has clearly described the help which the officials have till now 
rendered to the British merchants and the privileges which will be hereafter 
granted to them. He has consoled them saying that what has hitherto been 
considered a help will, under paragraph 344 of the Reform Scheme, become 4 
privilege. In the interests of British industries and trade, cotton duty and super- 
tax have been levied, and Acts such as the Factories Act and the Indian 
Company’s Restriction Act have been enacted in India as safeguards. Though 
several reasons have, from time to time, been assigned for the provision of these 
safeguards, the anxiety of the English industrialists is the main cause. When the 
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Excess Profits Duty Bill was introduced last year, Sir William Meyer, the then 
Finance Member, said that, as it was understood that enemies had come in the 
vicinity of India, an unforeseen responsibility had cropped up, that the merchants 
who had earned unexpected profits on account of the war should make good the 
450 lakhs of pounds required for meeting this emergency and that this would not 
be levied if the war should end suddenly. Sir William Meyer himself has. in 
ointing out the necessity for this Jaw now when the war is ended, suid that 
oe are needed for disbanding the armies and for giving pensions to those 
injured in the war and their families. He has stated that it will be in force onl 
for one year, and that the operation of the Act during the next year will be 
considered later. But those who come to India never return. This is our 
personal experience for the last some centuries If in these days when there is a 
craving for industries and a demand for trade, the Government should, besides 
desisting from rendering help, attempt to take away even the little that exists, 
they will be paving the way not only for the decline of trade but also for the ruin 
of the indigenous industries. If anarchism is to be put down, instead of enacting 
repressive measures, the economic condition of the country should be improved 
by — institutions being helped with funds and trade facilities afforded to 
the people. : 


97. In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 2nd April, 
refers to the letter of Mr. C. F. Andrews on the 
The Rowlatt Bille and after.  Rowlatt Bills and observes:-- ._. The above 
lines have been written by an Englishman who has regard for English tradittons. 
The Rowlatt Bills have caused disgust to every right-minded person. The 
world knows well that Mr. Gandhi would not use his Satyagraha on ordinary 
occasions. Extraordinary measures Of opposition will have to be adopted under 
extraordinary circumstances. There cannot happen to a country a greater 
calamity than a menace to the birth-rights of its people. The reason why 
the people of India love and respect the British Government, though they have 
not been accorded the rights of self-government, is the fairness of British justice. 
Though the Defence of India Act has jeopardised this position, the people have 
put up with it in the belief that it was a war-measure. but the inflictment on the 
people of an Act which violates the fundamental principles of law at the present 
time when anarchy has disappeared and peace prevails bas deeply stirred the 
country from one end tothe other. ‘The agitation against the partition of Bengal 
is nothing when compared with the unrest caused by this legislation. The 
Rowlatt Bills blow up all the hopes which the Reform Scheme has raised. 
The recent outburst of official highhandedness at Delhi, which looks like a fore- 
taste of the effects of the Rowlatt Bills, has only strengthened the determination 
of the people all the more. Some citizens had gone to the Railway station to 
exhort the vendors there to close their stalls in accordance with the programme 
for the observance of Sefyagrahu, and we gather from the version of 1 octor Abdul 
Rahiman, that the stationmaster and soldiers beat them and arrested them, that 
it had led to the gathering of a crowd demanding their release, and that the efforts 
of the crowd having been made futile by the display of machine-guns, fire was 
opened upon it immediately. Doctor Abdur Rahiman says that there was absolutely 
no occasion for the opening of fire which was done without the orders of the 
Magistrate. About sixty people are reported to have been wounded. 
After the Madura disturbance, it has been once more practically demonstrated at 
Delhi how cheaply the lives of Indians are held. However trivial the cause for 
anger may be, it 1s leading to the unfortunate opening fire on the people. It is 
thus becoming more and more obvious day by day that the sooner the control 
over the law, justice and police passes into the hands of the people, the better 
will it be for the country. . . The /ndian Social Reformer which does not 
ge of Satyagraha writes thus on the observance of the fast recommended by 
r. Gandhi. If every one realises the secret of Mr. Gandhi’s observance, 
there will be no room for the ascendency of arbitrary power nor for the yielding 
of unwilling obedience. 
98. "The Swadeshabhimani, of the 28th March, writes:—His Excellency the 
ae Viceroy in his final address at the recent session of 
The Criminal Law Amend- 


3; the Imperial Council made some observations in 
oe respect of the Rowlatt Bills which show that His 
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Excellency has a generous heart, and that he does not approve of these measures 
at heart. His Excellency’s speech makes it evident that his pure heart shrinks 


from these unjust measures. But he kad nevertheless to support them since the 


bureaucracy was bent on passing them. 


99. The Kantheerva, of the lst April, writes :-—According to the Rowlatt Bill 
even such patriotic words as ‘‘our country was a 
The Criminal Law Amend- very fertile country in the past and was the ve 
Ons DEl Gas Renyagrens home of many a science’? might be construed as 
sedition and such a seditionist might have to remain in prison without trial to the 
end of his days. This might spread all over the country like venom and put 
down the manliness and enterprise of the Indians and make them so lifeless as to 
wipe out the very name of the Indian nation. It might give rise to indescribable 
calamities and every person that is born in India which was considered a holy 
land till now might be deemed ill-fated. Mahatma Gandhi, after considering 
these calamitous consequences, has taken the lead in marring the influence of the 
Rowlatt Bill by means of Satyagraha. The paper next gives details of the 
observance of the Satyagraha day proposed by Gandhi. 


100. The Manorama, of the 25th March, in the course of its leading article on 
a the Rowlatt Bills and Passive Resistance, expresses 
5ne Seen eee. great regret that the efforts of Indian leaders in the 
Imperial Legislative Council to break the chain of the sedition law and to pre- 
serve freedom, failed after all jand the final issue was unfavourable to Indians. 
Though Indians stood united against the introduction of this law, the Government 
were not moved to desist from pressing for the passing of the Bills. ‘The mind of 
India is agitated about what to do next. Referring to the Passive Resistance 
movement, started by Mr. Gandhi, the article observes that the late Mr. Gokhale, 
if alive, would have peen the first to support Mr. Gandhi. As it is, Mr. Gandhi is 
now without the support of many Indian leaders. He is however not discouraged 
in the least. May all thsre endeavours result in the law being thrown out by the 
British Parliament. 

‘Very wrong in many ways,” says a note in the Kerala Sanchari, of the 26th 
March, was the policy adopted by the Government of India and the Government 
Members of the Imperial Legislative Council in passing the Rowlatt Bills in the 
teeth of united opposition from the non-official members and the people of India 
generally. 


101. Referring to a list of the Muslim papers which were subjected to the 

ia ii ak operation of this Act, the Desabhaktan, of the 25th 

March, writes:—The Press Act is gagging all 

Indians alike without any partiality. If the people are subjected to such unneces- 
sary restrictions, is it not natural for them to begin to hate the authorities 
besides getting discontented with and enraged at them. The Mussalmans have 
all along been very obedient since the advent of the British administration in 
India. There were even occasions when these Mussalmans considered that Home 
Rule was not necessary for this country. What made such a docile people get 


enraged and discontented at present ? It is nothing but the iniquitous acts of the 
bureaucracy. 


Referring to a list recently published by newspapers which were dealt 


i ery with under the Press Act of 1910, the Malabar 
Fre Ae Islam, of the 29th March, points on that it is the 


_ Moslem papers that have suffered most under the Act, and observes that from the 


interesting leader appearing in the Independent published at Lahore it may 


clearly be inferred that the Act is prejudicial to th Padagar 
civilised country. pee) € prosperity aud prestige of a 


102, Adverting to the amendment of this Act, the Desabhaktan, of the 26th 


The Arms Act. March, observes: -Though even now only people 
with certain prescribed qualifications can carry 


arms, the distinction between the whites and the Indians has been com letely 
removed. We are bound to express our gratitude to the Government of [ndia for 
having come forward to make this reform. [f this reform had been introduced: 
earlier, how much of the anxiety of the Indians would have diminished ? 
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The Hindu Nesan, of the 27th March, reproduces the sentiments of a leader- 
ette on this subject from the Hindu of the 24th idem. 


Hispu Nesaz, 


7th Mar. 1919. 


A note in the Kerala Sanchari, of the 2¢th March, observes that the aoe eng 


amendments recently introduced in the Arms Act 


may be considered to have softened the severity of 
the uld Act. 


A note in the Yogakshemam, of the 28th March, observes that the provisions 
of the new law to be shortly introduced do not betray any suspicion of the people 
as did the old Arms Act which was introduced shortly after the mutiny of 1857. 
lt further asks whether it was the fear of any possible evil consequences of these 
amendments, that made the Government keep silent over the matter, until after 
the sedition law was passed P | 


103. In commenting on the Madras City Municipal Bill, Margadarsi, of the 
ee 28th March, points out that there is difference of 

The Madras City Municipal pinion as to whether the Bill in question really 
Bill. helps or retards reform, dilates upon its advantages, 
eg., extension of franchise, increase of elected majority, and appointment of 
Standing Committees, and upon its disadvantages, e.g., appointment of a Com- 
missioner by Government, which is quite contrary to the spirit of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford scheme, the cutting off of resources, and the imposition of increased 
house-tax instead of assessing the unearned increments on landed property, and 
observes that at a special meeting of the Madras Corporation it has been pointed 
out that it is prejudicial to municipal administration. 


J04. In a leading article under the heading ‘The lawless law,’ the 
Lokaprakasam, of the 31st March, writes in English 
as follows:—The inevitable has come to pass. 
The Rowlatt Bill has been passed, and according to telegrams received it has 
received the assent of the Viceroy also. The ‘lawless law’ or, in the words of 
the Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjea, ‘the most objectionable, the most 
indefensible and the most anti-British’ Rowlatt Bill has at last been passed despite, 
strong, persistent and emphatic protest from all classes and sections of the Indian 
community, the like of which has not been seen in recent years. The struggle in 
the Council lasted for two days and nights last week, and the valiant Indian 
champions ot liberty and justice, fought toughly and bravely every inch of ground, 
before yielding under the pressure of the solid and stolid Anglo-Indian bloc The 
Hon’ble Messrs. Patel and Khaparde had, we are teld, 53 and 70 amendments 
respectively to their credit, and with the unstinted support of the Hon’ble Messrs. 
Sarma, Chanda, Jinnah, Sapru, Sastri and Banerjea, harassed and heckled the 
Goveroment phalanx. But as the non-officials were in a minority, they had to 
encounter the inevitable defeat from the statutory majority of the official block. 
At the same time it must also be said to their credit that, their defeat in the defence 
of liberty is, however, more glorious and more enviable than the success of their 
Opponents in creating a fasion menace to liberty. With all their readiness to 
pass the Bill in the teeth of bitter opposition and public discontent, none of the 
Government members could ever dare to try to disprove the Hon’ble Mr. Sarma’s 
facts and figures quoted in the Council from Government reports themselves, 
which amply demonstrated that the ordinary’law proved more powerful in sedition 
cases than in others. Though it was said for the Government that they would 
see that the Act was not abused, we know full well of the experience in the Midna- 
pore case, the Musalmanpara bomb case and the Sindubala case. ‘The experience 
of the Press Act, passed under similar circumstances, also is too well known to us. 
If the Government were really anxious to make us believe what they say; what 
was there to prevent them from expunging sections 124-A and 153-A, Indian 
Penal Code, from.the category of the scheduled offences? The retention of these 
there, coupled with their refusal to define the terms ‘ revolutionary or anarchical’ 
has left, despite Government’s promises, a positive feeling of distrust in the public 
mind. They therefore greatly fear that the Act would be applied to cases of 
ordinary political agitation which, as Mr. Sastri observed, was likely to arise on 
the proposed partition of ‘Turkey, and the apprehended whittling down of reforms. 

owever, it is a bit consoling to be assured by Sir William Vincent that that 
would not be the case. The Government have heard even from the most moderate 
Members that the measure would evoke furious indignation and unparalleled 
agitation throughout the country. The Hon’ble Mr. Banerjea and Mr. Sastri have 
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warned the Government in the open Council of the consequences. The Madras 
Moderates even headed by the ex-Hxecutive Councillor Sir P. S. Sivaswami 
Ayyar, declare that a continuous agitation will have to be maintained till 
the Act is repealed. Mahatma Gandhi, the apostle of passive resistance, has 
unfuried his banner, and has already started work with his large following of 
Satyagrahis, to fight this constitutional battle to its bitterest end. ‘The atmosphere 
is surcharged with the power of passive resistance, and the indications of a violent 
agitation by moderates and nationalists, combined are not wanting. The inevit- 
able result of that would be the rekindling of the dying flames of revolutiona 
activities, and the very object for which the Act 1s intended will be frustrated. 
We regret we are quite unable to discover a particle of wisdom in this attempt of 
the Government, and so hope against hope that at least the Crowa, before whom 
the case now stands, will yet see the rational view of things and veto this measure. 
We deeply regret that His Excellency Lord Chelmstford’s name, so a oo 
associated with a beneficent scheme of reforms that is destined to mark an epoc 
in the history of India, will go down as the head of the Government that 
embarked upon such a harsh and repressive legislation. 


LV.—NaTIVE States. 


105. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 27th March, commends 
the action of the Mysore Wovernment in under- 
taking to sell food-stuffs to its subjects at cheap 
prices, prepared to bear any loss accruing there- 
from and to improve agriculture by executing irrigation works. 


AUDHRAPsTRIEA, 


Madras, 
ee The Mysore Government and 
the food-problem. 


mer ~~ 106. Referring to the intention of the Maharaja of Bhavnagar to prohibit 
26th Mar. 1919, drinking in his State by legislation,.the Uesabhi- 


ree Ss See man, of the 26th March, appeals to the British 


Government to follow his example, since indifference on their part out of 
consideration of public revenues from liquor traffic is not proper. 


107. The Kerala Bharathi, of the 25th March, writing on the subject of 
are _ ‘Mysore administration’ refers to the reflections of 
ee Diwans of Native Madras Mail, on the administration of Mysore by 

the late Diwan, and dilates on the danger attendent 
on leaving the destinies of Native States, even temporarily, in the hands of 
autocratic Diwans, and suggests tat the only safeguard against this danger is to 
entrust the admuinistrativn, as in England, to a Cabinet responsible to the people, 
or at least to an Executive Council as in British India. 


10%. The leading article in the Kerala Bharathi, of the 28th March, asks 
whether the perpetuation of the disabilities of 
twenty-six lakhs of people in Travancore, consisting 
of Christians, Muhammadans, Ezhuvas and other 
depressed classes, does not mean that they are to be trampled under foot by the 
remaining nine lakhs of privileged people. and observes that thoughtful people 
should consider how long the boldness of the Darbar can continue to support the 


peperenees of such disabilities and how long the boiling blood of the twenty-six 
akhs of citizens will put up with such injustice. 


109. A correspondent in the Samadarst, of the 29th March, speaks in eulogistic 
terms of the action of the Raja of Bhavanagar in 


’ prohibiting liquor traffic in his State, and hopes that 
other Native States will follow this laudable example. If a Travancorean becomes 
a drunkard, the community loses one man and the Darbar gains one rupee ! 


Kurata Barats, 
Kotta 
25th Mas. 1919. 


Kurata Buanartal, 
Kottayam, 
asth Mar. 1919. Ane 
Travanccre agitation for 
equality of civic rights. 


SaMapaRkel, 


Lng: mgr 
29th Mar. 1919. ; : 
Liquor traffic in Bhavanagar. 


ERRATA. 
Report No. 9. 
Page 317, paragraph 41, line 35, omit ‘ for.’ 
Report No. 10. 


Page 351, paragraph 16, line 17, for ‘ plantation’ read ‘ plantations.’ 
. 356 “ 28 ,, 18, for ' feeling ’ read ‘ a feeling.’ 
» 356 33 28 ,, 20, for ‘is not proper’ read ‘ it is not proper.’ 


[Issned, the 9th April 1919. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


I.—Forzien Pouitics. 


1, In a leader under the heading “ World Labour”, New India, of the 5th 


} April, remarks: —‘‘ Everything is for the white 
India and the International Jord of creation ; the universe exists for the sake of 


Labour Parliament. the white man. | 

‘(One thing is clear. The League of Nations, the Parliament of Labour are 
to benefit the white races only. The white man’s burden is to press more 
heavily than ever on the coloured races.”’ 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(k) General. 


9 In an article in the J/ndian Review for March under the heading 
st ‘‘ Sedition and Anarchism in India’, Professor S. C. 
The a Sedition Com- Ray writes :~-‘‘ The Report of the Rowlatt Sedition 
oe Committee is replete with passages which prove 
prima facie that repression has preceded and is the cause of anarchism. . . ‘The 
suggestion that their aim was to overthrow the ‘established government’ of 
this country appears to me to be a pure fiction. Their efforts were directed not 
against ‘established government’ but against its methods and against individ- 
ual agents of government. Overthrowing the methods of government is not 
synonymous with overthrowing the government itself. The European 
community in the preservation of these vested interests—which 1 repeat are 
economic and racial—have not feJt the slightest compunction in rousing the bitter 
feelings of the Indians. By their insults and rudeness, by their imperious and 
over-bearing attitude, by their assertion of racial superiority and reminder of 
Indian inferiority in all their relations with Indians, by their encroachment upon 
the civilisation and traditions of India, and lastly by the desecration of our sacred 
rights and sentiments—they have goaded a few —happily not all—to 
desperate remedies because all other remedies had failed. The situation has been 
accentuated by Government sitting with folded hands and looking listlessly upon 
the situation, unwilling or unable to repair the wrong which the people suffered 
at the hands of their Europegn fellow-subjects. The Anglo-Indian press fanned 
the flame by their cowardly, mean and scurrilous attacks upon Indians for their 
‘aspirations’ to a position of equality in an Empire of justice.” 

3. Writing under the heading ‘‘ Mrs. Besant’s somersault” the West Coast 
Spectator, of the 5th April, observes :—‘‘ What we 
have all along anticipated has come tc pass. 
Mrs. Besant has entirely revised her political views, thrown Mr. Gandhi overboard, 
divested Mr. Tilak of the title she had conferred upon him, diverted her artillery 
from the Secretariat to her erstwhile friends and followers, and now she is at the 
= congenial game of slinging mud at her adversaries. She is now more 
moderate than the Moderate and completely revised her methods of agitation. 
The passive resistance movement does not count her as supporter ; on the other 
hand she has entered the lists against it and is settling the old scores with 
Mr. Gandhi. To our mind Mrs. Besant is the most discredited politician 
now living in this country, and we are sincerely sorry for those Simple Simons 
who have readily joined her fold. Let those Extremist—Moderates who have 
joined the new organisation trade on their own account, but let them beware how 
they carry on business under the name and style of Moderates. It is a thousand 
pities that our politicians have not yet found out Mrs. Besant in her true colours.” 


4. New India, of the 10th April, states:—‘‘ Mahatma Gandhi's arrest is a 

The arrest of Mr. M. K ahi momentous event. On the eve of political reforms, 
of Mir. Mi. K. Gandhi. when the country ought to have been quietly 
discussing or even strenuously agitating on the subject of widening our political 
enfranchisement, it will be convulsing, and from the Himalayas will sweep down 
to Cape Comorin the spirit of resentment and anger. The few Satyagraius may 
control that spirit; a few more, like Theosophists and others, may see in the 


Mrs. Besant and Indian politics. 


event the finger of Providence; but the vast mass of our Indian population will 
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thei er and irritation, and we only hope there will be no breach of 
sanls aes carota. If an thing untoward happens in spite of Mahatma’s 
i message, we cannot help blaming the Government. 


Writing on ‘this subject, the Hindu, of the 10th April, remarks :—“ By 
restricting the action of their leader, the Government lay tnemselves open to the 
criticism that they are really seeking to throttle, by the abuse of the Defence of 
India Act, a most legitimate form of constitutional agitation by resorting to unfair 
means. The use of the Defence of India Act in the case of Mr. Gandhi by the 
Government, instead of recourse to the law which he offended, gives us a foretaste 
of how the re-incarnation of that Act in a more obnoxious shape under another 
name will be utilized by the executive in the country; and we would ask our 
countrymen’ to ponder over the question whether their patriotic instincts allow 
them to sit idle while the Rowlatt Act is in the Statute Book. The country has 
unmistakably expressed its opinion on the matter ; it is now left to the leaders to 
do their duty.” 


5. The Hindu, of the 11th April, writes :—‘‘ ‘ India’ in the light of recent 
events at Delhi, Lahore and Amritsar might have 
added to the list of coercive weapons that of the 
blood-bath which is apparently Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s remedy for all diseases of 
the body politic. The accounts so far received of the emuetes at Lahore and 
Amritsar do not err on the side of clearness but we seem to note the same readi- 
ness to take the worst for granted that at Delhi turned a crowd of peaceful 
demonstrators into a revolutionary mob. It is a lesson in Governmental methods 
that the clique that is now all agog for ‘co-operation’ with Government would 
do well to mark and inwardly digest. Coercion and co-operation make ill-assorted 
bed-fellows. It stands to reason therefore that the only reply to coercion is, in 
the word India, for educated India to go on strike; in other words to refuse to 
co-operate with a Government that tolerates methods more fitted for an enemy 
country under military occupation than for a peaceful land.” 


Coercion and co-operation. 


III.—LecIsiaTIon. 


6. In concluding a leader under the heading ‘The Satyagraha ye 6 the 


Hindu, of the 7th April, says:—‘‘The absolute 

a. hace mad Bills and the spontaneity of the bs samen g its vast scale, the 

ae OT tremendous enthusiasm which it has aroused, the 
unimpeachable sincerity and honesty of purpose of those who took part in it—and 
no attempt was made to misrepresent the nature of the legislation—all these 
unmistakably show the intensity of feeling in the country in respect of the 
obnoxious measures passed by the official members of the Legislative Council in the 
teeth of non-official opposition. If the Government of India make any pretence 
of responding to public opinion in the country, then they could not, consistent 
with such a view of their rule, allow these measures to remain in the Statute 
Book any longer. Similarly, if the Royal veto is of any useful purpose, then, in 
the opinion of the people of this country, His Majesty’s Government would find 


no more justifiable use for it than in regard to this most ill-advised piece of 
legislation.” 


_ _ Justice, of the 7th April, writes:—“ Yesterday was Satyagraha day. There 
is great advantage in choosing a Sunday for the observance of Satyagraha day 
for on that day all Government offices and European establishments are closed, — 


and that adds to the impressiveness of the Satyagraha demonstration. We are 
not 10 a position to say how many people starved yesterday. J udging by the 
appearance of some of the Brahmans who joined in the Bhajana procession we 
do not think that they had been starving. Quite a large number of Indian shops 
were closed, not mainly out of deference to Satyagraha ideals, but being influenced 
by the Asatyagraka methods. Now, the closing of shops on a Sunday is 
not in itself a calamitous procedure. But the success of the Satyagrahis in 
getting a large number of shops closed yesterday even though it was accomplished 
by Asatyagraha methods will give a wrong impression. The whole object of 


the passive resisters in adopting the 

e resi present ineffectual thod of -passive 
ee 1s to impress on the Government that a large maj ns of the Bors of 
. pave oe = a” a rae observer of things in Madras yesterday 
come © conclusi ‘ori itizens: 
of Males Wb tude vata usion that the large majority of the citizens 


VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Foreien Po itics. 


7. Adverting to the deputation of the Indians in East Africa having been 
received by Sir Thomas Holland, the Desabhaktan, 
of the Ist April, says:—The Governor-General is 
administering this country in place of our King-Emperor and therefore it is 
necessary that he should bestow the same attention upon the interests of the 
Indians as His Majesty. The Indians in East Africa are undergoing several 
hardships though they are British subjects. Why should not the Viceroy himself 
receive the deputation that came ,to represent the grievances of these Indians ? 
The discontent among them is growing day by day. Their life is stunted, as 
they are subjected to many hardships politically and economically. ‘Their repre- 
sentations to the Government of East Africa and the Colonial Secretary have 
been in vain. ‘The condition of the Indians in East Africa is also telling upon 
the feelings of the Indians here. The former have been helping the spread of 
British power in East Africa from the middle of the nineteenth century, and a 
Proclamation was issued by the late Queen Victoria in 1888 asking the Imperial 
British East African Company to grant mercantile privileges to the British Indians 
also. This proclamation has shared the fate of the Queen’s proclamation to 
India. Indian troops have risked their life in averting the danger threatened 
there by Germany. Though they have striven for the benefit of that country in 
several ways, they are in this degraded condition. It is strange that, though 
larger in numbers than the whites in the colony, the Indians should be 
treated like this. Every adult Indian there has to pay a capitation tax of £1 
a year. ‘Chere is not one Indian on the Local Legislative Council and this 
Council is passing many laws which afflict the.Indians. These are not sufficiently 
represented even in the local bodies, nor in the commissions of enquiry appointed 
from time to time. Which Indian will not be provoked to learn that his brethren 
in East Africa have no privileges even in social matters? Why do not the whites 
there realise that the wounding of the religious feelings of the Indians may lead 
to serious harm? Do they take the Indians to be men or beasts? We trust that 
Lord Chelmsford will, hereafter at least, devise means, without delay, to redress 
the grievances of the Indians in East Africa. 


8. Referring to a letter written to the Zimes of India by Mr. C. I’. Andrews 
... On the condition of women in the Fiji Islands, the 
wee women in the Fiji Desabhaktan, of the 2nd April, remarks that its 

contents would make even uncivilized people 
tremble and adds:—As a result of the agitation of the people of Bombay to 
prevent Indian women in the Colonies taking to horrible practices, the Govern- 
ment of India inquired into the matter and made some settlement. Still, 
according to the present arrangement, the last batch of Indian women residing in 


Indians in East Africa. 


the quarters of the indentured labourers in these Islands will obtain their freedom ~ 


only in November 1921. So they have to remain till then in the deplorable 
condition in which they were hitherto. Our dear sisters that have gone to these 
Islands as indentured labourers are the beloved daughters of mother Bharata, 
and are to bring forth children who are to seek the future glory of India and 
these are compelled to lose their chastity. Mr. Andrews writes that an indentured 
woman labourer there has at times to be the wife of six or seven labourers. Are 
those who extract work from these labourers wild tribes or savages? No civilized 
nation will give room to such disgraceful practices. 


9. Remarking that it will be possible to curb the influence - She Bolehoviies 
War; - and establish peace in Europe on vane terms 0 
ar a from Germany. the peace are soon settled, the Swadesamiiran, ot 
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rd ‘J. says:—The representatives of the Allies have not yet fixed the 

tor a ihe ns aieaie. It is under contemplation to collect from Germany 

80 million pounds in this respect. If it is decided to collect any indemnity from 

Germany, we would be right in urging that India too should get a share of it in 
proportion to the help rendered by her in the war. | 

10. The Dravidan, of the 3rd April, condemns in strong terms the action of 

the ‘ Soviet ? Government in Hungary who are said 

Again war. to have begun to wage war with Servia and the 

countries adjoining it. — 

11. Referring to the amendment adopted by the League of Nations Commis- 

: sion that the League cannot interfere with internal 

The League of Netions. = =§=_— affairs of a country excepting the enemy territories 

to be held under a mandate the Andhrapatrika, of the 3rd April, observes that for the 

establishment of permanent peace in the world, the Peace Conference should 

extend the right of self-determination equally to all nations, trat to deny it to mem- 

bers of the allied countries is contrary to the principles laid down by President 

Wilson, and that in case the League does not interfere with the internal affairs of 

the allied countries on such extraordinary occasions as the prevalence of strong 

popular unrest threatening the peace and order of any country, the world is bound 

to be disturbed again. The article further remarks that there is no use in the 

Peace Conference shutting its eyes to the position of dependent countries, and 

concludes with a suggestion that the League should reserve for itself the full 

power of applying the principle of self-determination to any people when a crisis 

demands it, since the reconstruction of the world, which it sets about, would, 

otherwise, be meaningless. 


12. Referring to the demands of the British Colonies for the formation of a 
separate cabinet for the consideration of Imperial 
questions, and the advocacy of Imperial Prefer- 
ence by Lord Milner the Andhrapatrika, of the 3rd April, remarks:— .. . 
But what is the position of India? While all the other parts of the Empire enjoy 
commercial independence, India cannot have the same benefit. It is, therefore, 
quite clear that her economic condition will become still worse, if she cannot 
secure soon the status of the colonies. 


13. In its leader under this heading, the Kistnapairika, of the 5th April, 
War. refers to the proceedings of the Peace Conference 

~. and observes that the differences which seem to 
have arisen among the Allies themselves according to the latest utterances of 
President Wilson, the Labour unrest in England, the Irish problem still unsolved, 
the attempts of a section of the South Africans to become independent of the. 
British Empire, the discontent in Egypt, the leaguing of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment with Russian Bolsheviks, the revolution in Germany which has been 
accentuated by the fresh terms imposed upon her during the armistice, the threats 
of the Germans to reject any terms in the case of the non-removal of the restrictions 
laid on their commerce, and the likelihood of the spread of Bolshevism to Asia 
through Chinese agents, all these circumstances make it difficult to say how the 
armistice mav end. The paper then says :—When one half of Europe is immersed 
in anarchy, and when heroism has not yet been made to promote strong mutual 
good-will among the Allies, who can say that the Peace Conference will be an 
immediate success? . . . As complained of by the French press, the pro- 


ceedings of the Peace Conference are being conducted with the utmost secrecy 
and suspicion. | 


14. Referring to a statement in the Phihppines Review that the American 
The stamping out of sedition. Congress will grant the Philippinoes the sort of free 


Government which they all desire, the Andhra- 
patrika, of the 9th April, observes under this heading ~ eae: a ages clear 


that the Americans will shortly accord the right of self-determination to the 
people of the Philippine Islands. _ That there should be not a single individual 
in that country imprisoned or interned for sedition : though the people want 


complete independence, of all American connexion, may look strange to the 


Discontent of the Colonies. 


authorities in India. But the chief reason for this desirable condition is that the 


oe ee ee eee 
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Americans have respected and sympathised with the aspirations of the people 
under their charge and trusted them. In that country, aspirations for freedom 
have not been sought to be put down by repression. The history of the Philippine 
Islands teaches that the most important way of stamping out sedition lies in grant- 
ing the wishes of the people and not in passing such coercive measures as the 
Rowlatt Bills. 

15. Referring to the formation of a Select Committee to inquire into the ANDHRAPATRIEA, 

ver grievances of Indians in South Africa, the Andhra- Stee, 

br bed lot of Indians in South patrika, of the 9th April, remarks under this 
Africa. heading:— . . . Whatever temporary relief 


may be afforded, these troubles cannot be permanently removed, as long as India 
is not granted self-government. : 


16. The Andhrapatrika, of the 8th and 9th April, publishes in Telugu accounts 4»vmnararara, 
of the celebration of the Satyagraha day at several ay, & oth teil 


The Satyagraha day. places in this Presidency as well as in other 1919. 
Provinces. 
17. A correspondent to the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 8th April, writes:—  — Simm» 
The responsibility for the war. ‘‘ Mr. Hewlaw (sic) writes that the Germans being “*7rupata, 


the real cause of the war they should indemnify th April 1919. 
the other parties for the losses sustained by them. It is easy enough to say so, 
but it is difficult to make Germany indemnify the whole world. It is equally 
difficult to make an estimate of the losses. How can we estimate the value of the 
lives lost in the war? How about the sufferings of those who received injuries? 
How can the entire responsibility for this war be fixed on Germany, when it 
requires two parties to start a fight? Are not the Servians who murdered Prince 
Ferdinand and his consort also responsible? Are not those nations that abetted 
the murderers equally responsible ? Are not those others who acted high-handedly 
in the war, as also those who remained indifferent without attempting to bring 
the war to an end, also responsible ? How to apportion the responsibility among 
the different parties concerned in this war? If, without considering all these 
facts the promoters of the Peace Conference declare that Germany alone should 
pay the losses, will honest people in the world call them just 2?” 

(In a footnote:the editor of the paper expresses his general approval of the 
ideas contained in the above communication. ) 


Il.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) Police. 
18. Under this heading, the Andhkraprakasika, of the 2nd April, questions the Avsunssesnestet, 
Riksha propriety of the attitude of the Police Commissioner nq April i919, 
ae in not taking action against those rikshaw men 


who carry two passengers in one carriage contrary to the rule laid down about 
the matter. 


(d) Education. 


19. The Vatsyamttran, of the 10th March, publishes an article on this subject Vaisraurnay, 
from the pen of a correspondent in which the follow- , Kaukkcd, 
ing observations find place among others :—The 

reason for the Hindus having forgotten their industries and become ruined is the 

absence of religious instruction in schools belonging to either the Government or 

private bodies. Though the Government base their present system on the principle 

of religious neutrality, how can this principle be affected prejudicially, if the 

important doctrines common to all religions are taught in schools ?. Christianity 

is being taught even to non-Christians in schools run be Pestana, and the 

Government do not condemn this. Why cannot the Hindu religion be then 

taught in schools under the management of Hindus ? 


20. Referring to the reply given by Sir James Meston on behalf of Govern- = Marosami, 
we a ment that the Primary Education Bill introduced 14 hott 1919. 
erin te, Of the Gov- in the Imperial Legislative Council was meaning- sh 
education towards = primaFY Jegs and that teachers could not be had in sufficient 
bis: ee numbers, the Manorama, of the 1st: April, says :—‘ 


The present day education. 
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‘Whose is the ‘responsibility to increase the number of teachers? Leaving this 
aside, if Sir James Meston had only called for a return of the number of applica- 
tions for undergoing training that are received every year in the offices of the 

Sub-Assistant Inspectors of Schools he would certainly not have put forth thie plea 
for not accepting the Bill. We can only regret that such matters, as the Govern- 
ment do not intend to consider for the time being, turn out to be meaningless, 


however urgent they may be to us. 


«  Jarrpam-1-Rozear 21. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 31st March, in;publishing a list of successful 
ate 1919. female candidates at the University examinations 
Female education. held in 1916-17 and in contrasting the salaries 


fixed for male and female teachers in Assam and other places, observes that the 
rate of pay drawn by women teachers is higher than that received by men. 

The editor suggests the advisability of paying substantial emoluments both 
to male and female teachers in order that they may live in comfort, undisturbed 


by financial worries. 
(e) Local and Munictpal. 


Aupmneraaxasixs, 22. Referring to the election of the Municipal Chairman of Tenali, the 

Qnd April 1919. , Andhraprakasika, of the 2nd April, objects to it on 
the strength of the provision of the Municipal Act, 
invalidating a chairman’s election for want of sufficient difference in the number 
of votes secured by the rival candidates concerned, and remarks: . . . If 
the Government do not set aside the election as they did in a similar case of 
Srirangam, unrest is bound to increase among the non-Brahmans of Tenali, who 
have eid been dissatisfied with the recent election of a Brahman President of 
the Tenali ‘Taluk Board. At present, three nominated seats are vacant in this 
Municipal Council. We request the Government to nominate to these seats able 
and independent non-Brahmans who will not be the dupes of the Brahmans, such 
as are already on the Council. 


acme ~ 23. Referring to the memorial presented on 22nd December 1918 by the 
and April 1919. rate-payers in Bellary Municipality requesting the 
Government to disallow the resolution passed by 
their Municipal Council, providing an allowance 
of Rs. 100 to the Chairman for the maintenance of a motor-car by him, the 
Andhraprakasika, of the 2nd April, remarks:-- . . . In these circumstances, 
it is altogether improper for the Government to sanction Rs. 100 to the Chairman 
; ~ as motor-car allowance. 


The Tenali Municipality. 


The Bellary Municipal Rate- 
payers’ memorial. 


(h) Railways. 


mh 24. Adverting to the nantes suffered by the passengers crossing the over- 
1st April 1919. The Madura Railway station. bridge at the Madura Railway station, on account 
of the absence of a covering therefor, the Desa- 

bhakian, of the Ist April, regrets that the cry raised by the people about this has 

not-been ‘heeded by the Railway officials and, referring to the Local Government 

having informed the municipality of Madura, which gave a notice to the South 

Indian Railway authorities to remedy this grievance, that it has no power to 
: . issue such a notice and that it should appeal to thie Viceroy, observes :—Neither 
: the: people nor the Local Government -have the power to bring about the 


removal of a grievance affecting thousands of persons and the subject has to be 


: 
} 
i taken before the Governor-General at Delhi or Simla. Even he ma say that he 


cannot interfere with the Railway Company and the grievance of t le will 
then remain unremedied. This position is really "ee Thos this 


: : particular affair is not a very important one generally, the people have to learn 


an important lesson from this. 
(4) General. 


a 25. The Kaliyugavartamani, of the 8th March, invites the attention of the 


‘Madras . Europeans in India to the fact that 
om 1919. an advice - foreigners in not ag divided now as it yet A oles sn, a 
| Muhammadans have joined the Hindus and even 


the Eurasians are beginning to realise that they are Indians and addresses them 
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in the following strain :—You are aware that the present condition of India is 
causing much anxiety to the British ministers, who feel that there are obstacles in 
the way of their giving effect to their natural desire to secure the welfare of the 
ple. You will see, if you lay your hands upon your heart, that the greatest 
of these obstacles emanates from you. Wo you not realise that the announcement 
of the 2Uth August 1917 is not a new boon conferred upon the country? Has not 
England made a name for being foremost in securing liberty for all the races in 
the world? Where are the British that held that taxation without representation 
was tantamount to robbery? These, who spent an immense amount of money in 
doing away with slavery, support the Indenture Labour system, which is no 
better than + ag Does it indicate improvement or retrogression? As soon 
as your kingdom became wide and coloured races came under your control, all 
our good qualities seem to have left you. Is it not true that the British Empire 
hes been benefited much by this land of Bharata? Can you conscientiously say 
that you have not treated the people of this land with contempt ? Did you 
sincerely try to move freely with the Indians and become one with them? When 
it is your duty to spread elementary education among the masses, you not only 
neglected it, but now find fault with the Indians for the very fact. The ordinary 
ple identify the Europeans with the officials. They are under the impression 
that it is the Europeans that are responsible for the hard lot of the Indians in 
South Africa and the subjection of Indian women to a life of debauchery in the 
Fiji islands. It may be the masses have no sympathy for the so-called educated 
classes, who pose to be leaders. But they think all the same that it is the 
detestable western civilisation that is responsible for having made them foreigners 
in their own land and rendered it. impossible for them to work sincerely for the 
country. Therefore, while the dumb millions have a little distrust in the leaders 
of the country, they have a greater distrust of the Europeans. The only way in 
which you can remove this distrust is by moving with the people freely in a 
friendly spirit. 


26. The Vaisyamitran, of the 10th March, remarks that no Indian, having 
the interests of his country at heart, will be satisfied 
Bg Imperial budget for with the budget prepared by Sir James Meston for 
ae 1919-20 and, taking exception to the major portion 
of the income during the year having been earmarked for being spent on the 
Military and the Railways, adds:—When the British have been considering, even 
before the end of the war, about the steps to be taken in connexion with their 
education, industries, etc., it is entirely against the interests of India that half of 
the Indian revenues should be wasted for increasing the army in the interests of 
the Empire, without being spent for improving education, sanitation, etc., here. 
India has already given enormous amounts of money to England as gift and Joan. 
So it is not reasonable that her revenues should be utilised in excess for affairs 
connected with the welfare of the world, when her people are suffering from the 
effects of famine. It is because sufficient expenditure has not been incurred on 
improving the irrigational facilities in the country, that there has been a fall in 
production in many places, and no explanation is offered by the authorities for 
this. Sir James Meston preaches economy to the, people in view of the war. But 
instead of advising the people, he would do well to see that the Government avoid 
expenditure on unnecessary items and refrain from getting officials from the west 
on high salaries, when capable and responsible Indians are available here in 
sufficiently large numbers. 


The Vartakamitran, of the 13th March, characterises the budget as an 
unsympathetic one and observes:—The raising of the taxable minimum for 
pepe of income-tax is indeed a magnanimous act. But this is only a small 

it for tackling a big fish, as, against the loss of revenue on this account, the 
Government are making an income of about six million pounds by the excess 
rofits tax. It is incompatible with the present condition of India that half of 
ér revenues should be utilised for the eiineore. and it is tantamount to robbing 
Peter and paying Paul. Credit was given to the Commander-in-Chief for having 
framed his budget economically, with due deference to the needs of the country. 
We do not know what amount of money he would require, if leit to himself. 
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When peace is sought to be established throughout the world by the Peace Con- 
ference and even European countries are urged to adopt the important principle 
laid down by President Wilson, that no country should maintain @ larger army 
than is quite necessary for it, where is the need for incurring an excessive 
military expenditure in India alone? Itis not a wise policy to starve the items 
indispensable for improving the economic condition _ of this country, such as 
education, industries, sanitation, etc., and fatten the military. Just as Sir James 
Meston says that the present day military equipments mean money, the improve- 
ment of education, etc., also mean money. When more than four lakhs of pounds 
are not available for improvement of irrigation, owing .to the present stress of 
funds, what help can be expected for education, etc.? When, against four lakhs 
for irrigational facilities, 240 lakhs are provided for railways in the same year, 
should not the need for this disparity be clearly pointed out? Permission has 
also been sought to raise a new victory loan of ten million pounds. We do not 
know whether there is any limit to the burden that will be imposed on the 
economic resources of India. It is a world-known fact that these resources are 
scanty and it is this that makes foreign capitalists come and carry on indus- 
tries here. This is admitted even by the Viceroy. Experience shows that if, 
instead of improving the ruined economic resources of the country and deriving 
an advantage therefrom, the burden thereon is increased gradually, it will lead 
to the whole structure coming down and causing irreparable loss. We would 
warn the Government and the Finance Member that it is the worst folly to 
deplete the resources of a country. 


The Vaisyamitran reverts to this subject, in its issue of the 17th March, and 
pointing to an argument of the Times that sufficient steps are being taken even 
now to guard against the activities of the newly formed Central Asiatic association, 
says:—Taking this argument for granted, can the races of Central Asia,- who 
cannot lay claim to much civilisation, crush the strength of an army raised ina 
civilised country ? When the country is in a fallen condition, having contributed 
its funds for the war and other expenses, in the shape of gifts and loans, is it 
desirable to utilise half its revenues for the Military? Even if the argument of 
those who support the policy of the Government be taken, should not Mesopotamia 
and other countries, which have now come under British control, go shares in this 
expenditure ? 7 


27. Remarking that the jargument of the moderates that the satyagrah 
vow in relation to the Rowlatt law will endanger 
_ the reforms, is a useless one, especially at this 
juncture when the people are suffering for want of liberty of action, the Vaisya- 
mitran, of the 1/th March, attributes the opposition of the moderates to their 
diffidence in their own principles and adds that the manifesto issued by them in 
this matter indicates that they want to strengthen the hands of the officials. 


The Lokopakart, of the 24th March, observes that all those who take this 
vow to get rid of the Rowlatt law are righteous persons, who do not mean any 
trouble to the people or the Government but are prepared to suffer for their 
country and adds :—This land of Bharata has been the abode of men famed for 
their truth, patience and renunciation. It is because we have forgotton that we 
are renowned for the above three virtues that we are treated with contempt by 
many. We should follow our righteous principles at least hereafter and. if we 
do, there is nothing that we cannot achieve. T'he vow taken by Mr. Gandhi, the 
embodiment of truth, patience and renunciation, cannot go in vain. If we strive 
to ages truth and justice, the former will secure for us eternity and the latter 
victory. 


28. Referring to the action of Lord Pentland in having prevented the 


ree Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Narasimha Ayyar from speak- 

A | Council and ing in Tamil in the Lacilela ae the 
; Vatsyamitran, of the 17th March, also observes that 

there is no rule laying down that the proceedings of the Legislative Council 
should be conducted in any particular language and that, if these proceedings are 
conducted in the vernaculars, it would help the public to understand them, and 


The satyagraha vow. 
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remarks that this incident may be taken to be one of the several instances in 
which Lord Pentland restricted the liberty of the public and the members of the 
Council. 


99. The Vartakamitran, of the 13th March, publishes a long article on 


iid -. this subject, from the pen of 
d situation. heal pen of a correspondent, who 
10s Sees Sees remarking that the Indian Civil Servants, who 
profess to have a better knowledge of India than the Indians themselves, are at 


sea to find means for averting famine in the country, observes that the appoint- 
ment of the Directors of Civil Supplies and the control of the traffic and sale of 
foodstuffs, have not proved useful in any way and adds :— The price fixed by the 
Director of Civil Supplies, Madras, for rice exported from certain districts is Rs. 3 
to Rs. 4 more than what obtained in those districts before the present system of 
control was introduced. In districts like Tanjore, paddy sells openly at 
Rs. 3-8-0 to Rs. 4 per kalam on the thrashing floor itself. Can the «ee ire 
and mill-owners afford to purchase at this price and sell for that fixed by the 
Director? The fixing of prices without noting the condition of the districts and 
the prices obtaining and facilities available therein, lands the people in great 
misery. When the price of paddy has risen, the prices of other articles 
also have gone up. While the rise in prices is due in part to the paucity of 
foodstuffs, it is also due to the fear of the people, which impels them to 
purchase commodities at any price and therefore to bid high. This fear is 
again due to the inadequacy of the steps taken the Government in this 
matter. Why should the Government, which promised to supply rice from Burma 
to meet the requirements of this country, lag behind now? If they had themselves 
purchased rice in Burma, and distributed it to the different provinces, famine 
would not have begun here. Did not the Government render pecuniary aid and 
avert a famine of wheat in England? Why cannot they follow the same system 
here? The moment the Government anticipated that there would be a famine, 
they should have calculated the stock of foodstuffs and the prospective produce 
in the country and arranged to meet the deficit in each province and district. 
Though the country is ruined, the officials ear-mark half of the revenues to meet 
the expenditure on the Military for guarding these ruined fracts and are not 
inclined to spend even half of this half for the benefit of the people in times of 
famine! When the people are wailing on account of famine, will their half- 
starved stomachs be filled by the announcement that rice is coming from 
Burma, that six hundred thousand tons of wheat are being purchased in 
Australia for the Indians and that* twenty-four million pounds have been set 
apart for the improvement of railways next year? The restriction imposed on 
the export of grains from this Presidency by the Local Government in conse- 
quence of the produce here being less than what is required, has been cancelled 
by the Government of India, on account of the appearance of famine,in Bombay. 
How can then prices be expected to go down here? It will not do to makea 
delay in the supply of foodstuffs, as is done in the matter of granting reforms. 
Governments exist only to secure the happy life of the {people and not merely 
to exercise power, even though the people may be dying of starvation. So it is the 
duty of the Government now to retain in the country all the foodstuffs produced 
therein and bringing the required quantity even from other places, allow them to 
be distributed in the country without any restriction whatever. Both the Impe- 
rial and Provincial Governments should revise their budgets for 1919-20 and set 
apart more than half of their revenues for being spent to relieve the distress 
caused by famine, which will remove such evils as anarchism from the country. 
Otherwise, the famine will become more intense and lead to unrest and increase 
of mortality. Who will be responsible for this before God ? 7 
The Pandiya Nesan, of the 22nd March, attributes the rise of prices here also 
tothe prevailing prices in other countries and, urging: the necessity of preventing 
€ prices in other countries from affecting the condition here, observes :—It is 
suggested that the prices of foodstuffs may be fixed at the producing centres, so as 
to relieve the present situation. But will it not be openly causing a loss to the 
agriculturists, if the prices of grains alone are controlled, without those of the 
materials required for producing them being curtailed? Further, should not 


VARTAKAMITRAR , 
Tanjore, 
13th Mar. 1919. 


Panpiva Nzsan, 
Madura, 
22nd Mar. 1919. 
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the prices of other articles necessarily required by the agriculturist be also 
curtailed? Is it fair to expect him to sell his articles cheap and pay more for 
those required by him? It is a point to be noted that the export of oil cakes and 
cattle tell upon the cost of producing foodstuffs here and so this should be stopped. 
Another important reason for the rise in prices is the settlement done by the 
Government once in thirty years, as can be seen from the fact that there ig 
generally a rise in prices soon after a settlement. The Government increase the 
assessment on the ground that prices have risen and that the agriculturist should 
make a larger profit and the latter increases the prices to pay the higher kist, 
Prices once raised on account of an increase in assessment never come down and 
hence cause serious hardship to landholders. 


DraaBuaxtan, 30. The Desabhaktan, of the 25th March, publishes in Tamil a lecture 
a6th Mar. 1919. delivered by Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal at the Madrag 
Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal’s Beach on the 24th idem on ‘Ind‘a’s work in 
eotures. - England’, while the Swadesamitran of the same date 
also publishes this lecture along with two other lectures delivered by him at 
Kumbakénam and Madras on the 22nd and 25th idem on ‘ India’s political 

situation’ and the ‘ Rowlatt Bills and passive resistance’, respectively. 


—— 31. The Desabhaktan, of the 26th March, publishes the resolutions of a 
26th Mar. 1919, Muslim public meeting held at Kuttanallur on the 
A Muslim public meeting at 4)st idem, of which one condemns the Bill of the 
Kattansilar. ‘ Hon’ble Mr. Yakub Hasan Sahib regarding the 
registration of Muslim marriages and divorces, one requests the Government to 
cancel the Rowlatt Law, and one prays for the confiscation of a book entitled 
‘The eye of love’ and for action being taken against its author, as it contains 
some sentiments disparaging to the Islamic faith. 


a 32. The Desabhaktan and the Hindu Nesan, of the 26th and the 27th March, 
eee, a, ein weld aoe respectively, publish in Tamil a lecture delivered 


a6th ates aaah by Mr. Gandhi at Tanjore on the 24th idem on the 


1919. Satyagraha vow, while the Desabhakian publishes 
in its issues of the 27th and the 3lst idem the lectures delivered by him on the 


same a at Trichinopoly and Madura on the 25th and the 26th idem, 
y. 3 


respective | 

Swasssamrrnas, The Swadesamitran, of the 31st March, publishes in Tamil the proceedings of 
& ' a public meeting held on the Madras Beach on the 30th idem to request the 

a ™ Secretary of State to exercise the Crown’s power of veto in the case of the Rowlatt 
$ist Mar.1919. Bills, and to exhort the sae ge to observe a fast on the 6th April 1919, as also the 
message of Mr. Gandhi read at the meeting. The Desabhaktanof the same date 


publishes the proceedings and the message independently, while the Hindu Neasn 
of the same date publishes the proceedings alone. 


33. The Desabhakian, the Swadesamitran, the Hindu Neasn and Dravidun, of 


The exodus to the hills. the 31st March, publish the proceedings of a public 


meeting held on the Madras Beach of the 29th 
idem to protest against the Government moving to the hills. 
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Hirapu Nzsan, 


Madras, 
8let Mar. 1919. 


EKznara Sancuant, 
Calicut, 
2nd April 1919. 


The Kerala Sanchari, of oe ~_ April, speaks in eulogistic terms of the 
Pee _ solicitude shown by the Governor of Bombay for 
F bed f of Bombay 

F scum and exodus to the the famine-stricken people in that Presi dency. 
€ paper then refers to the famine prevailing 


in this Presidency and to the oft-repeated prayers of the 


ment to give up their exodus to the hills, and hopes that the new Governor Lord 
Willingdon, whose recent speech in England has created among the people the 


hope ~~ his pari — be highly beneficial to them, will heartily 
respect the opinion of the peo f thi i Vi i 
exodas this year. people of this residency, by giving up the hill 
DssABHAKTAS, 


Madras, 34, Adverting to the meeting of the local L 
1st April 1919. 


eople to the Govern- 
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egislative Council, the Dess- 
The meeting of the Madras Aaktan, of the Ist my say observes :—This meeting 


Legislative Council. will be presided over y Sir Alexander Cardew, the 


: twelve-day Governor. He used to make much fuss 
as the first member of the Executive Council. It remains to be eves how he wi 
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conduct himself now as Governor. Of the resulutions to be moved at this 
meeting, that of the Hon’ble Mr. Narasimha Ayyar suggesting that the first two 
paragraphs of the administration Report of the Government for 1917-18 should 
be deleted is an important one concerning the welfare of the public. These two 


paragraphs contain matter to which the public can take exception. The Govern-- 


ment have made certain statements herein supporting one of the political parties 
in the city and condemning another and it is incongruous that this should find 
place in an Administration Report. The whole world knows that the Govern- 
ment of Madrasare favouring one party and every one will admit that it was a 
folly on their part to have showed this favouritism even in their Administration 
Report. 


85. Referring to the ~ that a es eg was brought into play to 
, isperse 2 crowd at Delhiin connexion with the 
The Satyagraha day at Delhi. |b Servance of the Satyagraha vow there and taking 
it to be a godd omen that many, who had not taken the vow, also adopted the 
rinciple of Satyagraha, the Swadesamitran, of the 1st April, says :—The sight of 
akhs of people dispersing after conducting a meeting calmly and passing resolu- 
tions without getting enraged by the authorities having caused loss of life among 
them by using a machine-gun can be seen only in this sanctified land. It 
indicates that the Indians still retain the control over their will and this strong 
race will never go down. Every Anglo-Indian should be ashamed of having thus 
brought about the killing of unarmed Indians, while the Indians should regret it. 
If one could be both an Indian and an Englishman, he should have mixed 
feelings of shame, and regret. But we feel it to the quick that Mrs. Annie 
Besant, who, though born and bred up as an English lady, poses to be an Indian, 
should have written justifying the shooting of the unarmed Indians. Mew 
India, of the 31st March, says that in all civilized countries brickbats should be 
answered only by guns. It is necessary that civilized countries should cause loss 
of life like this, let the Gods spare the uncivilized countries: in the world from 
getting civilized ! 

Referring to the incidents at Delhi, the Dravidan, of the 2nd April, attributes 
the loss of life at Delhi to the action of the Satyagrahis having compelled certain 
mee gow to close their shops, and refusing to disperse at the command of the 

uway Police and the military who appeared on the scene, and observes :—'T'he 
Rowlatt Law is intended only to punish seditionists and those who interfere with 
the public peace. But the Satyagrahis, who raise a cry against this Jaw, seem to 
be intent only upon disturbing the peace of the Government and causing misery 
to the public. We hate this. Who are responsible for the deaths caused in 
Delhi? The Satyagraha vow may be harmless for all appearances and perhaps it 
may suit Mr. Gandhi. But linking it with religion and inducing people, who 
cannot discriminate between true and false religious principles, to take to it, will 
only lead to serious harm. 


36. The Desabhakian and the Swadesamitran, of the Ist April, reproduce in 
a es Lt | =u full cottes, of the a 2 nae 
" ressed to the Viceroy while tendering his 
led mapeetel Lage resignation. The Dravidan, of the 1st April, makes 
ne fun of the resignation of the Hon’ble Mr. Sarma as 
an act of passive resistance and says :—But how long did the gentleman remain 
firm? He immediately withdrew it. The Satyagrahis will only fast but will 
never give up their appointments. To resign at first and then withdraw the 
resignation on the pretext that this or that man advised to that effect, is splendid 
indeed! We learn that Mr. Jinnah also has resigned his membership. Would 
people possessing a sense of responsibility and wisdom attach any value to such 
resignations. 


37. Remarking that Lord Pentland did not fail to —o, a 
administrative capacity even on the eve or his 
itis Excellency Lord Pentland. retiring from his appointment, the Desabhaktan, of 
the 2nd A ril, refers to his having disallowed the resolution of the Hon’ ble 
Mr. B. V. Narasimha A yyar suggesting the formation of a Committee to inquire 
into the condition of labourers emigrating from Madras to Malay States and other 
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‘ncluding it in the agenda, and says :—We are really surprised at the 
see pe bow for the re] part thing that matters under correspondence between the 
Local Government and the Viceroy or the Secretary of State should not be 
‘ntroduced in this Council without the consent of the Governor. What is the 
reason for Lord Pentland suddenly cancelling the consent which he originally 
gave to the resolution? Did he come to know only later that the matter was 
under correspondence with the superior authorities ? 


‘ewing in its leader under this heading, the administration of Lord 

eo ay eet Pentland, the Ravi, of the 3rd April? appreciates the 

His Excellency Lord Pentland. ‘| 46 interest taken by His Lordship in such matters 

of public usefulness as education, sanitation and agriculture, observes that his 
departure would be regretted by many, and wishes him good-bye. 


The: leading article in the Kerala Bharath, of the Ist April, deprecates 
| judgment of Lord Pentland’s administration on 
Lord Fentlend. party lines or based merely on the ‘opposition of 

the Home Rule politicians, and contains an appreciation of Lord and Lad 

Pentland’s perseverance and excellence of character which secured the whole- 

hearted co-operation of the Presidency to find men and money for the war and for 

war charities and relief measures. The Presidency will also remember with 
gratitude His Lordship’s endeavours to advance sanitation and public health, 
industries and education. 


The Qaumi Report, of the 31st March, hasa leader on the marginally-noted 
v8 Wiindiaeie alesis subject in which it observes:—What monuments 
POE MEMES NOES bsg wale has Lord Pendland left? There are 
tens of thousands, nay hundreds of thousands of tongues to answer this question. 
Graves full of hopes and sepulchres filled with aspirations. If there are certain 
eyes unable to see these things, the sad and disappointed Muslims can perceive them 
with discerning vision ; to wit —the lifeless form of the Usmania College, the 
crushed seed of the scheme for the Islamia College, the omission of the principle 
of separate Muslim representation from the Municipal Act. 
The subversion of the nghts of purdah ladies by the granting of women’s 
suffrage. 
A Muslim headmistress has been appointed in the Hobart Zenana School and 
a Muhammadan college has been opened in the Madrasa-i-Azam. Such favours 
are like unto the sprinkling of salt on the open wounds of disappointment (adding 
insult to injury—Tr.). The Hobart School was a charitable institution which the 
Government has taken under its wing, and filled with non-Muslim girls. The 
Muslim headmistress has no moral control over her co-religionists. The Muham- 
madan College is an Islamic educational institution only in name, in the manage 
ment of which Muslim leaders have neither part nor lot. 


Then the question of the Vice-Chancellorship of the University has left an 
indelible impression on the minds of the Muhammadans. 

Lord Pentland, in order to please himself, disappointed the hopes of hundreds 
of thousand and deprived of his right a Muhammadan, who is not only the 
pre of the community, but who was an independent-minded member of the 

oyal Commission, and is a learned Judge of the High Court. But instead of 

appointing a Muslim in accordance with practice and custom, Lord Pentland 
‘extended the precedent he had established. 

The'affair of a Muhammadan member to Executive Council is still fresh in the 


minds of the Muhammadans. Lord Pentland did not like the idea of appointing 


a Muhammadan but allowed the old system to continue. ain in the same year 


instead of appointing a Muhammadan Sheriff, he extended the tenure of the office 
of his former nominee, whom he appreciated. 


38. Remarking that the Philippine Islands have progressed very much only 
Becleed end Indic. as result of self-government having been granted to 

ae ear them, the Desabhaktan, of the 2nd April, observes:— 
ese islands have demonstrated that it is not repressive laws but administrative 
reforms that reduce the number of political offenders. Though India has beet 
under British Government for the last one century and a half and has advanced 
in several directions, time has not yet come for her being granted freedom. 4* 
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; 


the bureaucrats have great love for India, they are ready to grant her what th | 
° - 4 6 
_can, and what they can grant without hesitation dre only pipeeeelve laws, as the 


grant of these will not make them lose their power! America is pleased to give 
self-government to countries under her, while England is pleased to enact 
repressive laws. This is the only difference between these two countries ! 


$9. In a leader on this subject the Swadesamitran, of the 2nd April, writes :— 

The Indian Medical Service used to be referred to 
on as the army reserve and the members of it will be 
called away for military service if war breaks out. And it appears that the 
Government recently considered whether only the members of the Indian Medical 
Service should be set apart as the military reserve and whether the civil branch 
consisting mostly of Indians can be relied upon as such reserve. When many 
Indians communicated their readiness to take up military duty, an inquiry was 
merely made as to how many among them were prepared to go to the field and 
how many wished to remain in India alone, but nothing was said about those who 
were prepared to take up service outside India. Thus, writes Doctor Nayar in 
the Justice, has the opportunity of knowing whether the Indians can be relied 
upon as the army reserve, not been availed of? As most of the members of 
the Indiun Medical Service were sent away on military duty during the time of 
war, it became a necessity to appoint Indians belonging to the Indian Civil 
Medical Service as the chief medical officers of districts. It will be clear from 
the reputation won by Messrs. Ranga Achariyar and Lakshmanaperumal Pillai 
that management by the Indians is very efficient. Thus, whatever may be 
said as regards the usefulness or otherwise of the Indians as the army reserve, 
their capability to be in medical charge of districts has been proved by experience. 
We trust the Government will take steps to reform the present system under which 
they have to hold only posts carrying a low pay. 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians alone are taken into the lower ranks of medical 
service in regiments: consisting of European soldiers. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
Abdur Rahim has stated in his minute of dissent that these Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians who are trained at the cost of Government are not eligible for registering 
themselves as ‘doctors’ in London, while those who undergo training in Indian 
Medical Colleges at their own cost are qualified todo so. Thus, posts which persons 
of higher qualifications cannot get are being secured by men with lesser qualifica- 
tions, and the reason for this is that the former class of men are Indians by birth. 

The Desabhaktan and the Swadesamitran, of the 3rd April, publish in Tamil 
the proceedings of a public meeting held in Madras, on the 2nd idem, to protest 
against the personnel and the method of investigation of the Medical Services 
Reorganization Committee. 

Referring to this public meeting, the Dravidan, of the 3rd April, observes :— 
Differences are made in Government service between Englishmen and Indians, 
who have obtained efficiency in the English system of medicine, by preference 
being given to the former. This is the case even when both have passed the same 
examination in medicine. It is understood that the Director-General of Medical 
Services and his assistant have shown these differences in the medical service 
| agumag to the Milftary Department, and we have to hold them responsible for 


The Indian Medical Service. 


40. In dwelling at length on the hardships said to be suffered by the 
litical prisoners in the Hazaribag jail the 
Desabhaktan, of the 3rd April, observes :—The 
Government should at least hereafter seek, without delay, the means of putting 
an end to the pitiable condition of these prisoners, for the Indians view the hard- 
ships of political prisoners as their own. Newspapers appreciate the generous 
treatment given by the allies to the German prisoners of war. While so, is there 
none to question such cruel deeds in India which is under the British 
Government ? ; 

41. Referring to a telegraphic news from Paris that the Chamber of Deputies 
has, in spite of the opposition of the Government, 
abolished the Luxury Tax, the Desabhaktan, of the 
8rd April, remarks :—The power which the assembly of popular representatives 


Political prisoners. 
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in France has over’ the French Government is patent from this. But in our 


- country the case is topsy-turvy.” Popular representatives have no power whatever 


except that of nodding their heads to all the actions of the Government. They 
have notthe power of pointing out errors therein and rectifying them. The 
Government can enact a law which the popular representatives unanimously 
object to. This may be seen in the case of the Rowlatt Law recently passed and 
from the proceedings of our Legislative Councils. There the power lies with the 
people, but here it is with the Government in which the influence of the 
bureaucrats who are foreigners greatly prevails. 

42. A correspondent contributes to the Desabhaktan, of the 3rd April, an 
article containing some stray notes, in the course of 
which he alludes to the passing of the Rowlatt 
Bills, which he characterises as two blind bills, introduced to put an end to 

olitical agitation in this country, before the Reforms Bill is introduced into the 
ouse of Commons and pointing out that the strong opposition of the non-official 


The present situation. 


_ members of the Imperial Legislative Council was of no avail in the matter of 


these Bills, exhorts the Indians to sink all party differences among them at least 
hereafter and, following a single leader, resort to passive resistance. The 
correspondent then referring to the departure of Lord Pentland institutes a 
comparison between him and Lord Curzon, stating that, while the latter reformed 
the Corporation of Calcutta on very narrow lines and brought about the partition 
of Bengal the former passed the Madras City Municipal Bill on similar lines 
contrary to the views of the people and brought about the internment of 
Mrs. Besant and the forfeiture of New India, attempted to root out Home Rule 
agitation, forfeited the security of the Desabhaktan without the least mercy during 
the last days of his administration and declined to extend the term of the present 
Provincial Legislative Council. 


43. Referring to the appointment of Second Lieutenant Fairbairn Michael of 
the Anglo-Indian Force in ‘Madras, as Deputy 
Collector of Madura, the Desabhaktan, of the 4th 
April, remarks:—This appointment is very curious. We do not know what 
special qualifications he has for this post. It may be that he has displayed his 
skill and heroism in military duties. But it passes our comprehension how these 
cau help him to get this appointment. Will the Government clear our doubts in 
this matter ? 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 4th April, expresses almost the same sentiments on 
this subject. 


44. Remarking that great hardship has now been caused to this country by 


; the currency policy adopted by Sir William Meyer 
The precited dificalty. in pastinrsn: Bs with the Te Mi se financiers, the 
Desabhaktan, of the 4th April, observes:—While coins of smaller denominations 
than a rupee are available in large numbers in Madras, it appears that small coins 
can rarely be had in South Kanara and other mufassal districts, and people there 
have to pay a discount ranging from half an anna to two annas for getting 
change for a rupee. It is needless to say what hardship will be caused by this 
both to the Government and to the people. We hope that, hereafter at least, the 
authorities will bestow attention on this matter and effect the necessary reforms. 


45. In its leader under this heading, Andhrapatrika, of the 8rd April, refers 


to the report on the Special Settlement Officer’s 


bigsiew inquiry into the economic condition of ryots in 
the Tiruvannamalai taluk of the North Arcot district and observes :— : 


If it 1s desired to ascertain the economic condition of ryots, a committee composed. 
of officials and non-officials in equal proportion should be appointed to hold its 
inquiry in the wet and dry areas of every important district. The inquiry of a 
Settlement Officer cannot be satisfactory to the eople. . . We are not in 
a position to say how far the villages and the families visited by the Settlement 
Othicer represent the general condition of the people. Even his inquiry would 
show to some extent the backwardness of ryots. From the facts stated 
above, it will be seen that a big ryot owning 120 acres of land is obliged to sustain 
an annual loss of Rs. 300 and to run into debt for expenses on marriages, etc., 


A curious appointment. 


Economie inquiry. 
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which were excluded from consideration by the Settlement Officer. If this is the 

recarious condition of big ryots, it will be easy to imagine the miserable lot 
of ‘small ryots. Once before, Mr. Gandhi, an eye-witness to the hardships 
endured by ryots, remarked that whatever be the figures in reports, he would not 
believe, even if God were to come and tell him that India was rolling in wealth. 
_ . It is clear from the Settlement Officer’s report that ryots from the biggest 
to the smallest are immersed in poverty and are too mulentable to make their lives 
happy. o) These hard facts give the lie to the theory of prosperous India 
which is being spread all along. Poverty has been admitted in the Montagu 
Report to be'the cause of epidemics and increased death-rate among the people. 
Then, what is the way to get rid of this national poverty ? 


46. Referring under this py: ' tc — disturbance, the Andhrapatrika, 

; of the Srd April, refers to the report of Swami Shrad- 
Swami Shraddhananda. dhananda and praises him lee’ the firm and peace- 
ful manner in which he led the Delhi people. It says that he is a fit Lieutenant 
to Mr. Gandhi and that under the guidance of such leaders the people may be 
expected to conduct themselves with self-control and do their duty without resort 
to violence in future, though they might commit some mistakes in the beginning 
out of ignorance. 


47. The Andhrapatiika, of the 3rd April, approves of the proposal of Sir 

i Claude Hill to have the College of Forestry in 
a ee India and to train both the European and Indian 
Officers of the Forest Department in the same institution. 


48. Referring to the 6th of April which has been recommended for solemn 
observance by Mr. Gandhi, the Andhrapatrika, of 
oer the 5th April, writes under this aniline: Spada iccsi 
Attempts may be made to irritate Satyagrahis to incite them into acts of violence 
and to discredit the Satyagruha movement. But it is the primary duty of all 
Indians to follow Mr. Gandhi’ without swerving from the path of truth and 
righteousness, however trying the circumstances may be. . . From Swami 
Sraddhananda’s report, it will be seen that the allegations of violence on the part 
of the people are false. 


Referring to the Hon’ble Mr. Malaya’s resignation of his membership 
: in the Imperial Legislative Council and to the 
The celebration of the Setya- celebration of the Sutyagraha day in Madras the 
gets dey and a good news. Andhrapatrika, of the 7th April, observes it its 
leader under this heading :-- . . . ‘Theresignation of Pandit Malavya reveals 
evil character of the Rowlatt Bills in its true colour. . . Heis not a young man 
to be carried away by the excitement of the hour. A moderate well known for 
his farsightedness and discrimination, he is respected by all parties in the country 
alike. He is called the leader of the Imperial Council even by the official 
members. When sucha member thinks fit to resign his office on account of the 
Rowlatt Bills, it is the primary duty of the Government to withdraw them. . . 
If any doubt is still entertained as to the great excitement produced by the 
Rowlatt Bills among the people, the successful celebration of the Satyagraha day 
which took place yesterday is enough to dispel it. . . Who can dare to say 
that all this enthusiasm is artificial. At whose orders will the people be ready to 
evince such a singleness of purpose? No sooner had they come to know the 
Rowlatt Bills which cut at the very root of the fundamental rights of the people, 
than the hearts of them all began to burn. The message of Mr. Gandhi has 
opened the flood-gates of humiliation pent up in their hearts. There was 
absolutely no occasion for disturbance during all this huge demonstration. 
The inaccuracy of the Associated Press version of the Delhi incident which was 
exposed by Swami Shraddhananda had to be publicly admitted by the correspond- 
ent himself. . . In view of the strong public excitement produced by the 
Rowlatt Bills in this country, the Secretary of State will. be doing a great service 
to the British Empire by strengthening the bonds of love between the rulers and 
€ ruled in such a crisis, if he advises His Majesty the Emperor to throw 
out these Bills. 


AwDHRAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
8rd April 1919, 


ANDHERAPATRIEA, 
Madras, 
3rd April 1919. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
5th April 1919. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 


Madras, 
7th April 1919. 
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ANDHRAPATRIKA, 49. After referring under this heading to the spread of the Satyagrahg 

Madras, movement and to the resignations of some Village 
ee officers in the Surat distnct in Bombay, the 
Andhrapatrika, of the 5th April, appeals to the 
Secretary of State and to His Majesty the Emperor to refrain from accordj 
their assent to the Rowlatt Bills which have created such a keen excitement 
among the people. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 50. Under this heading, the Andhrapairtka, of the 5th April, publishes in 
6th April 1919. Gandhi Telugu the address presented to Mr. Gandhi at 
coe peerage Bezwada on behalf of the ryots of the Kistng 
district, which contains among other statements:—. . . There is no end to 
our grievances. Many are the difficulties under which we are very bad| 
suffering, such as the A and B classification, the imposition of penal rates, the 
appointment of officers to control the produce turned out by us, unstead 
settlements, etc. . . Deltas which are of much use to ryots are neglected, and 
crores of rupees are being spent on railways which profit only merchants. If we 
agitate, the bureaucracy call us mischievous and if we remain quiet, they treat 
us as quite contented. Wedo not know what to do . . lf a Commissioner 
is appointed to inquire into the actual conditions, it will not be possible to find 
aryot without debt. The prosperity of jryots is thus stunted, and immense 
grief is the lot of these-people who form the backbone of the country. 


51. In its leader under this heading, the Hitakarint, of the 30th March, 

exhorts all Indians to observe the 6th of April 
according to the instructions given by Mr. Gandhi, 
and observes that the day on which he took the Satyagraha vow coincides with 
the Holi Pandagai, and also with the day on which the demon Hiranyakasyapa 
threw his boy, Prahlada, into fire, the latter immersed all the while in spiritual 
devotion and coming out unscathed in the end, the soul-power in him takiog the 
form of Narasimha to destroy Hiranyakasyapa, the embodiment of iniquity. It 


wishes that the people of India may succeed in their movement of soul-power on 
the 6th April as did Prahlada before. 


GoDAVARIPATRIEA, 


am em 52. While setting forth its aims in its leader under this heading, the Godavari- 

Jet April 1919. 0 patrika (newly started) of the Ist April, says:— 
urselves. : . 

oe - « + Inaccordance with the notion at present 

prevailing, a man is eligible for membership on the Municipal Council, the District 

Board, the T’aluk Board or the Legislative Council, though he is a hopeless 

drunkard or debauchee. We seek to reform men addicted to such vices which are 


no less heinous than bribe-taking, and which should likewise entail a forfeiture of 

his appointment in Government service. 
HE 53. Under this heading the Godavaripatrika, of the 1st April, complains that 
1st April 1919. a ee Oa it 1s becoming difficult to obtain change for rupee 
7 notes and coins, even on payment of a heavy 
discount, and requests the Government who are responsible for this state of things 


to issue paper notes for two-anna pieces, quarter-rupees and half-rupees, if they 


have not got a sufficient number of coins in stock. 
: SuDARSINI, — 


Fm 54. In its leader under this heading, the Sudarsini, of the 1st April, writes :— 
1st April 1919. Wied ts to bs Be The suit for libel brought by Mr. Tilak 


igi against Sir Valentine Chirol in England has been 
dismissed and Mr. Tilak has been directed to bear the cost of the defendant. . . 
Thus Indians are unable to get justice even in England. . . The Rowlatt Bill 
has been passed into law by the Imperial Legislative Council on- the strength of 
official majority in the teeth of the unanimous opposition of the non-official 
members. . . What is the duty of the people now? . . . There is 10 
other way open to them than the observance of Satyagraha which is conducted by 
Mahatma Gandhi. . . 


The attitude of th cally witt 
reference to the Madras City Municipal Bill a Press ey Council especially 
BupDARsINI, 


qually discouraging. 
Vinwamre papa, 55. Under this heading, the Sudarsini, of the Ist April, writes:—. . . The 


Kerceene oil. kerosene o1] trouble is becoming more . and more 
: intolerable. It is true that the quantity of oil 


. Satyagraha and the resigna- 
tions of somé village officers. 


The movement of sou)-power. 
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supplied is limited ; but even that little is not being equally distributed among , 
the people. , oe hear that great injustice is prevailing in the matter of this 
distribution. . . Its understood that atin priced Rs. 8 is being secretly sold 


for Rs. 10 or even more. Cannot the Government put down the mischief done 
by these vendors and the partiality of officers exercising control over them ? 
When ipo? merchants are robbing the people, is it just for the Gov- 
ernment to remain indifferent in the mutter? . . . Let the Government give up 
their control over this business, if they cannot manage it successfully ; then, the 
situation will undoubtedly be better than what it is. 


56. Under this heading, the Andhraprakasika, of the 5th April, refers to a ANpmnarnaxasma, 
petition presented by delta (lock ?) superintendents sth April i919. 
__ praying for an increase in their salaries and appeals 

to the Government to give it their favourable consideration in view of the very 

low salaries of Rs. 10, Rs. 12 and Rs. 15 of these men, which would not be enough 

in these hurd famine days to make both ends meet. « 


57. In the course of its leader under this heading, explaining the significance A*>mnararama, 

gr or of the Sri Rama Navami festival, the Andhrapatrika, sth April 1919. 
oi Rome of the 8th April, observes:— . . . When the 
western world was immersed in worldly enjoyments, saturated with the desire 
for foreign*conquest, the great war came and turned their minds to the ideals of 
justice, righteousness, and freedom. Even now, its mind is dominated by the 
desire for wordly enjoyments. The rules of the League of Nations are char- 
acterised by a solicitude for self-interest. At such a critical juncture, Mahatma 
Gandhi holds up the banner of Dharma and preaches kindness not only to India 
but to the whole world. What country is better qualified to follow this Dharma 
than India which 1s dominated by religious spirit? . . . The discipline 
enjoined by him (Mr. Gandhi) has roused at one stroke the latent energies of the 
ople. One extraordinary power could awaken in a moment the whole of India, 
om the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, from slumber. What all the political 
associations and speeches failed to accomplish, namely, the great national awaken- 
ing without any distinction of caste and creed has been done by Mr. Gandhi’s 

message alone. 


58. Referring to the sale of proscribed literature in Bombay by Mr. Gandhi 4*>™Bararama, 
and his followers, the Andhrapatrika, of the 8th sth April 1919, 
April, says under this heading:— .. . Mr. 
Gandhi is not a man of words. Even now before any unrest spreads in the 
country, we request the Secretary of State to respect the wishes of the people and 
advise His Majesty the King Emperor to veto the Rowlatt Bills which have been 
so unanimously condemned by all parties in the country. ; 
59. The Andhrapairika, of the 7th April, peomenes re toe the proceedings Ampmnar amare, 
of the large meeting held on the evening of the 
nae Getyagrate Sow oh eden 6th lots ie en with the iilebeation of the aca 
Satyagraha day. 
60. Recommending under this heading to all Indians the observance of the uzsrmararara, 
Satyagraha day on the 6th of April as enjoined b bth apni 1919. 
Oateages henens' Mr. Gandhi, the Kistnapairika, of the 5th April, 
writes:—There can be no honour, no security, no peace, no well-being to the 
people of India, as long as the Rowlatt Bills which have flagrantly outraged 
the honour of all the three hundred millions of them are not annulled. 
With the necklace of the Rowlatt Legislation on, how can we work for Home 
Rule? Let Home Rule be granted or not. As long as the Rowlatt Bills remain 
on the Statute Book it is meaningless and pernicious. . . The 6th of Aprilisa 
day which will awaken the self-consciousness lying dormant in the nation. 


61. Under this heading, the Kistnapatrika, of the 5th April, reproduces in Kwemsrarmina, 
Telugu the report sent to Mew India by Swami sth Apel 1old 

The Delhi murders. Shraddhananda regarding the Delhi disturbance and 

his message exhorting his countrymen to observe the 6th April as a day of fast 

and prayer, and to send wires to His Majesty George V praying him to throw 

out the Rowlatt Bills. 


Lock superintendents. 


Action commenced. 
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62. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Kistnapatrika, of the 5th 
April, describes the arrangements made in the 

The untouchables and the Baroda State for the uplifting of the depressed 
Baroda State. classes and concludes with the question :—When 


will the process of elevating the depressed classes be carried on in British India 
with the same amount of enthusiasm and resoluteness as is noticeable in the 
Baroda State ? 


63. In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the Sth April, 
with reference to the Safyagraha movement of 

The awakening of the soul. 1, Gandhi, writes beginning with the quotation 
‘The enemy of gods (Hiranyakasyapa ?) spoke in anger, defying his boy 
(Prahlada ?) who was absorbed in meditating on Narayana”. . . The western 
Government (in India) have rushed through the Imperial Council the Rowlatt 
Bills in the teeth of the unanimous opposition of all the pers of India, relying 
on the strength of their arms and their army. Last Sunday, those who had eyes 
could see the extraordinary excitement which was produced among the people in 
consequence of this action of the Government, and those who had ears could hear 
it. Though those who are deaf and blinded by power of office do not realize the 
popular force, the observance of Satyagraha throughout the country bears 
testimony to the great national awakening. . . The people of India very well 
know the instances of the triumph of soul power over arms acheived by their 
sages and devotees in the past. . . On the Satyagraha day, the people of India 
prayed to God as devoutly as did Gajendra (an elephant devotee mentioned in 
Bhagavata Purana) to liberate them from these cruel Rowlatt chains. . . The 
observance went on all well in Madras. It will be seen from the accounts 
published that even for the occurrence of small disturbances it was white people 
and not Indians that were responsible. ‘The Government will have to decide who 
were responsible for the deaths in Delhi. The belief prevails among the people 
that the authorities at Delhi were unnecessarily hasty in opening fire on the 
crowd. Though it was against Satyagraha to force the sweetmeat vendors at the 
Railway station to close their stalls, it is clear that the conduct of the station- 
master was ill-considered and unjust. The authorities at other places deserve 
praise for causing no trouble to the people. . . Laws and physical force can 
be of no avail in crushing the soul-power now permeating the hearts of the people. 
May God give His Majesty George V the boldness and courage to veto the 
Rowlatt Bills which have been unanimously condemned by the people of India! 
The leader concludes with the text ‘‘ I have lost all strength and hope. Life is 
disturbed in its abode in me. Tired in body, I am in agony. There is no 


other refuge for me now than you. O! Thou! the seat of all good come and 
save this poor creature ! ” 


64. Referring to the anooting incident at Delhi on the 30th March, last and 
oe .,. after giving a version of the incident as stated by 
en on tee enident and its yr, Abdul Rahman, Secretary of the Satyagraha 
: Sabha of Delhi, the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 4th 
April, writes:—The Government have passed laws opposed to the British 
principles of justice and are also ready to use machine guns to put down those 
that oppose them. The Satyagrahis may stand true to their principles, but when 
large concourses of people are concerned all of them cannot be expected to possess 
the same self-restraint as Mr. Gandhi. Popular excitement will bring about 
excitement 1n official circles, with the result that pdwder and shot will be used 
causing the death of the people. These evils have been working great harm 10 
the western countries during the last five years and have now made their appear- 
ance in the Capital city of India. It is not possible to predict what the ultimate 
result of all this will be. Hindus and Muhammadans are united as one, and the 
attempts of Government to bring them under control by using force may not 
possibly prove effective. All the same, we deeply regret that our country has come 
to such a pass that the cordial relations prevailing between the Government and 
the people are being lost and the lofty principles of justice are being eclipsed. 
Writing on the same subject, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 4th Apmil, 
remarks :—‘ From what we read in the columns of newspapers we find that the 


083 


Satyagrahis committed no acts inviting official interference. It is very discredit- 
able that the local authorities at Delhi should have shown their valour b shooting 
the harmless and peaceful tae 1 gia It is not unknown to the authorities at the 
top that the followers of Gandhi will never descend to the use of physical force 
and yet the officials at the lower rung of the ladder cause mischief and add to the 
troubles of the people. At one time in the past the word Swadeshi became 
synonymous with treason and Vande Mataram, a most objectionable cry. It is 
no wonder that the Indian bureaucrat with such traditions behind him should 
desire to use swords and guns against Satyagarhis. But those that knew that 
satyagraha consists in patiently putting up with every trouble will coolly bear the 
foolish acts of people like the Delhi authorities. Should not this be an eye-opener 
to the authorities ? 


65. Under this heading the Samvad Abhyudaya, of the 5th April, writes :— 
The poverty of India. Owing to the rise of prices in India the poor are 

undergoing great hardships. Epidemics are raging 
equally with the other common diseases. There is no good feeling between the 
Government and the people. The ravages of famine are on the increase, the 
British traditions of justice are declining, constitutional methods tre being 
weakened and autocratic acts have increased. The time for utilising railways, 
telegraphs and roads for the good of the people is gone, and the attention of the 
Government is now largely directed towards keeping the people under strict control. 
In this state of confusion people have little or no enthusiasm to devote themselves 
to agriculture, and are growing weak for want of food. Government say that 
they have done their duties properly, but, all the same, the people grumble at 
them. It looks as if these evils can be remedied only by the help of Providence 
and not by human efforts. Both the parties, the Government as well as the 
people, have lost their heads. It is said that God first destroys the brains of those 
whose ruin he wishes to bring about. We note with regret that such a misfortune 
has come over our country. 


66. Referring to the interesting speech delivered at the State Dinner in 
Baroda on the 24th ultimo by His Excellency, the 
Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 5th April, remarks :— 
His Excellency remarked that the Government of 
India had much to learn from the Native States and that if the former should copy 
some of the methods of the latter, British rule in India would improve very 
greatly. This is not a mere.compliment, nor does it apply to all Native States 
equally. The remark applies to Mysore in a special degree. His Excellency the 
Viceroy will, when he visits our State in November next, have an opportunity of 
personally witnessing our democratic methods of administration. We have no 
doubt that he will be much pleased with all that would meet his eye here. But 
that is not enough. If the Vicer-y is a statesman anda lover of democratic 
methods, if His Excellency is really anxious that the British connexion with India 
should last for all time to come, he must set to work to establish a Representative 
Assembly for British India and earn the sincere ——T of the subject people. 
The Indians, both Hindus and Muhammadans, are a highly grateful people, and it 
is to the interest of the British that they should work to earn their goodwill. 
The Government of India do not possess the ability to know these things. . . 
Instead of trying to win the people over to their side, we note with regret that 
py have introduced un-British legislation into the country such as the Rowlatt 
cts. 


67. The Swadeshabhimani, of the 4th April, notes with warm approval the 

Wig eee resignation tendered by the Hon’ble Mr. Jinnah of 

8 -. owe 8 resignation and his membership of the Imperial Legislative Council, 

oe and says that the Government having begun to 

swing the sword of Duragraha (foolish obstinacy) the people have no alternative 

but to ward off the blow and protect themselves by holding the shield of 

Salyagraha. Satyagraha, it continues, is not a retaliatory measure as is believed 

by some pettp-culidied Anglo-Indian journalists, but is a spiritual weapon intended 
to put down the strength of the physical Duragraha. 


—_— 


His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
speech at Baroda. 
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a 8th April. in a leading article explains at grog 
oo ; 68. The Kantheerva, of pit ve shea underlying the theory and ie : * 
ee The Satyagraha movement in of Satyagraha and concludes thus :-—‘‘ This*is the 
India. very first attempt of Satyagraha in India. To 
achieve success it requires deep forethought and thorough organization. No 
amount of self-sacrifice shown by the leaders of the movement will be found too 
much. During the days of the partition of Bengal the Swadeshi movement 
started by the Bengalis went out of the hands of the leaders and stands before us 
asa bitter example. Again the painful incidents that occurred at Delhi the 
other day make us fear that Satyagraha develops objectionable features when in 
the fear J of the ignorant mob. 


‘ Kumara Keoant, 69. In its leading article on ‘‘The Emperor of India and the British 
ng os | Empire”, the Kerala Kesari, of Thulam-Vrischigom 
Thwtoo Mg. ‘The Emperor of India and the 1994 M.E. (October-December 1918), praises God 
wa... British Empire. and congratulates Great Britain for the victory of 
the allies, notes the whole-hearted co-operation of India in the cause of the 

Empire, and remarks that a century and a half ago India was under independent 
self-government, that on account of internal strife and dissensions she reached the 

climax of her ill-fortune and gradually came under foreign control, that in the 

midst of these troublous times circumstances drove her to the good fortune or mis- 

fortune of listening to the advice of western merchants and that this led to the 

domination of India by a power that came from over six thousand miles away, a 

nation altogether different from those of India in social customs, religion and 

civilization. The article endorses the opinion once expressed by the late Dadabai 

Naoroji that for. the political advancement of a community or country the 

best means is to allow that community or country to exercise all political 

powers and privileges pertaining to that community or country. Democratic 

England will not deny this claim. India is impatiently waiting for the 

fulfilment of the declaration made by the Prime Minister. There is a false 

idea current that the grant of Home Rule to India will detract from the glory 

and prosperity of England. ‘his is entirely false and is only the manifestation 

of the autocratic zeal of some selfish British officers. If India gets self-govern- 

ment Indians will be more loyal and more ready than ever to help Britain. This 

is evident from the part already played by India in the late war. Therefore in 

order to strengthen the bond between His Majesty the King-Emperor and his 

Indian subjects and to increase the co-operation of India at all times and in all 
circumstances with Britain, real self-government should be granted to India and 


India should be given representation in the Peace Conference just as Canada has 
been allowed. 


70. From a few slokas extracted from Kalidasa, the Kerala Kesari, of the 
nebiiieaiiiiiiaaitine ie Thulam-Vrischigom 1094 M.E. (October-December 
In Jia 5 m  aneren’ 1918) argues that in ancient India there was self- 
' government and responsible Government in which 
‘the Executive” was responsible to the people and observes:-—When we think 
of the pitiable difference between the state of the people‘of ancient India who had 
freedom of Government and our condition who pass our days as mere mute 
creatures under a foreign Government, tears come to our eyes. How many great 
men degrade themselves falling into the bewitchment of the West, because they 
are taught from worthless books written by some foreigners that all Hindu kings 
were tyrants, rakshasas and autocrats and that it is now that we have been saved 
out of our thraldom. How disgraceful ! It was in the days of the 
ancient Hindu kings that “Government of the people for the people by the 


eople””—a noble ideal, by the vain repetition of which the atmosphere 18 
desecrated by modern rulers—was actually realised. 


71. The Qaumi Report, of the 30th March; commenting on the high prices of 


High prices at Guntar. foodstuffs at Guntir and referring to the proposals 


: made at the meeting held at Guntir on the 25th 
and 26th idem ,writes :—It seems that the demande made by the people of Guntir 
are, to a certain extent, reasonable and legitimate. If the Government wished, 
it could make better arrangements with reference to the grain question. The 


Qaumt Repost, 
Madras, 
30th Mar. 1919. 
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complaint regarding high prices exists not only in Guntir but all over India. 
The crop 18 good and the monsoon satisfactory, bit if the rate of selling cereals 
be left to the option of the cultivators, poor people will fare very badly. 

72. The Qaumt Report, of the 3rd April, in writing on the subject, says :—We 

Satyagraha and Musealmans. have already stated that we are not opposed to the 

principles of the.movement. We recognise its 

dignity and propriety, but we claim that the Holy religion of Islam does not 
rmit the use of such a weapon. 

Islam does, however, teach its followers to be manly and independent and 
not to be cowardly and lost toa sense of self-respect. It permits a law that is 
unjust and oppressive provided that the public peace is not thereby disturbed. 

The Rowlatt Bill is undoubtedly unjust and autocratic. It destroys the 
liberty and the mght of the individual. It will convict an innocent man on 
suspicion. No truly loyal and law-abiding people can accept such a law. 

The editor also observes that Satyagraha alone will not suffice to oppose and 
remove it. At the same time he points out to his co-religionists that any Satya- 
graha methods are not in consonance with the teachings of Jslam and advise them 
to pay due regard to what is prescribed as lawful and unlawful. 


III.—Lectsvation. 


73. Condemning the action of the Government in having given effect to the 
The Rowlett Lew recommendations of the report of the Rowlatt Com- 
: mittee, which the paper considers to be unjust in 
that the report was drafted without inquiring those whom it condemns, and that in 
the face of the united opposition of all parties in India, the Kaliyugavartamant, of 
the 8th March, is surprised at some stating that this law is necessary for a people 
who follow Mr. Tilak and, calling them traitors to the liberty of the world, 
enjoins on all Indians the duty of adopting the passive resistance doctrine 
preached by Mr. Gandhi and adds:—The laws of a Government which flouts the 
united prayer of the people should be got rid of only by means of passive 
resistance. This is, of course, a dangerous weapon and a wrong use of it will 
injure the user himself. But as Mr. Gandhi is well-versed in the use of this 
weapon, there is no doubt that the people and their leaders will follow him. 

In a leaderette, dwelling on the decision of the people to take to passive 
resistance under the leadership of Mr. Gandhi, if the Rowlatt law is passed by the 
Council, and condemning the opposition of the moderates to the same, the Vgzsya- 
mitran, of the 10th March, says that if the Government should pass the law with 
the help of the moderates, it will not be accepted by the people as having been 
passed on the approval of their representatives, and trusts that the Government 
will attach due weight to the objections raised by the people to this law and 
safeguard their widen 


Remarking that this law has been passed in the Imperial Legislative 
a Geol to Council in haste, without any attention being paid 

to the objections raised against it by popular 

representatives and the various suggestions made by them during its passage 
through the Council, the ZLokopakari, of the 24th March, observes :—There is 
neither urgency nor necessity for passing a law entirely against the unanimous 


opinion of the public. There are no indications of any movement to subvert the . 


Government or create unrest in the country. We have to presume that this law 
has been introduced only to convince the British Government that there is much 
sedition in India. Otherwise, the authorities would not have introduced it at this 
time when the ‘country is very quiet, when the thirst for liberty has spread 
throughout the world asa result of the awakening caused by the war, when the 
ndians are expecting to obtain that liberty. The action of the Government of 
India in this matter is against the just principles of the British Government. 
This law makes the Government both a plaintiff and a judge. Even when there 
are a number of appellate courts, an accused at times finds it impossible to obtain 
justice. When the plaintiff and the judge happen to be the same individual, how 
can an accused expect justice? So this law cuts at the root of the confidence of 
© people that every one can be sure of having justice under the British Govern- 
ment, irrespective of caste or status. It cannot conduce to the welfare of the 
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nt for the authorities to conduct themselves in sucha manner as to 
saepale the confidence of the péople in the Government. We hope our Govern. 
ment will note the history of the Muhammadan kings, who treated the people as 
they liked, enacting laws prejudicial to them, and act according to the opinion of 
popular representatives and leaders. Ge 
Loxorakant, The Lokopakari reverts to this subject, in its issue of the 31st March, and 
gies Meee 1018. dwelling again upon the Government having passed this law in the teeth of 
opposition, refers to the Satyagraha movement started by Mr. Gandhi, and says :— 
nlike the passive resistance movement started by the suffragettes in England, 
Mr. Gandhi’s movement will cause no harm to the country, the people or the 
Government. Even though it may not achieve its desired object, as is fondly 
expected by the authorities, it will surely improve the character of the Indians 
who have swerved from their righteous a ever since they came under the 
influence of western civilisation. It will make them true, patient and resolute. 
The officials are belittling this movement, because they are not capable of under- 
standing its glory. It is the absence of union among the representative members © 
of the Imperial Legislative Council that has enabled the Government to enact 
this law. Even the solidarity of the ofticial members does not teach the non- 
official members a lesson, and unless the latter begin to act in union, it will be 
impossible to alter the views of the authorities. When Wales and Scotland, 
already enjoying liberty, are agitating for independence as also Ireland, India, 
which is kept under subjection by the authorities, is not demanding too much by 
seeking liberty under the British Empire. The British Government are bound to 
fulfil the aspirations of the Indians, in view of the thirst for independence that 
has appeared in the world. It is not statesmanship on the part of the authorities 
in India now to enact laws taking away the privileges of the Indians. 


DusaBmaxray, Referring to the opinion said tu have been expressed by Mr. C. F. Andrews 
snd Ape. 1218 that he hates the Rowlatt Law as it will spoil public life generally and especially 
that of the students, that it will give room for an increase in the number of 
C.I.D. spies endowed with new powers, and that the Viceroy should note 
that this will curtail the respect now entertained for the Government, the Desa- 
bhaktan, of the 2nd April, observes :—Not a single Indian or Britisher will support 
this law. But the official class have actuated by certain wrong impressions, 
begun to wrest from the Indians all their privileges. Who knows what evil may 
arise from their action? We have oftentimes given the warning, and do it even 
now, that it is not statesmanship on the part of the Government to allow an 
increase of spies in a quiet and peaceful country and that the wounding of the 


feelings of the Indians and increasing unrest and discontent among them, will 
weaken the British Government. 


ee Seem Writing about the passing of the Rowlatt Bills, a note in the Kerala 

Thulam-Vrischigom : Kesari, of Thulam-Vrishchigom 1094 M.E. (October- 
The Rowlatt Bills. g 

BR ai | ' December 1918), remarks:—There seems to bea 

1918.) special appropriateness in this action of the Government of India! For it is but 


recently that India has shown in connexion with the war that Indians are 
disloyal, anarchical, disobedient to laws, opposed to the continuance of the British 
Raj! ._ Is it possible to discover in true Indian history a single instance 
of an Indian subject having killed a king? Probably they are loyal who say that 
‘kings and emperors are unnecessary, ‘‘ We shall look after our own affairs” and 
drive away kings from their thrones, persecute and kill them and kill their 
: ministers! Indians—who are taught from their childhood that “the king is the 
God visible, who whole-heartedly believe in it and practise it in their daily life—- 
Indians who helped Britain in the great crisis sacrificing their wealth and life 
and their all--Indians who have been satisfied with rags and gruel in order to 
secure royal luxuries to Britain and who still pray for the continuance of the 
British Rule, have now become, according to the Government of India, disloyal 
and anarchical. We do not know what to say of the policy and administrative 
skill of the Government of India that arrived at such a conclusion, . . These 
things foreshadow the policy of a Government that had made up their minds to 
ascertain the wishes of the people, to make them partners in administration, to 


respect the opinions of the majority and ultimately to nt to 
India and bless Indians! one imately to grant self-governme 
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74. In ite leader under this heading, the Axdhrapatrika, of the 4th April, Assentqsemeta, 
| ; ver ..  @xpresses its sense of thankfulness to the Hon’ble 4th avril 1919. 
The — Legislative —, Mr. Narasimha Ayyar for his having placed before , 
the Council a resolution proposing the use of vernaculars instead of Knglish for 
the conduct of the Council Proceedings. It observes that the use of vernaculars 
will be a most effective training to the people in the political affairs of their 
country and that their money cannot be spent more usefully than in ways which 
are calculated to bring about this much desired end. 


75. In the course of its review on the report for 1917-18 on the administra- A*>#eararama, 
tion of the Madras Estates Land Act, the Axdhra- th April 1919, 
The Madras Estates Land jgirita of the 4th April, refers to the delay inthe 
Act. submission of reports due from the Collectors of 
Kurnool, Viz tam and Guntfir, and remarks that it cannot be taken as a 
proof of the efhciency of the Indian Civil Service officials. | 
76. Under this heading, the Andhrapairika, of the 4th April, refers to the a 
tn ete a8 teatien acquittal of Mr. Varadarajulu Nayudu by the 4th Aprilisis. © 
or stcpags aan Madras High Court and observes:—. . . The : 
High Court deserves the thanks of the public for its services in upholding justice. 
The Rowlatt Bills dispense with the authority of law courts. It is impossible to 
imagine how many innocent persons will be punished in future without trial. 
The result of Mr. Varadarajulu Nayudu’s case adds to the glory of British justice 
‘and will go to increase the enthusiasm of the people to undo the Rowlatt Bills 
which will destroy that British justice. 
77. Under this heading, the Andhrapairika, of the 4th April, gives in Telugu 4™>™magatarrt, 
Neat an extract from the leader indicating that the 4th april 1919. 
The present situation andthe Government are indirectly strengthening the 
— extremist party by driving to its camp man 
moderates not only by passing the Rowlatt Bills but also by their attitude of 


distrust in the people shown in many other matters such as the Army Commissions 
and the increase in the pay of medical officers. 


78. Referring to the budget discussion in the Local Legislative Council, the “""Ytims, 
....,  Andhrapatrika, of the 8th April, observes:— . . . 8th April 1919. 
The Madras Legiclative Ajthough the budget has passed through so many 
oe and =the = budget stages, the changes made in it are very few. ; 
All the non-official members have expressed their 
regret that no sufficient ‘money is devoted to the cause of elementary education, 
and that no attempts are made to make it compulsory as in other provinces, . . 
The reply of the Hon'ble Mr. R. B. Wood in defence of the drinking habit among 


the people on the ground that it is a necessity with persons doing hard manual 


labour comes with bad grace. . . It isa pity that he would not at least admit 
that drinking is an evil habit. . . There seems to be no scope for reform, 


s0 long as the system of administrations undergoes no change. It is hard that 
the Madras Presidency should have to contribute to the Imperial Government 
more than the other provinces. . . Whatever reforms may be granted, they 
are bound to be a failure, if they do not transfer the budget control to the hands 
of the people. 


79. The Kerala Kesari, of Thulam-Vrishchigom 1094 M.E. (October-December Kress Kensr, 
1918) objects to Mr. Patel’s Hindu Intercaste thulam-Vrisoigo 


use of such reform? A foreign Government or foreign philosophy which has 
absolutely no connexion with the religion or traditions of a community cannot 
set about to reform that. community. Reform, if any, must come from within. 


80. The Mukhbir-i-Dakhan, of the 2nd April, has a lengthy leader on this ees * 
Th subject of which the following 1s a summary :—The 2nd April 1919. 
a serthee ming election for term of office of the present members of the 
Council. rovincial Legislative T egislative Council will shortly terminate and fresh 
elections will take place next June. The chief: 
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national leaders have tried hard to secure the right of separate representation for 
Muhammadans. Our grievance was that we had no representatives whom we could 
expect to carefully safeguard our rights. By the grace of God, however, ou 
longstanding desire has been fulfilled. Thanks are due to Lord Minto and Lord 
Morley who took a just view in conferring on us the right of separate representa- 
tion and thus gave us an opportunity of electing learned and sympathetic national 
leaders. ? 

The editor advises Muhammadans not to vote for persons, who cannot do 
anything, are made laughing stock of, bring disgrace upon the entire community 
and pride themselves upon being its supporters. Such persons are a source of 
irritation to-the Government and do more harm than good. 


81. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 5th April, in a leader on this subject writes : — 
The most noteworthy of the several benefits derived 
by us from Minto-Morley Scheme is the right of 
separate representation. This appreciable boon placed us under a lasting debt of 
gratitude and paved the way for the various provinces to obtain their objects. 

The editor criticises the Muhammadans of Madras for having thoughtlessly 
elected a Muhammadan member to the council who would sacrifice national 
requirements for personal advantage. Further, it is regrettable to find that the 
representative of the Muhammadan community tried to connect Mr. Bal Gangadar 
Tilak’s political agitation and Mrs. Besant’s views on Home Rule with Muhan- 
madan aspirations in close relationship. It is patent to all that the Government 
of India’s aim has always been to avoid interference in religious matters. The 
national representative, however, has gone to the length of misrepresenting the 
fact to the Government that Muhammadans are not satisfied with its non- 
intervention policy. On the other hand, their earnest desire is that the Govern- 
ment should interfere in religious matters and place Muhammadans under a debt 
of gratitude to it. 

The editor, in conclusion, advises Muhammadans, who have the right to 
vote, to try to avoid such indifference to their own interests in future, and to 
elect a representative, who may be a help both to the community and the Gov- 


ernment, and not waste the time of the council by his interpellations in season 
and out of season. 


Make-believe representation. 


IV.—Native Srares. 


82. In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 5th April, 


Pr f the M State. refers to the arrangements made by the Mysore 
: —— oe ee Government to impart free Higher Toshatoa! educa- 

tion and to encourage the establishment of touring banks and observes that the 

introduction of similar facilities in British India will be very useful. 


85. The Qaumi Report, of ie. is} April, referring to His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam’s friendly speech and His Excellency the 
Hyderabed. eaeny Tae Vinmey Viceroy’s reply, observes :—His Exalted fiskees 


the Nizam’s speech is full of friendly and loyal 
sentiments. ‘There is no doubt His Exalted oR ae refrained from == any 


allusion to political matters and referred to his distinguished guest in terms whic 
were at once gratifying and pleasing. But it is not without interest to find that 
His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech was somewhat involved. We, of course, 
admit His Excellency Lord Chelmsford’s bona fides and loyalty, but we cannot 
understand the secret of referring to the retirement of Sir Faridun Mulk and 
Mr. Glancy and the appointment of their successors. : 
Possibly His Excellency has given some friendly advice but the question 1s 
what special importance necessitated his allusion thereto at a public entertainment. 
It would have been friendly and wise if he had suggested the appointment 
of Madarul-Muham, or demi-officially admitted the importance of the restoration 


of Berar, or had promised to make some amendment in the I ial Service 

Military regulations or had considered the advisability of saeliahin’t vaseonal 

bra barged + asced in — and England, or at least if he had admitted 
, . impo 

Je oe name Mage ¥ sro PC i a of, conferring some Royal Honour on the Ruler 


easily been made. ral such questions to which a reference could have 
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We may freely give it as our opinion on this subject that His Excellency had 
forgotten the comprehensive character of his Baroda speech, or he wished to 
modify it in his references to improvements in the Hyderabad State, e.g., 


Educational activities in Baroda are referred to, but we find no mention of the 
Osmania University in Hyderabad. 


84. The Mushtr-i-Dakhan, of the 5th April, has a leader on the marginally-noted Mosune-Daxman, 
+. Majesty ’ the Slight subject which is briefly to this effect :—The title 

— ‘Ala Hazra’ used for His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam is synonymous with that of ‘His Majesty’, and we assert without fear of 
contradiction with ‘ His Imperial Majesty ’. 

The Mussalmans of India unanimously agreed to accord him the title of 
‘ Muhi-al-Mikat-al-din — The quickener of the nation and the faith.’ 

Yet the title ‘ His Majesty ’ is not used when referring to His Exalted High- 
ness in English correspondence, whereas the ruler of Nepal, the extent of whose 
country, the amount of whose revenue, whose political status, personal influence 
and dignity, contributions in men to the British Crown during the war are as 
nothing compared with those of His Exalted Highness, is now addressed with 
this epithet! We naturally expect that the matter will be rectified in the not 
distant future. It would not be surprising if advantage is taken of the auspicious 
occasion of His Imperial Majesty’s birthday in June next to do so. 


sth’A pil 1919. 


(Tesned, the 16th April 1919. 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Public Department, a brief 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


IT].—Lxeisiation. 


1. In an article under the heading ‘the Cult of the Bullet’, the Nationalist, 

. for the week ending 13th April, says:—“ His 

The Rowlatt Bills and passive Excellency Lord Chelmsford in his first interview 
resistance. with Mahatma Gandhi remembered the world of the 
existence of this cult of the bullet. His lieutenants faithfully carried out their 
master’s hidden desire as against large masses of innocent citizens of the British 
Empire in Delhi. It was again carried out on the 10th instant by those who were 
appointed to keep the peace in Amritsar. Sir Michael O’Dwyer is the greatest 
bebever in the cult of the bullet, and his exercise of power will probably be 
unlimited. By now it has become clear to all the world that shooting on the 
peaceful citizens is a plan of action by certain Governments. . . If the Gov- 
ernment of India or any Local Government should feel that terrorism will pay, let 
them beware they are encouraging their an the bomb-thrower and they 
do stand the same chance of success as he. The Satyagraha movement is a 
movement of moral force; and if the representatives of the greatest modern culture 


should hope to circumvent it by er force, it is they that create lawlessness 
and nitions and not the Satyagrahi. 


Nartomatisr, 
13th April 1919. 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Foreg1an Potitics. 


2. Referring toa statement said to have been made by Sir E. Shekleton 
that the Bolsheviks in Russia are worse than the 
Bolsheviks and the Allies. Germans but that they can be put down within 
three months by a volunteer regiment, the Desabhaktan, of the 9th April, quotes 
another statement made by the same gentleman that the Bolsheviks have all 
facilities and are well trained and that they are larger in numbers than the allied 
army and, remarking that his views are conflicting, says :—However, the Allies 
should pay heed to his warning. It is quite essential that they should put down 
the Bolsheviks even though it may take, not three, but thirty months. 


3. The Swadesamitran, of the 10th Apri, ar aa of “e* speech said 

Ba ie to have been delivere the new Governor of 
omasrebaehco wet memconouash British East Africa, in ohh he expresses himself 
openly against the grant of equal privileges in: that Government and the 
municipal bodies there to the Indians, and observes:—What does this mean? 
It is the Indians that reelaimed East Africa and made it fit for the colonization of 
the British, and judging therefore from the standpoint of righteousness and 
justice the Indians there should be in a better position than the British. Still what 
the Indians demand is only equal privileges with others, and is it fair or does it 
connote royal justice to say that the Indians should be kept only at a lower level ? 
The feeling of the people is already running high in India and if, to this be added 
the struggle of the Indians in East Africa, it 1s for the Viceroy and the British 
statesmen to ponder over what consequences it may lead to. And again will the 
aforesaid speech of the Governor of East Africa reflect credit on any one if it 


comes to be known at the Peace Conference? Will it not stain the good name of 
the British ? 


4. Remarking that the acceptance by the Canadian Government of the 
na ..- 1  Gecision of the Imperial War Conference in 1918, 
: an ee in the British ‘that the minor wives and children of the Indian 
settlers in the colonies should be recognised as the 
subjects of the Colonial Government, will doubtless secure some convenience for 
the Indians there, the Hindu Nesan, of the 10th April, refers also to the Australian 
Government having granted some concessions to the Indian students going to 
that colony and, observing that the South African Government alone still cling 
to their old policy, adds :—It is a matter for regret that the Government of South 
Africa have ignored even the help rendered by the Indian forces in securing for 
them the German colonies in Africa and failed to sympathise with the Indians. 
It is not fair to make a difference in status between the people of different 
countries forming part of the same empire. The only proper course will be for 
the Government of India to insist upon the Indians being granted the same 
privileges as citizens that are enjoyed by. all people in the British Empire. 


5. Referring to the rr - the Philippine delegation by Mr. Baker at 
eo ashington and to the willingness of President 
the Faees Seepeetem. Wilson to grant the Philippines independence, the 
Andhrapairika, ot the 10th April, remarks:—. . . It is necessary to know the 
reason which has led President Wilson to think that the Philippine Islands are fit 
to receive independence so soon. It is strange that there eal be men even 
among us who think that we are not fit for complete Provincial self-government 
at least, after having enjoyed the benefits of British rule for the last 150 years. 
a It the Indian Reforms Bill does not contain the moderate demands of the 
Congress, the Reforms cannot satisfy the people in the present conditions. 
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6. Referring to the Chinese claims at the Peace Conference, the Andhrapatrika, 
of the 11th April, writes under this heading :— 
Differences are cropping up between China and 
Japan at the Peace Conference. It is monstrous that the Western nations 
should exact enormous sums of money, from China for all these years under the 
retext that the Chinese people rebelled against some missionaries long ago and 
killed them. It was Germany which was forward in oppressing China. The 
Allies should not, therefore, have any hesitation in having this burden removed 
from China which fought on their side against Germany. 


7. Referring under this banet 3 .* 0 rumours about the departure of 
| resident Wilson for the United States without 
What & te ame? signing the Peace Treaty, the Andhrapatrika, of the 

14th April, observes that in view of the deliberations of the Peace Conference over 
unimportant details to the neglect of such vital and far-reaching questions as the 
application of the princi le of self-determination and the establishment of ever- 
lasting peace and justice in the world, the belief is gaining ground all over that 
the Conference is brushing aside the principles of Doctor Wilson, and that it will 
be no surprise, if under such circumstances, the rumour turns out to be true that 
the President is going away disgusted with the Conference. With Bolshevism in 
full swing in Russia and Austria, threatening to overtake Germany at any 
moment, the paper apprehends serious troubles, if President Wilson also leaves 
for America at the present juncture. 


The claims of China. 


1I.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(d) Education. 


8. The Desabhimani, of the 29th March, comments as follows in its English 
columns on the Government Order about the 
The Educational Conference recommendations of this Conference :—The Gov- 
of 2026, ernment Order on the resolutions of the Educational 
Conference which has been recently published three years after its session in 
Madras in March 1916 is rather disappointing and falls short of the expectations 
of the public. The Government have rejected the proposals of the Conference 
which even three years ago had been thought to be inadequate but now are 
absolutely insufficient and out of date. The unusual length of time taken by the 
Government to pass its final orders on the recommendations of the Conference 
shows a lack of enthusiasm on their part in speedily carrying into effect measures 
calculated to improve the elementary and secondary education in this Presidency, 
and the solutions offered by the Government on such pressing questions of vital 
importance seem so retrograde and unsympathetic in their character as to rouse in 
the mind of the public a feeling of resentment. The official majority in the con- 
stitution of the or see had already led to the rejection of a large number of 
measures calculated for the encouragement of elementary and secondary education, 
put forward by the non-officials. Even such of the resolutions which the officials 
and non-officials thought to be quite necessary, the Government have thought it 
necessary to modify and reject in some cases. ‘The chief recommendation of the 
Conference which the Government have adopted without qualification is the 
abrogation of the last paragraph of rule 99 of the Educational Rules restricting 
the admission of pupils from Elementary to Secondary schools, as in practice it 
seldom achieves the object with which it was framed. 

The Conference had recommended that “for the purpose of granting fee 
concessions to indigent pupils of marked ability, expenditure by managing bodies 
on scholarships up to a Rimit of 10 per cent of the fee income reckoned at standard 
rates be considered as legitimate expenditure for the purpose of assessing the 
Grants that might be paid tu a school, provided that the scheme for the award of 
scholarships or fee concessions has received the approval of the Director of Public 
Instruction.” Even this resolution solely intended to benefit indigent pupils of 
marked ability, the Government has expressed its inability to accept. Ata time 
when there is a great demand for the introduction of a scheme for free and 
compulsory primary education, this apathetic attitude of the Government is 
inexplicable. After a decade of ceaseless agitation against the shortconungs of the 
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Grant-in-aid Code to satisfy the growing needs of the country, it has to be 
remarked that very little wool has been gathered after much cry. | 
9. The Dravidan, of the 9th April, reproduces the substance of the leader of 
the Justice of the 8th idem on this subject, which 
Primary edacation and the oxpresses surprise at the statement of Diwan 
Panchamas. Bahadur P. Rajagopala Achariyar at the last 
meeting of the Legislative Council that great difficulty is experienced in enforcing 
the admission of Panchama pupils into elementary schools, and, attributing the 
backward condition of the Panchamas in the matter of education to the fact that 
the Educational Department of the Government of Madras has long been under 
Brahman influence, remarks that, while Panchamas are freely admitted into 
schools in the Mysore State, there can be no difficulty in enforcing it here and 
suggests that even the alleged difficulty can be removed by the Government and 
the municipalities issuing orders that Panchamas should be admitted into all their 
schools. 
10. Remarking that money is often collected in this country in the name 
of public good, though no benefit really accrues to 
The _ national the people therefrom, and, citing the collection of 
movomens. money for the case of Mr. Tilak ae Sir Valen- 
tine Chirol, the payment of Rs. 75,000 to the Labour Party in England and the 
collection of funds for the national education movement as instances of it, the 
Sirtirutiam, of the 26th March, observes:—In the case of Mr. Tilak, the loss in- 
curred by one individual was made out to be one incurred by the world, which is 
not proper. Is the payment, made to the Labour Party again a bribe to them ; or 
did they, being poor, seek the bounty of the Indians? At the time this amount 
was paid, the 2 senile in Bombay were dying in hundreds and it would have 
if it had been paid to them. Coming to the national 
education movement, they collected a large amount last year, and are doing it 
even this year, though no one has explained till now what is meant by national 
education. Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal has declared that this movement is not a 
workable one, and we understand the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sadasiva Ayyar has 
got out of the movement. Ifthe children of the higher classes come out of the 
English schools and colleges and join the national ones, others will not hesitate 
to follow them. Otherwise this movement is evidently cnly a fraudulent attempt 
to deprive others of the benefits of a civilised education. 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


11. Appreciating the action of the Government in having finally recognized 
the necessity of village panchayats and decided to 
give a legal status to them, the Desabhakian, of the 
8th April, observes :—The Government were till now pleading that the villagers 
were not sufficiently educated and were consequently unfit to take up the village 
administration. But the fact that there are now in every village a sufficient 
number of persons fit to work on a village panchayat has necessitated their 
conferring on these men the rights to which they are entitled. Past experiment 
again has proved that village panchayats are capable of doi good work. We 
hope the Government will help the new panchayats with funds in the beginning, 


as no good will result from the establishment of such bodies unless they are given 
financial facilities. 


12. The Hindu Nesan, of the 10th April, is not satisfied at the statement 
made by the Government at the meeting of the 


local Legislative Council on the 18th ultimo, that 
Bills would shortly be introduced embodying the priaciples laid down in the 


resolution of the Government of India on local self-government with such changes 
as are necessitated by the conditions of this Presidency, and, quoting certain 
portions of the above resolution, remarks:—The Local Government have not 
evinced an enthusiasm till now in the matter of establishing panchayats. They 
do not seem to have carried out the wish of the Government of India in this 
att ba __It was pointed out on behalf of the Government that the Government of 

ndia did not expect that all the recommendations made in their resolution should 


education 


Village panchayats. 


Local self-government. 
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be given effect to immediately. ‘The hesitation of the Local Government as 
evidenced by this statement and their action regarding the Madras City Municipal 
Bill give room to serious doubts. Though the Government profess to be more 
liberal now in this matter than before, they do not seem to have given up the 
distrust: which they have long had in the people. They do not err on the side of 
taking an active interest in reforming the local boards or developing local self- 
government. Every one easily complains that the people have not yet acquired 
the capacity of managing the affairs of their own place. But who is there to note 


that the bureaucracy have not given any opportunity or afforded any facility for 
the people to be trained in self-government ? 


13. The Hindu Nesan reproduces, in its issue of the 12th April, the substance 
of the comments of New India of the 10th idem 
taking exception to the Government having practi- 
cally forced the Madras Corporation to use steam engines for its drainage works 
and not electrical plant, and asks whether this is an instance of the Government 
ag greater privileges of self-government to municipalities and other 
ies. 
14. The leading article in the ‘e i TH of the vm April, observes that the 
total membership of 34 and the elected membershi 
The Malnter Seesh Senets. of 16 out of the 34 in the District Board of Malabar 
are both quite inadequate to represent a population of over 28 lakhs of people in 
the district. It is not known what principles are followed in fixing these 
things. It is over ten years now since the Government began to try and reform 
the Local Boards Act of 1884. But even the provisions of that Act have not been 
fully utilized anywhere. Past events show clearly that Government moves in 
this matter with fear and diffidence. 


Self-government in Madras. 


(g) Forests. 


15. The Hindu Nesan, of the 5th April, reproduces the same sentiments as 
Ti beaks to Yodo are contained in the leader of Mew India of the 

pee oe ee 3rd idem referring to recommendations made by 
the Board of Forestry for utilising the enormous resources available in the forests 
in India. | 


(h) Railways. 


16. Referring to the statement of Mr. Fisher in the House of Commons 
about the institution, of an inquiry regarding the 

) management of Indian Railways, the Andhrapatrika, 
of the 11th April, remarks:—. . . The sooner the management of Railways 
is taken out of the hands of English Companies, the more advantageous will it 
be for the people. 


Railways. 


(j) Salt and Abkari. 


17. Expressing its surprise at the observations made by the Hon’ble Mr. 
The drink evil R. B. W ood at the last meeting of thelocal Legislative 

, ae Council regarding the consumption of drink, the 
Desabhattan, of the 10th April, says:—Our friends would not have forgotten that 
the poor had to suffer much when this gentleman was the Director of Civil 
Supplies, and he has now met the complaint of the non-official members in the 
Legislative Council against the increase in the consumption of drink by the state- 
ment that it is a mistake to condemn drinking as an evil habit and that the 
members would approve of the habit if they, instead of working with the mind, 
have todo manual work. If the argument of Mr. Wood is correct, have all 
people, who do manual labour, taken to drink? If the ruler of Bhavanagar, who 
as effected reforms to check the habit of drinking among his subjects, had known 
that Mr. Wood has this special knowledge about drink, he would have consulted 
him before introducing the reforms! Mr. Wood has not stopped with this, but 
as stated also that no Government would agree to adopt the dangerous course 
of doing away with the consumption of drink altogether. It is really reprehen- 
sible that the member in charge of the Excise Department in the Board of 
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Are we to conclude from his 
observation, that the reduction in the number of shops for the last few years has 
led to an increase in the illicit trade in liquor, that he intends to increase the 
number of toddy and liquor shops? True it is that the larger the number of 
these shops, the greater will be the income of the Government. But is it to their 
profit or to the welfare of their subjects that the Government should pay the 
foremost attention? It is in no way desirable that the Government should 
increase their income, while the people are feeling the effects of poverty and 
ignorance. Though the reforms till now introduced by the Government have 
resulted in a reduction of the number of shops, the number of those taking to 
drink has been increasing. Sir Alexander Cardew, while declaring that the 
views expressed by Mr. Wood are not those of the Government, is non-plussed 
as to how to recoup the loss that will result by the abolition of drink, seeing 
that the land-tax and excise duty happen to be the main sources of income for 
the Government. He need have no fear at all on this account. The excise 
duty will not disappear all at once, as he expects. If the Government arrange to 
get rid of the consumption of liquor within a period of ten years, they can within 
that time devise other sources of income. This will not cause any hardship to 
the people either, as they will have only to pay in some other form what they are 
now paying as excise duty. And again, instead of spending their money and 
spoiling their morals, as is the case now, they will improve the morals then. Sir 
Alexander Cardew has not perhaps noted that the Government of India have been 
carrying on their administration quite well, in spite of their losing an income of 
£17,000,000 every year from the opium trade. Will Lord Willingdon at least, 
who thinks that he is occupying his position only for benefiting the Indians, 
attend to this matter and introduce the necessary reforms? But there will be 
one difficulty for the Government and that is that, as the prohibition of drink 
will lead to the illicit manufacture of liquor, they will have to watch such manu- 
facturers very carefully. It is the duty of the Government to get rid of a cruel 
habit which spoils the life of the people. 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 12th April, comments in the same strain on this 
subject and citing the abolition of cocaine trade by the Government, suggests 


aa desirability of steps being taken to put an end to the trade in toddy and 
iquor. 


(4) General. 


18. Adyerting to the resolution moved in the session of the Madras Legisla- 
tive Council held on the 13th March 1919 by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Ranga Achariyar requesting the Local 
: Government to apply to the Government of India 
for an annual grant for the improvement of industries in this Presidency and also to 
the reply of Sir Alexander Cardew thereto, the Vartakamitran, of the 20th March, 
observes :—If the Honourable Members had only noticed the trend of the 
Imperial Budget, there would have been no need for suchq uestions. When the 
representative members in the Imperial Legislative Council asked for aid for the 
improvement of industries and education in India, they were told that the matter 
was left in the hands of the Provincial Governments, while the latter complain that 
adequate provision is not made by the Imperial Government. ‘The war expenses 
interfere with everything. Though the war has ended, still our expenditure on 
it continues. ‘The Government consider it a primary duty to meet all expendi- 
ture connected with the war, because under the peace proposals India is to get 
the ‘mandatory trustee’s’ place in respect of the improvement of the Asiatic 
countries such as Mesopotamia and East Persia. It is natural that increase in 
status involves increase in expenditure. But it is not known what benefit India 
will derive from this honour. Apart from this, Sir James Meston has made a 
provision in the budget for a victory loan of 100 lakhs of pounds to meet 
unforeseen charges, and there is scope to raise another loan called the Peace Loan 
if further charges have to be met. Are we to get back the railway materials 
taken to the western theatres of war in Asia? If we claim these back, we have 
to lose the position of ‘ mandatory trustee’, to maintain which we ourselves have 


Improvement of Provincial 
industries. 
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to make good our losses. For this, a provision of 176 lakhs of pounds has been 
made in the Imperial Budget for 1919-20. At the present stress for money, it is 
not known how the Government of India will be willing to sanction one crore of 
rupees for the improvement of industries in this Presidency. 

The income from the excess profits tax is estimated at 6 million pounds. 
Thus, while the Government of India are getting 9 crores of rupees in this way, 
why should they not sanction one crore for the improvement of industries ? 
It does not speak well of Sir Alexander Cardew’s experience tu say that, 
because the Imperial Government have declined to sanction 30 lakhs of rupees 
for the improvement of roads, they will not sanction any allotment for 
the development of industries. But his final words are worth noting. They are 
to the effect that we should understand that, until the losses of the war are 
recouped, no appreciable aid for items such as industries, education and sanita- 
tion can be expected either from the Imperial or the Provincial Government. 
There is no doubt that until then, we should continue to be in the same backward 
state. 


19. Observing that the means adopted by the Government for the improve- 

ment of agriculture are generally said to be 
ineffective, the Hindu Nesan, of the 2nd April, 
| writes :—IJt is the opinion of the Indians that, as 
long as the Government do not try to educate the villagers so as to create an 
interest in them in this direction, all their actions will lead to mere waste of 
money. So, the remedy for this lies in education which is not a thing that can 
be had in a day. Even if education is made compulsory throughout the country, 
it will take several years for the agriculturists to secure the necessary knowledge, 
by means of education, to understand the results of researches made by Govern- 
ment and the benefits of model farms maintained by Government in some 
places. In the meantime, such farms should be established at least at the 
rate of one for each taluk if all the people should be benefited by them, and 
this in turn requires an increase in the staff of the Agricultural department. If 
model farms are started in several places and if agriculturists are taught improved 
methods of cultivation, it will create a desire in them for working in that direc- 
tion. Having once stirred up this desire, the Government should devise means 
to supply them good manure at cheap rates. At present, bones and castor-cakes 
are being freely exported to foreign countries. Another important manuring 
stuff which is required besides these is sodium nitrate. It should be ascertained 
where it can be obtained in India and in what quantities, and steps should be 
taken for producing it on a large scale. Unless this is done, it will not become 
cheap, in which case the farmers cannot purchase and use the same. 


20. Referring with satisfaction to the decision of the Madras High Court 
Doctor Veradarajula Nayudu. Setting aside his conviction and the proceedings 
of the lower court in, connexion therewith, the 
Swadesamitran, of the 4th April, observes :—It must be known who is responsible 
for the physical hardship, mental anxiety and pecuniary loss caused to Doctor 
Varadarajulu Nayudu by the very hasty action of somebody in having unlawfully 
issued , in the name of the Government, an order by wire which only the 
Governor in Council is competent toissue. Apart from this, even the persun that 
granted the sanction did so without ascertaining what exactly Doctor Nayudu 
a, It is not without some!object that the Criminal Procedure Code prescribes 
that the sanction of the Governor in Council should be obtained before prosecut- 
rs one on a charge of sedition. The Governor in Council should decide whether 
the action or the words of the accused are likely to cause disaffection and also 
whether, in the interests of the public or of the State, it is necessary to take 
Proceedings against him. It may be that a particular individual has committed a 
aditious act; but at the same time it may not be desirable to take action against 
a It is only for this that the law requires the sanction of Government being 
odtained prior to the institution of proceedings against offences under section 
“A, Indian Penal Code. Convicting and imprisoning the subjects of His Majesty 

#8 @ result of the proceedings not taken in accordance with the law, amount to a 
contravention of the law. When a lower court convicts a person believing that 
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ne is the real offender, and this conviction is set aside in the appellate court, then 
it is no mistake on the part of the lower court, as it honest] believed that the 
accused was guilty. But when a Magistrate allows proceedings to. go on ing 
case instituted by one without the necessary authority, and convicts the accused, 
he transgresses the law. Hence it is not strange that Mr. Nargunam acted in 
this way. From the judgment of the Hon’ble the Chief Justice, it is seen that 
all these hardships and losses to the accused were the result of the action taken 
by an officer of a far higher status than that of Mr. Nargunam, without realisin 
his duties properly. _If occasion has arisen for the Judges to enter into the details 
of the case, they would have found out that even the speeches in question were not 
seditious in character; and if a decision had been secured to that effect, it would 
certainly have been far better. We trust that the Government without gettin 
enraged at the failure of their cause will elect to act fairly. If, without hastily 
rushing to prosecute Doctor Nayudu, the Governor and the members of the 
Executive Council had considered about his speeches, they might have decided 
not to take any action at all against him, and waste of public funds could have 
been avoided. No opportunity would then have occurred fur the consequences 
that followed. We come that, hereafter at least, the members of Government 
would realise that a single error led to such untoward consequences and that it is 
as much their duty as it is-that of the people to act according to law. It is need- 
less for us to point out that Doctor Nayudu by having had to suffer a short 
imprisonment, though unlawfully, shines with better lustre than before. 


In hailing with delight the acquittal of Doctor Varadarajulu Nayudu, the 
Desabhaktan, of the 4th April, observes :--Mr. Justice Sadasiva Ayyar has written 
an independent judgment iu this case, in the course of which he has made 
comments on the application of the prosecution for adducing additional evidence 
and on the applicability of the law in the matter. His statement that the law in 
respect of the offence of sedition should be enforced with due regard to the 
exigencies of the times is commendable. We trust that the Government before 
charging either Doctor Varadarajulu Nayudu or any other person will ponder 
over the rare words of Mr. Justice Sadasiva Ayyar more than once, and abstain 
from causing unrest similar to that caused in South India by the case which has 
now ended satisfactorily. 

The same paper, of the 5th April, observes :—The cases which the bureaucrats 
bring against the patriots share the fate of a tortoise in boiling water. Seeiug 
that the cases against Mr. Asaf Ali, Mr. Vaidya and our Doctor have been decided 
in favour of the accused in the {higher tribunais, would the bureaucrats grow wise 


at least hereafter? It is certain that they will not, for the Rowlatt Law has come 
into existence. 


In dealing with this subject, the Hindu Nesan, of the 5th April, comments 
almost in the same strain as the Swadesamiran, of the 4th idem, and remarks 
that the way in which the Government of Lord Pentland have dealt with the 


shooting incident at Madura in connexion with the trial of Varadarajulu Nayudu 
is not satisfactory. ) 


The Lokopakari, of the 7th April, also welcomes the acquittal of Doctor 
Varadarajulu Nayudu. 


Referring to the acquittal of Mr. Varadarajulu Nayudu by the Madras 


= High Court, the Hitakarini, of the 6th April, says 

aia Vareterniny ay udu. under this heading jg eee oak to hear 
this news. How well it would be to put Mr. Chenchayya also on trial and decide 
one way or the other. Is it not against the spirit of British justice that a person 


should pine in jail from year to year without any trial and without any charge 
having been framed against him ?. , 


Adverting to the Varadarajulu Nayudu sedition case and the acquittal of 


ie Weeden l. _ the accused by the Madras High Court, the 

Rag ; adel eps Swadeshabhimani, of the llth A ril expresses its 
gratification and highly eulogises the judgment of the High Court and further 
remarks that Government are wrong in suspecting the educated classes as seditious, 
and that it is only the tender susceptibilities of the officialdom that make it find- 
sedition in what is merely a strong criticism of Government measures. 
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21. The Draridan, of the 4th April, writes under this heading as follows :-- 

It is well-known that there have been political 
uprests in our country during the past five years 
and a certain selfish set of people styled Home 
Rulers have sprung up. They strove to get complete liberty in administrative 
matters. ‘The non-Brahmans of the country, who were for many centuries, kept 
down by caste restrictions, without even tasting the sweets of happiness and 
getting education, have been enabled by degrees, with the assistance of the British 
Government, to remove these disabilities. But the time has not vet come for all our 
difficulties to disappear completely. While we were in expectation of better days, 
it is clear that, by means of thei: mantras and devices, they conspired to dupe the 
Englishmen, seize the Government and lower our position by establishing rigid 
principles of caste 1n our own land. But, by the grace of the Almighty, their 
mischievous intenntions were not successful. Some of these, however, with the 
idea of getting opulent by securing high posts, have ingratiated themnelves with 
Mr: Montagu. So, we understand that the Home Rulers, who are false patriots, 
have gradually left the Home Rule party and are; under the name of ° Montagu- 
moderates,’ working at present with a determination to get high appointments with 
rich salaries. Are not these big salaries to be met from Government revenues, 
which in themselves are made of the taxes paid by the ryots by the sweat of their 
brow? There is, therefore, every reuson for our people to fee] anxious’ about this 
and to demand rights and equality of treatment in the matter of reforms. Who 
can object to‘the legitimacy of such a demand? ‘The Montagu-moderates have 
just organized a league in Madras known as the Madras Liberal League, and these 
are said to be the people that will correctly represent to the Government the views 
of our country ! | 


22. The Dravidan, of the 4th April, writes:—The Satyagraha movement 
occupies at present the foremost place in the field 
of Indian politics. Every one is aware of the 
untoward plight brought by Satyagraha at Delhi. We have repeatedly urged that 
itis but a mad doctrine. The /ndian Mirror characterises this movement as an 
unwise step. When a foolish movement is set on foot in full swing, the conse- 
will indeed be dangerous as may be seen from the recent incidents at 

elhi. The Government should take necessary precautions to avert such dangers. 
We should not in the least encourage either Satyagraha or national education. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 5th April, observes:—It is certain that this 
country is now suffering for its past sins. Otherwise, there is no need for the 
authorities tv be obstinate in enacting the Rowlatt Law entertaining strong sus- 
picions about the most docile of people. It is nothing but the result of our 
past ‘sins that the British, who waged war with the object of helping all the 
countries in the world, should have come forward to deprive the Indians, who 
helped them in the war, of even their present status. So, it is necessary for us to 
purify ourselves to get rid of that sin. Fasting is considered to be an effective 
atonement by all religionists. So, if we fast to-morrow, we can extricate ourselves 
from the bondage of our past actions. 

Then observing that, when in Delhi Swami Shraddananda offerred himself to 
be fired at by the troops that threatened to do so, the weapons in their hands 
became futile, and that, when in an affray between the Moors and the French in 
North Africa the former threw down their arms and marched towards the caanon 
of the enemies asking them to kill them, the French declined to fire at them, the 
paper continues :—-So, if all the thirty-three crores of people in this country 
should simultaneously get convinced that they will rise from their low condition, 
there is no*doubt that they willdo so. Do not be provoked with the Government 
who, being unable to understand our greatness and quietness, slight us. We 
should make our attempts with a firm mind so that our vow may make them 
change their minds. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 5th April, observes:—Thbe authorities have 
explained that, at Delhi when the mob continued to throw brick-bats in spite of 
warnings not to do so, it became necessary to use guns. While this appears to be 


Selfish motive but not 
patriotism. 


The Satyagraha vow. 


the case at Delhi, let us see what happened in London. A telegraphic news hae 
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been received of an affray which took place a few days ago between the troopers 
and the Police. Even when the affray became serious, the Police are said to have 
defended themselves only with batons, and no guns seemed to have been re- 
quisitioned or loss of life caused, while in Delhi guns mounted on motor-cars were 
brought to the scene and fire-arms used. 


The Desabhaktan and the Swadevamitran, of the 2nd April, publish in 
Tamil the proceedings of a public meeting held at 
the Madras Beach on the Ist idem to concert 
measures for the observance of the Satyagraha day at Madras on the 6th idem 
and consider about the recent disturbances at Delhi. 


Madras, The Satyagraha vow. | 
2nd April 1919. 


a The Swadesamitran, of the 3rd April, publishes an extract from a 
$r April 1919. Communication appearing in the Bombay Chronicle, in which a Mussalman points 
out how the fast on the Satyagraha day advocated by Mr. Gandhi is in keeping 

with the doctrines of the Islamic faith and remarking that the mind of the people 

should be disabused of the impression that the Government are infallible, exhorts 

his coreligionists to observe a fast on the Satyagraha day to connote the fact of 


the statesmanship and justice of a civilised Government having come to naught 
in this country. 


Po The Swadesamitran, of the 2nd April, publishes the proceedings of a public 
ond, 8rd & Sth meeting held ut Madura on the 3!st Marcb 1919 to exhort the people to observe . 
pAprilis19. the Satyagraha day on the 6th April 1919, while the Swadesamitran, as well as the 
Madras, '  Desabhaktan, of the 3rd idem, publish the proceedings of a public meeting held at 
$rd April 1919. “Tanjore on the Ist idem for the same purpose. The Swadesamitran of the ith 
April, also publishes the proceedings of a public meeting held at Madura on the 
lst idem at which one Mr. Sundaram Pillai is reported to have condemned the 


Rowlatt Law in strong language while exhorting the people to take to Satyagraha 
vow as the only remedy to get rid of it. 


_ The ‘Swadesamitran, of the 5th April, publishes a communication, from the 
6th April 1919. pen of a correspondent, who institutes a comparison between the Satyagraha vow 

inculcated by Mr. Gandhi and the conduct of Druva in an ancient puranic story, 
who is said to have concentrated his mind upon the meditation of God and 


succeeded in his object of winning the love of his father, that had rejected him 
listening to the wily advice of his second wife. 
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“ 22. The Hindu Nesan, of the 4th April, observes :—There are many among 
4th April 1919. 


The Tndign Medical Service. the Indians who have attained efficiency in medical 

science. ‘he doubt arises as to how many import- 
ant appointments with high salaries in the Medical Department will be available 
to them. The opinion of the people on this subject has been expressed on many 
occasions and'in ne places during the last twenty or thirty years, and this is to 
the effect that the Civil and the Military Service in the Medical Department 
should be separated from each other. At the time the Public Services Commission 
was formed, 79 per cent of the higher posts in the Medical Department were held 
by the Indian Medical Service, 83 per cent by the Indian Subordinate Medical 
Department, and the rest by the Civil officers. Such an arrangement is not in 
vogue either in England or even in Germany where militarism is rampant. Is 
any further proof needed to show the uselessness of the present system, than the 
difficulties that resulted when the Indian Medical Service officers were sent to the 
field in the recent war? When we consider also about the fact that all the pro- 
fessorships in the Medical Colleges of this country are in the hands of the Indian 
Medical Service officers, the inconveniences and difficulties resulting from this 
system appear to be very serious. Further, the main defect of the present system 
is that capable Indians have no scope now for displaying their skill or for 
developing it. ‘T'he Indians have been complaining of this matter for a very long 
time. In 1907-1908, Lord Morley suggested to the Government of India the 
desirability of taking steps to gradually raise to the Indian Medical Service cadre 


‘civil medical men who have studied and passed thei Reet etage ie = 
the Government of India did not pay any pinay aR ances -elhgglh nog UE 


1a did not pay eed even to his suggestion. Mr. Justice 
Abdur Rahim has stated in his minute of dissent that, according to the naleree 
proposed by the Public Services Commission, the Civil Medical: Service will 
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continue as at present in the hands of the Indian Medical Service officers alone 
and that there will be no change in the existing state of things except only a 
change of designation. Another Indian member of the Commission has suggested 
that one-third of the = appointments in the Medical Department may be given 
to the Indian Medical Service officers and the rest distributed between public 
servants working in the Civil Medical Department and private practitioners. But 
the members of the Medical Council in England being very influential men, they 
have obtained a promise from Mr. Montagu to safeguard the interests of the 
Britishers in the Indian Medical Service, and appoint them to high posts to a 
large extent. * ee the Medical Services Committee is considering about the 
number by which Military Medical officers may be increased and the number of 
private medical practitioners in England and India who can be provided with 
appointments. We are afraid whether, under the pretext of making reform, they 
will retain the old system with increased rigour. 


24. The Dravidan w—e€ in Tamil, in its issues of the 27th, 28th, 29th 

3 and 3ist March, an article contributed to the Modern 

eee Bie by Sir P. C. Ray criticising the report of 

this Commission, while the Swadesamitrun, of the 29th March and the 5th April, 
publishes an abstract of the same in Tamil in parts. 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 3rd April, summarises in its leader the arguments 
contained in the above criticism. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 12th April, publishes 

The Indian Industries Com- 1 Tamil the last portion of the summary of Doctor 

mission. P. C. Ray’s criticism’ of the report of the Indian 
Industries Commission. 


25. The Desabhaktan, of the 3rd April, publishes a long communication, from 
the pen of a correspondent, who contrasts the 
present condition of women in India with that of 
women in ancient days here and attributing the existing state of affairs to the 
effects of western civilisation and education, appeals to the men to educate the 
women in politics and convince them of the efficacy of passive resistance, which, 
inthe opinion of the writer, every one in India should take up “to restore 
Mother Bharata to her ancient glory ”’. | 


26. Observing that three Indian Civil Service officers have till now resigned 
es their appointments under the Government of India 
Indian Civil Service officers and taken to trade, the Desabhaktan, of the .5th 
ie Gade. April, remarks:—The westerners, who come for 
high appointments in India, are already being given rich salaries. Seeing that 
the Indian Civil Service officers take to trade now, the Government of India may 
even offer them higher salaries. It is commendable ina way that the Indian 
Civil Service officers have given up their appointments and taken to trade. 
Instead of continuing in their office avd taking part in the Indian Civil Service 
agitation, they have gone to trade so that they may increase their income. Will 
their brethren too follow them ? 


Observing that three I.C.S. officers a me to wa ares rune] 

appointments and taken to trade, the Lokopakari, 

a” LCS. officers and trade. a er 7th April, writes:—Perhaps under the 

impression that it will not be easy for them to get higher posts hereafter, they 

have decided to amass a fortune through trade. Until responsible government is 

established in India, what if the I.C.S. party take to any field? They will be 
inflyencial everywhere. 


27. The Desabhaktan, of the 5th April, writes :—The number of those interned 
under the Defence of#India Act has of late been 
increasing. In many cases the offender himself 

does not know what for he has been , in custody. While so, how are the 
members of his family to know of it? There is no limit to the grief caused by 
is cruel Act on account of the separation of wives from their husbands, mothers 
their sons and sisters from their brothers. Some of those interned, unable 


The women of India. 


Political prisoners. 


to bear the misery, become mentally upset-and disfigured and die. When these 
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things are considered, it has to be doubted whether the authorities have a grain 
of mercy in them. | | 


298. The Uravidan, of the 5th April, refers to the existing split in the 
Congress camp and the starting of the Liberal Leag ue 
in the City and remarks that it only proves that the 
so-called union of the Indians exhibited in the Congress, of which the Home 
Rulers, the Brahmans and their followers were always boasting, 1s a glaring false. 
hood and prays the Government to grant communal representation through 
communul electorates at least after properly realising the present situation. 


29. Referring to the several political parties that have of late sprung up in 
this country and to the views expressed by Lord 
Willingdon about the moderates and the extremists 
at a dinner given to him on the eve of his departure from London, the Vatsyamitran, 
of the 24th March, observes that many of the moderates 1n tls country are being 
patronized and drawn by the authorities to their side, that one of these moderates 
has been raised to the peerage and that there is a rumour of some more bein 
similarly raised, and adds:—It is not the wish of the extremists to get a 
democratic form of Government as described by Lord Willingdon, but it is their 
wish to get liberty which is enjoyed by other colonies subject to the Empire. It 
has to be inferred from the words of the bureaucrats that they are not in favour of 
granting complete responsibility to Indians, but that by responsible government 
they mean only entrusting certain useless departments to Indian management 
and exacting work from them subjecting them to the control of the Executive. 
We trust, therefore, that the Indians will, without being led away by the words 
of the bureaucrats who are creating factions, come forward to settle their own 
differences and work for the progress of the country. 


30. Remarking that the letter written to the Director of Civil Supplies 

The food eituati through the Union Chairman of Karaikkudi by a 

pee eee member of the local union panchayat, agreeing to 

sell to the poor at cost price foodstuffs to the extent of a lakh of rupees, was of no 
avail and that a communication to the District Magistrate regarding kerosene oil 
shared the same fate, the Vatsyamitran, of the 24th March, writes :—Though 
Directors of Civil Supplies have been appointed in all provinces, yet without 
ascertaining the local conditions in the matter of foodstuffs and arranging to get 
articles from outside, they are still considering over the matter. It is not known 
what the people have to do until these officers come toa decision. ‘They have 
found out their mistake through the Conference. ‘The restrictions imposed by 
them cause more harm than good to the people. Though well-to-do people 


offer to spend money and help the poor, the Government are unable to afford 
the necessary supply of foodstuffs. 


Referring to the observation said to have beep made by Lord Willingdon, 


nae before he left Bombay, that he regretted his having 

a ne to leave without relieving the aren caused by 
famine there and pointing to the fact that the situation has not changed even 
after his return to India, the Swadesamitran, of the Yth April, remarks that it 
would doubtless be an auspicious beginning for his administration in this 
Presidency, if he would extend to the people here the same sympathy that he 
expressed to those of Bombay and adds :—We expected that the food situation of 
the Presidency would be considered well at the last session of the local Legislative 
Council. But, as usual, the Government gained a victory by the strength of 
their majority and they do not seem to have realized the condition here. The 
prices of many indispensable articles are now two or three times what they were 
some months back. The faidpre of rg does not seem to be the only reason for 

1 


this. ‘There is a loud complaint that the prices of several articles have risen on 


account of the restrictions imposed by the Government. The import of rice from 
Burma has not reduced the 


price of local rice for only a small portion of the 


former is sold by the retail bazaarmen, the remainder, being sold as usual by the 
importers to mufassal merchant’ for prices higher than those prescribed by the 
Director of Civil Supplies, 


though receipts are obtained by them from the merchants 


The union of the Congress. 
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for the prices fixed by him. It is said that the trade in respect of other com- 
modities like chillies has also become a very lucrative one on account of the 
certificates issued by the .irector. It is reported that, when one succeeds in 
getting a licence to export chillies, he is sure to become rich, though we cannot 
vouch for the truth of this statement. When the individual who sends an article 
is different from him that gets the certificates can it not be inferred that it is for 
some substantial consideration that it changed hands? It is rumoured that the 
applicants for certificates are being helped by the subordinate staff and this is also 
said to be one of the causes for the increase in the prices of articles requiring 
certificates. ‘Though we cannot be sure of the truth of these allegations they 
doubtless indicate the urgency for an investigation by the authorities. A bag of 
gingelly seeds, that was selling for Rs. 15 sume months back, now sells for Rs. 30 
or more. Is it due to failure of crop, or the fact that a few persons have purchased 
and stocked all the quantity available? If the latter is the case, have not the 
Government the power to interfere? The condition will become more stressful 
in a few months, for harvested crops will be available now which will not be the 
case a few months hence. ‘The rise in prices may therefore become unbearable 
by the people, and pinching hunger will tell even upon their mind. Before 
things come to this pass, will Lord Willingdon understand the situation well by 
stopping his trip to the hills for a time and afford relief? If he does so and appease 
hunger, he will be praised by many. If not, it will only give room to the 
mageoues that the richly-paid officials are indifferent towards the hardships of 
the people. 

The Hindu Nesan, of the 9th April, contains a leader on this subject in which Hrmovv Near, 
it says that the resolutions of the Food-stuffs Conference recently held have been 4, poo 
more baneful than beneficial in their results, in that they created an impression : 
among the merchants that there was a further fall in the supply of articles and 
made some of them speculate by purchasing large stocks, with the object of 
making higher profits later which in turn has led to a further increase in prices and 
warning these speculators that, under the new system decided upon by the 
conference, the Government would fix the prices definitely and that they may 
have to share the fate of the piece-goods merchants, if they continue their game, 
asks them not to spoil the rice trade by their conduct. 

The Desabhakan, of the 9th April, also reproduces the substance of the above Dsssmaxmay, 
comments. oth April 1919, 


31. In welcoming the news that Mr. Arabinda —— has coneeee, a er DusaBuaxtan, 
' munication from the Poet Laureate of England | g¢tp apri 1919. 
ais, AeeenD Wnae. that the former would no longer be treated by the , 
British Government as he was till now, the Desabhakian, of the 5th April, 
observes :—While it is the duty of all Governments in the world to protect the 
great men in every field, the British Government alone have been neglecting the 
ett men in India and they would do well to cease to afflict several great men 


ike Mr. Arabinda Ghose at least hereafter. 


32. Remarking that the objection raised by Mr. Terrel in Parliament to Dsu2vaxmzs, 
Mr. Lala Le; Colonel Wedgewood having described Mr. Lala © 6th aprii igio. 
. Lala Lajput Rai. Lai , : 

ajput Rai asa patriot, will come as a surprise 
upon all Indians, the Desabhaktan, of the 5th April, says:—Mr. Lala Lajput Rai 
is not an anarchist as stated by Mr. Terrel. Though dubbed, as such by the 
officials in India, the Indians call him only a patriot. When persons, who have 
once been convicted, are honoured in England by being allowed to be members 
of Parliament, why should Mr. Terrel be provoked by Indian patriots being 
described as such ? Se 


_ 83. Referring to the resolution passed at the public meeting held in Madras “4syxatapomar, 
ra requesting the Government to give up the exodus 6th April 1919. 

oe to the hills at least this year in view of the present | 
famine conditions, the Mahavikatadutan, of the 5th April, observes :—It 1s not 

known whether this resolution will have any effect, or whether even for this 

Satyayraha will spring up. There is no doubt that Lord Willingdon would have 

from time to time acquainted himself with the defects in the administration of 

Madras, when he was in Bombay. While the people are suffering from famine, 
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will these (the authorities) spend their time in games and dances? What are we 
going to do if they are going to have their own ways? Though it is generally 
said that the man that has left is better than the man that remains, we expect 
that the new-comer will be better than the one that has left. The truth will be 
out in due course. . 


Referring to ‘‘the Madras Government’s exodus to the hills,” a note in 

tins tints te the tat the Samadarsi, of 5th April, remarks:—What a 

a ee great sin to compel the people who are suffering in 
masses from famine and pestilence to pay a large amount of my A in order that 
the Government of Madras may enjoy the cool air of the hills! Cannot the 
Madras Government give up the exodus to the hills at least this year? Is it 
necessary to continue this wasteful evil even in these bad times—a practice which 
gives the impression that foreign bureaucrats do not care a straw what may befall 
the natives and that they care only for their own comfort ? 

The Malayali, of the 5th April, refers to the proceedings of a public meeting 
held at Madras on the 29th March under the presidency of the Hon’ble 
Mr. B. N. Sarma with a view to request the Government to give up their hill 
exodus, and gives the summary of Mr. Ramachandra Ayyar’s speech in moving 
the resolution on the subject, in which he is reported to have said among other 
things as follows:—The money that is being squandered for the hill exodus of 
the Government is the hard-earned money of poor people, and the present 
condition of the country does not allow such extravagance. . . The Government 
exists for the welfare and prosperity of the people and should act in accordance 
with public opinion. We do not want a Government that fails to do that. 


84. While expressing its appreciation of the resignation, by Pandit Madan 

ve .. Mohan Malaviya, of his membership in the Imperial 

a ee heal of Pandit [egislative Council, the Desabhaktan, of thie 7th 
aoe Se Sey April, says :—Mr. Jinnah of the the Bombay Presi- 
dency and Pandit Malaviya of the United Provinces have resigned their seats. 
What are the representatives of other Provinces doing? How grand would it have 
been if Mr. B. N. Sarma had not withdrawn his resignation? Alas’. Are the 


representatives of this Presidency sleeping? Where has the saying gone that it 
is better to lose one’s life after losing one’s to honour ? 


Referring to the resignation, by the Hon’ble Mr. Malaviya, of his 
ae seat on the Imperial Legislative Council, the 


Hindu Nesan, of the 8th April, appreciates the 


' courage with which he has acted and adds:—By 
this Act he has proved himself to be a true Satyagrahi. Some may condemn his 


action. But it is a mistake to do so, as it isthe duty of every one to preserve 
his self-respect and patriotism, without belying his conscience. Let the Govern- 
ment ponder over the resignation of one known as a moderate of moderates, and 
the grandeur of the quiet observance of the fast, etc., last Sunday by the people 
throughout the country and repeal the Rowlatt Law at least hereafter. 


35. The Desabhaktan, of the 7th April, writes :—The soul-force of Mr. Gandhi, 


The Satyagraha day. whose inspiring effects were felt in South Africa, 


Champaran and other places and whose aim is to 
drive away from this world, by means of truth, courage and love, the devil of 


modern civilisation, is hovering over the whole of India now. It will spreed even 
throughout the world and dispel the darkness of that civilisation. ‘I'he time is near 
when the world will have peace. The day is approaching when those, who either 
on account of the immensity of their army or arrogance of power, hope to keep 


the yy 0 arigal Ram enervee — learn a good lesson. The hour is high when 
even the west, where materialism prevails. will imbi irituali ha 
day was celebrated throughout India ps se vlpegy oy rgy agpt 


erday, except at Delhi, and the cele- 
bration at Madras exceeded all expectations. Y 0 official can bring about the 
closure of all shops in the city and what is the force that led to it? It is only 
the soul-force of Mr. Gandhi that acted upon the mind of the bazaarmen and made 
them close their business for the day. Will- the Viceroy note this and be 
disillusioned? We learn that many Government Officials observed the fast. The 
day was observed by all classes irrespective of caste or creed, in obediertce to the 
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call of Mr. Gandhi. Let the Government note this and repeal the Rowlatt Law. 
It is no civilised act to seek to control the people by repression, without repealing 
this law. It will surely lead to no good but will land the country only in unrest 
and other evils. We warn the Government that this law, passed by them for the 
purpose of suppressing such evils, will be the very instruments of creating them. 
The repressive policy of the Government is sure to come to trouble on account of 
the Satyagraha movement and what will be the position of the Government then ? 
They may not relish our words now; but a time will come when they will 
appreciate them. They may destroy anything but truth. 

The same paper refers elsewhere to a remark of the Madras Times that some 
two or three processions went round the city and that no disturbances took place 
on account of the vigilance of the Police and, questioning its accuracy, observes 
that the patrolling of the Police with sticks and arms in their hands only caused 
an unnecessary panic among the — and asks why the Government supplied 
the Police with sticks knowing that the Satyagraha movement was a quiet one. 

It refers also to certain British soldiers having thrown stones on people that 
were proceeding to the meeting at the Madras Beach along the road to the west 
of the Fort and remarks :—As it was day-time, the soldiers threw stones. We do 
not know what they would have done, if it were night time. It is really com- 
mendable that the people were patient, without being provoked by the ordeals to 
which they were subjected by the police and the soldiers.., 

Remarking that every one who witnessed the celebrations in the City on the 
Satyagraha day felt sure that they would again attain a lofty position in the 
world and Begone | the spirit in which the local police officials realised the 
attitude of the people and the influence of the leaders to control them, and 
refrained from interfering with them, the Swadesamitran, of the 7th April, 
observes :—If our officials had noted the spirit in which the people received the 
message of Mr. Gandhi, they would at once repeal the Rowlatt Law. One who 
had witnessed the proceedings on the beach yesterday will never venture to 
repeat the statement that the ordinary people cannot follow the Satyagraha vow, 

with the same restraint that Mr. Gandhi and others can. The two arguments 
adduced by the opponents of Satyagraha are that it will lead to excesses on the 
part of the people and that it may impede the introduction of the Montagu- 


SwADESAMITRAN, 
Madras, 
7th April 1919. 


Chelmford reforms. The people have proved by their conduct yesterday that the - 


s 

e first argument cannot hold water. As for the second argument, how will we 
e be benefited by the introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms? It was 
y pointed out by Mr. Gandhi that they could not do us any good, unless those who 
8 would share the powers with us hereafter paid some regard for us. May those 


e who dream of the reforms being a valuable treasure realise this and, giving up 
/ ae pertinacity and petty ideals, strive with us for the glory of this sanctified 
| and, | 
le The Hindu Nesan, of the 7th April, publishes a communication, from the pen 
ofa correspondent, about the celebration of the Saiyagraha day at Madras, in 
1, which he remarks that it was such as to bewilder even those who declared Satya- 
a, graha to be a tom-foolery and also appreciates the way in which the Commissioner 
to of Police conducted himself in the matter of these celebrations. 
of The Lokopakari, of the 7th April, remarks that it was unnecessary for the 
on constables in the City to have patrolled in the streets yesterday with long sticks, 
ar and observing that many retail bazaarmen closed their shops only on account of 
er the fear of these constables, says :—Let the authorities understand the nature of 
ep the Satyagraha vow from the fact that no disturbance occurred yesterday as 
en expected by them. It is necessary for them to note that a single individual, Mr. 
ha Gandhi, has created a mighty spirit of union among the people of Madras and also 
le t, if he can command so much of influence, there is nothing which he cannot 
he achieve. It is therefore necessary for the authorities to repeal the Rowlatt Law 
ly without caring for prestige. This law has been passed without sufficient fore- 
de thought and against the unanimous wish of the people and a repeal of it in defer- 
be énee to that wish will not reflect any discredit on ‘the Government or affect the 
he administration. The authorities should not lend ear to the advice of selfish people 


that Yuiding to the opinion of the public will indicate that the Government are 
aitaid of them. It is on the advice of these selfish people that many repressive 
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laws have been introduced in India, and it is in the interests of the Government 


that the authorities should note that the unrest in the country is due only to 
these repressive laws. | 

The Dravidan, of the 7th April, however, asserts that the bazaarmen in the 
city were coerced by means of hand-bills to close their shops on Sunday and that 
various false rumours were again set up for this purpose and remarking that the 
object of Satyagrahis seems to have been more to intimidate the uneducated people 
by giving them wrong ideas of the Rowlatt Law so as to make them close their 
shops than to induce them to observe the vow on that day, says that not even, 
one in a hundred that assembled at the beach understood the object or significance 
of this movement. 


The Desabhaktan and the Swadesamitran, of the 7th April, and Hind, 
Nesan, of the 7th and 8th idem, publish the pro. 
ceedings on tbe Satyagraha day at Madras on the 
6th idem. These proceedings appear in the Hindu of the 7th idem. 


The Satyagraha day at Madras. 


Remarking that disturbances often take place in India when large crowds 
gather to hear political speeches and, attributing it to the mischief of the lower 
ranks of the Police, the Desabhaktan, of the 8th April, says:—Though Mr. Armi- 
tage, the present Commissioner of Police, is a very good officer, the Police do 
commit excesses now-and again in different parts of the City. When the Labour 
Union was started in Madras, the subordinate Police officials created many 
obstructions. Though the Union has outlived these hardships and is in a good 
condition now, some Police officials are still hovering round the Union. But, as 
the labourers are now convinced that nobody’s action can do any harm against 
truth, God will surely protect them. As the Government appear to view the 
Satyag aha movement with suspicion, the Police and the Anglo-Indian soldiers are 


bent upon fomenting unrest and are very active in this matter. It is their excesses 


that led to the loss of some lives at Delhi. In Madras, the Police and the soldiers 


- committed some mean acts on the Satyugraha day likely to cause a breach of the 


peace. It appears that the Police officer of the Elephant Gate station stopped for 
reasons not apparent, a large concourse of labourers performing Jbajana. The 
crowd obeyed him being bound by Mr. Gandhi’s instructions. When they passed 
through Royapetta, some among the Anglo-Indian guards pelted them with 
stones, even which they bore quietly. It is the duty of the petty officials to 
conduct themselves with respect when large crowds of labourers pass and it is 
a matter for regret that they should have acted otherwise. The wise cannot but 
attribute the action of these officials to a motive on their part to throw an unneces- 
sary blame on the Satyagrahis. We have witnessed with our own eyes the 
wounds on a student of the Engineering College, who was one of those that were 
handled badly by the British soldiers near the Fort on Sunday. If, while the 
soldiers are whipping innocent people and pelting them with stones, others 
passing by go to the rescue of the latter, the former will fire on them and offer 
some lame excuse to the authorities. The Anglo-Indian papers are ready to 
condemn the Safyagraha movement on the ground that the Satyagrahis attack the 
Police and the soldiers and seek for its suppression. Can the unarmed people 
attack the armed Police? The residents of Madras should consider themselves 
fortunate that the soldiers here did not use guns against them, as those at Delhi. 


It behoves the Government to note the iniquitous action of the soldiers in Madras 
on the Satyagraha day. 


The Pravidan, of the 8th April, also refers to this subject and remarks :— 
Many of the Brahmans who professed to fast on that day did not appear to have 
done so; and again there is nothing to show that the closure of most of the shops 


in the City was due to the spirit of Satyagraha. We understand that many 


resorted to non-Satyagrahie methods to accomplish the object of Satyagraha. It 


appears many Brahmans pursuaded the bazaarmen to close their shops by telling 
them that it was a Mahatma’s order, a violation of which would lead to his cursi0g 
them. Some poor people appear to have been made to believe that the Goverl 
ment had ordered such closure. It is stated that even some Police men whe 
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shirked work, might have hinted to the shop-keepers that they would do well to 
keep their shops closed, as a precaution against possible louting. Some are said 
to have given out strange interpretations about the Rowlatt law, such as that it 
ermitted the Police to arrest without a warrant any three Indians who were 
ound tugether and to search any house. Many false rumours also seem to have 
been spread in the City such as that the shops should be closed as the peace had 
been signed and some are reported to have advised a closure on the ground that 
the new Governor was coming. There is nothing strange in those thinys, for it is 
world-known how many lies were uttered to obtain the signatures of the people 
on a previous occasion. It is no difficult task to collect a crowd in Madras. 
Anything to attract the people will bring it about and the mere gathering of a 
crowd cannot indicate the unity of feeling among the people. The Government 
will not get deceived by all this. The people gathered in the beach, just as they 
gather in a theatre, to see the fun and there is nothing to warrant the belief even 
for a moment that all of them were actuated by Satyagraha. 

Reverting to this subject elsewhere, the same paper remarks that the 
Satyagruiis in Madras secured the observance of the day only by giving their 
movement a religious tinge and compelling and threatening the ignorant mob 
to follow it. They even harassed the poor vegetable sellers in the markets to 
desist from their daily avocations and these would have had to starve that night. 
Alas! Is this patriotism? ‘The leaders of the movement are all Brahman 
vakils. Why cannot these take an oath that they will not attend the law courts 
and Legislative Councils and will give up earning money until the Rowlatt law 
is revoked ? Why should they unnecessari!y subject the poor to misery? Is not 
their action in having compeiled the people to close their shops and desist from 
their avocations against law and public peace? Why have not the Government 
taken notice of this? ‘There is little doubt that if such a state of things should be 
allowed to continue, Bolshevism will show its head here also. 


Referring in its leader under this heading to the celebration of the 
Satyagraha day on the 6th instant, the Andhrapra- 
kasika, of the 9th April, observes that in view of 
the news which is coming out regarding the secret influences at work in this 
connexion, the observance does not stuike any one as extraordinary and that 
those who closed shops at Madras, when asked as to why they closed them, said 
that they were obliged to close them and suffer thereby,.as they were told to do 
so in honour of the conclusion of peace, and on pain of being exposed to musket- 
fire, if opened. The paper remarks that hand-bills containing misrepresentations 
such as the following were freely circulated :—‘‘ If a policeman takes a fancy for 
your wife, the Act affords him scope to send you to jail and take charge of her. 
As women are regarded in Russia as national property, the Government will 
introduce a similar system in this country. Alas! An Act has been passed to 
shoot any two people who may happen to be talking in the street!” The article 
concludes with the remark that the people observed the Satyagraha day, not 
because they understood its significance but because they were deceived by such 
misrepresentations as are described above. 


In the course of a report of the Satyagraha day celebration at Gudivada, 
a correspondent to the Andhraprakasika, of the 9th 
April, states:—. . . Lectures were ‘delivered 
explaining the nature of the Rowlatt Bills, how they enchain Mother India, and 
render the freedom of her people nominal, ete. . . Portraits of Mother India 
bound by the Rowlatt chains and of Mahatma Gandhi were also exhibited. 


36. Referring to the suggestion of the Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Narasimha Ayyar 
that provision should be made for speeches being 
delivered in the Council in vernaculars, for the 
appointment of interpreters to translate these speeches and for the publication of 
the proceedings in Tamil and Telugu, the Hindu Nesan, of the 7th April, 
observes :—-By publishing the proceedings in the vernaculars, will the people get 
themselves acquainted with them? ‘They find it difficult to read even the 
Summaries appearing in the English papers. Vernacular publications will 
involve only additional cost and labour. But a trial may be made by providing 
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‘the necessary facilities for the publication of these proceedings in the vernacular 
papers. If this is continued for some time, the interest and zeal of the people 
will be aroused. Then arrangements may be made to have the proceedings 
published in full in the vernaculars. The Government have agreed to have the 
official proceedings published in English without delay. Till now these have 
been published after a delay of about a month and a half on an average after the 
close of the session. This delay is regrettable and should be avoided in future. 


Hou Nasan, 37. Referring to the opinion of Sir Reginald Craddock, the Lieutenant 

ath ‘hori! 1919 (Jovernor of Burma, that the separation of executive 

| | Separation of executive from from judicial functions should be considered before 
judicial tanetions. the opening of a High Court for that Province, 
and remarking that this very reform has been urged by the Indian National 
Congress ever since it was started, the Hindu .\esan, of the 8th April, observes — 
This idea was never expressed by Sir Reginald Craddock when he was an executive 
officer in India. Such a.separation will not be liked by the official class in India, 
whose obstinacy it is, that has stood in the way of the peoples’ request being 
granted in this matter till now. It is habitual with this class to be dogmatic in 
their opinions. They are not amenable to correction, nor will they understand 
things themselves. It is therefore a wonder of wonders that Sir Reginald Crad- 
dock belonging to such a party, should now advocate the separation of this 
reform. 


SwadzeaMirnss, 88. The Swadesamitran, of the 8th April, writes:—The patriots in India 
oth ‘Ape 1219. should be glad that what hundreds of politicians 
and newspapers have not been able to achieve, 
Lord Curzon achieved a few years ago and the Rowlatt Law, at present. The 
great mass of the population of India, which was asleep, was disturbed a little by 
the pinprick of Lord Curzon but went to sleep again. The thundering of the 
great war woke up the people and while they were trying todo their duty, the 
Rowlatt Law atfempted to disturb them. Last Sunday witnessed the resulting 
outburst on their part in the towns and villages of this vast country, which shows 
that the people have begun to recollect their glorious past and to regret for their 
present degradation. It is impossible to ignore them any longer. Even in 
unheard of villages, prayers seem to have been offered on the day to the Almighty 
in accordance with the Mahatma’s directions, a fast seems to have been observed 
by many. and a prayer sent to the Government to do away with the Rowlatt Law 
without any distinction of caste or creed. The proceedings on Sunday all over 
the country have shown that the people of this country still retain the hereditary 
valour of their ancestors, who observed effectively the Satyagraha vow in those 
days and accomplished their objects. Politicians and newspapers have been 
working for long only to make the people realise their own capacity. Let us be 
thankful to Lord Curzon and the Rowlatt Law for having made this work easy. 
‘The observances of last Sunday are only the first step in the Satyagraha movement. 
It should be begun in earnest only hereafter. It appears Mr. Gandhi and 
others have started it already by the sale of certain prohibited publications. What- 


ever action the authorities may take on this, there is no doubt that it will be 
beneficial to the public. 


The Dravidan, of the 9th April, reproduces the observations made by the 
Tho Gahuerais movement. Justice of the 8th idem under the heading “ Active 


hostilities’, pointing out that the sale of prohibited 
literature begun by Mr. Gandhi and others indicates their resolve to create unrest 
by actually disobeying the provisions of the Rowlatt Law and other Acts, and 


concludes from the non-interference of the Police in this matter that the Govern- 
mee te even go to the extent of asking the Police to help the Satyagraius in 
eir efforts. 
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Referring to this movement the Vaisyumitran, of the 31st March, 


The Satyagraha movement. writes :—Any weak man may win the world by 
means of soul-force. It does not require any 


special weapons or physical training. But the use of this force means a ve 
long struggle between the Government and the people, and it may try the 
patience of both the parties before they are reconciled to each other. The 
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bureaucrats may slight this force now on the impression that, with the weapons 
ike the Rowlatt Law in their hands, they can arrest the progress of the Satyagraha 
movement. They may also think that this will. not share a better fate than the 
boycott vow taken by the people as a protest against the partition of Bengal 
twelve years back. But the people then vowed only to boycott foreign goods 
and their efforts were obstructed. The time is different now. No Indian who 
understands the principles of Satyagraha well and joins the movement conscious 
of his own mental strength will swerve from it, and he will not join any secret 
gssociation and begin to do anything hostile to the Government, for his mind 
gets purified and he is prepared to openly oppose any law which is prejudicial to 
the people. Thus, this movement will reduce the work of the Secret Police, and 


++ may even lead to the Government dispensing with the necessity of maintaining ~ 


that department. This soul-force is an eternal thing and it should be noted that 
+ will not at all be possible to destroy it. 


The Desabhaktan and the Swadesamitran, of the 8th A ril, and the Hindu 
WNesan, of the 9th idem, publish in Tamil a notifica- 
_ _tion of the Saiyagraha Association, Bombay, which 
advocates the sale of publications prohibited by the Government and the issue «af 
unregistered manuscript newspapers in all places where Satyagraha associations 
have been formed. 

The Swadesamitran, the Desabhaktan and the Dravidan, of the 10th April, and 
the Hindu Nesan, of the 11th idem, publish in Tamil a message of Mr. Gandhi in 
which he exhorts the Satyagrahts to be prepared for imprisonment at any moment, 
not to defend themselves in courts of law and to accept any sentence of imprison- 
ment imposed but to refuse to pay fines 


The Satyagraha movement. 


39. In commenting upon the proceedings of this meeting, the Desabhakian, 
of the 8th April, observes :—It behoves the Govern- 
ment in India to do everything calculated to 
improve agriculture in India, as 84 per cent of its 
population depends on agriculture for living. But the officials are acting as they 
like in this matter without caring for the co-operation of the non-officials and this 
isa great defect. It is to remove this defect that the Hon’ble Mr. Ramachandra 
Rao moved a resolution at this meeting suggesting the establishment of an Agri- 
cultural Board for this Presidency, and we need not say that the institution of 
such a Board will help the improvement of agriculture on modern methods. But 
the head of the Agricultural Department and the Government are at one in 
considering that such a Board is not necessary. If this is the attitude of the 
Government, how can agriculture progress? The resolution has been sent for the 
reconsideration of the head of this department. We hope that he would this time 
give an opinion in favour of establishing a board of the kind suggested. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Yakub Hasan brought forward a resolution at this meeting 
recommending the opening of a commercial museum in Madras, which, if carried, 
would have conferred great benefit on the public, especially the merchants. The 
Government said that the matter would receive their attention. The merchant 
classes in Madras anxiously await the day when such a museum will be established 
and it is hoped that the Government will bestir themselves in this matter, casting 
off their usual lethargy. 

It is highly regrettable that the Hon’ble Mr. ‘T’. Ranga Achariyar’s resolution 
that the Government should provide asylums for the sick and the crippled was 
lost. The Government should deem it to be their main duty to reform the 
paupers in the country and it is a matter for regret that the Hon’ble Mr. Davidson 
objected to incur State expenditure for work of this kind. 


40. In a leaderette under this heading the Dravidan, of the 8th April, refers 
to some people having thrown stones at Mr. 
D. A. G. Ratnam at a meeting held at Trichinopoly 
on the 6th idem to explain clearly to the people the provisions of the Rowlatt 
law, and remarking that the absence of the Police at this meeting shows that the 


The last meeting of the Local 
Legislative Council. 


Act of lawlessness. 


overnment are not bestowing proper attention on the public peace, observes :— 


At present unrest, disturbance and unconstitutional acts have become rife in our 
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country. ‘The Government have not clearly understood that the ordinary ignorant 
people that toil hard for their living and pay their taxes to the Government, are 
suffering’ much hardship on account of the oppression of the extremists. We blame 
the Government in this respect. » 


41. Referring to the news that in the house of a student of a mission schoo] 
at Mainpuri in the north of India, a store of pistols 
swords and ammunition and notices containin 
seditious matter inciting to rebellion such as ‘ kill the English and be free” were 
found, and that it was proved by evidence during his trial, that the object of the 
conspiracy was to expel the British from the country, the Dravidan, of the &th 
April, observes :—If such things should continue, our country too will be ruined 
like Russia. The Government and true patriots should unite and be ready to 
suppress such horrible movements. 


42. In expressing its thanks to Mr. Fisher for having stated, in reply toa 
question of Sir John Rees in Parliament, whether 
the Viceroy here has not the power to control 
newspapers run by Christian missionaries if they wound the religious feelings of 
the Mussalmans, that even the Provincial Governments have such power over all 
newspapers, the Desabhaktan, of the 9th April, says :—Though, as pointed out by 
Mr. Fisher, the Provincial Governments in India are empowered to apply the 
Press Act to all newspapers, our question is whether they are exercising this 
power impartially. Newspapers conducted by Anglo-Indians and European 
Christian missionaries are often transgressing the bounds of the Press Act and 
causing class hatred by their writings. The Provincial Governments have been 
witnessing allthis quietly. Perhaps Mr. Fisher is not aware of this state of 
affairs here ! 


43. Referring to the fact of some innocent people having been handled badly 
: by the soldiers, subsequent to the mischief that is 
ee nM to have plone on the Satyagraha day, the 
Swadesamitran, of the 9th April, remarks :—-If this is true, the conduct of the 
Anglo-Indian soldiers in the city should be deemed to have taken a really 
dangerous turn. If the authorities do not find out the authors of these excesses 
and punish them properly, we need not say that it will injure the good name of 
the British rule. We shall eagerly wait to see what action the authorities will 
take. If they do not bestow proper attention on such matters and whitewash the 
affair , the feeling may spread among the people that the Government are forsak- 
ing justice, attaching a greater importance to differences of class. 


44. The Hindu Nesan, of the 9th April, reproduces the comments of the New 


India of the 7th idem regarding the failure of the 
f ’ ra 4 6 fal 

payee ar Saggees _ Yesolution moved by the Hon’ble Mr. T. Ranga 
Achariyar at the last meeting of the local Legislative Council, that the Govern- 


ment should open asylums for disabled beggars who are not able to make a living 
for themselves. 


45. Referring to the provision of 22 lakhs of rupees in the budget for the 


current year for expenditure on Christian churches, 

_ ee, on churches. oi eens hebion, re eo Sth Apel, observes:— 
Hinduism and Islam are the main religions in India. While so, why should the 
Hindus and Muhammadans pay for the benefit of the Anglo-Christians who form 
a minority of the population ? By doing this, the Government of India would be 
belittling their prestige. Leaving alone the past, the Government should hereafter 


“ ost note the trend of the times and act so as not to hurt the feelings of the 
ndians. 


46. Remarking that the major portion of the fund set apart by the 


© Bains fond Government of India every year for helping the 
; people in times of famine and undertaking works 
of famine relief has been utilized for discharging loans, the Desabhaktan, of the 
9th April, observes:—During the quinquennium ending with 1917-18, tw® 
illion pounds have been spent in this manner. The Government should spend 
the money, earmarked for famine relief every year, on providing facilities of 


Bolshevism in India. 


Newspapers in India. 
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irrigation, ete., that very year. By doing so, they will not only avert famine, 
but also improve the fertility of the lands. As the famine, which has now 


appeared, is of a very severe type, the Government should start famine-relief 
works as @ precautionary measure. 


47. Quoting figures to show that, during the triennium ending with 1918- 

_ 1919, the excess expenditure on the India Office is 
The expenditure on the India 94 lakhs of rupees, the Desabhaktan, of the 9th 
Office. _ April, says:—While the poor Indian subjects are 
crying for want of even 4 single meal a day, their money is being freely spent 
thus in the India Office !n London. Perhaps this is the economy advocated by 
the Secretary of State for India. It is stated that this excess expenditure has 
been the result of increasing the salaries of officials and extending the buildings 
of the India Office. It is only the wearer that knows where the shoe pinches. 


4%. Remarking that Sir Michael O’Dwyer is said to have made some 
nie Shield OP ieoe irrelevant observations at the close of the last 
oot. Seer hiss session of the Punjab Legislative Council and 
threatened that all those that set up youths to take part in political agitation 
would be strongly dealt with by the Government, the Desabhaktan, of the 9th 
April, gives a warning to him in the following strain :—Let Sir Michael O’ Dwyer 
and his companions remember that the time is long past when the bureaucrats held 
sway over the Indians by means of threats, and that, hereafter, they should act 
according to the wishes of the people. Let those like Sir Michael O’Dwyer, who 
aim at undermining the just and righteous principles of the British Government, 
conduct the administration without suilying their name further and go back to 
their native country. 


49. Generalising that law is of two kinds, natural and artificial, and remarking 
that, while benevolent rulers will always frame the 
artificial laws so as to fortify the!natural ones, it is 
only tyrannic rulers that frame artificial laws so as to clash with the natural ones, 
the Desabhakian, of the 9th April, points to the rulers of Russia and other countries 
having suffered by harassing the people with many laws contrary to the law of 
God, and observes :—Our British rule has for its foundation justice and righteous- 
ness. If, in India subject to such a rule, the action of the bureaucrats should 
lead to the passing of barbarous laws, it is incumbent on the British subjects 
todo away with them. ‘Those that obey the barbarous laws promulgated 
by the wickedness of the officials will be guilty of the treachery to the British 
tule. Now the Rowlatt Law has appeared in India hostile to British justice, 
and, at the bidding of Mr. Gandhi, the Satyagraha movement is spreading 
all over India for the purpose of getting rid of this law. The Satyagrahis will 
disobey only such laws as are against their conscience, but will obey all other 
laws. They will not obey laws like the Rowlatt Law, which provides for the 
conviction of people on the mere strength of the statements of the Police without 
any other evidence, without a trial by jury and without any appeal. They will 
court imprisonment by disobeying all false laws. It is those that follow this 
course, that are true patriots. Those that sell their conscience and obey barbarous 
laws are only traitors to His Majesty’s administration. Lovers of truth should 
take the Satyagraha vow. News is received that the Satyagrahis in Bombay are 
selling prohibited literature and it is understood that they propose to take some 
steps violating the Press Act. This Act is indeed a barbarous one and it is the 
duty of the Satyagrahis to contravene it. When are the members of the 
Satyagraha Sabha in Madras going to follow the footsteps of those in Bombay ? 


50. The Vaisyamitran, of the 31st March, expresses itself against the proposal 

i ce _ to have two different noanennriens for these two 
€ headquarters of the districts and observes :—It will be quite incom- 
Madura and Ramnad districts. patible with the past history of the country to 
change the headquarters of either of the districts from Madura, which is in a 
central position to both and a more convenient place than which cannot be 
secured. The impression of the people till now was that the original bifurcation 
ofthe Madura district was due to the large area over which the officials had 
to tour round in administering it, and if the headquarters too are bifurcated, it 
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will be deemed to be a device to divide the people. Such a division may lead 
to all the hardships which resulted to the Bengalees from the partition of Bengal, 
The people of both the districts have till now been under the impression that 
they are one. The Government will, therefore, do well to avoid unnecessa 
agitation at this juncture and to locate the headquarters of both the districts op 
either bank of the Vaigai river. It is natural for every town to expand on 
account of congestion, and the best course 1 such a case will be to take steps ty 
extend the town and not to divide it. 


51. The Sourashtra, of the Ist April, has a leader in appreciation of the 
Sead Peeiteel administration of Lord Pefitland in which stress ig 
apetehomance.’ laid upon his having maintained justice by framing 

such laws as were suitable to the times, on his having prohibited the students 
wasting their time in political meetings and on his having opened a University 
Club for the benefit of these students, and the observation is made that he has 
done many things beneficial to the people which can never be forgotten. The 
paper refers to certain special benefits conferred on the Sourashtras as a class 
during his regimé, such as the rule framed by him, on a representation made by 
the people of Salem when plague first appeared there, that every one should be 
inoculated and the poor given an allowance of 6 annas per head, his visit to the 
Krishna Weaving Factory at Salem and the award of a certificate thereto, and the 
promise said to have been made by the Government to pay half the cost of the 
building of the Sourashtra High School at Madura. It adds that, if some 
important things had not been done in his regimé it was because the time had 
not come for it, and hopes that, though the Sourashtras have not been permitted 
by the Government till now to have a representative of theirs in the Legislative 


Council, he would have paved the way for his successor at least bestowing some 
attention on the subject. 


The Lokaprakasam, of the 7th April, regrets to have to say that on 


ik lit ae, the whole the six-and-a-half years’ administration 
par sa of Lord Pentland has in no way satisfied the 


public. 


52. In a short note, the Desabhakian, of the 10th April, refers to an order of 
— or oe exteinment passed in 1916 against Mr. Janab 


; Hamid Ahmad by the Government of Bombay, 
without his knowing up to date why such an order was passed against him, and 


to his having been informed recently that the said order has been cancelled and 


remarking that one is imprisoned and released suddenly in this Government 
where flourish righteousness and justice, asks ‘‘ What justice is this ?” 


03. Adverting to the swadesi vow recommended by Mr. Gandhi, the 
The swadesi vow. Desabhaktan, of the 10th A ril, im presses on the 


people the necessity of their taking this vow in 

one to sag ae ¢ Mr. Gandhi, as all the Colbis are at one in’ thinking that 
@ swades: vOw 18 the best means of securing the ad 

the improvement of its industries. . repeenmeny © Tare Sepang 


54. The Swadesamitran, of the 10th April, writes :—Are the bureaucracy 
The Satyagraha day at Delhi, 2¥8te that the whole of India feels sorry and excited 


on hearing the Delhi incident. The version of the 


authorities differs from that of Swami . ogee 
ineldent. ‘The pepelet opinion avon Sraddhananda regarding this miserable 


that weight should be attached onl 
. ached only to the 
avers words, and even the Hon’ble Mr. Mazhar-ul-Haq opines in the same 


Here the paper quotes the d . 
expresses the hope that the Senda = Ottis Honourable Member in which he 


hat t rsion will prove t *s inqul 
held ake the Delhi incident and adds that, if it is vt pedal ie. in 
wer ership in the Imperial Legislative Council, for it is not possible to co-operate 
wit a orem which tolerates the events that occurred at Delhi. 
Hon'ble Me. Haq and’ observing that hie srPracisiae the above words of the 
inquiry at Delhi is sure to whi it ee rane, comenltins expduating 0 


report ina few days, expresses the hope 
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that then at least the other members of the Imperial Legislative Council would 
also resign their seats. 


55. Remarking that the Philippinos are fortunate in every respect as, besides 

The fortune of the Philippinos. having been granted responsible government in 

1916, only a few years after they came under the 

American control, they expect to be given the privilege of self-determination 

shortly, the Desabhaktan, of the 10th April, observes that India has not yet 

acquired one feature of representative government, though she has been under 

British rule for more than 150 years, and adds that it is for its readers to draw 
their own lessons from this. 


56. The Desabhaktan, of the 11th April, publishes a Tamil rendering 

of the first number of an unregistered leaflet 

‘The Satyagrah:. entitled Satyagraki said to have been edited by 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi on the 7th idem at Bombay. 


57. In welcoming Lord ba agg to ae the Desabhaktan, of the 10th 
— April, says:—Though Lord Willingdon has also 
Lasd Wamagese. earned a name for ‘avin the Defence of India 
Act to popular leaders, he is not timid like Lord Pentland, who was a tool in the 
hands of Mr. Gillman. During the regimé of Lord Pentland, some of his 
councillors controlled the affairs of the presidency as they liked. We learn that 
Lord Willingdon will ascertain things for himself. We do not know the motive 
underlying the appointment of Lord Willingdon to this presidency, —whether it is 
to secure at a critical juncture the services of an experienced person, or to remove 
the dissatisfaction created in this presidency by the cruel mat of Lord Pentland, 
or to govern the presidency keeping it under subjection, or to promote the peace 
of the presidency. Let us take it that the object of the appointment of Lord 
Willingdon is to restore peace in this presidency which was ruffled by the in- 
eficient administration of Lord Pentland. As Lord Willingdon’s arrival here 
synchronises with the efforts of peace, let us hope that lis administration will also 
aim at the establishment of that peace. We wish he evinces the same sympathy 
for the people of this presidency as he did for those of Bombay on the eve of his 
departure and take prompt steps to relieve the distress caused here to the poor on 
account of famine. Will he realise the intensity of the distress and stop his move 
to the hills as requested by the people? ‘The great war was begun in Europe 
during the time of Lord Pentland and the first cry that reached the ear of Lord 
Willingdon the moment he landed in Madras should have been that of the 
Satyayraha movement. The Satyagraha war is not like the barbarous war that 
was waged in Europe. This war, which is being carried on throughout India, is 
gaining strength even in this presidency. It is incumbent on Lord Willingdon to 
understand the true nature of the Satyagraha movement and apprising the Viceroy 
of the attitude of the people advise the repeal of the Rowlatt Law. If he does not 
do this, his administration will not prove an efficient one. _ 

The paper, in conclusion, makes an appeal to Lord Willingdon in the following 
strain: — You wounded the feelings of the Home Rulers in Bombay by your words 
and deeds. We request you to forget such words and deeds. You know that a 
policy of repression will lead to unrest. We, therefore, request you to adopt a 
policy of love, to refrain from resorting often to the Press Act, to give up the 
application of the Defence of India Act and to avoid welcoming the Rowlatt Law. 

The Dravidan, of the 10th April, also welcomes the new Governor and 
expressing the hope that the experience gained by him as the Governor of Bomba 
will be of great help to him in administering this presidency and in tackling wit 
a new kind of unrest, which has appeared throughout the world and which has set 
foot even in India, requests him to take prompt steps to avert the famine of food- 
stuffs which is more acute in this presidency than in Bombay. . 

In offering a welcome to Lord and Lady Willingdon, the Swadesamiiran, of 
the llth April, writes:—It is stated that Lord Willingdon is sympathetic by 
nature and has a broader outlook than Lord Pentland in the matter of political 
teform ; but as it is usual for Governors to fall in with the opinion of the bureau- 
crats, however broad their own views may be, we request Lord Willingdon to be 
resolute without changing his nature. It is at a time when the people are 
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suffering everywhere from the effects of high prices that he is taking over the 
reins of the adwinistration. If he would only take the trouble of relieying the 
distress of the people, he will be praised by all. There 1s another point also in 
regard to which he can bring about great advancement during his regimé, 
Though this presidency produces many articles useful for industrial purposes, 
they are all exported without being utilised here. The Government will soon 
have to give effect to the recommendation of the Industries Commission and if, at 
that time, Lord Willingdon works with an eye only on the interests of this country, 
he will be strengthening its economic condition and merit the gratitude of the 
people. Another important fact which we would like to impress upon him is that 
a provincial Government is concerned mainly with a sound administration, and 
that controversies about political reforms come within the province of the Gov- 
ernment of India and the British Government. So, if he would keep himself away 
from all local factions on political questions and centre his attention mainly upon 
securing a sound administration, he will not only be benefiting the people much but 
also be making a good name for himself. We have thought fit to offer this advice 
to bim as he expressed himself on the eve of his departure from England in 
tavour of the moderates and against the extremists. Both these classes of politi- 
cians wish for the longevity of the British connexion with India. They differ 
only on the question of how far the bureaucrats should still continue to exercise 
power. As Lord Willingdon does not belong to the bureaucracy, there is no 
reason for his being averse to the efforts made to curtail the power exercised by 
that class. He should always keep in mind that the Indians are also the subjects 
of the King-Emperor and see that the people here are treated in the same manner 
as those in England. We trust that his administration will be such as to merit 
the appreciation of the people when he returns home five years hence. 

The Hindu Nesan, of the 11th April, also welcomes ‘Their Excellencies and 
referring to the famine of foodstuffs prevailing in the presidency and to the spread 
of the Sutyagraha movement, expresses the hope that Lord Willingdon will 
conduct his administration in such a clever and capable manner as to satisfy all 
people without, at the same time, curtailing the prestige of the Government. 


58. Referring to the arrest of Mr. Gandhi the Desabhaktan, of the 10th 

: April, says:—Mahatma Gandhi, our companion 
The erent of My. Gandhi. a friend, our brother and Emperor, our alates 
and God, is reported to have been arrested by the Government. The Mahatma 
was, of course, anticipating this act of oppression on the part of the Government. 
Is it British Justice to enact a cruel law and arrest and tease those that oppose 
it standing by truth? Is it manliness to arrest a man in the middle of a 
journey ? The Mahatma is weak with illness. The Government should note 
this. We warn them even now that, if any harm should result. they will be 
responsible for it. Wedonot know what the Government intend doing with 
him. Whatever they may do, he will not be afraid of it. Time should no 
longer be spent in vain’ Those are not men who live in the world after 
surrendering the Mahatma to the Government. The bureaucracy is devising 
harm to the British rule. All those who love this rule should begin even now to 
renounce their self. The Mahatma has not taken the Satyagraha vow for his own 
sake, but for the sake of the thirty-three crores of people. All these people should 
deem their homes to be prisons. The holding of protest meetings will be of no 
avail. ‘T'he arrow of truth should be aimed at the bureaucrats. Uncivilized laws 
should not be obeyed. This is our return to Mahatma Gandhi. No more talk. 
All people should become Satyagruhis. This is the time when one should forsake 
his home, property and relations and, leaving them to the care of God, do service 
to the country: O valiant and wise Indians having a sense of honour! O God- 
desses of charity! brute force is up; the force of the devil has come out ; the 
force of the demon has cropped up. Get rid of these by means of soul-force. Do 
not be afraid of death. Soul is indestructible. © Satyagrahis who observed the 
om, in obedience to Mr. Gandhi last Sunday! Follow the wake of our Salyagraha 

eader. 

_ Referring to this subject, the Swadesamitran, of the 10th April, observes :— 

It is only the Defence of India Act that empowers the prohibition of any one 
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entering 4 province or the removal of one by force. So, Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
should have issued the order only under this Act. It is not known how far the 
Viceroy is concerned in this matter. ‘There is no doubt that this is a highhanded 
act. ‘Though the Defence of India Act empowers the officials to do anything, it 
was not intended to apply to really mild persons. The authorities, having the 
power, cannot refrain from using it. The people object to the Rowlatt Law 
only on the ground that the authorities will not keep quiet if they are given the 

ey 
Yee Hindu Nesan, of the 11th April, comments almost in the same strain as 
New India of the 10th idem on this subject in the course of which, while 
conceding that a government responsible for the safety and peace of a country 
cannot tolerate, in silence, the utter disregard of its laws or orders, the paper con- 
demns in a way the action of the Government of India as it thinks it will spread 
a spirit of resentment and anger throughout the country. 

The Hindu \esan, of the 12th April, reproduces extracts from the comments 
of the Hindu of the 10th idem on this subject. 


Referring to a statement in Mr. Gandhi’s message sent to the Sutyagrahis 

; ci immediately after his arrest, which is to the effect 
The arrest of Mr. Gandhi. that only his body is in the custody of the Govern- 
ment and that he (his soul) is free, the Desabhaktan, of the 11th April, writes :— 
Would people, who are uncivilized, untruthful and brutish enough to afflict 
others wantonly, understand the significance of this statement ? That there is no 
connexion between the body and the soul is Mr. Gandhi’s contention. 
Mr. Gandhi and our Viceroy live in two different worlds. What is to be done? 
Probably, the Viceroy hag not yet understood that the world in which Mr. Gandhi 
lives is the Christian world. ‘lhe Government should be conducted in accordance 
with the views of those great men who have realised that the soul is not identical 
with the body, and the Government which acts contrary to their views is indeed 
one which is untruthful, unjust and uncivilized. l'o imprison those who have 
attained a knowledge of the soul is imprisoning truth and God. It is a world- 
known fact that Mr. Gandhi will never take to evil deeds and untruthful ways. 
It is the duty of the Viceroy to repeal the Rowlatt Law, realising that Mr. Gandhi 
has come forward to do away with it because of the injustice likely to result from 
it. No good will therefore result simply by curbing Mr. Gandhi. Will not the 
warning at least of Mr. Gandhi to his countrymen, that doing injury to the 
English or the Indians by violent means will be seeking the ruin of the Satya- 
graha movement, dispel the unwisdom of the bureaucrats? Let the moderates 
who opine that India will obtain liberty by doing service to the bureaucrats and 
by preaching on the platforms, at least listen to Mr. Gandhi’s good advice and 
secure good sense. Mr. Gandhi has, in the end of his message, said that there is 
difference between the western civilization and that of ours and that the westerns 
make use of physical force while our countrymen resort to the use of soul-force. 
Those who go to India for the purpose of eking out a livelihood and have the 
good fortune of spending at least a few years here will do well to ponder a little 
over the nature of the soul and discern the truth. Mother India! What is the 
reason for those who eat your salt not getting the spiritual knowledge which is 


characteristic of you? It is your duty to do away with the brutal tendency of 
the west. | 


The same paper continues :—It is reported that the bazaars in Bombay and 
Delhi have been closed as a result of Mr. Gandhi’s arrest. At a moment of stress, 
the Government are giving room for the increase of the wrath of the people. It 
is not known how it will end. 

The Dravidan, of the 12th April, writes:—How can we call Mr. Gandhi 
a true Mahatma, if, without exerting in the least to do away with caste distinc- 
tions, selfishness and hypocrisy, he begins to foment unrest for the sake of Home 
Rule? He has been arrested and kept under surveillance and we understand that 
this has led to unrest in some places and even loss of liyes. Who is responsible 
for all this? ‘The nature of the Brahmans of Madras has now become patent. 
Why are the Brahmans who have taken to begging in the city and who along 
with others fasted the other day, now without any grief? Are they still fasting 
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or feasting with double vigour? Mr. Gandhi’s views are doubtless unsound. 
The Satyagrahis characterised by a foolish frenzy. By opposing the laws of 
Government, nothing but danger will crop up. Now Mr. Gandhi wants all 
people to go to prison. Is it desirable or at least feasible? Anyhow the 
Brahmuns of Madras will try to get their own ends fulfilled at the cost of others, 
O bazaarmen, merchants and others! do not for a moment believe the words of 
the Satyagrahis, nor follow their ways which will lead to misery. Even 
Mrs. Besant is against Satyagraha, because she is alive to its evil consequences. 


Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 15th April, publishes in 
, Telugu the comments of the Bombay Chronicle, the 
The arrest of Mr. Gandhi. Bengalee, the Amrita Bazar Patrika, the Indian 
Daily News, the Englishman, the Times of India, etc., on the arrest of Mr. Gandhi 
and on the outbreak of disturbances at Lahore, Amritsar and other places. 


In a lengthy leading article under this heading, the Sampad Abhyudaya, 

Th tof Mahatma Gandhi. OF the 14th April, after giving a summary of 
© arrest ob mana ene My, Gandhi’s message to the people of India, given 
by him when arrested, writes:—-Mahatma Gandhi has been deported to some 
secret place. This is just the result that he wished to obtain by means of his 
Satyagraha. Mr. Gandhi has not only followed the principle of Jesus Christ 
himself, but has exhorted the people of India as well to suffer without offering 
retaliation for all the wrongs done to them by Government. His advice to the 
people is merely not to obey any unjust laws and at the same time not to attempt 
any retaliation against those that have made such laws. He advises all classes of 
Indians to sink their differences and live in amity. Should the people act up to 
this advice, we are sure to attain salvation both in this world as well as in the 
next. In patient suffering lies the secret of success. Owing to the misfortune of 
our countrymen the Government of India now set greater value upon physical 
force than upon justice and equity. Really speaking, what can be accomplished 
by tact can never be won by force, but intelligent as they are, the Government of 
India have not yet appreciated the importance of this principle. Nevertheless 
the British are our rulers‘ We should look upon them with filial love. What 
has been done in a fit of passion will certainly be corrected when that mood has 
passed away. If we steadfastly follow Mr. Gandhi’s advice without relaxing our 
loyalty to the King, the ill-feelings now subsisting between the Indians and the 
British will disappear, the Rowlatt Acts will be repealed, Government will once 


again feel affection tor the people and the people in their turn will entertain 
unfeigned loyalty towards the Government. 


Referring to the same subject, the Truth, of the 10th April, writes :—It is as 
cruel as it is regrettable that Mahatma Gandhi should have been arrested on his 
way to Delhi and immediately sent back to Bombay by special train. No 
Satyagrahi will ever feel sorry for whatever hardships he may have to suffer on ~ 
account of the great task he has undertaken for the sake of India. We deepl 
regret that this cruel Defence of India Act has thus been applied to this 
Mahatma—so holy, so noble and so great. The Mahatma has never committed 
any offence ; never uttered any bad word and never wished ill to anyone. His 
arrest just for showing his displeasure at the passing of the Rowlatt Act, which is 
harmful to India, is indeed a very severe punishment. If he had committed any 
offence at all he should have been convicted in a court of law under the ordinary 
laws of the land. From the fact that Government have made use of the Defence 


of India Act in this case one can well surmise how the present Rowlatt Act also 
may be made use of when needed. 


59. The Desabhaktan, of the 11th April, makes the following observations 
Disturbances in the Punjab,  ®™Ong others:—We would venture to state that 
ee __ the great disturbance in Lahore was caused by the 
foolish act of Sir Michael O’Dwyer. Imposing restrictions upon nationalist papers, 
issuing orders to popular leaders not to enter certain provinces and deporting 
patriots are highhanded acts. Peace will prevail in the Punjab only on the day 
on which Sir Michael, who has not the noble qualities of a Britisher in him, 
vacates his office. This is the time for the Viceroy to exhibit his administrative 


iets. eee _ 
of r 
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skill. Peace cannot be restored by frequently calling for military aid. We will 
never lay avy blame on the a but would attribute the unrest to the excesses 
‘of the bureaucrats. . . Is the Viceroy noticing this increase of agitation 
throughout the country, or, 1s he only in a state of bewilderment? Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer has recently made four innocent persons of his province victims to the 
Defence of India Act, and two of them have, it is said, béen arrested and taken to 
some unknown place. It 1s not known what advantage the Government intend 
deriving by arresting as they like popular representatives on suspicion and by 
keeping them under custody. he people are already enraged on account of the 
misuse of the Defence of India Act and the enactment of the cruel Rowlatt Law. 
Will not the world pronounce that Government to be a bad one, which conducts 
the administration without realising the attitude of the people? Why has not 
Lord Chelmsford understood this ? 7 


60. Reproducing the views of Mr. Gandhi regarding the swadeshi vow and 

. characterising the vow as a divine one, the 

Swadeshtem. Desabhaktan, of the 11th April, writes:-—If our 
brethren act up to his words, our country will easily advance. It is a mistake 
that the Indians have not so long realised their duty. Let those who revere the 
Mahatma and support his views take the swadeshi vow at least hereafter. We wish 


that the men and women will note that it is the opinion of great men that those 


who do not observe swadeshism are not true patriots. 


61. Referring to the appointment of Mr. Paddison for the purpose of inquiring 
into the condition of the depressed classes and 
depressed doing the needful, the Desabhaktan, of the 11th 
April, observes :—It would have been better if the 
Government had appointed an Indian to this work. However much sympathetic a 
foreigner may be towards us, however much experienced he may be in the affairs 
of our country, it is not possible for him to be as much experienced as one who 
is born and bred up in our own country. However, we understand that 
Mr. Paddison is very sympathetic towards the depressed classes of our province. 
We anxiously await the benefits these classes are to derive by his efforts. 


62. The Dravidan, of the 11th April, reproduces in ‘l'amil the sentiments of 


Justice of the 10th April regarding the members 
The Madras J .iberal League. of this League. : 


63. The Dravidan, of the 12th April, reproduces the sentiments of some 


Elevation of the 
classes. 


Wen ans aaiiiiinia’ of the ‘Notes’ appearing in Justice, of the 11th 


April, to the effect that the ‘so-called’ moderates 


are only extremists as borne out by the happenings in connexion with the 
Rowlatt Law. | 


64. Reproducing in Tamil an extract from the London Times advocating the 

the grant of communal representation, the Dravidan, 

Mr. Montagu and communal of the 12th April, observes:—Let Mr. Montagu 
representation. note carefully the recommendation of the London 
Times to grant communal representatson to non-Brahmans and act accordingly. 


It is not in consonance with Mr. Montagu’s responsible position to lend ear to the 


—_ of others without acquainting himself personally with the conditions of the 
ndians. ) 


65. Referring to the Delhi disturbance the fothreent of the yt Ape 
ae observes:—. . . There will be none who wi 

ew not deplore the disturbances wliich took place at 
Delhi on the Satyagraha day. It does not appear that there was any occasion 
then justifying the opening of fire on the innocent mob. . . We have to infer 
that the authorities unnecessarily annoyed the people, which led to loss of life. - 
While Swami Shraddhananda could control an audience of 40,000 people in 
perfect peace, it cannot redound to the credit of the authorities that they could 
not dis — without creating disturbances a crowd of 5 (?) thousands which 
gathered at the Railway Station. . . The authorities must inquire into the 
causes which led to the use of arms against unarmed people. . . ‘The practice 


of employing rifles against an infuriated mob should be condemned. The people 


\ 
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cannot tolerate this. It is regrettable that this practice should increase more and. 


more in India. These disturbances clearly show what losses the imprud ent 
conduct of the executive authorities inflicts on the people. The Legislative 
Council members should interpellate the authorities on this matter, ascertain the 
causes, and see that there would be no occasion for officials to open fire in future 
and that those who are responsible for the Delhi disturbance are punished. We 
hope that the higher authorities will not drop the matter but will inquire into 
the truth and publish a report. Peace cannot be promoted in the country by 
oppressing the people. | 
Referring to the Delhi incident on Satyagraha day, the Lokaprakasam, of 
The disturb t Delhi the 7th April, observes :—The disturbance at Delhi 
es cannot, and will not, subside all on a sudden. We 
are of opinion that the severé policy of the Government cannot at all be justified. 
Referring to the resignation by Mr. Jinnah and by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya of their membership in the Imperial Legislative Council and to the 
serious disturbance at Delhi on Satyagrahu day which resulted in the death of 
some people, the Kerala Sanchari, of the 9th April, regrets the enactment of a law 
that causes such incidents. 


The Mushir-i-Dakhan, of the 7th April, writes:—To peace-loving people 

pe rar come ee this intelligence that the unrest caused by the 

gues Rowlatt Bill assumed a disagreeable phage in Delhi 

on the 30th March in which some lives were lost, is both distressing and deplor- 

able. With this prefatory remark the paper reproduces the account of the 
occurrence from the Hamdam. 


66. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Asdhravani, of the Sth April, 
writes:—. . . Thespeech of the Maharaja of 
Bikanir has created a stir in the Anglo-Indian 
Press. Reader! Hark that noise. ‘That is the barking of the selfish Anglo- 
Indians at Calcutta. ‘The Statesman asks ‘* who has given permission to the 
Maharaja of Bikanir to speak on behalf of the 300 million people of India?’ But 
who has given permission to the Anglo-Indians and to the Indo-British Associa- 
tion to pose arbitrarily as the sole representatives of the Indian people ? 
The situation is very grave in Egypt. The arbitrary British Government is 


Miscellaneous news. 


| trying by all means to put.down the Nationalists in Egypt. Do we not know in 


what way they try todo this? Do we not ourselvesexperienceit? . . . The 
state of affairs in Egypt shows that British statesmanship is on the decline like 
the moon after the full-moon day. Why should not the people of Egypt like the 
Jecho-Slavs be granted the right of self-determination? By ruling the countries 
under their charge in this autocratic manner out of self-interést, the English are 
only losing their long established fame and prestige. 


67. Referring to the arrival of Lord Willingdon, the AnJhrapatrika, of the 
The new Governer’s arrival. April, requests him to give up his old opinions 


against the ‘so-called Extremists’ and administer 


the Province impartially, setting aside such meaningless distinctions such as that 
of the Moderates and the Extremists, and says that, in fact, the Nationalists deserve 
greater regard at his hands than the Moderates by virtue of their candour and 
courage 1n bringing the real state of affairs to the notice of the Government, 
prompted by a solicitude of the welfare of India as well as of the Empire. It 
refers to the annulment of the Partition of Bengal in support of its statement 
regarding the correctness of the Nationalist attitude, and also ascribes the present 
Satyagraha movement to their earnestness to safeguard the interests of the people 
and the Government. It warns His Lordship against the policy of repression 
pursued by the Governors of other provinces, especially by Sir Michael 0’ Dwyer 
who is well known for his autocracy and who has only arovsed that province 
from its lethargy by his short-sighted actions such as the orders served on some 
prominent.men in Amritsar under the Defence of India Act. In conclusion, the 
paper extends a hearty welcome to Their Excellencies Lord and a 


Willingdon in the hope that His Excellency will govern the province in accor 
ance with the wishes of the people. 
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68. Referring to the contradiction of the Associated Press versions of the Axpmsrararma, 


| : disturbances at Delni and Calcutta by Swami 10th Aneil 119. 
The Satyagraha day, 8nd §}raddhananda and Mr. C. R. Das ieipettively ‘ 


unfounded reports. which are believed y the people and to the exhort-- 
ations of persons like Mr. Hasan Imam and Sir Dinshaw Petit to the people to 


follow Mr. Gandhi, the Andhrapatrika, of the 10th April, observes:--. . . No 
movement can be stifled. by mere abuse Practical wisdom lies in ascertaining 
the chief cause for the high popular feeling and in removing it. 


65. Referring to the proposal to increase the pensions of the I.C.S. officials a, 
and the salaries of the I.M.S. officers, the Axdhra- 10th April 1919. 
| _ . patrika, of the 10th April, observes under this 

heading :—In these days, it is only highly-paid officials that happen to get incre- 

ments. . - This leads us to infer that the cost of administration in future will 

increase instead of decreasing. aon : 


70. Referring to the arrest of Mr. Gandhi on his way to Delhi, the Andhra- Axonnararama 
patrika, of the 11th April, writes inits leader under, 11th Apel i919, 
this heading:— . . . The Government. of Sir 

Michael O’Dwyer, well-known for its prohibitive orders, served an order on 

Mr. Gandhi at Kosikalan, prohibiting him from entering the Punjab. . . This 

is a foretaste of the way in which the Rowlatt Acts would interfere with the 

naturai rights of man. An Amritsar message says that the Punjab Government 

arrested Mr. Kitchlew, Doctor Satyapal and Mr. Sirfuddin under the Defence of 

India Act yesterday and took them to an unknown destination. . . As long 

as the Rowlatt Bills are in force, the freedom of the people will be nominal. . . 

We hope that the above message delivered by Mr. Gandhi a few moments before 

his arrest will inspire enthusiasm among the people and will facilitate the success 

of the Satyagraha movement, bringing about the repeal of the repressive 

legislation by the Government. . 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 14th April, publighes in Telugu, the proceed- Anpszsrarama, 
ees ings of a public meeting held on the beach on the 14th April 1919. 
eS eee 12th, to protest agaiust the orders issued against 
Mr. Gandhi, summaries of the speeches delivered and the resvlutions passed 
thereat. 


71. Referring to the disturbances at Lahore and Amritsar, the Andh apatrika, Axvunararara, 

of the 11th April, writes under this heading :-—  11tn april 1919. 
Teineoanee 9 “anere- When the memories of the Delhi outrages 
are hardly fading, it cannot but appear extremely unwise on the part of the 
Punjab authorities to open fire on the unarmed people who were in a devotional 


mood, and who, as appears from the telegrams, did no other crime than going 
through the streets in the city. 


72. Referring to the recent lecture of the Hon’ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri A™>mnarararea, 
.. onthe ‘task before us’, the Andhrapatrika, of the 12th April 1919. 
The Hon — Mr. V.5. ea 12th April, observes in its leader:— .. . 
vasa Sastri and the present task. vr Sastri has emphatically declared that the use of 
the Defence of India Act against Mr. Gandhi is unjust. . . Even the Times 
of India which is for crushing Satyagraha movement does not approve of this 
action of the authorities. . . Even though the authorities apprehended 
disturbances in consequence of Mr. Gandhi’s arrival at Delhi, they should have 
availed of his assistance in restoring peace among the people. There cannot be 
the least disturbance, when such a universally respected man as Mr. Gandhi 
addresses the people in person. To impose restrictions on him especially when 
he has undertaken to accomplish his objects peacefully by the exercise of soul- 
power at this critical juncture in the history of the country, will make the . 
situation serious. Mr. Sastri does not at all approve of the action of the Govern- 
ment of India. But how is he going to agitate for the repeal of the Rowlatt 
Bills? . . . Hedoes not know the conditions in England better than the editor 
of India. When that editor approves of the Satyagraha movement and is not 
afraid that it would wreck the Reforms, there are no grounds for Mr. Sastri’s 
apprehensions about the matter. . . There are no instances in India of the 
repeal of repressive measures when once they have been introduced. .. . In 


Pensions. 


The internment of Mr. Gandhi. 
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these circumstances, the confidence of Mr. Sastri that the Act will not be retained 
permanently on the statute book after the expiry of three years is ungrounded, 


It is better that Mr. Sastri should understand that in such trying times, 


both the moderates and the nationalists will do well to work unitedly. 
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Madras, 
13th April 1919. 
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the Hitukarini, of the 6th April, remarks :—. 
to infer that the Government are determined to raise the water-rate and that the 
protests of the people will. be cries in wilderness. 
knows the life of the ryot population, will support the enhancement of water-rate. 


Satyagraha. 


73. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 12th April, publishes in 
Telugu an extract from a correspondent’s letter to 


An appeal to Doctor Nayar. 4), (Yadras Times in reply to Doctor Nayar’s 


criticism of the moderate attitude, which contains the following remarks about 


Mr. Gandhi :— ! 
tions in the face of any number of difficulties. Since the moderates have no 


well-defined views, they cannot show resoluteness in any matter and will be afraid 
to stand boldly. | 


He has definite views. He will not forsake his convio- 


74. In its leader under this heading, the Hitakavini, of the 6th April, seeks 
to refute the argument which calls into question 
The movement of soul-power. the efficacy of fasts, penance and soul-power, by 


citing the instances of South Africa, Champaran, Ahmedabad and Kaira, in-all of 
which Mr. Gandhi’s passive resistance was attended with marked success. It 
then observes:--. . . 
the path of righteousness, and bind the rulers and the ruled to Dharma. 

The very next moment that soul-power proves a failure, a world-deluge will be 
inevitable. 


This soul-power is an effective charm to guide India in 


75. Referring to the reply given by the Government to the question 
regarding water-rate of the Hon’ble Mr. K. Surya- 
narayana Murti in the Local Legislative Council, 
From this, there is room 


The increase of water-rate. 


Nobody who really 


76. Referring to the resignation of some village officers in the Surat district 
i ae _ in Bombay on account of the Rowlatt legislation 
The Surat district and the Hitakarini, of the 6th April, writes ms, = 


An old man of seventy is reported to have taken 


the Satyagraha pledge at a meeting held in the village of Amkheti. One cannot 
= think that the present conditions would bring about the repeal of the Rowlatt 
Bills. ) : 


77. Under this heading, the Andhraprakasika, of the 11th April, writes:— 


Many of the members who have joined the Mad 
The Liberal League. Liberal League, recently an [a i 


P. 5. Sivaswami Ayyar as its president, belong to the old extremist party. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Yakub Hussan is one of such. In the course of a speech which he 
delivered at a public meeting some time back, he said: Why should Indians 
sacrifice their lives and fight on the battlefield for the destruction of foreign foes 


like the Germans, and for the protection of the English le wh 
like the Germans ?. , glish people who are foreigners 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 


78. Referring to the statement of Mr. Fisher inthe House of Commons 


. penne Line Sacer of the Secretary of State 
o advise His Majesty the King to v 

Bills, the Andhrapatrika, of the 14th April, 0 Mas in its Bin Appod wah 
heading :—According to a Reuter’s message received to-day, the last hope of the 
people, till now entertained, that Mr. Montagu, brought up in liberal traditions 
would advise His Majesty the King to veto the Rowlatt Bills, is gone. . 
Mr. Fisher who spoke on behalf of Mr. Montagu has overlooked one important 
fact. Under the arbitrary power of the executive, it will not be possible to draw 
a line between the innocent and the offending. Since the jurisdiction of Law 
Courts has been dispensed with by this Act, the innocent have absolutely no 
protection. Thus, there is no meaning in the Secretary of State consoling himself 
with the idea that the repressive Act applies only to revolutionaries. ‘I’bere can 
be no limit to the despair of Indians, ike liberal men themselves who appreciate 
the excellence of justice and righteousness, show such scant regard for British 


justice. Thus, our last hope is gone. As in the case of the partition of Bengal, 


The last hope is gone! 
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the authorities are creating unrest and are making the situation critical by their 
disregard of the public opinion. . . The people have a greater responsibility 


- for the maintenance of peace than the Government; for it is they that will imme- 


diately suffer from any breach of peace. . . It is because they are convinced 
that the Rowlatt Act will make the life of every citizen miserable, that they are 
opposing it so tenaciously. Why should not the Government respect their 
sentiments? . . . The Satyagrahis desire to adhere to the path of peace 
alone. None will deplore more than they the disturbances which are now 
occurring in different parts of the country. In the absence of correct facts, 
it is not possible to draw any definite conclusions. The statement of Swami 
Shraddhananda regarding the Delhi disturbances has brought home the 
truth. The 0’Dwyer Government are making it impossible to get reliable 
news from the Punjab. . . Whatever the authorities might have thought 
before, the present unrest in the country clearly shows that the Rowlatt Bills are 
galling not only to the educated classes but also to all the people, and have 
greatly excited them. . . As fora proper remedy for all this unrest, enlisting 
the co-operation of men like Mr. Gandhi would do. The Indian Daily News, 
though an Anglo-Indian paper; takes a fair view of the matter and advises the 
Government to drop the Rowlatt Bills forthwith and cease firing on the people. 

. Buta httle reflection will show how dangerous it will be both to the Empire 
and to India if the prattle of the infuriated Civil and Military Gazette is to be 
followed. . . A movement which has gained such prominent adherents as 
Mr. Hasan Imam and Mr. Muzrul Haque is bound to triumph. The London 
correspondent of the Hindu says that the Parliamentary Committee formed under 
the Presidentship of Colonel Wedgewood will do its level best for the repeal of 
the Rowlatt Bills. The Jzdia also admires Mr. Gandhi’s determination. The 
resoluteness of the people of India on one side and the efforts of the members of 


Parliament on another will doubtless undo the Rowlatt legislation, and uphold 
the honour of British justice once more. 


79. Referring to the refusal of the Government of India to release the 


ae ee eS os gy Messrs. Muhammad Ali and 

- Shaukat Ali, the Andhrapatrika, of the 14th April 

a a. a i a says under this renee te pe. ke tt 

cannot but be disappointing to, the Hindus and the Muhammadans alike. It is 

very unjust that the internments which were inflicted as war exigencies should be 

allowed to continue after the close of the war. . . When this is the attitude of 

the authorities on the eve of the reforms, it will be easy to imagine what weight 
the people attach to such reforms. 


80. Stating that it learns that an order has been issued by the. Presidency 

; Magistrate demanding: security from the Swadesa- 

The Swadesamitran and security. nsizan, the Andhrapatrika, of the 14th April, remarks 
under this heading:— . . . The Act is being thus applied to vernacular 
papers gradually. . .-It cannot be known for certain on what day and on 
what paper this Act may fall. Itis clear that reforms will be useless, if they 


cannot safeguard the birth-rights of the people. = . 
81. While congratulating under this heading Mr. B. D. Shukul on his resig- 
ie foun nation of his seat in the Imperial Legislative 


Council, the Andhrapatrika, of the 14th April, 
remarks that the non-official) members are bound to resign their offices in view of 
the recent disregard shown to the public opinion of this country by the Secretary 
of State, and appeals f Mr. B. N. Sarma to resign again his seat and uphold the 
honour of the Andhradesa. 


82. Referring to the re-election of the members of the Local Legislative 
_... Council, the Andhrapatrika, of the 15th April, 

C a Madras Legislative writes in its leader under this heading:— . .°. 
Vounsi! and elections. While the Imperial Government and the other 
Provincial Governments have extended the terms of their respective Councils, it 
is not understood what special urgency there is in the Madras Presidency for fresh 
elections now seeing that there is not much that members can do in Councils. 
His Excellency Lord Willingdon is known as a follower of Mr. Montagu. In that 
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-case, he will be averting an occasion for much unnecessary trouble, if he declares. 


here i eed of fresh elections now. . If he cares for official prestige 
eg gow po the wishes of Lord Pentland. Anyhow, it is better that he - 
should declare one way or the other. mee ‘ song 
_ Referring to the recent speech of Lord Milner, advocating Imperial 
5 - ao orebireied, the Andhrapatrika, of the 15th April, 
Imperial preference. observes that this policy will be disadvantageous to 


India, as she will not be at liberty to import the articles required by her from 
wheresoever she could get them cheap, and urges the necessity for complete 
commercial independence for India. ; 
84. Under this heading, the Andrapairika, of the 15th April, says that the 
creation of an atmosphere in India unfavourable for 
The Times and the Delhi steady progress 1s due to the passage of the Rowlatt 
Gisturbances. Legislation by the authorities and not to the 
activities of the Extremists as asserted by the London Times, and appeals to all 
fair-minded British people to work for the repeal of the Rowlatt Bille and to 
facilitate the formation of an atmosphere favourable to the success of reforms. 


85. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 15th April, publishes in 

: Telugu the proceedings of a public meeting of the 

A meeting of the citizens of itizens of Madras held on the beach on the 14th 

Madras. instant to protest against the internments of the Ali 

brothers and others under the Defence of India Act, the speech of the President 
and the resolutions passed thereat. 


86. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 14th April, publishes 
report of the speeches delivered by Mr. B. C. Pal 
B. C. Pal at Cecanada. at Cloeanada. 


67. The Andhrapatrika, of the 14th April, gives 
in English the comments of papers auch as the 
Bombay Chronicle and the Times of India regarding 
the recent disturbances. 


88. Referring to the Delhi incident, the Swdeszbhimani, of the 11th April, 
writes :—Fasting, closing of shops and prayers-— 
fete Da eit mn’ these three were the chief items which the Satya- 
— runs ee grahis of Delhi undertook to observe on Sunday 
the 30th ultimo. We now learn that some untoward events occurred on the day 
with the result that the Police were obliged to fire on the mob and bring about 
several casualties. A good many are said to have disappeared, and no one 
knows what has happened to them When it is well known that Satyagraha 
implies absence of physical resistance we do not see why the Government should 
frown upon the movement. The speech of Col. Beadon, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Delhi, only goes to confirm us in our view that these enactments have 
been passed altogether unnecessarily. At the end of his speech Col. Beadon gave 
a warning that unless the people ti with the Government, Government 
would not help the people. The people have never failed to give their support to 
the Government, as has amply been shown by the enormous help in men, money 
and material supplied by India during the recent war. . If our people, just 
to please the authorities temporarily sit quiet. withot agitating for the repeal of 
the Rowlatt laws there is every fear that these same authorities will, after a time, 
attribute the absence of revolutionary crime to their existance and insist upon 
keeping them alive for further periods. - We, therefove, say that true popular 
co-operation with the Government at the present moment consists in the people 


acting honestly, fearing God and takin . the 
withdrawal of the sates legislation. g up Satyagraha with a view to 


In another article the paper refers to the resignation of the Hon’ble Pandit 

_ Malaviya, and remarks that when a moderate leader of his type resigns his 

membership it may well be said that the Satyagraha movement of Mr. Gandhi 
has made itself felt even in the Imperial Legislative Council. 


Writing on the same subject in a lon i h 
tong article, the Mysore Star, of the 13t 
April, expresses its strong disapproval of the Sa tyagraha teehee which in the 


Press comments on recent 


disturbances. 
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hands of the ignorant mob would degenerate into mere rowdyism, as was seen at 
Delhi, and says that if the movement leads to violence and disturbance of the 
public peace, Mr. Gandhi will not fail to lose his good name. Any threats 
employed by the Satyagrahis will only make the rulers all the more firm in their 
determination to keep the law in force. Many far-seeing patriots have held 
themselves aloof from the movement, and even some of these who had once joined 
are now withdrawing from it. : 

In another short article the paper refers to the sale of proscribed literature 
by Satyagraha leaders in Bombay, and says that such encouragement to lawlessness 
is highly reprehensible, that it is idle to think that Government can be frightened 
into acquiescence by such tom-foolery, and that the matter is one for much regret 
as the sins of a few will be visited upon the heads of a large number of innocent 

eople. 
J .” a third article the paper refers to the unfounded rumours said to have 
been spread among the people by unscrupulous people in Bombay and Madras, 


regarding the effect of the Rowlatt laws, and says that if such mischief is allowed | 


to spread unchecked it cannot but lead to great danger to the country and that 
no statesman ‘can afford to treat it with neglect. 


89. A note in the pagans ove. of 5th April, draws the same comparison 

. etween Egypt and India as was drawn by the 

mare oe sia Yahinasn of the 28th March, resorted on 

age 556 of Report No. 14 of 1919, and concludes with the observation :—The 

bomen for self-government has drawn Egypt into such an unfortunate state. If 

public opinion has gained such strength in the country, is it justifiable that the 

bureaucracy should, instead of yielding to public opinion, have resorted to such 
cruel methods-— (¢e g., the introduction of Martial Law). 


90. The Qaum: Report, of the 6th April, has in black borders a leader on the 
wes alin ob en Dia Rowlatt Act and on the observance of the Satya- 
ah gies ol graha day by Mahatama Gandhi in the course of 
henieall which the writer observes:—We are not one of 
pirations. : , 
those who take part in passive resistance ; and we 
regret to find that some Mussalmaus have joined the movement. Muslims should 
not fast out of season. ‘There is no gainsaying that the Rowlatt Bill has removed 
the last vestiges of freedom and buried all right. But why should we complain ? 
Why not. leave the case in God’s hands ? 


91. The Qaum Report, of the 6th April, republishes a short poem on Law 
nye written by the late poet Laureate Hali in black 
borders which is to the following effect :—They 
say that itis the duty of every man to obey the law next to his obligation to 
obey God. — 
But it you ask for the truth, know that the law is not more powerful than the 
spider’s web. : 
| The weak fall into its clutches and are unable to move hand or foot. 
But those, who have a little strength, break it in a moment. 
It is law to the weak, but in the eyes of the strong it is negligible. 
(The late Master Halli.) 


92. The Qaumi Report, of the 7th April in a leader on this Bos se 

. writes:—The Ukhuwat (Fraternity) of Lucknow 

el | i. oe says on the authority of Moulana, Shah Abdul Bari 

Sahib that some leading lights of the community 

have proposed to form a Muslim deputation to visit all Muslim countries and to 

co-opt representatives from Arabian Peninsula, Caucasus, Russia, Egypt, Morroco, 

Algeria, China and all other Muslim lands, and then proceed to Europe and place 
Muslim aspirations and views before the Peace Conference. 

The writer is certain that the news will be received throughout India with 
unbounded joy. But he says, ‘“‘ We observe with amazement and regret that the 
matter has not been taken up with the necessary enthusiasm.” 

The Ukhuwat hopes that the deputation will consist of Nawab Zulquader 
Jung Bahadur, Sir Fazal Bhai Karim Bhai, Doctor Ansari and some other out- 
standing men under the presidency of the said Moulana. The deputation will be 
formed in Ajmir during the forthcoming ‘ Urus.’ 
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No one can deny either the importance or the urgency of the deputation. 
It is the duty of every rich Mussalman to subscribe towards the expenses. 


93. The Qaumi Report, of the 8th April, has a leader on this subject which 
is briefly to the following effect :—Islam is alive 
in the world and according to God’s word it will 
be alive for ever. At the ptesent moment, however, its existence is in danger, 
and if its sons are indifferent they themselves be blotted out from the face of the 
earth. The European war has changed man’s disposition now to a great extent; 
ideas and aspirations have also changed. It will be their own sin, should 
Muhammadans keep aloof and remain unaffected by the natural revolution. The 
divine law is equally binding on every one, be he infidel, Muhammadap or 
atheist. ‘Those, who keep within the bounds prescribed by God, will be safe, 
but those, who unhesitatingly tran¢gress the limits, will go under. 


At present the areas of different countries and the numbers of different 
nations are being taken, new courts are being established, new laws ure being 
framed, and fresh principles of independence and freedom are being evolved, but 
it is evident that Islam finds no place among those reforms, on the contrary steps 
are being taken to weaken its power and influence. 


A Islamic Power exists or used to exist in Europe, but the war, or rather the 
Peace, is strangling it, and the whole world is indifferent to its existence. No 
provision has been made for its existence in America’s fourteen points, nor hus 
any regard been had to it in the demands made by France. Some slight reference, 
however, appears to have been made in British utterances. 


The position of Khalifate, which exists in Europe, is now being wrested from 
Muhammadans, and the people desire that it should not be in their hands but it 
should be pious bequest for the whole world. The sun of the Khalifate has set in 
Palestine, vai and Syria. Mesopotamia and Arabia, having been deprived 
of the Muhammadan republican form of Government, are placed under aristo- 
cratic Government, while in’ Baghdad, where the Islamic science and literature 
had previously been done away with, the lamp of Islamic rule has now been 
extinguished. : 


But now is not the time to weep and compose elegies, but rather that we should 
patiently but persistently give proof of our existence. If we but understood 
the secret of independence and freedom, in which the nation’s strength lies hidden, 
this difficulty could be overcome in a moment. The Jews, who werea wandering 
nation, gave proof of their existence, and their importance has been recognised 
at the Peace Conference. The Sitari [sic| community was unknown, but, has, 
thanks to its exertions and courage, ertered the Royal Court. The Armenians, 
who were a subject people, have now become rulers. The Poles, who were a 
helpless community, have been freed; but the Mussalmans, who were free and 
independent, have to-day become a subject and subservient people. 


94. The Qaumi Report, of the 9th April, writes:—From Bombay news we 
learn that the Safyagraha Committee has begun to 
The first day of passive Carry out its plan of passive resistance, and first 
resistance. attack has actually taken place in the Bombay 
Presidency. 
The nature of the operation is that all proscribed books are to be sold to the 
public and newspapers published without registration. 


The first aim of passive resistance evidently seems to be the open defiance of 
the orders of Government. 


We very much regret at sucha beginning and express our disapproval of 
such an attack. We have already given our opinion on this idea, and warned 
Muhammadans not to take the Satyagraha vow. We hope that Muhammadans 
will absolutely abstain from having anything to do with such business and con- 
tinue steadfast in their sacred principles. 

We do not question the sincerity and the independence of the passive resist- 
ance leaders, but we venture to submit that the time has not yet come to oppose 
the Government. At the present moment there is a need for peace and confidence 
in the country ; and it is our duty to wait for the reforms and see which way the 
cat jumps (lit. on which side the camel turns—T'.). 


The existence of Islam. 
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ITI.—Leaisiation. 


95. Referring to the news published in the Bombay Chronicle that certain 


village officers in the Bombay Presidency have 

The Rowlatt Law and the rogioned their appointments iad joined the Satya- 
village officers. graha movement as a result of the passing of the 
Rowlatt Law, the Desabhatian, of the 5th April, observes :—Wiat are the Govern- 
ment going to do at this juncture? Will they not, at least hereafter, come 
forward to withdraw the Rowlatt Law and cool the exitement of the people. 


We would say that it is only madness on the part of the British Government to 
still discard public opinion. ; 


96. Remarking that this Act is still defective in spite of all the amendments 


made in the Bill relating to’it by the Select 
The Excess Profits Duty Aot. Committee, the Hindu Nesan, of the 8rd April, 


observes:—Neither is the Finance Member nor are the Select Committee 


responsible for these defects. _ At the time of the war some merchants had the 
monopoly of trade in certain articles, while some others raised their prices 
according to the times and earned profits. No tax was levied then. But, in 
consideration of the present financial stress, funds have to be raised at least by 
levying Excess Profits T'ax, and this hard task has now fallen upon Sir James 
Meston. It appears that any number of modifications in this Act will be of no 
avail. Merchants who have scored enormous profits have found the way for not 
being affected By it seriously. It is said that the distinction which is made 
between companies that have supplied materials for the war and other companies 
will continue. To perpetuate this distinction does not appear to be just; for this 
will give room for trading companies that have earned immense profits in other 
ways evading payment of this tax on the plea of having supplied war materials. 
Lastly, many companies may allege that they carried on business when the profits 
were low and get the Excess Profits Tax reduced. On the whole we are afraid the 
Government cannot get even the small sum they expect from this tax. 


97. Referring to the statement of the Englishman that the Indian Reforms 
' P Bill Bill is being drafted by seven civilians, the 
che indian Reforms SNR. Swadesamitran, of the 5th April, observes :—If this 
news happens to he true, the Indians cannot have the least satisfaction, for it is 
the civilian party that has been a stumbling block to the political reforms from 
the very beginning. While so, if the Bill is to be drafted by them, need we say 
what like it will be? To add to this, seven civilians are at this work. as if one 
will not suffice ! 


98. The Vatsyamitran, of the 24th March, observes :—It is not known what 


exactly is the object of the Government in rushin 
The Rowlett Law. this Bill through the Council both nie pera 
and getting it passed into law. This only suggests that, when the Rowlatt 
Committee was first appointed, it was constituted with the idea of finding out 
some grounds for the enactment of such a law later on. It has to be inferred 


‘that notes and evidences required for this Committee were prepared in such a 


way that they would be conducive to the enactment of this Bill. The Committee 
too have made certain recommendations to suit this object. . . The Indian 
members are beginning to recognise that it is no’ honour to occupy seats on 
Legislative Coungils as popular representatives. Further, they have not obtained 
the liberty of speech. The fact already known to them that, so long as the 


official majority prevails, the influence of the Indian members will be of no avail, 


has now been brought home to their minds impressively. Though this Law will 
affect only those who favour rioting and cherish anarchical views, the framers of 
the Law are not to be the judges of offences against it. Further, the Govern- 
ment may freely pronounce anybody to be a rioter and a seditionist. The people 
understood that,- at this juncture, they could have no redress except through 
Satyagraha. The hasty actions of the authorities on various occasions have only 


=— to the excitement of the people and enabled them to advance step by 
step. | 
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DusaBnaktsn, The Desabhaktan, of the 5th April, publishes thirteen verses, from the pen 
sth Apel 1919. fe of a correspondent, regarding this Law, in which he 
i ae sae: describes it as an anjust and mean one, the like of 


which is not to be seen-in the world and exhorts the people not to rest till they 
get rid of this law, which takes away the birthright of man, by warring against 
it with the weapons of love, righteousness, truth and patience, and thereby avuid 
the perpetuation of their misery. : 

DzsaBuakrae, Referring to an observation in a communiqué issued by the Government of 

7th April 1919. - India} in refutation of certain false statements that are said to be spread in the 
country about the Rowlatt law, that the Police are not given any powers 
under this I.aw and that it will be applied only in areas where revolutionary 
movements exist, the Desabhaktan, of the 7th April, remarks:—For aught we 
know, the popular leaders are apprising the masses of only the actual evils that 
may result frora this Law. If there were no evils resulting from it, why did the 
representatives in the Legislative Council, oppose it and why should the 
Government of India now volunteer a statement that the Police have not been 
given much powers under it? Does this not by itself show that the Law is 
harmful in its nature ? 


— The alla Ayan, for the March, observes:—The Rowlatt law will affect 
March 1919. a? a en, ret only anarchists and those who support them and 


such as incite people to sedition, and it will never 
do any harm to those who are loyal. Such being the case, it is not known why 
many are protesting against it. It is only the naughty boy and not the good 
one that has to fear the teachers’ rod. 


Dasvenssmmam, The Dravidabimani, of the 21st March, observes:—Now that the law has 

21st Mar. 1919, been passed, the wise policy for the people will only be to abide by it Further 
agitation will be of no avail. It will only result in harm. Mr. Gandhi’s passive 
resistance will not be of any help. 


YarmaRTHAvAcHANt, The Yatharthavachani, of the 24th March, expresses the fear that this law 
94th Mar. 1919. may injure the amity of feeling now existing between the Englishmen and the 
Indians and create a misunderstanding between them. 


a, Referring to the passing of this law, the Sirtirutiam, of the 26th March, 
26th Mar. 1919. warns the people to be careful hereafter, as, though the law itself will not injure 
anyone, harm will be caused by those who disobey the law and those who apply 
it in evil ways, and observes:—-The people may be under the impression that 
only those who clamour will be affected by this law, but as only those of the 
latter class predominate in holding situations competent to apply this law, what 
guarantee is there that others will not be troubled by them? It is a well-known’ 
fact that the Brahman and non-Brahman differences are on the increase at present. 
Officials and vakils are mostly Brahmans. What safeguard is there for the non- 
Brahmans, who are in alow condition now, to be protected from oppression 


either through caste-hatred or through innate dislike ? It is only the Government 
that should protect these people. 


Expressing its surprise at the repeal of this law not having been strongly 
is Maetett Taw advocated by Mr. Montagu, Lord Sinha and the 

; Maharaja of Bikanir in their speeches recently 
delivered at the Savoi Hotel in London, the Vaisyamitran, of the 31st March, 
refers, however, to the statements of the Maharaja and Lord Sinha that it is only 
very few in India that could be charged with harbouring anarchist ideas and 
adds :—Even these few do not exist now, as those now in internment assure that 
they will not resort to any kind of force if they are released. It will not do to 
regard these as mere anarchists. Their object was only to render service to the 
\ country, but they took a wrong path and suffer now. If the Government is 
conducted in accordance with the wishes of the people, even these will come to 

‘adopt the right ways. But the Government have no confidence in the people. 
Even the Maharaja of Bikanir and Lord Sinha, in whom the British Government 
have confided till now, have indicated in a way that the educated Indians should 
not 9 distrusted.. If the Rowlatt Law is brought into force ignoring even the 
words of these two eminent I ndians, the regard the Government have for the 


VaIsYAMITRan, 
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eople of this country and their rights will be in vain. Though Lord Sinha has 
in his official capacity to support the Government, it is necessary that he should 
support his brethren also. If, when a novel law like this is forced by a civilized 
country upon another civilized country subject to it, and thereby the dignity and 
prestige of the latter are curtailed, one born in the latter and occupying a high 

osition does not protect the honour of his brethren, there is no hope whatever for 
them. Even if the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms should be granted in full, it will 
be accepted only by a few moderates and the majority will continue to be finding 
fault with them, especially in the face of the assurance given by the Viceroy to 
the Civil Servants regarding their position under the reforms. It is not possible 
to support the Rowlatt Law in view of the reforms. Even the objectionable 
features in the reforms may be removed gradually, but the Rowlatt Law is almost 
throttling the people and numerous will be the difficulties that will arise, if it is 
not repealed immediately. 


Referring to the remarks . the Times of India that, taking advantage of 
the ignorance of the masses, certain educated 
pees cae. persons have caused unrest in the country and that 
it is therefore essential to have the speeches of the Government in the Imperial 
Legislative Council on this law published in the vernaculars and distributed 
among the people through district officials, the Dravidan, of the 11th April, 
observes:——We thoroughly endorse this view. As countless people who are really 
loyal happen to associate with the false Satyagrahis, it is necessary that the 
translations referred to above should be published without delay. The peaceful 
condition of India will entirely be reversed and her position will be endangered, 
if wantyn disobedience to laws takes a firm root. So, it is necessary that all 
responsible people should join together and co-operate with the Government in 
preventing the spread of the unrest that hss now been created. 


Dravinan, 


11th April 1919. 


99. Referring to the resolution moved by the Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Narasimha 8wapzsxazunaum, 


oe _ Ayyar at the last meeting of the Madras Legislative 
The Local Legislative Council Connell regarding the Pract or epee of ieiiiiers 
and the vernaculars. and interpretors to interpret the speeches made by 
the members in the vernaculars, the Swadeshabhmani, of the 11th April, remarks: 
-——Both the mover and his supporters adduced various strong reasons in support 
of the resolution, but all the same, the resolution fell through. If the new 
councils to be established according to the Reform Scheme public opinion should 
be reflected adequately, it would not do to insist upon only English-knowing 
people entering the council. . . A Government whose activities are beyond 
the powers of comprehension of the ordinary people—a large percentage of whom 
ignorant of the English language—can .never be made really responsible to the 
poe unless and until the affairs are conducted through the vernaculars. The 
nglish language may be the best language in the world, but it does not stand tuo 
reason that Japan should make use of it in conducting its State affairs. We feel 
sure that sooner or later the question will have to be seriously taken into 
consideration by the Government. ; ; 


1v0. Writing about the passing of the Rowlatt Bills and the pooeee zestehanes 

ia movement, the Yogakshemam, of the 4th April, 

on See Saw. remarks that M a Gandhi’s influence ae to 

have waked. up even the Madras Presidency. ‘The Saiyagrahis say that Satya- 

graha is a divine weapon for unarmed Indians to use against an Executive that 

troubles them. If, at any rate, this weapon should open the eyes of the Executive 

and enable them to turn to the right path all will be well. Continuing, the paper 

says that the Delhi incident has created a great agitation in the whole country, 

and that the conflict between the weapon of the Government and the soul force of 
the Satyagrakis may now be taken to have begun. 


A note in the Manorama, of the 4th April, quotes and fully endorses the 
remarks of Mr. C. F. Andrews regarding the mischief of encouraging espionage 
by the C.I.D. under Acts like the Sedition Act now passed, and observes that if 
spies increase in numbers there will be no peace in the land. Second-rate people 
without any considerable experience or intelligence or breadth of view go about 
as spies. If the Government should base their opinions on the reports of such 
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secret agents and should issue orders accordingly, where can the people of the 
land look for peace or safety ? 


A note in the Samadarsi, of the 5th Apmil, observes that the “‘ Terrible 


weapon” of Rowlatt Bills, if intended to secure peace, has begun to show exactly 
Contrary results, and that never before has a law been introduced that caused 
such a great agitation among the people of India asa whole. After referring to 
the passive resistance movement and the Delhi incident the note concludes with 
the observation :— What with all this strife and all this agitation mother India ig 
now living a sad and disturbed life. 


101. The Qaumi Report, of the 12th April, has a leader on this subject of which 


The darkness of agitation. 


darkened the vision. 
stances we cannot be 


an unknown destination. 


the following is a summary :-~The Rowlatt Act has 
damped the people's spirits, blinded the eyes and 
Breasts are burning and tears are flowing. In such circum- 

lad. Mr. Gandhi has been arrested and interned in 
Bombay. Doctor Saifuddin Kitchlew and Doctor Satyapal were deported to-day to 
But why should we cry and lament over such incidents, 
There was firing at Amritsar and Lahore and many were killed and wounded, 
but why should we weep and wail for them. | 


We are opposed to Satyagraha ; because it is not an easy matter to control the 


public and to hold in check their aspirations. At the present the law fiend is 
very angry, and we are foolishly sacrificing our vital powers (to propitiate it). 


Passive resistance means that the work of the hand should be done by the 


mind and that of the body by the spirit. This kind cometh only by patience and 
prayer. , 


The writer, in conclusion, exhorts Mahammadans to be steadfast in patience 


and just as they do not resist disease and death, they should not resist coercive 
laws. 


The writer goes on to say that the King gave a cup of poison to Huzrat 


resistance. 
nay gladly. God sees and hears. Spiritual power is being tested. The breaking 
of the law is a sin and by so doing animal passions are excited. 


Imam-i-Azam [Imam Musa Raza in the re 
drink it himself. The Imam accordingly drank it and gave a proof of passive 


of Mamun.—7r.] with orders to 


The Rowlatt Act also resembles the cup of poison. Drink it silently 


. 102. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 12th A pril, in a leading article refers to the 


The 


{ Issued, the 23rd Apri) 1919. 


misunderstandings 


regarding the Rowlatt Bill. 


Rowlatt Bill, the misunderstandings 
thereto and the official explanation, and observes in 
conclusion that the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab has published a translation of the Bill with a view to removing the 
misunderstandings. 


ERRATUM. 


rtaining 


Report No. 14. 
Page 556, paragraph 91, line 17, for ‘ these ’ read ‘their ’. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


IT.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(4) General. 


1. In commenting on the political situation, Mew. India, of the 28rd April, 
+ Heme Rad remarks :—‘‘ Mrs. Besant believes that the establish- 
Mrs. Besant and tome Hule ment of responsible government by rapid successive 
for India. stages, is necessary to the maintenance of the 
British connexion, and is therefore a Home Ruler and an anti-revolutionist. She 
has maintained this position steadily amid the whirl of changing opinions, during 
the last few years. She does not believe that immediate Home Rule is possible 
without a revolution, and she opposed the Delhi Congress resolution as it rejected 
the compromise by which alone reforms leading to Home Rule were possible.” 


ITI.—LEcisLation. 


2. The West Coast Spectutor, of the 17th April, says:—‘‘ What we anti- 
cipated has come to pass. The passive resistance 
movement inaugurated with a fanfare of trumpets 
with sanctimonious reverence by maudlin political 
saints and sickly sentimentalists has assumed a militant aspect. . . No doubt, 
Mr. Gandhi ‘and the latter-day saints of the new party and the new cult have 
condemned the excesses, but they might as well preach the gospel to a bull that 
has been excited and driven into a china shop! The blood is on their own head, 
and we hold Mr. Gandhi and his followers entirely responsible for the bloodshed 
and the unsettled state of aifairs thut prevail in certain parts of the country. , 
A Government whose laws have been outraged, and not merely disobeyed, and 
which is bound to preserve public peace cannot look with equanimity on the 
carnival of bloodshed, and it must, unless it has the desire to abdicate its legiti- 
mate position, act and that too promptly, to suppress the forces of disorder and 
lawlessness that are rampant everywhere. The Government would be guilty of 
gross neglect of duty were they to act otherwise. Mere issue of press communigués 
and insipid appeals to the people will not have any beneficial results.” 


In a leader under the heading “‘ The Mailed Fist Confirmed” the Nationalisé, 
for the week ending 20th April, observes:—‘> When at the first meeting with 
Mahatma Gandhi His He: wi Lord Chelmsford, the Viceroy of India, 
indicated his desire to use physical force as the ultimate arbiter in the matter 
of settling the difference over the Ruowlatt Act'we hoped that His Excellency 
would not confirm such a barbarous instrument of settlement however much 
a military genius he may himself be. We are sorely pained to see, however, 
that he has confirmed his great threat by hurling a message of unalloyed military 
repression from the heights of Simla—not merely against anarchy and violence— 
but by implication even against the great movement of peace and good-will 
Satyagraha‘ . . Why did Lahore and Calcutta become pools of innocent blood 
later on when people desired to demonstrate on the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi. 
The cause is clear. The attitude of the authorities had stiffened. They were 
not willing any longer to permit Mahatma Gandhi and Satyagraha to influence 
the country. The Cult of the Bullet was too strong to permit peace to exist.” 


Writing further on this subject the West Coast Spectator, of the 22nd April, 
observes :—‘‘ We have to admit painfully and with the profoundest regret that 
throughout this very unfortunate business Mr. Gandhi has acted like a downright 
fool, we will not say revolutionary. . . England was never frightened by the 
Irish rising, and she is not going to be frightened by the unarmed Indian mob 
on the war-path. We are sure that the tragedy enacted in the North will but 
strengthen the hands of our enemies in England ; and we shall not in the least be 
surprised if the Reform Bill itself is wrecked. Already like drowning men 
catching at the straw, the Anglo-Indian extremists have caught hold of the 
tragedy in high glee and cried cloud and thunder against any sort of- reforms. 
The net result is that the Indian extremists have twisted the tail of the sleeping 
fager, and wrecked beyond repair the cause they say they have at heart.” 


The Rowlatt Bills and passive 
resistance. 


New Inv, 
28rd April 1919. 


Wrer Coast 
SPEcrarTor, 
Calicut, 
17th April 1919. 


N aTIONALIST, 


Madras, 
20th April 1919. 


Weer Ooasr 
Srgcraror, 


Calicut, 
22nd April 1919. 


VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Fore1an Potitics. 


3. The Deszbhaktan, of the 10th April, reproduces in Tamil an article from 

oa. the Mahratta detailing some of the hardships said to 
Indians in British East Africa. 1, suffered by the Indians in British East Africa at 
the hands of ‘ the British Government and the non-official whites there,’ in spite 
of the help rendered by the Indians in securing the stability of the British rule in 
that colony and, remarking that this is not the way in which the sacrifices made 
by the faltene for His Majesty in the war are to be rewarded, concludes with the 
oheurvetion that, if the ‘ brutish’ acts of the colonists are not put a stop to, 
the British Government will lose their claim for being a just and civilised one, 
loving liberty and fraternity. 


4. Referring with regret to the message that President Wilson has decided 
ee ae to return to America, seeing that his fourteen points 
Dissatisfaction of President nd the terms of the armistice have not been received 
Wilson. favourably by the Peace Conference, the Dravidan, 
of the 15th April, observes :—It is he that brought about the cessation of the war 
and started the peace proposals. So it is not proper for the Peace Conference to 
discard his views. The people have already suffered enough hardships and it 
behoves the conference to guard against their recurrence. 


5. Adverting to the news that there was a serious riot again in Egypt 
The condition of Egypt causing loss of life both among the military and the 
a people, the Desabhaktan, of the 19th April, says :— 
No information is available about the cause of this riot. Itis not proper states- 
manship for the British Government to give room for unrest and disturbance in the 
countries under their control. Is it just on the part of the British who have all 
along been labouring hard for the sake of liberty to try to crush liberty in the 
countries under them? It will not bea difficult task for them to satisfy the 
wishes of all such countries, and it remains to be seen when the Imperial Govern- 
ment will be pleased to be merciful to the subject nations. 


DassaBHaxTAs, 
10th April 1919. 


Dravipas, 
Madras, — 
15th April 1919. 


DgsaBHAaETAN, 


19th April 1919. 


ee > anan 6. Supposing that Doctor Wilson has gone in the ‘George Washington’ 
16th April 1919. which is reported to have left Paris for America, 
Has President Wilson left for the Andhrapatrika, of the 16th April, doubts whether 
America P the proceedings of the Peace Conference would be 

successful in his absence. 

I].—Homs ADMINISTRATION. 

(5) Courts. 

Dzavivas, 7. Remarking that it cannot be fully satisfied with the Bench courts 
16th April 1919. Panchayst courts. established in some places for the demand for such 


came not from the people but from those who 
profess to be their leaders, the Dravidan, of the 16th April, refers to the Select 
Committee’s report on the Village Courts Bill recently published for the opinion 
of the = and observes :—Though the recommendation of the Select Committee 
that vakils should be prohited from appearing in such courts is a good one, in that 
it would avoid all contentious litigation and also lead to the disposal of cases 
more speedily and at less cost, the absence of vakils may prove a hardship to the 
poor and uneducated, afflicted by the higher classes, as, in the present factious 
condition of the villages, it 1s only these higher classes that are likely to get into 
such courts. So it is necessary to introduce a saving clause to this rule that 
people, who know the law, can qgeet on behalf of such helpless persons. It is 
again erroneous to hold that it does not matter in what way petty civil cases 
below Rs. 50 in value are disposed of ; for Rs. 50 is Rs. 5,000 from the standard 
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of the poor villager. Itisa baneful system to do away with the recording of 
evidence of witnesses in panchayat courts and not to insist on the permanent 
retention of even ‘notes’ of evidence. No provision has again been made for 

referring @ formal appeal against the ‘decision of a panchayat court. How can 
the District or Divisional Magistrate, who is empowered to alter the decision of 
the panchayat courts in cases where there has been any miscarriage of justice, 
find out, in the absence of documentary evidence, that such a miscarriage has 
occurred? So it is not at all in keeping with justice, to give full powers to the 
panchayat courts to decide cases as they like without the necessity of maintaining 
a permanent record of their proceedings. : , 


(d) Education. 


8. Adverting to the question, now under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, of levying an additional fee from the students 
towards the charges of the medical inspection of 
schools, the Hindu Nesan, of the 17th April, remarks that the levy of such an 
additional fee will be a great hardship to many students, and suggests that the 
Government may well drop the question of medical inspection altogether, as it is 
doubtful after all whether it can be conducted properly. . 


(g) Forests. 


9. Remarking that the report of the Board of Revenue on the work of these 
panchayats is not favourable to them, the Hindu 
Nesan, of the 15th April, observes :—In response 
- toan inquiry by the Government whether the power of inquiring about the 
offences committed by the people in connexion with forests and of coming to an 
amicable settlement may be entrusted to the panchayats, the Collectors reported 
that this power should not be given to the people and said that the people would 
then give greater trouble to the village officers than to the forest officials. How 
can we expect the Collectors to view with a liberal mind the question of confer- 
ring powers on panchayats? Someof them may be favourable to it but not all. 
All the same the Revenue Board has, relying upon the opinion of the Collectors, 
decided that the panchayats are unfit for these powers and the Government too 


Medical inspection of schools. 


Forest panchayats. 


have upheld this decision. ‘This is not very encouraging. For ought we know, © 


the Board of Revenue have not till now been favourable to the growth of self- 
government in villages. The Collector’s report about these panchayats may be 
due either to their lack of interest in these institutions, or to their not having 
properly guaged their work. However this may be, the remark of the Govern- 
ment that the superior officials should often inspect these panchayats and examine 
their work so as to find out definitely whether they will improve: or not, shows 
that the Government have the same suspicion of the suparvision of the work of 
these panchayats by the officials as we have. The subordinate officials of the 
Forest department will not naturally like these panchayats being given powers, 
for it will in "effect curtail theirs. It may be that, having this in mind, these 
officials have been unnecessarily interfering in the work of the panchayats often, 
and the latter therefore find it difficult to do their work properly and efficiently. 
If the higher officials would frequently inspect these panchayats and encourage 
them in their work, there may be no rgom whatever for the harassing of the 
subordinate officials. | : ne 

The Desabhaktan, of the 18th April, also-refers to the opinion of the 
Revenue Board and the Government that these panchayats are unfit even to 
inquire about petty offences and remarks :—If this 1s the official opinion, how can 
the forest panchayats improve? The authorities in India only say that local 
self-government should be improved in the country, but make no efforts to bring 
it about.. Both the Revenue Board and the Collectors have till now been working 
only against the development of local self-government. We do not know how we 
are to improve with the help of those having such an.opinion. 


Referring to the adverse’ remarks of the Board of Revenue on the work 
) of the Forest Panchayats in 1918, the Axdhrapairika, 


The Forest panchayat. of the 18th April, observes that the Collectors and 


Huspv Nesax, 
Madras, 
17th April 1919. 


Hispv Nesan, 
Madras, 
18th April 1919. 


DEsaBHAETAF, 


Madras,. 
18th April 1919. 


Ansnpeneretna, 
18th April 1910. 
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‘ 


the Board of Revenue have taken a very narrow view of the matter, and that the 
panchayats cannot be expected to work successfully in the absence of better 
_ powers, responsibilities and encouragement. 


(h) Railways. 


Swavtumrzar, § 10, Remarking that next to the failure of the monsoon, the railway 
16th April 1919. administration is the chief cause for the scarcity of 
The railway administration foodstuffs, on account of which the people are 

and economic distress. suffering, the Swadesamitran, of the 16th April, 
observes:—The railway administration has caused hardship to the people on two 

grounds, viz., the increase of the charges for transporting goods and the insufli- 


ciency of wagons for transporting purposes. When the Government have realised 
the necessity of reducing the shipping freight for foodstuffs brought from Burma 
in view to remove the existing distress of the people, we do not see why they 
have not reduced the railway freight which is all the more necessary. No doubt 
the increase in this freight has added to the Government revenue. But, at a time 
when the people are struggling for their very life, a reduction of revenue should 
not be a consideration for the Government. ‘The question of effecting a reduction 
in the railway freight appears ‘to be engaging the attention of the Government 
still. Coming to the insufficiency of wagons, many railway carriages, which 
were sent to Mesopotamia during the war, are not required there for military 
purposes now and these at least should be available for trade purposes. Though 
many wagons were not used on account of the impossibility of getting from 
England during the war the matcrials required for repairing them, such materials 
might have been got, now that it is many months since the war came to an end, 
and such materials as could have been manufactured in the factories in India, 
also manufactured. Considering these possibilities there should be every facility 
for a large number of wagons being available for traffic; but it does not appear 
to be the case. Coal sufficient for the needs of the railways seems to be available 
in the coal mines in Bengal; but no arrangements appear to have been made for 
its transport to various places by rail and by steamer. If these things are 
attended to, the railway freight is reduced and a large number of wagons are 
made available, the stress caused by the scarcity of articles will be alleviated to a 
certain extent. It would give some consalation to the people if the views of the 
Government on these two suggestions noted above are published by means of 
a communiqué. 


: (4) General. 
ee 11, The Swadesamitran, of the 7th, Sth, 9th, 10th, 12th and 17th April, the 
7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, Desabhaktan, of the 7th to the 12th and the 1lith 
i Meaamanmes ne, Satyagraha day yn the idem, and the Hindu Nesan, of the 9th, 11th and 
aa Taare 15th een 12th idem, publish accounts of the observance of 


April & the Satyagraha day (6th April 1919) and of the meetings held in that connexion 
Huu Neus, — at various places in the mufassal, such as Tanjore, T'richinopoly and Tiruvan- 
9th, 11th & 12th Namalai, including many villages. The correspondent communicating the 

April1919. = =observance of the day at Kattukkanallur in the Arni taluk observes that those 
who guaged ‘the feeling of the villagers in respect of the Rowlatt Law cannot but 
-think that the knell has been tolled for this law. : 


12. Observing that it is quite py that the people got excited when the 
12th April 1919. news of the arrest of Mr. Gandhi reached different 
) bl anteah OF Sr. —— places, the Swadesamitran, of the 12th April, 
writes :—Every one anticipated his arrest for selling prohibited publications but | 
not under the Defence of India Act which is the existing representative of the 

* Rowlatt Law. When this Act was first introduced, it was stated that it would 

be applied only to the enemies of His Majesty and subsequently it was inter- 

preted that it might be applied even to the subjects of His Majesty if the tried 
to subvert this Goverfment. Seeing that it has now been applied to Mr. Gandhi 
! bia who is neither an enemy to His Majesty nor one working for the subversion of 
es this Government, it has become clear that one cannot rely upon the argument : 
advanced -by Government that-the Rowlatt Law would be’ used only against 


SwspErsamiTRaN, 
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political revolutionaries. The fact that the Defence of India Act has been ‘applied 
even to Mr. Gandhi who is loyal to the British Government and who is a saintly 
person, confirms the fear that the Rowlatt Jaw may happen to be applied to any 
olitician. This one instance is enough for the people to demand the cancellation 
of that law. Now, coming to the behaviour of the authorities in several places; 
the question arises as to what led to their impression that the people who got 
excited on hearing the news of the arrest of Mr. Gandhi, especially at Lahore, 
would not disperse quietly if they were left alone even as they did last week 
throughout the country in accordance with his instructions. The authorities can 
use their power if the crowd is likely to cause any danger. But the telegrams 
received do not indicate this. That, under these circumstances, the authorities 
should have interfered with the people was quite unnecessary. Perhaps the 
former wanted to test whether the masses have fully imbibed the spirit of 
Satyagraha. This spirit will doubtless permeate the people throughout the country, 
if the officials refrain from obstructing the movements of Mr. Gandhi. If they 
act in haste before this and cause untoward events, they are themselves responsible 
for it. We do not believe that the motive of the officials is to bring the Satyagraha 
movement into discredit by provoking the people and making them commit 
excesses. Still their behaviour is not proper, for pistols and machine-guns 
are intended for killing the enemies of the Government and not their subjects. 
This Rowlatt Law does not seem to have been enacted for any good purpose, for 
it is capable of changing the nature of the people who are extremely loyal. 
What benefit do the Government expect by losing the love of the people? As 
laid down in the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858, the Government should rely not 
on the strength of arms but on the loyalty of the people. If, on the other hand, 
the Government think too much of the strength of arms and oppress the people, 
the latter have only to put up with it patiently and pray to God that the authori- 
ties may be given good sense. ‘T’his is the gist of the advice given by Mr. Gandhi 
to the people soon after he reached Bombay .and the people are bound to listen to 
it and act upon it. If the Government treat the people in accordance with the 
aforesaid Proclamation of Queen Victoria, harmony between the Government and 
the people will increase. In this connexion we do regret for the events that 
happened at Amritsar. But they have no connexion with Satyagraha. They are 
the outcome of the application of repressive laws to persons who are loved by the 
people. : 


The Swadesamitran and the Desabhakian, of the I1th and 12th Apmil, 
respectively, publish a Tamil rendering of the letter 
of Mr. C. iceneals Achariyar of Salem on this 
subject. 


In appreciating the action of Rao Bahadur Dowlat Ram Kashi Ram, an 
Arrest of Mr. Gandhi influential resident of Bombay, in having written to 

ee that Government condemning the arrest of 
Mr. Gandhi and also relinquished his title, remarking that it was no longer 
possible to work in conjuction with the Government, the Desabhaktan, of the 16th 
April, obseryes that if other title-holders in the country should also follow his 
example, it will open the eyes of the Government, and adds that, so long as.the 
Government do not attend to the grievances of the people and redress them, the 
latter should be importuning them in all possible ways. 


In the course of its leader on the subject, the Andhravani, of the 12th 
Mr, Gandhi’ ‘ April, =" a correspondent to have written :— 

Cae eee . + . The Government are not relaxing their 
stubbornness, and are repressing the freedom of the people in every way. It is 
but right that Satyagrahis should be prepared for any sacrifice. . 


13. In a leader under this heading, the Lokopakari, of the 14th April, 
observes :—India is now passing through a criti 

| juncture. The Satyagraha movement started by 

Mr. Gandhi to get the Rowlatt Law repealed is spreading throughout the country. 

If the authorities would note the way in which the Satyagraha day was observed 

on the 6th April 1919, they cannot fail to be impressed with the fact that this 


movement will surely bring together the people of India, irrespective ‘of their 
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caste or creed. Some of the Indians have without properly understanding the 
nature of Mr. Gandhi’s passive resistance, begun to cause unrest in the country, 
and it is the duty of the Government to punish such persons and of the popular 
leaders to co-operate with the Government in this matter. Though it is stated 
that orders were given for crowds being fired upon, because they transgressed 
their bounds, this action of the authorities has provoked the people and made them 
feel discontented with the Government. If both the Government and the leaders 
of the people are obstinate, it will not be conducive to the peace of the country, 
The Provincial authorities are asserting that the Rowlatt Law will affect only 
those that are disloyal, and that the liberties of the public will not be affected by 
it. The same thing was said even of the Defence of India Act when it was 
passed. Those, who have seen the application of the Defence of India Act, are 
afraid that the Rowlatt Law also will be applied similarly. It is, therefore, 


~ necessary for the Government to do away with the Rowlatt Law, which bas given 


room for the people to take the Satyagraka vow and contravene the laws of 
Government. 


The same paper refers to this subject elsewhere and remarks :—The Satyagraha 
vow has become a convenient handle for rowdies and thieves. Attacking the 
Police, cutting off telephone and telegraph wires, setting fire to public buildings 
and putting innocent people to death are the acts of wicked people and not 
Satyagrahis. It behoves the Government to take proper steps to check these 
wicked acts. Itis as necessary for Mr. Gandhi to withdraw his vow, in view of 
the loss of life and unrest in the country that have been caused in the name of 
Satyagraha, as it is for the Government to revoke the Rowlatt Law, which has led 
to all this agitation and unrest in the country. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 17th April, expresses its surprise at the report 
that aeroplanes and machine-guns were used to 
put down the disturbances in the Punjab and 
observes :— Whatever may be the reasons for Sir Michael O’Dwyer for having 
taken this extreme step against the people of his province, whom he once praised 
for having helped the victory of England by rendering assistance in men and 
money during a critical period of the war, his name would not be forgotten for a 
long time by the people there. Even according to the communiqué issued by 
‘him, there was no connexion whatever between the disturbances there and the 
Satyagrah2 movement. It is really anomalous that an official should order the 
opening of fire upon a crowd ; because it refuses to disperse at his bidding and that 
a Provincial Government and the Government of India should support the action 
of the said official, without coming to a conclusion after an open inquiry and the 
taking of impartial evidence. If the deportees from the Punjab had committed 
any serious Offence, they could have been brought to trial and punished and this 
would not have excited the people. It is only in this country that it has become 
usual to deport influential men by applying an old and unconnected law, because 
the authorities are afraid to take action constitutionally. Though the communiqué 
of the Punjab Government makes it clear that the disturbances there were only 
due to the deportation of the leaders, that of the Government of India seems to 
indicate that they attribute the present situation to the Satyagraha movement. It 
can be surely stated that this movement has not led to any disturbance at any 
place. At every place visited by Mr. Gandhi, the people have correctly abided 
by the principle of Satyagraha, and, if untoward events occurred in the Punjab 
and Delhi, it was because Mr. Gandhi was not allowed to set foot in these places. 
If, without realising that the spread of the Satyagrahic spirit among the people 
will be a mighty strength by itself to the Government, the authorities try to 
suppress this: movement, we will say that they are groping in the dark. It 
is stated in'the communiqué of the Government of India that some persons are 
misrepresenting the ‘scope of the Rowlatt Law to the people. The informat:oa 
furnished to the people about this law was embodied in pamphlets prepared for 
the pre dase and, if they contained any misrepresentations, why could not 
the Government have taken action imm lately? ‘The statement is made agait 
that the Rowlatt Law would be a plied only inst revolutionaries. Was not 
asimilar statement made about the Defence cf India Act and the Press Act 
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and has not the former now been applied to Mr. Gandhi in spite of this? The 
communiqué says that the Government would not hesitate to apply the regulation 
of 1818 and other laws. If Lord Chelmsford would not hesitate to apply now, 
after a lapse of 100 years, a law, which was necessary in 1818, a period when 
the British Government was not securely established in India, how can one be 
confident that the Rowlatt Law would not be applied against politicians? ‘The 
Anglo-Indian papers would not flinch to declare any politician to be a revolu- 
tionary and the people are therefore afraid that their liberties would be affected 
by this law, to get rid of which there is no quieter method than Satyagraha. 
Unless the authorities intorfere and change the Satyagraha movement, the 
Satyagrahis are determined to act on the principle of justice. Efforts made by the 
authorities to crush this movement are only strengthening it. True it is the 
Government are possessed of immense military strength and they can terrify the 
people by using the same. — But the use of military strength cannot make the 
peuple believe that the action of the Government is proper. We would put the 
authorities in mind of the fact that itis a better policy to make the people 
feel that the Government would proceed only on righteous lines than to make 
them think that the Government can keep them under subjection by means of 
their strength. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 15th April, refers to the strong objection the 
people have for the Rowlatt law and the orderly 
manner in which they gave vent to their feelings in 
this matter on the Satyagraha day, and reiterating the public opinion that the 
disturbances at Delhi were due only to the action jof the authorities and the 
demand for an impartial inquiry about some people in Delhi having been shot on 
the day, observes :—'T'he boone have been conducting themselves peacefully in 
all places on the Satyagraha day, while the authorities have on the request of the 
popular leaders refrained from interfering, And again, the leaders were always 
ready to help in the matter of restoring order whenever their co-operation was 
sought. It was only after the Government interfered in the Satyagraha move- 
ment and passed a prohibitory order on Mr. Gandhi and deported some leaders 
in the Punjab, that the ordinary people began to get ruffled and there were 
disturbances in a few places. While we heartily regret the high-handed way in 
which the people behaved in these places, we have to note that the Satyagraha 
movement was proceeding quietly before the aforesaid action of the Government 
and that order was restored in many places on hearing the news of the return of 
Mr. Gandhito Bombay. So, it is not proper to attribute the tumult in certain 
places to this movement. We would therefore point out to the authorities that it 
will be more beneficial for them to seek the co-operation of the political leaders of 
the people than to resort to repression for the purpose of restoring order in the 
country. 

The same paper reproduces in Tamil the lecture said to have been delivered 
by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya at Allahabad on the Satyagraha day on the 
present situation. 

This paper also publishes extracts from a contribution to the Leader of 
Allahabad on this subject by the Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru. 


14, Referring to the demand of security from the Swadesamitran and the 
| oe Hindu Nesan of Madras, the Desabhakian, of the 
Fey application of the Press 15th April, remarks:—We need not be surprised 
| at this news. It only shows that no newspaper 
can escape the cruel Press Act enacted by the bureaucratic tigers. We do not 
know for what reason the Press Act was applied to these two papers. But one 
thing we would say, and that is that Lo Yoon has fettered two news- 
papers which are developing the political knowledge of the Tamils, within 
a week after he assumed the Governorship of this province. From this, our 
fnends may themselves judge what would be the nature of Lord Willingdon’s 
administration. 3 
Adverting to the forfeiture by the Government of the security deposited 
ek by the Amrita Bazaar Patrika of Calcutta, the 
PS un application of the Press Jjegabhaktan, of the 18th April, remarks :—No one 
need be surprised with this news. As long .as the 
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civilized British Government are enforcing the barbarous Press Act in India, the 
lot of the papers infusing a spirit of patriotism will no doubt be difficult. But 
those papers which play second fiddle to the bureaucrats and those which 
practically support their action though pretending to favour the people need have 
no fear. This is a peculiar time. 


Deunvaxraxr, ‘ 15. Remarking that there is no limit to the hardships suffered by Messrs, 
Pe... 9 Oe Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali and many others 
ne Muhammad Ali and who have been interned like them, the Desabhak tan, 
Shaukat All. of the 15th April, refers to a telegram recently 


received from Chindwara that the two Moslem brothers will not be released, and 
remarks :—Every Hindu and every Muhammadan who hears this news will grow 
indignant. The Government are provoking the people more and more and we 
have to be afraid about the results this may lead to. 


Swapzsumrrnan, Referring to the decision come to by os cg cig te of India not to 
adras, release these brothers, the Swadesamitran, of the 
16th Apri] 1919. The Ali brothers. 16th April, observes :—Why should the authorities 


have come to this decision, in the face of the recommendation of the committee 
appointed to consider their case, that they should be released ? If the authorities 
had no intention of acting according to the views of the committee, why did they 
appoint the committee at all? They have evidently spent vo thought on thie fact 
that the people cannot attach any value to the reasons assigned by the Govern- 
ment of India for their decision. If they had, they would have acted on the 
recommendation of the committee. This is another illustration to prove that the 
ways of the authorities are curious. 


Damenanras, 16. The Desabhaktan, of the 15th April, publishes a portion of the first 
orn oe number of the Sutyagrahi, an unregistered news- 
uae, The Satyagrehi, Madras. paper in English, said to be published here every 
Monday, and also what it describes as the Tamil pamphlet of the same name and 

number. 


Gopavsnrrararma, Under this heading, the Godavaripairika, of the 8th April, observes that 
sth apeil 19.8. | only a very limited few can properly follow 
Satyagraha, and dissuades the people in general from 

adopting it, as the times are not yet ripe for it. 


Satyagraha. 


Swanmamerass, The Swadesamilran, of the 11th April, reproduces an extract from the 
Lith April 1919. India of London wishing success for the movement 
: in getting the Rowlatt Law repealed and remarking 
that the British Government and the Rritish public can quietly allow the bureau- 
cracy to carry everything in their own way only if the former want that the 

Indians should assume a definitely hostile attitude. | 
ee The Desabhakian publishes in Tamil, in its issues of the 11th and 12th April, 
a the two lectures said to have been delivered by Mrs. Sarojini Nayudu at 

1919. Ahmedabad on the 25th and 26th March 1919 on this movement. 


oer Under this heading ” Vrittanta Patrika, of the 17th April, writes:— 
Mysore, t is easy to set fire to a forest, but far more 
17th April 1919. the Eelyegrake movement. difficult to extinguish it. Noone need feel sorry 
at the news of Mr. Gandhi’s arrest, nor should we be angry, as he himself has said 

that he would be happy to meet with such hardships. Nothing is easier in this 

world than to get oneself arrested. There is no justification whatsoever for 

starting this Satyagraha movement. This should be noted by all. If asubject, in 

whatever part of India he may be, behaves honestly, the Revolutionary Crimes Act 

will not harm him, nor will it interfere with his rights and liberties. Mr. Gandhi 

way very well say that a true Satyagrahi will never commit any acts of violence 

and may also have warned the people against thoughts of retaliation even if sent 

to jail, but in Armitsar those who called themselves Satyagrahis burnt down 

several buildings and committed various excesses. This movement is undoubtedly 

an unwise one and none has ever heard of a such movement being resorted to in 

_ political struggles. As a matter of fact the number of Satyagrahis in the whole 


of India is not more than 1,400 and no less than a third of these are from 
Bombay. 


The Satyagraha movement. 
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In a lengthy article on the same subject, the Mysore Star, of the 20th April, 
after referring to the disturbances which recently occurred in several places in 
Northern India, strongly condemns Mr. Gandhi for havin inaugurated this 

ernicious movement which has brought discredit not only on himael® but on the 
whole country as well. The paper then proceeds to write: The Government 
can never be intimidated by rowdyism and lawlessness nor will such acts be 
conducive to the welfare of the people. Hundreds of laws of the type of the 
Rowlatt Acts will never do any harm to merchants, agriculturists and other law- 
abiding section of the population. It was only by means of such drastic measures 
that political murders, dacoities and such other acts of lawlessness were put down 
in the Punjab and Bengal. The Satyagruha movement, by teaching the people 
to oppose this legislative moasure, will make them get into the habit of breaking 
laws which will eventually tend to the rapid development of lawlessness and 
anarchy in the country. Mr. Fisher’s statement in the House of Commons has 
left no room whatever to hope for support from the Home Government in favour 
of the annulment of this enactment. His Excellency the Viceroy and Mr. Montagu 
have so long been very sympathetic in their attitude towards India. It is to be 
deeply regretted that the recent wicked agitation of certain hot-tempered people, 
which has fostered among the people a feeling of hatred towards and contempt 
for the Government and the Europeans, has not only tended to alienate the 
sympathies of His Majesty’s representatives here but has also served as a clear 
proof of our unfitness for self-government. It would be well if the leaders and 
the people give up this agitation at least hereafter, and following the message 
given by Mr. Gandhi to his followers, let us have peace in the country. 


17. Adverting to the reported resignation of the Hon’ble Mr. P. T. Shukul 
and the Hon’ble Mr. Mazhar-ul-Hagq of their seats 
in tle Imperial Legislative Council, the Desabhak- 
tan, of the 15th April, writes: —There is no doubt 
that the whole f India will rejoice at this news and appreciate their action. 
Having enacted the cruel, uncivilised and unjust Rowlalt Law, which is capable 
of murdering the rights of the Indians, the bureaucrats wish to govern India 
peacefully! Need we say that this is only madness? Who will agree to this 
barbarous law which is likely to root out British justice? It is not known how 
many more representatives will follow the example of the two members men- 
tioned above. Certain it is that the Indians will hereafter appreciate only those 
representatives, who maintain their self respect, but not those who would sell 
their conscience for the favour or kindness of the bureaucrats. 


18. The Desabhaktan and the Swadesamitran, of the 11th April, publish in 

a ee ‘Tamil each its own abstract of a letter addressed 

‘ by Mr. C. Rajagopala Achariyar of Salem to the 

Press condemning the high-handed acts said to have been committed by the 

Anglo-Indian soldiers in the city on the Satyagraha day and suggesting a thorough 

inquiry into the matter and the punishment of the offenders so as to avoid a 
recurrence of this trouble. oie 


19. Remarking that the disturbances at Amritzar could have perhaps been 
The disturb a avoided, if the local officials had not interfered with 
orbanoes at Amritzar. the crowd, the Swadesamitran, of the 11th Apri, 
says:— When there was a scuffle between the London Police and the American 
troops in London recently, the former only used their batons and did not fire on 
the troops. It is only in this country that it is usual to use fire arms against a 
crowd unnecessarily. There seems to be no one to impress on the Police the 
vagy of avoiding excesses, as Mr. Gandhi is doing with the people. Perhaps 


these officials think they can treat the people as they like, because the latter have 
No power. 


More resignations in the 
Imperial Legislative Council. 


Exhorting the Satyagrahis to note the message of Mr. Gandhi that they. 


The disturbances at Amritear. 27 themselves respensible for all the mischievous 


acts that result from the observance of Satyagraha 


and to desist from resorting to brute force and ‘thereby injuring the movement 


itself, even if the Police should act highhandedly, the Desabhaktan, of the 12th: 
\pril, observes :—We endorse every word of Mr. Gandhi’s message regretting. 
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the mishaps in Amritsar. The Civil and Miitlary Gaeelle says that the disturb. 
ances were caused by the deportation of some local leaders under the Defence of 
India Act. If even a European paper should say so, we can easily understand 
that the commotion had nothing to do with the Satyagraha movement. However, 
we entirely disapprove of the excesses committed by our brethren in Anrritsar in 
a fit of rage. 
20. The Dravidan, of the 15th April, reproduces an article appearing in the 
ee ; Justice of the 12th idem under this heading which 
Beginning of Bolshevism. compares the disturbances at different places after 
the arrest of Mr. Gandhi to the Bolshevik excesses in Russia and remarking that 
those who seek the repeal of the Rowlatt Law can never be taken to seek the 
good of the country or the Government, asks the Government to bestow prompt 
attention on this matter and take steps to put down these excesses. 

The same paper refers elsewhere to the information given 1n the Madras Times 
that a definite plot had been hatched to start Bolshevism in India about this time 
and that a Bolshevik representative had despatched £25,000 and ammunition to 
India for this purpose and observes :—Judging from the recent occurrences in this 
country, we believe the above information is quite correct.. Our readers should 
be aware that the Bolsheviks have, by their mischief, brought ruin on Russia. If 
our country is to prosper at all, our true patriots should, without giving room for 
such unrest and disturbances here, co-operate with tlhe Government in putting 
down the rioters and restoring peace. The false patriots divide themselves into 
different parties only to accomplish their own end, for in spite of their differences 
they are all of them intent only on condemning the British administration. 


21, Referring with appreciation to Mr. Paddison, who was the Collector of 

Madura, having been placed on special duty to 
The depressed classes. suggest measures for the improvement of the 
depressd classes in this Presidency, the Hindu Nesan, of the 15th April, remarks 
that it would have been better if this step had been taken earlier and trusts that 
Mr. Paddison will inquire into and report about the economic resources of these 
classes, the hardships they labour under in the matter of education, their rights 
over land, the facilities for their accommodation and such other matters. 


22. Dwelling at length on the important part airships are bound to play in 
Airehip buildin the commerce of the world in the future and 
ee remarking that, as all the materials necessary for 
the building of airships are available in India, it will be desirable to develop this 
industry in India, the Hindu Nesan, of the 15th April, adds :—If this industry is 
to benefit the Indians, it should be worked with the help of Indian capitalists and 
labour. The fact that many articles supplied by Messrs. Tata & Co. to England 
for the war and reilway purposes were well made, though it was the first time 
they were manufactured by this company, shows that the Indians can understand 
even new industries easily and work them well. When the allies began to win in 
the recent European war, great stress was laid on the fact that it was the primary 
duty of every country to use its products for its own benefit. Let the British 
Government and the Government of India realise this duty and benefit India, 
when the building of airships is taken on hand. The Government revenue also 
will increase by developing this industry in India, and with this increased revenue, 
the educational, sanitary and agricultural departments, which are now suffering 
from want of funds, may be administered well. 


23. Referring to a cartoon published in one of the London - weeklies, 


Rated and Mhens: representing commerce as a globe supported by the 
capitalist on the one side and the labuurer on the 

other, with a note added at foot that both these persons are indispensable for the 
globe and that, if either should shirk his duty, both will have to suffer thereby, 
the Hindu Nesan, of the loth April, observes :—The people of European countries 
are gradually realising this truth more and more. But in India no limit has been 
ac wes. as to the number of working hours and the amount of wages of 
abourers, and there is no law for safeguarding their general health. The 
capitalist here considers that he is the only indispensable being, if not for the 
trade of the world, at least for the ordinary livelihood of the labourers. He 
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should be made to realise the truth indicated by the above cartoon. It is 
incumbent on the Government to inquire into the causes of discontent and strikes 
among the labourers and devise means to protect the labourers from the oppression 
of the capitalists. We learn that the Government of Bombay have begun to take 
action in this matter, and we hope the Government of Madras also will, under the 
regimé of Lord Willingdon, bestow attention on this matter and do the needful. 


24, Remarking that, though the Indians are loyal to their king, have shown 
their valour in the war and received the approbation 
of the Englishmen therefor, bave sacrificed their 
life and money liberally for the Englishmen, and are possessed of wonderful 
intelligence, the bureaucrats and European merchants and capitalists, who have 
not a broad mind suitable to the times, are belittling all these characteristics and 
making much of their own prestige and power, the Hindu Nesan, of the 16th April, 
observes:—A promise was made when the war was passing through a critical 
juncture, that India would be granted self-government on liberal lines and some 
reforms have been drafted with this view. But the Indian patriots deem these to 
be insufficient and think that they require modification. At this juncture, many 
are trying to obstruct the progress of India. The civil servants, the editors of 
the Anglo-Indian newspapers and the non-official Kuropeans in India and the 
Sydenham party in England are impeding the welfare of India. We trust that 
the Government will do good:to the country without favouring any of these 

rties. We also hope that they will secure the rights of British subjects to the 
flies who go to foreign countries. 


25. The Swadesamitran, of the 12th April, publishes the proceedings of a 
public meeting held at Ambur at which resolutions 
are said to have been passed that the Sultan of 
Turkey should continue to occupy the position of Caliph as heretofore and exer- 
cise control over sacred places like Mecca, Medina, etc., that Arabia, Mesopotamia 
and other countries, though placed under Arabian rule, should be under the 
supervision of Turkey and not under that of any European power, that an Indian 
Muhammadan should be sent to the Peace Conference to represent the views of the 
Muhammadans throughout India, that the Government of India should prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of liquor here, as has been done in America, at least in the 
case of Moslems and also the use of cigarettes and other intoxicants by youths 
below the age of <0 and that the Rowlatt law should be repealed in that it has 
been passed contrary to the wishes of all the people in India. 


26. The Swadesamitran, in its supplement of the 14th April, publishes in 

Wis tank olieedlen Tamil the full proceedings of a public meeting held 

on the Madras Beach on the 13th idem to consider 

about the present food situation, while the Desabhaktan, the Hindu Nesan and the 
Dravidan, of the 15th idem, publish an abstract of the same. 


Indian claims. 


A Moslem meeting. 


27. The Swadesamitran, in its supplement of the 14th April, and the 

Mr. Gandhi and the Defence ~L@#2ehakian, of the 15th idem, publish in Tamil 

of India Act. the proceedings of a public meeting held on the 

Madras Beach on the 12th idem, to protest against 

the orders passed against Mr. Gandhi under the Defence of India Act, while the 

Dravidan, of the 15th idem, publishes an abstract of the chairman’s address and 
the resolutions passed at this meeting. 


28. Referring to the starting of a Liberal League by the Madras moderates, 
the Desabhaktan, of the 12th April, says :—The 
leaders of the people should adapt their views to 
suit the exigencies of the times and should be prepared even to enter prison, if the 
occasion demands it. But the present moderate party, under the leadership of 
Mr. Srinivasa Sastriyar, has begun to work for the ruin of the progress of the 
country, and we are expecting the time when the suspicion that Mr. Sastriyar and 
his adherents are, in their heart of hearts, favouring the bureaucrats, will be 
confirmed. Where is the necessity for the league that has been started now? 
It can be easily inferred what kind of people will become members of this league, 
which has at its head one who has no idea whatever of public work. In a recent 
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‘speech delivered by Mr. Sastriyar at the Servante of India Society at Royapetta, 
he said that the league was not the outcome of the statement of Lord Willingdon 
in England that he was going to support the moderates. These words are rather 
suspicious. The attempt of the moderates to sell the honour of Jndia for getting 
a few crumbs from the bureaucracy is a stain upon the glory of India, 
O moderates! Your condition is pitiable. Do not be deluded by the words of 
the bureaucrats and hamper the progress of the country. Do not start new 
associations which will only betray the want of union among us. 


29. While expressing its regret at the people of Calcutta having Jost their 
Tin Sistine t Caloutt temper on account of the arrest of Mr. Gandhi and 
e disturbances at Valcutia. —~_ committed a disturbance, in spite of Mr. Gandhi’s 
warning that they should not get provoked by what night ct and remarking 
that neither the Satyagrahis nor any citizens having a regard for law will justify 
the unconstitutional conduct of the people at Calcutta and other places, the 
Desabhaktan, of the 15th April, takes exception, however, to Lord Konaldsha 
having made some disparaging remarks about the Satyagraha movement in general, 
in addressing the local Marvaris and Bhatias, and observes: —- He may condemn 
the action of the people in transgressing the bounds of law; but is it fair on his 
part to condemn the movement, without understanding the nature of it? He 
makes much of his not having interfered with the observance of the Satyagraha 
day in Calcutta. But how can the Government officials prevent people calmly 
convening meetings and expressing their opinion? Lord Ronaldshay and other 
officials like him should realise beyond doubt that the disturbances at Delhi and 
other places were not due to the actions of the Satyagrahis. As has been repeatedly 
stated by Mr. Gandhi, passive resistance is the best weapon for a people who have 
not got the strength of arms. It is as clear as anything that, if those who adopt 
this principle work according to the instructions of Mr. Gandhi, they will in the 
end win the day. Lord Ronaldshay says that the adoption of passive resistance 
will lead to anarchism, make the people disregard the a impede progress and 
ruin civilization. It is the brute force of the Germans that will lead to such 
results and not passive resistance based on soul-force. He asks whether danger 
will not result by teaching the people not toobey laws. As the Satyagrahis decide 
to disobey certain laws in ka ec with the instructions of the Satyagruha 
association, only with the object of doing away with the Rowlatt law, no harm 
can arise from their actions. ‘The agitation about the partition of Bengal was 
confined to that province, while the present agitation is spread throughout India. 
The Government of India should realise hereafter at least the attitude uf the 
— and cancel, without delay, the cruel Rowlatt law. If they think that by 
oing this they will be lowering their prestige, the British Government at least 
should pay attention to this. Any statesman, who has understood the present 
condition of India, will not hesitate to advise the repeal of this law. 


30. The Desabhakian and the Swadesamitran, of the 15th April, publish the 


A public meeting. roceediags of a public meeting held on the Madras 
_ Beach on the 14th idem to appreciate the action of 
those members of the Imperial Legislative Council who have resigned their seats 


therein, to condemn the application of the Defence of India Act to some leaders 
in the Punjab, and to request the Government to cancel the orders passed against 
Messrs. Muhammad Ali, Shaukat Ali, Darsi Chenchiah and Krishnaswami Sarma. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 16th April, gives the substance of the proceedings 
of a public meeting held on the Madras Beach on the previous day under the 
presidentship of Mr. Subrahmanya Sastriyar of Arni who is reported to have 
invited the attention of the Government to the excesses said to have been 


committed by the Anglo-Indian soldiers in the city for th Ry Re adage 
advocated the adoption of the swad-shi vow by ot pes i Os 


31. The Swadesamitran, of the 16th —_ publishes extracts from an article 
ners appearing in the Indian Social Reformer of Bombay 
BF sg situation and the ky reproduced in the Hindu of the 15th idem 


: about the situation caused in the country by the 
passing of the Rowlatt law and the attitude of the moderates in amaae it 
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89. The Desabhakian, of the 16th April, writes: —The Government of India have 
now openly come forward to put down the Satyagraha 
The Satyagraha movement and movement, seeing that their secret attempts to crush 
‘the Government. it have not been successful, and have invested the 
Provincial Governments with some fresh powers for this purpose. Having created 
unrest and discontent in the country, the Viceroy expects India to be peaceful! We 
do not know how far bis expectations will be fulfilled. He himself has admitted 
in a Government communiqué that there is nothing unconstitutional in the 
‘observance of Satyagraha, and it was observed throughout India without any 
disturbance, except what is reported to have occurred in a few places on account 
of the Te of the Police. The Viceroy, without chastising the Police for 
their high-handedness, pounces on the leaders of the Satyagraha movement and 
tries, in @ spirit of excessive provocation, to make the innocent people feel his 
powers. e would apprise him that it is not fair. We admit that there should 
be no unrest in the country. Mahatma Gandhi and his followers too have been 
reaching the same doctrine and warning the people against rudeness, which is 
in itself hostile to Satyagraha. 1f the Government had co-operated with him, there 
would have been no disturbance in any part of the country. Those that condemn 
the unjust laws of the Government and explain them to the people are considered 
to be disloyal. Tlie Government of India wish to carry on the administration 
peacefully, forgetting that it 1s essential to secure harmony and co-operation 
between the rulers and the ruled in the country. Ignorant of the saying that 
anger leads to the worst of sins, the Government of India have begun to commit 
evil acts. Under these circumstances they are not going to pay heed to our advice. 
So the only thing we can do is to pray to the Almighty to endow the authorities 
with the good sense to revoke the Rowlatt law, which is the cause of unrest in 

Tndia. 


33. Referring to the news received that Delhi is being guarded by the 

ee ; Military Police and that this is increasing the 
the situation at Delhi. discontent and unrest among the people, the 
Desabhaktan, of the 16th April, observes :—All manner of difficulties crop up only 
by the action of the Government in threatening the people by calling in the 
Police. It has now become patent that the bureaucrats are really incapable of 
pacifying the people and restoring order during stressfull periods. Not knowing 
the attitude of the Indians, these bureaucrats profess to be experts at governing ! 


Under this heading, the Andhravant, of the 12th April, writes :—The 
The Delhi distorban communiqué issued by the Government on the 
we surnames. Delhi disturbances is not complete and dves not 
contain anything else than the facts mentioned in the version of the local authori- 
ties. . . The Government have not shown how the conduct of the unarmed 
crowd caused pressure to the military so as to necessitate their interference. 
The Government have been pleased with the behaviour of the authorities. It 
cannot be courage to shoot the innocent people. The duty of the Government is 
to find out the persons responsible for it and publish the truth. There is no use 
of their merely repeating what the local authorities have said. 


In the course of its leading article on the ‘ Delhi riot’, the Malayal, of 
Th the the 9th April, observes that all can guess how the 
e Delhi riot. serious riot could have been caused while the Satya- 
= had taken the vow to abstain from violence and to courageously suffer all 
ardships. It would seem that the famous Col. Beadon, Commissioner of Delhi, 
may have opened up the way for such a riot ; because it was found impossible to 
stop the noble efforts of Mahatma Gandhi by the issue of terrible orders. We do 
not know the true facts yet. It would be folly to accept as simple truth the 
Version given in the Government Communiqué. Can the Government say 
anything but that the evil perpetrated by the Police and Military was prompted 
by the best of motives? . . . Referring to the shooting of ten to fifteen people 
near the Clock Tower on the trivial pretext that they made fun of Goorkha 
‘soldiers, the paper remarks :—‘ It is not all consistent with the glory of the British 
Empire to apply might so unjustly on such a trivial provocation.’ 
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34. The Dravidan, of the 16th April, reproduces the sentiments of Justice, 

| | of the 15th idem, pointing out the importance of 

The Government and the the Government giving up their policy of relyin g 

moderates. upon the moderates, and exhorting the people also 
to help the Government to put down lawlessness, whenever it occurs. 


85. The Swadesmitran, of the 17th April, refers to the statement of the Search. 

light that many Government officials, including the 

The unity of the people. Police, fasted on the Satyagraha day at Patna and 

the fact that, on that day, the Muhammadans and the Hindus gave up all their 

religious differences, and prayed to God in union and asks if the bureaucracy will 
ponder deeply over the spirit of unity manifested in these events. 


36. The Hindu Nesan, of the 17th April, refers to the conduct of the soldiers 
in the Volunteer Corps or others, who are reported 
to have thrown stones on the passers-by near the 
Fort maidan some days back and to that of some soldiers later who are — to 
have attacked some people on the beach and hurt them and remarks:—We 
thought that the authorities would have taken steps to prevent the recurrence of 
such incidents soon after the first occurrence. As a more serious disturbance has 
now occurred, we trust that, hereatter at least, the authorities will take an interest 
in this matter and, besides making a; proper 7 and bringing the offenders 
to book, see that such unjust acts are not repeated. 


Excesses by soldiers. 


37. In a note under this heading the Desabhaktan, of the 17th April, refers 
0 a e to the formation of a Liberal League in Nagpur and, 
gee ase Inte or: observing that a separate Moderate Liberal League 
has now been formed in the metropolis of every province, remarks :—The 
members of these leagues profess that they are trying to overcome the obstacles 
in the way of reforms and that they oppose the Rowlatt Law. Mr. Srinivasa 
Sastriyar and his adherents gave a warning to the Government that a huge agita- 
tion would be started in the country to secure the repeal of the Rolatt Law. Have 
not these moderates noted that it is now more than a month since the Rowlatt 
Law was passed, or, noting it, are they waiting for an auspicious moment to start 
the agitation? We are aware of the old agitation of the moderates. Are they 
going to follow their old way again of setting up enthusiasts to agitate and enjoy 
the fun from behind? The moderates now say that they are moderate liberals 
and it remains to be seen what the nature of their future agitation will be. 


38. In a leader dwelling at length upon the merits of social service and the 
See eo a good work done by the Madras Social Service 
League, the Desabhakian, of the 17th April, makes 

the following observations among others :—Those that are working against the 
progress of India rely upon the absurd statements made by the Anglo-Indian 
papers and blab that, in India, the higher classes are treating the lower classes like 
slaves and that the condition of the latter has improved a little only by the labours 
of missionaries. It is true, no doubt that, the missionaries give a portion of the 
, mere allowed to them by the missions for their propa andist work, to the 
estitute and ignorant and convert them to their faith. But what is the real 
object of these missionaries? Is it to relieve the poverty of the ordinary people 
or to convert them to Christianity ? This is known to our readers too well. 


Social Service Leagues have been started only to save this trouble for the mis- 
gionaries. 


39. The Desabhaktan and the Swadesamitran, of the 17th a, reproduce 12 
r. G 


Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s Tamil a letter addressed to andhi by Sir 
letter to Mr. Gandhi. 


Rabindranath Tagore in appreciation of the 
Satyagraha movement started by the former. 

40. The Swadesamitran, of the 17th April, publishes a Tamil rendering of 
The Satyagrahi of Bombay. the leader in the second number of the Safyagrahi, 


he hay an unregistered news r edited by Mr. Gandhi 
at Bombay, in which it is stated that the Sa lecsiiaks ath not keep 5 a until the 


Rowlatt Law is repealed or he loses his life for the sake of truth. 
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41. Ina short note under this heading the Hindu Nesan, of the 10th April, 

The spirit of the age. reports :—-Maharaja Sir P. K. Tagore to have dwelt 

sy at a meeting of the British Indian Association at 

Calcutta on the new spirit that is enlivening the people throughout the world and 
stated that ‘India should try to keep pace with the progress of this spirit and 
claim her rightful place in the international compact planned by the League of 
Nations and observes:—We need not say that the new spirit is making the 


Indians active in several ways, but how can India, bound hand and foot under | 


the control of the bureaucracy, hope te achieve the higher principles referred to 


by Maharaja Tagore, though it is these principles that are shaking the very 
foundations of European governments. | 


42. In expressing its surprise at the action of the Punjab Government in 
having issued an order that papers conducted by 
Indians in that province should publish only news 
passed by the Censor regarding the disturbances there, the Desabhaktan, of the 
16th April, observes:—We do not find fault with Sir Michael O’ Dwyer for having 

ssed this order; for heis an abode for repression. But as his administrative 
policy is entirely against British law and justice, it is our duty to prevent the 
people from misjudging the British administration from his actions. What is the 
reason for the Punjab Government having ruled that the public should not under- 
stand the events occurring in the province, through papers conducted by their 
countrymen? Perhaps that Government desires that the people should take only 
the statements of the bureaucrats and the blabbing of the Anglo-Indian papers to 
be true. But from the news of the events, at Delhi, we have understood well the 
nature of the information published by these, for the news received later from the 
popular leaders has shown that the communiqué issued by the Government on 
this subject is not entirely true. What are we to say again of the difference 
made by that Government between the Indian and the Anglo-Indian papers? 
In every civilised country, it is papers conducted by foreigners that will be 
controlled during disturbed periods like this. But in India a contrary rule 


English and Indian newspapers. 


obtains. Papers conducted by foreigners here do not adopt their writings to the 


attitude of the people, nor do the latter accept the absurd statements made by the 


former. As the people are aware that the opinions of these papers are directly — 


antagonistic to their own, they know what value to attach to the news published 
by such papers. The order of the Punjab Government, therefore, is practically 
& disparaging reflection upon the public life and self-respect of the Indians. 


43, Remarking that unrest will naturally crop up in countries where the 
rulers afflict the people by repressive measures, 
while it will rarely be found in countries where the 
rulers love the ruled and conduct their administration on just lines, the Desa- 
bhaktan, of the 18th April, observes:—Those resorting to repression, though 
enjoying a false pleasure for some time, will suffer in the end. In the casa of a 
king who takes to repressive methods, danger will always be hovering over his 
head and all his subjects will be his enemies. Thus it should be admitted that 
it is only the rulers that are responsible for disturbances in any country. Taking 
the case of India the present unrest is due only to the action of the bureaucrats 
in adopting repressive measures so as to prevent the British justice and the love of 
India from coming together. When the Indians who are the most peaceful people 
in the world have begun to commit disturbances, it is for the wise to guage the 
extent of repression on the part of the bureaucrats that should have led toit. But 
it is only the cry of the unrest in India that reaches the British public and not its 
cause. Hence itis that the British and others have only a wrong notion of India. 
When the Indians who were a little discontented with cruel laws like the Press 
Act were eagerly expecting to get rid of their shackles asa result of the great 
war, the rulers instead of fulfilling this expectation poured the venom of the 
Rowlatt law on the people. They were sufficiently warned even when this law 
was in the stage of a Bill that it would make an Ireland of India. But the 
Viceroy never paid heed to this warning. The popular leaders should note the 
motive underlying the introduction of a cruel law in this country, on the impres- 
ion that anarchism exists here though it is not a fact, and the creating of unrest 


The rulers and unrest. 
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thereby. What are we to say of the action of the Viceroy in having unnecessarily 
created confusion in a country which was quite? Itis he that is answerable for 
the loss of life that occurred in Amritsar, Delhi and other places. - We do not 
know whether the Viceroy and those under him expect to restore order by the. 
help of the moderates or a the strength of arms. We would apprise the Vicero 
that the moderates are very limited in number and that the use of arms will only 
lead to serious consequences. We would ask him if it connotes civilization to use 
arms for suppressing the people who wish for justice and liberty. Let us hope 
that the Viceroy would hereafter at least- understand clearly that it is the intro- 
duction of the Rowlatt law that is the cause of the unrest\in the country and give 
up the barbarous policy of making the troops shoot the people. 


44, The Desbahaktan, of the yee oer) og om i. te of — Chelms- 
_ ford with that o r ardinge in the followin 

Lords Hardinge and Chelmsford. +4: Ag Lord Hardinge sympathised with and 
confided in the Indians, the latter had a great love for him. ough the Indians 
did not get what they wanted in his administration, they did not condemn it. 
Lord Hardinge again had not the least distrust in the loyalty of the Indians, and 
he did not fail to applaud the readiness with which the Indians rendered assistance 
with men and money for the war. He has stated that there were only 15,000 
soldiers in India when all the regiments here were sent to the front. The British 
Kingdom was in a critical condition then. As Germany was stronger at the time, 
many thought that she might perhaps win. Even at that juncture India was as 
quiet as ever. There was not the least discontent among the people, and though 
anarchism had not been rooted out, it did not show its head. Political agitation 
on constitutional lines did exist even then. But as it had been in existence for a 
quarter of a century before'then, there was no reason for the Government to be 
afraid of it. Lord Hardinge created in the Indians much confidence in British 
justice and his love for them did not wane even when his life was endangered. 
So, the Indians expected the grant of an equal status with other countries in the 
Empire after the war as a reward for their loyalty. The loyalty of the Indians 
is not the same as that of the Englishmen, Australians, Canadians, etc. The 
latter took the field to protect their motherland and their kinsmen in which there 
is nothing sur nee. ; but the Indians did not enter the field to protect their 
country and children. They were fully aware that there would not be much 
danger for in India from a war in Europe and that, even if there should be such 


* a danger, the British could overcome it. So they readily went to the front only 


on account of their love for the British, whom they credited with better justice, 
righteousness and mercy than other races. That was the time of Lord Hardinge. 
How is the country in the time of Lord Chelmsford? Even our Anglo-Indian 
friends would do well to note the difference. What is the condition of India 
now? Unrest and disturbance everywhere, from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin! 
What is the reason for this? Even when the Indian people and Princes rendered 
assistance for the war, it was known to the British that the former were politically 
discontented and it was to satisfy the Indians that the declaration of August 
1917 was made. Then came the visit of Mr. Montagu to India, and his inquiry, 
the publication of the reform proposals, the contraversy in India about them, the 
issue of the Rowlatt Committee Report and the passing of the Rowlatt law in the face 
of the unanimous opposition of the non-official members. So it is on account of 
the determination of Lord Chelmsford to control the Indians by means of repres- 
sion that the whole of India is now seething with unrest. true statesmanship: 
consists in understanding the attitude of the people and adapting the system of 
administration to it. What are we to say of the administration policy of Lord 
Chelmsford, who clings to one view, even after a serious unrest has appeared in 
the country? If Lord Hardinge had been the Viceroy now, we ae surely 
assert that India would not be in the condition in which she is at present. Lord 
Chelmsford has-won the same name as Lord Curzon. If India is to have peace 
hereafter, the British Government should advise the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State to repeal the Rowlatt law. Until this law is removed from the Statute 
Book, we are afraid the present condition of India will not change. | 
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45. The Desabhaktan, of the 18th April, writes :—It used to be stated that 
The officials in India. the bureaucrats governing India have, excepting a 
few, much of official arrogance and that.on account 
of being blinded by this arrogance they are incapable of conducting themselves 
properly during stressful periods. We did not till now believe this statement. 
But the recent conduct of the authorities at Delhi Conference the above view. 
Numerous are the hardships that have resulted from the thoughtless and high- 
handed actions of the officials at Delhi. If they had consulted the popular leaders 
soon after the disturbance arose, no difficulty would have arisen. But they have 
sought the co-operation of the very Home Rule leaders whom they have originally 
detested, after enough of mischief has been caused. Letting alone the past, may 
the bureaucrats realise at least hereafter that the administration can be conducted 
peacefully with the help of the popular leaders. 


46. Referring to the observance of the Satyagraha day on the 6th instant 
the Desabhimani, of the 9th April, observes in its 
‘leader :—It has been hardly a fortnight since His 
_Excelleucy the Viceroy gave his assent to the 
Rowlatt Act, and even now there is no limit to the unrest produced in the 
country by this unnecessarily cruel and humiliating piece of legislation. 

Last Sunday was set apart as a day of fast to show to the Government once at 
least in a month as long as the Act remains on the Statute Book that the people 
cannot accept it, as it has been passed solely on the strength of official majorit 

and in utter defiance of the public opinion, and as it is an insult to their sel 
respect and a slur upon their loyalty. 


The celebration of the Satya- 
graha day. 


At the meeting in our town, a 


resolution was passed declaring the Act as an insult to the self-respect of the Indian ~ 


people . . . and unworthy of any civilised government. In view of the 
strong agitation in the country which will be demonstrated once in every month 
as long as this cruel legislation continues to be on the Indian Statute Book, we 
appeal to the Secretary of State and to His Majesty the King to withhold their 
assent to it and cancel it. 


47. Under this heading, the Desadhimani, of the 9th April, refers to an order 
Official Zuberdusti issued by the authorities at Guntiir to some gentle- 
pine peu e men on the 6th April asking them not to compel 
any shopkeepers to close their shops, as it will lead to unrest, and says that it is 
officials who have compelled some shopkeepers to open their shops and that none 
of the organizers of the Satyagraha celebration have ever tried to force any shop- 
keeper to close his shop. It requests the authorities to so conduct themselves in 
future at least as not to afford room for any unrest. 


48. Under this heading, the Andhrapairika, of the 17th April, writes :—Many 
ee ee of those who were actually assaulted state that at 
ee the Triplicane Beach on Monday night at 9-30 
some soldiers assaulted .some students without any justification. If those who 
are entrusted with the duty of maintaining peace in the country, try to break 
peace in this way, the situation will become grave. Before matters get worse, 
the sathoritins will do well to take prompt steps and inspire confidence in the 
people. 7 
49. In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 16th April, 
._  writes:— . . . Readers of the Nation can 
0 understand the amount of discontent prevailing in 
England against the Qoalition party. . . The 
Liberal party headed by Mr. Asquith and the Labour party must join hands and 
work gary for the maintenance of British traditions and for the realization of 
the ides of liberty. Mr. Asquith who was so sorry to see the Irish problem still 
remaining unsolved, seems to have altogether forgotten the problems of Egypt 
and India. Delay is dangerous. As days pass on, the situation is becom- 
ing more and more critical as days roll by. The Rowlatt Act which is subversive 
of the principles of law has been passed, . . The Defence of India Act has 
been used against Mr. Gandhi. Leaders in the Punjab have been deported. 
Untest is prevailing in different parts of the country. sti 
ances, published so far, go to show that the conditions have become critical, 
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solely on account of Police interference. Orders have been issued in the Punj ab, 
prohibiting the publication of news by the Indian papers. It will be seen from 
Mr. B. Chakravarti’s statement about the Calcutta riots that the people did not 
throw brick-bats, that Lord Ronaldshay did not accept the offer of Mr. Chakra- 
varti to prevent any disturbance on his personal responsibility, if the European 
Police were withdrawn, and that the Military had meanwhile opened fire on the 
mob who complained to Mr. Chakravarti that soldiers fired on them without 
any reason. Messages from Ahmedabad show that the number of casualities there 
wus about 250. Civil law has been suspended, and the martial law proclaimed 
in the Lahore andthe Amritsar districts. As has been foreshadowed by the 
Government of India, repressive measure after repressive measure 1s being passed, 
and it is not known to what all this may lead. . . However good the motive 
of the Government of Lord Chelmsford may be, when the Act (the Rowlatt Act) 
is put into actual operation, it cannot but molest the innocent. It is not right 
that the British public should be silent when the situation is thus threatening to 
become very grave. The Liberal and the Labour parties should at once ascertain 
the truth and try to solve the problem of India along with that of Ireland. . . 
Meanwhile, the people will do well to follow the advice of Mr. Gandhi and 
abstain from violence. 


50. Under this heading, the Ardhrapatrika, of the 16th April, gives in Telugu 

Mrs. Besant and Satyagraha, °" extract from the Amrita Bazar Patrika, which 

| ya“. contains:— . . . The condition would have 

been peaceful, if there had been no interference with Satyagrahes and if no armed 
Police nor soldiers had been pressed into service. 


Referring to the charges levelled at Mr. Gandhi by Mrs. Besant such as 


; . that he has opened the flood gates of revolution in 
ita India, the Andhrapatrika, of the 22nd April, writes 
in its leader under this heading:—. . . None can try more earnestly than 


Mr. Gandhi for the restoration of peace. He does not make the difficulties of the 
Government his opportunity. When there was European rebellion in South 
Africa, he suspended his passive resistance; and he helped the Government a 
good deal during the Boer war. . . Though there was no manner of connexion 
between his movement and the recent disturbances, he promised to suspend 
disobedience of civil laws till the restoration of peace. Is it possible to show a 
nobler conduct? . . . Perfect peace prevailed in the Madras Presidency, 
though it yielded to no other province in point of enthusiasm in observing 
Satyagraha. Has Mrs. Besant tried to ascertain the cause for this preservation of 
peace? ‘The police authorities here did not unnecessarily interfere with the 
movements of the people, nor did they seek to put restraints on the leaders. Had 
the same policy been followed in the other provinces, there would have been no 
occasion for disturbances at all. The obstructions caused to the movements of 
the people at Delhi, the restraints imposed upon Mr. Gandhi, and the deportations 
of leaders like Mr. Abdur Rahiman and Mr. Satyapal in the Punjab tried the 
patience of the masses in those places. Wherever it was possible for the Satya- 
gralus to exert their personal influence, there was a marked toning down of violence. 
Mrs. Besant questions the utility of Mr. Gandhi’s threat to give up his life. His 
message condemning all violence pacified Ahmedabad, led to the free transaction 
of business and created repentence in the people. Is not all this utility ? 

The arrests of prominent men, the suppression of the freedom of the press, the 
bombing of towns by means of aeroplanes, and deaths among the people, which 
seem to be the order of the day in the Punjab just now, cannot but cause regret to 
any Indian. Ifthe Punjab Government takes the assistance of Mr. Gandhi now 
at least, it will succeed in its efforts to restore peace and order. . . When the 
war has come to an end, when the enemy countries are on their knees, when the 
Empire is free from all danger and the conclusion of peace is within sight, 
Mrs. Besant is creating a fresh danger of invasion and revolution. We sincerely 


‘ pray to God to save India from friends of this type. It is certain that the Anglo- 


dians, relying on her. words, will goad the authorities to further repression. 
But the Government must use their discretion properly at this juncture, realizing-that 
the Rowlatt legislation is the root cause of all the present unrest. Cancel it, and 
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there will be peace forthwith. In view of the fact that the existing legi 
lation is found quite sufficient to control the situation in the Punjab soe gh ig 
appeal to the Government to withdraw the Rowlatt Bill which was passed against 
the wishes of the people. . .-+ 


The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 15th April, writes:—Mrs. Besant has stood 
1m opposition to Satyagraha. In a letter to the 

Mrs, Besant and Setyagrahe press she writes that as it is the prime duty of 
Government to keep the country under effective control, it is but proper and just 
that those who break His Majesty’s order should be arrested and punished and 
that in the present instance we have the orders of His Maj esty opposed to those of 
Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi, however, has all along been explaining that his instruc- 
tions are never in conflict with the orders of His Majesty, which have first to be 
approved by Parliament and that his objection is ol to these laws whith have 


been made without the sanction of Parliament nor the approval of the people or | 


their representatives here, and that Satyagraha consists in opposing such unjust 
laws by gg? suffering punishment without offering resistance and losing 
one’s temper. ‘This patient suffering is, in the opinion of many, a most powerful 
and invincible weapon. This Satyagraha elevated Jesus Christ to the position of 
God, and the Government of India are now elevating Mahatma Gandhi also to that 
divine position. Itis, indeed, surprising that Mrs. Besant has behaved so idiotically 
without trying to understand this. Mrs. Besant can never hope to win by casting 
such wicked aspersions on the noble movement of Mr. Gandhi. 

On the same subject, the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 23rd April, writes :—The 
very Mrs. Besant who did a world of good to our country in the past has now 
to do us harm. She condemned the Rowlatt laws and approved of the Satyagraha 
movement at the start, but now she gives her support to the former and condemns 
the latter. It is believed that there is some secret cause for this change of front 
on her part in this unaccountable manner. Women are said to be fickle, but we 
believed that Mrs. Besant was, at any rate, an exception to the rule. We now 
admit that we were wrong, and that Mrs. Besant too is after all a woman and 
fickle-minded like the rest of her kind. She was at one time a Christian, then 
became an atheist, a vedantin and a theosophist in succession, and, finally aban- 
doning the field of religion, entered politics. She has now begun to display as 
much weakness in her political creed as she showed in her religious faiths. 


51. Under this heading, the Anxdhrapatrika, of the 16th April, writes with 

ee reference to the deportations in the Punjab :— 

és . .« + The deportation of one prominent man 

after another will have no other result than reducing the number of leaders who 

can exert their influence for the prevention of disturbances among the people, and 

it will thus promote unrest instead of restoring order. It is understood that 

Mr. Gandhi’s advice to the people of Ahmedabad has been effective in restoring 

peace and order there. It will be clear to all those who have any foresight that 

the Government can restore peace if they trust the leaders and avail themselves 
of their assistance. 


52. Reviewing the present situation in its leader under this heading the 

al Rattan Andhrapatrika, of the 17th April, observes :— 
ae . The British Government failed to introduce 
in such a country of ancient civilisation as India during 150 years those changes 
which America has been able to do among the uncivilised people of the Philippine 
Islands in 20 years. This view has been expressed by Mr. Montagu in his 
Mesopotamia report. This truth is clear to all those who have been watching 


India intelligently. Indians cannot command any respect in India or in any - 


foreign country. In their own country, prominent Indians fail to get as much 
respect as is shown to a Chatkari (Kurasian). . . While Europeans are allowed 
to enter India freely and procure easily all the rights of citizenship, Indians 
annot go and see any foreign country without passports and they are treated 
there as backward races. In the Fiji Islands, in the British Colonies or in foreign 
Countries, they are accorded scant courtesy. Their fallen condition in their own 
48 well as in foreign countries causes profound sorrow. . . The European 


statesmen proclaimed that in the coming world-reconstruction, the principle of | 
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self-determination would be followed. The high _— and renunciation. 
‘which were in evidence in trying times are disappearing alter vi in the war, 
The Montagu-Chelmsford scheme has been published, and has ca disappoint. 
ment to Indians. . . Lord Chelmsford has not dared to condemn tho. 
unwholesome schemes of Europeans; on the other hand, he has been praising 
them. ‘The authorities have passed the Rowlatt Act in two weeks in defiance of 
the Indian public opinion in a grave crisis full of despair. In these circumstances, 
it is not at all strange that the people of India with their peaceful traditions have 
taken to the Satyagraha movement which is essentially a movement of divine 
grace and power. . . Defiance of public opinion in this twentieth centu 
after the end of the great war does not surely conduce to the establishment of 
eace. . . Sir Michael O’Dwyer has been making an indiscriminate use of the 
TDalvnee of India Act for the last five years, and his vain talk has only called 
forth deep disgust. . . The consequences of all this are disturbances, unrest 
and deportations. ‘The Government jof India will have to determine the reason 
why such a strong excitement as is unknown in the rest of India should prevail 
in the Punjab alone. . . If Mahatma Gandhi had been allowed to go to the 
Punjab and if Doctor Kitchlew ‘and other leaders had not been deported, there 
would have been no trouble in the Punjab. Repressive measures give rise to acts 


_ of violence, while peaceful administration will promote peaceful action. . . It 


must be understood from the present situation at least that the foundation of 
British rule as well as of India’s welfare is the heart of the people and not the 
Rowlatt legislation. . . It is a pity that the advocates of reforms do not 
understand what sort of reforms may come from the hands of the bureaucracy 
which has passed the Rowlatt Act in the teeth of public opposition. . . Itis 
clear that reforms in the right hand.and repression in the left is the traditional 
policy of the bureaucracy. . . The advice given by Mahatma Gandhi that 
condemnation of evil and devotion to the right is a certain cure for all sorrow 
may well be followed by one and all of the people. 


53. In its leader under this heading, the Axdhrapatrika, of the 18th April, 


observes that the message of Mr. Gandhi to the 
cjaiaes Open and the “Ahmedabad people has been admitted by the 

Government to have had the desired effect of 
restoring peace and order there, that there would have been no trouble in Delhi 
and in the Punjab also, if freedom had been allowed to him by the Punjab 
Government as was done by the Bombay Government and that the authorities 
are realizing the importance of consulting the leaders of the people and of taking 
their help, as may be now seen in Delhi. The article concludes by saying that 
everlasting peace would be established and the bonds of love between > bg rulers 
and the ruled, strengthened, if the Rowlatt Act which has been proved to be 
against the wishes of the people is repealed forthwith. 


54. In the course of its leader under this heading, the Axdhrapatrika, of the 


The duty of Satyagrahis. 19th April, observes that the causes for the disturb- 
ances are long-standing and have no connexion 

with Satyagraha, that the absence of violent deeds at Delhi is to be attributed to 
the restraining influence of Satyagrahis, and that it is peaceful means and not the 
use of bullets, machine-guns and bombs which will restore peace and order, as the 
different policies pursued in the Bombay and the Punjab provinces would show. 
The paper exhorts the authorities to discard unnecessary excitement and panic, 


and preserve the faith of the people in British justice and fairplay by following 


peaceful methods, and appeals to Satyagrahis to co-operate with the Government 
in restoring peace and order in pursuance of Mr. Gandhi’s advice. 


. We 55. The Andhrapatrika, of the 19th April, gives 

Repressive legislation and the . pa , OF the pru, gives 

British public no ata _ In Telugu extracts from the Jndia and the Herald 
disapproving of the Rowlatt legislation. 

The paper publishes also an extract from the letter of Mr. Bernard Houghton 

on the subject to the Jndia, which contains :—. Relying on the recommen- 


dations contained in the Rowlatt Commission report ‘which might be useful for 


purposes of antiquarian research, the Simla authorities are now going to legislate 


on Prussian lines. Though Prussianism is dead in Europe, it is lifting up its 
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heed Lie India. . . This Act is opposed to the national aspirations and: mocks 
at li rty. ; 

66. An article under this heading jn the Godavaripatrika, of the 8th April, 

ie of chill A eth contains :—. . As chillies are being exported 

Scarcity life. ~~. _- © Places where they are not required, it is suspected 

op earn that it is being sent to foreign countries. Should 

this be true, it is the duty of the Government to stop the export. This is an 
article of food very essential for the Andhras, 


57. Commenting in its leader under this heading on the report of the Cotton 

oe Committee, the Andhrapatrika, of the 21st April, 

The Cotton a sreport observes that the main points dealt with in the 

and the Lancashire trace. report cannot be encouraging to Indians, inasumch as 

India will be obliged, under the new policy of Imperial Preference, to supply her 

cotton at cheaper rates to the members of the Empire than to others, and exhorts 
all parties to work together for commercial freedom for India. 


58. After quoting the message of Mr. Gandhi, announcing temporary cessation 
of civil disobedience from the programme of Satya- 
graha and expressing his conviction that Satyagraha 
had nothing to do with the excesses committed by the mob at Ahmedabad and 
Virangam, the Andhrapairika, of the 2lst April, observes that the Government 
will earn the gratitude of the people, if, in view of the noble attitude of Mr. Gandhi 
at a critical time, they remove the Rowlatt Act forthwith from the Statute Book, 
and thereby afford no occasion for any further disobedience of civil laws. 


59. Referring to the arrest of the editor of the Tribune, the Andhrapairika, of 
the 21st April, writes :—. The Punjab Gov- 
ernment is arresting leaders one after another. Is 
it not yet time for superior authorities to disapprove of the repressive measures 
inangurated by the O’Dwyer Government as being against the interests of the 
country ? 


60. Referring to the departure of Mr. K. C. Roy and Mr. V. 8. Sastri to 
England on behalf of the Moderate deputation, the 
Andhrapatrika, of the 2lst April, says:—. . . 
Even in the matter of deputations, preference is being shown to the Moderates. 
If England passes any reforms without ascertaining the views of the different 
parties in India, far from being satisfactory they are doomed to be a failure. 


The message of Mr. Gandhi. 


Another arrest. 


The Moderate deputation. 


61. Referring to the dispersing of a Home Rule League meeting at Inagallu 

Inagallu meotia on the-5th instant, a correspondent to the Andhra- 

” patrika, of the 21st April, writes under this heading : 

—. . . In view of such high-handedness, the leaders will do well to teach the 
people their duty under such circumstances. : 


62. While giving the outlines of the Model Newspaper which is the name 

Se anak) eens under Of the Amrita Basar Patrika as published after 

the Press Act: the oa form of the recent forfeiture of its security, the Andhra- 
the Amrita Basar Patrika. patrika, of the 21st April, observes :—. 


even like the Amrita Bazar Patrika may come under the Press Act. 


authorities will do well to think deeply if such a repressive policy can be called 
statesmanship. 


63. Commenting on the proceedings of the. recent Godavari District Con- 

a ference at Tuni, the Andhrapairika, of the 22nd 
PMs sd avari District Con- April, observes:—. . .. While showing its 
is approval of the resolutions of the Delhi Congress 
and its disapproval of the Rowlatt Act, the Conference has not only protested 
against the application of martial law to any part of the country as uncalled for 
y the present circumstances, but also expressed its sympathy with the Satyagraha 
movement inaugurated by Mahatma Gandhi. . . We request the authorities to 
treat the resolutions of the Godavari Conference as voicing the public opinion in 
the Andhradesa, and grant the wishes of the people accordingly. | 
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ANDHBAPATRIEA, 64. Under thie heading, the Andhrapatrita, of the 22nd April, publishes in 
sind April 1919. : . Telugu the exhortation. of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 


_ Will the Labour Party give tthe Labour Party on its duty with regard to the 
ite help Rowlatt legislation, which contains:—. . . The 


Labour party should at least communicate a resolution to the Government that 
the Rowlatt Bills violate British principles-and traditions. 


ee 65. The Andhrapatrika, of the 16th April, contains an account in Telugu of © 
16th April 1919. the Satyagraha celebration at Indupalli on 6th 
p - 
Satyagraha day at Indupalh. April 1919, which states that, at a meeting held in 


that connexion, a resolution was passed praying His Majesty the King-Emperor 
to veto the Rowlatt Act in view of the unrest prevailing in the country on account 


of it. 
——— 66. The Andhrapatrika, of the 17th April, reproduces in Telugu the letter of 
17th April 1919. Sit Rabindranath Tagore to Mr. Gandhi congratnu- 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s lating him on the inauguration of the Sztyagrahe 
letter to Mr. Gandhi. movement. The same letter appears in English in 

New India of the same date. 

ae 67. Under this heading the Andhrapatrika, of the 19th April, publishes the 
19th April 1919. following lines from a letter addressed to it by the 
Interned persons and news- Andhra internee, Darsi Chenchayya from Cannanore 
paper reading. Central Jail:—. . . ‘I have been prohibited 


from reading newspapers. Please, therefore, direct the paper to my brother, 
Darsi Guruswami who is living at Kanigiri.’’ Then the paper comments :—The 
difficulties of interned persons may be understood to some extent from this letter. 


— ite 68. The Andhrapatrika, of the 18th April, publishes in Telugu the speeches of 
18th April 1919. : _ the Chairman of the Reception Committee and of 
The Thirteenth Godavari the President of the thirteenth Gédavari District 

District Conference. ' Conference held at Tuni. 
cine 69. The Andhrapatrika, of the 22nd April, 
gad April 1919. | The Godavari and the Kistna publishes in Telugu the proceedings of the recent 
District Conferences. Gidavari District Conference held at Tuni and the 

' resolutions passed thereat. 


The same paper contains a Telugu summary of the presidential speech at the 
Kistna District Conference held at Kovvur. 


a: - 70. In its leader under this heading, the Ardhraprakasika, of the 17th April, 
17th April 1919. writes much to the same effect as the Aadhrapatrika 
wee condemastte acts at the of the same date, about the assault of some students 
by Eurasian soldiers at the Triplicane beach on the 
night of the 14th instant, and requests the Police Commissioner and other authori- 

ties to take immediate action. 


SS 71. A correspondent to the Andhrapairika, of the 22nd April, writes that two 


24nd April 1919. copies of the Satyagrahi, one in English and one in 


Telugu, were received by the Satyagrahie at 
Berhampur and that nine extra copies were prepared out of them and sold to 


Satyagraha and Berhampur. 


the public. 
“Maine, ° 72. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 22nd A ril, reproduces in 
23nd April 1919. Cicitiaiinien Telugu the article of Mr. Gandhi exhorting the 


people to take the swadeshi vow and make a bonfire 


of all foreign goods in their possession, which was published in the Bombay 


Chronicle. 


Huowpvsunpazy, 
Cocanada, 
April 1919. 


the year. 


73. In the course of an Fea ig anne this heading, the Hindusundari, for 
poe oh il, makes the following observations amo 

A crisis in the beginning of other s— . . . The announcement of the 
ecretary of State is being sought to be interpreted 
by the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy literally. The 4 F 4 coming a ta 
Englishmen that Indians are unfit for self-government. . . The high gounding 
proclamations made by the European statesmen in a spirit of renunciation in 4 
time of trial were nowhere after the need was over. The white has thought fit to 


Sees oS Ss 
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lord over the black. . . In the matter of the freedom of the seas, President 
Wilson’s mediation is not being recognized. The League of Nations which has 
had for its object the spread of democracy is giving its support to autocracy: . . 
Ways are being devised to ensure the safety of arbitrary rule. Victory in the 
war is not conducing to the peace of the Empire, and unrest is growing. . . 
The British statesmen have the power to meet this crisis. If the grievances of 
Mother India remain unredressed, there cannot be proper strength and safety to 
the Empire. | 


74. Under the heading “ The Philipine Islands ”, referring to the proposal of Samra 

President Wilson to grant independence to the “yp77pA™» 

Ral Philipine Islands which came into the hands of the 18th April i919, 
— United States of America just twenty years ago, 

the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 18th April, observes —The British people came 

‘to this country for purposes of trade some 320 years ago. Many Indians are 

sceptic as to the possibility of their attaining self-government even 3,200 years 

hence. Such fears, however, are not to be entertained. As the result of English 

education this country has given birth to such eminent personages as Gandhi, 

Tilak, Rabindranath, Aravindo Ghose, Surendra Nath, Malaviya, Jinnah, 

Sarojini Devi, Chakravarti and Das—each one of whom is in no way inferior to 

President Wilson. Even at this very moment there are in India not less than a 

lakh of patriots of the type of Mr. Gandhi. When we see sanyasins like Shrad- 

rth servants of the country like Srinivasa Sastri, great patriots like Jinnah, 

statesmen like the Maharaja of Kassimbazar and lovers of education like our 

Maharaja (of Mysore) increasing in our motherland day by day, we feel that the 

fetters binding the limbs, thoughts and actions of the Indian people will at no 

distant date be shattered into a thousand pieces. It is wrong to suppose that 

India will never huve salvation, what with her four castes and four thousand 

creeds, their mutual jealousies and animosities. Who ever thought that it would be 

possible, in this age, for Swam Shraddhananda to lecture in a Muhammadan 

mosque at their request? Whoever believed that lakhs of Mussalmans in 

Calcutta would gather together and fraternise with the Hindus and acclaim 


Fitness of India for Home 
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Mahatma Gandhi as their common saviour? Why should not the British ago 
themselves grant us Home Rule and make the British connexion everlasting in this 
country? ‘There is nothing improbable in this. 


75. The Kerala Kesari, of Dhanu-Makaram 1094 M.E. (December 1918- *xnsta Eacams, 
_ February 1919), speaks of the inestimable virtues of Dhanu-Makaram 
Mahatma Gandhi and passive Mahatma Gandhi and the mysterious power of soul ,, 1% ME. 


—~—_— eo - 
_* 


: Deo. 1918-Feb. 
force, and sympathises with the ignorance of — 1919). 


foreigners who maintain that India was subdued by force of arms and that peace 
is maintained in the land by military power and administrative skill. It is not 
by the sword that India was won or is being ruled to-day, nor is it by the adminis- 
trative skill of foreigners. ‘The one force that keeps India intact is foul force. 
The occasion for the present manifestation of this latent soul force is the passing 
of the two laws by the India Government, which is bereft of all mercy and love, 
in such hot haste, laws that defame and pain the people of India asa whole. 
Never before has a law been enacted so heartless, so unjust, so opposed to public 
Opinion, so subversive of the furidamental principles of freedom and fairplay, so 
destructive of individual freedom which is necessary for peace and contentment, 
a law that taints even the British administration. The rejection of the unanimous 
opposition of non-official members and the acceptance of the opinion of a few 

uropean officials who have no (vital) connexion with India or Indians point to 
a policy which we do not consider to be noble ordesirable. . . What a pitiable 
transformation is this that the land of nativity of holy Rishis should bave become 
orshould have been made a prison house and their successors mere prisoners. . — 
It fills one with fear to contemplate what the future consummation of this evil 
policy is likely to be. 

In the course of its leading article on Satyagraha, the Malayali, of 12th  Massraus, 
April, speaks of the obstinacy of the Government in passing the Rowlatt Bill 12» april isis. 
setting at naught the opposition of the whole of India and asks whether the 
hardness of heart of the Government is not astonishing. 
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The Malayala Manorama, of the 10th April, has a long article aprining the 


circumstances which necessi tated the introduction of the ‘ Rowlatt Bills’, and ing 


separate note regarding the discovery at Manipur of seditious literature published 
by the ‘ All-India Revolutionary Committee’ and of arms and ammunitions, ete,, 
collected by them, observes: ‘ When anarchism is so alive in the land it is difficult 
to understand the meaning of the hubbub created by good men like Mr. Gandhi 
about the Rowlatt Bill the purpose of which is to put down such anarchism.’ 


The Manorama, of the 11th April, has an article on the present situation in India 
in which it notices the passing of the ‘ terrible bills’ and the immediste popularity 
of the passive resistance movement, started by Mahatma Gandhi and observes in 
conclusion that a policy of conciliation is better than one of repression for puttin 
down the present disturbance and that the Government should consult the leaders 
of the people how best to deal with the situation. _ } 

_ The same paper in the issue of the 18th April, asks :—Is it wise to cut off 
the head, because it causes the head-ache? The present situation calls for gentle 
measures rather than hard. 


76. In its leading article on ‘Indian Unrest’, the Malayala Manorama, of the 
22nd April, notices the undesirable results that have 
followed from the Passive Resistance movement and 
observes :—When England’s Military power and their well-established strength in 
Asia and all over the world are considered, it will be seen how foolish these rioters 
are who imagine that, by the killing of a few Europeans, swaraj can be estab- 
lished in India. If, however, Bolshevism should increase, it is only Russia and 
Hungary that can bear witness to what the state of India will be! If the powerful 
sovereignty and control now exercised by England should suddenly disappear from 
India, India will go several centuries backwards. 


The Kerala Bharathi, of the 22nd April, concludes a long leading article on the 
disturbances in British India, with the observation that it is self-evident that the 
British Government, which quelled the Sepoy Mutiny and recently succeeded in 
routing the terrible Germans, will not find it at al] troublesome to put down minor 
disturbances of this kind. But as these disturbances are likely to destroy the 
estimation in which Indians are held by Englishm&n and therefore likely to 
prejudice the future welfare of India, it .is the duty of all true patriots to try and 
drive out wrong and false notions from the minds of the people. 


The Manorama, of the 18th April and of 22nd April, also expresses the same 
Opinion as above. 


Indian unrest. 


77. The Qaumi Report, _ = April, has a leader on this subject of which 

: the following is a summary :—Th luti 
dreadful le. une 4 ry ese revolutionary 
ated " ¢ incident afford us an awful spectacle. India is now 
involved, not in securing victory or sustaining defeat but in a struggle for her fair. 


We were afraid that public passions would surely be aroused and that the 
country would become like a troubled sea. Eventually this very thing has 
happened. Lives of innocent people have been foolishly sacrificed. These 
dreadful happenings at Lahore, Amritsar and Ahmadabad are more the unfortunate 
outcome of our shortsightedness than the result of the black law. 


We are not opposed to Hindu Muhammadan unity, nor are we against the 


black law, but we emphatically protest against the destruction of life and property 
in the country. 


78. The Qaumi Report, of the 15th April, commenting in a leader on the 


present situation in India observes :—On one hand 
Ph Pn wlatt Act and hational leaders are leaving the council, while on 
the other, patriots are bein expelled from home 

and country. No one knows how long this state of affairs will continue and 
how long we are to go stumbling along this political labyrinth. The Govern- 
ment persists in declaring that the Rowlatt Act has not been framed to create 
disorder and restlessness, while the country emphatically asserts that Satyagrahe 


was not introduced to bring about anarchy and rebellion. Then who is 
responsible for this loss of life and damage to property. 
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What does the Government gain by opposing the defenceless people with 
arms, and what 1s the good of raising the Satyagraha cry of peace where there is 
no peace ? I swear oY the One God this does not mean the welfare of the country. 
It is not good law. It is not right, nor is it justice that, with reason or without 
reason, we spread unrest and insecurity in the land. 
| Just as the Rowlatt Act is deficient in ascertaining who are real anarchists, 

0 Satyagraha is unable to appreciate the real lover of liberty. 


79. The Qaumi Report, of the 14th A ri, writes that the Imam Sahib of the 
Jém& Musjid, Delhi, has agreed to’ include as 


The inolusion of the name of 


Masi 7 gas in sermon in the Referring to the omission of the name by the Imam 


of the Jaém& Musjid, Triplicane, Madras, it hopes 
that His Highness [sic] the Prince of Arcot will direct his attention to it and 
issue strict orders for the inclusion of the name in the sermon to all Imams of 
the Mosques under him, a religious Act with which the British Government has 
not been, nor can be, displeased. 


80. The Qaumi Report, of the 19th April, has a leader on the marginally-noted 

., Subject of which the following is a summary :— 

A couple of words with The thick clouds of oppression and insecurity have 
Musealmans. spread over the country.- Ruin and destruction 
prevail over the earth, and now is the time for us not to abandon moderation. 


Our religion and our country are in danger. Our belief and aspirations are’ 


being destroyed. We have forgotten our position and our duty. 

A few gentlemen among us think that we should join at this time in every 
- revolt, and rebellion against the Government. Some are of opinion that we should 
not assist in any Council or movement in the country, and not say a single word 
against the Government. Others regard Satyagraha as the most effective weapon 
to secure victory, and the upper hand. Some consider it their duty to remain 
silent. But not one of these is worthy of being acted upon. 


81. The Jaridah-i-Roggar, of the 19th April, has a leader on the marginally- 
noted subject in which the writer gives a translation 
of the comments of the Madras Times on the 
present situation that the indifference of the Government is the accepted cause of 
the success of the enemies of law and order, etc., and that the Indian Defence 
Force should be utilized to suppress agitation and to stop demonstrations. 

It adds that the Government of India intends to take steps against the 
Satyagrahists similar to those taken by the Chief Officer of the Indian Expedi- 
tionary Force in Egypt for the suppression of Anarchy there. The writer says 
that the Madras Times expresses its concurrence with this idea of the Government 
of India, but it thinks that such drastic measures are premature. an 

The Qaumt Report, of the 19th April, has a report of the proceedings of the 
meeting held at Ajmir in support of the Khalifate. 


The duty of the Government. 


III,—LeaIsiLaTIon. 


82. Referring to the statement of Mr. Fisher in Parliament that the Rowlatt 

Th Law was enacted to put down anarchism in India 

© Rowlatt Law. and that it could not be repealed, the Desabhaktan, 

of the 15th April, says :—In the face of this statement, what is the use of appeal- 

ing to the Secretary of State for India? The Hon’ble Mr. V. 8. Srinivasa 

Sastriyar said in a recent speech that he believed that the Secretary of State 

would cancel the Rowlatt Law if an appeal were made to him. Will Mr. Sastri- 

yar give up his confidence at least now? If the Rowlatt Law is to be dong away 
with, every one should take to Satyagraha. 

The Desabhaktan: points, in its issue of the 16th April, to the news that the 
Marvari merchants of Calcutta have vowed not to indent for foreign piecegoods 
and not to export foodstuffs until the Rowlatt Law is repealed and observes :— 
If this is a fact, the Viceroy should note the consequences of sucha vow. We 
request the authorities to realise what the situation will be if a similar vow is 
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arise in the country. Judging from the excitement of the public, we cannot say 
that it will not happen. We, therefore, apprise the authorities that the wisest 
thing they can do is to realise the condition of the country well and repeal the 
Rowlatt Law that is the cause of it. 


83. Referring to the extended use of the Press Act and to the recent forfeiture. 
of the Amrita Basar Patrika security of Rs. 5,000 
The Press Act. under the Act, the Andhrapatrika, of the 19th April, 
writes under this heading:—. . . Incase those papers whish represent the 
views of the people are to be stopped, the prevailing discontent may give u 
constitutional ways and drift into questionable paths. In a moment of nationa 
crisis, there cannot happen a greater calamity than the suppression of newspapers. 
All civilised countries have ns, ape the importance of the freedom of the press 
and of the right of public speech as essential aids to administration. When the 
birth-rights of the people are being rooted out in this way, and the authority of 
law-courts has been dispensed with, it will be easy to imagine of what value the 
coming reforms will be. For the safety of the Empire, for the permanence of the 
British Government and for the welfare of the people, we appeal to the 
Government to abstain from such a policy. : 


84. Referring té a speech reported to have been delivered by Mr. Natarajan, 
Editor of the Indian Social Reformer, at a meeti 

She Dewees 2s. held in Bombay to request His Majesty to withhold 
his assent to the Rowlatt laws, the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 15th April, writes :— 
As all classes of the people of India have offered united 4 pmo to these laws, 
irrespective of the differences of caste and creed, it would aceful on the part 
of the Government of India to save their prestige by themselves, cancelling this 
piece of legislation. It is the opinion of many that obstinacy will not in the least 
benefit either the British Government or the Anglo-Indians who are responsible 
for the autocratic attitude of the former. , 


Under the heading ‘The Present 4 are ’, commenting on the provi- 

| sions of the Rowlatt Act, the Sampad. Abhyudaya, of 
ane, Barriers Aas, the 22nd April, writes :—Even “thank this law 

may be passed on the pretext of employing it to punish only the revolutionaries, 
it is to be feared that innocent persons who will dare to boldly criticise the 
autocratic acts of the authorities will as well fall victims to it. There are people 
who speak even of Mr. Gandhi as a revolutionary, in spite of his being quite an 
embodiment of peaceful righteousness. If such people are invested with power 
will they fail to reduce Mr. Gandhi to ashes? Was not an attempt made to shoot 


Swami Shraddhananda? It is, therefore, wrong to say that the good need have no 
fear of this law. 


An article in the Malayala Manorama, of the 22nd April, explains in brief 


The Rowlatt Act. the scope of the Rowlatt Act and observes that much 

ado has been made about a measure intended purely 

for emergencies. T'o fancy that it will be misapplied to restrict the freedom of 
law-abiding gentlemen is to suspect the character and conscience of Government 
officials. ‘lhe fact that the administration of the law will be entrusted to really up- 
right and capable men makes us bold to assert that the law is perfectly harmless 


to the public. 
ERRATA. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


[T.—Homer ADMINISTRATION. 
(4) General. 


1. New India, of the 25th April, says:—‘‘ We know very well that some 
The Reform Bill Local Governments are thoroughly reactionary, and 
piensa cceae will use all the influence they can command to put 
pressure on the Government of Great Britain once again to break their promise 
to India. Nothing more disastrous can be imagined than that, once again, the 
Cup of Freedom should be struck from her lips. And if this should come on the 
top of the sullen resentment aroused by the unhappy Rowlatt legislation, the 
troubles in India would become even more serious than they are to-day, and they 
would show themselves all over India and not in the north and west atone.” 


2. The Hindu, of the 28th April, remarks :—‘“ The deportation of Mr. Horni- 
: . man, editor of the Bombay Chronicle, the placing 
The deportation of Mr. Horni- that journal under the censorship ‘of a member of 
_— the Givil Service and the resolution of the Directors 
to close it down rather than carrying it on under the fetters forged for it under 
the Defence of India Act are events which notwithstanding their dramatic swift- 
ness, are no more than ordinary incidents in the Militarist regimé under which, we 
are now living in thiscountry. . The order of deportation does not give 
even a colorable excuse for depriving Mr. Horniman of his liberty. . . The 
tragedy of the Government’s blunder, and the rank injustice of its proceeding 
cannot be exaggerated. The proceedings taken against Indian papers and their 
editors in the Punjab, in Calcutta, in Bombay and in other parts of the country, 
show the state of grave insecurity of the Nationalist journals. If newspapers are 
the medium of information and education to the people, if they are the exponents of 
pular opinion and form the bulwark of the people’s rights and liberties, it may 
. realised how destructive the present scosaliade of the Government are to these 
rights and liberties. We cannot find an atom of justification for the drastic 
manner in which the rights of the Press and the liberties of the people are being 
dealt with in this country, excepting the habit of mind which a recent writer 
ascribes to what he describes as a plain historic fact that war normally leaves 
behind it an invigorated militarism.” 


New India, of the 28th April, writes:—‘: All India will regret the loss of 
Mr. Horniman, for he has rendered immense services to the cause of Indian Free- 
dom. . . With all respect for his courage, we are bound to say that no Gov- 
ernment in the moment of danger and facing rebellion, could tolerate the 
language used. The British Government’s action against the Morning Post was 
taken under far less provocation.” 


IT}.—LEaisLaTIon. 


3. In concluding a leader under the heading ‘The Satyagraha Rebellion ’, 

_ the Cochin Argus, for the week ending 26th April, 

The Rowlatt Bills and passive remarks :—‘ We cannot get over the stubborn fact, 
wanes however, that, consciously or unconsciously, 
Mr. Gandhi and his passive resistance associates have largely and directly to 
answer for the blood that has been shed, for the racial bitterness that has been 
created, for the potential dangers to which India is now exposed, and, in view of 
all this, it continues to remain a most disagreeable puzzle to us why Royal treat- 
ment should continue to be extended to men who have wholly and deliberately 
forfeited all claim to be treated otherwise than as enemies of the King-Emperor 
and of the safety of His Majesty’s subjects and realms. It is satisfactory to think 
that, to a certain extent, the Chelmsford administration is acting with the firmness 
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demanded by the prevailing situation, but it is not satisfactory to observe that 
this firmness goes a much shorter way than is imperatively necessary. We do 
not want anybody’s head to be brought up ona charger, but the plain, loyal 
citizen is justified in demanding that whosoever chooses to act as a rebel should be 
treated as such.” 

The Karnataka, of the 30th April, observes :— Can therebe a greater proof 
of the tactlessness and want of imagination on the part of the Government than 
their putting the Defence of India Act in force against India’s most peaceful 
patriot—call him political agitator if you please—Mahatma Gandhi ? India to 
be defended against Mr. Gandhi! . . . To associate Mr. Gandhi and the 


_ Satyagraha movement with the disturbances, as some Anglo-Indian newspapers 


have done, is to betray wicked perversity and confusion of cause and effect. We 
are grieved to observe that the outlook has been rendered gloomy and formidable 
by the very measures taken by Government to restore peace and order in the 
disturbed areas. The bureaucratic hammer is breaking one more link that binds 
India to England.” 


4. The Nationalist, for the week ending 27th April, says:— The Govern- 
; ment’s explanation of the Rowlatt Act as a harmless 
The Government of India and piece of legislation is yet the same unconvincing 
te Howey Ae. stuff that it ever has been. Since the Government 
of India has, by its own mouth and the mouths of its local representatives, pro- 
tested a thousand times over, that the Rowlatt Act will be utilised, if at all, only 
to prevent anarchical and revolutionary crimes—though none of these have yet 
told the world what they would interpret as anarchy or revolution, whether 
they would not construe an attack on a constable as an act of anarchy ora 
narration of Irish events and a psycological examination of the Egyptian 
situation as acts of revolutionary propagandism-—it may be permissible to hope 
that this Act will not be put to so bad a use as the Defence of India Act. Yet 
we do not see how the opposition to it can cease as long as it isa law founded 
upon the deprivation of the citizen’s fundamental right to be openly tried in a 
Court of law according to the fully accepted principles of jurisprudence. The 
Government of India misstate their own case when they say the Rowlatt Act has 
not yet been applied to any part of India. They intend this to be an assurance 
that it will not easily come into operation. They seem to forget that India knows 
that the Defence of India Act is still in existence actively participating in the 
rule of repression and that the Rowlatt Act is only intended to be its successor.” 


VERNACULAR PAPERS, 


I.—Foreien Po.utrtics. 


5. Referring to the nationalist representatives from South Africa pow in 
: __ England and the disparaging: remarks made about 
The South African deputation them by the Anglo-Indian papers, the Desabhakian, 
to England. : of the 26th April, observes :—(ne paper ‘says that 
these representatives do not command any respect in their own country and that 
there are none in England to care for them at present, as the British public have 
to attend to their own affairs now and cannot turn their attention to the politics 
of other countries. Who can attend to the affairs of countries comprised in the 
British Empire, if not the British ? Are‘not the Brifish responsible for the affairs 
of these countries ? 


6. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 23rd April, writes:—The ‘demand of this 
revolutionary party is simply that Egypt should 
be granted absolute independence. ‘This demand 
is not only worthy of being rejected but is 
absolutely ludicrous. The party does not wish to 
substantial progress, but their solé and real object seems to 


The pretensions to nationalism 
by a few Egyptian revolution- 
aries. 


see Egypt make an 


be to recover their. lost dignity. No patriot in Egypt views the proceedings of 
the party with approval. Old and experienced statesmen are afraid lest the 
Egyptian Government should be deprived of the few facilities which are about to 
be granted to the country, and that existing freedom should be jeopardised. 
Those who remember ost events or those who have learned from their ancestors 


what the former conditions of Egypt were, know full well that the motto of 
‘Egypt for the Egyptians’ without the interference of any other Power, will not 
prove beneficial to the country. Should Egypt be separated from British 
suzerainty, the Zughlul party will prevail in every corner of the country which 
will mean the subversion of the rights of peace-loving Egyptians and predominance 
of the Pasha element as heretofore. 


lI.—Homs ADMINISTRATION. 
(b) Courts. 


7. Referring to the prayer of the people that an Indian should be appointed 

The Obief Jeuti f the 28 the Chief Justice of the Bombay High Court on 

AR TEES za li the retirement of Sir Basil Scott, amd to the state- 
Bombay High Court. ; 

ment of a newspaper published in Northern India 

that Mr. Montagu is bent on giving the place to an Indian this time, though many 

European gentlemen are trying for it, the Hindu Nesan, of the 19th Apmil, 


observes:—Many Anglo-Indians are already jealous of the appointment of an 


Indian as Under Secretary. As we have seen that Mr. Montagu is strong enough 
to stand the resentment of the Anglo-Indians; he may venture to appoint another 
Indian as the head of the judiciary in a large Presidency as that of Bombay. 


Adverting to the news that a European has been appointed to the post of 

the Chief Justice of the Bombay High Court, the 

— — Justice. of the Swadesamitran, of the 24th April, observes :—It was 
mbey High Court. assured in the. declaration of August 1$17 that 
Indians would be appointed to the higher posts gradually. How is this promise 
being kept in practice? We very much deplore that the bureaucrats have let 
slip this opportunity to prove that the charge laid at.their door, of their being 
sweet in their promises but slow in the fulfilment thereof, is a groundless one. 
ing that there is no rule prohibiting the permanent appointment of Indians to 
the post of Chief Justice and,that Indians have discharged the duties of this post 
efficiently during acting periods, why could not an Indian have been appointed 
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d to give effect to the 
August declaration? If the authorities should still confine themselves to mere 
words, how can the grievances and discontent of the Indians be removed ? 


8 The Dravidan, of the 24th April, urges the claims of Mr. V. Venugopala 
inate Chettiyar, I.C.8., the District Judge of Chingleput, 
Vacancies in the Madras High for one of the acting vacancies on the High Court 


in the Bombay High Court? Further, when is it propose 


Court. ; Bench, likely to be created after the vacation in 
view of his long service, and the fact that many of his juniors in service have 
already been promoted to the High Court. 

he Hindu Nesan, of the 26th April, reproduces the above. 


9. Referring to the vacancy that has occurred in the post of the Chief 
Justice in the Bombay and Allahabad High Courts, 

The Chief Justice in the Indian the Desabhaktan, of the 24th April, observes :—It ig 
High Courts. an admitted fact that the Indians are in no way 
inferior to the Europeans in legal knowledge. Sometimes European Judges give 
preference to the suggestions of the Indian Judges. Still, in the Indian High 
Courts, only Europeans are appointed as Chief Justices. It is only qualification 
and not colour that should be the criterion for appointment. 


(d) Education. 


10. The Vidyabhanu, for January, remarks that the greatest obstacle to 
political reform in India is the non-spread of 
Education and the system of education properly*throughout the country and 
Government. the want of encouragement to the few who are 
educated and, complaining that there are many defects in the existing system of 
education, such as that it befits the students only for public service or a lawyer's 
profession and inculcates many things which are unnecessary to the Indian 
student, that it does not provide proper instruction in industries which is very 
necessary to improve the economic condition of the country and that it does not 
tend to develop the character of the student and make him realize his duty towards 
his country, traces the evils of the present system to the fact that the object with 
which it was originally introduced was only to raise a class of Indians who would 
be useful to the English merchants who came to India and that no attention was 
bestowed upon improving the system subsequently and suggests that, if the Gov- 
ernment want the Indians to improve politically, they should make education at 
least a transferred subject under the proposed reforms. Jt also points out that 
much good has not resulted from the spread of elementary education being left in 
the hands of local bodies and wants the Government themselves to take over the 
responsibility in this matter. 


11. Referring to the Bill about primary education brought forward in the 
Bengal Legislative Council having been passed, the 
Hindu Nesan, of the 21st April, points to similar 
Acts having already been passed in the provinces of Bombay, Bihar and Punjab, 


and remarks that it is only in the Madras Presidency that no legislation has yet 
been undertaken to improve primary education. 


The Margadarsi, of the 25th Apri!, regrets that the resolution brought 
forward Py Be hell Mr. B. N. Sarma in the 
mperia islative Council, regarding ‘prima 
education, should have been iat and Marre that it is high 1a that the 
Government should realise that the present condition of the world and the 
outlook of the present times are such as to make the introduction of com- 
pulsory primary education absolutely indispensable. That a Government 
which is sufficiently bold and strongwilled to overcome whatever obstacles 
that stand in their way in carrying out certain schemes and policies should 
| manifest such apathy inthis matter of education, which is abso utely necessary 
for the prosperity of the country, can never be a sign of good Government. 
Even if the Government should find the funds necessary for the purpose by 
tapping a new source of income, it cannot, in the opinion of those who have the 
best interests of the country at heart, be a matter for adverse comment. 


., Primary education. 


Primary education. 
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12. The Desabhaktan, of ie 5 is surprised at the notifications 
: published in the gazette recently calling f 

The nal pandit of the applications for ny post of Tamil pandit A the 
Presidency Voliege. . Presidency College, requiring a little knowledge 
of Sanskrit also on the part of the applicants and at the salary of Rs. 60 per 
mensem fixed for this place in a big Government College, rising to Rs. 75 by a 
biennial increment — of Rs. °, and remarks :—When inexperienced graduates 
appointed to teach history, English and other subjects are paid in hundreds, why 
should such a low salary be paid to those versed in our mother tongue? The 
English Professor is teaching one language, while the Tamil pandit is also teach- 
ing one language and why should there be a difference between the two? The 
authorities of the Presidency College should clearly understand that they can have 
only their money’s worth. 


\ 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


13. Arguing from the success of the system of administration by panchayats 
in the Cochin State that every one gets the required 
strength, enthusiasm and capacity to do any work 
when pressed by necessity, the Hindu Nesan, of the 2ist April, refers to the 


The panchayats. 


acknowledgment by the Cochin Government that the pachayats have been success- 


fully acting as mediators between the people and the Darbar to the advantage of 
both the parties and remarks that there is little doubt that the panchayats will 
prove as Gesistielal in British India as in the Native States, if facilities and support 
are afforded for their development here. 


14. In commenting upon ere ect teed reviewing the administration 
nas ee of District Municipalities in this Presidency duri 

es a. eae, ae Desabhaktan, of the 26th April, 
expresses its regret at the long delay in the issue of this order and, observing that 
the explanation offered by the Government for it cannot be accepted, says:—The 
increase in the number of municipalities to 72 in the year under report from 70 
in the previous year is by itself sufficient to enable our readers to gauge the 
interest evinced by the Government in the progress of municipalities. Munici- 
palities have not spent a large amount of money on education and the cry raised 
in this behalf in the year uuder report has been in vain. Considering the trend 
of the times, a larger number of elementary schools should have been started in the 
year than the 88 noted in the report. The medical Kelp provided by the munici- 
palities was again very meagre. Though every municipality has one dispensary, 
this is not at all sufficient, considering the population. In every municipality, 
the death-rate was higher than the birth-rate and the main causes of it appear to be 
plague, cholera and other epidemics. The absence of a pure supply of drinking- 
water is also said to have: contributed to this. Oa the whole, it is only in 25 
municipalities that water is being supplied to the people through pipes. In some 
municipalities no facilities have yet been afforded in this matter. 


15. Reviewing in its leader the Municipal Administration Report for 1917-18, 
ss the Andhrapatrika, of the 25th April, observes :— 

The Municipal Administration _°. | The number of births and deaths is dis- 
pe. appointing. . . ‘The increase in the death-rate 
has been attributed to epidemics, But the death-rate cannot show any signs of 


DxusaBexran, 
Madras, 
26th April 1919, 


Hinnu Nusag, 
Madras, 


DxrsaBHAETAR, 
Madras, 
26th April 1919, 


Madras, 
25th April 1919, 


decrease, as long as the poverty of the people is not relieved. . . Wantof | 


funds is the main impediment in the way of the success of local self-government 
in this country. Municipal Councils cannot work ‘satisfactorily, unless their 
financial condition is improved. If, like the Madras City Municipal Act, the new 
District Municipalities Act also does not provide additional sources of income for 
the several municipal bodies to which it will apply, it will be a failure. 

No other testimony to the success of local self-government is needed than the 
remark of the Government that many Honorary: Chairmen .of Councils have 
discharged their duties with ability and enthusiasm in the year under report. 


16. Referring to the discussion of village panchayats in the last session of 


a a ae the local Legislative Council, the Durbar, of the 


15th April, observes that village panchayat cannot 


Durxar, 
Guntar, 
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— work satisfactorily without the concession of some powers and financial aid ang 


BwapesaMiTRay, 


Madras, 
94th Apri! 1919. 


Drasvipar, 


Madras, 
17th April 1919. 


Dravipan, 


17th April 1919. 


proposes that they should be authorised to impose light taxes and that local 
boards must help them financially. 


. (h) Railways. 


17. Referring to Mr. Fisher’s statement in Parliament on behalf of the 
Secretary-of State that he was not aware that the 
Indian railways were less efficient than other rail. 
ways and that famine-relief measures were hampered on account of the scarcit 
of railway wagons for transport purposes, the Swadesamttran, of the 24th April, 
observes:—This statement will seem curious:to us, who daily experience the 
inefficiency of the Indian railways. There are only two ways for the Secre 

of State to get information about Indian affairs, viz., by personal knowledge and 
through the Government of India or the merchants in England. Though he had 
an opportunity of observing things personally when he toured in India, he would 
not have paid any attention to railway matters, as he was solely engaged on the 
question of political reforms. The Government of India might have complained ; 
but they would not have done so, because the responsibility of removing the 
defects of the railways devolves on them. Then, again, they have been more in 
favour of spending huge amounts on laying out new lines and, if the existing 
defects are to be removed, the yearly allotment for construction of new lines will 
have to be decreased and spent towards increasing the equipment of the existing 
lines. As they are not willing to do this, they would have refrained from making 
any complaint. The English merchants have no need to coraplain, as the rail- 
ways work satisfactorily as far as they are concerned. Though, for these reasons, 
the defects in the Indian railways are not known to the Secretary of State, they 
are plainly seen by the Indians. ‘The test to find out whether these railways are 
working efficiently is to see whether they have been = their duty properly 
in transporting passengers and goods without delay, which is the purpose for 
which they exist. At every railway station, passengers do not find sufficient 


The Indian yailways. 


accommodation in railway carriages, and if, in spite of this, the pre manage to 
travel by the railway, it indicates only their patience but not the efficiency of the 
railways. The tardiness in the matter of the transporting of goods also proves 


the inefficiency of the railways. In many railway stations, numberless bags are 
lying exposed to sun and rain, without being carried to their destinations. So 
the railways are contributing to famine conditions. Many municipalities use 
firewood for engines connected with water-works, as they cannot get the required 
coal, which is available in Bengal. A correspondent says that arrangements are 
being made to get the coal required by the South Indian Railway Company by 
means of steamer and it is for our readers to judge the efficiency of the Indian 
railways from this very fact. It is ‘because the administration of India is 
conducted in such a manner that the Secretary of State is ignorant of a fact which 


is known to all the people in India, the people here want that the Government 
should be made responsible to them. 


(4) General. 


18. The Dravidin, of the 17th April, reproduces the sentiments of the Justice, 
Mr. Montagu on communal of the 16th idem, pointing out that, if the qualifica- 
representation. tion for purposes of voting is fixed as the payment 


of an annual tax of Rs. 20, only 750,000 persons out 
of 42,000,000 the population of this Presidency, will have the right to A a and the 


8,000,000 of Panchamas and other depressed classes would practically’ go without 
any representation whatever and concluding that the fixing of this qualification 
shows that Mr. Montagu lacks a complete knowledge of the condition of India. 
19. The Dravidan, of the 17th April, refers to the fuss made by the Satya- 
Tis Mibiaiis aeeenant gralus about publishing an unregistered paper and 
canis te bis he ee? Pra. that their paper cannot be called 8 
: : 1t 1S BOT prin t i — 
The tative of Gn pba ut only copied or cyclostyled, observes 


in doing this is to make the ignorant imob believe 
that they are actively contravening the laws of the Severin and that the latter 
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are not able to suppress them and thereby incite them to have a contempt for. such 


laws. This is no doubt a convenient method for the Brahmans of Madras to 
secure their own position and endanger that of others. The ordinary people 
should not be carried away by these tricks. We are glad to hear that the Vicero 
has decided to suppress the present unrest and that even Mr. Gandhi intends 
modifying his movement. 

Remarking that those who dre against the Satyagraha movement and those 
who have not the courage to join it have begun to point to the untoward occur- 
rences at Delhi on the Salyagraha day as an evil omen for the movement and 
elated at the excesses committed subsequently in the Punjab, deeming them to be 
a death-blow to the movement, the Swadesamitran, of the 18th April, observes :— 
As the Government of the Punjab have themselves affirmed that the happenings 
there were due to the deportation of some local leaders, there is no need for us to 
prove that those events are quite unconnected with the Sutyagraka movement. 
Our opponents may contend that the occurrences in Ahmedabad were due to-this 
movement. But it is seen from Mr: Gandhi’s lecture at Ahmedabad that the 
excesses there were due to the excitement caused among the people by a false 
rumour that Anusuya Bai was arrested by the authorities. Had the authorities 
immediately contradicted this rumour and explained to the people the real facts, 
the untoward consequences might have been avoided. However, it is clear that the 
occurrences at Ahmedabad have no direct connexion with the Satyagraha movement. 
If a Satyagrahi is either arrested or punished for violating a lawand other Satyagrahis 
try to save the former, then there is reason to say that the movement has failed. 
Such a thing did not happen anywhere. The arrest of Mr. Gandhi on his way to 
Delhi was not anticipated by the Satyagrahis. He purposely committed the 
offence of selling books proscribed by the Government and he edited an |unregis- 
tered paper. ‘I'he proper course would have been to punish him only for these 
offences and it was not at all justifiable that the Defence of India Act, intended 
for the King’s enemies, should have been applied to him. It is only this that 
provoked the people here and there. Though the first events at Delhi gave a 
handle to those who want the Satyagraha movement to fail, events have sub- 
sequently occurred at that very place which are encouraging to those who are 
confident of the success of the movement. The fact that the Commissioner of 
Delhi has agreed to give an assurance to the shopkeepers that there was no truth in 
the rumour alleged by them, as the cause of their closing their shops, that their 
leaders would be arrested, and has also agreed to adopt the very wording 
suggested by Doctor Ansari fur the notification, is a good omen indeed for the 
success of the movement. 

Remarking that the Satyagraha is not a principle of yesterday and quoting 
the story of Afarakandeya, Prahlada and others in Indian puranic lore and ot Jesus 
Christ in Christian history to prove that those who stand by the principles of 
truth and patience will always win, the Desabhakian,-of the 19th April, observes 
that there is therefore no doubt whatever that the movement now started by 
Mr. Gandhi will succeed in its object. 

Adverting to the decision of Mr. Gandhi to suspend for a time the dis- 
obedience of civil laws, the same paper says :—This should not be taken to mean 
that the movement itself has been abandoned for good or that it has been 
suspended on account of the dissatisfaction of the Government. It should be noted 
that, in South Africa, this movement was suspended often and yet achieved its 
object in the end. Mahatma Gandhi is ndt one who will draw back from a step 
once taken; nor will he be a fraid of the threats of the Government or the 
disfavour of the Moderates. So let the Satyagrahis and others note the message of 
the Mahatma and keep up their enthusiasm. 


Vartakamitran, of the 3rd April, refers to this movement started by 
The 8 Mr. Gandhi and dwelling at length on its virtues 
® Satyagraha mevement. = and the instances found in the ancient history of 
India and other countries to prove the efficacy of this movement, observes that if 
the merchants and industrialists abide by the advice of Mr. Gandhi, they will 
> a a industries and trade, increase their wealth, and be respected -by 
® world. 
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The Dravidabhimani, of the 4th April, while admitting the capacity of 
Mr. Gandhi to succeed in any movement, raises the question whether the people 


_ of South India the majority of whom are still steeped in ignorance and who are 
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adras, 
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known for their indolence and jealousy can follow his Satyegraha successfully and, 
remarking that it is conscious of this fact that some persons in Madras have issued 
a manifesto against the movement, impresses on the —s the necessity of their 
remembering that it is their duty to obey the laws and that it is dangerous to 
oppose the Government. 

Referring to the suspension of this movement, the Dravidan, ofthe 19th April, 
observes :—Propelled by the greed for Home Rule and the inordinate desire that 
a few should lord over many, Salyagralas gathered all manner of wayfarers 
together and created mischief and also loss of life. Perhaps Mr. Gandhi realized 
the true situation only now. The Government should have put down these fire. 
eaters at the very beginning. Whois going to listen to the words of Mr. Gandhi 
now? If Home Rule is granted to such people, India will come to be possessed 
by thousands of devils. 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 22nd April, approves of the action of Mr. Gandhi in | 
having suspended his movement, in that the confusion and unrest in the country 
have exceeded all bounds and remarking that, though those who came forward 
throughout the country to share his responsibility have realised their responsibilit 
and stood within the limits prescribed by him, some persons have either foolishly 
or out of selfish motives to achieve their own objects, created the ‘recent distur- 
bances, attributes the success of these persons to the fact that 90 per cent of the 
people of the country are illiterate and are not capable of understanding the 
instructions of their leaders correctly. 


The Desabhaktan, of the 22nd April, writes:—When Lord Ripon was 


Viceroy of India, a Bill was brought forward by 

The Rowlatt Law and Satya- Si Courtney Ilbert to empower Indian Magistrates 
prone to try European offenders and the agitation then 
raised by the Anglo-Indians in India against this Bill knew no bounds. They 
carried on a wild agitation, not caring for decency, respect, law or order. The 
European planters hooted the Viceroy on his way back from Darjeeling and he 
was insulted at the very gates of the Government House. It is stated by the 
Independent that a conspiracy was also hatched to carry away the Viceroy to some 
place, if the Bill was passed. Under these circumstances, why should the Anglo- 
Indians condemn the present opposition to the Rowlatt Law on the part of the 
Indians? The Indians will never follow the example of the Europeans in their 
agitation against the Ilbert Buill.. Rude acts are against the very nature of the 
Indians. So let not the Anglo-Indians be surprised at the Satyagraka movement. 
Even if the agitation to get the Rowlatt Law repealed should grow strong, we 


assure that it will not be a wild one and that deception, conspiracy and rudeness 
will not form part of it. 


Remarking that eome — are arguing from the temporary suspension of 
hs, Ditecnilis eieieeet isobedience to civil laws by Mr. Gandhi, that their 
own predictions have come to be true about this 

movement, and that these men have either not understood the motive of 
Mr. Gandhi for his present action or pretend not to do so, the Swadesamitran, of the 
23rd April, reiterates the events that have led up to the suspension of the move- 
ment and says :—Those who argue from this suspension that the movement has 
failed have not intelligence to find out the ideal of a Satyagrahi, There are other 
causes for the untoward events, unexpected by the Satyagrahki, which occurred in 
some places. Though the two events, viz., the beginning of the Satyagrahe 
movement and the flaming forth of the pent-up fire in the Punjab, occurred 
simultaneously, they are quite unconnected. At a crisis like this, it is the help of 
the Satyagrahis that would have stood the Government in good stead. But the 
Government have not yet recognised the glory of this movement and are still 
resorting to repression as the most infallible remedy. This has not succeeded 


in any country at any time. We again urge that the best remedy for the present 


ills is to conduct the affairs with fid bio 
with their leaders. a confidence in the people and in consultation 


ee 


; The Ravi, of the 17th April, condemns the 
— Satyagraha. Satyagraha movement in its pot Be under this 
heading. 
A correspondent to the Kistnapatrika, of the 26th April, writes under 
this heading :—The Anglo-Indian papers state that 
Mr. Gandhi is responsible for the recent disturbances 
in India and demand his punishment. The misunderstandings, indignation and 
fear consequent on Mr. Gandhi’s restraint might have served as but the immediate 
and incidental cause—the spark that ignited. There are many other causes that 
have led to these disturbances—the high prices, the imprudent utterances of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, the system of dividing and ruling Turkey, 
the internment of the Moslem brothers without trial, the passing of repressive 
measures violating the birth rights of the people, the sudden deportation to an 
unknown destination of two leaders in Amritsar, the deportation back to Bombay of 
Mr.Gandhi proceeding to pacify the people of the Punjab, and such other unthinking 
actslof the white executive. Our Government can and must put down these disturb- 
ances with a high hand, and we must render every help to them in the matter. 
Every real Satyagraht approves of this and advocates the chastisement of offenders 
who are entirely unfit for taking the Satyagraha vow. But the Satyagraha movement 
cannot be suppressed by the rulers by means of force. The leaders of the movement 
must themselves revokethe movement only after the repeal of the Rowlatt legislation. 
One in a thousand will be going to the jail, and the other weaker leaders will be 
using their influence to keep the people within limits and from undue provocation, 
and thus preserve peace. The number of Satyagrahis will gradually grow, defy 
laws other than those which have a moral sanction, go to jails, till at last they 
win over the rulers by love and suffering. . . Why is there not a single 
political offender in the Philliphines? The reason is the sole remedy for such 
evils—to have the Government carried on by the representatives of the people 
themselves while the white men exercise but control. It is only then that the 
people will be responsible for peace in the country. . . No Anglo-Indian 
_ reveals this truth. They vomit venom and wrath, that four white men 
ave been unjustly killed in the disturbances. The Satyagraha movement will 
not suffer by this. Ordinary mortals may not be fit for it ; there will at least be a 
few worthy men in the country. They leave their wives and families and go to 
jails and will on their release try to go back to them. At last they will be 
deported by our leaders ; but the maxim proves to be true that a tenacious person 
is mightier than the King. When they are punished some others jointhem. This 


Satyagraha. 


= resistance adapts itself to the moral law and serves as a weapon in the 


nds of a weak people for gaining their freedom. This never rusts. Its edge 
ever grows sharper and sharper. It has no sheath. It never fails. Courage 
and enthusiasm grow with its use. ‘The number of the Satyagrahts may be small 
at the beginning, but it grows very soon. If the people of the various provinces 
elect a leader like Mr. Gandhi, and conduct themselves with philosophy and 
resignation without transgressing his commands, they can face dangers in 
succession. ‘They do not heed the praise or blame of others. 


Under this heading, the Godavari Patrika, of the 15th April, expresses 
its disapproval of the sale of proscribed literature 

Satyagraha. by the followers of the Satyagraha movement and 
condemns the policy of breaking old laws which have been till now obeyed for 


' the sake of opposing a particular measure of the Government like the Rowlatt Act. 


Writing on the above subject, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 25th April, 
Tho Sedvesrate movenent remarks:—Possibly Mr. Gandhi never anticipated 
that his starting of the Satyagraha agitation would 

result in serious loss of life. All the same the Government and even popular 
leaders like Mrs. Besant now hold him responsible for that sin. We, however, 
fail to understand how Mahatma Gandhi can be held responsible for it. When on 


previous occasion agitation was rife in the Bombay and Madras Presidencies, 


surely there were no Satyagrahis to._promote it! Government say that ignorant: 
people believed in false rumours and committed excesses. But where were the 
minal Investigation Department at the time, and what were they doing? 
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Why did they not come to know of these false rumours in proper time? Dj) 
they ever attempt to contradict such rumours, and place real facts before the 

ublic? Again, when the authorities interfered with Mr. Gandhi’s journey t 
Delhi, did they expect that he would create a rebellion there ? Is it not a fact 
that Mr. Gandhi stoutly refused to side with the Kuropean miners in South Africa 
when they invited the Indian passive resisters to make common cause with them, 
and helped the authorities there to maintain peace and order in the country by 
temporarily putting a stop to the Indian agitation? It is perfectly certain that 
the Mahatma was going to Delhi only with a view to warn the people against 
offering active resistance and not to encourage them to rebel. ‘T’he people hare 
plainly told the authorities that it is the sudden firing of a bullet that created s 
much trouble. It is ridiculous to say that the B pe who remained so stead. 
fastly loyal to the British during the anxious period of the war would now become 
a tool in the hands of the Bolsheviks and think of fighting against a nation 
grown stronger since the war. Mr. Gandhi, too, has now ordered a temporary 
cessation of the Satyagraha agitation, aud, in a fraternal spirit, we offer our 
condolences to the families of those Europeans who have fallen victims to the 
outrages committed by irresponsible evil-doers. 


see, The Yoyakshemam, of the 11th April, prefaces a note on the Satyagraha 
11th April 1919. movement with the observation that the movement 
is evidently gaining strength as the days go by and 
it must be said that the heartlessness shown by the Government towards Salya- 

grahis at Delhi has strengthened the Satyagraha resolve of Indians. 


In the course of a leading article under “the Satyagrata movement 
aii ii and Mr. pend ro ”. the Manorama, of the 

e . Satyagrana movement 29th April, says that the temporary suspension of 

and Mr. Gendhi's attitade. the saldinank hep the Mabston. ian been a source 
of relief to the people of India, and commends to their care the Mahatma’s advice 
as contained in the pamphlet issued by Mr. Gandhi on the subject of the disturb- 
ances in Northern India. The paper condemns the barbarous acts committed by 
the mob, points out that it is only by love and not by hatred that we can gain 


our object, and calls upon the people to remember that only such privileges as we — 
secure by love will be safe in our hands. 
Moxuste-1-Daxnax, 


Hyderabad, The Mukhbir-t-Dakhan, of the 23rd April, hasa leader on the marginally- 
83rd. A pri) 1919. iii alain noted subject of which the following is a summary : 
Se a — During the late war the condition of the country 
was comparatively satisfactory, but it is regrettable that our beloved native land 
has since become the centre of misfortune. The cause of it all appears to be the 

Rowlatt Act. 

Every one expected. that after the war India would receive the highest 
reward for her loyalty and devotion, that beneficial reforms would be introduced, 
and the first step towards self-government taken. But it is a matter for regret to 
find that owing to a few enemies of the country the Government found it neces- 
sary to pass such a drastic measure. Asto Mr. Gandhi’s Satyagraha movement 
the paper thinks he has committed a blunder and that he should have known that 
the Government,must have had good reasons for passing the Rowlatt Act. There 
is nO reason why peace-loving people should fear it. Moreover it is not to be’ 
enforced all of a sudden unless the Governor-General is convinced that crimes of 
revolutionary or anarchical character have been committed in a certain part of 
the country. If, however, the people regard the measure as extremely detrimental 
to themselves, they should adopt constitutional methods to oppose it, instead of 
causing loss to the country under the pretext of benefiting it. 

The writer gives an account of the recent occurrences and says: “A few 
Europeans have been killed, while hundreds of the people of the country have 
been involved in difficulties. Can this be an advantage to the country accruing 
from the act of the Satyagrihiste? The Government has not suffered, on the 
contrary it is fully prepared to effectively deal with these crimes as it has 
already done in Egypt.” | ‘ 

: he writer, in commenting on the subject at length, says: ‘ At present 
India is between two fires—the wrath of the ee as the Salyagrahs 


The Satyagraha movement. 
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thunder bolts. He prays that God may order things well, otherwise it is greatly 
to be feared that India will be hurled hundreds of miles back from the path of 
progress. ‘ 3 : 

20. Referring to the efforts made to prevent the spread of Bolshevism in 
England, the Desabhakton, of the 19th April, 


Bolsheviem and India. observes:—If Bolshevik principies are not to 


spread in India, it is necessary that there should be harmony between the rulers 


and the ruled. Though our Government too admit this, they do not try to 
strengthen that harmony. If the Government want that Bolshevism should not 
take root in India, it is essential that the discontent and unrest of the Indians 
should be removed. But our Viceroy is angry. What can we do? 


21. The Swadesamitran, of the 18th April, reproduces in Tamil the remarks 
of Mr. Eardley Norton in the Looker On under the 


heading ‘ My Reminiscences ’, which appear in the 
Hindu of the 16th idem. 


92. Referring with sme we to the 8 om of the Commissioner at Delhi 
“ae ; aving consented to act on the advice of the popular 
Rip Cetertanem of DES, oe, lendons in the matter of restoring order in the Slate 
and to the communiqué of the Bombay Government recognising the labours of 
Mr. Gandhi in putting down unrest and establishing order in that province the 
Hindu Nesan, of the 19th April, invites the attention of the Punjab Government and 
the Government of India to the attitude of the Bombay Government and adds :— 
They were under the impression that the arrival of Mr. Gandhi in any place would 
This impression is wrong. Does not the whole world now 
see that Mr. Gandhi’s presence will only restore peace and order? The Servant of 
India has remarked that Mr. Gandhi's presence will be more effective than any- 
thing else in restoring order in Lahore and Amritsar and that the peace of the 
country, which the Government are anxious to preserve, will only be disturbed, 
resulting in unrest by their imposing restrictions on Mr. Gandht. Had the 
bureaucrats, who initiated the restrictive orders against Mr. Gandhi, been 
intelligent men, they should have realized the truth of the statement of the »ervant 


Mr. Norton on the Congress. 
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of India. If they have failed to realize it till now, we trust that at least the quiet _ 


and order restored in Bombay and Ahmedabad by his efforts will make them 
realize his greatness. We would point’ out that great benefit will result by 
publishing and circulating pamphlets about the work of Mr. Gandhi in all places 
where unrest is rife. 


Observing that it is only mean-minded persons, jealous of Mr. Gandhi, 
i Ricans ok Mk ike that will attribute these disturbances to the Satya- 
| '" graha» movement, the Desabhaktan, of the 19th 

April, also refers to the action of the authorities in Delhi and Ahmedabad in 
ing the popular leaders into their confidence for restoring order there and 
remarks alt authorities were originally under the impression that the disturb- 
ances in different places were due to the Satyagraha movement and it was their 
distrust of Mr. Gandhi that made them prevent his proceeding to Delhi. Why 
did it not strike them that the presence of Mr. Gandhi in any disturbed area 
would only do good and not harm, as observed by the 7imes of India? They will 
only be guided by wrong notions, acting on the advice of evil ministers, and will 
not pay heed to a sound suggestion. Those who blind] y attribute this trouble to 
the Satyagraha movement should understand clearly that this movement is based 


on soul-force and that it cannot therefore have anything to do with the evils | 


caused by brute force. We hope the good sense now exhibited by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay will soon be shared by the Government of India and that of the 
Punjab. What the bureaucrats were not able to achieve during several days with 
the help of guns und bombs, Mahatma Gandhi has achieved in a moment by 
means of his soul-force. ‘The people of countries acting on the principle of 
materialism will, of course, be surprised at the soul-force of the Mahatma.. lia 
Gandhi appears in every civilised country, the condition of the world will undergo 
@ complete change and the liberty, equality and fraternity desired by President 
Wilson will be found everywhere. We hope the authorities will realize hereafter 


at least that soul-force is superior to brute force and adapt their administrative 
policy to the times. | 


Dgeasuaxra¥, 
Madras, 
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Law that have led to these disturbances and suggesting the desirability of the 
Government publishing for the information of the public the aims and objects of 
this Law in the vernaculars: 


polis now to do the needful to relieve the distress caused to people by the 


26th April 1919. 
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The Dravidan, of the 19th April, reproduces in T’amil the comments of 
the Justice of the 17th idem on this subject ‘point; 
The disturbances at Delhi, eto. out that it is misrepresentations about the Rowlett 


28. The Swadesamitran, of the 19th April, publishes an article, from the pen 
1 6d Meats of a correspondent, in which he lays stress on the 
Ponape: necessity of the, Government staying in the metro. 


scarcity and high prices of foodstuffs and remarking that the Government do not 
seem to have paid any heed to the resolution passed at the public meeting recently 
held in Madras requesting them to abstain from the exodus to the hills this year 
and to the suggestions made by the Provincial Congress Committee regarding the 
measures to be adopted by the Government now, says :—Our Governor has left 
for the hills and no communiqué has been issued officially about the arrangements 
made to relieve the hardships of the people. It is really our misfortune that the 
bureaucrats are acting according to their sweet will and pleasure, not caring in 
the least for public opinion. When the people are suffering from want of food, 
it is not easy to understand the reasons that actuated the Government to go to 
the hills. Could they have acted in this manner, if a Government responsible to 
the people had been established in this country ? 


Observing that the announcement by the Director of Civil Supplies that, 
Wl, bend clteail under the arrangements made as a result of the 
Di scapes 0 decision of the Foodstuffs Conference, only 30,000 
bags of rice would be supplied to this Presidency from the Delta tracts will cause 
keen disappointment to many that are aware of the hardships caused by the food 
situation, the Hindu Nesan, of the 25th April, says: —Over 80,000 bags of boiled 
rice are consumed every month in Madras. If only 30,000 bags are supplied, 
where are the people to go for the remainder? As it is the rice from the Kistna 
district that sells cheapest in Madras, the merchants pray that the Director of 
Civil Supplies should be a little more liberal as regards Madras. The Foodstuffs 
Conference effected some improvement in regard to rice trade which, however, 
has been hampered by the short supply of rice from Rangoon. The price of rice 
there has suddenly gone up to the maximum fixed by the, Controller of Food- 
stuffs and the merchants refuse to sell rice even for those prices unless they can 
have — in return. At this rate it is wrong to expect that rice will be 
continuously imported from Rangoon. Will this not lead to a rise in price 
throughout? If Kistna rice can be sold at 4 measures per rupee in Madras from 
next week, it will certainly lower a little the prices obtaining here. Still, will 


not,the prices increase on account of the diminution of the supply from Rangoon ? 
This needs the immediate attention of the authorities. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 26th April, publishes a communication from the 
pen of a correspondent who complains of the price of gingelly oi] still selling at 
price of Rs. 1-8-0 per viss in spite of the price of sesamum having gone 


the high 


down from Rs. 35 or Rs. 36 to Rs. 23 or Rs. 24 per bag and remarks :—The poor 
are suffering innumerable hardships on account of this and it is regrettable that the 
Government are indifferent in this matter, without taking any notice of the 
representations made by the people. We learn that some persons have been 
employed to verify if rice is sold in Madras for the price prescribed by the 
Director of Civil Supplies, and that the Commissioner of Police has made arrange- 
ments for boiled rice from the Delta tracts and Rangoon rice being sold at not 
less than 4 measures per rupee. But nothing seems to have been done practically. 


The authorities should see that the new staff is a source of help to the people and 
not a burden to them. 


24. The Vivekachiniamani, for March, observes :—Though, when Lord Pentland 


oe ee came to Madras, it was expected that a good time 

was in stgre for the people of this Presidency, 1 
came to nothing. He was a good man in his own way; but there were many 
obstacles in the way of his good intentions being carried out. He had not the 
capacity, like Lord Carmichael, of giving effect to his views, overcoming #l 
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difficulties in the way. There is no comparison whatever between Lord Pentland 
and Lord Carmichael in their turn of mind. It was a very easy matter for 
the officials surrounding the former to bring him round to their way. His 
administration for six years has not been such as to bring any credit to him. It 
is patent that he was helpless to put down the growing excesses and reform the 
administration. | 


25. While welcoming the acquittal of Doctor Varadarajulu Nayudu by the SsaRERAT ARR 
High Court, the Yatharthavachani, of the 7th April, rth April 1919. 
observes :— The prosecution of the doctor is one of 
the mistakes committed during the regimé of Lord 
Pentland. This case proves that a slight error on the part of the authorities 
resuits in great harm to the people. Imprisonment is deemed to be a punishment 
only because those committed to prison fall low in the estimation of the public. 
But, if an innocent person happens to be imprisoned for having begun to do 
patriotic service to the world, this only raises him in the eyes of the public. So 
let the Government consider deeply before they launch a prosecution against any 
one for sedition. 


26. Remarking that it is the duty of a Government to treat all people alike, ?247™4™ 
be they high or low, and confer equal political 19th April isis. 
privileges on them, the Dravidan, of the 19th April, © , 
complains that the Madras Government have been 

favouring a particular class of people, the Brahmans, and neglecting the other 

classes in the matter of conferring appointments and, quoting some figures given 

by a correspondent to the Justice to substantiate this complaint, adds :—It is 

because the Brahman officials preponderate in public service in this Presidency 

that they wield inordinate influence. As most of the officials who come in 

contact with the —- and know their grievances are Brahmans and those 

ryots who toil day and night for their living are non-Brahmans and there isa 

gulf between the two, the interests of the latter are not at all considered. In 

fact the Brahmans are even prepared to cause hardship to the non-Brahmans. 

We have to condemn this and invite the attention of the Government to it. 


27. The Swadesamitran, of the 16th, 17th, 22nd and 23rd April, and the Swanssunrass, 
Desabhaktan, of the 16th, 17th, 2lst and 22nd 46th 17th, aana 
C les Second Uttankarai Taluk idem publish the proceedings of this conference a i an 
serene held on the 14th and 15th idem, while the Hindu ~Desaxmaxran,’ 
Nesan, of the 17th idem, publishes an abstract of these proceedings. The follow- ,,,MA%t*,, 
ing observations find place in the address delivered by Mr. T. V. Kalyanasundara and 22nd April 1919 
Mudaliyar as President of this conference :—Nearly 2,000 years ago, the people givou Nesae 
in western countries had no idea whatever of civilization and preferred to live a " 
brutish life. But it is in India that knowledge and love originated. . . The 
westerns and some others foster the body in an atbeistic spirit. But India relies 
upon God. . . In ancient India, the Government was conducted by means of 
truth and not weapons. The system of Home Rule wasin vogue. . . Itis 
from India that the west copied civilization and the administrative system. 
Our present rulers, the British, are really good people. . . They promise, in 
every country conquered by them, to teach the people of the country how to 
administer it and then lsave the administration in their hands. . . They have 
done this in the case of small countries such as Australia and Canada. But India 
is in a pitiable condition under their rule. The average age of the Indian is 
between 25 and 30 and his average daily income is one anna. Poverty, famine 
and disease exist in the country. All these evils are the result of our not being 
ruled by the British: direct, but by their agents, the bureaucrats. We entreat 
these bureaucrats humbly to redress our grievances and we find fault with them 
- for blocking our request. Our grievances aremany. We should agitate for their 
removal, without being afraid of those directly governing us. Thousands of 
leaders should go to prison. . . Time was when Indian goods found a sale in 
western markets. The English merchants began to obstruct the export of Indian 
goods. At first they levied a duty on these — alone. Seeing that these 
goods still sold for a cheap price, the Indian trade itself was hampered, by means 
of repressive laws. These laws have made slaves of us. India is a fertile 
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country and is capable of supplying anything. Western officials and white 
merchants are taking away what all they want from India. They draw higher 
salaries, while very few Indians are paid so high. . . The bureaucrats have 
the capacity of dividing and ruling. Very soon the ‘Tamils and Telugus may 
fall out. We should no longer give room for such dissensions. . . We 
cannot improve under the existing system of administration. Many industries 
were taken to the west only from our country and we were fools enough to lose 
all. Mr. R. C. Dutt himself has declared that the westerns ruin the industries of 
every country in which they enter. 


28. The Desabhaktan, of the 17th April, reproduces an extract fro. the 
Herald, which characterises the passing of the Row- 
latt Law in India as a serious political blunder and 
makes the following observations among others :—After promising to give a good 
government to India, we try to suppress the nationalist spirit by applying 
repressive laws. What wonder is there, then, in the Indians in England having 
refused to applaud the appointment of Lord Sinha as Under Secretary of State 
and sing the national anthem? Will our rulers never realize that repression and 
peace cannot go together, and that the present condition of Ireland is due only to 
the refusal of the British Government to do justice to her ? 


29. Referring to the excesses said to have been committed by the soldiers 
upon innocent and unarmed people on the 6th 
April at the Fort maidan and on the beach, the 
Lokopakari, of the 2\st April, lays stress upon the necessity of authorities taking 
prompt steps to nip er mischief in the bud, as such occurrences are likely to 
provoke and excite the people. 


Referriné to the Anglo-Indian soldiers in the city having attacked some 

le teal ok ooh. people on the Satyagraha day and to the action of 

| some European soldiers in the north having stopped 

a mail motor van in the middle of its course and forced the driver to take them 

to the destination, asking all the passengers therein to a light, the Desabhaktan, of 

the 24th April, says :— What is the reason for soldiers belénging to the British 

race, which professes to be highly civilised, conducting themselves in this manner ? 

These, who pretend to be very polite to women, are reported to have made even 

the women and children alight from the van and it appears they had to stand in 

the sun till the van returned to take them. Will the authorities in the different 
places control the soldiers at least hereafter and train them to behave like men ? 


30. The Lokopakas:, of the 21st April, reproduces in its own language the 
comments of the Desabhaktan of the’ 9th idem on 
Newspapers in India. this subject abstracted in paragraph 42 of Report 


No. 16 of 1919, and adds that it is only newspapers that are conducted by Indians 
that suffer all manner of difficulties. 


31. The Lokopakari, of the 21st April, takes exception to the allotment of 


R 22 lakhs of rupees for expenditure on Christian 
tate yi aad md tt churches on the ground that the public have a right 
to ask whether it is justifiable to incur such a heavy expenditure from Indian 
revenues on Christian churches which are hostile to Hinduism, and adds that, if it 
is argued that churches are intended for the Christians who have come into India, 


the proper course will be to collect the necessary funds therefor from those 
attending them. 


32. ‘The Lokopakart, of the 21st April, refers to the failure of the resolution 


of the Hon’ble Mr. T. Ranga Achariyar on this 

am for i ih : subject and says:—Is it not the aay duty of 

the Government to provide a living for those who are unable to make a living by 
manual labour? Does the State exists only to look on indifferently when the 
poople are dying of starvation? It is essential that the authorities should realize 


that wealth of the country is intended ‘only to relieve the hardships of the 
people. 


Repression in India. 


Excesses by soldiers. 


33. Adverting to the statement of the London correspondent of the Servant of 
Lord Sinha. _ India that it is probable that Lord Sinha will be 
appointed Governor of an Indian province after the 
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Indian Reform Bill is passed, the Hindu Nesan, of the 21st April, observes :— 
Lord Sinha’s continuance as a member of the House of Lords and Under Secre- 

of State is a great honour and support for India. But his appointment asa 
Governor in this country will not only be weleomed gladly by the Indians but 
will also indicate the liberal policy of the British. 1t will add to the love of the 
Indian people for the British Government, and, increasing the feeling of affinity 
between the British and the Indians, bring them closer. : 


34. Tine . Swadesamitran, of the i9th April, 
reproduces in Tamil an article contributed to the 
Commonweal by St. Nihal Singh on this subject. 


35. The Desabhaktan, of the 19th April, extracts in Tamil an article 
nae from the Independent which exhorts all the elected 
The om neers Fone or ae ‘members of this Council to follow the foot- 
4 a imperia gimenv’ steps of the four gentlemen who have already 
a resigned their seats, as otherwise they would be 
giving handle to the creation of a wrong impression in England that there is still 
a harmony between the popular representatives in the Council and the Govern- 
ment and, remarking that such a resignation is the best way of apprising the 
Imperial Government of the fact that the Government of India have lost the 
confidence of the people and securing the repeal of the Rowlatt Law, declares 
that, as the Government of India are guided by the words of the bureaucrats the 
members should not delay their resignations any longer and that no Indian should 
co-operate with the Government until the latter pay due regard to public opinion 
and cancel the Rowlatt Law. 


36. The Swadesamiran and the Desabhaktan, of the 19th and 21st April, 
publish in Tamil the proceedings of a meeting of the 
Madras Liberal League held in Madras on the 15th 
idem to consider the presént situation, the former in full and the latter in abstract, 
while these papers publish in their issue of the 2lst idem the substance of the 
lecture said to have been delivered on the 20th idem on this subject by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Srinivasa Sastriyar at Royapetta. | | 
The Lokopakari, of the 21st April, also views that it was the thoughtless act 
of the Government in having prevented Mr. Gandhi from going to Delhi and 
their deportation of some leaders of Lahore that led to the people committing 
excesses and adds :—The recent disturbances clearly prove that the Government 
should not insult those held in high esteem by the people. The authorities cannot 
but realize the extent of influence wielded by the leaders over the people, from 
the fact that the mere appearance of Mr. Gandhi and the words of popular leaders 
quelled a disturbance, which could not be put down by means of rifles, machine- 
guns and eroplanes. If the executive officials of the Government begin to act 
on the words of the popular leaders, no unrest of any kind will occur in the 
country. Ifthe authorities had, out of consideration for the unanimous opinion 
of the | arose abstained from passing the Rowlatt Law, the recent occurrences, 
detested alike by the Government and the people, would never have occurred. 
Though Mr. Gandhi has not completely abandoned the Satyagraha movement, it 
is magnanimous of him to have agreed to suspend it for a time for it will restore 
quiet in the country. If the Government also would come forward to cancel the 
Rowlatt Law, it will create immense satisfaction to India. ‘There are already 
several laws to put down any kind of riot, as is seen from the steps taken by the 
authorities during the past two weeks. Is it not superfluous to say that, in 
addition to all these, the Rowlatt Law also is necessary ? Itis the duty of the 
Government to dispel their wrong impression that repression will help to restore 
order, and try to secure quietude in the country abolishing the Rowlatt Law. 


The Dravidan, of the 22nd April, reproduces the sentiments of the Justice 
of the 21st idem in its leader under the heading 


The Montegu-Chelmeford 
Reform Scheme. 


‘The present situation. 


The present situation. 


not being quite clear in suspending his movement even after noting the serious 
Consequences that have occurred and, referring to the statement of the* 7%mes of 
India that the recent disturbances were engineered from behind by some people, 
Suggests that the Government should institute inquiries and find out such persons, 


‘¢ Satyagraha and after ’”’ which regrets at Mr. Gandhi - 
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so as to prevent the recurrence of such mishaps not only in Bombay but throughout 
India, as there are such wirepullers even in this and other provinces, and also 
expresses its satisfaction at the Government of India having undertaken to issue 
pamphlets in vernaculars explaining the object of the Rowlatt Act, as it will 
successfully remove the wrong impressions of the people about this Act. 


The Dravidan, of the 23rd April, reproduces in Tamil some of the senti- 
ments expressed by the Justice in its leader on the 
22nd idem under the heading ‘ The Straight Path’ 
condemning the Moderates as practically helping the Extremists in that they, 
while saying outwardly that all disturbances should be avoided, obstruct the 
Government in every effort made by them to put down lawlessness and unrest. 


In its leader under this heading, the Desabhimam, of the 16th April, 
writes with reference to the recent disturbances in 
different parts of the country. In conse- 

uence of the opening of fire by the authorities at Delhi, many innocent people 
died. Who is responsible for all this unnecessary disturbance? The Government 
are responsible for it beyond all doubt. . Nobody will sympathise with those 
who created these disturbances. It is left to the Government to find them out and 
punish them. The Government state in their communiqué that they will 
seek the help of repressive measures to put down unrest, and request the people 
to co-operate with them in that task as loyal citizens. This is the sum and 
substance of the Government communiqué, and every sane man will see how 
wrong the line of reasoning employed in it 1s. On deep consideration, it 
will be seen that these unjust laws are the cause of the present unrest, that the 
disturbances which occurred subsequently are due to the passing of these laws, and 
that the responsibility for these disturbances, therefore, falls upon those who in- 
troduced, supported, and passed the Rowlatt Bill. . . It is our belief that there 
would have been no disturbance at all, if Mr. Gandhi had been allowed to go to 
Delhi. It must be understood that the only way of saving the present 
critical situation lies not in repression but in the repeal of the Rowlatt Legislation 
by the Government without being influenced by considerations of prestige. 


37. Remarking that the reason for the action taken by the Government of 
_ Bengal against the Amrita Basaar Patrika is stated 
The Press Act and Indian to be the appearance therein of some comments 
wet, bi, et | unpalatable to the bureaucrats, the Desabhaktan, of 
the 21st April, refers to the view expressed by the Patrika that, if newspapers 
follow its example and write articles on such subjects, potatoes and plantains, it 
would be pleasing to the bureaucrats, and adds :—Who can deny the truth of this 
observation ? As long as the arrogance of power of the bureaucrats and the Press 
Act continue in India, their actions will leave an indelible mark on Indian history, 

. though they are not condemned by nationalist newspapers. 


38. The Desabhaktan, of the 21st April, | ag a contribution from the pen 
of a correspondent who describes mother Bharata as 


The present situation. 


The present situation. 


ae condition of mother ¢, ing on account of her fallen condition and 
addresses her as follows :—Alas! You, who were 
highly civilized, are being reviled by others as being uncivilized. You, who 


occupied the foremost position both in political and spiritual knowledge, are now 
made light of by others in these very respects. The people of foreign countries, 
who robbed you of your culture and wealth, are now speaking disparagingly of 
ou in those very respects. ‘here are none to evince a sincere interest for you 

in this condition. It1is your own foolish sons, arrogant with the idea that they 
are one with the bureaucrats, on account of their holding an appointment under 
Government, be it high or low, that harass the few true patriots who come 
forward to labour for your advancement and get them imprisoned. Does the 
modern civilization of the west imbibed by these ask them to atiliot their brethren ? 

. What a foolish civilization! Your precious sons have taken to Satyagraha in 
. serving you, not afraid of these fools and the bureaucarts. If those, who cannot 
openly join with Mr. Gandhi in his movement, abide by the principle of Satyagrahe 
in €very phase of their life, they will surely improve their condition. 
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89. In the cqurse of a leader under this heading, the Desabhaktan, of the 2lst 
April, appeals to the people to help the nationalists 
; and says :—The principle of the nationalists is to 
acquire swaray by their own efforts, without the help of others. They detest 
anarchism and sedition. The moderates, on the other hand, secretly help the 
bureaucrats and seek to benefit the country gradually by obeying them. So 
practically they are not working for the advancement of the country. As the 
nationalists do not play false to their conscience, they are subjected to many 
hardships and are even imprisoned often. The bureaucrats have made it a 
general principle to blame the nationalist leaders unnecessarily and tease them. 
In the swadesi agitation started ten years back, the Government introduced the 
Minto-Morley reforms only after sending to prison many of the nationalists 
engaged in that agitation. It is usual for the bureaucrats to suppress the 
nationalits and grant a few pseudo reforms to the moderates, who stand by them, 
and for the latter to welcome such. reforms with glee- and praise the bureaucrats 
to the skies. It is this fact that makes many join the moderates. So the 
bureaucrats, in favouring the moderates, are practically offering a temptation 
to the people and they think that many will not join the nationalist camp. But 
the time when the nationalist party gains strength is the time of swaraj. This 
party was suppressed by the bureaucrats ten years back, but is strong in the country 
now. In spite of its members having had to face the ire of and become victims 
to the bureaucratic deity for nearly four years, the party is growing in numbers. 
The nationalists will not care hereafter even for the repression of the bureaucrats. 
They are gaining’ strength day by day. The bureaucrats too are creating new 
laws every day to suppress them. Constitutional agitation will hence forward 
shoot up in flames in India and continue burning. The only thing that, will 
extinguish this fire is swaray. 
40. The Desabhaktan, of the 21st April, appreciates the action of the Governor 
of Bombay in having declared that these disturb- 
oo at Ahmeda- ances had nothing to do with the Satyagraha 
one movement and, expressing its surprise at his not 
having followed the other Anglo-Indians in this matter, asks why other officials 
cannot copy the example of Sir George Lloyd and adds:—One-who compares the 


‘he condition of the nationalists. 
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Governor of Bombay with the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab can easily - 


understand the difference between the two. As already stated by us, Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer is the abode of repression. He has been acting thoughtlessly and high- 
handedly only because he feels sure that every action of his will be approved by 
the Government of India, however repressive it may be. The bureaucrats should 
realize hereafter at least that peace cannot prevail in the country by repressing 
the people by means of barbarous laws, which cast a slur upon the British 
Government. : 


41. The Desabhaktan, of the 2lst April, takes exception to the statement of 
; the Pioneer that the disturbances that recently 

Beypt ant saie. occurred in India are similar to the occurrences in 
Egypt, and that the unrest in both the countries was due to the instigation of the 
enemies and remarks :—T'his statement will be very useful to the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucrats, as it will give them a handle to plead for the necessity of the Rowlatt 
Law in India just as the Egyptian Government behaved in such a manner as to 
provoke the people. The Government in India have introduced this law so as to 
wound.the feelings of the Indians. As there is no basis whatever for the view 
that the people in either country are instigated by the enemies, we have to find a 
_— between the two countries only in the repressive policy of their respective 

vernments. ~ 


42. Quoting a portion of the report of the People’s Committee which made 
an inquiry about the disturbance at Calcutta a few 
months back on account of the feelings of the 
Muhammadans having been wounded by the writings of an Anglo-Indian paper, 
the Swadesamiiran, of the 21st April, observes :—The Police and troops are often 
present to prevent a disturbance when big crowds gather; but experience has 
shown that disturbances occur only as a result of the actions of the former. This 
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appears to have been the case in Madura and the Punjab also. When even the 
authorities, possessing knowledge and experience, lose their patience on emer- 
gencies, who is to blame if the common re get unduly excited and commit 
excesses? ‘The crowd at Calcutta consisted of the ignorant mob and it is their 
welfare that the bureaucrats profess to safeguard. So it should have been an 
easy matter for them to satisfy the crowd and disperse them. Should it not be 
ascertained why the authorities did not doso and gave room for a big disturbance ? 
What inquiry was made by Lord Chelmsford to satisfy himself about the neces- 
sity of introducing martial law into the Punjab, before he permitted it? The: 
Police should have given some information against some popular leaders, and on 
this the Government of the Punjab ordered their arrest and deportation. This 
led to the people gather at a meeting and as they did not disperse, when ordered 
by the Police to do so, the latter opened fire and killed many. Then came the 
burning of buildings and the commission of excesses by the people. Martial law 
was brought into force, and those disobeying the rules framed under it are said to 
be flogged in public. Can such actions make the people have a love for the 
Government ? Queen Victoria deemed the affection of the pedple tu be a greater 
strength than military force, and Lord Hardinge aiso found this true by 
experience. Sir Michael O’Dwyer has paid no heed to the love of the poor people. 
Has Lord Chelmsford gauged how far the administration of the Punjab for the 
last five years has been the root cause of the present serious situation? The 
Government should evince a spirit of moderation and patience, and secure peace 
by seeking the co-operation of the popular leaders. Hasty deeds and terrorising 
acts are not the traits of British rule. 


43. The Daravidan, of the 23rd April, writes:—The object of the British 
Government is to conduct the administration in 
poe India in the interests of the public good. Still, 
people belonging to the same class have been appointed to the several departments 
of public service in the Presidency and this class has come to wield inordinute 
influence in the administration. On account of this, they do not care for the 
welfare of the agriculturists and labourers, who do not belong to their community 
and are causing them as much hardship as they can. This can be gauged from 
the state of affairs in the villages. 


44. Desabhaktan, of the 23rd April, reproduces in Tamil a communication 
addressed to the Press by Dr. S. Subrahmanya 
Ayyar under this heading. 


45. The Desabhaktan and the Swadesamitran, of the 23rd April, reproduces 
as aceniial caames in T'amil the second communication addressed by 
Mr. Gandhi to the press on the swadesi vow. 

The Desabhakian, of the 23rd April, refers to the decision of Mr. Gandhi to 
take the swadesi vow and says:—If about 5,000 educated Indians in every 
province will take up this vow like Mr. Gandhi, and use only cloths manufactured 
in India, why will there not be signs of Indians getting rid of their poverty ? 
If others then follow the example of these, why will not Ilia get out of her 
poverty ? 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 23rd April, reproduces in Telugu the article 


of Mr. Gandhi on the Swadeshi vow contributed to 
The Busdenhs vow. the Bombay Chronicele. . 


46. Adverting to the conjectures that are already rife in London about the 
Th a successor of Lord Chelmsford, taking it for granted 
Ch + Brey . that he would retire soon, the Desabhaktan, of the 


23rd April, observes:—Whether the conjectures 
may be true or not, our only 


; wish is that the successor of Lord Chelmsford should 
be one who can adjust himself to the change in the times. It is all the same to 
us whether he is Lord ‘ I”? or Duke “‘ D”, 


47. The Swadesamitran, of the 19th April, extracts an article from the India 
of London contributed by Sir Bernard Houghton, 
in which the following observations find place :— 
Every effort was made by the Germans during the 


Puklic services. 


Satyagraha aud social service. 


Lord 


Sir Bernard Hovghton on the 
conduct of the officials in India. 
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eriod of the war to create anarchism in India. But it proved futile and the 

ndians rendered invaluable aid to the allies in the war, even forgetting the mis- 
takes committed by the bureaucrats. Now the war has ended and German. 
has been defeated completely. So there is no room to think that any danger will 
accrue to India from Germany. But all the same the Government in India have 
begun to enact laws like the German Government, relying upon the recommenda- 
tions of the Rowlatt Commission, whose report may be described better as the 
narration of a plot in history than as 4 document fit to be handled by statesmen. 
The German nature has been rooted out in Europe, but it is holding its flag aloft 
in India. . . Are the German socialists, who are really starving and are 
begging for sustenance from the allies, the people to incite a rebellion in India ? 
Who else can do it¢ The bureaucrats in india can themselves do it, by the 
adoption of retrograde measures. . . They shudder at the wind of rumour and 
they are always suspicious like a woman. They do not hesitate to cast a slur on 
the loyalty of Indians. The main work of the Government of India seems to be 
to secure sufficient sufeguards for the bureaucracy. They think that noone should 
be permitted to speak boldly against the bureaucracy and they are not inclined to 
let off lightly any one who openly condemns the bureaucracy. These are the 
reasons fur the Rowlatt Law. It does not indicate a spirit of manliness, but a 
desire to hold aloft the flag of autocracy. It gives a handle for the word ‘ liberty’ 
being made fun of. Are there statesmen in England? There appear to be none 
at Simla. 


48. In a leader under this heading, the Desabhakian, of the 24th April, 
Agitation observes that agitation as used here means only 

agitation within constitutional limits and that this 

is the nature of the agitation carried on by the Congress and the Home Rule 
Leagues and, referring to the doubt expressed by some as to whether the Satyagraha 
agitation is a constitational one, writes:—Some say that it is not, on the ground 
that the Satyagrahis disobey the laws of the Government. Buta law is that which 
is not contrary to truth and justice. If it is, it cannot bea law. The Satya- 
grahis will always be against whatever is contrary to truth and justice and they 
will disobey only such laws as are against their conscience and morals. Their 
view is not to root out the Government. So the Satyugraha movement is a consti- 
tutional one. If the Satyagraha vow and the Swadeshi vow are taken and acted 


upon at the same time, we can attain Swaraj to-morrow. ur Presidency is now 


sleeping. It is shivering with cold. To get rid of this shivering, the heat of 
agitation should be applied to it. 


49, The  Desabhaktan, of the 24th April, refers to the appointment of this 
eg aa gentleman as a non-official member of the Jail 
ata 45 Commission and to the encomiums showered on him 
by the Anglo-Indian papers and remarks :—If these papers like, they can make 
an elephant of a cat and, if they do not, they will make a cat of an elephant. 
Mr. Dorairaja may have even superior qualifications to what are attributed to 
him by these papers. But our question is whether there are no Indians, who 
have a better experience in this field than he. The moment any representation 
is made to the Government of India, they appoint a Commission, the cost of which 
will be met only from the money of the As «ay So, are not the Indians justified 
in expecting that only capable members should be appointed to such a Commission, 
80 that their money may be spenteon a useful purpose? But their wish is not the 
wish of the authorities. 


50. The Dravidan, of the 24th April, reproduces the sentiments of the Justice 
Ref ; of the 23rd idem, which agrees with the 7Z%mes in 

orme and the riots. the opinion that the recent disturbances in India 
are not really caused by the Rowlatt Law, and that they are engineered by some 
agitators, who were scheming harm to the British Government even during the 
period of the war and wanted to secure complete immunity for their mischief, and 


remarking that, if the Reform Bill which will be shortly placed before the 


Parliament does not provide for communal fs rape cage and is drafted in such 
& manner as to please the political agitators, w 1 are sti 
making efforts to cause serious harm, it will lead to an uncontrollable agitation in 
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o were even already and are still. 
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India, hopes that the Paliament will not give room to a new unrest in trying to 
put down the existing one. | 


51. Quoting a statement of the National News that Mr. Montagu is likely to 

| be the President of the Finance Commission cop. 

Change at the India Office. nected with the Peace Conference and that he is 

the best man for the place, the Dravidan, of the 2ith April, remarks :—If 

Mr. Montagu wants to carry out the reforms against our wishes, we should deem 

it to be our fortune that he quits his present office immediately to take up the 
new one. ' 2 , 


52. Adverting to the Notification in the Fort St. George Gazette about the 
ns ._ coming election to the Legislative Council, the 
The Legislative Council Aesahhakian, of the 24th April, remarks that the 
Cooteems. Government of Madras have not evidently realised 
the trouble entailed on both the members and the voters by an election being 
held twice within a short interval and, observing that Lord Pentland would not 
have necessitated this double process if he had realised it, says that Lord 
Willingdon declined to alter the decision of his predecessor under the impression 
perhaps that it would be a sin to do so. 


The Dravidan, of the <5th April, reproduces the comments of the Justice 
_. of the 24th idem appreciating Lord Pentland’s 
Council” action in having decided to dissolve the present 
Council and to hold an election at once on the 
ground that the members of the existing Legislative Council are not proper 
representatives of the people and that a new election may bring in a better type 
of men who are actuated by the new spirit leavening the country since the last 
election, and taking exception to the action of the Viceroy in having extended 
the terms of the present members of the Imperial Legislative Council, without 
consulting the Madras Legislative Council, or the people. 


The Legislative 
elections. 


53. Referring to the demand of the Coreans for a democratic form of 
o 4 Indi Government, the Desabhaktan, of the 24th April, 
— observes:—This war has enabled small countries 
and those that have not attained perfection in civilisation to acquire liberty and 
the powers of self-determination and it is +o be noted that. the credit for this goes 
to the British. Though India has been under the British for nearly 150 years, 
her children have been rendered unfit to exercise even rudimentary privileges ! 


What can be done? How long are the Indians to occupy a low position in the 
eyes of the world ? 


54. Adverting to a circular asking for the co-operation of Indians and 

‘as haditees tedesieiak chines. Europeans for an Indian industrial exhibition to be 
a ’ held at Bombay in 1920, the Desabhaktan, of the 
24th April, feels sure that this exhibition will be highly beneficial to Indian 
merchants and artisans and, suggesting the desirability of a similar exhibition 
being held in this presidency, expects Lord Willingdon and the Indian artisans 


to co-operate in this matter, as such a mighty project cannot be completed without 
the assistance of the Government. 


55. Referring to the acquittal by the Sessions Judge of the Central Provinces, 
i. ites veslied. of two gentlemen who were convicted by a District 


Magistrate under the Defence of India Act for 
having obstructed recruitment and the raising of funds for the war loan, as an 


instance of persons being subjected te hardships as a result of the hasty action of 
the bureaucrats and having to secure their liberty by fighting for it in a court of 
law and also to certain other cases in which that Provincial Government failed in 
the prosecutions launched by it, the Swadesamitran, of the 25th April, remarks :— 
It iseasy for the bureaucrats to arrest people and launch prosecutions against 
them under the Defence of India Act; but it is surprising that they have not yet 


— what an amount of hardship their victims have to suffer before obtaining 
J ce. 
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56. Remarking that proper Government consists only in punishing people whee > og 
for offences committed and taking precautionary 25th April 1919. 
measures against the recurrence of such crimes, the 
Swadesamitran, of the 25th April, observes :—The military administration now 
carried on by the officers in the Punjab does not appear to be the ordinary method 
of administration. Revenge has never been a feature of the British Rule. The 
uestion now to be considered is whether the steps said to have been taken by the 
uuthorities there such as the throwing of bombs on the people from aeroplanes 
and the flogging of such persons in public as do not obey the martial law are 
necessary for maintaining the trait of good Government noted above. In eve 
country, the people have risen in rebellion against the officials at all times. But 
there were no bombs or aeroplanes then. ‘The rifle is the weapon commonly used 
to quell rebellions. ven the use of these was thought to be too much, and rules 
have been framed for preventing the free use of rifles. When bombs were thrown 
from aeroplanes by the enemies on the innocent people during the war, the 
whole world condemned them as savages. But the victims in this case had rifles 
to ward off such bombs and there were guns to fire at aeroplanes and also powerful 
aeroplanes from which machine-guns could be fired. Still the action of the 
Germans was detested and deservedly too. The people in the Punjab on whom 
the aeroplanes dropped bombs had not any of the aforesaid facilities. Is such 
throwing of bombs in keeping with a sound administrative policy? Does the 
law permit innocent people being killed like this? It may be stated that martial 
law permits it. Butis there any special law like that? It is only a name given 
to the situation resulting ‘from a suspension of all. laws. It is only the exercise 
of military authority that is given the dignified appellation of martial law. 
So it is, we ask whether the action of the authorities in the Punjab, not caring 
for the panic caused among the people indicates administration or vengeance. 
Let us see how far flogging is consistent with civilization. This punishment was . 
in vogue in the army in England but was abolished as a barbarous one, after an 
itation was made in that matter. But the sepoys in the Indian army were not 
exempted from it, though the Commander-in-Chief gave an assurance a couple of 
years ago whe the Indian Defeace Force Act was passed that he would see in his 
executive capacity, that this form of punishment was not inflicted. Such a despi-. 
cable punishment permitted even by the Indian Penal Code only subject to many 
safeguards, is being freely inflicted on the people inthe Punjab now. The accounts 
given of the situation there make us shudder. A few, either through rage or 
through other causes, have committed excesses. If for this, the Government, 
without calmly reflecting over the matter, permit the perpetration of the aforesaid 
acts, what will the common people think of them? ‘The authorities seem to be 
acting in this manner, under the wrong impression that the ‘ Bolsheviks’ are 
also present in India. It is the business of the Bolsheviks to estrange the minds 
of the people from the Government. If they do exist in India, would they have 
let slip a fitting opportunity which offered itself to them on the Satyagraha day, 
when large crowds of people gathered, and begun their work subsequently ? 
From the very fact that no mischief was committed anywhere on that day, it is 
clear that there are no Bolsheviks in India. The presumption again that the 
removal of railway lines and the cutting off of telegraph wires are the doings of 
Bolsheviks, is a wrong one, as such acts have been committed during strikes 
among the railway sg ha and they should therefore be considered to be the 
usual work of these employees. On the whole, it is the hasty actions of some 
officers that contributed mainly to the present situation. If, hereafter at least, 
Lord Chelmsford and his Government would calmly consider over the matter and 
make amends for the blunders of their subordinates, the people will have some 


consolation. 


-The Desabhaktan, of the 26th April, also takes exception to bombs novies si re 
Sk: ae been thrown on the people by aeroplanes in the 26th April 1919. 
The condition in the Punjab. Punjab and says:—The attack in England by © 
‘Germany by means of aeroplanes was considered to be unjust, when the two 
countries were at war with each other. Now we do not know how the world will 


qudge of the attion of Sir Machael O’ Dwyer in ordering the throwing of bombs on 
is subjects. Our brethren, who are immersed in Satyagraha, have not bestowed 


Tbe condition in the Punjab. 
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much attention on this. They should strongly protest aging it. It is our dut 
to get the officials responsible for this properly punished. We think the daria 
Bazar Patrika is quite correct in saying that it is against International law to 
throw bombs from aeroplanes on unarmed people. 


The Deeabhaktan, of the 26th April, refers to the statement of the Madray 
Mail that the disturbances in the Punjab have been engineered by the Bolsheviks 
from behind and remarking that the object of papers like the Mail is only to 
create a wrong impression in the mind of the Government by publishing 
false statements, asks if there are none to check them. 

The Desabhaktan, of the 28th April, expresses surprise at the order passed by 
the military authority in the Punjab that all the college students should report 
themselves four times a day to him, as he believes that they are using seditious 
words in their conversation and remarks: -- He may issue a strange order to-morrow 
on the ground that he suspects that the students are harbouring seditious ideas. 
Are these students inferior to old offenders released from prison? The Police 
are visiting the old offenders in their residences from time to time. But in the 
Punjab, the students are to visit the military authority four times aday. Let us 
see what further orders are going to be issued there. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 28th April, points to the spread of unrest in the 
Punjab, while it has subsided in Ahmedabad and the extension of martial law to 
several new districts and referring to the question raised hy the Leader whether it 
is due to the system of administration followed by Sir Michael O’Dwyer for the 
last six years, asks if the Government of India will, ascertain by means of an 
impartial committee the true reason of the excitement of the people of that 
province. 


57. Referring to the opinion expressed by the Cotton Committee in favour of 
Wied Catton Cankediins increasing the cultivation of cotton in India which 

necessarily means an increase .in the area under 
cotton cultivation, the Hindu. Nesan, of the 2ith April, observes :—None will say 
that cotton cultivation should not be extended and that the quality of the 
cotton grown should not be improved. Cotton is an article of commerce which 


. may bring in large profits, and mirasidars may therefore take to this. But it will 


reduce the cultivation of food-grains which every one should prevent, seeing that 
these are essentially required for India. It is possible to grow the cotton required 
for the needs of the British Empire without, at the same time, decreasing the 
Indian food crops. It is also possible to grow cotton with a long staple here 
without extending the area under cultivation. The committee recognises the 
importance of the Government interesting themselves in this matter and propose 
a system for making people take to cotton cultivation. We hope the committee 
will make such arrangements as to ensure good profits to cultivators, taking care, 
at the same time, to see that cotton is not cultivated on lands used for the cultiva- 
tion of food-grains, as this will bring on great trouble to the whole of this country. 
When ground-nut fetched a tempting price in foreign markets, the mirasidars 
cultivated it most and it cannot be denied that this affected the food-crops and 
contributed to the increase in the price of foodstuffs. As already pointed out, 
we hold tbat it is quite possible to improve the yield of cotton, and its variety so 
as'to bring it to the level of the American kind without, at the same time, 
increasing the extent of its cultivation. 


The Dravidan, of the 28th April, also comments in the same strain on this 
subject. 


58. Remarking that the British Government are not taking sufficient peer 

in improving agriculture, which is the staple 
Agrisularel boone. es 3 of oo and ‘that matters have not 
improved much even as a result of the work of the Agricultural Department 
opened by the Government, the Dravidan, of tee 25th April, refers to the fact 
that almost all the agriculturists are very poor, suffering indescribable hardships, 
and pointing to the Mysore Darbar having entrusted the head of the Agricultural 
Department there with Rs. 50,000 to be utilized for advancing ‘/akhav: loans to 
the agriculturists for the purchase of seed-grains, hopes that, as many agricultu- 


rists are unable to purchase seed-grains even in British territory, the Government 
will make proper arrangements in the matter. 


: situation in India. 
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59. Referring to certain ‘absurd’ statements, as the paper puts it, said to 
have been recently made by Sir Reginald Crad- 
Sir Reginald Craddock on the dock about the situation in India, the Desabhaktan, . 
ba of the 25th April, writes:—He is reported to have 
stated that the opposition of the Indian leaders to the Rowlatt Law is the greatest 
blunder committed in the history of Indian political life and that it has given ‘an 
impetus to the anarchist movement. It may be he holdsa different view from the 
Indian leaders about the Rowlatt Law or other things. But how is he justified on 
that account in making the statement noted above? The people and the news- 
papers are punished if they make objectionable statements about the Government 
or their representatives. But are there none to check the bureaucrats, who 
represent the Government, if. they make similar statements? Perhaps Sir 
Reginald thinks that the non-official members of the Indian Legislative Council 
are there only to nod their head to whatever the Government say. He seems to 
have stated again that newspapers conducted by Indians are publishing false news 
and making mistaken demands. Is this the language to be used by the 
responsible ruler of a province? Will such words secure peace or. increase 
discontent ? The Indian newspapers are subject to the hatred and curse of the 


bureaucrats. How will the saints, who are jealous of these papers, even when ~ 


there are the Press Act to curb them and officials like Sir Reginald Craddock to 
apply it indiscriminately, put up with these papers being granted complete 
liberty ? Who will not be pained at the statement of this Lieutenant-Governor 
that the liberty, demanded by the papers and to secure which Mr. Gandhi has 
taken a vow, is likely to spoil hundreds of youths and to leave society to the 
tender mercies of criminals? Have not the Government of India realised the harm 
that may result from officials like Sir Craddock speaking anything they like ? Quiet 
life isa desirable thing for the people. If this rare quality is shared also by the 
officials, will not many of the existing difficulties disappear ? The climate of this 
country does not easily suit those coming here from cold countries. So the mind 
of Sir Reginald Craddock has perhaps been unhinged like that of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, not being able to bear the heat. Itis the duty of the Government of 
India to get him properly treated or appoint another person of sound mind in his 
place. As times are changing rapidly, the officials too should alter their old blind 
views and be capable of acting according to the wishes of the people. If, instead 
of this, they are insane like our friend Sir Raginald Craddock, we warn the 


Government that even the existing peace in the country will be ‘disturbed and 
unrest will increase. 


60. Adverting to the enrolment of some of the prominent persons at Delhi as 
special Police constables, the Desabhakian, of the 

Rae of special constables 95th April, while admitting that the object of the 
on law in making provision for the enrolment of 
special constables is a very laudable one, observes that the way: in which this 
provision is put into practice is detestable and adds:—Those enrolled as special 
constables are treated only like the ordinary Police, even though they may be 
cultured men having a high status: It is contrary to law for those selected as 
special constables to refuse to serve as such. These have to discharge their duties 
wearing the ordinary Police uniform and salute head constables and <Sub- 


Inspectors! This is a great indignity indeed to those selected as special 
constables. 


61. In the course of its leader under this heading, the Andhraprakastka, of 
the 22nd April, observes that the Home Rule agita- 
tion is at the root of the Satyagraha movement 
which is responsible for the present unrest, that Mr. Gandhi is now working exactly 
on the same lines as were followed by Mrs. Besant, that the present disturbances 
may be attributed to the circulation of unfounded rumours such as that there is 
scope in the Rowlatt Act to enable the confidential servants of the King to make 


Stamping out unrest. 


slaves of the people, that there would have been no unrest, if the Government had 


adopted their present policy long ago, and that their mildness alone is responsible 
for the present situation. It says. that far from seeing anything in the Rowlatt 
Act, which will be subversive of the freedom of the people, it 1s convinced that 
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every country must provide itself with ’ such an Act to stamp out unrest. Ip 
sombeuen;.e ner appeals to all wise citizens to help the Government in 
protecting the lives and property of the people. 


62. The Andhrapatrika, of the 23rd April, publishes in Telugu the statement 


communicated to the Hindu by Mr. Govardhandas 

A favourable development. = shout the Punjab disturbances and commenting on 

it in its leader under this heading, it observes:—. . . The statement of 
Shraddhananda has conveyed to some extent the truth about the Delhi disturb. 
ances. It was not possible to know the truth about the Punjab disturbances on 
account of the censorship existing in that province. The statement now communi- 
cated by Mr. Govardhandas says that fire was opened on the 10th instant on 
unarmed and innocent persons, that the people did not oppose the police or the 
military, and that Messrs. Harikishan Lal and Rambho} Dutt were arrested when 
they went to the District Magistrate to confer with him on behalf of the people. 
In these circumstances, the urgent necessity for a commission of inquiry, sa pu 
of official and non-official members becomes apparent. The people should now 
co-operate with the Government in the restoration of peace, and it is the duty of 


- the Government to ascertain the root causes of the unrest and remove them at 
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63. Referring to the objections raised by the Surgeon-General in the last 
session of the Local Legislative Council to the 
The Andhra country end & resolution of the Hon’ble Mr. Venkatapati Raju, 
Monica! Volloge. ' requesting the Government to establish a Medical 
College for the Andhra country, the Andh-apatrika, of the 23rd April, appeals to 
the-delegates to the ensuing Andhra Provincial Conference to take up the matter 
into their earnest consideration and urge it on the Government, exposing the 
hollowness of the Surgeon-General’s objections. 


64. Referring to the rumour that Sir Douglas Haig will be appointed as the 
Viceroy of India, the Andhrapatrika, of the 23rd 
April, remarks:-—-. . . If this be true, it will be 


a pity to see the administration of dependencies (Ireland, India and Egypt) 
entrusted to military men. 


65. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Hindusundari, for April, 
observes that the ordinary people are experiencing 
many difficulties for want of food, clothing, kero- 


sene oil and change for one-rupee notes, and prays to the Government to redress 
these grievances of the poor. 


66. Referring to the recent Kistna District Conference held at Kovvur, the 

The Kistna District Conference, A*@4rapatrika, of the 24th April, writes:—. . . 

The Conference expressed its disapproval of the 

Rowlatt Bill and welcomed the Satyagraha movement started by Mahatma Gandhi. 

While deploring the disturbances that took place in various parts of the country, 

the Conference protested against the proclamation of sactal oe in the Punjab. 

It disapproved of the wholesale deportation of leaders in the Punjab, and 

while congratulating the non-official members who have resigned their seats in 

the Wmperial Legislative Council, deplored the conduct of Mr. Sarma. The 
Conference has also condemned the recent attitude of Mrs. Besant. 


67. Referring to the opinions of Mr. Saint Nihal Singh and others that the 
Reforms and dual Government. S%¥Stem of Diarchy will be dispensed with in the 

eee Reform Scheme, the Axdhrapatrika, of the 24th 
April, writes under this heading:—. . . If this system is to be dispensed with, 
either complete Provincial autonomy should be granted, as desired by the Delhi 
Congress, or arbitrary power should be allowed to continue. If the members of 
the Congress deputation now explain the importance of the Delhi Congress 
resolutions in the light of these circumstances, they will attain their desired 


object. 
68. Referring to the opinions of English newspapers such as the Daily 
* The condition of India. C/romele, the Westminster Gazette and the 
_ Manchester Guardian, the Andhrepatrika, of the 25th 


The new Viceroy. 


Grievances. 
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April, writes under this heading :— a a These. papers point out that 
unrest cannot be stamped out by repression alone and advise the British Govern- 
ment to introduce substantial reforms in India without delay. . . The 
gentlemen now proceeding to England on behalf of the Congress-deputation 
should explain to the British public the nature of unrest that will be created in 
this country, if no satisfactory reforms are granted. . . They should also 
impress upon the British people the paramount necessity of repealing all repressive 


Acts and of guaranteeing the preservation of the birth-rights of the people, as it - 


will not be otherwise possible to expect a hearty reception of the reforms in this 
country. 


69. In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 26th April, 
a . writes:— . . . EversinceSir Michael O’ Dwyer 
Ths Soy Seas owes: set his foot in the Punjab, he has been vad te 
crush all signs of national awakening there, being pels to understand them, and 
thereby to establish peace. Some artificial peace was no doubt the result. 
Deceived by this artificial peace, Sir Michael began to speak lightly of other 
provinces in the Imperial Legislative Council, pointing to his province as the 
foremost in respect of loyalty. For this, he was criticised by the leaders of the 
people and the Viceroy also was obliged to disapprove of his uncalled for remarks. 
The story ended in the offer of an apology by Sir Michael, expressing his regret 
for the words used by him. . . Why should there be now in the Punjab any 
disturbance which is absent in provinces where vigorous political.agitation has 
been carried on? What has necessitated the application of martial law to that 
province ? What has necessitated the use of aeroplanes and bombs there? The 
truth now becomes clear that the national awakening cannot be put down by repres- 
sion. The more it is repressed, the more underground will the unrest get. That 
such unrest is more dangerous has been admitted by all statesmen. It is no doubt 
necessary that the people should co-operate with the Government in restoring peace 
in critical times. But the Government should create conditions favourable for 
obtaining the co-operation of the people. It is doubtful whether the restraints 
imposed upon such Moderates as Mr. Manohara Lai and Mr. Kalinath Roy will 
conduce to the creation of these favourable conditions. There will be no practical 
good, if Sir Michael O’ Dwyer is not sent out of the Punjab forthwith. hen Sir 
B. Fuller was governing East Bengal highhandedly. which led to the spread of 
unrest in the country, Lord Morley recalled him from that province without 
being influenced by considerations of prestige. : 


In these circumstances, the — made by the Times and the (Observer) 


urging the retention of Sir Michael 0’ Dwyer, without realizing the situation, only 
show a want of discriminating faculty in them. Distrust begets distrust while 
trust begets trust. The prolonged use of repressive measures in a spirit of 
distrust will only increase the unrest in the country. . . The only effective 
means of restoring peace is to repeal repressive measures and to grant broad and 
satisfactory reforms to the people. The withholding of broad reforms on some 
pretext or other is bound to end in loss tothe Empire. Broad reforms are required 
more for the permanence of the.Empire than for the furtherance of Indian interests. 
The whole world is eagerly waiting to see how the English nation which has 
sacrificed its men and money for the freedom of the world will now safeguard 
justice and liberty within its own Empire. . . We wish that Britain will show 
the enthusiasm for action demanded by the times. 


70. Under this heading the Andhrapatrika, of the 26th , ril, publishes in 
Flogging in Lahore. Telugu the remarks of Mr. C. f. Andrews, con- 


demning the flogging of persons in open streets in 
Lahore. | 


71. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 26th April, observes: 
Tmperie) weaferenee . . . From the standpoint of India, free trade 
ii Pe seems to be better than Imperial preference. What 

cur country waats now is commercial freedom. | 
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72. Referring to the use of the Defence of India Act against Mr. Gandhi, the 

Andhravani, of the the 19th April, writes in its leader 
A thunderbolt against ® ynder this. heading:—The authorities havo 
sparrow. employed the Defence of India Act against 
Mr. Gandhi as a thunderbolt against a sparrow. . . The Government haye 
passed the Defence of India Act as a war measure to punish persons conspirin 
with the enemy. It is nothing but precipitateness to use 1t agains’ a person like 
Mr. Gandhi, virtuous in mind, weak in body and averse to violence. Perhaps, 
the authorities blinded by the power of office wanted to terrorise the people . 
passing a series of orders against him. But the results are not as expected by 
them. . : Considering the matter, however, minutely, we do not find it possible 
to defend the unwise action of the authorities. . . We cannot think that the 
Chelmsford Government could do a more unwise act. . . Did not the authorities 
like that Mr. Gandhi should go to Delhi, find out the truth about the disturbances 
and publish it? His presence there to pacify the people and appeal to them to 
be law abiding would be useful to the authorities. In these circumstances, we 
cannot but entertain a doubt that the authorities were for preventing Mr. Gandhi 
from going to Delhi and thereby adding to the unrestin the country. . . Had 
the Government understood that Mr. Gandhi was going to Delhi to conciliate the 
people and not to wage war against the authorities there, they would never have 
thought of resorting to the unwise step of restraining him. No good can come 
out of using repression in season and out of season. The action of the authori- 
ties had no other effect than that it has afforded them an opportunity to display 
their heroism by using a thunderbolt against a sparrow. 


73. Under this heading, th Andhravani, of the 19th April, writes:—“. , . 
The ciate of the country. Why should the Government forget the elementary 


principle that repression is not the proper duty of . 


any Government? . . .” These are the words of advice which the Jndian 
Daily News has given to the Government at the present critical juncture. 
No man, not even he who has lost his reason in feverish heat, will prattle like the 
Civil and Military Gazette. .. . Can it be statesmanship to excite unjustly a 
peaceful people? . . . The unnecessary interference of the bureaucracy with 
the Satyagraha movement which is essentially peaczful in its character without 
understanding the significance of the opinion of the people and the opening of fire 
on innocent and unarmed people are causing disturbance to the peace of the 
country. . . May the Government follow the advice given by the Jndian 
Daily News, prevent unrest in the country and save the people, the honour of 
England and the prestige of the British Empire! . 


74, The Andhravani, of the 19th April, publishes in Telugu the letter of 


Sir Ravindranath’s letter to Sir Ravindranath Tagore to Mr. G andhi on the 
Mr. Gandhi. Satyagraha movement. 


75. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Andhravant, of the 19th 


‘agicabaty > April, writes :—Some of the remarks of Sir James 

ad esas — Meston on the Budget Statement in the last session 

of the Imperial Legislative Council lead us to fear that India is on the verge of 
bankruptcy. . . The value of currency notes at the beginning of the war was 
only 55 crores of rupees, while their present value is 150 crores. From this, every 
intelligent person will understand that the reserve of coins is @ecreasing. . . 
Sir James Meston said that India has not yet escaped the danger of bankruptcy. 
lf the 80 should press the Government for silver coins for some more months, 
it is feared that the Government may not be in a position to meet those demands. 
; What is the chief cause that has led to this deplorable state? And how to 
get out of it? The slavery of the Government of India to the merchants at 
London is the chief cause which has brought us to this deplorable condition. 
There is no salvation for us, if we do not get out ofthis. . . To create confidence 
in the public mind in the paper currency system, the Government must make it 
known to the people that t 6 notes can be cashed ‘anywhere in the country. For 
this, the Government of India must get out of the snares of the London merchants 
and gain its freedom. The present anxious condition is bound to continue so long 
as the London merchants have the Government of India under their thamb in 
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fnancial matters. . - Will any other Government consent to submit to such an 
imprudent and shortsighted policy, crying out the orders issued by some 
merchants from a distance of 6,000 miles. This system must be stopped. ‘The 
money of Indians should be in India and not in London. . . If the Central 
Government has not moved to British Ministry on this subject, a dangerous state 
threatening the collaps® of the system of administration in the country will ensue. 


| May the leaders of the poe bring pressure to bear on the Government in 
the matter and work for fiscal autonomy. 


76. The Andhrapatrika, of the 23rd April, publishes in Telugu the proceedings 4*>™R«rarara, 


Sere of the Godavari District Village Officers’ Conference 29rd April 1919. 
The Godavari District Village held on the 1¥th instant and the resolutions passed 
Officers’ Conference. thereat. 
77. The Andhrapatrika, of the 24th April, publishes in Telugu the second A**Rsratarma, 


; day’s proceedings of the T'wenty-eichth Kist 24th April } 
tv-eichth Kist y : p 4 wenty-el .18 na pril 1919. 
esaad P dt oc hg "District Conference held at Kovvur, summaries af 


the speeches delivered and the resolutions passed 
thereat. | 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 25th April, publishes in Telugu the third day’s ““°s=sraTaxa, 


° ° ° ° 5 Madras, 
proceedings of the ‘T'wenty-eighth Kistna District 25th April 1919. 
Conference held at Kovvur, and the resolutions 
passed thereat. 


Reviewing the proceedings of the twenty-eighth Kistna District Conference _ 
Th held at Kovvur, the Kistnapatrika, of the 26th. April 26th April 1919. 
e twenty-eighth Kistna , ; : 
District’ Conference. observes :—There is a ring of self-restraint discern- 
_ ible in the speeches of the delegates, probably 
inspired by the influence of the Satyagraha ot Mr. Gandhi. They disclose a 
resoluteness devoid of passion, a determined will that refrains from defiance. | 
The article concbadien with a summary of the resolutions passed at the. 
Conference.: 


73. The Andhrapatrika, of the 24th April, publishes in Telugu an account of ce ~ me 


i Meumek Monkees (i the proceedings of the meeting of .the Bengal 24th Ape 1919. 
e mengar mowem eSBN°" Moslem League held at Mymensing. 


79. Adverting to the Madras Provincial Co-operative Conference held at “A*?gRsraramma, 
: Madras on the 18th instant and the following day, 26th april i919. 
toe preqemntire WeTNDet, two correspondents to the Andhrapatrika, of the 
26th April, write making proposals such as that the Andhra districts should be 
separated and placed under the charge of one Registrar, and that the Andhra 
Provincial Co-operative Conference should be held separately. 


80. Approving of the remarks of the Hon’ble Mr. Yaqub Hasan and others (MV, 
The Madras  Lecielative i" the last session of the local Legislative Council 17th April 1919. 
Council and excise. urging the prohibition of all traffic in liquors, the 
havi, of the 17th April, remarks under this 
heading:— . . . The observations of some European members of the Council 


in this connexion have caused to us much humiliation and surprise. , 


81. Referring to the ensuing elections of the local Legislative Council wae 
ss: Chninell ehenitane members, the Andhraprakasika, of the 24th April, 24th April 1919. 
asks:— . . . When fresh elections will have 


‘to take place after the introduction of the new scheme of reforms, why these 
temporary elections now ? 


82, Under this heading, a correspondent to the Andhraprakasisa, of the 25th ““"\aiee 
Temples April, complains of temple schemes and observes 25th April 1919. 
hee, that all temples in the country would soon come to 
Tun, if their management is left to Indians. He requests the Government to hold 
| scheme suits in abeyance pending the result of the petition addressed to 
Mr. Montagu on 9th November 1917 by temple priests and to take up the 
management of temples into their own hands and save the priests. 


83. Referring to the recent disturbances in some parts of the conatey , Bavi 
Is the G Ravi, of the 24th April, approves in its leader under 24th april 1919. 
is nak pew! this heading of the firm conduct of the authorities 
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in the disturbed localities and adds that the Government are to blame for ‘not 
having taken prompt: notice of agitators who have been poisoning the minds of 
the people for so long a time. 


84. Referring to the deportation of Mr. B.G. Horinman, the editorof the Bombay 
— aay Chronicle to England, the Andhrapatrika, of the 28th 
sodnead to Rie | iste. - . April, observes in its leader under this heading ;— 


rps Repressive measures are being used ip 
quick succession. The manner in which martial law is being used in the Punjab, 
as the messages received to-day will show, cannot but disturb the calmness of the 
most cool-headed of men. . . All public leaders have been urging the necessity 
Of the péople co-operating with the Government in restoring order. But the 
passing of ridiculous orders, exceeding the actual needs of the occasion, such ag 
the requisition on the students of the Lahore Medical College to notify their 
residence four'times a day to the Military Commissioner and the regulation making 
the inmates of a house responsible for any damage done to notices affixed to such 
house by the military authorities, cannot but raise strange ideas among the Indians. 
The Leader is of opinion that sedition cannot be put down by such indiscriminate 
and harsh orders . . . and has not the least doubt in characterizing the policy 
now pursued in the Punjab as devoid of farsightedness. ; 

The deportation of Mr. Horniman is the crowning act of repression. It may 
be said that the great offence of Mr. Horniman is his sympathy for India. He 
may be accorded the first place among those who have fearlessly expressed the 
Indian aspirations and worked incessantly for the progress of India. It is not in 
his nature to suppress truth or to conceal his views. . . It has become clear 
that the Bombay lhronicle stands unsurpassed in awakening the energy of the 
people. . . Mr. Horniman has always been quite ready on all occasions which 
demand national awakening, and worked in a commendable manner. . . Such 
men who serve as ornaments to the English race are very rare. It is by such 
men that the honour and glory of the English nation are upheld and that the faith 
of the people in British justice remains unshaken. . . The restraint imposed 
on an Englishman will rouse not only England but the whole civilized world. . . 
There is not the least doubt that the deportation of Mr. Horniman will be produc- 
tive of results which will be far more useful than any that can be expected from 
memorials. . . Indians have never expécted that such repressive orders would 
issue from His Excellency Lord Chelmsford. It is strange to think that unrest 
can be stopped’ by gagging the press and arresting the leaders of the people. 
History teaches us that this will only prove to be a means by which unrest m 
grow. Instead of taking the assistance of the leaders of the people and thus 
gaining their confidence, that the Government should conimit themselves to‘a 

licy of repression is regrettable. . . We hope that the deportation of 
Mr Horniman will awaken the British public and will help to bring to a close 
repressive legislation. 

Criticising the observations of the Mew India on the deportation -of 

Natit alias Mr. Horniman, the Andhrapatrika, of the 29th April, 
aarti a writes:— . . . Itis presumptuous to say that 
Be iy he (Mr. Horniman) has transgressed the constitu- 

tional methods of agitation. If it is considered that his writings have transgressed 
law, it is but proper to have him tried in a court of law. No Indian can think 
it just to deport editors for the writings in their papers. The defence of the New 
India cannot but cause regret. . . He recommended to the people, while eon- 
fined to his bed, the temporary suspension of the Satyagraha programme for the 
restoration of peace. Such aman has now been deported. May his life, dedicated 


to the uplift of a foreign country, serve to strengthen the tie between England 
and India! ' 


The Qaumi Report, of the 7 April, writes :—Y¥esterday heart-rending 

news that Mr. Horniman, editor of the Bombay 

The deportation of Mr. Cirenicle had-suddenly'been wlaced on boardship 
Horniman. ’ J pid 

and sent to England was received. We express 


“great surprise and regret at the incident, and we-consider it ty t that 
it is an unfortunate example of deportation. oo ee 
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We thoroughly appreciate hie nobility of character, independence and 


ability ; and all we can say is that the authorities of his own race have not‘treated © 


him well. The English, who eat India’s salt and atthe same time defame her, are 
exalted while those Englishmen, who are notin the employ 6f India, but serve 
her all the same, are abased.” 


85. In the course of its leader under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 
2¥th April, exhorts all deputations proceeding to 
England to be unanimous ia their advocacy of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms as representing the minimum demand of India, then 
to lay special stress on the improvements which may he made in it from their 
respective stand points, and to urge the repeal of the Rowlatt Act and other repres- 
sive measures which are not approved of by any Indian party excepting that of 
Doctor Nayar. The article concludes with these observations:— . .. . When 
the whole country is in such a disturbed condition, ,there is no good of shirking 
duty on grounds of prestige. ‘The deputations must place the true facts before 
the English public and tell them how such measures will injure the progress of the 
Empire. If once the heart of England is roused, the wishes of Indians are sure 
to bear fruit. “When the atmosphere of the whole world is surcharged with free- 
dom, how long can the fulfilment of Indian aspirations, be delayed ? 


86. Under jthis heading the Ardhrapatrika, of the 29th April, ine ne in 

Telugu the manifesto addressed to the President. of 
, a and the PeaceCon- the Peace Conference. by Mr. Tilak, urging . the 
er ° 


application of the principle of self-determination to 
India. 


87. Regarding the efficacy of the Satyagraha movement, the Kistnapatrika, of 
Self-sacrifi the 12th April, writes in its leader under this head- 
me get ing:— . . . That movement alone will grow 
unhampered which is based on self-sacrifice. Neither the German cannon nor the 
British navy can obstruct it. The more the obstruction, the greater will the sacrifice 
grow. The man of sacrifice will not win by opposing. Just asa single light will 
do to kindle a hundred or a thousand lights; one saint among many ignorant men 
will transform them all into saints. It isin the power of a saint to make the 
weak bold, the rich, selfless and the princely, humble. . . Who could become 
legislators to bind a saint who is not afraid of the sceptre of Yama (the Lord of 
Death)? Has not ‘the imprisonment of Ramadas become a sacred story? Has 
not the cross of Lord Christ become the holiest symbol of righteousness? It is 
they who give away ‘their lives that rule. It is they who renounce that rise to 
the most exalted position. It is the self-sacrifice of that lover of truth, that 
ae soul who went into prison for the sake of the unfortunate sons of India in 
uth Africa, that friend of the poor who has been the Kalpataruvu (the all-yielding 
tree of Heaven) of'the labouring classes in Champaran, that man of heroic action 
who has turned the ryots of the Kaira district into lovers of freedom, which sets 
aglow riational life from the Cape Comorin to the Himalayas. 

What do Indians want so long as they have one Mahatma Gandhi? They 
have declared that ‘they cannot any longer submit to cruel laws. The: Punjab 
Government may ‘prohibit Mr. Gandhi from entering into its province ; the Gov- 
ernment of India may order him not to go beyond the Bombay Presidency ; some 
magistrate may imprison him within iron bars to-morrow ; but this sort of policy 


The duty of deputations. 


can no longer terrorise the people of India. The police may have in their possession . 


his body ;’but his soul has permeated the whole of India already. . . When 


such prominent persons as Srimati Sarojini Devi, Shraddhananda and Doctor - 


Subrahmanya Ayyar are ready to follow in the footsteps of this hero and to obey 
the'call of their mother land, victory is sure, for the Empire of Right knows no 
defeat. Note ‘the following brief speech of Mahatma Gandhi: “. . . The 
English area great nation. They do'not respect the weak. They have themselves 


‘bravely: endured ‘many hardships. They are not moved except at the sight of 
Courageous ‘sufferinp.” 


88. Under this heading, the Kistnapatrika, of the 12th April, givesin Telugu Kzsrmararara, 
accounts of the celebration of the Satyagraha day 19th Ape 1 919. 


The Satyagriha' taste. on 6th April 1919 at such places as Delhi, Lahore, 
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Poona, Calcutta, Amritsar, Karachi and Allahabad; as also the message of 
Mr. Gandhi at the time of his arrest. 


89. In its leader under this heading, the Kistaapatrika, of the 26th April, 


| ites:—The recent disturbances at places 
The Punjab disturbances. Delhi. Lahore, P such as 


Amritsar, Multan, Guzarawal 
Kasur, Ahmedabad and Bombay have taken by fear and surprise not only the 
Government but also all the people.. No such untoward occurrence has taken 
place in India since 1857. . . When the whole country was calm even during 
the war, nobody has ever expected that the fire of mutiny would spread in 
Northern India and become a source of fear at a time when the war has come to 
an end and the world is about to enter on an era of peace. Since the outbreak of 
revolution in Russia, some fear has been entertained that the borders of India ma 
prove to be sources of danger. . . ‘he news that the Russian Bolshevik leader 
Lenin has taken a vow to spread his anarehist campaign in China and Jndia has 
also given some anxiety. When such is the outside environment, some seeds of 
unrest have spread all over the country. The first of them is the dire famine. 
India has never known before such abject scarcity of food and clothing as 
confronts her to-day. It is no exaggeration to say that the people are starving for 
want of food. . . A sort of discontent and indignation has spread in the 
Muhammadan community since the defeat of Turkey. No Muhammadan likes 
in the least the liberation of Arabia, Mesopotamia and Palestine from the domi- 
nation of the Sultan of Turkey. The Turkish Kaliphate is like the soul of the 
Muhammadan community. The least harm done to it would convulse the whole 
Moslem world. There is no good of hiding the truth. The Government also 
know what resentment: smoulders to-day among the Muhammadans. It 1s under- 
stood that there is some discontent among the Sikhs also. The Sikhs have all 
along been noted for their loyalty. It was really they who saved the British 
Government from the Mutiny of 1857. Again, it was they who rendered unique 
service to the Government in the recent European war and contributed to the 
victory of the Empire. But either from German overtures or for some other 
reason ideas of revolt made their appearance among some Sikhs at the beginning 
of the war. A revolutionary society called the Gadhr Society, which was formed 
among the Sikh emigrants in America, sowed the seeds of disloyalty in the Sikh 
community. . . The firing of many of the passengers in the Komagatamaru 
and the internment of the rest might have been instrumental to a certain 
extent in creating unrest among the Sikhs. . . Many of the Sikhs may 
be those who have just returned from the victorious battle fields of Europe 
and Airica Since they fought with a courage and valour equal to that of 
Westerners, it is possible that they cherish a confidence that. the western people 
are not superior to them in the art of war. From incidents such as the 
Bolshevism in Russia, the new Government in Afghanistan, the dire famine in 
the country, the discontent among the Muhammadans, the new spirit of t::e Sikhs, 
the lack of gold and silver coins and the increased use of the paper-currency, it 
will be clear to even the dullest intellect that there are already seeds among tbe 
people, which are hostile to peace and loyalty. . During the war, the truth 
has been brought home that England is as much under the protection of India as 
India under hers. he Indian army, the Indian money and the Indian food- 
stuffs have saved the British Empire from disruption. ‘There is nothing strange 
in a sense of equality arising in the minds of the people the moment they have 
come to realize this mutual dependence. The fear and the suspicion that the 
Montagu reforms cannot satisfy their wants have spread among them ; and the 
opening speech of His Excellency the Viceroy in the last session of the Imperial 
Legislative Council has aggravated that fear. At preseni, all the administrative 
power is vested in the hands of the Indian Civil Service. The Viceroy has given 
an assurance that the power of this service will not be impaired, and everybody 
could understand that to concede freedom to the people without impairing the 
wer and prestige of the Indian Civil Service officials would be meaningless. 
he Viceroy has similarly patted the Anglo-Indian merchant community, 
aseuring the safeguarding of its commercial facilities. How, then, to improve 
indigenous industries? In these circumstances, there is nothing strange in 4 
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gort of despair seizing roe the people with regard to reforms. The order 
prohibiting the Congress deputation from proceeding to England has strength- 
ened this suspicion. The report of the Industrial Commission has also caused 
disappointment. Above all the Rowlatt Commission and the Rowlatt Bills 
have fallen on the-people like a thunderbolt and broken their hearts. . . The 
restige of British justice and of the British Government rests u pon the principle 
that an accused person should: be presumed to be innocent until his guilt is 
proved by evidence. What wonder is there, if the people regard those laws 
framed after a rule of 150 years carried on this fundamental principle and on the 
eve of the grant of self-government, with the object of setting aside the. open 
trial of law-courts and setting up an artificial inquiry in camera against the 
can nons of British jurisprudence itself on a charge of an undefined anarchical 


crime, as the poisonous fruits of a repressive policy? . . . The very fact | 


that the Government have passed a repressive law in the teeth of the unanimous 
opposition of all national leaders, is in itself sufficient to shock the people. 
there is no dullard in India who does not know that India’s help to the Empire 
in the war has been beyond her means. In these circumstances, will the attempt 
of the Government, to pass a repressive law in the old highhanded manner in 
utter defiance of the representations of the popular leaders, fail to disturb the 
most loyal heart? How can the people believe that the arbitrary conduct of the 
Government in spite of the cries of disapproval of such veterans as Sir D. E. 
Wacha and Sir Chandravarkar can be in the interests of the nation? Is it a 
fault of the people that they cannot believe that the Government can have a sense 
of responsibility which the leaders lack? ‘There is reason why the people do not 
trust the Government in spite of their repeated promises to use this Act with 

at caution Such promises were given in the past in respect of the Press Act, 
the Seditious Meetings Act and the Defence of India Act and the people have 
seen with their own eyes how these have been used. How can the words of the 
authorities dispel the suspicions of the people when they dared to apply a war- 
measure like the Defence of India Act against such a loyal citizen as Mrs. Besant ? 


Under such circumstatces, the Rowlatt Bills brought out the seeds of discontent - 


that had been previously scattered wide. The leaders were helpless and their 

rotests, cries in the wilderness. How can life then fail to be insupportable ? 

ad the authorities been farsighted they would not have set about such: measures. 
How can they be credited with statesmanship who could not have an idea of the 
measure of discontent prevailing in the country ? Could not even the C.LD. 
reveal the facts in their true light? It is regrettable that the Government could 
not note the various causes above detailed that have fostered discontent among 
the people, especially in Northern Hindustan. When, under such circumstances, 
the Government insist on rushing through the Council the Rowlatt Bills that have 
incensed the people, what is the duty of the leaders? The Government may 
shut their eyes to the discontent that has been rife in the country, confident in 


the might of their arms; but the leaders cannot sit calm. Mr. Gandhi had a. 


keen insight into the critical character of the situation. He saw that Satyagraha 
(the cultivation of passivity) is alone the remedy for the glowing indignation of 
the people, the ready and ardent response of whom to his call has revealed the 
intensity of the popular excitement. A review of the course of the movement at 
this hour of excitement may, we believe, enhance the difficulties of the Govern- 
ment and we shall not enter upon it at this juncture; but our firm belief is that 
the recent breach of the peace of the country could have been averted if the 
Government had refrained from applying the Defence of India Act against 
Mahatma Gandhi and the police and the army from having recourse to undue 
interference. We are only sorry that authorities were wanting who could show 
so much tolerance. . . Mr. Gandhi is no ordinary leader. He is looked upon 
as an avatar (incarnation of God) in the Hindustan and his restraint readily 
fanned the wrath of the indignant people. There is no use of bemoaning the 
past. ‘The people of the Punjab became anarchical and perpetrated lawless acts, 
auch as setting Government office buildings on fire and murdering white men, 
and the Government cannot help having recourse to stern methods. But 
we may ventilate a doubt in this connexion—was it inevitable to have recourse 
to methods of destruction meant for enemies such as using machine-guns 
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and throwing bombs from eroplanes, in dealing with unarmed men? Another 


doubt also arises—what was 


the necessity for deporting leaders such 


as Mr. Ramboji Dutt and Mr. Hari Kissen Lal whom no one can believe 
to be the inciters of these disturbances and whose co-operation, if enlisted, 
could, we believe, facilitate the quelling of the disturbances. How can their 
restraint which is calculated to incense the people, serve to pacify them? It ig 


not at all safe for Governments to depend upon mere repression. Cannon ma 


suppress disturbances, but cannot win hearts. Wrath suppressed will smoulder. 
The ruled are more interested in averting disturbances than the rulers. If Mr. 
Gandhi were allowed to go to the Punjab, he could allay popular indignation 
and root out anarchism. ‘The other leaders at least will do well to proceed to the 
Punjab and pacify the people, and the Government to revoke the martial law 
as early as possible. So long as the signs of disturbance do not completely 
disappear, the Govérnment will not revoke martial law. ‘I'he leaders have been 


deported. The press has stopped, who are there to lead the peo 
right path? Shall we leave the task to exélusively to the cannon ? 


‘The 


le into the 
All India 


Congress Committee that met last at Bombay suggested three ways for allaying 
the unrest—to repeal the Rowlatt Acts, to set free the Punjub leaders and to 
allow Mr. Gandhi to go to the Punjab. These three means will, in their opinion, 
restore peace and they are right; but we cannot believe that Government is 
capable of such farsightedness. The leaders must take the task on themselves. 
Leaders such as Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mrs. Sarojini and Mr. C. R. Dass 
should forthwith proceed to the Punjab to pacify the people. Our leaders are 
preparing to proceed to England with the cry ‘‘ reforms, reforms ’’, but are blind 
to the great necessity of quenching the fire of unrest in the Punjab. It is sheer 
injustice and a source of danger to leave the people of the Punjab to a solely 


military Government and there is no use blaming the rulers in this matter. 


90. The Kistnapatrika, of the 26th April, publishes in Telugu the resolution 
| of the All-India Congress Committee which wet at 


Medical inspection of school- 
- going children. 


make arrangements for the 
children attending schools 


any of them are suffering from any contagious 


also the 


It is trusted that the 


message 


of 


Mr. Govardhana Das regarding the disturbances at 


passed by the Razole Tuluk Karnams’ 
at Razole on 6th April 


present times are one of transition for India, and 
our country is undergoing rapid changes along with 


‘he most 


g the people at large and is giving 
The transition is seen even more 


y and imperceptibly, but since 
age of vision brought about by the 
» &8 1s evidenced by the readiness of the 
the unity of the Hindus and Muhammadans, 
period of rapid progress appears 
it holds on without being transitory, it 
Satyagraha 


KysrmaPaTRixa, 
gh Ap: 1919 
The India Congress Committee Bombay recently; as 
and Lahore disturbance. 
Lahore. 
ope | Parnixa, 91. The Godavari Patrika, of the 15th April, publishes in Telugu the 
16th April 1919. resolutions 
The Razole Talnk Karnams’ Aseociation which met 
Association. 1919. 
~~ 92. Under this heading the Swadeshabhimani, of the 25th April, writes :—The 
36th April 1919. A period of transition. 
the other countries of the world as a result of the great war, the effects, good and 
bad of which cannot but affect one and all nations in some degree. 
‘important proof of this is the Satyagraha agitation of Mahatma Gandhi. The 
paper then gives details of the several acts of Satyagraha committed in Bombay and 
elsewhere by Mr. Gandhi and his followers and proceeds: ‘ This shows how the 
Satyagraha movement has taken firm root amon 
a new turn to their thoughts and actions. 
distinctly in the resignations tendered by Messrs. Jinnah and Malaviya. The 
world does, no doubt, undergo changes continuous! 
the passing of the Rowlatt Bill and the chan 
ea. gg of the Satyagraha movement 
people to patiently suffer and by 
India is making very rapid progress. Such a 
but rarely in the history of nations, but if 
leads those nations to great prosperity. 
movement of Mahatma Gandhi would bring about such a result in India.” 
SwapssHazE Mant, 93. Government have passed orders 
vanes Pp calling on the managers of schools to 


medical inspection of 
twice a year to see if 
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disease and to keep them under treatment, if necessary, and have also promised 
ants to such of them as would appoint paid medical agency for the purpose. 
‘here is, however, a suggeetion in the order that the school authorities may levy a 
fee from the boys for the above purpose. This is like putting a drop of acid in 
a cup of nectar. The fees in secondary schools are heavy enough as they are, and 
ple find it hard to bear the expense of educating their children even up to the 
Beoondary School Leaving Certificate standard. The expenses connected with 
the exercise books and note books, games fees, scout dress, library fees and such 
other demands are ever on the increase. We wish that the Government would 
not spoil the effect of this excellent order by throwing a fresh burden upon the 
heads of the parents of school children. 


94. Commenting upon a speech recently delivered by His Excellency the 
Governor of Bomby, a eorrespondent to the Sampad 

‘How to allay the present Asjyndaya, of the 24th April, writes:—Those who 
discontent. rule should have perfect equanimity of mind and 
should neither lose their leads nor be perversely obstinate. Those who are 
blessed with great wisdom, high position and balance of judgment should possess 
great patience and act in a constitutional manner. People in responsible positions 
should never behave rashly. Care should be taken to see that truth and justice 
are fully maintained. They should weigh every word they speak and bring 
le under control by using only soft words. <A perusal of the speeches made 

by His Excellency the Viceroy and many other high officials on this subject, 
which have appeared in print makes it clear that they are highly obsessed with 
the pride of autocratic powers and hope to easily bring under control 31 crores of 
our people by using force. It is this ignorance that is the prime cause of all 
these troubles. The Government as well as the people have gone beyond their 
itimate bounds. The Government of India should consider calmly as to what 
should now be done to restore peace and order in the country and bring about 
good relations between the two parties. His Excellency the Governor of 
Bombay stated that the Rowlatt Act will not be brought into force for six 
months to come. ‘I‘his is not enough. It should publicly be stated that Govern. 
ment would consider as to the necessity or otherwise of enforcing the Rowlatt 
Act when the period of the Vefence of India Act expires. People in prison 
should be released on their furnishing security for good behaviour. The Anglo- 
Indian journalists who are the cause of all misunderstanding between the 
Government and the people should now be shown away partiality, and all those 


whose writings are liable to create ill-feeling should be deported and their presses — 


confiscated. The reforms demanded by the Congress League should be granted at 
once and all those European officials who are opposed to them should be recalled ; 
and only those who are willing to promote friendly relations between the British 
people and the Indians and sympathise with the aspirations of the latter should 
be appointed to high offices such as that of the Viceroy. Such measures will 
create genuine love among the people for their Government and go to make the 
British Government in India continue for ever and ever. 


95. The Swadeshabhimani, of the 25th April, writes:—A summary of the 
| _ Report of the Commitéee appointed to suggest ways 
Pa report of the Indian 4nd means to improve the quality of cotton grown 
on Comanittes, in India has now appeared in the public press. 
The committee are of opinion that the cultivators can earn larger profits by 
growing long-stapled cotton. It is a well-known fact, however, that it is not the 
uneducated and ever-indebted cultivators that will reap the profits but the whole- 
sale dealers who act as middle men. The committee recently appointed for 
considering the high prices of food-grains have stated in their report that the 
quantity of food-grains wnin the country has not increased in the same 
proportion as the population. Under these circumstances it is the prime duty of 
Government to encourage the people to grow larger quantities of grains and. not 
tempt them to grow products like cotton and supply them raw to Lancashire and 
fill the pockets of millowners there. We should think of growing commodities 
like cotton in larger quantities only as the demand from Indian mills increases. 
To depend upon foreign manufacturers for the sale of our raw products is 
injurious to our interests, as has well been proved during the war. 


Samrap 
ABHYUDAYA, 


Mysore 
24th April 1919. 


SwapDEsaBHuIMANI, 


ore, 
26th Apal 1919, 


fy : 
ey ‘ ‘ , ey . 
SO ee eens — telieelienetet ean, teen , . 


1004 MB. 
(18th April 1919). 


Mazazar Istam, 
Mattancherri, 
96th April 1919. 


Nazeam Dezrerxa, 


5th April 1919. 


Quilon, 
96th April 1919. 
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Trichar, 
26th April 1919. 
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The Kerala Jaami, of the 5th Medam 1034 M.E. (18th April 1919 beging 
06. The 5 | ane its leading article on this subject with trl 
Satyagraka, the Rowlait Bill, that the readers are more or less familiar !with the 
er fact that on account of the wicked policy followed by 
British (Western) officers appointed to the most important offices im the adminis. 
tration of India, anarchical parties have been created in india. . . Messrs, 
Malaviya, Jinnah and other liberal-minded and yreat men, members of the 
Imperial Legislative Council resigned their seats in the Council renouncing this 
shameful membership whieh only nominally made them partners in the adminis. 
tration. . . As several European administrators were aware of the iact that 
Mr. Gandhi could not, with immunity, be played with as other Indians, the Viceroy 
himself sent for Mr. Gandhi and tried to dissuade him from starting the Satya- 
graha movement. . - Although Mr. Gandhi is still going about disobeying 
laws, it need hardly be mentioned that he is not arrested. 


~~ 97. In an article under the heading ‘ What the Indian Mussalmans want at 
present,’ the Malabar Islam, of the 25th April, 
What the Indian Mussalmans points out that it is against the teaching of Islam 
Want Gt poenee. to place the country, called Jasse-rathul Arab, 
and other Moslem holy places under the control of people following other 
religions, and that therefore the prayer of Indian Mussalmans to the Government 
is that they should make such arrangements in the matter as may not be pre- 
judicial to the claims of the Sultan of Turkey, because these countries should be 
under an independent Muhammadan Prince, refers to the counter-elaims put 
forward by some people who are opposed to Islam, and observes that their 
contention that all holy places should be restored to their original owners, e.g., 
Constantinople tc Christians, is a meaningless and shameless contention, as the 
war now over was not a religious war nor can such a principle be carried out 
outright. 


98. In the course of an editorial note, the Samadarn, of the 26th April, 
says:—The Punjab Governor, Michael O’Dwyer, 
| was even before, a heartless administrator, and the 
Hindu attributes all the present unrest and trouble in the Punjab to his heartless 
administration and policy of repression. 


The Nazrani Deeyka, of the 25th April, states that while the real object of 
the Rowlatt Law is to crush anarchism in India, the Sa/yagraha movement, set on 
foot by Mr. Gandhi to get the law repealed, has resulted in considerable loss of 
life and property and has to a certain extent stained the reputation of India, 
refers to the Press Communiqué issued by the Government of India on the subject 
as well as to Mr. Gandhi’s request to the people to give up the movement, and 
observes that it is a consolation that the unrest in India is gradaally subsiding. 


The Desabhimani, of the 26th April, regrets that the Satyagraka movement set 
on foot by Mahatma Gandhi should have taken a turn quite different from what 
was intended or expected by him, refers to Mr. Gandhi’s decision to give up the 
civil disobedience part of the movement and to the Government of India’s recent 
communiqué on the subject, and calls upon the people to remember that it is the 


duty of all who are loyal to the King and the country to help the Government in 
maintaining the laws and peace of the realm. 


Writing on the same subject, ¢the Vogakshemam, of the 25th April, refers to 
various explanations given as to the cause of the present riots and unrest in 
Northern India, thinks that in any case it must be admitted that several blunders 
have resulted from the wrong policy adopted by the Government, and hopes thaf 
the Government will try to find out the real cause of the present unrest in the 


country, by means of an inquiry conducted by a committee consisting of official 
and non-official members. 


99. In an article under the heading ‘ Mahatma Gandhi,’ the Malaya, of the 
Mahatma Gandhi. 23rd April, points out that there is nothing 


surprising in the united efforts of the whole of Indis 


to preserve her freedom, characterises the Rowlatt La ives 
Indians of even the freedom which th w w as a measure that deprive 


The unrest in India. 


ey now enjoy and makes them mere 
puppets made to dance tothe tune of the British, wl hopes that the British 
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Government will not act rashly so as to fulfil the prophecy of the moderates ~° 


ing the Satyagraha movement. 
OT Molayall of the 26th April, points out that it is in consideration of the 
helplessness of the Government that Mahatma Gandhi has suspended the passive 
resistance movement temporarily, and that he will resume it with increased 
vigour a8 SOOD as the present unrest abates a little. 


100. In a note the Lokaprakasam, of the 28th April, writes:—Mr. Horniman, 
the European editor of the Bombay Chronicle and a 

The a and the strong friend and supporter of the Home Rule 
Bombay Chronicte. movement, has been deported to England. As the 
Government have also ordered that all matter for publication in that paper should 
be passed by the Government, the Directors have stopped the paper. Alas! 
Alas! Where is the safety for the public press ? 

Writing on the same subject, the Manorama, of the 29th April, deplores the 
deportation of Mr. Horniman, and pays him a high tribute for his selfless endea- 
yours for the political uplift of India. It points out that the pamphlet issued 
by Mahatma Gandhi on the subject speaks eloquently of Mr. Horniman’s status 
in India as well as of the esteem in which he is held by Indians} and tries to 
impress upon the people that it is entirely rash on their part to create disturbances 
on that score, though his separation may be a matt:r for general grievance in 
India. : : 


101. The Qaumi Report, of the 22nd April, referring to the disapproval of the 
5 ies Rowlatt Act by India and the imability of the 
so Tas Sone Government to convince the country as to why 
such a strong measure should be adopted to deal with a handfuleof anarchists, 
writes :— The whole country re-echoes with expressions of disapproval of the Act, 
but the Government return no better reply than that it is intended only for 
revolutionists. India is astounded as to why the innocent should be made to 
suffer with the guilty. 

The public felt beforehand the coming calamity and it disturbed their peace 
of mind. They expressed disapproval both by words and deeds, and of course 
they were unable to control their tempers and in the enthusiasm of their belief 
they forgot all about foresight. | 

We are aware that by their improper action they have disturbed the peace 
and caused loss to life and property, but we ask who can say that they rebelled or 
started a revolution ? 

The authorities, however, have treated them as anarchists and revolutionists 
and in certain places they were dealt with as enemies of the State for whose 
destruction they have recourse to martial law. 

The Anglo-Indian papers are of opinion that this is rebellion and revolution 
which should be ruthlessly eradicated. These gentlemen who are loyal to King 
and country suggest that no leniency should be shown to the rebels and that the 
revolt should be nipped in the bud. | 

The people have certainly adopted a lawless and coercive procedure. Are they 
disloyal to the Crown and the Throne or to the Rowlatt Act only? Have they 
announced any change of Government and the substitution of a European or an 
Asiatic Government for the present one, or have they simply asked the present 
Government not to pass but reject the Act ? 

When the people disapprove of a law and'have erred by committing improper 
acts, it is the duty of the Government to exercise patience and practise conciliation 
in order to correct erroneous ideas. Can the country, that defeated the enemies 
of the King, or the people, who gave their lives and property for the Empire’s 
cause, now be regarded as rebels? It is astounding! aye indeed astounding !! 

Our Anglo-Indian friends are our well-wishers and as well as those of our 
country. Some think that the Viceroy should be recalled because he is too 
lenient towards Indians. Others are 1 Bate a for the protection of India in 
this great danger. While there are others who think the country should be 
Teconquered and governed with a firm hand. 

We are opposed to rebellion, murder and rapine, and desire that mischief- 
mongers, whether Hindus or Muhammadans, should be dealt with as they deserve. 


Matar 
Quilon,’ 
26th: April 1919, 


LoxaPraxkasaé, 
Trichur, 


Manonama, 
Calicut, 


Qaumz Rurorr, 
22nd April 1919, 
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" Weare against Satyagraha, but we cannot support the foolish idea that India i, 


Qaum Rarosrt, 
Madras, 
17th April 1919. 


Qavum: Rzroerr, 
20th April 1919. 


 Qavwz Report, 
Madras, 
- let April 1919. 
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now in danger. ae 

We are aware that there are a few anarchists and revolutionists in the countr 
who are a source of danger to the Empire, and devoutly wish that they may be 
arrested, and deported to some outlandish place, but it is a deplorable blunder to 
mistake loyal subjects for anarchists and to fire on them. 

We appeal to the Government to grasp the inwardness of the present situation 
and to treat the public leniently instead of adopting drastic measures against 
them. It is an error to charge Indians with the odious crime of rebellion and to 
try to suppress their anger by force of arms. India is undoubtedly loyal and her 
loyalty is genuive. ) 

102. The Qaumi Report, of the 17th April, has a leader on the marginally. 


noted subject of which the following is a sammary : 


The question of the Khslifate __4 meeting of the Anjumani-Himayatul-Islam of 
and Mussalmans. 


Chukkapul, Tanjore, was held on the 12th instant 
at which the President, Moulvi Haji Ziauddin Muhammad, referred to the question 
of the Kiralifate and said that no interferenee of any kind with Islam should be 
made. 

A mass meeting of Mussalmans was held in Madras under the presidency of 
the Hon’ble Mr. Yaqub Hasan in support of the Khalifate in which the President 
proved Mussalmans could not view with complaisance the decline of the Khalifate, 

‘The writer says that Mussalmans are discharging their duty fully and faith- 
fully, it is incumbent on the Gevernment to see to it that no mistake is made with 
reference to the question of the Holy places and Islamic countries. Mussalmans 
ean never acquigsce in any Peace that destroys the powers of religion. If the 
Government make a mistake it will offend nearly six crores of Mussalmans. 
Moreover it.is feared that the Hindus will also join them, and the question will 
form 8 of Indian Mussalman politics. It is worthy of serious reflection that 
Mr. C. 8. Krishnaswami Ayyar in discussing this subject said that Hindus and 
Muhammadaas should unite on the question of the Khalifate. 

203. The Qeumi Report, of the 20th April, commenting on the committee's 

appeal regarding the internment of Messrs, 

Messrs. Muhammad Ali and Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali that Government 

porn gale a’ ranma is justified in its action considering the detenu’s 

a "aims and actions both before and after their 

internment, observes:—-We do not understand what aims and actions of Messrs. 

Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali were revealed to the Gommittee to convince it 
that the Governnrent was justified in its action. 

The editor, referring to the committee’s report regarding the other side of 
the question as to whether beth internees may not now be released, writes : — 

The committee’s opinion is to a certain extent right and proper and the 
public had hoped that the Government would concur. But the aathorities have 
paid no heed to their advisers and rejected their verdict. The Government was 
pleased to accept the Rowlatt Committee’s report and frame Black Law based 

it, but it turns down the committee’s re on internees and consigne it to 
the waste paper basket, and reaffirms its decision not to release Muhammad Ali 
oe Ali. Rags strange ! 
ere can be nothing more disappointing, hopeless lexing and unsatis- 
factory than to find that the nadir rae oan ae st come committee’s 
decision. Non-Muhammadans have been released in spite of a Governor's 
objection, but Muhammadans are’ not set free even on the recommendation of » 
properly constituted commattee. Muhammadans should take to. heart the lesson 
this incident teaches, and repent of their sins before Almighty God. 

104. The Qaumi Report, of the 21st April, in a leader on this subject, writes :— 

tia a ae ae We have been receiving information regarding the 


Khalifate and an announcement, ™@Mtion of the name of the Kalifa in the Friday 
' sermons. 


We regret to find that some of the Mutawallis and Paish Imams are under 
the impression that it will upset their loyal sentiments towards His Majesty the 
King and incur the displeasure of the authorities. For persons entertaining such 
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ideas, wo can only pray. that God the Most. High may: rightly guide them, . Just 
as it is our duty to offer our prayers and sacrifices which by the way do, not make 
the Government angry, in like manner, it is not, displeased at the recognition of — 
the Kalifa. The British are not so narrow-minded and unjust as to interfere in 
the religious beliefs of their subjects. 


105. The Qaumt Report, of the oy Apel referring ts the deeision of the Quvur Revosr, 
, committee in favour. of the release of Muhammad a? 
The release of All Brothers. Al and Shaukat Alj and the, refysal of the i —ee 
ment to accept the recommendation, writes :—It appears that this stubbornness is 
due to the influence of a few enemies. The correspondent of our contemporary 
Searchlight says that even the Secretary of State for India was willing that 
Shaukat Aliand Muhammad Ali should be released but Sir James Meston and 
Sir Charles Clevland suggested that they should not be let go until after the peace . 
is concluded: It is surprising that the Government’s Justice and freedom should 
have given place to envy and selfishness. Does not this fickleness affect the 
prestige of the Government ? 


106. The Qaum: Report, of the 23rd April, referring to recent rumours that Qamay Barons, 
‘Lord Ampthill or Lord Willingdon will be the 5.47 to19. 

next Viceroy, and to another more recent report 

that Sir Douglas Haig is desirous of obtaining the office, observes :—We know 

what qualities a Viceroy should possess, but if only highhandedness and the 

mailed fist are to be relied upon, we should understand that it will be difficult to 

convince the world and to treat democratic ideas like so many scraps of paper 

which may be scattered to the winds. 


| e 

107. The Jaridah-t-Rosgar, of the 24th April, in a leading article on the Jszran-1-HKoseaz, 

Mr. Gandhi’s edvi marginally-noted subject, writes:—Despite the fact 94 aor'1919. 
2 ii cca that we have openly opposed Mr. Gandhi’s Satya 
movement we think it necessary, at this critical juncture, to publish an extract 
from his address to some of his obstinate followers delivered at Ahmadabad on 
Monday last with this prefatory remark, the -/artdah gives a translation of- the 

$8. 


The next Viceroy. 


ITI.—LgGIs.LaTIONn. 


108. Referring to a statement <> sama serena to the Servant of Swapeeaniseay, 
kndia that the Rowlatt Law is a serious impedi- “Acril 11 

Hep Bowiatt Lew ond selene. ment to the introduction of political re ee. and oe 

their resulting in any good and that the passive resistance movement started by 

Mr. Gandhi is the best means of opposing this law, the Swadesamitran, of the 18t 

April, observes :—This statement has been made by a correspondent of a moderate 

paper, who echoes the views of the moderates. ‘The same correspondent also says 

that the Government of India have, by. introducing the Rowlatt Legislation, 

betrayed their incapacity to steer through a stressful period, with foresight and 
sympathy. Will the bureaucrats here be glad at gettmg the testimonial given to 

them by this correspondent ? 7 


109. The Swadesamiiran, ot the bee] pict reiterates its axguente against the Swapzeamuras, 
_ : Rowlatt Law an ointing to the o jection raised 19th April 1919. 

The Rowlatt Law. to it by even Pal sete like Mr. Polak, observes :— _— 

It does not appear that the British Government and the British public are aware 

of the situation here. The whole country is seething with excitement. Is England 

aware of it? Ifso, will the Secretary of State dare to approve this Rowlatt 

law? If he does sa, he will be committing an act likely to injure the confi- 

dence of the people in the British rule. Lef the authorities reconsider the matter 

and, giving up their obstinacy, take steps to cancel this law. The action of 

Lord Hardinge in undoing what ha pened in the Cawnpore mosque affair onl 

increased the confidence of the peo ie in the Government byt did not lower their 

regard for it. Even now, if Lord Chelmsford should revoke this law, it will 

increase the confidence of the people in British justice. If it is a fact that Lord 

Chelmsford is in favour of establishing responsible government in India, let him 

cancel this law, out of regard for the wishes of the public. If, instead of this, he 


-_ 


gels unnecessarily excited, and losing hia patience, suppresses newspapers and. 


DesaBHAKTAN, 
Madras, 
2ist April 1919. 


SwaDksaMITRAY, 


2nd April 1919. 


DEsaBuakTas, 
Madras, 
' 92nd April 1919. 
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leaders, it will lead to disastrous consequences. This is borne out by experience 
in this country as elsewhere. 


The Desabhaktan, of the 21st April, quotes the opinion ‘said to have beep, 
expressed by the lawyers of Bombay recently, that 

The Howat Lav. this law is entirely contradictory to the principles 
of British justice, and, remarking that it is lawyers that can best gauge the 
merits or otherwise of any law, asks whether the Angio-Indians will give up at 
least hereafter their ery that the Indians condemn the Rowlatt Law without 


understanding it. 


The same paper refers elsewhere to many telegrams sent to the Secretary of 
State from here about this law not having reached him and observes :— What is 
the reason for this? Have the Government of India suppressed some important 
telegrams, or has any’'demon midway between India and England swallowed thege ? 
No information is forthcoming on this point. How are the Government of India 
going to account for the non-receipt of these telegrams in England ? 


Referring to a recent statement of the Government of India that the Rowlatt 
Act would come into force only after they notify the areas in which the Act wil] 
apply, the Swadesamitran, of the 22nd April, reports the Indian Social Reformer to 
question the accuracy of this statement and contains the following :—There is a 
clause in the Rowlatt Act which says that, though the Defence of India Act 
ceases to exist, those persons who have been dealt with under this Act while it 
was in force will be deemed to be such as are living in areas to which the Rowlatt 
Act applies. Those to whom the Regulation of 1818 has been applied will also 
be considered jm the same light. So it is obvious that the Rowlatt Act will 
come into force in respect of the above people on the day on which the Defence 
of India Act ceases to operate even without a notification of the Government of 
India. Some may say that the aforesaid people are revolutionaries and ask 
whether mercy can be shown to them. But they have been confined without 
their offences being proved. The power of so confining people was taken by the 
Government only in view of the emergency of the war and the popular representa- 
tives agreed to it only on that ground. Can the people consent to their being 
kept in confinement without trial even after the war has ended ? 


The Desabhaktan, of the 22nd April, reiterates the view that, though the 
ey assurance of the authorities that this law will be 
i applied only to anarchists may be accepted, the 
experience of the Press Act and the Defence of India Act makes it opine that it 
will be applied, in practice, to suppress the patriots and adds : —There is no 
doubt whatever that this law will destroy the liberty of man and increase that 
of the Police. Is it just to punish offenders without a judicial trial, without a 
vakil and without an appeal? It is quite natural that even loyalists may appear 
to the Police to be anarchists. The Viceroy may think that the Rowlatt Law is 
intended to suppress only the anarchists. But it is not fair on his part to argue, 
without realizing the nature of those who will apply this law in practice. Is not | 
the Press Act applied as the Magistrates will it? Who are those that twist the 
lectures delivered by the patriots with the best of intentions and alarm the superior 
officials? ‘he power of the British Government is already centered in the hands 
of the Police. It is only the popular leaders that know what excesses will be 
committed by the Police, when the Rowlatt Law is enforced and that is why the 
try to get it repealed. . It is an eighth wonder that the Viceroy and others still 
support the Rowlatt Law, without realizing its oppressive nature. According to 
recent communiqué of the Government, the. Provincial Governments have been 
ordered to get the Rowlatt Law translated in easy style in the vernaculars and 
distributed to the public, for them to understand its real significance. It is really 
laudable that they have begun to do a work which we should do. Bat it is not 
known what interpretations will be made by petty officials in the meantime. So. 
we would impress on Saiyagrahis the necessity of their being very careful. The 
Satyagraha sabba in different places should also translate this law into the verns- 
— = publish it, giving such particulars as will make the people understand 
the evils arising from it. Many patriots should be ready to distribute this transla- 


tion. Let the public judge for themselves the word 
a ft d 
those of Satyagrahis and realizing the truth, act Be . “ Pd eee an 
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110. In desoribing the Satjagraha day at Kumbakinam, the’ Yatharthavachani, 

of the 7th April, refers to the passing of the Row- 

The Rowlatt Law and Satya- jott Tow by the Imperial Legislative Cvuncil 

graha. against the opposition of the non-official members, 

and remarks that it 1s the determination of the English officials as evidenced by 
their words and actions to carry on the administration as they like without seekin 

the co-operation of the public, that has made the popular leaders, even the 

moderates among them, take exception to the attitude of the Government. 


111. Inthe course of a lengthy leading article under the heading ‘ God- 
Rowlatt Act made laws and man-made laws’, the Swadeshabhi- 
ee ee mani, of the 18th April, after explaining how the 
laws of nature which are also the laws of God are immutable, while laws made 
by man are only tentative and liable to alteration according to the needs of the 
times, observes :—When viewed from this standpoint we clearly find that it is 
wrong to suppose that the laws framed by men are perfect in every way, that they 
are best adapted for the well-being of the ‘society and the country and that there- 
fore society should obey them implicitly. Mr. Gandhi has begun to solve 
the riddle of the Rowlatt Act from this point of view. He says that this law is 
unnecessary becanse it is opposed to God’s law, even though the authorities think 
otherwise. The Satyagraka movement of Mr. Gandhi teaches both the Government 
and the people at the same time to ponder over the fact that even though the laws 
of God are not changeable, those of man are. Man-made laws are fundamentally 
imperfect ; such being the case, 1s it not inconsistent to suppose that laws like the 
Rowlatt Act are perfect? The authorities should bear this in mind while framing 
laws. ‘To suppose that whatever they dois solely for the good of the people is the 
height of self-conceit. It is the desire of all pean that the Rowlatt Act should 
be thrown out by the Government tiemselves, and hence the innumerable 
meetings in all parts of the country begging His Majesty and his ministers to 
veto the Act. 3 | 


Under this heading, the Godavari Patrika, of the 15th April, observes 
that the passing of the RKowlatt Billin the teeth of 

The Rowmts Sst. the unanimous opposition of the people is a blunder 
and that the repealing of it will not compromise the prestige of Government but 
will, on the other hand, remove stain on the Government. 


The Kerala Sanchari, of the 23rd April, regrets that at this juncture when 

The Bowlatt Act India was gratified, and its prestige rose, with the 

a ee termination of the terrible world war in a complete 

victory to Britain, the Government should have passed a law that curtails the 

liberties of India, and hopes that both the leaders of the people and the Govern- 

ment will adopt such measures as will make the recurrencé of such agitation and 

yr in India, as was caused by the passing of the Rowlatt Law, impossible for 
all time. : 


In a note the same paper says that even though in the present circumstances 
the law in question may be, to a certain extent, severe, the people have misunder- 
stood its scope, and hopes that the leaders of the people will co-operate with the 
Government whole-heartedly to do all in their power to remove the misunder- 
standing. 


The Malabar Islam, of the 25th April, refers to the passing of the Rowlat 
Law, which was inopportune and unnecessary, to the Satyagraha movement set 
on foot by Mr. Gandhi, and to the disturbances in Northern India consequent upon 
the arrest of some leading persons, and observes that it is a source of relief that the 
attention of the liberal-hearted and loyal members of Parliament has been drawn 
to the law in question. ; 


Yarmanraavacuant, 
Kumbakonam, 


Gopavar! Parnes, 
Rajahmundry, 
15th April 1919. 


Kerata Sancuagt, 
Calicut, 


Matapar Iszam, 
& i, 
26th April 1919. 
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Report No. 16. 


Page 625, paragraph 92, line 6, insert ‘the’ before ‘ Arabian Peninsula’. 
»» 625 i 92 ,, 15, substitute ‘ Zulkadar’ for ‘Urus’. 
» = - 93 ,, 5, insert ‘will’ after ‘themselves ’. 
», 626 = 93 ,, 17, substitute‘ An’ for‘ A’. 
», 626 ‘i 93 ,, 22, insert ‘the’ before ‘ Khalifate ’. 
»» 626 ‘i 93 ,, 23, insert ‘that’ before ‘it’. 
5» 626 ¥ 94 ,, 10, omst ‘at’ after ‘regret’. 


Report No. 17. 


‘Page 645, line 2, from the bottom, for ‘ not all’ read ‘ not at all’ 
,, 655, paragraph 75, line 8, for ‘ foul foree’ read ‘ soul force’. 
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DEPARTMENT, MADRAS, 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE TRANSLATORS 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 


for the Week ending 10th May 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Public Department, a brief 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


[1.—Homer ADMINISTRATION. 
(4) General. 


1. The Hindu, of the 7th May, says:—‘‘The actions taken under the 
so-called Martial [aw are such as would ordinarily 
have been deemed incredible. The notices issued 
from day to day by the Military officer constituting new offences, which in some 


Martial Law in the Punjab. 


cases are said to have been given retrospective effect, show that arbitrariness and 


terrorism reign rampant in the province.” 


2, United India and Indian States, for week ending 7th May, writes :—‘* We 

; regret to note that the Governments in India, Pro- 

The Government of Indiaanc yincial as well as Imperial, have been scared 
the present situation. unnecessarily by recent events. Otherwise, it is 
difficult to explain the present attitude of repression throughout India towards 


the representatives of the people. If Lord Chelmsford favours reform, we submit 


that this is a bad beginning: there is a feeling of irritation in this country over 


recent events which the Government is unwise not to pacify. The deportation of. 


Mr. Horniman is ill-advised ; and we are sorry that Lord Chelmsford’s reputation 
is being undermined by unjustifiable acts of this kind. We hope that things are 
not as hopeless as they seem and that calmer counsels will soon prevail.” 

The Hindu, of the 8th May, has the following :-—‘‘ As the steady trickle of 
carefully filtered news from the Punjab accumulates, one gathers that things are 
being done in the name of law and order which, unless their necessity is estab- 
lished to a far more convincing extent than at present, are bound to have ve 
grave consequences for the future peace and contentment of this country. Public 
opinion, always ready to support strong measures in the restoration of order, is 
beginning to view with resentment and dismay the manner in which martial law 
is being applied. pt methods are not sanctified because they are applied 
by a British Colonel and sanctioned by an Irish Satrap. Meanwhile the 
Central Government has apparently taken a holiday. It maintains a sphinx-like 
silence, its only incursions into the work-a-day world beimg if rumour speaks 
aright, an occasional descent from Olympian heights to force the hands of a too 
lenient Governor. . . ‘There is a rapidly growing feeling that the enthusiasm 
of Lord Chelmsford for reforms has cooled down and that he has allowed himself 
to be snowed under by the forces of reaction and repression. If that feeling 
becomes at all widespread it would constitute one of the gravest menaces to the 
integrity of the British connection and the consequent happiness of India. The 
continuance of martial law when the conviction is widespread that it has outstayed 
a necessity none too clearly demonstrated at its introduction, and the aetion being 
taken ae it is producing an intense bitterness of spirit which is aggravated by 
the provocative writings of the panic press. The Indian public has had 


grave doubts as to whether the state of things in the Punjab at any time justified | 


the title ‘ Open rebellion’. They have no doubt that at present such a title is an 
absolute misnomer. Sir M. O’Dwyer has had his fling. Is it not possible for 
the Viceroy to frame a policy that will alleviate the bitterness in the public 
mind ? ” 
3. Justice, of the 8th May, observes:—‘‘ Let us remember that the 
Wentis te: tha Pandsh disturbances such as those that took place in North- 
yikes Maes se ern India—disturbances which were occassioned by 
the dastardly lies circulated by the disaffected Indian agitators, are being made 
use of outside India for disturbing the peace of this country. Can then the men who 
were responsible for the recent riots be completely absolved from blame in the 
matter of the storm which is said to be brewing on the North-West Frontier ? 
However that. may be, the duty of the Government is plain. The situation and 
the mischief-m akers, high and low, both the inspirers and the active perpetrators 
of the misdeeda, should be dealt with firmly, drastically and unhesitatingly.”’ 


Hmpv, 
Madras, 
7th May 1919. 


Unsirzp Invi & 
Impian Srares, 


Madras, 
7th May 1919. 


Huvewv, 
Madras, 
8th May 1919. 


Justics, 
Madras, 
8th May 1919. 
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ASDEBAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
3rd May 1919. 


AnpneaParTRixa, 
Madras, 
Sth May 1919. 


VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Foreien Potitics. 


4. Referring to the resolutions of the First South African Indian Conference, 
the Andhrapatrika, of the 3rd May, observes in itg 
The unfortunate condition of Jegder under this heading:— '. Soon after 
Indians in South Africa. the close of the war, India has had to face repressive 
laws, and the grievances of Indians in South Africa have assumed again the old 
form, as may be seen from the resolutions passed by the First South African — 
Indian Conference. If the administration of the German colonies is to be 
entrusted to the South African Government which has caused so many troubles to 
Indians, it may be imagined what the lot of Indians living in those colonies will 
be. ‘In view of these facts, it is but just that- the Imperial Government should 
deeply consider this subject, redress the grievances of Indians and safeguard their 
rights before making over new lands to them. . . ‘The grievances of Indians 
in South Africa, which had existed before the Boer War such as the order prohi- 
biting the alienation of land im certain places to Indians in any manner, the 
difficulties of marriage and succession, and the taking of thumb-impressions of 
Indians for purposes of recognition, are still continuing. Speaking at. the South 
African Indian Conference, Doctor Barucha regretted the existence of the habit of 
officers removing the veils off the faces of the Hindu and Muhammadan women 
for the purpose of identification. Such an unfortunate state cannot but be ve 
humiliating to Indians. The system of issuing temporary passports for admission 
into South Africa looks like a system which applies to prisoners. . . The 
successors to the estate of a well-to-do Indian in Natal who happend to live in 
Mauritius and India were refused permission by the South African Government to 
go and stop in South Africa for three months in order to facilitate the execution 
of the trust of the deceased person even on the offer of good security. . . In 
South Africa, Indians are not accorded a better place than that of coolies equal to 
slaves. How long is this unfortunate state of affairs to continue. The doubt 
arises whether Indians in South Africa can have salvation at any time. . . If 
the Indians are to be respected by the South Africans, the former should get 8 
footing of equality with the latter. Even the South Africans cannot treat other 
nations enjoying freedom as lightly as they do Indians. 


5. In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 5th May, objects 
to the claim of Italy to Finne on two grounds, 
namely, that it is based on a secret treaty between 
ae _ Italy, France and Great Britain, the recognition of 
which is opposed to the principles formulated by President Wilson, and that its 
compliance would be against the objects of the Peace Conference and the principle 
that the rights of small nations shall be safeguarded as zealously as those of any 


great Power. ‘The paper regrets that Japan, the only Power which counts in Asia, 
should drop the question of equality of nations. 


With reference to the disposal of Kiaochan, the aper observes :— 


This decision cannot but be disappointing to the Chinese representatives. But 
who is there to heed the cry of the weak? In conclusion, we anxiously wait to 
see how the decisions of the’ Peace Conference may develop. 


6. A note in the Yogakshemam, of the 2nd May, points out that in the 


TT telegrams regarding the Peace negotiations it hes 

been made clear that there is a clause in the treaty 
declaring that the losses of the allies should be paid in money by the enemy, and 
says ame ople have now begun to express the doubt whether a part of the 
oe . al tained should not be given to India. What cause is there for such 
a doubt MeL arses reason to think that, in calculating the amount of the 
losses, the British Ministers wil] forget the losses sustained by Indians. 


The Peace Conference and 
differences of opinion. 
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ITl.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
* (a) Police. 


7. Remarking that the poorly paid police constables find it hard to make 
both ends meet in these days of high prices of food- 
: _ stuffs and clothing, the Hindu Nesan, of the 6th 
May, refers, with satisfaction, to the reply of Mr. Montagu to the question of 
Colonel Yates 1n the House of Commons, whether, in view of the fact that the 
safety and welfare of India depend on the contentment and loyalty of the Police, 
Mr. Montagu would ask the Government of India to increase, without delay, the 

of the*subordinate ranks of the Police department, that it is a matter for the 
consideration of the Provincial Governments, and hopes that as the Local Govern- 
ment are well aware of the condition of the p 


facilities for increasing the pay of the subordinate Police, now that the question 
is under their consideration. 


The pay of the Indian Police. 


(ad) Education. 


8. The Desabhakian, of the 29th April, reverts to this subject and writes :— 
Mr. Swaminadha Ayyar, the previous incumbent, 

The pag Pandit of the wasin the grade of Rs. 80—100 and we wish to 
Preadency voliege. know the reason for this grade having been reduced 
to Rs. 60—75. Perhaps the salary of Tamil Pandits is gradually going down, 
even as the grandeur of the language itself is waning! ‘I'hen again where is the 
necessity for a Tamil Pandit to have a knowledge of Sanskrit as required in the 


notification ? Is there any rule insisting upon an English Professor knowing 


Tamil or an Arabic Professor knowing Sanskrit ? It is reasonable to expect that 
one teaching a language is a scholar in it. If the Government themselves notify 
that they require a Tamil Pandit, having a knowledge of Sanskri' and English, 
how can those who have studied Tamil well come up? This notification only 
confirms the view of many that the Government are themselves ruining the growth 
of the Tamil language. Now many who have not made a deep study of Tamil 
are spoiling the language by getting the post of Tamil Pandits in Colleges. For 
this, we have to blame only the University and the Government, for it is they 
that lay down the rules in these matters. Evidently the Government have not 
yet salen that Tamil is an independent language. We have often laid stress 
upon this fact.” But perhaps it is only portions of the Desabhaktan, that find fault 
with the Government that reach His Excellency. If the Government want to 
understand the real conditiun of the Tamil land, they should read the Desabhaktan 
daily. The Tamil language is not spoken in any other province. It is only the 
Madras Government and the Madras University that should support this language. 
The Presidency College, being a Government institution, should be a model 
for other colleges to follow. It is really disgraceful that the T’amil Pandit of this 
college does not get even a third of the salary of the Pandit in Pachaiyappa’s 
College. It will be nobler to get Rs. 30 in some other institution and eke out 
one’s livelihood than to get Rs. 60 in the Presidency College and insult the Tamil 
language. The Tamil Pandits should not sell their dignity, deeming’ the 
panditship of the Presidency College as a royal position. 


9. Referring to the holding of re-examinations in English, English History 
Th ‘ rte and Mathematics for School-Final candidates in 
é School Final examinations. 

Ganjim districts, the Andhrapatrika, of the 1st May, writes that it is not possible 
for the students in the above districts to get scent of the examination papers 
without the same leaking out first in Madras, that under these circumstances it is 
hot just to punish some particular districts and that re-examinations should be 
held for the whole Presidency. The paper also observes that though the Andhra 


ig do not participate in the profits of the Presidency, they largely bear its 
O8s8es, 


Referring to the holding of a re-examination of the School Final candidates 
The School Fin _, ,,. in the Northern Circars, the Andhrapairika, of the 
choo! “inal Ezamination. 9,4 May, writes in its leader under this heading :— 


oor here, they will afford sufficient 


the Kistna, Godavari, Guntiir, Vizagapatam and 
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_..° We do not know what reasons the Board has to think that the leakage of 
question papers has been confined only to the fivé districts of the Northern Circarg 
and not to the others. When ail the question papers are printed in Madras, it is 
difficult to imagine that their contents leaked out only to the far off students 
of Guntir, Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam and Ganjam districts without reachin 
the knowledge of students in Madras or in the neighbourhood. [f there is any 
truth about the leakage of question papers at all, it must have been widespread 
all over the Presidency, inasmuch as the examiners who set these papers 
belong more to Madras and the Southern parts than to the Northern Circars. 

It is gathered from rumours that there has been leakage in the whole Presidency, 
Apart from the trouble which the Circars students are required to bear 
unlike their brethren in other districts, this casts a slur specially on the Andhra 
country... The time given for the re-examination is too insufficient for candidates 
to make adequate preparation. It is but proper that 10 consideration of the 
trouble which many innocent candidates will have to suffer for the fault of a few, 
the School Final Board should drop the re-examination altogether. Otherwise, 
we request that a general re-examination may be lield throughout the Presidenc 
without casting any slur on the Northen Circars especially and that the date of 
examination may be put off to a month hence. 


10. Referring to the proposal for the establishment of a University in the 
Baroda State, the Andhrapatrika, of the 5th May, 
remarks :—Though the Andhras have been agitating 
for a separate university for themselves, their efforts do not yet seem to have 
borne any fruit. 


11. The Manorama, of the 2nd May, refers to the various causes which check 
the progress of education among the Panchamas, as 
revealed by the recent enquiry conducted by the 
Education Department and by the Government, and to the Government Orders 
trying .to remove these causes, points out that it 1s highly unjust that the 
Panchamas alone are not able to enjoy in full the benefits of the huge expendi- 
ture incurred by the Government on education, and observes that it is a matter 
for gratification that this matter is receiving the attention of the Madras Govern- 
ment. It however thinks that as the Panchamags have to depend on others for 
winning their daily bread they cannot pay sufficient attention to the education of 
their children even if a!l their other difficulties are removed, and concludes with 
the remark that the Government’Orders on the subject will produce beneficial 
results only if the Government grant them lands at cheap rent. 


In a leading article in English, the Lokaprakasam, of the 5th May, 
generally approves of the recent Government Order 
ibe on the subject of Panchama education, and says :— 
We are quite in agreement with the policy of the Government in the matter, and 
hope that even schools under private management, which are fairly in excess of 
those under local bodies, will, in due course, willingly admit these (Panchama) 
pupils into their institutions. Surely, their appeal for the active help of local 


bodies and enlightened sections of the community, in removing prejudicial social 
influences, deserves to be cordially responded to. 


12. The Qaumi Report, of the 8rd May, on this subject, writes :— Mr. Moss 


has retired, and the appointment of his successor is 
A) Dis ig pom goaas of the awaited. The sonal is sure that the office 
will be conferred upon a Muhammadan or the 
services of an experienced English educationist secured. If the Government 
desire the community to throw in its lot with the Madrasa-i-Azam, there is only 
one thing to do, and that is, to appoint a qualified Muhammadan who will be 
able fo Safes the national spirit into education. 
ihe community is not opposed to the appointment of a Euro n Headmaster 
but he should be aman who understands WMubammadans and cS imma with 
the special wc" prego of Islamic education, but they will never agree to the 
ge at of an ordinary person simply because of his present or past influence. 


a = i College incident is sufficient to wake up the Government and the 


A new University. 


The education of the Panchamas. 
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The Qaumi Report, of the 4th May, on the same subject, writes :—In this fell. 


and progressive age we are amazed as to how the Government can contemplate the 
appointment of a European. 

The other day a Hindu was appointed as Official Assignee at the High Court 
of Judicature, Madras, and Mr. Asaf Ali as Secretary to the Punjab Government. 
The Headmastership of the Madrasa-i-Azam has not at an y time been reserved for 
a European. The fact of the matter is the proposal of the Educational Conference 
appears to have become out of date. At present there are several able and: 
deserving Muhammadans in the community who are capable of holdirfy a higher 

ost than that of a Headmaster. The Government may take note of the 

substantial progress the Islamic Madrasa.at Vaniyambadi is making under its 
Muhammadan Headmaster, Mr. Gulam Dastagir. 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


13. Concluding from the Government Order reviewing the administration of 5v4Dzsacraan, 


‘municipalities in the presidency during 1917-18, 
that the interest of the people in municipal adminis- 
tration is increasing gradually, the Swadesami!ran, of the 2nd May, observes :—If 
the present restrictions on the municipalities are removed and greater liberty is 
anted to them, the efficiency of the administration will improve and the interest 
of the public therein will increase. It is a serious defect that only 3 per cent of 
the residents in municipalities are eligible for voting. We hope that, when the 
Bill to amend the District Municipalities Act is considered by the Legislative 
Council, the representative members and the Government will note this fact and 
increase the number of voters, as it is only an extension of franchise, that will 
make the people take an interest in local self-government. It is seen that nearly 
half of the members of municipalities at the end of last year were either Govern- 
ment officials or those nominated by the Government. It is no doubt necessary 
that there should be a few officials on the Councils, so that these may have the 
benefit of their experience and advice. We will also concede the necessity for the 
Government nominating some persons to represent certain minor sections of the 
community. But where is the need for the Government nominating half the 
number of councillors? They will vote only in accordance with the wishes of 
the Revenue Divisional officer. How can it, then, be said that the local adminis- 
tration is being carried on by the people? If this point is noted when the 
District Municipalities Act is amended and a provision is introduced therein that 
the Revenue Divisional officers can only offer advice and that the Government 
should not nominate more than an eighth of the total number of councillors, the 
municipal administration will become one conducted by the people.. Only 61 out 
of the 72 municipalities had the right of electing the councillors and only 47 had 
the right of electing their chairmen. If the Government thus keep all powers in 
their hands and’ prevent the municipalities from exercising their privileges, it is 
not known when these can learn to discharge their responsibility. If the Govern- 
ment sincerely wish that the municipalities should gain a good name by doing 
their work efficiently, the only course is to reform their constitution, by extending 
the franchise and securing an elected majority in the councils. The power of 
homination should be exercised only for securing the representation of minor 
Classes and should not be allowed to be used by Collectors and Divisional officers 
im honouring their satellites. The evils arising from nomination will be remedied 
alittle, if it is laid down that, for each vacancy, two or three names should be 
proposed by the elected members and that only one of these should be nominated 
by the Government. Let these points be noted by the authorities and the members 
of the Legislative Councils. The reason for a good number of municipalities 
being heavily indebted is that they have to incur huge expenditure on projects 
6 water-works and drainage and they have not the necessary funds. If the 
g0 in for loans repayable in annual instalments, the balance left after they. 
the instalments is not sufficient to meet their other necessary expenditure. So the 
that the work of the municipalities cannot be effiezent, unless the Government 
allow them to have a share of a revenue increasing year by pe should be borne 
in mind when the Act is amended. As the Government have stated that the 
airmen of several municipalities have done their work very efigciently, it is 


The municipal administration. 
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certain that, if sufficient facilities are afforded, the Indians can manage their 
affairs. 


Maravara 14, In a leading article under the heading ‘the Malabar Local Boards’, the 
Mawnonama, Malayala Manorama, of the 6tu May, writes in q 
eh Mav i9i9, «The Malabar Local Boards. = tsa more or less similar to that of the Youakshemam 


reported on page 597 of Report No. 1°. The paper regrets that, in spite of the 
existence of facilities and funds, the Malabar District’ Board has not yet thought 
it advisable, to open a railway line of its own, and observes that such matters also 
should receive the attention of the Board. 


(h) Railways. 


15. The Desabhaktan, of the lst May, refers to a young woman said to have 
been dragged to a private place by an Anglo. 
Indian ticket collector while she got down froma 
train in Northern India and observes :—There is nothing strange in the Anglo. 
Indians holding petty appointments on Railways behaving brutishly like this, 
for they have neither culture nor character. We often hear of such unjust deeds 
being committed on the South Indian and Southern Mahratta Railways. Proper 
steps should be taken at least hereafter to prevent helpless Indian women losin 
their honour at the hands of these wretched men Will the Railway authorities 
turn their attention to this injustice ? 


(4) General. 


16. The Swadesamitran, of the 22nd April, publishes in Tamil the substance 
of an article in the Makratta, which dwells at length 
on the events that led up to the recent disturbances 
in the country and attributes them to the orders passed by the Government 
against Mr. Gandhi and others. It further points to peace having been restored 
in Bombay and Bengal by the Governors of these Provinces and describing 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer as an incarnation of autocracy and condemning his adminis- 
tration, observes that the Government of India have a greater responsibility than 
he in this matter and suggests that he should be either sent home, as was done 
in the case of Sir Bamfyde Fuller, or subjected to certain restrictions. 


Adverting to the opinion of some that the present unrest in the countr 
may be due to Bolshevism, the Lokopakari, of the 
23th April, observes :— Whatever may be the cause 
of the unrest, the Government should come forward to remove the discontent 
caused by the Rowlatt Law, in view of the new spirit of liberty that has appeared 
in the world as a result of tlre war, and of the unanimous opinion of the Indians 
who are expectiny to have the right of self-determination. Reond administration 
consists only in restoring peace in the country by repealing a measure which leads 
to rict and discontent. If, instead of this, the Government create discontent 
among the people, they should note that, though the mischievous acts committed 
on account of that discontent may be put down at present by means of repressive 
measures and military force, the tendency for mischief will effervesce secretly 
and lead to untoward consequences. A Government can prosper only if confidence 
is placed in the people and the administration is conducted sympathetically. 
__ Lhe Desabhaktan, of the 29th April, quotes the statement of Sir Bernard 
29th Apri] 1919. Houghton, that there are no statesmen in Simla, that the Rowlatt Law is based 
on the principles of the authorities at Berlin and that the Prussian despotism, 
which was razed to the ground in Kurope, is cropping up in Indig and, 
characterézing this as a very good certificate for the Government of India with 
Lord Chelmsford at its head, adds: —The Government have driven out of India 
Mr. Horniman, an excellent Englishman who spoke out the truth. What are 
they going to do with Sir Bernard Houghton, who has spoken the truth more 


forcibly than Mr. Horniman? But he is in England ! 
Presuming from a recent speech of the Hon’ble Mr. Srinivasa Sastriyar 


The present situation. at Bombay that he is afraid that the recent events 
| will be a great obstacle in the way of the people 


DesaBmarTan, ° 
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demanding reforms even according to the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, the Swdesa- 


mitran, of the 30th April, observes :—It is our opinion that the recent events will 
serve as a great example to show that no reform will bo useful unless the consti- 
tution of the central Government called the Government of India ie reformed. In 
spite of the unanimous opposition of the representative members, the Government 
of India persistently passed the Rowlatt Law in hot haste, holding even a night 
session of the Council for the fej een, and this embittered the ieelings of the 

ple all over the country and led them to take to the Satyagraha movement, and 
to commit excesses in different places. Though we do not justify the action of the 
people, the actions of the Government officials were also one of the main causes 
that created a situation which led to the commission of such excesses. The case of 


the Punjab can be quoted as an example to prove this. It was in this province that 


the disturbances were very serious and yet it was this province which rendered 
great military assistance during the war and helped the Government. For such a 
province to dare to.commit cruel acts in opposition to the Government, the reason 
should be nothing but a sense of self-respect of the people of that province. Will 
Mr. Sastriyar inform the British public and statesmen that this is the truth about 
the recent disturbances, that the unnecessary obstinacy of the Government has 
pained the whole country and that, to put down the mischief committed by many 
in the agitation that followed, the Government have ventured to introduce martial 
law and treat their subjects as people of the enemy countries? ‘The Satyagraha 
movement was started only after the Rowlatt Law was passed. Even granting 
that it was wrong, is it due toa defect in the administrative policy or to the 
decree of fate that, after the 150 years of British rule, the people should be ina 
condition to take to Satyayraha and that it should be possible for the Government 
to enforce martial law on the pretext of the disturbances that occurred at the 
commencement of this movement? If all those, who go to England on deputation, 


should impress the above facts on the mind of the British people, they will be 


doing a great service to their country. The people have to patiently put up with 
the actions of the authorities done without caring in the least for their feelings. 
Which Indian will not shed tears when he hears of the details connected with the 
deportation of Mr. Horniman, who was espousing the popular cause? Will not 
the Indian heart be pained to read the news furnished by Mr. Andrews about 


the flogging of a helpless boy? If all these facts are not laid before the * 


English public and relief sought for, what matters it whether we get the reforms 
or not ? | 


Remarking that the Anglo-Indian newspapers, and especially the Puoncer, 
are bent upon spreading false reports about the 
occurrences in India, the Desabhaktan, of the lst 
May, refers to the Pioneer having written to the effect that the recent disturbances 
in the Punjab were caused by educated Indians, whom the Bolsheviks have got 
into their hands by giving them gold, and observes :—The object of these papers 
in spreading false stories like this'is only to create a wrong opinion in the mind 
ofthe English about the Indians If the British are made to believe that the 
Indians are a riotous sort of people, they will naturally think that the authorities 
acted justly in having shot them and treated them cruelly. While we wish with 
the Pioneer that, if any one had incited innocent people to commit a riot, he should 
be found out by the Government and properly punished, we condemn its view 
that the political agitators are the cause of the disturbances. The attacks of the 
Pioneer on the people are well answered by the Indian Daily News which raises 
the question as to why the people should hear the words of the agitators, even 
granting that it is the latter that incite them, when they are kept under subjection 
by a number of officers from the village headman up to the Collector and points 
out that, if the Britishers have not within two hundred years understood the truth 
that repression however mild will be condemned by all, they will never do so. 
If the British want to secure the entire affection of the Indians, they should alter 
a little their behaviour towards them. If they would, instead of keeping aloof as 
belonging to the ruling race, move with the Indians closely and sympathise with 
them, there is no doubt whatever that the latter would love them sincerely. Love 


The present situation. 


and sympathy will: only prevent the loyalty of the Indians from waning, while . 
tepression will not increase it. If the bureaucrats will conduct themselves towards 
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the Indians in accordance with Queen Victoria’s Proclamation of 1858, no other: 
subjects in the British Empire will be as loyal asthe Indians, If such an affinity 
is created between the rulers and the ruled, unrest will entirely disappear fro 
India. 

The same paper refers to the arrest of the Hon’ble Mr. Bhurgri and some 
other leading men and says :—Repressive measures seem to be resorted to jn 
almost every place in Northern India. ‘Though it is necessary that we should, ag 
directed by Mahatma Gandhi, co-operate with the Government at this juncture to 
prevent disturbances cropping up in the country, we pray that the authorities algo 
should refrain from resorting to repressive measures as they like. It is a vo; 
easy matter to create an intense excitement in the country. But the bureaucrais 
should know that it is difficult to allay such excitement. 


The Swadesamitran, of the lst May, also refers to the arrest of the 
ist May 1919. Hon’ble Mr. Bhurgri as well as to the demand of security from the Independent, the 
forfeiture of the security of the Bombay Chronicle and the Amrita Bazar Paitrika, and 
such other events to show that repression is growing strong 1n several provinces 
and observes:—As the same policy is being adopted in every province, the 
responsibility for this should rest with the Government of India. This policy 
may appear very useful now and may even be appreciated by a few Anglo- 
re Bet but it behoves the Government of India, who are responsible for the 
administration of this country, to consider whether it will not create a lon 
standing wound in the mind of the people and whether this 1s compatible with a 
good Government. The Bihar Planters’ Association has, in its letter to the Gov- 
ernment of India, stated that the strong measures adopted in the Punjab have 
been very effective in that they have altered the {one of the leaders of the agita- 
tion and that of the Indian newspapers. We would ask these planters whether 
if they had been in the condition of the Indians and the rulers of the country did 
not belong to their nationality, their tone would not have changed. Does the 
mere fact of a change in tone indicate that they have become satisfied? Is it 
roper to presume that the people have become terrified by the all-powerful 
alin beginning to exercise all their powers? If the people are reduced 
to that position, how can it be a strength to the Government? Pain which 
cannot be expressed will grow intense inward and consume the heart. A represen- 
«tation to the Government of India about the afflictions caused by local officials 
and a prayer for an impartial inquiry are not heeded by them and they seem to 
take the word of these local officrals as gospel. There is no other course left to 
us than to make a representation to His Majesty’s Ministers and the British public. 
But when it is now found hard to communicate news from one place to another 
even within India, there is no reason to believe that information about the events 
here will reach England promptly. Still it is our duty to make a trial. News is 
received to-day of our moderate friends having met at Calcutta and sent a message 
to the Viceroy and the Secretary of State condemning the policy now adopted by 
the Government. When a body including Sir Sivaswami Ayyar, who was once 4 
member of a Provincial Government and knows all the responsibilities of the 
Government, has condemned this policy, we need not dilate upon its repressive 
nature. ‘The resolution passed at the above meeting of the moderates represents 
the real attitude of the people. Will the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State realise this and appoint a committee consisting of officials and non-ofticials 
to make an inquiry into the recent events, as urged by all the parties in the 
country ? We would put Lord Chelmsford in mind of the advice given by Lord 


Morley to Lord Minto that a repressive policy will not lead to any permanent 
good. The Government of Indie eee eet. Weer ae xP 


ood. . a should note the request of the moderates that 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer should no longer be continued as the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab. Will Lord Chelmsford note that Lord Canning, who was Viceroy 
‘ of India in 1858, regretted eventually that he was duped by his subordinates. . 
5 ey The Desabhaktan, of the 1st May, also invites the attention of the Government 
st May ise, to the resolutions passed by the moderates about the present situation and says :— 
When the moderate leaders, who are in. the confidence. of the Government of 
India, have expressed this opinion, why should not Lord Chelmsford listen to it? 
Will the Government act u | 


D the advil ) ft : criti | ‘uncture 
that has occurred in the is try ? ce of the moderates at a critical, ju 
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The Desabhakian, in its issue of the 2nd May, reverts to the situation in the 
Punjab and remarking that the policy adopted by the authorities there and the 
opinions expressed by the Anglo-Indian papers put one in mind of the troubles 
during the Sepoy Mutiny, adds :— We cannot believe that either in Lahore or in 
Amritsar of in any other portion of the Punjab, there is any rebellion against the 
Government. The restrictions imposed upon the people in the pn ats and the 
measures adopted by the authorities raise many questions in the mind of the public, 
It is necessary that the Government of India should hereafter at least promptly 
inform the people whether there was or isor will be any rebellion in the Punjab 
against the Government of His Majesty. ‘T’hough the actions of the officials there 
make others believe that there is a horrible rebellious spirit in the Punjab, a little 
consideration will dispel that belief. So, ifthe Government do not openly state that 
the people of the Punjab did commit a mistake and that they are being juatiy 
punished for it, we are afraid that the Indians, who are already discontented, wi 

ow more discontented. The official communiqué issued by the Punjab Govern- 
ment itself makes it clear that the disturbances occurred only after certain definite 
action taken by the authorities and an impartial judge will therefore attribute them 
only to certain special circumstances and not to a preconceived plan. We think the 
Government of India have committed a mistake in allowing Sir Michael O’ Dwyer 
continue in the Punjab after his term was over; for he has unfortunately not at 
all gained the love of his subjects. Of all the Governors who have come to India 
till now, he is detested most. Compared with him, even Lord Pentland is a good 
map. We do not think his continuance in office will allay the unrest. Though it 
may ee aye on account of his repressive measures, we do not think permanent 
peace will be restored. So we suggest that he should be relieved and his successor 
allowed to take charge, which, we feel sure, will get rid of all unrest. As often 
urged by us, it is only love and not repression that will bring the rulers and the 
ruled together, and, unless there is avclose affinity between the rulers and the 
ruled, peace will not goog in the country. The discontent in the Punjab will 
not stop there. Will the people of the Madras, the Bengal, and the Bombay 
Presidencies be quietly seeing the hardships suffered by their brethren and sisters 
inthe Punjab? It is necessary that the Government should publish without delay 
the full details about the disturbances in the Punjab. 


The Desabhakian and the Swadesamttran, of the 3rd May, publish the proceed- 
ings of the public meeting held in the Gokhale Hall on the 2nd idem to protest 
against the present policy adopted by the Government in the Northern India and 
the deportation of Mr. Horniman and the former comments on this meeting in the 
following strain:—The President, the Hon’ble Rao Bahadur T. Ranga Achariyar, 
was not at all justified in stating that the disturbances in the Punjab and elsewhere 
were due to Satyagraha. The people say that Mr. T. Ranga Achariyar is an aspirant 
for the place of a minister when the reforms are introduced. Quite in consonance 
with this he seeks the favour of the authorities and speaks disparagingly of true 
patriots and we are afraid this will cause discontent among the Indians. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 3rd May, and the Desabhakian, of the 5th idem, 

ublish in Tamil the remarks made by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Yaqub Hasan at an entertainment given in his 
honour, on the occasion of his departure to England as one of the Moslem deputa- 
fon, and the former paper invites the attention of the authorities and others, 
who biame the Satyagraha movement, to the statement made by him in the course 
of his remarks that it was this movement that prevented the occurrence of more 
serious disturbances in Delhi and other places and that, but for this movement 
and Mr. Gandhi’s advice, far worse mishaps would have happened. 

Adverting to the propaganda work now carried on by the Government with 
the idea that the false statements of the agitators have created wrong impressions 
inthe mind of the people about the Rowlatt Law, the Desabhaktan, of the 5th 
May, writes:—The pamphlets issued by the Provincial Government and the 

overnment of India do not explain the Rowlatt Law correctly. The authorities 
only assure the ople that this or that thing would not be done. This does not 
satisfy the people. And again, they wish to learn about.this law only from their: 


The present situation. 
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eaders and are not prepared to listen to Government officials on thematter. Allthe: 
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same no sincere worker for India will hesitate to co-operate with the Government 
at this juncture to secure peace and quietude in the country But this co-opera. 
tion will be of any use only, if there is mutual love and confidence between the 
rulers and the ruled. The authorities rely on pseudo-patriots among the Indiang, 
who ‘care only for titles and status, and who have no settled principles. If they 
understand the real object of these people, they will not allow them to approach 
them. It is the Satyagrahis that seek the peace of the country like the authori. 
ties and almost all the leaders belong to this class. So it 1s the co-operation of 
these that the authorities should secure for maintaining peace iu the country, 
While the union of the Government with real leaders of the people is sure to lead 
to victory, their co-operation with jalse leaders will not confer any benefit on 
either the people or the Government. If there is no change in the present 
disturbed atmosphere, there can be no love between the authorities and the 
people. As the authorities conduct the administration here as the representatives 


of the British Government and as it is necessary that the people should be » 


affectionate towards the authorities, the existing rupture between the two should 
be healed and the authorities can secure the affection of the people only if they 
secure the co-operation of the popular leaders. Do not they realise that it is only 
union that will secure victory ? 

The same paper refers to the order served under the Defence of India Act 
upon a gentleman, who was staying with the Ali brothers at Chindwara, that 
he should leave the place within 24 hours and says:~-The Defence of India Act 
is thus applied in unjust ways. If we write about this, the bureaucrats get 
provoked. It is not possible to speak out the truth in these days. What can be 
done ? 

Anent the news that there is. an anarchist association of Indians in Russia 
and that the members thereof were trying to foment rebellion in India, the 
Desabhaktan, of the 6th May, observes :—We do not know if this is a fact ora 
clever concoction of the press correspondents in England. News received to-day 
from London shows that it is believed that the Bolsheviks have sent money to 
India. It is not clear how this can be done or who receives it in India. Are the 
Secret Police, who are expert spies, sleeping? If this is true, the Indians should 
not only condemn it but also bring to light those that are connected with such a 
movement. But a suspicion arises in our mind, whether this is only the out- 
come of the usual attempt of the Anglo-Indians to make much of any unrest in 
India and, attributing it to most-absurd causes, create a panic among the people 
and in the authorities. 


17. The Desabhakian, of the 24th April, reproduces the view of the London 
The Tilak case correspondent of New India about this case, 
, questioning the attitude of the Judge who tried the 
case from the very beginning and the justice of the Government of India having 
deputed one of its officials to help Sir Valentine Chirol in this case. This appears 
in the London letter in New India of the 12th idem. 


_ 18. In a leader under this heading, the Desabhaktan, of the 26th April, makes 

the a’ observations among others :—All the 
: people in India now enjoy only the pleasure 
resulting from hearing the word happiness. Food and clothing are essential for 
man and the prices at which the articles connected with these are sold now are 
known to all. ‘The wages of the labourers in villages and towns range between 
Rs. 8 and Rs. 14 per month and how can they maintain their wives and children 
with this small sum? Ifa census is taken about how many in a poor family 
have only one meal a day, how many starve and how many subsist only on greens 
and water, the happiness of India will become patent. Those who quote figures 
for these items will become victims to the mountain detties. What can be done? 
When in villages even cattle, which were happy, grazing the grass in forests and 
drinking water in the rivers, are starving like men, is any reply needed for the 
question whether there is happiness in India? Poor people having, petty incomes 
are sending their children to factories and for doing mean work under Europeans, 
on account of their hard living and these children become useless to the world when 
they come of age. Now how do the officials fare? The word ‘ officials’ indicates 


Is there happiness in India ? 
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those who, wearing & coat and a turban, do slavish work. Every office can be 
compared to a forest. Just as stronger beasts are teasing the weaker in the forest, 
the higher officials in an office are practically killing their subordinates daily. 
The truth about the material condition of the families of many officials, who dress 
decently, is that they are immersed in debt. How can these officials be happy ? 
It is a question whether students, having no family burden, are happy. It isa 
atent fact that the existing Universities in India instil a feeling of fear and 
dejection in the mind of the student. So it is no exaggeration to say that even 
students do not have kappiness in India. It is only those in the nether world 
that will credit the patriots and editors of newspapers here with any happiness. 
No one suffers as many hardships in India as these patriots and editors. A true 
patriot end a conscientious editor are expecting danger every day and are dream- 
ing of it. Ah! What are we to say of the happiness of India!! Some deities 
may be provoked at our complaining about it. But if these deities would give up 
enjoying the sea breeze and having a pleasant time of it on the hills and go round 
the villages with us for some time, they will not be angry with us. It is 
not known when India will see happiness. How can she come to have it? 
Mr. Gandhi will show the way. : 


19. Referring to the rumour that Lord Sinha may be appointed as the 


ivaa Cake. the 26th April, says :—There is nothing strange in 
Mr. Sinha, who has been made a Lord and appointed as Under Secretary of State 
for India, becoming the Governor of a Province! He has been given the high 
position now occupied by him, only with the idea that no racial difference should 
be made in conferring high appointments. Perhaps it is because no Indian has 
been appointed as Governor till now, that the British Government have decided 
to appoint Lord Sinha as such, even though it is inferior to the position now 
occupied by him. 


20. The Hindu Nesan, of the 26th April, reproduces in Tamil a letter written Hu Nzess, 
to the Press by Rao Bahadur K. S. Venkatarama 26th April 1919. 


Steamship companies and 


Indien enterprics. Ayyar of Negapatam laying stress on the Indians 


starting steamship companies and the Government 
giving them a helping hand in this matter. 


21. Describing those who have joined the Madras Liberal League as 
The‘ Montagu-moderates’. © the Pravidan, of the 26th April, says that some of 
the members of this League have never taken any part till now in politics or 
public work and that their intention in coming out now is only the hope of 
getting some high appointments when the ‘Montford’ reforms are passed, and, 
remarking that they want only pulitical liberties without the corresponding 
responsibilities as is evidenced by their opposition to the Rowlatt Law and their . 
condemnation of the action of ‘the Government in the matter of the recent 
disturbances, observes that Mr. Montagu will lose his faith in these moderates and 
understand their deceitful intentions as soon as he sees their cables about the 
present situation, and even if his attachment for them makes him disinclined to 


expose their defects. the British public are sure to know their nature and begin 
to detest them. : 


22. Referring to the sanction accorded by the Government for the purchase Hinpu Nasam, 
of four bulls of a high breed arriving from England 6, Apeil i919. 


Me ie! “yd : . 
e milk problem. and the permission given for their use by the local 


cowherds for purposes of crossing so as to improve the breed of cows generally 
which is a sine gua non for solving the milk problem in the city, the Hindu Nesan, 
of the 26th April, disapproves of the system proposed of the Government 
teserving a right to purchase the calves born of such crossing for a fixed price 
and suggesting that as the calves will remain amidst unhealthy seanines 

uring the period that they are with the cowherds, the Government will do well 
fo purchase calves of good breed from Ongole soon after they are born and rear 

6m in Government farms, observes that, if the bulls of a superior breed, such as 
“te now brought by the Government, are purchased and maintained by the 
pee it ood be a help to milk-dealers in the city to secure and rear a 

reed of cows. 


DusaBuaxkTAs, 


Governor of a Province here, the Desabhaktan, of 2th ‘April 1919. 


Dravipak, 


: Madras, 
belonging to the party of the ‘ Montagu-moderates,’ 26th April 1919. 
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93. The Dravidan, of the 26th April, reproduces in Tamil an article conty;. 
buted by Mr. Har Dayal'in the New Sita 


which is published in the Justice of the 25th April 
1919. 


24. The Dravidan, of the 26th April, also reproduces in Tamil the comment, 

of the Justice of the 25th idem, under this headiy 
appreciating the endeavours of the Government to 
ameliorate the condition of the depressed classes and, pointing out the differen 
ways in which the object of the Government can be sectred such as the intro. 
duction of free primary education, free gift of books to Panchama boys, award of 
scholarships and also rendering financial aid to these classes. 


25. The Dravidan, in its issues of the 28th, 29th and 30th April, publishes 
the address delivered by |)octor Navar at a meeting 
held on the 25th idem in the Justice office to 
concert measures to send a non-Brahman deputation 
to England and to carry on propaganda work on a more extensive scale. 


26. The Swadesamitran, of the 26th April, quotes a communication sent to 

The condition of the Punjab. the Leader by Mr. U. F. Andrews abou t those 

contravening the martial law in the Punjab bein 

flogged in the public street, wherein he says that the military authorities should 

realise that the people of this country would deem such a punishment to bea 

worse indignity to them than even death and that such occurrences are neither 

excusable nor forgettable and asks if it is not possible for the Viceroy to show 

that his powers are superior to martial law and prevent the continuance of this 
punishment. | 

Referring to the above communication, the DVesabhaktan, of the 28th April, 


remarks that it is brutal to flog persons who had committed petty offences under 
martial law and horrible to do this in the open. 


Remarking that the recent events in the Punjab would naturally bring 
hs sents in tht Diniod to mind the rule of Cromwell in England, though 
‘the Martial Law now in force in the Punjab and the 

military rule of Cromwell do not agree, the Desabhaktan, of the 29th April, says :— 
What amount of hardship the English suffered under the military rule of 
Cromwell ! But that was in the seventeenth century. That Martial Law should 
be enforced in this twentieth century, when the light of civilization is deemed to 
have spread throughout the world and engendered in all people feelings of 
equality and fraternity, and that in India under the rule of the British, who 
combine benevolence and justice and protect liberty and righteousness, will cause 
grievous pain not only to the Indians but to all true British citizens. Every 


one, in whose veins true British blood is running, is bound to detest the flogging 
_in the Punjab. 


The Swadesamitran, of the Ist May, reproduces a communication 

The condition of the Punjab. addressed to the Benglee by Mr. A. Giles of Calcutta 

: _ condemning the flogging in the Punjab in strong 

terms, wherein he says :—'l’he conduct of the authorities in Lahore; actuated by 
military arrogance, will bring disgrace on the British rule in India. Will those 


who think they can achieve anything by military strength lay their hands upon 
their conscience and reply to these two questions, viz. :— 


(1) Have the measures adopted by the authorities, as a result of military 
arrogance, altered human nature in any part of the world at any time? 


(2) Are the measures adopted by the authoriti ble 
with the position of His M P y the authorities now in India compa 


a) th ing- ft the 
Faith ? jesty the King Emperor as the Protector o 


India and Indians. 


Depressed classes. 


The non-Brabman depuéation 
to England. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 5th May, has a long leader on the situation in the 
Punjab wherein it questions the necessity for the declaration of martial law there 
in the very beginning, quoting extracts from the communiqué of that Government 
itself to support its view, and dwelling at length upon the orders issued by the 
officer in charge, the latest of which authorizes the removal of all electric lights 
and ians m ‘private buildings for the use of ‘the troops garrisoned there, refers to 


‘the impropriety of continuing the martial law, seeing that no attempt has been 
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made there after the 16th April, either to create a riot or to overthrow the 
Government. | 


27. Anent the demand of a security of Rs. 2,000 from the Sind Advocate, the 
Desabhaktan, of the 28th April, says :—Demand of 
security is the talk everywhere now. ‘The bure- 
Act. aucrats are utilising a barbarous Press Act for 
threatening printers and editors. We do not think, and the impartial world is sure 
to agree with us, that a Government, which conducts the administration by 
threatening the people not to express their grievances, does not deserve that name. 
How long are the bureaucrats going to afflict the newspapers by means of this 
Act? We would apprise the Government that their action in this matter will 
weaken the foundation of the British rule. | 


Referring to the action taken recently against some of the newspapers in 
Northern India, the Desabhaktan, of the znd May, 


says :—All the papers that have suffered during the 
last week are nationalist ones. The Government, 


The application of the Press 


The application of the Press 
Act. 


perhaps, think that they can restore peace in Jndia by means of these repressive | 


measures or believe that the people would be afraid of such measures. The 

history of the world teaches that repression never leads to peace and contentment 

but only increases discontent and unrest. It is regrettable that Lord Chelmsford, 

unaware of this truth, 1s giving room to rudeness. Every one will admit that the 

cause of the present disturbed condition of India is Lord Chelmsford’s system of 

administration. It is not known when he will acquire good sense and change 

his system. Our readers may understand one thing from his regimé and that is 
that he his fitted only to be the Commander-in-Chief of an army and not to govern 
a big country like India with skill and forethought. This is the opinion of the. 
literate. 

The Desabhas tan refers, in its issue of the 5th May, to the Tribune of Lahore 
appearing without a leader for the last few days and the Puajabi being controlled 
by the authorities and observes :—The British pay no attention to the fact that it 
does not become their race to deprive the Indians alone of the liberty of speaking, 
writing and meeting within the free British Empire. Perhaps they crush the 
Indian papers and editors on the impression that it is derogatory to their prestige 
that the latter should enjoy the privileges enjoyed by them. 

The Desabhaktan, of the 6th May, writes:—The court martial at Lahore has 
sentenced one to transportation for life for having spread a false rumour. But the 
Englishman is making haphazard statements about the disturbances here, such as 
that the Bolsheviks have come here from New York and that it is at their instiga- 
tion that the Indians are now committing these disturbances. Such false rumours 
will create a panic not only among the people but also in the authorities, and it is 
necessary that papers spreading such rumours should be punished. Perhapas 
the Press Act does not apply to the Anglo-Indian papers which mischievously 
make irresponsible statements. | 


28. Pointing to an observation of a correspondent to the Herald that the 


tl le th 
Egypt and India. cause of the excitement of the people throughout 


in having prevented the people from exercising the right of free speech or holding 


.public meetings and suppressed the nationalist newspapers, the D-sabhaklan, of 


the 28th April, observes :— Even here, in India, we are prevented from holding 
public meetings and expressing our grievances in the matter of the suppression of 
our nationalist papers. Unrest, discontent and anger are spreading throughout 
India asin Egypt. The Viceroy is trying to resort to rudeness, unable to satisfy 
the Indians. ‘I‘hose that are incapable of governing the Indians quietly exercise 
power here! This is nothing but our misfortune. 


29. Referring to the cessation of the ‘Bombay Chronicle, on account of the 

eee a ae ‘disgraceful’ restrictions imposed on it by that 
saan eportation of Mr. Hor- @overnment and the deportation of Mr. Horniman, 
am its editor, the Swadesamitran, of the 28th April, 
writes :—This is a curious time indeed! It has become usual for the Government 
to adopt unexpected ‘and unnecessary measures. We do not see what necessity 


Egypt is the action of the British bureaucrats there — 


Dusanmaxran, 
Madras, 
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DesaBHAKTAR, 
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there is for resorting to repression in Bombay, seeing that even the small excite. 
ment that was caused there immediately after the arrest of Mr. Gandhi has now 
cooled down and the Satyagraha movement also has been suspended. At this juncture 
it does not seem to be sound statesmanship to suppress a paper which favoured 
the people and deport Mr. Horniman who was doing Is work conscientious] 
without having any racial difference. Mr. Horniman deserves the same treatment 
from the Government as Mr. Gandhi, for he was as much responsible for suspending 
the civil disobedience to laws as Mr. Gandhi, and the deportation of such a person 
shows a complete lack of statesmanship on the part of the Government. We have 
to presume from the starting of repression in quiet Bombay as 18 done in the 
tumultuous Punjab that the Government havo decided to extend it throughout 
the country. The cessation of the Chronicie will greatly weaken the nationalist 
party in Bombay. The order against this paper was passed under the Defence of 
India Act. None of the Indians ever dreamt when this Act was passed that it 
would be applied to matters like this. They thought and the authorities also 
expressed in effect, that it would be used only against the enemies of the king. 
But now it has been used so as to make political propaganda work impossible. 
How can we believe that the Rowlatt Law would not be applied like this? The 
order against Mr. Horniman might have been issued under the Defence of India 
Act or an old Regulation passed in the time of the East India Company, empower- 
ing the Government to deport some Europeans. who committed misdeeds here for 
the purpose of making money, so as to prevent their fleecing the people here. If 
Mr. Horniman had been deported under the latter Regulation, its application 
should be deemed to be curious indeed. If a iaw intended to protect the people 
from mischievous persons is applied to a friend of the people, it makes us doubt 
if we are under British rulein the twentieth century. As the authorities conduct- 
ing our Government are highly cultured we have a doubt to be cleared by them. 
The people of many countries have struggled for obtaining their rights and those 
in power there have resorted to repression. But have the authorities won in the 
end anywhere? Was it not the popular party that won in every country eventu- 
ally? We request the authorities to answer these queries with reference to 


history. What if the Bombay Chronicle stops or Mr. Horniman is deported ? 


Both these events will be more prejudicial than beneficial to the Government. 
They will create a deep wound in the mind of the Indians. Can this add to the 
strength of the Government? J.et the authorities note the words in the 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria that it cannot. 


In commenting upon the same subject, the Desabhaktan, of the 28th April, 
says :—It is really the misfortune of India that, at a time when the whole world 
is wishing for peace and quietude, Lord Chelmsford happens to be Viceroy here, 
so as to injure that peace and quietude in this country. In Government by re- 
pression, Lord Chelmsford surpasses Lord Curzon. His actions cannot surely 
maintain a peaceful atmosphere in India. He seems to favour the atrocity of 
shooting down innocent people. History will not fail to record that the cruelties 
of Lord Pentland and Sir Michael O’Dwyer were committed during the regimé of 
Lord Chelmsford and it is patent that this Viceroy has agreed to Sir Michael in his 
actions. It is a rule observed by Indian Kings that no arrow should be aimed at 
an unarmed enemy during a war. It is the principle of Lord Chelmsford perhaps 
to use guns and bomks against unarmed people. The British observe it as a 
principle that the public should not be fired upon. But events contrary to this 
principle are occurring in the regimé of Lord Chelmsford, who will doubtless 
discharge the duties of a Commander-in-Chief more efficiently than those of a 
Viceroy. It is really strange that he is not moved even after realising many 
innocent lives having become victims to bombs. In the rule of Lord Chelmsford, 
the Defence otf India Act is afflicting only patriots and newspapers and it is for 
the readers to judge herefrom what feats will be performed by him with the help 
of the Rowlatt Law. Perhaps Lord Chelmsford deems patriots to be anarchists ! 
His policy is plainly to suppress all those who work for the progress of the 
country sincerely, and the deportation of Mr. Horniman proves this. Being an 
Englishman, Mr. Horniman will never seek to injure the English rule. Seeing 
that the bureaucrats in India acted against English principles, he was condemning 
their action, on account of his strong attachment to the English rule. He has 


TI7 


never spoken or written about anarchism, nor:was he ever a party to an anarchist 
-qovement. Instead of condemning the! Indians like some Anglo-Indians, he 
‘deemed the former to be British: subjects and attempted to get rid of their 
grievances. All true: Englishmen will detest the conduct of the bureaucrats. 
‘When Lord Chelmsford has ‘deported even an Englishman, who strove for the 
progress of India, ‘without joining the anarchists or seditionists, need we say what 
orders he apy ot ome Indian patriots ? Without stopping with the deporta- 
‘tion of Mr. Horniman, the bareaucrats have : practically stopped the Bombay 
Chronicle too. The suppression of this paper may be said to injure the progress 
of the country in a‘way. ‘But the more the nationalist papers that become victims 
to the bureaucrats, the greater: will be the. benefit to India in the future. We do 
not know if Lord Chelmsford thinks that the deportation of Mr. Horniman and 
the suppression of the Chronicle will bring dowu agitation in India and that, if the 
people agitate, he can put them down by means of bombs. There is no doubt 
‘that the repressive ee of Lord Chelmsford will go on increasing unrest and 
disturbances in India. . We will stop with the remark that it is against principles 
of humanity that, having ignorantly resorted to a repressive policy, Lord 
Chelmsford should suppress. the agitation resulting therefrom,: by means of 
weapons. It is.after all good that Mr. Horniman is proceeding to England, for 
he can work for India there along with our. representatives. He can explain to 
the British public the cruel acts committed by the bureaucrats in India. Our 
people: should not be afraid of the action taken by the Government against 
Mtr. Horniman and the Chronicle, nor should they create any disturbance. 
Patriots and nationalist papers should be prepared to undergo punishment, until 
the bureaucracy gets tired of punishing them. We should not give up constitu- 
tional agitation until Lord Chelmsford abandons his repressive policy and takes to 
a kind one. 


While protesting against the deportation of Mr. B. G. Horniman to  Aspaaavam, 
England, the Andhravani, of the 3rd May, observes ool lear 919. 
that his fearless articles in the Bombay Chronicle 

bear testimony to his sympathy towards India, and 

that it is not well for the Government to create an impression that the authorities ® 
are having recourse to such an unjust measure, being unable to prove the guilt of 

the persons concerned. | 


Referring to the deportation of -Mr. Horniman and to. Mr. Gandhi’s  Maxsraras 
pamphlet on the subject, the Malayala Manorama, oi a 
the lst May, says :—Mr. Gandhi’s pamphlet. raises _1st May 1919. 
Mr. Horniraan to the heavens, but does not try to reveal that he has any fault. 

We do not see any reason to think that the statement of Mr. Gandhi that all the 

people of India-will be greatly pained on this account, cannot but appear to be 

meaningless except to the extremists in dndia. ‘ 

Writing on the same subject, the Samadarsi, of the 3rd May, observes that the  _Sauavanst, © 

deportation of Mr. Horniman, which is an irreparable loss to India, and the Sed Mey. 191. 
Popping of the publication of the Bombay Chronicle have caused intense, pain to 

Indians, especially to the people of Bombay. 


The deportation of 
Horniman. 


Mr Horniman’s deportation. 


30. Referring to the appointment of an expert by the Government to V'vsxasopmm 


) investigate the condition of the fibre industry - ge 1919. 
The fibre industry in India. a oa India, with a view to find out: the — , 
further uses to which the hemp. fibre manufactured in the mills in Bengal may be 
“put, the Vivekabodhini, for February, observes :—Though the.investigations of this 
expert will be carried on all over this country, he.is empowered only to submit 
recommendations. With Dacca as his headquarters, it seems, he. will.commence 
his investigations with the hemp plant. If he devotes his attention to the new 
“uses to: which the plantain and other fibres available in South India may be put, 
“he will, besides conferring a great benefit on.the Indians, secure a good profit for 
the Goverrtment. ‘At: present these fibres are used only to make cloths, canvas 
and ropes. '-We understand from ancient works ‘that the fibres of certain trees 
‘were being utilised: for:rare purposes. Is it not within the province of this expert 
‘fomvestigate about ‘all 'this ? © So will-it*not be very appropriate, if only, one 
doant with. the habits and customs of-our country is made to deal with sych 
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£1. In reproducing the remarks of New India of the 28th idem, discusgin 
arenes | the attitude of the merchants in Rangoon regarding 
ee ee the price of. rice and pointing out that Mr. Inneg 
the new Controller of Foodstuffs, should definitely inform these merchants that 
the price of rice already prescribed cannot be altered on any account, the Hindy 
Nesan, of the 29th April, refers to the loopholes that now exist for the dealers jn 
Rangoon in making abnormal profits on account of all kinds of rice not havin 
been controlled, and insists upon Mr. lnnes making the mill-owners and padd 
merchants there understand that, if they are bent on making profits by evading 
the rule, they may have to face the complete stoppage of their export trade. 


32. Remarking that the increase of fares by the Madras T’ramway Company 

in tihins Piinieins with effect from the Ist May is sure to cause a 

) ai serious hardship to the public and more especiall 

to the petty officials, the Swadesamitran, of the 29th April, does not accept the 
two main reasons alleged for the increase, namely, the payment of enhanced 
wages for the staff, and the increased cost of the materials purchased by the 
company, as satisfactory ones, and adds that it is the absence of a provision in 
the agreement of the Tramway Company with the Corporation prohibitin 
constant changes in the fares without the consent of the Corporation, that gives 


room for the company to alter the rates frequently. 


83. Referring to the fact that a petition signed by 140 Military officers in 

er ae Ireland has been sent to the Prime Minister for 

being submitted to the King-Emperor, taking 

exception to the law which links Ireland with England and stating that the latter 

is now demanding her rights, the Swadesamitran, of the 29th April, asks :— What 
will be the result if Military officers in India present a similar petition ? 


34. Remarking that, if the Austrians and the Germans, who held the major 

ie tenn of Tada. portion of this trade before the war, should come 

into the field again for having a share in this trade 

with the Japanese and the Americans, who hold the major portion of it now, 
there is no chance whatever for the industrial and commercial pursuits of the 
Indians coming up, the Hindu Nesan, of the 29th April, refers to the fact, 
ascertained from the statistics regarding trade in 1917-18, that Jndia had to pay 
23 per cent more for the European goods imported by her, while she got 18 per 
cent less for those exported by her and observes:—This may be attributed to the 
war. But this state of affairs will have to continue at least until the different 
countries are reconstituted. If it is decided that the Austrians and the Germans 
should have no sharein the Indian trade, it will reduce the demand for the 
Indian raw products and thereby the Indians will have to pay a high price for the 
goods imported by them, while getting a low price for their raw products India 
is not eapable of bearing this loss and, ff the trade of India should. be carried on 
like this for some years, some are afraid that her condition may become pitiable. 
It will not do to say that the Indians were greatly benefited by the war and that 
the industries of the country began to improve on "account of it. If the Indians 
are to come up in trade, they should have the liberty. of improving their industries 
and trade as they think best. The object of the Indians is to increase the wealth 
of the country and thereby be a tower of strength to the British Empire. The 


industries of the country can be improved only if the raw products available here 
are manufactured into several marketable commodities here alone. The wealth 
of this country cannot be increased by the development of industries here with 
the aid of capital and labour of foreigners. 


30. In a leaderette the Desabhaktan, of the 28th April, lays stress upon the 
Our work. ea ae of union among the Indians eapecial Pi 
Indian Reforms Bill being int 14 Juncture when there is every likelihood ot the 


roduced in the Parliament shortly and remarks :— 
The Rowlatt Law resembles a mountain-snake in the way of India’s acquisition 


the introduction of this law, y the attention of the Indians was centred, 8 


| law, on devising means to get rid of it. Thus, though 
porte | ak : destroying the primary rights of rl lg it has, at the same time 
uch a teeling of ty among them, as was not witnessed till now. 
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Satyagrvha movement started by the people to express their opposition to the 
Rowlatt Law has spread from one end of India to the other. But a few traitors, 
trying to hamper the progress of India, took advantage of this opportunity to 
sncite the ignorant people at Delfi and elsewhere to create a disturbance and it 
ig to put down such disturbances and restore peace that Mr. Gandhi has suspended 
certain phases of this movement. At present, the Indians are in the hands of 
Mr. Gandhi and it is only he that can secure union among them. Without such 
union the efforts of our representatives proceeding to England will be of no avail. 


36. Remarking that, though the recent communiqué of the Government of 
India says that some people have created mis- 
apprehensions in the minds of the public about the 
provisions in the Rowlatt Law, and professes to 


The order of the Madras Gov- 
ernment on the present situation. 


explain these provisions correctly, many among us having a knowledge of law. 


cannot accept that this communiqué points out the provisions of the law correctly, 
the Swadesamitran, of the 29th April, refers to-the order issued by the Local 
Government in pursuance of this communiqué and observes :—It is noteworthy 
that, while republishing the communiqué of the Government of India, our Govern- 
ment have not stated that agitators attempted to increase the unrest by spreading 
false notions about the Rowlatt Law among the people. To the best of our 
knowledge, nothing of the kind happened in this Presidency. We, as well as 
other Indian newspapers. have been only pointing out that the Rowlatt Law has 
deprived the accused of the privileges he lias under the ordinary laws. So, Lord 
Willingdon’s Government can very well understand that, as far as this Presidency 
is concerned, there are no grounds to justify the statement that misappreheusion 
about the Rowlatt Law has been created. It does not appear that this Govern- 
ment thinks it necessary to use here the Defence of India Act and some old 
Regulations, as has been done by the other Provincial Governments. But we 
doubt whether some assurances given in their order to the District Magistrates 
and other officials, may not be misinterpreted by them to mean the grant of 
absolute powers to them to a large extent. There is no need for this Provincial 
Government to bave assured the District officers of their readiness to support their 
actions in using their powers for putting down and punishing persons creating 
preconceived riots, etc On the strength of this assurance much fuss might be 
made by some District Magistrates. ‘There is no reason whatever to apprehend 
the commission of either riots or any acts affecting public peace in this Presidency. 
Ordinary propaganda work will be carried on quietly and, if on the strength of 
the above order, any Magistrate should interfere in such work, it will excite the 
people. When the Government are not inclined to prevent meetings conngcted 
with the Sat,ayraha movement or the expression of public opinion in other ways, 
where is the necessity for telling the Magistrates that they have power to stop 
meetings if they consider such to be prejudicial to public peace? They have such 
power already and therefore this reminder may make some hasty Magistrates 
think that the Government want them to use this power. So, it would have been 
better if the Government had expressed their views more clearly. 

Then, again, the siatement in the order that, as looting, etc., may occur again 


soon after the harvest and other agricultural operations are over, on account of 


the speeches and writings of the agitators especially in the vernacular papers 
with a view to lower the prestige of the Government, emergent steps should be 
taken to prevent such disturbances, shows that the Government have not correctly 
understood the causes of looting last year. We are not aware of any newspaper 
having permitted in the past the publication of articles lowering the prestige of 
the Government. Nor do we think that such articles will be permitted in the 
future. The last looting was due to the hardships caused by the sudden rise in 
the prices, the reasons for which were not known to the people, and to the 
impression that the merchants had by a compact increased the prices. ‘The Gov- 


| SwDEsAMITRAR, 


Madras, 
29th April 1919. 


érament might have prevented the looting by explaining the real situation to the 


people, and by imposing restrictions on the merchants. Bypt they paid no heed 
to the warnings given. Even now, their responsibility cannot cease by the issue 
of this order. What provision have the Government made to enable the labourers 
‘o make a living when labour becomes scarce? We request the Government to 
do something for giving them relief. 
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The Desabhaktan, of the 29th April, also refers to this order: of the Lueal 


99th April i919. Government and says:—We expected that Lord Willingdon’s rule would }. 


DesaBHakTAN, 


Madras, 
30th April 1919. 


Dravipar, 


Madras, 
30th April 1919. 


Swaprsamrrnas, 
Madras, 
30th April 1919. 


such acts hereafter. 


are finding it‘ difficult to have even half rations. 


glorious but considering the way in which he is proceeding we have to think 


otherwise. We are greatly surprised at Lord Willingdon having issued a foolig) ’ 


order under the impression that a fearful agitation might crop up, and that the 
executive officials should therefore be given large powers as a precautionary measure, 


‘without realising that the people of this Presidency areja very quiet lot by nature, 


The Indian leaders are as anxious to preserve peace and order in the country ag 
Lord Willingdon who came yesterday. Let him therefore refrain from giving 
effect to this rude order and conduct the administration with the support of the 
Indian leaders [et him take courage from tl:e fact that the people of this Pregj. 
dency are now ready to co-operate with the Government in obedience to the 
command of their leader Mahatma Gandhi. Lord Willingdon has evidently 
become perplexed without understanding the attitude of the people here, as is 
seen from:a reference made in his order to the prospect of a repetition of last 
year’s looting. What is the use of engendering unnecessary fear and creating 
panic among the people? We request Lord Willingdon to judge facts with s 
culm mind and conduct the administration quietly. He makes again a thought. 
less statement ‘in the order that the newspapers especially the vernacular ones are 
misinterpreting the laws of the Government to the people. We have condemned 
the action of the Government in often blaming the vernacular papers unneces- 
sarily. Taking, for example, the Rowlatt Law, can the Government prove that 
any vernacular paper or papers misquoted this law? If any paper had done so, 
why cannot the Government specify it? Itis cruel to bring a blind accusation 
against vernacular papers generally. As far as we are concerned, we are ready, 


-as directed by Mr. Gandhi to co-operate with the Government at this critical 


juncture and we believe other vernacular papers will do the same. It is also 
stated in the above order that the closure of shops, strikes and obstructing traffic 
and trade are undesirable things, and that notice will be takeh of any who commit 
No one appears to have obstructed trade or traffic in the 
city even on the Satyagraha day. Why should Lord Willingdon refer to things 
which never happened and why should he again presume that what did not occur 
till now will occur hereafter? We ask whether this is a foretaste of the policy 
of this Governor. ‘There is a rumour that some leaders of this province are going 
to be dealt with under the Defence of India Act. If the Government do contem- 


plate any such thing, we pray Lord Willingdon to give up such an idea. We 


appeal to his good sense not to make the situation worse by committing several 
eviggacts and wounding the minds of the people. 


The Desabhakian, of the 30th April, points especially to the statement in the 
order that the lootings of lust year may be repeated this year and observes :— 
The Government have only marked out the repressive measures in anticipation of 
such disturbance but have made no mention of any remedial measures adopted by 
them to prevent:a recurrence of the situation. What can the r do? The 
prices of articles indispensable for living are increasing day by day and the people 
We do not know whether Lord 
Willingdon has paid any attention to this matter. We need not point out here 
that it is the foremost duty of the Government of Madras to try to relieve the 
hardships of the poor. 

The Dravidan, of the 30th April, however, appreciates the order and asks 


all’ loyal non-Brahmans to co-operate with the Government in putting dows 
disorder. 


37. In a short note under -_ heading, the Swadesamitran, of the 30th Ape, 

observes :—'The bureaucrats incessantly say that! 
the — as om Cae 1s only the educated few among the Tudions that 
evince an interest in politics and that the general public have neither interest nor 
enthusiasm in political matters. However, are they noting the trend of the times 
and the consequences of their exercise of power ? What is the attitude of the 
public, since the passing of'the terrible Rowlatt Law? How many Indians are 
there now who take no interest'in politics ? Even women ‘whose lot, according 
to some, is confined to the house and the kitchen, have come forward to discharge 
their duties in political matters. Are our’ ‘rulers: ‘aware’ of these facts? The 
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stronger the exercise of power by some authorities, the greater is the enthusiasm 
of women and the general public in political affairs. 


38. The Dravidan, of the 30th April, reproduces in ‘Tamil ‘some of the senti- 
ments of the Justice of the -29th idem under the 
heading ‘The Mars of malcontents’ taking excep- 
tion to the Swadeshi vow taken by Mr. Gandhi and 
the propaganda wofk started by him in connexion therewith, and asking the 


Government not to tolerate his crooked ways and teachings, which are thoroughly 
 iil-guited to India. 


39. Adverting to the remarks of Mr. C. N. Wadia at the annual general 
meeting of the Bombay Mill-owners’ Association 
tLat the Indian cotton trade is likely to be injured by 
the competition of J apan, the Hindu Nesan, of the 30th April, observes :—Cotton 
twist used to be supplied to China from India and there was a decrease of 36 per 
cent in the quantity of the twist usually exported to China. The Japanese not 
only carry away Indian cotton to their country, but also send their cotton goods 
to India and obtain profits by selling them in competition with the Indian weavers. 
The quantity of such goods has been increasing day by day and is now ten times 
what it was. Mr. Wadia has emphatically stated that, if the Japanese trade 
should go on increasing at this rate, the Indian trade with China would completely 
disappear in the course of ten years. So we should have our own ships to improve 
our trade and an export duty should be levied on all Indian cotton taken to 
countries outside the British Empire. We hope the Government will render 
assistance to the Indian merchants in regard to these two items. 


40. Referring to the fact that over 900 of the Indian medical graduates did 
service in the recent war cheerfully and valiantly, 
the Hindu Aesan, of the 30th April, points to the 
high officers in the Indian medical service, created for the benefit of the Indian 
troops, being usually selected ir England and observes that it will give immense 
pleasure and satisfaction to the Indian troops if they are treated by Indian doctors. 
The paper refers to the call of the Government of the Punjab in June 1918 to 
Indians versed in English medicine to take military service in view of the fact that 
the Indian soldiers have a claim to get treatment at the hands of the Indian 
doctors who are conversant with the vernaculars and can well understand their 
temperament, and concluding therefrom that the British Government also have 
begun to share the opinion of the Indians that it is better that medical men 
attached to the Indian troops are Indians, urges upon the Government the justice 
of conferring the higher posts in the Medical Service on Indians when the Gan. 
ment is reconstituted. 


41. The Desabhakian, of the 30th April, reproduces in Tamil a communica- 
Satyagrehe tion addressed to the Jndependeni of Allahabad by 

a vakil of Nagpur, in which he suggests that 

Ssiyayraha should be applied to reduce the income of the Gavernment and of the 
classes that are making big profits in India, and, referring to the different sources 
of income to these two parties, points to the feasibility of (1) people reducing 
their income to jbelow Rs. 2,000, the taxable minimum so as to avoid paying 
income-tax to Government, (2) vakils and Barristers trying to suspend their 
business for at least six months, (3) doctors refraining from demanding fees from 
patients, (4\ all vakils refraining from taking new work or cases which may not 
succeed for some months and influencing people not to go to court, (5) people, 
especially the rich, giving up the habit of consuming foreign liquor and (6) people 
not purchasing foreign articles such as piece-goods, tea, cherroot and motor-cars. 
€ correspondent himself takes a vow not to appear for any new cases till January 


Mr. Gandhi ‘and the swadesh: 
vow. 


Cotton trade in India. 


Indian medical profession. 
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0, not to wear European dress and not to purchase the foreign.articles noted | 


above and says that, if his suggestions are adopted, the Rowlatt Law is sure to be 
repealed within six or seven months and the reforms introduced in 1919. 

The same paper invites the attention of the vakils here to the vow taken by 
the vakil in the above communication and‘says:—Why should not all the vakils, 
who clearly realise that the Rowlatt Law 1s an unjust on, refrain from appearing 


10 courts of law until this law is repealed, following the example of our Nagpur 
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friend? If they will do this, that law is sure to be repealed soon. But have our 
vakils the courage to establish justice like this ? 
42, Adverting to the fact that the Government of the Punjab are conten. 
meta wage Se ., plating the expenditure of crores of rupees op 
Td tai improving the irrigational facilities there, the 
ee Desabhaktan, of the 2Yth April, remarks that neither 
the Government nor the popular leaders pay any attention to several irriga. 
tional projects in Southern India which will cost only some lakhs of rupees ang 
adds :—In portions of Pattukkéttai and of the districts of ‘Uinnevelly and Madur, 
there are no wet lands at all on account of absence of irrigational facilities, and 
this causes no little hardship to the ere Such facilities can be afforded in these 
places and the work will also create a living for the poor in these days of famine, 
The Buckingham Canal and some other canals in the south came into existence 
only to create a living for the people in famine times and the names of the officials 
who were responsible for these works are recorded in history. Now there are no 
officials of that type and all the attention of the existing officials is centred on 
keeping the people under subjection. 


43. The Desabhaktan, of the 30th April, writes :—The communiqué recently 
issued by the Government of India says that there 
is a rebellious spirit in some places in the Punjab. 
We do not know on what basis they came to this | 
conclusion. None of the telegrams received from the Punjab indicates the 
existence of such a spirit. The occurrences in the Punjab are only ordinary 
disturbances resulting from differences between the people and the authorities. 
It is true, loss of life and property was indiscriminately caused by ignorant 
people; but these were so excited that they had no idea whatever of the conse- 
quences of their acts. No one appears to have attempted to attack the officials of 
the Government or to overthrow the Government of His Majesty established 
under law in this country. These disturbances can be said to indicate the 
existence of a rebellious spirit only if those who created them harboured such 
ideas. It is not at all proper to describe the disturbances which resulted in the 
loss of a few European lives as rebellion and try to suppress them by unsyn- 
pathetic measures. The authorities at Lahore and Simla have, we think, become 
unnecessarily frightened by the disturbances of the people. There was no 
disturbance whatever in any part of India during the four years of the war. If, 
as deemed by some Anglo-Indian newspapers and thoughtless officials, the Indians 
are carrying on an anarchical agitation, they should have resorted to it only 
during the period of the war. The whole world knows that one of the main aims 
of Germany during that period was to bring about a rebellion in India. If the 
Indians were disgusted with the British Government, would they not have fallen 
victims to the evil devices of the enemy? But, which classes in India hesitated 
to render aid to the British in the war? In spite of the fact that they were 
suffering immeasurable hardships under the officials of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor, the Indians helped the Empire with men and money for the war, under 
the im pression that that was not the time to express their grievances. This help 
of the Indian people and princes was appreciated both by the British public and 
the bureaucrats in India and the loyalty of the Indians was openly applauded. 
But what does the present communiqué of the Government of India show? Is 
this the reward for the loyalty of the Indians? The use of guns and throwing 
of bombs from aeroplanes should be resorted to only in a period of war. This is 
the first time in modern history that such cruel measures have been adopted to 
suppress the disturbances of the people and those who resorted to these measures 
had to allege the existence of anarchism before doing so. . . But the officials 
seem to have forgotten one thing. What reply can they give to the public when 


they are asked, after quiet is restored, about the reason for the disturbances in the 
_ Punjab and the propriet 


The present situation and the 
Government of India. 


vy of the measures adopted by them to suppress those 
spapers and petty officials have n0 
Viceroy representing His Majesty here 
? He quietly allowed Sir Michael O’Dwyer ‘ 
e that, if the Viceroy has a real interest in the 
are of the British Government, he will wake up # 


disturbances? Though the Anglo-Indian new 
responsibility in this matter, can the 
escape from such responsibility 
have ‘his own way. We ho 


progress of India and the we 
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Jeast now and do the needful. The Government may punish the people, but are 
they not at the same time responsible to them ? 


44, The Desabhakian, of the Ist May, refers to the appointment of the Hon’ble 
Diwan Bahadur P. Rajagopala Achariyar as Vice- 
The ee of the President of the Council of the Governor of Fort 
Madras Couneul, St. George and remarks:—We hope Mr. P. Raja- 
opala Achariyar will conduct himself in this seat agreeably to the progress of 
this Presidency. ~ We expect that he will not exhibit his caviiling tendency in 
ublic matters, even in the time of Lord Willingdon, as he did in that of Lord 
entland. 


Referring to the appointment of Mr. P. Rajagopala Achariyar as the 
Vice-President of the Madras Legislative Council, 
the Manorama, of the 2nd May, points out that up 
to this time, no Indian had been appointed to this 
post, and congratulates the Government on this appointment. 


45. Referring to the recent order of the Governnient of Madras, regarding 
— . ipaliti the preparation of electoral rolls for municipalities, 
ranchise 12 municipalities. the Hindu Nesan, of the Sth May, observes :—No 


special amendment in either the District Municipalities Act or the Local Boards 


The Vice-President of the 
Madras Legislative Council. 


Act is necessary for increasing the number of voters, because there is a provision 


in the Acts themselves, empowering the Government to frame rules from time to 
time for the election of members of such bodies. If the Government, who have 
now come forward to extend the franchise, had done it some years back, many 
would have got trained in election matters and acquired a capacity in administra- 
tive methods. But the Government have been very slow till now in developing 
self-zovernment. ‘lhe fact that the franchise is not sufficiently wide is urged as 
an objection to grant self-government to India. If the number of voters had been 
increased 20 years ago, far wider electorates would have come into existence 
by the time the Southborough Committee came here, than what was really the 
case. The party hostile to India want to hamper the reforms on the ground that 
the franchise is limited and that the existing electors have not the required 
experience. How can a large number of people gain experience in choosing 
representatives, unless they are given the power of voting? Is it the fault of the 
Indians that they have not a training in self-government? It may, perhaps, be 
argued that want of sufficient education was the cause for not extending the 
franchise to many till now. But this argument cannot stand. As no educational 
qualification has been prescribed for a voter, it is clear that education is not 
necessary for local self-government. Even the right of voting enjoyed by the 
graduates in the Madras city has been recently taken away. So want of 
education could not have hampered the extension of franchise. Anyhow, we are 
grateful to the authorities for increasing the municipal franchise at least this year. 


46. The Desabkaktan, of the lst May, publishes a summary of the proceedings 

; of a meeting held at Paramakudi on the 27th ultimo 

A meeting at Paramakudi. under the auspices of the Paramakudi Home Rule 
League, at which Mr. B. V. Hanumanta Rao of Tiruppur is reported to have 
stated that the people have no responsibility whatever in the existing system of 
administration, that they have to pay many taxes, that industries, etc., indispensable 
for life have become ruined on account of several causes, and that responsible 
Government is necessary for India to get rid of all these evils and condemning 
the Rowlatt Law, appealed to the people to observe the Satyagraha vow of 
Mr. Gandhi till this law was repealed and to be prepared to become the guests 
of His Majesty by entering the prison if necessary. All those assembled are 
reported to have then taken the swadeshi vow, as suggested by the above speaker. 


47. Referring to the statement of the London 7’ mes that the Reforms Bill would 
not be drafted on the lines of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford scheme, but may be based on it, the 
Desabhaktan, of the 2nd May, observes:—The meaning of this statement is that 
India will be granted a Government responsible to the people gradually according 
to the declaration of the 20th August 1917, which is the basis of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford scheme. The British statesmen will take their stand on this 


The Indian reforms. 
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declaration and altering their position suitably to the times and interpreting jt 
accordingly, carry their point in the end. So we can easily presume from tho 
statement of the Zimes that the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme will be abandoned, 
The Times again says that the opinion of the Provincial Governments may prevail, 
All the Provincial Governments are already against the grant of liberal reforms to 
the Indians and the efforts made by the Indian Civil Service men and the 
European Chambers of Commerce make it clear that the Provincial Government, 
and the European. associations are against the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme. Ag 
soon as the August annoucement was made, Mr. Tilak pointed out that the 
meaning of the phrase ‘Government responsible to the people’ occurring therein 
was not elear. that British statesmen would interpret it as they like to suit the 
times and that it was therefore necessary to understand this fact in the beginning, 
But many of our leaders, and especially the moderates, did not pay any attention 
to his words. We have to presume from the statement of the Times that Mr. 
Tilak’s words would now prove true. 


The Swadesamtran, of the 8rd May, reproduces in Tamil St. Nihal Singh’s 
article in the Commonweal narrating the views of Commander Wedgewood about 
Indian political reforms as expressed by him in an interview the writer had with 
him. 

48. The Hindu Nesan, of the 3rd May, appreciates the appointment of the 

Hon’ble Mr. Muhammad Aziz-ud-din Hussain as the 

The Hon’ble Mr. Muhammad firt Member of the Board of Revenue and 

Asiz-ud-din Hussain. remarking that he was the first Indian to be 

appointed as a Member of the Board, observes that his promotion now as the First 
Member proves the efficiency of his work as a junior Member. 


49. Referring to the fact of the head of the province of Assam having got 
provoked by a Member of that Legislative Council, 
who is a Government pensioner, having condemned 
the excise policy of the Government, and taunted him by remarking that he had 
earned nearly 1: lakhs of rupees as salary from that Government and was 
receiving a pension still, the Swadesamiran, of the 5th May, observes:—'The 
salary and pension drawn by the Honourable Member was only in lieu of work 
done by him and not a gratuitous gift. If it should be insisted on that those who 
served the Government should. not criticise their actions, what should be the 
provocation of the Indians at those who, after holding offices in India, both high 


and low, and amassing much money, return to England and work against the 
Indians in the press and on the platform ? 


30. The Desabhaktan, of the 5th May, refers to a rumour that the Hon’ble 


Diwan Bahadur P. Raj ala Achariyar will be 

p ie See gl ch tga appointed as a Monten of | e Vicero 3 Executive 

Praene jst oo neem Council, and says:—If this is true, Mr. Achariyar 

is really fortunate. But we are not prepared to answer the question whether he 

will be in any way useful to the Indians. The Indians will not be glad, whether 

he be the Minister to the Viceroy or is transferred as the Secretary of State for 
India or even as the Minister of the South African Union Government. 


51. Referring to the Gorepnent of India communiqué and Ordinance N *) 
of 1919, the Gouavaripairika, of the 22nd April, 
Galinenen We tet OUR as ae ee The Rowlatt 
Act is the root-cause of alJl these disturbances. The public as well as the non- 
official members are against it. Next come the Satyagraha movement and the 
arrest of Mahatma Gandhi. All these causes have contributed to the disturbances. 
If the Rowlatt Act had not been d or even though it was passed, if His 
Excellency Lord Chelmsfurd had withheld his consent to it, in our opinion, there 
would have been no disturbance at all. At atime when the people are labouring 
under a mortification, it behoves His Excellency to pacify their hearts by gentle 
words. But to wound their feelings still further by passing these stringent orders 
camnot be of the least good to any one. M ay His Excellency be pleased even 
now to try for the repeal of the Rowlatt Act and also the Ordinance. . . However 
trying it may be, the leaders should be calm and farsi hted, and should direct all 
their energies to allay the unrest by advising the people to keep peace. 


Government pensicners. 
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59. The Desabhimani, of the 23rd April, publishes ia Telugu portions from 
) ee the presidential address at the Godavari District 

The Godavari District Con- Conference at: Tuni and with reference to the 
ference. : remark, that as svon as the change raising the 
taxable income from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 was announced, the income of those 
paying income-tax on Rs. 500 had increased to Rs. 1,000, makes the following 
comment:— - _ The President has thus shown by experience that an Act 
runs in one way and its operation in another. | 


53. Under this heading, the Desabhimani, of the 23rd April, publishesin Telugu 
; the proceedings of the Ponnur Firka Ryots’ Confer- 

The Rowlatt Bills and water- onoe held ‘at Mannava in the Guntir district on 
rate. 13th April 1919 and the resolutions passed thereat, 
requesting the Government to repeal the Rowlatt Bills and protesting against the 
proposed enhancement of water-rate. 


54. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Vykhanasa Patrika, of the 15th 
April, complains that, in certain places, Collectors 
are giving permission to scheme suits without 
hearing the parties and are thereby causing great loss to priests and that the 
trustees appointed in consequence of the scheme suits are misappropriating the 
temple funds and requests the Governinent not to recognize the authority of the 
Dharmarakshaka Sabha in religious matters, but to decide the claims of priests to 
temple lands on their present enjoyment, though no documents may be forth- 
coming. In conclusion, he prays to Collectors and to the Advocate-General to 
see that mischievous people do not interfere with the rights and privileges of 
priests by scheme suits. 


55. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Vykhanasa Patrika, of the 
G 15th April, prays that the Government may be 
an-eqgest So the Sovespanent. pleased not to be prejudiced by the representations 
of the enemies of priests, to issue favourable orders at an early date on the memorial 
resented to the Roosters of State by the Vykhanasa Association and to pass a 
- so that neither sections 92-%3 of Civil Procedure Code, nor the judgments 
issued under them, nor the unjust suits brought by such enemies may apply to the 
inams of priests. 


56. Referring to the recent disturbances in the Punjab and the repressive 
Self-sacrifice measure which those necessitated, in its leader 
“al under this heading, the Andhrapairika, of the 30th 
April, observes : — Sir Michael O’ Dwyer has resorted to arbitrary methods, 
and is praised by Europeans. The result remains to be seen. We have to 
remark that the authorities and their friends will do well to understand that it is 
inner disposition and not external environment which is essential for the estab- 
lishment of peace. It is commendable that the Madras Government has adopted 
peaceful methods in this: respect. But the communiqué issued by it giving 
instructions to its subordinate officials in pursuance of the Government of India 
message to allay disturbances contains some strange ideas. The adverse 
ideas about the Rowlatt Bills have been spread by the non-official members of the 
Legislative Council, and Mr. V. S. Sastri is openly criticising those Bills. 
The remarks made by the Madras Government on vernacular papers are not just. 
Whatever service the vernacular press may .be doing and however free it is from 
the pungent remarks usually found in the English and the Anglo-Indian papers, it 
incurs the displeasure of the authorities and gets its reward of rebukes from the 
Government. | 


57. Referring to the message of Mr. Gandhi condemning violence, the 
Andhrapatrika, of the »0th April, writes under this 
heading :— Though the war has ended, 
a social and economic war has broken out. When 
the western civilisation has failed to establish peace in the countries in its own 
pale, its chances of success in a foreign country are very remote. Aeroplanes, 
machine-guns, bombs and poisonous gases are of little use for the establishment 
of peace. Truth, harmlessness and righteousness are the main foundations of 
The communiqués issued by Government from time 
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to time show that they have committed themselves toa policy of repression. ‘Th, 
deportation of leaders and editors, the forfeiture of the newspaper securities, the 

application of martial law and such other events point to the same conclusion, }} 
is not known who may suffer at the next moment. Murders, disturbances, and 
acts of rowdyism are unrighteous. The righteous can fearlessly preach the 
doctrine of right. ‘The refuge of mankind is self-sacrifice which is the embodi ment 
of truth, and not the oppression of others, which is the embodiment of false hood, ° 
Ill-will beg®ts ill-will, while love begets love. . . While the rulers and other 
leaders are in dismay Mr. Gandhi gives his counsel with a calm mind. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 58. The Andhrapatrika, of the 30th April and that of the 3rd May, publish 

Page ™ in Telugu the proceedings of the Bhimavaram 

yy The Second SBhimavaram T'glyk Conference held on 27th April 1919, summaries 

3rd May 1919. Taluk Conference. of the speeches delivered and the resolutions passed 
thereat. 


ANDBRAPATRIEA, 59. In the course of a letter under this heading a correspondent to the 
goth April 1919. __.  Andhrapatrika, of the 30th April, writes:—. . . 
The Madras Legislative While public men in other provinces are devoting 

Council elections. their attention to other movements, our leaders are 

abliged to waste their time and energy in these election campaigns. It need 
hardly be pointed out that all this is the gift of the late Governor Lord Pentland. 
We hoped that the new Governor at least would bestow better consideration on 
the subject, but that hope also is gone. . . We cannot soon forget the names 
of the late Mr. Gillman or of Lord Pentland, the ex-Governor, or of Sir Alexander 
Cardew who has ceased to be a member of the governing body of the Provinces. 
There is a verse in Sanskrit which says that a man should become famous by 
braying like an ass or by some means or other. Just as we cherish the memory 
of good men, we canpot foget the names of those who have done evil. ‘T'o come 
to the subject, these elections seem to have come about now to accentuate again 


the Brahman and non-Brahman differences which are fast disappearing and to 
strengthen the non-Brahman agitation. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 60. Referring to the Government Communiqué on the question of admission 


1st May 1919. of Panchama boys to schools under the management 
Fo 7s See. of ieial bodies cad Government, the Mdvans 

of the lst May, observes in its leader under this heading:—. . . Mr.J.M. 

Turing, the President of the Bellary District Board, writes thus: “‘. . . Itis 

common with parents in any country in the world to be unwilling to allow their 

children at school to mix with the boys of otber castes differing in customs and 

manners. Nowhere is thisstate more common than in England.” Nobody would 

try to justify the position of Panchamas on the strength of these remarks. But 

the Anglo-Indian papers, the Indo-British Association, the Nairites and some 

social reformers, who are prone to cry always hoarse that India alone is the abode 


of racial distinctions and that its people are unfit for self-government on this 
score will do well to peruse the remarks of Mr. Turing. 


61. Referring under this heading to the resolutions adopted about the 


; present situation by the Moderates Committee which 

edie ccs: — met at Calcutta, the Andhrapatrika, of the Ist og 
remarks —. Leaving out the Satyagraha movement, there seems to 

no difference between the Moderates Committee’s resolutions and the All-Indis 

Congress Committee’s. When ail parties in the country insist upon the 

repeal of the Rowlatt Act, it is the primary duty of the Government to respect 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 


1st May 1919. 


neta ep 62. Referring to the proposal of Government to remove the hereditary right 
The hereditary right, of village officers, the Andhraprakasika, of the 30th 
ison tac a _ April, writes:—. . . The Government think 
q 7 or the hereditary right they are not able to get capable village 
Fr — - . The remed y for this is to increase the qualifications of village 
a Oo ae If the nearest heir does not possess these qualifications, some other 
‘, member of the family should be selected for the office according to the Hinde 


Law of primogeniture. Since village officers will be unwilling to forego 


80th April 1919. 
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their hereditary right, we think that the Government will do well to grant their 
rayer. | 

j "63. Under this heading, the Andhrapatika, of the 2nd May, observes that a ~~~ am 

control Bombay has been perfectly quiet under the leader- ana May 1919. 
—— _ ship of Mr. Gandhi, that any unrest would have | A Eh oa tf 

been alleged, if the authorities had availed themselves of his assistance without ai i! 

imposing restrictions upon him, and that even now they may find the task of mn) Ue 

establishing peace easy with his help. ‘I'he paper wishes that the advice of in 

Mr. Gandhi may foster the spirit of self-restraint in the rulers as well as the ruled. | 


64. Referring to the promotion of cordiality between the European and the —— | 
Cordialit _ Indian communities, the Azdhrapatrika, of the nd May 1919. i 
y: 2nd May, remarks under this heading :—. , 7 , 
If the social relations between the two communities are to be strengthened, the 
Europeans must work for the graut of a political status to Indians equal to their 
own. 


65. Under this heading, the Andh-apatrika, of the 2nd May, observes that as A™>RRATATAINAs 
. most of the members of Co-operative Societies do not 2nd sy 1919. 
An Andhra Co-operative know English, it is better that Telugu-speaking 


eumumames people should have a separate conference and a 
separate Registrar for their district. 


66. Referring to the examination of the persons of women for arms in con- Madras, 
nection with the distubances at Amritsar, the 2nd May 1919. 
Andhrapatrika, of the 2nd May, writes under this 

heading:—. . . The Government states that 

men should not examine female passengers and that 

those found in doing such an act would be liable for punishment. When proceedings 

are being taken under the terrible Martial Law, it is the duty of the Government 

to see that its subordinate officers will not go beyond their legitimate powers. 


ANDHRAPATEIEA, 


The Amritsar disturbances 
and the Government com- 
mupigué. 


67 In the course of a letter under this heading, a correspondent to the = 
Hitakarini, of the 27th April, writes:—. . . An 27th April 101% 


Control of paddy and the 


bich-hendeduess of suthorities, “veT™e® ryot will generally have nothing but the 


debt bond remaining with him after paying the 

expenses On account of cultivation, water-rate and mamuls to the Public Works 

Department and other officials. God only knows how he is able to maintain his 

wife and children in these circumstances. In the great belief that ryots are 

hoarding thousands of rupees as a matter of course, the authorities have thought 

fit to act high-handedly on the pretext of controlling paddy by curtailing its 

export, and by forcibly taking possession of the paddy stored by merchants in 

towns and by ryots in villages for their private consumption in the year. To 

relieve famine, income-tax and the salaries of such officials as the Governor- 

General, the Governor, the Collector and the District Judge will have to be 

reduced and some posts will have to be abolished. What is the use of exercising 

this authority overdumbryots? If the prices of such articles imported or otherwise 

4s bengal-gram, chillies, sugar, kerosine-oil, cluth are reduced to their normal 

rates, it is impossible that the price of paddy can create any trouble. Asthere’ - 

is no use of applying medicine to one spot, while the disease is in another, it will 

be well to proceed with a clear grasp of the situation... . In case the authorities : 
give up their high-handedness and reduce the prices of articles specified above, | 
the very next moment will the price of paddy fall from Rs. 10 to Rs. 6 a bag. 

- + In the name of famine, nothing else than an increase of officers and salaries 

seems to have been done. I hope that my brother-ry ots will work in this movement , 
and see that the bad practice, which is ae carried on in the name of ‘ Control’, 

18 put.an end to. | 


—- Ww 


oro Ww @ ~~ 


Th : et 68. The Httakarini, of the 27th April, publishes ~~ Hrraxanm, 
District Z ir Me ga Kistn8 in Telugu the resolutions passed at the ‘Twenty- 4. ant 1919... 
cnterence. eighth Kistna District Conference held at Kovvur. 


69. Under this heading, the Andhrapairika, of the 2nd May, publishes in A»purararama, 


Rea | , Telugu the memorial on the present situation ona meri. 
Tragio situation in India submitted by Pandit Malavya on behalf of the All- pila 


India Congress Committee to the Premier, the Secretary of State and Lord Sinha , 


a Ta ea So 


ANDHRAPRAKASIEZA, 
Madras, 
Srd May 1919. 
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Madras, 
3rd May 1919. 
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Under this heading, the Andhraprakasika, of the 3rd May, recomm 
le ~ the name of the Raja of Mendeen ( Licutenang 
to the Madras Government for nomination ag . 
member of the local Legislative Council, if the Government have no mind ty 
renominate the Zamindar of Sergada, and says that the Raja of Mandasa hag 
been a member of the Taluk and District Boards for eight years. 


The representative of Uriyas. 
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71. Reviewing the history of the village panchayat of Rambakam inVillupuram 

. , taluk published by Mr. KE. V. Sundara Reddi, the 

The history of a village Andhrapatrika, of the 3rd May, observes under this 
panchayat. heading:— . , 
useful information. If the proposals made by the author such as the provision of 
financial aid from local Boards and the Government and the grant of small powers 


are adopted, village panchayats are bound to prove a success. 


The book contains much 


72, The Andhrapatrika, of the 3rd May, publishes in Telugu the proceedings 


A public meeting. 


of a public meeting held in the Gokhale Hall on 2nd 
March 1919 to condemn the lawlessness of the 


people, and to pray for the repeal of Martial Law in the Punjab, summaries of the 
speeches delivered and the resolutiuns passed thereat. 


73, Referring to the article of Mr. A. Nandi in the Leader on the causes of 


The chief cause. 


T 


the present unrest, the Andhrapatrika, of the 5th 
May, writes under this heading :— 
Mr. Nandi is a moderate and his views cannot be one-sided. 


he official charge 
that the present unrest is the outcome of the false rumours spread by agitators 


about the Rowlatt Bills had never been made before the disturbances occurred, 
Moreover, the Government have ample opportunities of knowing in time these 
rumours and their authors through their agents. 
hitherto in the habit of saying that agitators have little influence on the people. 


How, then, were they able to create unrest among the people all of a sudden? 
Even the extremists are for maintaining the British connection, for they know 


that India cannot have self-government otherwise, 
that there is any widespread conspiracy or Bolshevik campaign in the country. 
This may simply serve to explain away the present unrest somehow or other ; but 


to get at the truth, the matter should be thought over far more deeply. There is 
not the least doubt that the Rowlatt Bills which have taken aback the people 
who look upon British justice as the richest asset of India have accentuated the 
unrest which is due to some other causes such as the speech of His Excellency 
the Viceroy referring to the position of the Indian Civil Service under the new 
Reforms Scheme, the opinions of Provincial Governments on the question of 
reforms, the rise of prices of food-stuffs, the increase of the salaries and the 
pensions of high-paid officials, the failure to take any action upon the recommenda- 
tions of the Public Services Commission, the absence of proper endeavours for the 
introduction of compulsory education and for the rapid improvement of industries, 
the discontent among the Muhammadans regarding the Turkish question and the 
non-compliance with their request to have their own representative in the Peace 
Conference and the continuance of the internment of promineut Hindus and 
Muhammadans even after the war. But, however complicated the circumstances 
may be, it is bad that people should lose their discrimination and resort to disturb 
ances. No Government will tolerate such excesses. We have often pointed out 
before that the people should co-operate with the Government in restoring peace 
At the same time, it is not proper to employ more force than is required to 
down disturbances. Since disturbances have been put down now, martial 
should be withdrawn. ‘I'here can be permanent peace only when the real causes 
of unrest are ascertained and removed in consultation with the leaders of the people. 
74. The Andhrapairika, of the 5th May, publishes in Telugu the proceedings 

of a meeting of the Madras Labour Union held 02 

3rd May 1919 at Perambur and the speeches of 
A report of the same meeting 


A Labour Union meeting. 


Mrs. Besant, Mr. John Scurr and Mr. 


appears in English in New India of the 5th May. 


News from the Andhra country, 


. P. Wadia. 


The Government have been 


There are no reasons to suppose 


of a correspondent stating 


of Kaldindisima in 


75. Under this heading the Andhrapatrika, of the 5th May, publishes the letter 
that the labouring classe 
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are in dire need of food and clothing, and requests the Government to open 
immediately some famine relief works such as the construction of wells and tanks 
qhich, would be of immense relief tothe suffering people there. 


16. Reviewing the administration of Sir Michael O'Dwyer, tne Godavari- 
. atet esd O Dever echo of the 29th April, writes under this 
Sir Michae bess eading:~-. . . On the pretext of disturbances, 
he has introduced martiul law in some localities and is harshly insulting in many 
ways some at least, though not all. He is about to lay down his office, and what 
are the results of his regimé of five years? The Rowlatt law, disturbances, 
censorship, fogging of men 1n open streets like cattle or at least rumours to that 
affect are the results. Do you call him capable or incapable? If he be reall 
capable, why should there be so many disturbances? He has eaten India’s salt 
30 long, and it is time he spent the remaining years of his life in happy retirement 


GopavaRIPATRIEA, 
Rajahmundry, ~ 
29th April 1919. 


in England. It is our firm belief that such administrators do more harm than — 


good to the country. Till yesterday, he has been saying that there is no province 
in India, which is so loyal asthe Punjab. Could His Excellency the Viceroy 
sanction without his advice the application of such cruel laws as martial law, 
which are generally used against men who are no better than brutes or against 
the people of a newly conquered country ? Is he not responsible for the applica- 
tion of these laws? Are not those against whom these laws have been used, human 
beings? Have they become brutes and barbarians? Why should this law be 


employed against them ? What is the reason for a people, once highly extolled - | 


for their loyalty, becoming so spoiled now? Is it the result of his administration ? 
What else is it? . Will. there be anarchy, if the Government isgood? . . . In 
connexion with the recent disturbances, he has pressed into service machine-guns. 
Why should ecnne-gne be used against ordinary people? Is this sanctioned 
by the laws of the civilised world? . . . According to Hindu military laws, 
no warrior should attack an unarmed man. . . In the recent disturbances, 
what has necessitated th® use of guns and rifles? The people did not come 
prepared to wage war. What justice isit to kill unarmed people by means of 
guns? . . . The peoplein the Punjab are more heroic and warlike than 
those of any other part in India. Such warlike men should not be insulted in 
ublic streets. Lions should not be treated as kitten. ‘The people of the Punjab 
long to the race of Maharaja Ranjit Singh who was ruling till but oeunenliy 
and it is unnatural that valour will be dead in them so soon. . . This great 
rson (Sir Michael O’Dwyer) is not fit to rule such men who are as brave as 
ions. A more peace-loving ruler is required for this province. . . It is hard 
to expect that the pats. of the Punjab being warlike will easily forget the 
wrongs done to them and their leaders. . . ‘Their hearts will be burning with 
resentment as long as martial law is in force. , . The people cannot but 
suspect that the loss of four European lives has enraged the rulers. 


Englishmen, and especially, the rulers and the governing body must know that 


Indians will resent the loss of Indian lives as keenly as Kuropeans do the loss of 
European lives. Of course, Indians cannot retaliate and they should not. The 
law does not permit it. Still, how can the resentment within subside? You 
may ask what is the use of helpless people harbouring anger? ‘There will be no 
danger from them, but we think that to rouse the lion-hearted people of the 


Punjab is not safe in the’ interests of statesmanship, and the present and future 


Well-being of the country. As remedies to put down the unrest, we suggest 
three courses: firstly, the repeal of these cruel laws; secondly, the repeal of the 
Rowlatt law ; third y, the revoking of martial law; and finally, the immediate 
posting of a gentle and loving ruler over the Punjab. Unless, these proposals 
are carried out, there will be no peace in the country ; nor will it be well for the 
Government. The Government should treat the Punjabis as their equals and not 
as strangers inferior to them.. Laws should not be used against them as against 


the people of the south. Though painful, we have said all this, as we cannot 


elp saying it out and feel that we have discharged our duty. It now rests with 
the Government to do what they please. : | 


77. The Godavaripatrika, of the 29th April, 
‘Thirteenth Godavari District publishes portions of the speeches of the President 
Conference. of the -Thirteenth Gidavari District Conference and 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee. 
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78. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Andhravani, of the 3rd yy, 
et )" vrites:—The three hundred millions of Ind” 
revealed the -might of their hearts on the 64), 
April, the Sat,agraha day, and removed the slur cast on the whole nation by the 
repressive laws. . . Awakened the energy hitherto lying dormant in the 
nation has now burst out. . . ‘lhe people cannot tolerate the repressive law, 
which have been a blot on the mutual relations between the rulers and the ruled 
in this country. . . If the authorities had in the people a tithe of their faith ip 
the might of rifles and cannons, there would have been no loss of life in Delhi, 
The authorities deserve every praise for the opportunity they have afforded 
through repressive legislation for the stren thening of union among the people of 
India and for the awakening of their national life. The Hindu-Muhammadan 
problem will never appear again in India. Tbe Government of India should 
represent the prevailing feeling in the country to His Majesty the King-Emperor. 


79. In its leader under this heading, the Andhravani, of the 3rd May, writes 
to the following effect:—Disturbances are more 
common in dependencies than in countries under 
popular governments. The ruling authorities in the former generally resort to 
repression in critical times without realizing that it does not pay. When the 
Punjab Government is incensing the people by applying such punitive measures 
against them as flogzing of men in open streets and throwing bombs from 
eroplanes, it is the duty of the Government of India to stop them. None, 
however fallen, can brook such insults, though Sir Michael O’Dwyer, who is 
well known for his abnormal passion, may have no objection to them. We 
appeal to the Government to display statesmanship at the present critical time 


and strengthen the relations between the rulers and the ruled by conciliatory 
methods. 


80. A correspondent to the Andhravani, of the 3rd May, gives, under this 


ser heading, a review of the circumstances that have 
| — rw led up to the crisis. Many of his observations are 
echoes from the leader of the Kistnapatrika of the 26th April,.noticed in the 
report for the week ending 3rd May 1919, and some articles of the previous issues 
of the Andhrapatrika. The following additions are noted:—. . . What the 
Americans have done among the uncivilised races of the Philippine Islands in 
30 years, the British Government has failed to do in 150 years in India which 
has such ancient civilisation. . . Those broad ideals of renunciation and 
justice which were proclaimed during the war have begun to disappear after 
victory. ‘l'his is but a trait common to materialistic nations. . . At this crisis 
full of despair the Government have rushed through the Council, in two weeks, 
and in the teeth of opposition, the unjust Rowlatt Bills. Is not the short- 
sightedness ot Goverrment the root cause for all the unrest now prevailing in the 
country? ‘To allay the unrest, the Government should follow the advice of the 
Indian Daily News, setting aside all considerations of prestige, repeal the Rowlatt 
Act and cease firing on the people. Brute force and arbitrary measures cannot 
save a country. 


81. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 5th May, writes:—The Maharaja of 


bikanir has approved of the ° Montford’ scheme 
hee seiene and Indian of reforms. -This has greatly disple aaa ieee 0 


the Anglo-Indians. They argue that the Maharaja 
should himself set an example by introducing such bts: Bg his own State, that 


other Native States also should follow suit, and that when the Native States are 
found to have been benefited thereby it would be time enough to introduce them 
in British India. It is no wonder that these ‘ Nabobs’ say so; their only wish is 
to continue their autocracy as long as possible by putting forward such sophisms. 
It is absolutely necessary that all patriotic people of British India as well as of 
the Native States should carry on an incessant agitation in a thoroughly constitu- 
tional manner until the British democratic institutions become firmly establish 


, gitation has already commenced to flow. 
ade = i page . nom eaneny and strengthen ha Seondatbnas of British 
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therefore combine with each other for any common purpose. This has now been - 
proved to be entirely false. The ges of the Rowlatt Bill into law has shown 


that all those who work unselfishly for the welfare of the country, be they 
educated or not, are of one mind. 


82. In a leading article, referring to the resolutions brought up by the axrussnava, 
Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Narasimha Ayyar in the meeting goth Abril 1819, 
of the Madras Legislative Council on the subject of 
_ granting better facilities for the vernaculars being 
used more largely in the meetings of the Council, about the beginning of 
April last, the Kantheerava writes:—It was not that Mr. Narasimha Ayyar 
did not know of the fate that was in store for his three resolutions. ‘Two of them 
were rejected and the third was accepted with an amendment which rendered it 
altogether innocuous. ‘J’he pity of it all is that many of the popular representa- 
tives themselves oppused the resolutions and contrived to bring about their 
rejection. . . In away we are glad that the Honourable Member moved these 
resolutions in the Council because we now know exactly what opinion the Madras 
Government holds on the subject. . . Keally speaking, there is nothing in any 
of the Indian Regulations that would prevent the use of the vernaculars in the 
Legislative Councils. If only the different Provincial Governments would permit 
the vernaculars to occupy their proper place in our administrative system, they 
would at once take the place of English and help to bring about speedy popular 
progress inthis country. . . It is the duty of Government to make the general 
public understand at least the more important features of their administrative 
work, and this they can best accomplish only through the help of the vernaculars. 
It is no use arguing that there is no demand from the public for such information. 
People are undoubtedly anxious to hear such news; and even the unlettered 
among them, try to learn something from the newspapers read out tothem. . . 
Again freedom to use the vernaculars in the Councils would widen the field for 
selection of popular representatives and would remove the stigma that lawyers are 
overwhelmingly predominant in the Legislative Council. It is desirable that 
this problem should be settled once for all before the ‘ Montford’ scheme of 
Reforms is brought into operation. 


83. The Kantheerava, of the 6th May, welcomes the appointment of the ee 
Hon’ble Mr. P. Rajagopala Achariyar as Vice-  ¢th May 1919. 


Two high places conferred Pregident of the Madras Legislative Council, and in 
upon Indians. pointing out that it is for the first time that an 
Indian occupies that place in Madras, trusts that this Presidency will show progress 
during his tenure of office. It also refers witn pleasure to the appointment of 
another Indian—Mr. M. A. Tirunarayana Achariyar—for tbe first time, though 
for a short period, as Official Assignee in Madras, and, seeing that both the high 
posts have fallen to the share of the Brahmanas, asks whether there were no 
suitable non-Brahmanas to occupy the places. 


84. A note in the Yoyakshemam, of the 2nd May, refers to the inconvenience 94xsxxuax, 
| caused to the ryots of the interior parts of the nd May 1919. 
country on account of the scarcity of small coins 
and the consequent difficulty in exchanging notes, points out that according to 
the statement of the Government made in December last coins to the extent of 
nearly sixty-eight crores of rupees should now be in circulation and asks whether 


these new coins have not been found sufficient to be sent to these parts. — 


8h. Referring to the unrest at several important centres in Northern India, 
a note in the Yogakshemam, of the 2ad May, points 2nd May 1919, 
out that difference of opinion exists as to the cause 
of this unrest, and says:—Be the cause what it may, the country has been 
eves and the skill of the Government consists in finding the proper remedy for 
e evil. : : 3 

Referring to the unrest in Northern India and to the proclamation of martial . Maxarau, 
law in Amritsar, Delhi and other places, the Malayali, of the 30th April, observes 0th April 1919. 
that it has to be noted that the unrest is assuming serious proportions., | 

In a note the Samadarsi, of the 8rd May, writes :—Though nothing is heard Ssmanene, 
about the existence of terrible disturbances in the Punjab, it is seen that several rd May 191%. 
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deported and punished, and that martial law has been proclaimed there, 
The Ponjeb ahead have notified that the rule that local news should be 
publishe only after scrutiny by Government, 18 applicable not only to Indian- 
owned papers but to all newspapers there. Lo hold meetings, to conduct marriage 
processions, to walk during nights, and even to hold a gathering of a few friends 
permission of Government is necessary. Hveryone of the many suspected 
citizens and students should report to the authorities whenever they move about. 
The punishment inflicted according to the martial law there is terrible. ‘The 
offenders, be their status what it mav, are, it 1s said, brought on the public roads 
and cruelly whipped. ‘Though the Government are proclaiming day by day that 
the Punjab is calm and quiet, is itt» preserve this calm that those who are devoted 
to the cause of the country are arrested in lots ? 


86. The Manorama, of the 2nd May, expresses satisfaction at the decision of 


the Calicut Municipal Council to hand over the 

The Calieat Municipal management of the Municipal Hospital at Calicut 

Hospital. to Government and at that of the Government to 

retain the medical school at Calicut itself and to establish a new one at 
Coimbatore. 


87. Referring to the Government Order regarding the election of Members 
to the Madras Legislative Council for the term 
ending with the introduction of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms, the Keralz Sanchari, of the 
20th April, points out that it must be Lord Pentland, the ex-Governor of Madras, 
and his Council that must have thought that the holding of the new elections 
before the introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme, a procedure different 
from that adopted by the heads of other provinces, is necessary in Madras, and 
observes that as the reforms will be introduced in the near future, it mill cause 
considerable trouble and loss to those who stand for election. | 


The election to the local 
Legislative Council. 


88. In an article under the heading ‘the Satyagraha movement and the 


= Indian public’, the Wargadarsi, of the 2nd May, 
th +‘ a gn movement and points out that the ignorant people: have been 

i tacit moved to commit excesses by the sweet words of 
some of the leaders, and regrets that as a result thereof the people in general 
have to undergo many a hardship and inconvenience, and: that the amount 
necessary fur maintaining the military will be collected from the poverty-stricken 
people by the imposition of a new tax It is of opinion that the unrest and 
agitation has resulted only in creating mistrust and hatred of the British, and 
that the messages of regret addressed to the people by the leaders as well as the 
meetings convened by them will not in any way help to mitigate the sufferings 
of the people nor to pacify the anger of the administrators, and calls upon the 


people to remember that the present agitation and unrest will in no way tend to 
advance the cause of the Indian reforms. 


89. In the course of an article under the heading ‘ Government _— 

G , | supply’, the Kerala Sanehart, of the 30th Apri, 
ere SOereneeny a 5. out that agriculture is the chief occupation 

of the people in almost all parts of the world, that India, especially Malabar, » 
chiefly an agricultural count 


ry and that water is essential for agriculture, and 


regrets that, while in various parts of India the Government are giving facilities 
to the ryots for havin 


( g a constant supply of water, they have till now neglected 
to do so in Malabar. It is of opinion that the amounts invested by Government 
on railways and water 


“supply have been proving equally lucrative to them and 


that the soil of Malabar is suitable { ducti eer ee 
large scale, and asks why the OF COMENENRS Ogre: Cutie 


Gov t th railways 
should be miserly in spending eeneees THES spend © tinge Guneeey <8 y 


: money f idi f ter to 
cultivators.. The paper then aos =» peers © seman ene SY 


Malabar for want of timely rain 
excellent source for irrigating the 


rs to the failure of this years dry crop 
s, thinks that the Ponnani river will be an 


lands adjoining i invi ttantion of 
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90. Referring to the unrest in Northern India, the Keraleeyabhimani, of the K*xssvasmum, 
30th April, points out that the Satyagraha move- a0th April 1919. 
ment set on foot by Mahatma Gandhi has, in the 
hands of some wicked persons, become « tool for harassing both the Government 
and the people, and observes that we cannot, without shame and regret, even think 
of the disturbances which are a stain on the reputation of Indians and an obstacle 
to thelr progress. 
91. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the Ist May, highly appreciates the acting a ~~ 
A suitable appointment. appointment of the Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Muham- _ 1et May 1919. 
mat Aziz-ud-din Hussain Sahib, 1.8.0., 0.1.8. 0.B.E., 
as the First Member of the Board of Revenue vice the Hon’ble Mr. L. E. Buckley 
on leave, and observes that the appointment has given Muhammadans something 
to be proud of, and will place the whole community under a deep debt of gratitude 
to (tovernment. | | 
We cordially congratulate the Khan Bahadur on this promotion and hope — 
that further advancement may be in store for him 


92. The Mushir i-Dakhan, of the 30th April, referring to the reduction of “°W™tDaxsa™, 
sina ah: iti ue eeatin passages by three big companies, remarks :—Only 80th April 1919. 
P na fares calls for the Zo people think of going to Europe. Therefore 
‘emediate attention of the only these people will be mostly benefited by this 
Railway Board. reduction. But those who travel from place to 
place by railways are not so well off, and the 
majority of them, who are third-class passengers, are poorest of all. It is 
surprising that there bas been no thought of reducing the railway fares. 
Inasmuch as persons going to England have been afforded facilities by the 
reduction of fares, it is naturally followed that railway fares, especially the 
third-class fares, should also be lowered as soon as possible. | 
It is hoped that the Railway Board will turn its attention to the necessity of 
reducing the railway fares and tnereby confer a boou on a large’ number of 
Indians. 


93. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 3rd May, in a lengthy leader on this subject, Jaarpan 1-Rozeaz, 
par writes :—The Muhammadans are being applauded ard May 1019. 

Bind by Europe for the examples of loyalty set by them 

during the war. But it is regrettable to find that some ignorant Northern Indian 

Muhammadans besmirch the fair name of the community by supporting the cause 

of passive resistance, and it is obvious how they have had to suffer for it. It 

has always been the duty of the Jaridah to advise Muhammadans to remain 

absolutely loyal. Muhammadans should remain firm and not be led away by the 

oily tongues of any mischief-mongers lest they suffer like their Northern India 

brethren and bring disgrace upon their reputation for loyalty. 


94. The Yaumi Report, of the 4th May, in an article on this subject, makes sum Berosrr, 
. the following observations:—When the Punjab 4th May 1919. 
The seizure of the Badshayi Government closed the Badshai Mosque at Lahore 
— and took possession of it, we were under the 
impression that it was a mistake which would be rectified by an apology. But it 
snow being argued that the mosque was closed during the Sikh rule, and the 
Government, when handing it over to the Muhammadans, made the stipulation 
that it should remain under Military supervision, and it could be at the discretion 
of the Commander-in-Chief. We deplore at Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s official logic, - 
and content ourselves with the remark that if the law is opposed to religion, it 
should be amended, and that no Government is able to close any mosque. Now 
is the time for the Viceroy to do justice. 


The present unrest in India. 


II].—LEaIsLaTION. # 


95. Referring to the Bill introduced by the Government, making certain Swapssaures, 
alterations in the status and succession of village ag a Apuil 1019. 
officers, @ correspondent to the Swadesamiiran, of 
the 28th April, says:—It is a patent fact that the majority of the village 
Officers are landholders possessing considerable landed property and if, in spite of 
their difficulty in looking to their own avocations properly on account of their 
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holding this office, they lose their liberty and money and wait at the doors of the 
superior officials, it is in view of the status they have and not in view to maka . 
living. Though the present Bill will doubtless benefit them, they are really 
sorry to lose their hereditary right. It is because these officers almost always 
happen to be leading persons in every village, others in the village obey them 
and are loyal to the Government. But those who become village officers under 
the new Bill may not command the same influence and may have to relinquish 
their post soon. We need not dilate on the character and status of those who are 
prepared to take up this office for a salary of less than Rs. 10; for if they do seek 
this office knowing the present high prices of all articles, it may be not because 
they are attracted by the salary, but because théy are actuated by the avarice of 
fleecing money from the ryots. We do not know why any change is contemplated 


in the present state of affairs. which has not the defects noted above. Evep 


regarding educational qualifications the existing village officers do not lack the 
ordinary education if that will do for this post. An inexperienced man, though 
he may be educated, cannot compare, in doing his work, with one who hasa 
hereditary experience in it. 


96. The Swadesamitran, of the 29th April, reproduces in Tamil a contribution 
a to the Simla Times in the form of a dialogue 
he Rowlatt Law. between an Anglo-Indian of the old type anda 
petty Indian merchant, about the effect of this law, which concludes with the 
observation that this dialogue actually took place and invites the attention of the 
Government to two things proved by it, viz., that a mischievous propaganda work 
is being carried on among the people, and that if the Government do not start 
propaganda work themselves to counteract this, the mind of the people will 


become full of misapprehensions and lead to their harbouring rancour. 


Referring to a public — : — held pee at which a 

: uhammadan lady is reported to have condemned 

ea Sm the Rowlatt baa oak se Phe that it was the 

want of union between the Hindus and the Muhammadans that enabled the officials 

to pass the Rowlatt Law, pleaded for such union, the Desabhakian, of the 30th April, 

says :—Lhough the Government of India may plead that the Rowlatt Law isa 

just one, Indian men and women will not pay heed to it. We are sure the 

example of the women of Ajmir will be followed by the women of other places in 

condemning this law. Cannot the Secretary of State for India repeal the law 
listening at least to the prayer of women ? 


97. In the course of an article under the heading ‘the Intermarriage Bill’, 

Mc, Suiits foteccuniens BIN. the Margadarsi, of the 2nd May, points out that, 
although Sati was abolished, widow marriages were 

legalised and the age of Consent Bill was passed, in spite of the protests of the 
people, the Hindu society has not been torn to pieces, as was prophesied by the 
purohits and varnashramadharmites, and tbat the theory that the Government 
shotild not interfere in social and religious matters had a strong hold on the 
people of I:ngland a century ago, and. advocates the passing of Mr. Patel’s Bill 
which does not aim at the curtailment of religious hberty but aims only at the 


granting of freedom to the people to act according to their wishes in the matter 
of marriage. 


ERRATA. 


Report No. 14. 


Page 036, paragraph 30, line 1, for ‘ at? read ‘a’. 
536 - 30 ,, 4, for‘no’ read ‘not’. 
5, 943, line 37, for ‘reforms. The’ read ‘ reforms, the’. 
», 948, paragraph 53, line 14, for ‘ out the’ read ‘ out to the’. 


786 

| Report No. 15. 

) Page 575, paragraph 35, line 17, for ‘It is’ read ‘If it is’. 
Report No. 16. | 

Page 606, paragraph 34, line 9, for ‘to honour’ read ‘ honour’. 


Report No. 17. | 


Page 634, paragraph 7, line 7, for ‘ prohited’ read ‘ prohibited’. 
,, 636 - 11 rae _ *10th’ insert ‘11th’. 
636 ‘i 11, in the third line of the marginal note, inseré ‘ 11th’ 
after ‘10th’. 
646 - 40, line 4, for ‘ the Satyagrahi’ read ‘a Satyagrahi’. 
647 7 41 ie ee reports :—Maharaja’ read a 


— —_— ii — __ 


9) 


99 
9 


maharaja ’. 
», 648 ‘9 44 (24, delete aa after ‘ danger ’. 
,, 649 99 45 ,, 6, or ‘ Conference’ read § confirms / 


on No. 18. 


Page 693, paragraph 94, line 25, for ‘ now ’ read ‘not’. 

», 99 3 » 94 - 25, , for ‘away’ read ‘any’. 
693 9 94 ,, 27, for * Congress League’ read ‘ Congress— 
League’. , 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


IT.——-H ome ADMINISTRATION. 
(ad) Education. ? 


1. In concluding an article under the heading ‘ Official Discipline’, Justice, 

of the 13th May, remarks :—‘‘ Any one who reads 
Educational Conferences a8 the addresses and the speeches delivered at the 
political gatherings. so-called Educational Conferences is bound to come 
to the conclusion that these are nothing less than political gatherings disguised 
under a different name whereat public servants may freely gather under the 
shelter of the disguise, discuss politics and criticise the powers-that-be. It is 
time that the authorities awakened to the truth and forbade their servants from 
attending such gatherings. Official discipline demands the prohibition and good 
Government. invites it.” 


(4) General. 


2. In writing under the heading ‘ Martial law and no D—D nonsense’, 
the South Indian Mail, for the week ending 5th May, 
states :—‘* The Indian people are thoroughly un- 
armed and it does not redound to the credit of the true instinct of warriorship that 
they should be subjected to the attack of aeroplanes and machine-guns. Such an 
uncivilised and brutal step would expose the Government before the eyes of the 
world, to the consideration that the bureaucracy in their undiluted pursuit of 
their own interests, are bent upon treating the people of this country as no better 
than mere chattel. The Imperial Government and some of the Provincial 
Governments have been publishing their accounts of the incidents and it is well 
known that the people and their representatives regard all of them as only 
one-sided. It is painfully deplorable that the accounts published by some of the 
Indians who, by their position, are eminently fitted to do so are completely 
ignored. It is undoubted that the situation is critical and it is bound to be more 
so unless some effective remedy is sought to be applied.” 


In an article under the heading ‘ The Present Situation ’ the j Nationalist, for the 


Martial law in tho Punjab. 


Justion, 
Madras, 
13th May 1919. 


Sours Innis 
Mar, 


Madura, 
5th May 1919. 


Barrovazzsr, 


week ending 11th May, says :—Every day the situation is developing from bad to 11th May 1619. 


worse in India, more particularly in the Punjab. In this province martial law yet 
continues. Martial law must have a justification. No civilised Government in 
the world should declare martial law until a state of open rebellion exists. 
Whether at any time during the recent events a state of rebellion did exist in 
Punjab the Government owes it to the public to explain. They have once used 
the expression and as executive needs demand a preliminary acquiescence on the 
part of the people, we must be prepared temporarily to accept the Government’s 


declaration. That at one time there was a state of open rebellion cannot be a 


ground for the continuance of martial law. It must be a fact that a state of open 
rebellion does exist at every moment that martial law is in force. The 
authorities have never maintained that there is open rebellion in Punjab yet! 
ak We appeal to Lord Chelmsford once more that physical force cannot rule 
a civilised country for long with any benefit either to the rulers or the ruled. 
Those who exercise the force may, for a while, feel a glow of triumph, but that 
glow can never have the satisfaction of having done the right and therefore can 
never give real peace even to the possessor of the highest physical power. So in 
the name of peace, for which England righteous England has poured out her blood 
‘and treasure, we request her representative to stay the hand of repression and 
once more establish in India British right. ” 


In a leader under the heading ‘Peace, order and good Government in the 
Punjab’, the Karnataka, of the 14th May, states :—‘‘ The Government would have 


us believe that the Punjabis or, to be more accurate, the people of some parts of 


Karwarara, 
Bangalore City, 
14th May 1919. 
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that province, are rebels and revolutionaries whose conduct has called forth step, 
meusures. Certainly no one can accuse the authorities of squeamishness in the 
application of force to put down the so-called revolutionary movement. They 
have taken vigorous (shall we say rigorous ?) steps to impress the people with 
the fact that Paz Britannica is not to be trifled with. . . One particular 
incident connected with these meaures affords matter for reflection to thoughtfy} 
people. It is the throwing of bombs on crowds as an effective means of 
dispersing them. We read about German anarchists throwing bombs on thei; 
owa townspeople: but the Punjab Government have gone further for quite a 
good purpose, and thrown them from aeroplanes on crowds. .. For the first 
time in the history of British Rule in India, if not the very first time in British 
history, the British Government has resorted to the expediency of throwing bombs 
on the common people from an aeroplane in order to put down their rebellions 
spirit, if one must use such an expression to people who, only the other day, had 
received a certificate of character from their ruler. Such an achievement must 
be noted to the credit of the authorities in the Punjab; and the wonder is why it 
did not occur to those responsible for public safety in Ireland, to resort to this 
effective method of dealing with rebel crowds, when the danger apprehended from 
them was a hundredfold greater than in India. It is, of course, understood 
that no harm befell peaceful people, or if it did, it was due to some ‘ unfortunate 
accident’. But we should not anticipate the veracious historian on these 
points. To make the history of the event more impressive, and therefore more 
valuable, the Government may engage an artist to prepare true sketches of 
scenes connected with the suppression of the rebellion, and these sketches 
may be printed as pictures in authorised school books sold by the million in the 
Punjab as well as in other parts of India. An official communiqué, though 
good in its own way, might prove rather bland and not give a stirring account of 
the heroic conduct of public servants in dealing with Indian mobs under trying 
circumstances. And we are afraid that the representatives of the peuple might, 
by reason of a sneaking regard for popular rights and liberties, prove too wrong- 
headed to appraise the official version at its proper worth. We therefore venture 
to ask for an international committee to submit an authentic report on what we 
shall agree to call the ‘ Punjab Rebellion’, if that expression will please the 
authorities. . . Let the world, including the heart of the British Empire, 
know the whole truth about the occurrences in the Punjab, and see what methods 
have been followed and are still being followed by the authorities to give the 
people the benefits of peace, order and good government.” 


3. In an article under the heading ‘ Repression in Excelsis,’ the West 


= Coast Bulletin, of the 9th May, observes :—“ It 
i tor a te of India and seems that, in-the Opinion of the men in power, 

P ; repression is a twin brother to all reforms, other- 
wise why should there be such a vigorous display of the ‘ big stick’ while 
statesmen in England are contemplating upon the ways and means of setting 
India on the road to full responsible Government? Undoubtedly, there is deep 
unrest throughout the country but repression is scarcely the remedy for it. The 
evil of deportations-and internments will ultimately recoil on the heads of the 
authors thereof, without in the least satisfying the discontents. . . In the 
name of law and order, the Government are prepared to go to any length. The 
preparations of the (jovernment and their precaution would indicate that the 


country is ripe for rebellion, though not for self-rule!! Is this the picture that 
India has to offer to the world at the end of the war.” 


_ 4. The Karnataka, of the 10th May, observes :—‘ The present is a time of 


The Afghan menace. renovation of states and nations. At such « time, 
; it is in one way helpful that a sickly member of the 
family of states should lay bare his poisonous potentialities, so that he too may be 


brought under regenerative influences and made healthy—not for his sake only, 

sake of his neighbours. No one in his senses would advocate 
on the part of any Power. ‘There 
states and no more annihilation of nationalities. 
must bea continuous campaign to establish civilized Govert- 
where it does not exist now so that the rest of the world may 


but also for the 


to-day a campaign of territorial acquisition 
should be no more annexation of 
But surely there 


ment in couutries 
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five in safety. A people distracted by dynastic feuds and left to the tender mercies 
of royal adventurers in every generation will do no credit and will give no peuce 
to our civilization.” 


5. Justice, of the 10th May, in concluding an article on this subject, 
Unrest in the Punjab. remarks :—‘‘ News from the frontier is meagre, 
but if one thing is certain it is that the Amir has 
thrown down the gauntlet. In seeking to divert for the present the personal 
danger in which he is placed, he is forcing upon himself consequences of far 
more serious import than what he is threatened with by his hostile subjects. . . 
A handred thousand Afghans and several hundred guns, what are they before the 
millions of Britons who have not yet doffed their khaki, armed and’ equipped 
in the most modern style and supported by ordnance which will be a revelation 
to the Afghan army? The Amuir’s invasion of the Punjab is a mad project for 
which he and his followers will have to pay dearly. ” 


6. The West Coast — of 13th May, writes :—‘‘ We see that 
shatma Gandhi has thoughts of renewing his 

Mr. Gandhi and Satyagraha. Satyagraha movement ! His ‘soul force’ i de- 
generated into brute force, and, with the ruin this soul force has wrought still 
before him, it is indeed surprising that Mr. Gandhi has not revised his views. 
Indeed, this Satyagraha has become, to borrow the language of Artemus Ward, an 
‘emfatic noosance,” and we think that no modern government can tolerate it. 
We can very well understand a band of educated extremists breaking the civil 
laws and suffering the penalty without themselves assuming the militant attitude, 


but recent events have shown that the masses have understood Satyagraha as 
Duragraha.” 


7. Justice, of the 16th May, says:—“It is strange that while admitting the 
full foree of the arguments advanced in favour of 
Bom and = the communal representation for the non-Brahmans of 
: NRE Madras and recognising their grievances to be 
genuine, the Government of India suggest a remedy of which the utter uselessness 
has been pointed out in these columns and elsewhere a thousand times. . . Is 
it because the Brahmans of this Presidency are determined not to be forced into 
an electorate of their own that the present compromise is proposed? Yes, the 
influence of the Brahmans is potent and pervasive. In Madras they are the rulers 
and the agitators, and they have brought even the Government of Inaia within 
the sphere of their influence ; otherwise we could not account for the complete 
and studied exclusion from the Franchise Committee of non-Brahmans and the 
inclusion in it of so pronounced a Madras Brahman as Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, 
the advocate in the Imperial Legislative Council of Brahman oligarchy. 
With him and Mr. Surendaranath Bauerje, another Brahman, on the Franchise 
Committee, it was too much to expect that body to arrive at any other conclusion ; 
and the committee and the Government, which latter, while laying down the 
true proposition that ‘numbers count for little in India at present against social, 
educational, and especially religious superiority which has behind it the sanction 
of centuries’ would still not allow the non-Brahmans to have their own 
electorates, have alike denied justice to the non-Brahmans of Madras in a matter 
of supreme concern to them at this moment.” 


Jusricz, 
10th May 1919. 


13th May 1919. 


Justi ce, 


16th May 1919. 
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DesaBHaxrTaN, 
Madras, 
Sth May 1919. 


Dravipas, 


8th May 1919. 


Dravipasz, 
Madras, 
9th May 1919. 


Hrapu Nesay, 
Madras, 
13th May 1919. 


VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Foreian Potitics. 


8. Expressing regret at the news that 420 policemen were killed dur; 

te ; : : riot that occurred in Paris on the lst May toi 

A riot in Paris. the Desabhakian, of the 8th idem, remarks :—{¢ ;, 

not known why President Poincaire did not introduce martial law at the place 

where such a serious riot occurred. We think he 1s not a good statesman in that 

he has not the capacity to introduce martial law, the moment there are signs of 

a riot! He could have proved a@ better statesman, if he had learnt his lessoy 

from Sir Michael O’Dwyer! We recommend to President Poincaire that he may, 
hereafter at least, deem Sir Michael to be his political preceptor. 


9. Referring, with regret, to the news that the machinations of the present 

Amir of Afghanistan are likely to cause serious 
The Afghan trouble. disturbances and dangerous unrest in the North. 
West Frontier. the Draviian, of the 8th May, points to the present situation 
in the Punjab under the martial law and the daily arrest of itionists and the 
suppression of tlrose interfering with the safety of the public, and, laying stress 
on the necessity of the Government taking all possible measures to put down 
agitators, appeals to the people to co-operate with Government at this critical 
juncture, caring for the welfare of the country. 

The Pravidan reverts to this subject, in its issue of the 9th May, and referring 
to the news about the decision of the Amir to invade India, says:—The 
present Amir is evidently unaware of the efficiency of the British Government, 
the strength of their forces and their modern weapons of war! Perhaps he thinks 
that it will do if he sends two guns! We need not dilate on the result of his 
starting a war unnecessarily. 


In a leader dwelling on the proceedings of tke Ma)jlis-ul-ulama recent! 
en Afehan teoubls held at Tanjore, the Swadesamitran, of the 12t 
5 : May, characterises the first resolution passed therein 
expressing regret at the conduct of the new Amir of Afghanistan in having begun 
a war without realising the hardships that may result therefrom to his own 
country and India, as an important one, and appreciating the action of the majlis 
in having set an example to Muslim community at this juncture, observes :— 
Though the Afghan army will eventually sustain only a defeat if it should invade 
India which is at present specially strong in military resources and moder 
weapons, it 1s certain that, until the termination of the war, many will have to 
suffer hardships. ‘There is no provocation at all for the Amir to begin a war all 
at once. We request all people to note the attitude of the majlis in advising the 
Amir not to enter into war, and to stand firm in their convictions in the future. 
Referring to the communiqué issued by His Excellency the Viceroy detailing 
the state of affairs in the north-western frontier and calling upon the people to 
co-operate with the Government at this juncture, the Hindu Nesan, of the 13th 
May, observes :—This is not the time for the people to keep aloof. Every loyal 
citizen should co-operate with the Government, and sinking petty differences 
secure the restoration of peaceful conditions. It is highly detestable that the 
Amir should have blindly and haughtily set about dving mischief yielding to the 
words of others. It is certain that the united mental strength of the loyal Indians 
will stand our British rulers in good stead and crush the audacity of the Amir. 


10. The Desabhaktan, of the 13th May, observes :—Mr. Lloyd George, the 
Mr. Lloyd George. present Prime Minister in England, owes his position 
to Lord Northcliff and his papers. On account of 


Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Northcliff, the latter 
pers to oust the former from his seat. The Weebly 


a misunderstanding between 
seems to be setting up his pa 
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Despatch has begun to write that Mr. Lloyd George should vacate his seat and 
every paper will hereafter begin to revile him. It is, therefore, rather doubtful if 
Mr. Lloyd George will continue in hie office for a long time. 3 


11. Referring to the final terms of peace prepared by the allied countries 
and offered to the German representatives, the 
Swadesamitran, of the 12th May, observes :— When 
countries are readjusted according to these stipulations, the allied powers will 
become stronger than before and the Germans who unjustly dragged the world 
into war will get crippled. The League of Nations will act as a kind of check 
on the Allies using their new strength in avaricious directions. As even the 
minor States comprising it kave an equal status with the larger ones in decidin 
questions coming up before the League, it may be an impossible affair for the 
peace of the world to be disturbed again. But,it is not clear what has been done 
to relieve the distress of the different communities in the world. 


12. The Andhrapatrika, of the 6th May, publishes in Telugu the memorandum 
of Mr. Tilak to the President of the Peace Confer- 
ence urging the right of India for self-determination, 
and observes in its leader under this heading that 
the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme is against the principle of self-determination, 
that a free and self-governing India would be a source of strength to the British 
Empire and the peace of the world, while a weak and dependent India would 
defeat the objects of the Peace Conference by being a cause of constant jealousy 
and war among the bigger powers, that Germany had an eye‘on India, that 
Japan is trying to capture India’s commerce, and that the Reforms Scheme should 
be improved in accordance with the principle of self-determination which the 
National Congress and the Moslem League demand and which the League of 


Peace terms. 


Lokamanya and the Peace 
Conference. 


Nations proposes to apply to the colonies of the enemy powers. India, the paper 


adds, must have self-government and commercial freedom. 


13. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 6th May, writes:— .. . 
It is but proper that Persia which ‘has so com- 
mendably preserved her neutrality during the war 


receives the right of self-determination. But who will listen to the wishes of the 
weak ? 


14. In the course of a lengthy leader referring to the recent disturbances in 
ee the Punjab, the stringent measures adopted by 
whe peee situation and the ~Govyernment to suppress the same and the serious 

as a ARpnenniae. developments in te political situation in Afgha- 
nistan, the Sampad Abhyudaya, of tlie 12th May, writes :—The state of the affairs 
in the Punjab has become deplorable. The British traditions of justice have been 
banished from the country and the Government of that Province has become an 
absolute autocracy. Thoughtful people say that the Government of India should 
bestow careful consideration on the present situation and adopt such measures as 
would strengthen the bonds of affection between the people and the Government. 
Some are of opinion that since Egypt, Turkey and Persia have been brought 
under control, these disturbances have now been created by the British only with 
@ view to annex Afghanistan to the British Empire and thus become the rulers of 
the entire Moslem world. This is an unmitigated lie. The British Empire has 
grown because of British justice and not of their greed for land. Several countries 
waged war with her on their own initiative and when defeated contibuted to the 
expansion of the Empire. lf the Amir Amanullah Khan should listen to the evil 
advice of .his courtiers and, without following the example of his father, declare 
war against the British, Afghanistan, too, may perhaps come to be annexed to the 
aot Empire. But the British people cannot certainly be held responsible 

or it. 

_ Referring to the same subject the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 13th May, 
writes:—The Amirs Abdul Rahiman and Habbibullah Khan were far-seeing 
statesmen. But the present Amir Amanulla Khan does not seem to have fully 
measured either the strength of his own army or that of the British Government. 


Persia and self-determination. 


Swapucsaurruas, 
18th May 1919. 


AMDMRAPATRIEA, 
Madras, 
6th May 1919. 


ANDERAPATEIKA, 
Madras, 
6th May 1919. 


Sampap 
ABHTUDAYA, 


M . 
12th May i919. 


SamraD 
ABHYuUDATA, 


13th 


In consideration of the friendly relations maintained by the two previous Amirs, | — 


the Government of India were paying them an annual subsidy of Rs. 183 lakhs, 


May 10M. 
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but from the conduct of the present Amir and his Sirdars it looks as if he would 
forfeit not only that large sum but also his country. . . The resources of the 
British are immense. ‘They have recently defeated Germany and other hostij, 
countries and today by dint of their righteousness they stand unrivalled not on! 
in Europe but throughout the whole world. ‘hey are moretruthful, righteous anq 
democratic than any other nation. Though the Anglo-Indians have been exhibit. 
ing extreme selfishness the British people have not allowed them to have it their 
own way. It is to be regretted that the Amir Amaulla Khan is making attempts 
to wage war with such a mighty Power as tho British. Afghanistan has hitherto 
been an independent country, but by this war it is feared that the independence 
of the country will be seriously imperilled. Some are of opinion that if a war 
should break out in less than a month’s time Afghanistan would be annexed to the 
British Empire, and to us that view does not appear to be unreasonable. 
Referring to tne same subject, the Kantheerava, of the 15th May, writes :—By 
diverting the infuriated Sirdars of hisarmy against India the Amir has, as it were, 
taken a leap from the frying pan into the fire. The Amir can very well gauge 
the result, of this war by the results of the previous Afghan wars. On the death 
of an Amir or Badshah and during the early part of his successor’s reign it is 
usual for the people to revolt in all Moslem countries of old. The British arm 
which has already occupied the Afghan frontiers in strength will certainly not fail 
to teach a sound lesson to the Afghans. Having had a good training in the use 
of bombs, machine guns, etc., during the four years of the European war, even 
the Indian troops will be able to give a good account of themselves, as was 
evidenced by the skill with which they coped with the recent disturbances. If 
the Amir considers that these disturbances have given the Afghans a fitting 
opportunity for.an invasion of India, let bim also know that those very disturb- 
ances have also enabled the Government to proclaim martial law for their 
. suppression and keep themselves ready for eventualities. ‘Thus it is that some 
times good comes out of evil. Against an army of 40,000 Afghans there is an 
army of 41,000 Afridis and Mahamunds ready to face the enemy. If the Amir is 
far-sighted, he will not go in for this invasion. It is now the duty of the people, 
as well as their leaders, to stand by the Government, to strengthen their hands 
and be helpful to them. 
anen I 15. The Malabar slam, of the 2nd May, has a very long article on ‘“ Why 
and May 1919. Why ‘Turkey joined the Turkey joined the central’ powers.” The writer 
central powers. ' Shaikh M. H. Kidwayi defends Turkey’s action and 
tries to make out that England was not sufficiently 
etraightforward or sympathetic in her transactions with Turkey. 
16. The Jartduh-t-‘ioegar, of the 7th May, publishes without comment 


| translation of the news of the unrest in Afghanistan 
Greet neneet in AGERE: reported by the Associated Press correspondent. 
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Marasan Istanu, 


Janipan-1-Rosc ar, 


7th May 1919. 


11.—Homs ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) Police. 


17. In the course of an article under the heading ‘ The freedom of citizens 


peels oT dealing with the order rted to have been issued 
a z = intervention in Travan- by the Commissioner of Police, Travancore, insist- 
- ing on police surveillance at public meetings held 
in support of claim for equality of civic rights, the Malayali, of the 7th May, 
discourages creation of trouble by police intervention and makes the following 
observations regarding the C.{.D. in British India :—Almost all the disturbance 
in British India have occurred through the agency of the C.I.D. It is the advent 
of the C.I.D. that is responsible for the creation of mutual hatred between the 
Government and the people and has given occasion to unceasing unrest in the 


country. 
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(ec) Jails. 


18. Referring to the appointment of a committee to investigate into the jail 
The Jail Committee, administration, the Swadesamitrax, of the 10th May; 


ohserves:—It is appropriate that an experienced 


Bw anmasrrasn, 
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rson like Sir Alexander Cardew has been a pointed as President of this committee. 
Bat the reasons for appointing Mr. Durai Raja, who was a vakil in M adura, as a 


member thereof are not apparent. His name would not have been heard of by. 


many before Doctor Varadarajulu Nayudu’s case. It is not known why, in 
choosing a member from this Presidency, the name of Diwan Bahadur P. Kesava 
Pillai, who evinced a special interest in the jail administration and was instru- 
mental in slightly alleviating the hardships suffered by the inmates of prisons, 
did not strike the Government. Perhaps they have forgotten his good work on 
the Forest Committee. However it may be, let us hope that, as a result of this 


committee’s inquiry, the jail administration will come to be conducted in a 


benevolent manner. ‘I'he methods obtaining in England and America to improve 
the character of the inmates of prisons are highly spoken of. Reform is quite 
necessary 1M the direction of separating habitual criminals from those that get 
into prison accidentally and in the treatment accorded to women and political 
prisoners. In other countries, political prisoners are considered to have committed 
an offence with due regard to their conscience and treated accordingly. But here 
no distinction is made between them and other offenders. We hope that the 
committee will investigate into all these points. 

The Dravidan, of the 12th May, reproduces the sentiments of Justice of 
the 9th idem on this subject appreciating the personnel of the committee and 
expressing the view that nothing will be gained by making the life of prisoners 
too hard and that it is desirable to classify prisoners into two or three groups and 
ive them different treatment, keeping them apart from each other, though it 
may be hard to base this classification on the offences committed by them 


Referring to the appointment of Mr. Dorai Raja of Pudukkottai as a 
member of the Jail Commission, the Manorama, of 
the “th May, doubts whether he is experienced 
enough in jail administration though he is connected with the administration of 
Pudukkottai, and observes that inasmuch as there are only a few non-official 
members in the Commission, Diwan Bahadur Kesava Pillai, who, as a member of 
the local Legisiative Council, had tried in various ways to improve the jail 
administration ought to have been appointed as a member of the Commission. 


(d) Education. © 


19. Referring to the attempts made to start a separate university in Baroda, 
as has been done in Mysore and’ Hyderabad, the 
Dravidan, of the 5th May, remarks that both in 
British India and the Native States great attention is paid only to the development 
f higher education, and, pointing out that it is primary and secondary education 
that needs support, observes :—It is this education that has not properly spread 
in proportion to the population of our country and it is this that is required for 
he agriculturists, industrialists, merchants, etc., most of whom do not go in for 
higher education. ‘The common people do not go in sufficiently even for primary 
ducation, as there are not adequate facilities for it. So it behoves the Govern- 
nent to see that all the people in the country get educated. Itis not fair to 
encourage*higher education, which is serviceable only toa few. ‘The education 
imparted according to the present system resembles a high building raised without 
itrengthening the foundation. Just as such a building is likely to come down 
on and cause misery, this education too 1s likely to make it impossible for all 
people to have equal privileges and to cause riot and other mischief. | 


20. The Dravidan, of the 3rd May, publishes a long communication from 
A the pen of a correspondent, in which the following 
oe ag to the Government observations find place among others:--It is the 

ut iMadras and the ‘Director of —_ : | Ze 
Publ opinion of many cultured men and expert politicians 

ublic Instruction. 

that the cause of India having lost her former 
preatness and civilization is the fact that some who considered themselves to 
long to a high order by reason of their birth kept the majority of the people 
nmersed in ignorance.. Though the Government have realized their duty, they 
“ave been bewildered by the machinations of these hard-hearted people, who 


“88 noisy as the crows, and they are.not able to do anything. There is no 


The Jail Commission. 
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denying the fact that India is the most backward of all countries in point of 
education. The Government complain that education has not made adequate 
progress in the country in proportion to the huge expenditure incurred by them, 
The chief cause for education not spreading in the northern parts is the obstinag 
of the people and that for its stagnation in the south, is the wily ways of the 
haughty Brahmans and some Vellala Saivites who are in league with them. These 
create all manner of obstacles in the way of the lower classes getting educated 
fearing it will make them rebel against continuing to be slavishly obedient to 
them. Ninety-five per cent of the Indians in the Educational Department in thi, 
Presidency are Brahmans. Though these have flocked into Government officg, 
with the desire of amassing money, they discharge their duties In such a manner 
as to safeguard their birthrights. Their excesses in the Educational department 
know no bounds. These Brahman Supervisors and Inspectors do not explain to 
the Panchamas and other depressed classes the benefits conferred by the 
Government on those classes. They do not inspect the Panchama schools and, if 
by chance they happen to inspect a solitary one, they report that it is not properly 
conducted and does not deserve any Government aid and see that it is abolished, 
All this is well known to the Government and yet the state of affairs has not yet 
beer remedied. . . Most of those who plead for the improvement of the mother 
tongue learn it only upto the fourth standard in elementary schools and then leam 
Sanskrit. Such Brahmans, of whom there are a good number in the Educational 
Department, begin tv examine the students in schools, primary and seconda 
and also colleges in their vernaculars and thereby cause great harm to those 
vernaculars. Though the head of the Educational Department, who knows only 
English and who is ignorant of the vernaculars, appoints these people without 
knowing their worth, what to say of these Brahmans, who knowing full well that 
they are wanting in the knowledge of the varnaculars compete for and accept 
these posts! Will the Government hereafter at least appoint non-Brahmans with 
a knowledge of the vernaculars for posts of inspecting officers, such as Supervisors 
and Sub-Assistant, Assistant and Circle Inspectors? We understand that the 
Government propose to send three Indians from the Educational Department to 


‘England every year to learn the new method of teaching. If this is true, we 


request the new Governor and the Director of Public Instruction to put their heads 
together and select three non-Bralhmans in the department, without yielding to 
partiality or recommendations. Non-Brahmans are very few in this department 
and we can swear that even these few are not adequatelv remunerated for their 
work. The root of all this is the tactics played by the Brahmans immediately 
next to the head of this department. Even now these Brahmans will try and see 
that the selection is confined to Brahmans and advance many reasons therefor. 
They may point out that those competent to go to England should have taken the 
degree of M.A., because there is no non-Brahman with that degree in the depart 
ment. And again they may say that only young men can go because hundreds 
of Brahmans are entering the department every year while the non-Brahmans 
find it very difficult to get into the department and even if they do, they are kept 
down as being inefficient. The Civil List issued by the Government contains, 


' very few non-Brahman names among the inspectorat:. For example, we know of 


one Mr. Govindaraja Mudaliyar who is still a Sub-Assistant Inspector, in spite of 


. his good work. Such is the case with Mr. Parthasarathi Nayakar too. 


S. G. Daniel again continues still an Assistant Inspector of schools though he has 
published two readers for the elementary schuols. If a Brahman had written then, 
he would have become a CircleInspector and the whole Presidency would have 
been flooded with those readers. Which non-Brahman would like to enter the 
department in the face of so many difficulties ? Considering all these facts, it i 
the duty of the Government to choose the persons they intend to send to Knglap 
from the aforesaid non-Brahmans, even by compelling them if necessary. 


21. Appreciating the efforts made by the Mysore Darbar to improve rs 

education of the depressed classes, as seen from 'Wé 

Ph ieee of the depressed report of the Raunationdl Depattment for 1917-18, 
; and the instruction issued by the Darbar to 
officials that the improvement of the education of these classes should be deem 

to be the improvement of the State, the Desabhaktan, of the 8th May, obsert 
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that, if the Government in British India also take a similar interest in the progress 
of the depressed classes, India will surely attain an eminent position soon. 


Remarking that the work of Mr. Paddison who has been placed ‘on special 
duty to find -out the present condition of the 
depressed classes will not be productive of much 
benefit unless those that surround him and assist him perform their duties justly 
and sincerely, the Dravidan, of the 5th May. observes :—It is likely Mr. Paddison 
will have some members to help him ia his work and we would suggest the 
desirability of choosing such assistants from among those communities that are in 
favour of the amelioration of the depressed classes. Mr. Paddison should also 
secure the help of some gentlemen belonging to the depressed classes so as to 
complete his work. It is usual for a few to gain influence under the Government 
by making it appear that it is orly they that take an interest in the advancement 
of these classes. The Government should no longer encourage such false patriots 
and should act justly. So we offer a timely suggestion to the Government. 


22. The Dravidan, of the 7th May, reproduces the remarks of the Justice of 
Se es Oe the 6th idem onthe proposal of the Government 

Agrioultar to establish agricultural middle schools for 

improving the agricultural education in the country. | 


23. The Swadesamitran, publishes in Tamil, in its issue of the 8th May, the 

: .-., address delivered by Rao Bahadur K. V. Ranga- 
a ee eee Ayyangar as the President of this Conference 
| held at ‘T'richinopoly on the same date and also the 
address of the Chairman of the Reception Committee in its issue of the 9th idem. 


24. Quoting an observation of Lord Haldane that men and women in the 
The present system of world should have a good education which would 
eaten make them helpful to others even to the extent of 
making a sacrifice, the Deggbhaktan, of the 12th 
May, remarks:—If education is imparted in England on this principle, the 
materialistic actions of the Englishmen will mostly cease to be. In ancient India 
education was given so as to make one imbibe the virtues of benevolence and 
sacrifice. We neéd not say that the cause of the Indians having become atheistic 
and gone down is the absence of the above characteristics in the present system 
of education. We have often observed that this system avdales jealousy, 
insubordination and rudeness and we repeat it again. 


The depressed classes. 


Educational Conference. 


25. The Swadesamitran, of the 13th May, publishes in Tamil the abstract of Swapessmsenam, 


a contribution to the Social Reformer of Bombay b 

The Rowlatt Law in schools. 4, (, F. Andrews about the decision of the made 
of schools and colleges in Lahore to introduce Rowlatt Law as a regular lesson 
therein and comments on this decision in the following strain: —The Indians will 
surely think that this decision is prejudicial to the educational system itself and 
is likely to result in mischief. When the Rowlatt Law becomes a compulsory 
subject of instruction in schools, will the popular opinion about it be explained 
side by side with the Government’s view ? Is it a sound policy to give one-sided 
picture of a subject to the students? Need we detail the consequences ofa 
measure introduced by compulsion? Will it not foster flattery and pretensions 
as pointed out by Mr. Andrews? The result will be just the opposite of what is 
expected. We hope that Sir Sankaran Nayar, the Educational] Member of the 
Government of India, will note this. 


26. In its leader under this heading, the Azdhrapatrika, of the 12th May, 
writes :—The system of education in our country 

- is opposed to the very object of education. . . 
The Indian nation can have no vitality, unless this lifeless system is changed. . 
The Government may believe that it will be as useless to spend any large 
amount of money for the promotion of music as for the promotion of the Ayurvedic 
system of medicine. It is doubtful how far the Government with its. little apti- 
tude for oriental arts believes in the utility of promoting eastern music. Though 
it has been long since universities were established in India, no attempts have 
been made to teach music ih schools and colleges. Even in the reply of the 


Training in music. 
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Madras Government to the memorial of the Narasapur Peoples’ Association oy 
the subject of music, mention has been mae only of girls’ schools and not of 


. boys’. 


27. The Durbar, of the 1st May, writes on this subject: —The schoolmaster 

of Board Schools spend much of the time that the 
ought to devote to the teaching of boys, in other 
ways, so much so that the education of boys in those schools is neglected and the 
attendance in them is very poor ‘I'he attendance registers are often fabricated. 
When the inspecting officers visit the schools the schoolmasters go about from house 
to house and collect boys in order to show to the officers a large attendance. The 
Supervisors are not unaware of this fasie play. They see to the filling up of 
their diaries in some way but do not honestly carry out their official duties. ‘The 
schoolmaster is paid Rs. 10 or Rs. 12 2 month and this is a hardship. How could 
a schoolmaster, whose pay is so very low. refrain from seeking other means of 
eking out his livelihood ? His pay should be raised to Rs. 20 at least. The 
Government officers do not discharge their duties properly. The Supervisor 
thinks that his duty is done when he has visited a school. Heis the guest of 
the schoolmaster and as such overlooks the faults of the latter. ‘lhe authorities 
should reduce the number of schvols in charge of a Superviser and see that he 
does his work of supervision properly. Another evil is that even the low pay 
of schoolmasters is not paid to them regularly. This is a great stain in the 
administration of local boards. The gumastas in the Board’s office do not 
attend to the pay bills unless they are paid their mamu/s by schoolmasters. The 
schoolmasters suffer much by being required to pay these mamuls and by their 
hospitality to the inspecting officers. T'le Government are now taking some 
pains to spread education though they plead want of funds for the introduction of 
free and compulsory education. . . The Government may establish local 
committees and see that through them the schools are well managed. 


2%. Referring to the School-Final re-examination in a few Northern districts, 


iol the Durbar, of the 1st May, says that the interval 
School-Final re-examination. allowed to the candidates is so short that those who 


Board schools. 


had gone to their native places may not know within such short period the order 
directing a re-examination, for all villages do not get newspapers, and some 


villages do not get the post more than once or twice a week. ‘The paper hears 
that the questions leaked out in the Southern districts and in Madras also. It 
recommends that a separate average may be fixed for the five districts in which a 
re-examination is to be held. It does not appear well, says the paper, that the 
students should be made to suffer for the fault of the printers of question papers. 


29. The Sadcshabhimant, of the Sth May, writes :—A committee consisting of 


> ( Ss ° ' . 
Agricultural Middle Schools. the Officers of the Departments of Industries and 


Edneation was appointed by Government to discuss 
and report as to the centres at which agricultural middle schools could be opened. 


The committee has submitted several curious recommendations. To the question 
as to where two such schools may be opened the committee has replied that for 
such schools to grow it is necessary that the teachers thereof should be selected 
from the local agricultural communities, so that they may command their respect. 
We wonder whether the Government have accepted this novel recommendation. 

It is the intention of this committee that these schools should not be opened 
in places where such teachers will not be available. . . Whenin June 191728 
conference was held at Simla to discuss this very subject, Sir Claude Hill said in 
the course of his speech that it was not desirable to open new schools without 
having trained teachers beforehand. The present committee has gone a step 
further in recommending that such schools should be opened only after obtaining 
teachers from castes which are in close touch with the agricultural communities. 
Although these principles may appear reasonable at first sight, we do not see why 
the caste of the teacher should be a test for his selection. Joes a teacher become 
unsuitable merely because he belongs to a higher caste? If so, why does not the 
(Jovernment adopt this principle in respect of the other sections of education as 
well? Why does not this idea occur to the Government when they bring inferior 
teachers from Engisud aad place them above the local men, however highly 


@ 
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educated they may be? When the Government themselves are anxious to open 


two such schools, is it not cruel to advise the putting off of the same by offering 
guch curious and fantastic suggestions ? 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


°0. ‘The Desabhaktan, of the 10th May, writes:—A Government communiqué 
says that His Excellency the Governor has been 
pleased to conferon the Taluk Board of Kumbakinam 
the right of electing its President. But the same communiqué adds that His 
Excellency has been pleased to withdraw the right enjoyed till now by the Board 
of electing its Vice-President! Perhaps this is the way in which our Government 
help the development of self-governing institutions. 


Government and Taluk Boards. 


oficial members in a Taluk Board should not hereafter stand for election as 
President of the Board, the Dravidan, of the 10th May, says :—'This is a very good 
principle indeed ; for we have been told that, as it is officials like the Deputy 
Collector that were Presidents of these Boards till now, they have been keeping. 
the non-official members therein under their thumb so much so that the latter have 
not been able to express their views freely. : 


(4) <renerai, 


81. Remarking that the day of a departure of Lord Pentland, which was 
anxiously awaited by the people, has after all 

Loed Pentiane. anieel.” the Julstabedin, ‘of ‘os 29th March, 
observes that none of the previous Governors of this Presidency gained the esteem 
of the people as much as Lord Carmichael or incurred their displeasure as much 
as Lord Pentland, and dwelling at length upon the way in which the former 
mixed with the people and tried to understand things for bimself quotes certain 
statements made by Lord Pentland soon after he assumed charge and adds :— 


These statements gave room for high hopes being entertained about his adminis-. 


tration but these hopes were all blighted. ‘Though he was in this Presidency for 
61 years, the fact that he did uot secure the good-will of the people reached even 
England as is evident from what the J/ndia, a weekly published there, has stated 
of him. His was the solitary instance of a Governor going home without a fare- 
well address. Let those that become Governors understand that they can gain 
the good-will of the people only if they freely associate with them and work for 
their welfare. | 


3:. The Kaliyuguvar‘amani, of the 5th April, refers to the opposition to this 
movement by some leaders and says:—Even in 
South Africa, Mr. Gandhi had a few enemies. So 
some may decry his movement here too. Those patriots who have decided that 
there is no other course opgn to them than to follow this movement, cannot do 
anything else. Nor can they keep quiet. If the Besantine party should approve 
of the statement that Mr. Gandhi’s movement is likely to cause danger to the 
country as shown by the Delhi incident, let them ask the Government about it. 


The Satyagraha movement. 


Adverting to the general principle laid down by the Government that the 
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K alrru@avaRTa- 
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let restrictions be imposed upon Mr. Gandhi so as to prevent the spread of the — 


movement. He is prepared for it, and will not surely stop half way. We are 
certain that the movement has taken a deep root in the country and. the people 
have begun to appreciate its weight. The Government also have tested the 
situation of the country. The matter has reached even the House of Commons. 
It seems the Secretary of State permitted the introduction of the Rowlatt Bill 
because only two members supported the resolution of the Hon’ble Mr. Khaparde 
in the Imperial Legislative Council. Does not this signify that it would not have 
been introduced if all the non-official members had supported the resolution of 
Mr. Kbaparde? If this is true, it will be very creditable if the Government 
would recede even at this stage. Why should they make a show of doing so and 
yet not do it? It would have saved all trouble to Mr. Gandhi if the Bill had been 
suspended. It would be novel, indeed, if they say that they might withhold their 
consent if the Satyugraha movement spreads in the country. But it 1s not sound 
statesmanship. When the whole country was against a law, it ought not to have 
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been introduced. This is what modern civilization teaches. Anyhow it looks ag 


if it is the will of God that the general public should become acquainted wit, 


the tactics of the Government and the present situation. If this object is fulftieg 
then that will be a great service done to the country by Mr. Gandhi. ' 


33. Referring to the acquittal of Doctor Varadarajulu Nayudu by the High 

| Court, the Vaisyamitran, of the 7th April, echoes 

The acquittal of Doctor the view that it would have been better if the 
Varadarajulu Nayudu. Judges had gone into the merits of the case anq 
acquitted him thereon and adds :—One thing demonstrated to the people by this 
case is that no prosecution should be launched hereafter, without proper consult. 
ation with the Government. In this case, the Chief Secretary authorised the 
District Magistrate to prosecute, while the law requires that the Governor jp 
Council should accord the necessary sanction. Apart from the hardships to which 
Varadarajulu Nayudu was subjected by this prosecution having been launched 
on the opinion of individuals, it is not kaown who is responsible for the events 
that followed the prosecution. Mr. Nayudu is highly esteemed by the people of 
South India and so the people were eagerly watching his trial. It shows indeed 
the carelessness of Lord Pentland’s Government that these should have been shot 
down. How much of public money has been spent on this account and what 


amount of hardship the people had to suffer! It is not known who is responsible 
for all this. 


84. The Vaisyamitran, of the 7th April, writes :—Sir William Meyer should 
have felt highly disappointed indeed when he found 
the progress attained by the Philippinos under the 
rule of America, and saw that there was not even a single political prisoner there, 
for he was thereby deprived of an opportunity to boast of the expert administm. . 
tion of his colleagues in India. We trust that Sir William Meyer will communicate 
the result of his experience in the Philippines to his bureaucratic friends, the 
European Associations in India which are giving out that India is a backward 
country and the Sydenham party, who are deceiving the British public by saying 
that tne Montagu-Chelmsford reforms are too much for the Indians and, pointing 
out to them how the Philippinos who obtained liberty from America within less 
than 20 years are quite satisfied, and how in India even after 170) years of British 
rule there are differences between the rulers and the ruled necessitating the 
adoption of repressive measures like the Rowlatt Law and the use of machine 


guns; make them adopt such a policy in India at least hereafter as will satisfy the 
people. 


35. The Dravidan, of the 5th May, also appreciates the appointment of the 
a ee ; Hon’ble Muhaminad Aziz-ud-din Sahib Bahadur as 
Asiz-ud-din Sahib ma er agape the First Member of the Board of Revenue and 


remarks that this appointment indicates a recogni- 


tion on the part of the Government of the efficient work done by him as Distric, 
Collector. 


A lesson for the bureaucrats. 


36. Referring to the doubt said to have heen expressed by the Hon'ble 
The Indian dcputetions to a ay whether it was advisable for all the 


rs in India to proceed to England now, the 
ean. i. aN Desabha‘tan, of the "6th May, observes :—India is 
now 1n a critical condition. Martial law is in force in some parts of the country. 
The Provincial Governments are copying each other in the adoption of a repret 
sive policy. We have often pointed out that it is nut desirable that all the popular 
leaders should leave India at this juncture. But the British Cabinet, the 
‘Parliament and the British public cannot understand the real condition of Inds 
from the bureaucrats or the Anglo-Indian papers. Hence it is that 1 is very 
essential that Tndian representatives should now proceed to England, so as lo 
apprise the British Government and people of the actions of the bureaucrats here. 
Though many Anglo-Indians and the bureaucrats here have no sympathy for the 
Indians, the British public will not be like this. If they understand our 
grievances, they will sympathise with us and devise means to redress them. 
When the Allies conquered the territory of the enemy during the war, they dh 


751 
not authorise the throwing of bombs there from aeroplanes. -The British public 
will tremble if they hear that the bureaucrats in India, under such a benign 
British Government, threw bombs on the people in Amritsar and (Gujranwala. 
Some are afraid that the question of reforms will be spoiled, if the representatives 
proceeding to England are explaining to the British public about the troubles 
here. ‘There is no room for such a fear. It will only be ‘beneficial to us if the 
British public understand our true condition, There will be no use, however, 
in Indians now proceeding to Efigland spending thousands of rupees, if they have 
no union among them. We have oftentimes urged that our object will be 
accomplished only by some followers of Mr. Tilak proceeding to England to 
co-operate with him there. 


\ Reiterating the view that the diversity of opinion among the numerous 

| deputations now proceeding to England may injure 

The Indian deputations to Jndia more than help Mr. ‘l'ilak, who is doing good 

England. work there to secure the progress of India, the 

jesabhaktan, of the Sth May, remarks that, if tie members comprising these 

deputations will put their heads together as soon as they reach England and work 

in union under the leardership of Mr. Tilak, the misery of mother Bharata will 
vanish. 


57. Adverting to the vernacular pamphlets issued by the different Provincia! 

* Governments to explain the Rowlatt Law to the 

The Se a pamphlets eople, the Desabhaktan, of the 7th May, writes :— 
about the Rowlatt Law. ‘Many people have been bearing tales to the 
Government, that the political agitators have been taking advantage of this 
opportunity to misinterpret the ltowlatt Law to the people and that it was at 
their instigation that disturbances occurred in India. But we have no grounds to 
believe this to be true. Further, all the people in India are not now immersed in 
ignorance. ‘Though they have not advanced far in learning, they are not 
lacking acute intelligence Soit will not do to hold that all the people in India 
acted on the words of the agitators and created disturbances. It is no doubt the 
duty of the Government to dispel thé wrong impression of the public regarding 
the Rowlatt Law. But the pamphlet issued by the Government shows only one 
side of the picture and one cannot un:Jerstand its merits and demerits, unless one 
sees the whole picture. The Government know that the Rowlatt Law has been 


condemned both in and outside the Legislative Council by men of all shades of . 


opinion. Even Sir Narayan Chandravarkar and Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, who 
coumand the respect of the Government, condemn it and men who have never 
opposed the Government till now have gone over to the opposition in the matter 
of this law. The reason for this opposition is that this law confers on the executive 
officials powers which should be exercised only by ordinary courts of law and that, 
with these powers, the officials would seek to suppress even constitutional agitation 
and thus deprive the people of theirliberty. The Government statein their pamphlet 
that it is foolish to entertain any such fear. But, was it owing to wisdom or foolish- 
ness that the aforesaid gentlemen opposed this law? The British public are well 
aware of the hardships to which the people may be subjected by the executive 
officials resorting to a repressive policy for their own history affords numerous 
instances for it. In all free countries, the power of making a judicial enquir 

and punishing culprits rests only with the judicial department and it is this that 
protects the liberty of the people. In all these countries, the executive officials 
are responsible to the people, and yet the latter have no confidence in the former. 
If even in countries like England, where prevails a government responsible to the 
people, the power of the executive officials is thus detested, how can the power 


| of the executive officials in India, who are in no way responsible to the peopie, — 


be harmless? The pamphlet of the Government says that those who obe 

the law and conduct themselves peacefuily, have no reason to be afraid of this 
law. We too think that the people should not be unnecessarily alarmed. Still 
we doubt whether the assurance of the authorities will really prove useful. 
The pamphlet says that it is the duty of the Government to check revolutionary 
¢rimes, but does not explain what these crimes are. It does not say whether an 
ordinary disturbance will be deemed to be a revolutionary one. The burning of 
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the dress of a C.I.D. Officer was held to be a revolutionary crime in the Punjab 
and the offender was sentenced to transportation for life. The responsibility of 
deciding whether an offence is an ordinary one or @ serious one rests only with 
the executive officials. Is it not possible for them to regard even a petty offence 
as a serious one and take action? Considering all these circumstances, is it not 
natural for the people to tremble at the Rowlatt Law ? 


88. Referring to the announcement by Mr. Gandhi that be will start the 
Satyagraha activity in July next, the Desabhaktan, 
The revival of the Satyagraha + the 7th May, observes:—Some persons doubted 
activity. whether the Satyagraha movement would be dropped 
altogether, while some made fun of Mr. Gandhi as having got afraid of the 
authorities. All these will: now be struck with surprise and terror. Satyagraha 
will get rid of all our political ills. Mr. Gandhi is quite true when he says that, 
had it not been for the recent disturbances, the Rowlatt l.aw would have been 
repealed by this time. Let the Satyagrahs and those sympathising with Satyagrahe 
act upon the advice of Mr. Gandhi at least hereafter, without giving room to rude 
acts, and strive for the progress of the country. 


89. Anent the suggestion made by the Advocate of India that the Press Act 
is not severe in India, that larger amounts shculd be 
demanded as security from Indian newspapers than 
is done now and that: a special department should 
be started to supervise the Indian Press. the Desubhaklan, of the 7th May, says :— 
There are many gutter newspapers in the western countries, especially in 
England and a few, who cannot get a living even in these, come to India and 
show their skill and evil tendency. It is no exaggeration to say that the majority of 
those conducting Anglo-Indian newspapers in India belong to this class and the 
Advocate of India is only one such. What are we to say of its mischievous sugges- 
tion? Every Indian paper and well-intentioned Anglo-Indian paper is sure to 
detest this wicked suggestion. The reason why the Advocate of India is arrogant 
enough to offer this evil advice is the fact that the authorities will not apply the 
Press Act to it or papers of its class. It igonly such Anglo-Indian papers that 
are the cause of the discontent and unrest in India. ‘They give a wrong colour to 
the opinions and aspirations of the people and prejudice the mind of the authorities. 
They ccndemn and revile the [ndiaus as they like. They create class hatred 


The Press Act and the Anglo- 
Indian papers. 


. among them and decry their religious principles. The authorities, while seeing 


all this, pretend not to do so! ‘The Press Act should be applied to such papers 
and then their opinions about it noted. It is because the Advocate of /ndia knows 
that the Act does not apply to it that it advises the authorities to suppress other 
papers. 
40. The Sirtiruttam, of the 9th April, observes :— Many are agitating in 
ae ee me OE differerent ways to establish Home Rule iD 
Indie | mmec’ 2 India at some time and they have a wrong idea 
ae that the creation of disturbances will further their 
object. Such persons instigate the people to contravene authority, or their 
agitation teaches the people to oppose the Government and break their laws. 
Habit changes nature. If, later on, Hume Rule is obtained by a stroke of fortune, 
the people may even then transgress laws and oppose the authorities. Is this 
habit a desirable one¥ Why does not this strike the so-called leaders? The 
fact that the people have not been steady in their opinion of their leaders as seed 
from the original popularity and later unpopularity of leaders like Mr. Gokhale, 
Sir P. M. Mehta and Mr. Surendranath Bannerji, shows that India is now drifting 
to a dangerous point without a pilot and without a goal. Nobody realizes this 
The Government too have lost their courage; the leaders lack the strength to 
control the people who have taken to dangerous ways. So we are anxious about 
the future of our country. The Government should act bravely, the leaders 
should control the people and the people should also act with discretion, without 


being carried away by enthusiasm. 
41, In the course of a number of short notes ona variety of subjects, the 


Stray notes. _  Sirliruttam, of the 9th April, contains the following:— 
The rulers of India have been governing maby 
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countries for many years and are experts in administration. Had they been 
farsighted and conferred timely. benefits on India suitable to her condition, these 
cruelties would not have ovcurred here. 

It is no easy matter to choose a minister’ and this work has not been 
properly done for the last 150 years by the Government of India. They were 
confident of meeting the Indian agitators by diplomacy, which would succeed in 
Europe and America, but not in India. It is only impartial justice and courage 
that will stand in India. Punishment should be meted out impartially, and 
privileges granted when the time comes for it. 


42. Remarking in effect that all people joined and started the Congress 
originally, irrespective of race or caste, the 
Strtiruttam, of the 9th April, describes how many -of 
the non-Brahman workers left the Congress gradually for various reasons, which 
opened a way for the Brahmans to enter in large numbers and how the latter 
succeeded in getting certain reforms and privileges in the name of the people, 
though their real motive was only to gain some high offices and secure a 
happy life for their community and adds:—Thinking that’ their business will be 
spoiled, if they expressed their motive openly, they linked the penple with them and 
cresting discontent in their minds which led to small disturbances, passed resolu- 
tions in their name and presented many petitions. The Government became 
terrified by this and granted some false reforms during the times of J.ord Minto 
and Morley. We call these reforms false because they helped only to get some 
high appointments to the Brahmans and did not confer any privileges on the 
people. The Muhammadans were able to get these appointments only after they 
demanded and secured communal representation. Then the Brahmans and the 
Muhammadans joined together and making a tool of the ignorant and irresponsible 
masses, renewed their agitation, which made it a little difficult for the Govern- 
ment who began again to adopt their old conciliatory policy towards the agitators. 
Just at this juncture, the people who had become discontented on account of a 
false idea, grew excited ea could not be controlled. The agitators utilised this 
opportunity to their own advantage while other classes sincerely and loyally 
strove to educate the masses. When things had got out of control, the Govern- 
ment began to punish the sincere workers, leaving those who were at the bottom 
of the mischief. The unrest increased. ‘Those who engineered the mischief backed 
out and the people who stepped in in the middle suffered and are still suffering. 
The condition of the people became helpless and yet the Brahman is happy. Let 
the Government realise this truth at least hereafter and cv-operate with true 
patriots and the public. 


43. Adverting to the assumption of charge of the Governorship of Madras b 
Lord Willined Lord Willingdon, the Vazsyamitran, uf the l4t 
its, StS April, remarks :—Whatever wight be the views of 
His Excellency Lord Willingdon in regard to other matters, we believe that as he 
has already expressed himself in favour of the unity between the British Government 
and the people increasing in the matter of India obtaining responsible Govern- 
ment, he will conduct himself in such a manner on this point as to satisfy the 
people. Before taking up the responsibility of the Government of a province, he 
has divided the people thereof into two parties, loyal and disloyal, and stated that 
of the two he would support the moderates and ignore the extremists. He has 
taken charge at a time when the mind of the people is troubled in various ways, 
on account of their being deprived of their liberty. It is a very difficult task to 
carry on the administration impartially and in a peaceful manner at this juncture. 
he people are expecting only a culm and just administration in view of the 
present situation and the welfare of the general public. 


44. The Vaisyamitran, of the 14th April, also takes exception to the action 
The arrest of Mr. G taken against Mr. Gandhi by the Punjab and the 
r. Gandhi. Delhi Government and the Government of India 

and demurring to the application of the Defence'of India Act to him after the 
termination of the war, condemns its application to Satyagrahis in general and 
remarks that it is quite incompatible with the justice of the British administration 
to prevent the people from opposing the Rowlatt Law on the’ ground that it is 
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but the Defence of India Act in a different form, and that its introduction a 
time when the latter Act is condemned will be'prejudicial to the liberty of the 
public. ; 
45. Observing that the feeling of the non-Brahmans appears to be the same 
all over the country as regurds the Brahmans, the 
The Namasudras of Benga. = )yidan, of the 7th May, agrees with the Indian 
Mirror in the opinion that though there are numerous classes in India, it is Only 
the voice of the Brahman that prevails and, referring specially to the Namasudrag 
of Calcutta having supported the Rowlatt Law hopes that the Government will, 
without still continuing to be deceived by the alluring words of these Brahmans, 
find out how many classes there are in the country and what their inter-relations 
are and shape their actions accordingly. 


46. A correspondent of the Dravidan, of the 7th May, writes :—It is a fact 
known to all people in the world that the Brahmans 
The Brahmans under the who now form an advanced community in our 
British Government. country, are scheming in many ways to root out 
the English Government. ‘Though it is the Englishmen that conduct the 
administration, all powers are in the hands of the Brahmans and they do anything 
they like, without the least fear. Even, as officials, these Brahmans are secretly 
inciting disturbances helping Home Rule lecturers to do their work and obstruct- 
ing Dravidian lectures. A Trichinopoly correspondent has already reported that 
a meeting, held by tle Dravidian leaders to explain the Rowlatt Law to the 
people and expose the fraudulent motive of the originators of the Satyagraha 
movement, was disturbed by a Brahman vakil and stones were thrown on the 
meeting and that the Police did not pay any attention to it. It appears a similar 
disturbance was created even in Madura when a lecture was delivered about the 
Rowlatt Law by Mr. J. N. Ramanadhan on the 23rd April 1919. All this is due only 
to the partiality of the Brahman officials. The Government should note this and 
see that the appointments in every place are distributed between the Bralimans 
and the Dravidians, so as to prevent the loyal and poor Dravidians from bein 
deluded by the Brahman officials and becoming seditionists. Otherwise these 
officials will, while pretending to be innocent, cause much mischief. 


47. Complaining that — the Government nor the popular leaders come 

; orward to encourage the Tamil language and 

oe engeas © ae. attributing the present low condition of the Tamil 
pandits to their poverty, the Desabhaktan, of the 8th May, says :—The poverty of 
the ‘Tamil pandits can be removed by the Government, if they like; for there is 
nothing that they cannot du. By encouraging the pandits, they will be 
encouraging the ‘l'amil language. If they do not strive to improve this language 
they are liable to the blame that a civilized language ceased to exist in a civilized 
administration. They should appoint a committee to enquire into and report on 
the condition of this language and of the people that are speaking it and the 
methods of improving it. Tamil pandits, conversant with the present civilized 
tendency, and those taking an interest in this language should be members thereof 


and the recommendations made by them should be approved by the Government 
and the University. 


48. A correspondent to the Desabhaktan, of the 8th May, reports Mr. Booty, 


oe the District Judge of Madura, to have stated 
trict Jud . . : : 4 . 
mk. ine wh et t Madura during an interview with the head of the Tirugna- 


. nasambanda mutt that the latter should note that it 
is the Brahmans that are obstructing the Government and the progress of other 


classes and asked him whether he was also taking part in political agitation like 
the sanyass of Northern India, to which the Matadhipati is said to have replied 
that he was not connected with any movement hostile to the Government, and 
remarks :—We regret at the Matadhipati having given this reply in order to 
secure the favour of un Indian Civil Service official. We hope that, hereafter at 
least, he will conduct himself properly without incurring the displeasure of the 
people by awaiting favour at the hands of the bureaucrats. e are glad that 
even in Southern India sanyasis are, like those of the Kovilur mutt, delivering 
lectures on subjects such as Satyagraha. We expect the heads of mutts also to 
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carry on a constitutional agitation like this without seeking the favour of the 
pureaucrats. : sind 
49. The Swadesamitran, shy ber May, reproduces some of the remarks made 
. ‘ : = ° , 

The deportation of Mr. y itcher” in the Capital of Calcutta on the 
Horniman between this incident and the deportation of 
Mr. James Silk Buckingham in 1823, who eventually became a Member of Parlia- 
ment and made it hot for the authorities in India that were responsible for his 


Referring to the deportation of Mr. Horniman, the Desabhimani, of the 
30th April, says:—There is no doubt that the 

The deportation of Mr. Yndians are all immersed in an ocean of sorrow on 
eae. account of this His unsurpassed love for India 
seems to be the only reason why the authorities are indignant towards him. He 
had been bravely voicing forth the aspirations of the Indians and candidly 
pointing out the defects in the administration of the country always in a consti- 
tutional way. In fighting for reforms, he had not taken advantage of the 
difficulties of the rulers, as is evident from his advice to the people to give up 
the policy of passive resistance at atime when untest was prevailing in the 
country. We suppose that all the Indians will express their disapproval of 
the order passed against him. There is some good in every evil. On his return 
to his motherland, he will, with the help of his countrymen, see to this order, 
which is a spot on the honour of his country, and, along with it, many other 
repressive orders, being cancelled. He has understood the affairs of India in 
a manner in which no other man has understood them. He can clearly express 
all the defects existing here in India, and we hope much good will come out of it. 
Thus the order passed against him may prove to be a source of happiness to the 
Indians. | 


50. The Swadesamitran, of the 7th May, and the Desabhaktan, of the 9th idem, 
reproduce in [Tamil an abstract of a contribution to 
the Leader of AlJahabad by a correspondent from the 
Punjab about the state of affairs in Lahore, since the introduction of martial law, 
and the former paper comments thereon in the following strain :—This communi- 
cation shows how benevvlently the administration 's carried on there by Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer. If itis a fact that men of position are taken handcuffed along the 
public streets, that failure to salute Military officers leads to serious consequences 
and that some have died as a result of flogging, the Viceroy should attend to the 
situation at once. : 


Remarking that the Government of India have, like other Governments, 
The condition in the Punjab. POWerS under the ordinary laws to declare martial 
‘law in the country whenever a state of war exists 

or an open rebellion has broken out with the idea of subverting the Government 
of the country and the administration of justice cannot be conducted properly 
with the aid of ordinary laws, the Swadesamitran, of the 7th May, refers to the 
statement in the preamble to the Emergency law promulgated by the Government 
on the 15th April last, that the Governor-General in Council is satisfied that there 
exists a state of open rebellion contravening the authority of the Government and 
observes :—It is the duty of the British Cabinet and the Parliament to appoint a 
commission to inquire into and report, to the satisfaction of the public, whether 
there was such a state of rebellion in the Punjab as to necessitate the introduction 
of martial law, and we hope they will discharge this duty promptly. Looking 
closely at the Emergency ces passed by the Government of India in quick 
succession, it looks as if they are themselves in doubt about the condition justify- 
ing the introduction of martial law. If there is an open state of rebellion in the 
Punjab, why should the Government of India, in applying the Regulation of 1804, 
Prescribe lesser punishments than what are provided therein and appoint com- 
missions of three persons, having a knowledge of law, to try the accused in place 
of the courts-martial mentioned in the said regulation? Even if they might not 
ve thought that the condition does not warrant the infliction of death sentences 
and the holding of trials under courts-martial, they should have intended to relax 


The condition of the Punjab. 


deportation of Mr. Horniman, drawing an analogy 
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the rigour of the martial law a little. T.eaving this alone, martial law can. 
continue legally ‘only as long as a state of war or rebellion exists. Apart from 
the question how far the events before the 15th April 1919 can be taken ty 
indicate a state of war or rebellion, nothing appears to have occurred since the 
morning of the 16th idem indicative of a state of rebellion If 80, ther 
is room to think that martial law has been in force for a longer period 
than what is necessary. So it is for the commission suggested by us to 
ascertain whether there was any necessity for the introduction of martial law 
in the beginning and whether this necessity has continued to exist all the 
time that the said law has beenin force. Then, again, when martial law j, 
introduced, it is only offences connected with the state of war or rebellion neceggj- 
tating it that can be tried by courts-martial. But in the Punjab the Government 
of India have passed an Emergencey law authoriziag the commissions appointed 
by them to try even those who disobey the orders of the Military officers exercising 
martial law and those who commit other petty offences It As really a novel 
thing that martial law should be applied even to offences, which are not riotous 
in character, such as the disobedience of an order issued by the Military offcer in 
charge that all electric fans should be delivered to him. This procedure was not 
adopted even during the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, which seriously endangered the 
British Government in India. A separate law was passed then, as soon as the 
mutiny had subsided a little, authorizing civil officers appointed for the purpose to 
try even those connected with the mutiny along with other offenders and punish 
them both according to ordinary law. But, according to the Emergency laws 
now in force in the Punjab, the commissions are empowered to sentence one 
accused of disobedience to an order of the Military officer in charge to the different 
punishments provided, from whipping to imprisonment for seven years. There is 
no reason whatever for the Government of India to think that the present con- 
dition warrants the infliction of more serious punishments to offenders than those 
inflicted in 1857. ‘The Anglo-Indian papers, which have been provoked by the 
death of some Europeans, as a result of the untoward events in the Punjab, and 
the demand of political nghts by the Indians, may suggest the adoption of more 
stringent measures. But Lord Chelmsford, who is here as the representative of 
the King, is bound to take care that he is not deluded by such suggestions. The 
remark made by the Exglistman in !1858 that there was no harm in shooting down 
all the sepoys was read out by Mr. John Bright in Parliament and he declared 
that it was a disgrace to other Englishmen that an English paper should have written 
in such a strain. Itis usual for the Anglo-Indian papers to make absurd state- 
ments. It is the duty of the Government to ignore these and act as is best suited — 
to the condition. In consideration of these facts, we trust the Government of 


India would do away with martial law immediately and the British Government 
would appoint a commission as suggested. 


The Swadesamitran reverts to this subject in its issue of the 9th May 
and, pointing to the opinion, said to have been expressed, on the 
application of the aforesaid Regulation of 1804 to the case of a_ political 
disturbance that occurred at Cuttack in the Bengal Presidency in 181/, 
by the then Advocate-General of Bengal, that the action taken under the 
said regulation was illegal adds:—The preamble to this regulation makes 
it clear that martial law can be introduced under it only for safeguarding the 
British Empire and that it can apply only to those that are caught with arms iD 
their hands doing something ‘ openly hostile ” to the British Government or those 
that are caught while in the act of committing ” a riot or “ openly ” assisting of 
abetting an action of theenemy. The letter written by the Government of Bengal 
at that time, authorizing the introduction of martial law in Cuttack, clearly says 
that, if any one accused under Regulation X of 1804 has not been arrested while 
in the act of committing the offence, he should be handed over to the civil autho- 
rities. ‘T'lis shows that martial law can be applied only to one who is caught 
redhanded in the process of committing an offence under it and that, if a person i 
arrested while not committing such an act, he should be dealt with by the civil 
authorities according to the ordinary law. If this opinion is correct, the question 
arises as to how the application of the Regulation of 1804 to those in the Punjab, 
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gho do not appear to have been arrested ‘: while in the act of committing ” a 
riotous act openly or to those who have committed other offences, can be deemed 
to be legal. We have to presume from the fact of the Government of India ve 
having empowered the Military commissions to try even offences other than those i 


connected with riots, that they have not themselves clearly understood the powers 
of courts-martial under Regulation X of 1804. We know that, whatever mistake otal ine 
may be committed, the Government are empowered to pass a law for being excused tes 
for such mistake on the ground that it was committed at a dangerous period. a 
Still, as the steps taken now in the Punjab appear to be beyond the powers 5) 
conferred on the Government by law, we urge that the mistake should be remedied ‘if 
immediately and the pupishment for the offences inflicted and relief for the public | 
secured after an inquiry in ordinary courts of law. 
Referring to the telegram said to have been sent to the Punjab Government S5waprsamraan, 

and the Governmrnt of India by the editors of six Indian newspapers asking for oth May 1919. 
permission to send Mr. Andrews to the Punjab to ascertain the situation there ain 
personally, the Swalesamitran, of the 9th May, observes :—T'he questionis whether __ 
the authorities will accede to this request. They must yield, if they wish the a. 

eople to have peace and contentment. ‘T'he people have no idea of the conditions , aT 
inthe Punjab. ‘They are under a panic that all manner of things are being done : 
there in the name of martial law. The whole world knows Mr. Andrews io be an : “ie 
impartial gentleman and he has done good service in ascertaining the true state +i 
of affairs in South Africa and the Fiji Islands and he has also settled the recent | ag 
differences between the labourers and the capitalists here in an inpartial manner. : 
So he is the right sort of man to get a true account of the situation in the Punjab. 7 
No one should forget that, though action taken under the martial law may-prove 
beneficial for the nonce, permanent benefit can accrue only by things done in hs 
accordance with the wishes of the people. 


t 
| 
The Desabhaktan, of the 9th May, reproduces in Tamil an article from Dzessmaxms, | 
’ a ; : Br, 
ie candies of ie Pani the Amrita Bagzar Patrika condemning the conclu- om May 1919. ie 
as ; } sions come to by the Military Commissions of Inquiry 
in the Punjab regarding certain offences. | 


The lesabhaklan, of the 13th May, refers to the refusal of the permission a 
sought by the editors of six Indian newspapers to send Mr. Andrews to the 13th May 1919. 
Punjab as their representative to ascertain things for himself and says :—There is 
a loud complaint throughout the country that the actions of Sir Michael O’ Dwyer 
and the military authorities in the Punjab are indeed awful. It appears the 
people there are suffering indescribable hardships... The refusal, therefore, of per- 
mission by the authorities to grant the above request of the Indian editors at such 
a juncture, will not only create great dissatisfaction in the country but also a 
feeling of anxiety about the condition of the people there. It 1s necessary that 
the Viceroy should interfere in this matter and do justice. If he would be 
meditating on the heiyhts of Simla leaving the Punjab in the hands of Sir Michael : 
O’Dwyer and the military authorities, the evils that may result then are many. SAG 
Ifthe actions of the authorities in the Punjab are in coxsonance with justice and 
equity, and are such as cannot be found fault with by any impartial man, why 
should not Mr. Andrews be permitted to see with hisown eyes? ‘This is the very | | | 
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reason why we have to doubt the justice obtaining in the Punjab and our doubts 
will only become stronger hereafter. According to the Martial Law now prevailing - 
in the Punjab, we think no one from another province can step into it. We need 
not dilate upon the equity of this rule. 


Under these headings, the Andhrapatrika, of the 10th May, reproduces-in A¥>=®arararxa, 
: Telugu the article of Mr. A. Nandi on the present 10th May 1919, 
condition of the Punjab contributed to the Leader, Ee 
and also the memorandum of Mr. R. Spankie, the a 
Advocate-General of Bengal in 1818, on martial law. on 


Under this heading, the Kistnapairika, of the srd May, publishes in  K:srmararars, ahi 
oo Telugu the cable sent by the All-India Corgress sulipstam a) 
The Punjab disturbances. ) 


the - Srd May 1919. 

Committee on the present situation to the Secretary , 
of State for India, Lord Sinha and the Premier. The cable appears in English 
an New India of the 30th April. ) | 2 


The present condition of the 
Punjab and martial law. 
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Dzsaznaxtas, 51. The Desabhaktan, of the 9th May, refers to the constant complaint madg. 
oth May 1919. by some Englishmen here and by.the Anglo-Indiap 
papers that it is only the work of the extremist, 
that increases disloyalty and sedition in the country and observes :—It is our 
humble opinion, and it is a correct one, that the appearance and growth of 
disloyalty, sedition and class hatred in India are due to the officials, who arg 
wanting in intelligence and calmness of judgment, the Anglo-Indians and their 
papers. Who does not know that it was Lord Curzon that was responsible for the 
serious events that followed the partition of Bengal? The evils resulting from 
the one foolish act committed by him have increased tenfold and led to immense 
mischief. But the European war evoked a spirit of loyalty throughout the 
country and the assurances given by English statesmen during the period of war 
have created a feeling of satisfaction all over India, so that disloyalty and sedition 
can never crop up. If these evils should appear again in our country, it should 
be due only to the unwise act of Lord Chelmsford. The discontent and unrest 
that appeared in the time of Lord Curzon were dispelled by the wise regimé of 
Lord Hardinge. But Lord Chelmsford is now trying to resuscitate them. What 
a difference between statesmen! If sedition should take root in the Punjab, the 
responsibility for it would rest with Sir Michel O’Dwyer, and if it should take 
root in India, Lord Chelmsford will be responsible for it. These two servants of 
the righteous British Government are doing things, which even their enemies 
cannot do. ‘It is so ordanied by fate! 


Sm In an article under the heading ‘the Unrest in India,’ the Malayali, of 
7th May 1919. the 7th May, pointe out that no paper that aims at 
, the| good of India and upholds the freedom of the 
people and no Indian who criticises the. policy of the Government have escaped 
punishment from the Government, refers to the forfeiture of its security by the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika as well as to the punishments given to the vernacular papers 
in Bombay which have been burned like flies by the wild fire of the Government, 
and observes that inasmuch as people have invariably later to regret for their 
actions done in a fit of anger it will be against all laws of natureif the 
Government should not have a similar experience. 


BwapssaMrra.z, 52. Adverting to the news received that the economic condition in Bengal is 
9th May 1919 a, bok sistas very stressful, and to the Bengulee accusing the 

: Government there of sleeping over the matter, the 
Swadesamitran, of the 9th May 1919, observes that the high prices of articles have 
not gone down even in this Presidency and asks whether the Government here, 
who are bound to safeguard the welfare of the people, pay prompt attention to it, 


a . 53. A correspondent to the Dravidan, of the 3rd May, takes exception to the 
8rd May 1919. ai ie es Government purchasing a number of copies of the 
journals. Pamil journal Vivekachintamani, and supplying it 

to schouls, on the ground that though professin 
not to dabble in politics a recent issue of the journal is full uf matter connect 
with the Rowlat Law and the Satyagraha movement, and that it uses more Sanskrit 
words than T’amil, and raising the question whether it is just on the part of the 
Government to purchase, with the money set apart for the improvement of the 
vernaculars, a journal which is useless to many and is abusing the Government 
themselves, hopes that hereafter at least the Government would seek the help.of 
the non-Brahmans, and understand the real state of affairs. 


ee. 54. Pointing to the fact that one David Ramsay who delivered a seditious 
th May 1919. = punishments in England and lecture at Creighton in England as a result of which 
wo the audience conducted themselves very badly 
: and began to sing songs sympatbising with the 
Bolsheviks, was punished only with imprisonment for five months, the Desabhaklon, 
of the 10th May, remarks that for the same offence, in India, one would be 

sentenced to transportation for life or to death. 


65. The Desabhakian, and the Swadesamitran, of the 12th May, reproduce in 


“evan The present situation. - Tamil a letter written by Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
12th May 1919. eth to a friend on the present situation, expressing the 
opinion that the root cause of all the recent disturbances in India is not the 


The cause of unrest in India. 


The unrest in India. 
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system of Government or law obtaining in the country but the men entrusted with _ 


the conduct of administration, and the former paper refers to the above letter in 
a leaderette and remarks :--Though the Anglo-Indian papers attribute the recent 
disturbances to the secret work of some peopie, the view of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore is quite correct and “it will be accepted by all impartial persons. The 
bureaucrats may not accept it and we need not say why. It is a patent fact that 
it is their actions that create unrest and dissatisfaction in India and lead to the 
commission of seditious acts. | 

The same paper refers to the reply of Mr. Montagu to a question, recently 
asked in Parliament whether the disturbances in India were not due to the Rowlatt 
Law, that in the present disturbed condition of the world, they cannot be 
attributed to any specific cause and observes:—Though, in making this statement, 
Mr. Montagu did not utter a falsehood wantonly, our humble Opinion is that he 
has uttered a falsebood, unwittingly or otherwise. It is the Rowlatt Law that is 
the cause of all the recent disturbances and other events here... Mr. Montagu has 
not stated this truth and we have to conclude that the Government of India should 
have so twisted matters as to make him not understand it. 


Referring to the fact that in the Punjab alone, unlike other provinces, 
the unrest is continuing in spite of the repressive 
measures adopted, the Lokopakart, of the 5th May, 
observes:—The public opinion seems to be that it is only the repressive measures 
that are the cause of the continuance of the unrest there. Though it is necessary 
for the authorities to put down mischievous acts. it will only excite the people and 
not secure peace if, at a time when there is unrest in the country, the Government 
arrest popular leaders, keep them without trial, introduce martial law and subject 
the people to various restrictions. The whole country is now condemning the 
repressive policy now followed. ‘The Rowlatt Bills were condemned throughout 
the country. But what was the use? ‘The authorities insisted on getting them 
passed, without caring in the least for the opinion of the people. Though the 
former say that this law will not affect innocent persons, the latter are striving to 
get it off the statute book. It is an indisputable fact that the unrest.in India is 
due to this law, and we hope the British Government will not give their assent to 
a law, which is the cause of such an unrest as did not appear even during the 
period of the war. If full confidence is placed in the Indians and liberty granted 
to them freely, in consideration of their help in the war, unrest will never appear 
in India. It is essential for the British Government, who are intent on granting 
complete liberty to uncivilized countries and communities, to grant full privi- 
leges to the highly-civilized Indians under the British Empire. If complete 
liberty is granted to India, it will be a great support for the Empire in establish- 
ing peace in the world in the future. It is only in view of this that the 
pronouncement of August 1917 was made in the British Parliament, and it is 
necessary for this assurance to be fulfilled soon. 


The Qaumi Report, of the 7th May, has a letter from a correspondent, 
Moulana Abdus Subban Sahib Bahadur, Honorary 
Presidency Magistrate, of which the following is a 
summary :--It was thought that the immediate result of the war would be that 
the treaties would be honoured, and ratified, that various nations will be given 
their rights, while conquered races would be made equal. It is a fact that India 
entertained such hopes. She joined the British standard enthusiastically and 
gave life and property to attain this end. But itis an irony of fate that the day 
of liberty, that has dawned in Europe, has not made its appearance in India. 


Although India is anxious to obtain equal rights with other countries of the 
Empire, and gradual endeavours are being made for responsible government, and 
the Montford Scheme is still under discussion, but the Government on the spot 
has been pleased to bestow Rowlatt Act as a reward for all this sacrifice and. devo- 
tion, in spite of the opposition of the Indian leaders. It is evident that this Act 


The present situation. 


The present situation. 


is diametrically opposed to the rights of independent citizens. | 


This Act, however, far-sighted it may be, is unnecessary and ill-timed. In 
these days such an Act, if not terrifying, is certainly not based upon wisdom. 
Its being on the statute book in itself is sufficient to stigmatise the nation. | 


LOKOPAKARI, 
Madras, 


Qaumz Rerorr, 
7th May 1919. 
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However, when the Central Government and the Secretary of State have 
given their assent to this Act, we should submit to this misfortune and patiently 
await its repeal which can be brought abeut by constitutional agitation. 

It is, however, unjust to embark upon a regular opposition which disturbs 
the public peace. 


56. In a leader under this heading, the Desabhaktan, of thé 12th May, 
remarks that even if reforms should be introduced 
on the basis of the Montagu-Chelmsford report, the 
Indians would not be having a Government responsible to the people as the report 
has no signs whatever of a responsible Government and says :—It is not an easy 
thing for a country to obtain responsible Government from others. Those who 
are granting reforms to us are not fools. They will grant them only in accordance 
with the agitation for them in India. They will not be frightened by crowds of 
our people proceeding to England. The strength of the agitation in India before 
the visit of Mr. Montagu has gone down after his return, and the bureaucrats 
would surely have communicated this fact to the Secretary of State. So the 
reforms will only be intended to please the moderates who gagged their own 
mouths for fear that agitation will whittle down the reforms. Patriots who 
sacrificed their all for the sake of these reforms will have to suffer more and more. 
Messrs. Tilak and Gandhi are incessantly working in England and India, 
respectively, the former for the reforms and the latter for the abolition of the 


India and reforms. 


- Rowlatt Law. If the efforts of Mr. Tilak are to succeed thete, those of Mr. Gandhi 


Desannaktas, 


Madrus, 
12th May 1919. 


DesaBHaxrray, 
Madras, 
18th May 1919. 


asOKOPAKARI, 
Madras, 
‘Sth May 1919. 


should grow stronger here. The sound of the Satyagraha movement should 
always be reaching the ears of the Secretary of State for India and Mr. Tilak. 
It is the agitation in India that gives life to the work of Mr. Tilak in England. 
Let the patriots note that the salvation of India is based on Satyagraha and we 
think those who hold a contrary -view are doing harm to India. What will our 
leaders do if the reforms are whittled down? Will they refuse to accept them 
and take to passive resistance ? Let us wait and see. 


57. The Desabhaktan, of the 12th May, reproduces in Tamil a contribution 
to the Young India by the Hon’ble Mr. C. P. 
Ramaswami Ayyar about the necessity for the 
Indians taking to Swadeshism at this juncture. 

The Desabhakian, in its issue of the 13th May, points to the traces of the 
existence of responsible Government in ancient India and remarking that the old 
aan abstained from committing sinful acts, not because they were afraid of 
aw but because they were afraid of God, observes that it is only those leading a 
barbarous life that would deem the ancestors of the Indians to be savages and 
adds :—What is our present condition? Are we not depending upon the educa- 
tion of the foreigners? How much hardship did our people suffer owing to the 
scarcity of many indispensable necessaries of life during the period of the war! 
The cause of allthis is our neglect of our own products and education. ‘The 
English-educated people forgut their mother and began to ape the westerns, and 
those in the villages spoiled their life by following the examples of these educated 
men. Foreign cloths and foodstuffs have now spread sheen the country, and 
our life has become stained. ‘The only way of purifying it is for the educated 
among us to evince a love for the mother-tongue and for all people in the country 
to develop Swadeshasm, which will bring Swaruj of its own accord. ‘The glory of 
our future depends on the resoluteness with which we cling to the Swadeshi vow. 


58. Pointing out the necessity for the members of the various deputations 
The Hiden dceubetions, proceeding to England, to sink their internal differ- 

= shel ences and represent to the British public the real 
condition of India, in view to her welfare, the Lokopakari, of the 5th May, 
says ‘—It is only then the British statesmen will attach weight to the opinion of 
the deputations and will be prepared to grant the reforms sought for. In England, 
there are Englishmen working both for and against India. If Indian leaders 
are unanimous in their views, it will be a source of encouragement to those 
Englishmen who are favourable to India. If an Indian should say in England 
that India should not be given liberty and that she does not deserve it, the British 
public will deem such a man to be either a mad man or one having no self-respect. 


Jndians und Swadeshism. 
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There can be no being in this or any other world that does not want liberty and 
wishes to be a slave all through. We, therefore, expect all the members of the 
deputation to advocate the grant of liberty to India realizing that literty is the 
birthright of every individual. The liberty enjoyed by-the British colonies is all 
that we seek for India. 


59. The Desabhaktan, of the 9th May, reproduces in Tamil a contribution to 
the Capital by an Engineer in which he remarks 
that no country which is in as degraded a condition 
as India industrially can be content with its wealth 
and be in a position to render any assistance during the period of a big war and, 
demurring, to the view expressed in the Report of the Industries Commission that the 
Indians are incapable of having an industrial training, makes the following obser- 
vations among others :—I do not understand in what industrial process an attempt 
was made to train the Indians and they were found wanting. If they have not the 
zeal, perseverance and sharp intelligence in industrial matters, they would not like 
to take to Swadeshism. ‘Till now, the industries in India have been monopolised 
by the Anglo-Indians and Christians with the help of a few European industrial 
leaders and steps have been taken to prevent the Indians from carrying on any indus- 
tries independently. I will venture to state that the Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
who are manaying Indian industries, are not as intelligent as the Indians, and yet 
the condition of the Indians is very deplorable. They are given no facilities for 
carrying on industries. While it is the sons of the soil that sliould improve indus- 
trially, foreigners are allowed to enjoy the exclusive right of working industries 
on account of their birth. However capable the Indians may be in working these 
industries, the Kuropeans keep them off and offer special concessions to a Euro- 
pean who is not better than they. With this end in view all the rules framed by 
the Government are most incompatible with the good of the country and reduce 
the,sons of the soil to the position of coolies working for wages. As this differ- 
eniial treatment wounds the feelings of Indian industrial labourers, it makes them 
hate service under our countrymen. My Eurasian friends should note that unless 
they observe the progressive tendency of India and adapt their actions to it, they 
cannot continue for long to enjoy the influence they now have in industries. The 
time is near, when it has to be recognised that the Indian industries are intended 
not to benefit the British Empire but to help the progress of India, and the Gov- 
ernment have to change their policy accordingly. This will be an excellent course 
to get rid of political offences. If the Indians are afforded facilities and granted 
positions in walks which are conducive to the progress of India, the anarchist 
conspiracies which have been appearing in India for the last few years are sure to 
be rooted out. 


60. Referring to a Nambudri Conference recently held at ‘T'richur, the 
Dravidan, of the 12th May, remarks that the 
aoe Nambudris and the Nambudris have now begun to debate even in 
ae Sa. politics and says :— At their recent conference, they 
condemned the Rowlatt Law. These people do not know anything about this 
law. It appears the Yuvaraja of Cochin was present at this conference. It is 
reprehensible that the heir-apparent of a Native State should attend a conference 
where British political questions are discussed. We hope he will understand here- 
alter at least that he should not attend such meetings. 


61. A correspondent to the Andhravani, of the 26th April (received - the 
ge 10th May), writes :—The wheel of time is revolving 
saegoregenpe (Olle Podride). very quickly. Have we ever beheld a heavy down- 


Indians and the industriés in 
India. 


pour of shower, attended with peals of thunder, and dazzling lightnings, in 


scorching mid-summer? Have we ever heard of the people of great countries 
renowned for modern civilisation, needlessly, unjustly and without reason killing 
with bombs hurled from aeroplanes the’ peaceful subjects of their slave- 
dependency ? Have we, in any age, beheld attempts having been made, in times 
such as these renowned for modern civilisation, to suppress national spirit, looking 
upon its development as a great crime, and that by countries renowned for their 


love of freedom ? 
* e * 2 | : * 
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Selfishness prompts to any acts. Oh, selfishness, you have been spreading 
your despotism completely in all directions. You have been swallowing persons 
renowned as great men and deliverers of the country. ‘The olitical condition of 
India cannot come to eminence unless you are exterminated. A great soul hag 
emerged from his cottage to destroy you; and the chief means for your externi- 
nation is devotion to sacred duty. May Mahatma Gandhi, a votary of 
righteousness, destroy you with the Pasupata (an unfailing legendary misggile 
presided over by Siva) of Satyagraha. 

The whole of India is in a critical state of agitation. Wherever we turn our 
eyes we behold the goddess of despotism wielding her sway, with her lieutenants, 

he goddess of despotism has made over Delhi to her lieutenant, the Seditious 
Meetings Act. She has given away Calcutta and Madras to her old friend, the 
Press Act. She has delivered the Punjab into the hands of martial law. Enjoy. 
ing the cool breeze of the hill-top, she has been paying homage to the goddess of 
despotism, wielding sway over her. 

There is another thing still more horrible. O, vain mortal, who brag that 
you are civilised. You will bow down your head if you are informed of this, 
It is said that this is an age of civilization! but it is said that freedom and 
sympathy are not to be heard of in slave countries! and that, especially India, 
Kgypt and Ireland should not aspire for freedom! It is said that laws had better 
be enforced which the subjects do not like and that to strongly criticise such laws 
is sedition! It is said that it is an essential feature of this modern civilization to 
kill such citizens as criticise them with bombs thrown from aeroplanes, even when 
they are helpless and unarmed! Hark, there is yet a greater thing. 

No international laws sanction such acts. Even Germany has not perpetrated 
such acts. But what is justice? Is this not the age of Kali? Our will is justice. 
The confidence that there are none who will question them has been prompting 
the civilized races to perpetrate such exceedingly mean and cruel acts. Reader, 
whose is that fierce form that dazzles the eyes? Iam mistaken. I should not 
dwell at length on this subject. Having, perhaps, heard my words to you, the 
administrator of the Press Act is reddening his eyes. What hope is there if he 
grows angry ? I shall, therefore, cease to talk any more. 

* * * * = * 


While the whole country is discussing the Rowlatt laws, the Amrita Bazaar 
Patrika has been writing leaders on potatoes and plantains, for the last three 
days. . . The snake of the Press Act despot has robbed the Rs. 5,000 deposited 
by the Amrita Bazaar Pairika and bitten the paper. Does a paper that deals out 
nectar heed that snake-bite? This snake poison has become nectar after getting 
into the arteries of the Amrita Bazaar Patrika, but the Putrika, knowing that 
certain varieties of plantains are a good antidote for snake-bite, is eating plantains 
for the relief of the pain of the bite. It says that the pain is slowly subsiding. 


NaAKSHATRAKA. 


Ampunararnixs, 62. Referring to the announcement of Imperial preference for England by 
6th May 1919. Mr. Chamberlain in the House of Commons, the 
Andhrapairika, of the tith May, says:— .. - 
If, in these circumstances, India does not get commercial! freedom, she is sure to 
sustain heavy loss. The members of Indian deputations in England should 
impress this point on the British public. 


ANDHRAPATRIEA, 63. The Andhrapairika, of the 6th May, reproduces in Telugu Sir Ravindra- 


Imperial preference. 


Madras ; 
6th May 1919. . . ; nath Tagore’s letter to a friend published in the 
” sp havaaeaaan ‘ ote Modern Review for May 1919, aeainiains By the 

virtue of silent suffering which is the basis of the Satyagraha movement led by 
Mr. Gandhi. The Hindu, of the 5th May, also publishes the letter in its editorial 
columns. 

“a. 64. The Andhrapatrika, of the 7th May, writes under this heading -—T'he 

qth May 1919. The etedibbnent of able. selfishness of those nations that were engaged in the 
ouspess—The League of Waris becoming evident. France desires to possess 
Nations. the territory on the Rhine, so that peace ma 


established. Italy wishes that Fiume should g0 
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over to her, while Japan wants Kiaochou and Persia, Caucasus and other terri- 
tories. ‘The letter of President Wilson regarding the causes of this dispute has 

rovoked the Italians. ‘T’he Italian Minister left the Peace Conference in a 
threatening manner and went to his native country. It is evident that, in the 
Peace Conference and in the League of Nations, the spirit of selfishness is stronger 
than the sense of righteousness. . . Mr. Tilak wrote to the President of the 
Peace Conference to say that the principle of self-determination should be applied 
to the Indians. ‘Though we know how matters stand in the Peace Conference, 
the exertions of Mr. Tilak are praiseworthy. The grand ideas contained in the 
letter of Mr. ‘Tilak confirm in a thousand ways his firm patriotism. 


65. In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 7th May, says 
The crisis that the essential causes of the present crisis in the 
Punjab are the repressive acts of Sir Michael 
0’Dwyer and the deportations and severe punishments of the leaders and that the 
Rowlatt laws arid Satyagraha are but the immediate causes, and observes:--. 
To punish the innocent along with the guilty is not statesmanship. To foster love 
and not to strike terror will conduce to the well-being of the people. Sir Michael 
(Dwyer may enforce peace in the Punjab, but not win the hearts of his subjects. 
Now that peace bas been re-established, it is necessary to revoke martial law forth- 
with. . . ‘The Government will do well to understand even now that no laws 
can promote the peace of the world as mercy, and to set about the establishment of 
lasting peace in the Punjab. . . The delay which is occurring in the matter of 
relieying Sir Michael \’Dwyer only shows the attitude of the Simla officials. 
The contrast between the strong agitation which followed the deportation of 
Mrs. Besant and the perfect quiet which prevailed in Bombay after the deportation 
of Mr. Horniman and the forfeiture of the security deposited by the Bombay 
Chronicle, serves as an object lesson to the leaders and the rest. Bombs, machine- 
guns, rifles, martial law and repressive measures have not the efficacy of the 
spiritual power of great souls. Mahatna Gandhi wants to establish this truth and to 
regenerate the world through India. The Government with all their faith in 
might will do well to understand now at least the message of Satyagraha and try 
to establish lasting peace in the country. 


Under this heading, the dAndhrupatrita, of the 12th May, givesa Telugu 

1 e rendering of the letter of Sir Ravindranath Tagore 

ne present orem. dated 2tth April 1919, to a friend expressing his 

disapproval of the desire on the part of the authorities to use repression for the 
maintenance of peace and order in the country. ) 


66. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 7th May, publishes in 

Telugu and English the resolutions of the Bengal 

The Bengal = Proviucial Provincial Congress Committee expressing its 

cunell’s abhcerenee. abhorrence of the lawless acts in the Punjab and 

the Bombay Presidency, beseeching His Majesty the King-Emperor to disallow 
the Rowlatt Act and requesting the Government to revoke martial law. 


67. Referring to the Afghan eg a vo the Paps gabe + of the 8th 7 
. writes in its leader under this heading:—. . . 

The Afghan disturbance. the Amir gives up his futile: arias. realising the 
might of the British nation, well and good. If not, the Government of India will 

mete out an adequate punishment to Afghanistan. All the people of that countr 
will have to suffer, however, for the fault of the Amir. From the time of the 
Amir, Habib-ullah Khan, there has been strong friendship between the Afghan 
Government and the Government of Jndia. Afghanistan was not accorded a place 
in the treaty concluded between Russia and England. Though this might 
serve as a grievance with Afghanistan to some extent, the late Amir did not 
swerve inthe least from his friendship. . . It is the duty of India to use 
all her energy and resources to avert the Afghan scare. She has helped to 
save France and safeguard the British Empire from German aggression, and 
could conquer the German colonies and the Turkish dominions and place 
them in the hands of her Emperor, she will be able very soon to put an end 
to the peril which confronts herself at present. To secure the help of the 
People fully, the Government will do well to give up even now their repressive 
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policy, and to repeal, forthwith, the Rowlatt Act unanimously condemned by the 
country. In the Punjab arrests of prominent men are freely going on, and the 
way in which martial law is being administered strikes terror. If the articles cop. 
tributed by a correspondent to the Leader have any truth in them, it is clear that 
martial law should be revoked and Sir Michael O’ Dwyer replaced by some one 
else at once. . . Inthe most strenuous times of the war, Lord Hardinge wag 
able to safeguard India with an army of fifteen thousand strong. He trusted the 
people and the people trusted him. The present Government also should show 
the same trust towards the people. Though repression may establish peace for 
the time being, the evils arising out of it remain for ever. When the country ig 
about to face a new danger, it is the dyty of the Government to abolish all 
repressive measures, win the confidence of the people and create great enthusiasm 
among them in the matter of the defence of the country. 


68. In its leader under this heading, the Azdhravani, of the 26th April 
the f ¢ Indi (received on the 10th May), writes:—. . . Itis 
eT clear from thia, that the people, though naturally 
peaceful, resorted to lawless acts on account of the highhandedness of some 
authorities. What are the reasons for the absence of disturbances in those 
rovinces where a conciliatory policy has been adopted, and for the occurrence of 
olen acts in those provinces where fire was opened on the people and loss of life 
was caused, on the strength of official power? . . . The Government will 
have to give up the policy of repression for one of conciliation. : 


69. Under this heading, the Andhravani, of the 26th April, writes:— .- . . 
Of all the reports about the recent disturbances in 
various parts of the country, the one which 
attributes them to the prevalence of a feeling of disaffection among the people 
towards the English is bound to cause the greatest pain. . . Even during the 
present disturbances, the universal love of Indians has not failed to assert itself. 
When the crowds were creating disturbances in a fury, Indians had protected 
many Europeans. It was published that an Indian had carried a wounded 
European on his back for 4 miles and saved him. If the Europeans give up 
the pride that they are the ruling race, there will be no differences between them 
and the Indians. An Indian does not enjoy in his own country the respect and 
status accorded to a European. His word counts for nothing and he has no 
influence. While people of various races are working for the good of the country 
free from official prejudice and in a friendly spirit, some Europeans would be 
hostile to the opinion of the people and abuse them, and the Anglo-Indian papers 
would be scorning their aspirations. The Government must make some effective 
arrangements to avert such differences. . . No statesman will accept the view 
expressed by some unwise people that Indians bear an ill-will towards Englishmen. 
The Government should condemn. such absurd statements as baseless and try to 
prevent unnecessary excitement. As arbitrary power gives place more and more 


to representative Government in this country, the prejudices entertained against 
Indians by strangers will disappear. 


70. Referring to the ‘administration of martial law in the Punjab, the 


- eee - — Andhrapatrika, of the 9th May, writes :— eh 
wal e admimstration of martial There are absolutely no grounds so far, for the 
- conclusion that there is an open rebellion in the 
Punjab. It will be clear to every one who is watching the course of events 
that the punishments which are now being awarded are out of proportion to the 
offences committed. Transportation has been awarded for the offence of burning 
a C.I.D. officer’s turban. The editor of the Tribune is being tried in courts- 
martial for the articles he wrote in his paper. For the tearing of notices, affixed 
to the Sanatana Dharma College, by some people, the students had td walk four 
miles, carrying their luggage. Indians should salute military officers. Those who 
fail to do so are being awarded flogging. Those who walk in streets bare-headed 
get lashes. They are taken by the Police to their stations. Even while punishing 
the guilty, it is but proper that the authorities should be lenient. To rely solely 
on repression may be effective for the time being, but its effects cannot be 
permanent. T’he Punjab Governn:cnt and the Government of India may say that 


A baseless charge. 
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they know their duty well. . . Those who have listened to the speech of 
Mr, Govardhanadas in Madras will have an idea of the disturbed condition of the 
ople in the Punjab. When disturbances have ceased altogether, we trust that 
the Government will revoke martial law, restore ordinary laws, and try to establish 
ace. it will be understood on scrutiny that the administration of martial law 
in the Punjab is becoming ludicrous. 


71. Referring to the orders issued by Mr. Johnston, the District Judge of 

Agra, against some pleaders who observed the 11th 
of April asa Satyagraha day and stopped from attend- 
ing the court that day, the Andhrapairika, of the 9th May, says under this 
hesding:— . - . A Magistrate of Calcutta only thought fit to send away 
some boys who tried to obstruct the passage of tramcars by lying across the rails 
giving them a warning. If the boys had been sentenced for sedition, they would 
have to undergo the punishment. It is right to administer justice according to 
the circumstances of a case and not according to the will of the Judge. The 
conduct of the Calcutta Magistrate will teach this lesson to others. 


72. The Andhrapairika, of the 10th May, publishes in Telugu the speech of 
the President of the Twenty-eighth Guntir District 
Conference held at Dachepalli, which contains the 
following observations among others:—. . . We 
had a high standard of civilisation, when they (the British) were almost on a 
level with brutes. . . I'he question arises: have they carried out their 
promise? We have to answer this question in the negative. . . Are the laws 
of the Government made according to the opinion of the people? Is the Govern- 
ment income spent in accordance with the wishes of the people? Do those who 
steer the vessel of administration represent the people? Are Government officials 
responsible to the people? A single ‘no’ may be given in answer to all these 
questions. . . ‘lhis‘is why it was possible to rush the Rowlatt Bills through 
the Imperial Legislative Council in defiance of the unanimous protests of the 
people. . . Was not the compulsofy education Bill of the late Mr Gokhale 
rejected for want of funds? Steps could not be taken to promote indigenous 
commerce and industrial education for fear of Lancashire and Birmingham. It 
was possible for the Indian Civil Service association to prattle about the Montagu- 
Chelmsford scheme which aims at self-government. All these would be impos- 
sible, if the Government were responsible to the opinion of the people. 
Selfishness is common to all creatures. Had we been in the position of our rulers, 
we would have been doubtless, even more cautious. . . British commerce 
would fall, if we learn to make our own articles and cease to import them. So, 
it will be galling to them, if we come to have industrial and commercial facilities. 
This is the divine secret. Therefore, they will not be willing to forego the 
advantages resulting from their economic relations with us, unless the whole 
of India presents her unanimous desire for self-government in one solid 
mass. . . Whenever educated Indians advocate the imparting of free 
education to all, the Government would oppose it on some ground or other: 
Why is not the system of education in the hands of the people? 
Because the people have no responsibility in the Government. Given that 
responsibility, we may attain in the course of ten years te a position which 
can mock at that of any western country. Therefore, looked at from 
whatever standpoint, none of these problems can be solved except by the 
development of self-government. . . The Montagu-Chelmsford scheme does 
not contain the seeds of self-government, as has been so fondly hoped by all of 
us. Since we do not find therein a Legislative Council representing the 
opinion of the people, an executive body responsible to the Legislative 
Council, and fiscal autonomy to the people, agitation has been’ started 


Hartal actions. 


The Twenty-eighth Guntir 
District Conference. 


again. . . On close examination, it will be seen that there is no difference 


between the moderates and the nationalists on important points. . . A loud cry 
has been raised by the Indian Civil Service officials that in case the Montagu 
scheme ‘were to be given effect to, their power and status will be impaired ; the 
Anglo-Indian community complains that it will huve no shelter in India and the 
Sydenham party cries out that there would be danger to the British Empire. . . 


ANDHRAPATRIXA, 
Madras, 
oth May 1919. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
10th May 1919. 
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In my opinion, we should do well to emphasise the fact that the Montagu schemg. 
cannot win the approval of the people, unless the modifications suggested in the 
Delhi Congress resolutions are embodied init. . . As for the Rowlatt Act, it 
is our duty to request the Secretary of State to advise His Majesty the King. 
Emperor to withhold his consent toit. . . The administrative policy of Sir 
Michael ©’Dwyer, the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab, his ideals and his 
communiqués have agitated the minds of the people of that province. . . Tho 
nature of this law (martial law?) is to rule arbitrarily without any law. The 
have placed restrictions on the freedom of students. Some have been killed and 
some have been openly flogged. . . The disturbances in Ahmedabad, Delhi 
and Calcutta were smoothly put down by leaders such as Mr Gandhi. This 
shows how the leaders are respected by the people. It is thus clear that the 
mistakes committed by the Government from their failure to take the leaders into 
their confidence, are responsible for these disturbances. ‘ee and it is wrong to 
ascribe them toSatyagraha. . . In consequence of these disturbances, Mr. Horni- 
man who, by his devotion to the cause of India, has been the right arm of the 
leaders, has been caught like a wild beast and deported to England. This is very 
revrettable for us. Had not the people obeyed the orders of Maharshi Gandhi in 
this respect, an agitation stronger than that against the Rowlatt Bills would have 
been skilfully carried on. . . Justas Vedantists point to ignorance as the root- 
cause fur every kind of bondage, illiteracy 1s the chief obstacle to every reform. 
I am ashamed to say that 70 per cent of men and all mothers are illiterate. 

In the course of its leader on the above address. the paper observes : —“ The 
fruit of Swarajya mantra is the attainment of Swaraj. Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji is 
its sage; the British Empire, its deity ; agitation, its key ; self-respect, its seed ; 
the text that mother and mother-land are better than heaven itself, the subject of 
meditation ; and Maharshi Gandhi, the Guru (minister).” The above lines give the 
essence of the speech of Choragudi Venkatadri Pantulu Garu, the President of the 
Conference. . . The remedy proposed by Mr. Montagu is little calculated to put 
life into the Government of India which he has characterised as inelastic and 
wooden. Attempts are now made in England to invent a new remedy, as India in 
her present weak state cannot swallow the one suggested by Mr. Montagu. . . 
The ignorance of the people, the absence of political training, and the selfishness 
of the English are the strongest obstacles to self-government. History proclaims 
that the people of India with their ancient civilisation can easily adjust them- 
selves to self-governing institutions Though the establishment of self-government 
may cause some loss to British officials for the time being, it will be a source of 
strength and advantage to the British Empire. The advantage to the British 
Empire from a self-governing India would be many times more than what the 
loyal services of her people have afforded during the great European war. 

The war has established the truth that democracy is the chief means of raising 
the edifice of Government. It is impossible to conceive why those principles 
which are intended for the regeneration of the world do not apply to India. 

We believe that arrangements have been made to send a deputation according to 
the advice of the President. . . The deputation will have to urge upon the 
British public the question of redistribution of provinces on linguistic basis along 
with that of self-government, for democracy would be possible more through the 
language of the people than through a foreign tongue. . . Criticising the 
Rowlatt Act, the President said: ‘That anarchists should be punished 1s 
universally admitted. While the existing laws and sections are enough to punish 
them, the new Act affords ample scope for troubling the innocent. ‘The definition 
of sedition given in it is too general. The burden of proving bis innocence has 
been thrown on the accused. The Act affords scope for putting an end to 
meetings, discussions and writings which have for their object constitutional 
agitation. May it please His Majesty the Emperor, therefore, not to give his 
assent to it!” Officials and their friends loudly cry that agitators are spreading 
false rumours about the Rowlatt Bills. It is not known what lies there are in the 
above lines. Every lover of human freedom must admit that the new Act cuts 
at the very root of the birth-rights of the people of India and that it casts a slur 00 
their national honour. Though it is true that the Act applies only to anarchists, 
the way in which the Defence of India Act is now administered strikes terror 
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even among the most calm-headed of men. We submit again and again that the 
Government will do well to repeal the Rowlatt Act which is the source of such 
distrust, terror and agitation. T’he President said that to put down disturbances, 
extraordinary measures may be used; but martial law must be revoked. ; 
In this crisis, it 18 necessary that we should reach our goal through self-restraint 
and spiritual power. ‘The President describes the crisis in the following words :— 
« Ata critical time, when the British Parliament is about to consider the Reforms 
scheme, they (the Government) have brought forward these Rowlatt Bills. They 
have put restrictions on newspapers. Even after the people have reconciled 
themselves to the deportations of the leaders and disturbances have subsided, they 
have put into force laws intended for war-times and have not yet revoked them. 
They uvbject to the adoption of Satyagraha for the repeal of the RKowlatt Act, and 
say that any agitation would be detrimental to reforms. Realise that we are 
living in such a critical time. Such strange events also preceded the Morley- 
Minto reforms. Believe that there will be no rain without thunder.” 

May tle people of India follow the advice of Venkatadri Pantulu Garu in 
thought, word and deed, pass through these critical circumstances, conquering all 
obstacles, and attain self-government ! 


73 Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 10th May, writes :— 

| rae When it is realised that the income of 

The income oor ee expendi- Great Britain with its four million people is 

ee te ee a £884),020,825 sterling as against £108,344,900 of 

India with its 3U0 million people, the contrast between the two countries in point 

of wealth will become clear. And yet, the Anglo-[ndians are not willing 
to concede fiscal autonomy to India. Who will heed the cries of the helpless ? 


74. Under this heading, the sndhrapatrika writes with reference to the 
remark of the Madras Times that Asiatics will be 
found beneath the skins of the Bulgarians :— 

The Times must have forgot that Jesus Christ who has been the cause of 
such glory to the nations of Europe was an Asiatic. The Zimes has, perhaps, 
forgotten that it has been the privilege of Asia to make the ignorant masses of 
Europe religious. Otherwise there is no reason for this taunt. There is but little 
hope for the Europeans, if they do not give up this sort of arrogance. 


75. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 10th May, writes :— 
: _ Speaking on the necessity of granting self-govern- 
od moira ane pce —a— for India at the af Hall on the 7th April, 
Mr. Tilak expressed his firm opinion that it would 
be impossible to reconcile the interests of Indians with those of foreign bureaucrats 
and merchants, and that self-government within the Empire was necessary for 
India. Mr. Lansbury and Mr. Wedgewood accorded their support to the views of 
Mr. Tilak. . . Mr. M. L. Abal, the President of the meeting, remarked that 
the Rowlatt Bills were a heavy burden, and were barbarous and highly arbitrary, 
and that they were even more unbearable than the laws used by Von Bessing 
against the Belgians. | 


76. Referring to the invasion of, India by the es Afghanistan, the 
. Kistnapatrika, of the 10t ay, writes :—. 
ae Ae ot Babel nnn This moma has come all of a sudden. Last year or 
prior to it, it would have caused fear. But now 
that our armies are set free from the European war, there is no room for anxiety. 
Numerically as well as in modern military equipments such as motor-cars and 
aeroplanes, our armies are far superior to those of the Amir, and we are at a loss 
to understand how the Amir could have the audacity. to invade India with its 
390 million people. . . Perhaps, he has launched on this foolish step only to 
lose the won of 18 lakhs and fifty thousand rupees we are paying him every 
—... = 
glad to help us. If the Government of India had given the people military 
education and armed them, there would have been no occasion for us to look to 
others for help. Ifthe Government trust us even now and concentrate the whole 
army ou the North-western frontier’-we can undertake the responsibility of safe- 
guarding internal peace and order, ‘by organizing volunteers in every town for 


Taunts. 


the need should arise, both Kngland and the colonies would be 
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the defence of the country... . To prevent any possibility of lootings, ricg 
may be freely distributed to the poor in every village. . . If necessaiy, we 
should be prepared to send the police also to the front, and ourselves take y 
their duties. False reports must be promptly dealt with by the publication of 
correct news. ; | 


77. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, ot the 12th May, writes :—. 


eS The Afghans also will suffer the fate of those nations 
ar i; caaiainel = which have listened to the misrepresentations of 
y the Germans. It is an idle dream to think that the 
people of India will help the Afghans. Living as they do under the just Govern. 
ment of Britain, they do not desive any other Government. . .- They simpl 
want to attain self-government within the British Km piré through constitutional 
agitation. ‘They are not for bringing about a revolution. All Indians should 
unanimously condemn the statement of the Amur that India is in a state of revo- 
lution. . . In this time of peril, it is needless to exhort the people as the 
Viceroy has done, to co-operate with the Government in destroying the enem 
in preserving peace in the country and in preventing the circulation of false 
reports. All parties must sink their differences 1n a time of national danger, and 
must freely sacrifice theit lives and money for the destruction of the enemy and 
for the defence of the countrv. The Afghans are tasting the bombs hurled Upon 
them by aeroplanes. . . We believe that the Afghans will be wise even now. 
78. Under this heading, the ve ag the fang of ms, oe ee writes :—The 
' Punjab has been exposed to the mercy of martial 
The efficacy of martial law. law pee is now satuapied in a vary rave crisis. 
Many acts are being done in the name of martial law, which are harmful to the 
people. . . Itis regrettable that the Punjab Government should administer 
this law arbitrarily without ‘realizing the fact that even martial law should be 
subject to certain restrictions. . . The Lieutenant-Governor has empowered 
District Magistrates and District Superintendents of Police to arrest without 
warrant persons suspected of encouraging or helping an open rebellion against 
the authority of the Government, under provision 12 of the Defence of India Act. 
It is not safe for the country that this power should be entrusted to the police who 
already possess unlimited powers. From this, it is clear that freedom of person 
has been completely destroyed. When will the Indians, who are subjects of the 
British Empire, be granted the rights of British citizenship ? 


79. The <Andkrapatrika, of the 12th May, refers under this heading tg the 
intention of the United Provinces Government to 


start a new paper called the United Provinces 
Paper at acost of Rs. 1,15,000 and remarks:— . . . When there is lack of 


money in the country and when the Government are not able to make an adequate 
provision tor expenditure on works of national utility, to spend so much money 


for the management of such a paper cannot be, we firmly believe, either proper or 
statesmanlike. 


A new newspaper. 


50. Referring to the meeting of the Karnatak Sahitya Parishat at Hasan, the 


The Karnatak Sabitya Parishat Andhrupatrika, of the 12th May, observes that the 
é " Maharaja of Mysore is showing good encouragement 


to the Kanarese language and literature and that the Andhras and the ‘l'amilians 
do not have the same fortune. 7 


81. The Andhrapatrika, of the 12th May, publishes in Telugu the speech of 


, the Chairman of the Reception Committee at the 
Pri Narasapur Taluk Firgt Narasapur Taluk jae towel which deals with 
such subjects as Home Rule, Local Self-government 
nd suggests the desirability of appointing a Commis 
| nt distressed condition of the ryot. — 
82. In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 13th May, 
The Afghan war. exhorts ‘the pas aud all Satyagrahis to suspend 
Government to defeat th ear Political agitation and aaa we . 
| e ene a 
conciliatory policy by the Go 1emy, and also recommends the adoption 0 


and the Andhra movement, a 
sion to inquire into the prese 


vernment in place of their present repressive measures 
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an order to fully enlist the sympathy and confidence of the people, and urges the 
rulers and the ruled to co-operate in keeping out Bolshevism from India. 


83. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 13th May, gives in Telugu 
the account of the arrest of Mr. Lala Govardhan 
Das of Lahore at Saidapet, which was published in 
Govardhan 1)a8. English in the Hindu of the 12th instent. The 
per makes a reference to the incident in its editorial columns and concludes it 
by quoting the parting words of Mr. Govardhan Das, expressing joy at his 
arrest, a8 freedom has proved irksome to him while his innocent friends are 
suffering imprisonment and transportation for life. 


84. Referring to the order issued by the District Magistrate of Benares 
against one Siva Nandana Singh, cancelling his 
gun-licence for publishing a Satyagraha pamphlet, 
the Andhrapatrika, of the 13th May, remarks under this heading:—This is an 
instance of the sense of justice of the authorities in the matter of administration. 


85. In its leader under this heading, the Dharmasadhani, of the 16th April, 

urges the necessity of carrying on social reform 

side by side with agitation for political reforms, as 

reform. despotism whether of the foreigners or of the natives 
of the soil is equally condemnable. | 


86. Under this heading, the Andhraprakasika, of the 16th May, advises the 
Government to withdraw its aid to any of the aided 
The way of improving the schools, which refuse to admit Panchama boys. 
Panchamas. As regards unaided schools, it suggests the with- 
drawal of recognition or affiliation as a proper punishment, but doubts the 
propriety of taking such a step so soon. To root out all prejudice among 
Brahmans agaiust Panchamas, the paper proposes that the Government should 
afford them facilities for moving more freely with other communities and for 
gaining political knowledge, by appointing them to respectable offices. 


87. Under this heading, the Desabhimant, of the 30th April, publishes in 
Telugu an extract from the speech of Mr. Joseph 
Baptista as the President of the Bombay Provincial 
Conference, relating the experiences and work of Mr. Tilak in England and 
conveying his message. 


The arrest of Mr. Lala 


A new Satyagraha case. 


Social reform and _ political 


Mr. Tilak’s message. 


88. The Durbar, of the lst May, writes in its leader under this heading :— 
The riots at Delhi, Lahore, and other places may 


Our present situetion. better be termed a revolution, for in them, among 
other things, Government offices were levelled to the ground. . . Some 
Europeans were killed and innocent citizens died in hundreds. . . These riots 


may be said to be the results of the passive resistance movement. ‘The people, 
not having the same development of the heart as Mr. Gandhi, could not practise 
the policy of passive resistance in its true sense, and hence the disastrous 
consequences. ; 

89. The Sudarsini, of the lst May, says:—Doctor Nayar says that after the 


rant of reforms we can, easily work for the repeal 
say Operate vow: of the Rowlatt Act. But he is labouring under 


two mistakes. One isthe belief that the British Cabinet will effect reforms 
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in our Government which will secure liberty to us. The other is that the - 


Rowlatt law will not affect the ordinary citizen, Politicians of five or six 
types widely differing in their aims are going on deputation to England. 
Making these differences their basis, selfish Englishmen who want to carry on 
their trade without let or hindrance, as far as possible, and hold high appoint- 
ments, will try to make the forthcoming reforms small and useless. As a result 
of 80 many deputations going to England, we may not get any reforms at all, or 
the reforms that may be granted may be quite disappointing. What we want is 
Swaraj. We will be fit for it only when we can by soul-force control our minds 


and when we give up brute force, depend mainly on divine force, and use powers — 


Wisely when vested with them. Neither the Englishmen nor their Cabinet have 
been given by God the special power to determine our fitness for Swarajy. We 
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should know that we are fit for it the very moment we are real Satyagrahis. [t is 
our duty to resort to passive resistance rather than to crawl about for reforms. 


90. With reference to the articles of Mr. Gandhi on the swadeshi vow, the 

Durbar, of the Ist May, remarks that every body 
: knows the results of his Satyagraha and that thers 
is room to fear that such vows may do more harm than good in the absence of 
settled ideas among the people. 


91. Referring to the cablegram to the Secretary of State for India, the 

; Premier and Lord Sinha, on the present situation 
Distarbance in the Punjab. sent by Mr. Malaviya on behalf of the All-India 
Congress Committee which recently met at Bombay, as also to the resolutions op 
the same subject passed at a recent meeting of the moderate leaders at Calcutta, 
the Swadeshabhimani, of the 9th May, writes :—In neither of these two has it been 
definitely stated that the recent disturbances in various parts of the country were 
the direct outcome of the Satyagraha movement. There was no disturbance of 
any kind in the Punjab till Drs. Kichlew and Satyapal were interned under the 
orders of the Punjab Government. Sir Michael O’Dwyer waxed eloquent, in the 
Imperial Legislative Council as well as elsewhere, on the loyalty of the people of 
the Punjab and the services they rendered during the war and took credit for it 
as being due to the high efficiency of his administration. But immediately the 
Punjab Government placed restrictions on Mr. Gandhi, quite a stranger to the 
Province, there was a conflagration, so serious indeed, that it was found necessary 
to drop bombs from zroplanes, to whip people publicly, to use machine guns and 
to place restrictions on hundreds of people. How is it that the beneficent result 
of Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s statesmanly administration vanished iato thin air at 
the time? Even the moderates, headed by such trusted Jeaders as Sir 
N. G. Chandavarkar, who have never looked on with favour upon the Satyagraha 
movement, do not support the strong measures adopted by the authorities in the 
Punjab. In their resolutions they too have asked for a committee to inquire into 
the real cause of the recent disturbances. Does this not indicate that even they 
are of opinion that inflammable material for the conflagration had already 
accumulated there even prior to the initiation of the Satyagraha movement by 
Mr. Gandhi? Otherwise it is difficult to make out the meaning of one or two 


Swadeshi vow. 


remarks made by the Hon’ble Mr. Shastri at Poona while speaking on the present 


Sawrap 
AsuYupara, 


he , 
14th May 1919. 


Samrap 
AsureDdaYa, 


Leh May isis. 


situation. \r. Shastri reviewed the history of that Province during the past five or 
six years and said that the popular discontent had reached its climax what with the 
high-handed acts of the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Michael O’Dwyer, and the 
stringent methods resorted to, as alleged by the people, by the Government for 
enlisting men in the army, and that the Rowlatt Act served but as a mere spark 
to kindle the:smouldering disaffection. If these words of Mr. Shastri are contrary 
to facts should not the Government atonce contradict him and adduce evidence 
to show that the Punjab was a veritable heaven under Sir Michael O’Dwyer ? 


92. In its news column the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 14th May, writes :— 


re In Madras some people were beaten by the soldiers 

sowhy qution in Manes. and were told that ‘that was the ale Rule they 

were going to get. The Government have not taken ary steps against them. 

People have begun to say that the soldiers may have been encouraged by the 

Government to commit those offences. It is, therefore, the prime duty of the 
Government to see that that impression is removed from the public mind. 

Writing on the same subject a correspondent to the Sampzd Abhyudaya, of 

the 15th May, writes:--I very much regret to hear that those who were assaulted 

by the soldiers ran away for fear of life. After all man is mortal and dies but 

once. Our people would have done well if they had died returning at least five 


_ blows to the ten they received from the soldiers and taught them a sound lesson. 


It is a pity that they showed such abject cowardice. Trué loyalty is that which 
is based on sincerity and not on fear. If the authorities think that they can rule 
India by striking terror and using powder and shot they are sadly mistaken. The 
Roman Empire and several other great empires of the olden days were far more 
powerful tian is the British Empire at present, and yet what is their fate to-day? 


‘be Government of India will do well to treat thei 4 aoe 
sincere love and loyalty. eir subjects kindly and earn | 
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93 The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 15th May, writes :— Messrs. Dhumchand, 

Harikishen Lal and Rambhujdutt Choudhuri have 
been arrested and deported by Government. 
_ Unless these are set free immediately and invited to 
co-operate with the authorities, people will have no confidence in the statements 
made by the Government. People suspected of treason should be ‘tried, and, if 
found guilty punished under the ordinary laws of the land. If any people are 
falsely charged with any offence those that are responsible for it should be dealt 
with severely. If the authorities give up their righteous ways, they will thereby 
help to create Satyagrahis in the country, who will dare ‘to disobey such 
unrighteous laws. Whosoever gojastray from the path of virtue, be they the Govern- 
ment or the people, will not fail to’suffer for their,misdeeds. Every one‘has to reap 
the fruit of bis karma. The ex-Kaiser of Germany is now suffering for his 
misdeeds every moment of his life and is indeed a terrible example to one and all 
of us. 


94. In its news columns the Kantheerava, of the 18th May, writes :—It is 


reported in the papers that some vagabonds of 
Rempur made an effigy of our King-Emperor and. 
dishonoured it in ever so many ways. How stupid 
of them! Those who have acted in this manner towards our King Emperor may 
well be said to have forgotten their own father. The very name of the place 
where these people live should be altered, as this ignoble deed is a stain on the 
great name of Sri Rama. 


Popular co-operation with 
the s  shoritien in the Punjab. 


His Imperial Majesty the 
King-Emperor. 


95. ‘The Manorama, of the 9th May, givesa Lp ps of the presidential 
—a speech of Mr. K. P. Rama Menon at the last session 
ing Mebaiar Sitstees  Contan: of the Malabar District Conference held at Bada- 
gara in May 1919, wherein the following passages 
occur :—The Government have till now been proceeding slowly and cautiousl 
in the matter of administrative reforms. But in granting us that Rowlatt Law 
the Government were firm and quick and unhesitating. .. . . Whenever a 
small boon is to be granted to us there is great delay, but when we are to be 


curbed that is done very quickly. ‘The disgust caused to the educated Indians is 
indescribable. 


96. In giving the summary of the cable sent to the Secretary of State by the 
Congress Committee on the subject of the present 


The Congress Committee and ynrest in India, the Malayali, of the 7th May, writes 


the present unrest in India. 


the Government do not bestow any attention on the deplorable economic condition 
of India. Moreover, the unpardonable partiality shown by the Government in 
conferring appointments is also causing intense pain to the people. The policy of 
repression adopted hy the Government in connection with the Rowlatt law has also 
caused agitation among the people. The whipping of poor Indians and cruelly 
shooting them are acts not becoming to any Goverrment. It is the punishment 
that was inflicted on Mahatma Gandhi for his efforts on behalf of his rative land 
that caused the disturbances at Ahmedabad and Harmagam. | Had Dr. Satya Pal 
and others not been arrested, there would have been no riot at all at Amritsar. 
Mr. Gandhi went to Delhi with a view to help to preserve the public peace. Let 
the Government of His Majesty the King-Emperor think deeply over these matters. 
Repression will never restore peace and tranquility among the people. The people, 
therefore, pray that the Government of His Majesty should at once give up this 
cruel policy, try to pacify the Muhammadans who have been discontented with the 
treatment given to Turkey and tbus try to satisfy the people of India. 


97. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 6th May, in a leading article on the 

marginally-noted subject gives the names of those 

who have been sentenced to various punishments 

for taking part in the movement, and is much astonished to find the names of two 
ussalmans in the list of convicted persons. 


_ The Jaridah writes appreciatively of Khair Din’s services which rendered 
him eligible for reward and adds : . 


The consequences of Satyagraha. 


‘among other things thus:—It is well known that. 
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We rely on Almighty God, and assert that we shall endeavour, ag far ag 
possible, to save the Mussalmans of Southern India from being carried away by 
revolutionary ideas. 


98. The Qaumi Report, of the 8th May, writes :—If the Peace Conference dea}. 

a? eae Pee a death blow to the Lopes of the nation, it is cleap 

P ¥- Muslims will suffer in prestige, their international 

influence will be gone, and their very existence will be at stake. Now the 

question is how is this to be avowed, the answer to which is this: We must 
continue to be Mussalmans and obey Islam. 

Sovereignty is passing out of our hands und the Khalifate is being trampled 
under foot, while we are seated with folded arms looking at the spectacle of our 
own destruction. Which nation in Europe to-day is so lacking in zeal, self. 
respect, courage as we are and even those contemptible and despicable nations 
who were exceedingly backward, are to-day pluming their pinions for flight ! 

After discussing the subject at length and vehemently attacking the learned 
men and the Sufees of the community, the editor advises the community that 


now is the time for it to make an effort to free itself from the clutches of fabulists 
and frauds. 


99. The Quumi Report, of the 8th May, referring to His Exalted Highness 


; the Nizain’s Command forbidding Mr. Jinnah from 

Ms. chat sat Ree entering any part of the Hyderabad State expresses 

its astonishment at that gentleman’s political procedure there, which, it says, was 

due to his ignorance of the fact that India is governed by a Deputy of the King. 
Emperor, whereas Hyderabad is ruled by the Nizam directly. 


1N0. The Qaumi Report, of the 7th May, referring to Mr. Gandhi’s announce- 

ics eo ment that passive resistance should recommence 

Mz. Gandhi's wtimatam. from July next, observes:--This is something like 

an ultimatum given by the law-breaking Satyagrahis to the law-making Government. 
We do not know what emergency there is fur the Salyagrahie to take the offensive 
before the Rowlatt Act comes into operation. It is not fair that Salyagraha should 


break even those laws that are not repugnant to them. it would be well if they 
‘were to revise this decision. 


101. The Qaumi Report, of the 7th May, expresses its satisfaction at the recent 
increase made in the salary of the District Registrars, 
and to their being classified as first-class officers, 
so far as their travelling allowance is concerned and hopes that the proposal of an 
increment for Sub-Registrars which is under consideration will soon be announced. 


102. The Mukhbir-i-Dakhan, of the 7th May, referring to the appointment of 

the Hon’ble Khan$Bahadur Muhammad Aziz-ud-din 
Husain Sahib Bahadur, C.1.B., 1.8.0., 0.B.B., F.M.U, 
to act as the First Member of the Board of Revenue, 
writes :— This is the first time that an Indian has been appointed to this high 
office, a position the incumbent well deserves. He has successfully traversed all 
tne various official stages and given proof of his abilities and experience. When 
judged from the social standpoint he is a combination of laudable and sympathetic 
qualities. It is for this reason that he has won the imprimatur of popular 
approval. The community is justified in manifesting its satisfaction and pride, 
All the people of Southern India would like to ex press their joy at this appointment 
of an Indian which is a source of special delight and pleasure to Mussalmans 48 
he belongs to these parts. 

The Government has placed Mussalmans under a deep obligation by giviDg 
such an exalted position toa popular and respectable man from among them. We 
cordially thank His Excellency Lord Willingdon for this evidence of his apprecia- 
tion of merit by his just recognition of the right of a leading Mussalman as s002 
as he took charge of the Government. It is hoped that he will, in future, support 
the claims of deserving Mussalmans and take a keen interest in their advancement 
and progress. 

We congratulate the popular Mr. Aziz-ud-din Husain Sahib of whom the 
community is justly proud and pray that he may obtain still higher advancement 


in order that the country and the community may be benefited and his popularly 
maintained. | 


District Registrars. 


Felicitations on a well-deserved 
promotion. . 
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103. A correspondent to the Sudarsini,’of the 1st May, says: —The Government 


have turned a deaf ear to the representations of the 

The Rowlatt law. people against the Rowlatt Tet We do not know 

why the Government hate the innocent passive resistance movement. Orders 
like the internment of Mr. Gandhi in the Bombay Presidency have incensed the 
people. ‘The authorities did not like the agitation and passed repressive measures. 
Martial law was declared as if anarchy had been imminent. The Government of 
Bombay allowed Mr. Gandhi to go to Ahmedabad with the result that peace was 


established there. The other Governments will do well to follow this example. 


But the authorities care for prestige. Does prestige suffer when the rulers and 
the ruled are reconciled to one another? The Punjab Government are interning 
the leaders shortsightedly. a are stopping the publication of papers. There 
is no use of being precipitate. 
people heard that Mr. Gandhi was interned. The Government should find out 
and remove the cause of the unrest. It is plain that the cause of the unrest is the 
Rowlatt law. Are there no other laws to put down anarchical crimes? Why 
shoyld the Punjab Government do arbitrary acts by means of the Rowlatt law ? 
There are repressive laws already in existence like the Defence of India Act. 
The martial law appears at the very thought of it to make the people 
fall a prey to the shot of muskets. Then where is the necessity for the present 
Rowlatt law¢ The communiqués of Government state that the fears of the 
people about that law are unfounded. Then why did the elected members of the 
Legislative Council oppose it unanimously, and why did some resign their seats ? 
Like other temporary laws, this may also find a permanent place in the Statute 
Book. We cannot play with a cobra. There is no appeal allowed against the 
decision under the provisions of the Rowlatt law. ‘lhe Judges need not record 
statements prem | under that law. The good of an appeal will be seen from the 
result of the appeal in Doctor Varadarajulu Nayudu’s case. From the present state 
of the country, it does not appear that the Rowlatt law will be repealed. 
The passive resistance movement will one day succeed., May that day come 
sooner? May God help the Indians in their endeavour to see that the rulers 
repeal the Rowlatt law. 


104. Referring to Rs. 87,020 having been spent in connexion with the inquity 
Tan Rewlett A of the Rowlatt Committee exclusive of the travel- 
» ee ae ling expenses incurred by Mr. Justice Rowlatt, the 
Jonanukulan, of the 29th March, says:—All this money, belongs to the Indians 
and yet it is stated that the Rowlatt Act will be in force only for three years. 
Though it will obtain only for a short time, it is not accéptable to the general 
public. On account of this, the Viceroy has offered a seeming consolation by 
saying that though the law may be there, it may so happen that three years may 
elapse without any necessity arising tu enforce it. Whatever he may say, there 
isno denying the fact that this measure will make the Indians ever remember 


Lord Chelmsford’s regimé. Should his name be remembered only in this 


connexion? Alas! It is sad indeed !! 


In its leader under this heading the ee. of oe 10th ged 
writes :—This Act is opposed to the principle of 
The Rowlatt Act. law that none should be punished without a regular 


trial. It violates the natural liberty of man. It is opposed to the traditions of 


nrest has prevailed in the country only after the ~ 


8 
Nareapur, 
lst May 1919. 


JANANUEULAN , 
Tanjore, 
29th March 1919. 


KieTwaPaTRixa, 
Masulipatam, 
10th May 1919. 


British Courts of justice. It is condemned unanimously by the representatives of . 


the people. . . It is well-known that such an Act has been introduced into the 
Penal Code by dint of official power _It is also well-known that Mahatma Gandhi 
has taken the Sutyagraka vow to discard by righteous power this unjust, improper 
and absura weapon. It is also a historical fact that, whether connected or 
disconnected with this movement, an unprecedented rebellion burst out in the 
Punjab and that the rulers have resorted to severe steps to put itdown. . . All 
thoughtful men have to consider how far the statement is not open to objection, 
which has been published by the Government to the effect that the law is intended 


to punish only the wicked who disturb peace and order. Whatever the. short-. 
©omings of the 160 years of British rule in this country, there 1s a settled belief. 
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among the subjects, that no offender will be punished without a proper trial in » 
court of* law. 

The paper then summarises the main principles of the existing Criminal lay 
that are calculated to secure fairplay to the accused and to see that no innocent 
man is punished and goes on to say : ion , 

The Rowlatt Act is not based on this root principle and is therefore radica]} 
defective. . . When the executive is entrusted with judicial functions, the 
very foundations of justice will be upset. What the Rowlatt Act seeks to do ig 
exactly this. It is true that words have been introduced into the Jaw calculated 
to restrict it to ‘anarchy’ and ‘revolution’; but these terms are not defined. 
What absurdity is there then that people are afraid that ordinary offences will be 
brought under ‘anarchy’ and ‘revolution’. Even granting this, when the 
executive is made to displace the tribunals of justice, the traditions of British 
justice are at stake. 

The paper then gives a brief review of the part I of the Act and observes: 
—There is no appeal from the decision of the Rowlatt High Court, and there jg 
no chance for the securing of strict justice as in the Pundi murder case. The 
right of appeal has been our great privilege, long enjoyed. ‘Anarchy’ and 
‘revolution’ are serious crimes meriting capital punishment and transportation 
for life. Is it wrong then to characterise as horrible that one should be convicted 
of such crimes by the opinions of two out of the three constituting the tribunal 
and that without a secund trial. 

‘The paper then gives a brief survey of part II and remarks that it is even 
harsher than part I and observes:—In this part power is conferred on the Goy- 
ernment to prejudge that a person is an offender and then to subject him to 
humiliating restraints. Government means the Governor in Council; but what 
occasion is there for a Governor or his councillors to carry on personal investiga- 
tion to determine whether a person in Masulipatam has offended against law, 
Some Police constable or Sub-Inspector or Inspector or Superintendent sends a 
report. The Chief Secretary upholds it and the Governor in Council nods his 
assent to it. Justice will come to light when both sides are heard ; but when a report 
goes up it will be safely drawn up and there will be none to challenge its weak 

ints. Herein consists a violence to the traditional principles of justice. Even 
the final tribunal consists of a District Judge, a non-official in the good graces of the 
authorities looking forward to their patronage and a third person to be appointed 
by the authorities. The trial is conducted in secrecy, independent of the law of 
evidence, and not subject to a second trial. The sentence is pronounced on the 
strength of a report placed in their hands. Fifteen-sixteenths of the decisions 
will be in conformity with the wishes of the authorities that have appointed the 
members of the tribunal. What doubt is there for declaring under such circum- 
stances that the executive displaces the judicial. The question may arise ‘ will 
the Governor in Council pass orders without consideration ?’ When matters are 
considered, without direct inquiry, from a distance of hundreds of miles and ap 
elevation of thousands of feet, Brahma may appear as a monkey, and a monkey 
as Brahma. If the higher authorities do not pass orders in conformity with the 
reports of the authorities on the spot message after message pours in saying “we 
cannot be responsible for the well-being of the public.” ‘The whole responsibility 
rests with the local officers such as the Collector, and the Police Superintendent, 
and it is but just that it should be so; but atrial must be conducted, openly in 
ordinary courts of law, in the light of evidence and ia the presence of lawyers. 

‘The paper then summarises parts III to V, and with reference to the fact that 
several offences other than sedition are included in the schedule with an assurance 
that such offences will be tried under the Rowlatt Act only when they are 
committed in violation of the safety of the state, observes:— . . . But when 
we consider the previous practice of the Government a doubt must arise whether 
this assurance will be strictly adhered to. The tribunals are amenable to the orders 
of the Government. The Government themselves have applied to Mrs. Besant 
and Mr. Gandhi the Defence of India Act meant for the safety of the country 
during war. Would Mrs. Besant and Mr. Gandhi break peace and order in the 
country? . . . There was, no doubt, anarchy in Bengal. The culprits could 
not most of them be detected. The Defence of India Act has been applied to 1,200 
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young mien. Is this just? Many cases of murder go undetected in the Ceded 
districts. Will it then be just to arbitrarily imprison some, for an indefinite 

riod, without framing charges, granting a trial, and pronouncing a sentence. 
This is opposed to the oye ope of British justice. When the British themselves 
do such acts, will not the fear arise among the people that the Rowlatt Act wilt 
also be used likewise? ‘T’he promises of ministers are of no use, the arguments 
of members in the Council, of no avail and the assurance of the Viceroy, out of 
the question ; for, these have proved to be futile in the case of the Press Act. At 
times, the Governor in Council has to obey the mandate of the Governor-General. 
There is a rumour that this has been the case with reference to the deportation 
of Mr. Horniman. ‘There will be confidential Government Orders in contraven- 
tion of public laws. So, Collectors have to act against the wishes of the Governor 
in Council. When administration runs into secret channels, it goes astray and 
will forfeit the confidence of the people. Moderates like Sir D. E. Wacha and 
Sir N. Chandravarkar have condemned this Act. All those that.style themselves 
as moderates have condemned it. It is impossible to justify it. Mahatma 
Gandhi has announced his intention to renew Satyagraha from July next to 
have this repealed. It does not become the Government to subject the 
country to an agitation. Discussions distract the mind and disturb its peace. 
This law is opposed to justice, to tradition, and to public opinion. It is only 
when this has been repealed that the country will be in a peaceful mood to 
welcome the reforms. It behoves the Government to regard the opinion of the 
people. It is not safe to fancy that the agitation among the people is due to false 
reports. The people trust their leaders most. Why think of false reports when 
the mild Srinivasa Sastri, the old Wacha, the judicious Chandravarkar and the 
kind-hearted Gandhi declare that this law is unjust ? 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 12th May, publishes in Telugu the remarks of 

India, expressing disapproval of the Rowlatt Act 

tne Sawa Ae. and observing that the British Government and 

the Government of India will alone be responsible for the discoutent which may 
spread in India, if the Secretary of State refuses to give his assent to the Act. 


A correspondent, writing in the Kerala Sanchari, of the 7th May, observes 
The Rowlatt Act. that considering the way in which promises made 


Defence of India Act have been set at nought by the Government, there 1s room 
for doubt whether the same fate may not attend the present promise that the 
Rowlatt Act will not be applied except against anarchists. 


105. Under this heading the Andhrapatrika, of the 7th May, publishes in 
i ii te Telugu an extract from the Madras Times advising 
tc eoue the Government not to depend solely on the Press 


Act for the improvement of newspapers, and suggesting as a practical step the 


addition of journalism to the present course of studies in universities as has been 
done in the London University. ' 


IV.—NativE States. 


106. Remarking that the order of the Nizam’s Government probibiting 
; Mr. Jinnah from entering the State without the 
want ir gs of the Nizam of permission of the Nizam does not connote sound 
Yderabad against Mr. Jinnah. ‘totesmanship, the Desabhaktan, of the 8th May, 
observes :—It appears the Nizam considers it undesirable that any public meeting 
connected, either directly or indirectly with politics, should be held in his State, 
when there is unrest in British India. Ifso, he could have issued an order pre- 
venting Mr. Jinnah from speaking on politics within the State for a certain 
period. It is not st all just that, without doing this, the Nizam should have 
prohibited Mr. Jinnah’s entry: into the State on any Account without his 
permission. | 
i The-Dravidan, of the 8th May, however, appreciates the above action of the 
izZam. 7 


by Government in respect of the Press Act and the 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
7th May 1919. 
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Ampmnararares, 107. Reviewing the Mysore Education Report for 1917-18, the Andhrap 


Madras, airtka, 
Sth May 1919. 


_ of the 8th May, remarks:—. . . The Depart. 
in ‘ment of Education in Mysore shows good progress, 
Mysore. . . The boid introduction of compulsory 
education in the Native States is a matter for gratification. 


Drsanermart, 108. The Desabjimani, of the 10th May, refers to the hardships of the 
10ch May 1919. disbanded recruits in Travancore who have returned 
to the State to find themselves out of employment 
and hard up for daily bread, and observes that the Darbar should make arrange. 
ments similar to those made in British India to give them all the help that is 
necessary by way of assignment of lands, by preference for appointments, etc. 


F poem 109. The Malayala Manorama, of the 6th May, in an article on “ Famine in 
Kottayam, gee Travancore,” speaks of the great sufferings of the 
oe ny See. Famine in Travancore. people even during this month, usually the most 
prosperous of the year, and observes that the prospect is very gloomy for the famine 
months from June to August, that the Darbar do not seem to have solved the 
problem of effectively checking profiteering by merchants and of distributing food, 
that the present famine is chiefly due to the holding back of stocks of grain by 
merchants and ryots and that tLe best way of dealing with this trouble is to copy 
the action taken by the Government of Bombay, 1.e., to take under control existing 
stocks of grain and to see that they are sold at fixed prices. The article urges 
attention to the distress in the interior parts of the country where the suffering is 
greatest and sounds a timely caution to the Darbar that they should use all} their 
powers to avert the most terrible calamity that is overhanging the country. 
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\..--PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


= 110. The Swadesamitran, of the 9th May, remarks :—There are various ways 


oth May 1919. Spearen™ of improving agriculture in this country. Govern- 
_ Improvement of agriculture. = rent agricultural banks may be started here to 
enable the agriculturists to get money easily, and agricultural co-operative societies 
may be opened in large numbers. In Brazil in South America, presents in the 
shape of agricultural implements, seed grains or manure are given by the 
Government to those who show a larger outturn than a prescribed quantity. The 


authorities will do well to consider whether this system mav not be adopted here 
too. 
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ERRATA. 
Report No. 18. | 
Page 674, paragraph 29, line 11, for ‘a light’ read ‘ alight ’. 
| Report No. 19. 


Page 715, paragraph 27, line 39, for ‘ Perhapas’ read ‘ Perhaps’. 


», 717, ane 39 from the top, for ‘do not see any reason to think’ read 
cannot help thinking.’ 


» 718, paragraph 34, for ‘29th April’ in line 6 and in the marginal note, 
reed § 28th April.’ 


» $82, paragraph 88, line 9, for ‘hatred of’ read ‘ hatred on the part of’. 
? 734 ? 97 ? 4, for § age’ read ‘ Age '. 
» 734 : 97 =, 8, for ‘a century ’ read ‘ half a century ’. 
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iiss District Magistrates and Political Agents: are requested to send 
d to the Chief Secretary to Government, Public Department, a brief 
? report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
‘ ining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS—cont. 


1].—Home ADMINISTRATIOB. 
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The Madras High Court 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


IT.—-Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(4) General, 


1. The Hindu, of the 19th May, writes :—‘‘ The Indian press is often accused 
of feeding the flames of racial bitterness. We 
| cannot conceive of an incident more provocative of 
gach bitterness than the little breeze which that determined champion of demo- 
eracy and liberty, Colonel Yate raised in the House of Commons over the question 
of priority certificates to Indian politicians. . . The contrast implied between 
the treatment of well-nourished Indian agitators and ‘suffering European women 
is one of the basest appeals to race prejudice we have ever come across and eclipses 
even the most effulgent performances of the Sydenham gang in the way of mis- 
representation and mendacity. . . To suggest pampering the black man to the 
detriment of the white woman may draw cheers in a House of Commons, but in 
this country it can only be added fuel toa flame that has been assiduously kept 
alive by men of the type of Colonel Yate and his political associates as well as by 
a press which translates an enthusiasm for India in the abstract into unlimited 
sbuse of Indians in the concrete.”’ 


2. New India, of the 21st May, writes:—‘* The more we look at the commit- 
tee’s proposals and the Government of India’s 
The Southborough Committee egnatch thereon, the more we feel forced to the 
sepent. conclusion that while the committee did the best it 
could under difficult circumstances, with a glaring exception as regards women’s 
franchise, the Government of India have taken hold of almost every vital point the 
committee have been able to establish more or less satisfactorily, and have made 
proposals entirely reactionary in their character. We consider that public opinion 
must express itself emphatically on a number of the main issues, such as women’s 
franchise, education, industries, taxation and revenue, reserved and transferred 
subjects, the right of re-entry, partly in order that the Government of India may 
clearly realize that their proposals are entirely unacceptable and are regarded as 
dangerous attacks on the spirit of the Declaration of August 20th, and partly in 
order that our representatives abroad may feel that public opinion in India is 
solidly behind them in their refusal to accept: many of the recommendations of 
the Government of India either as to franchise or as to functions, but specially 
as to the latter.” : 


3. In concluding an article under this heading, the Hindu, of the 22nd May, 
; says :—‘‘ There can be no doubt of the fact that if 

Sir _ Sankaran © Nayar’s Sir Sankaran Nayar is to retire from his high post 
Sadie on account of the incompatibility of his views with 
his present official position, the proved qualifications of Mr. Rajagopala Achariyar 
would make him an ideal holder of it from the bureaucratic stand point. | One 
may look at this picture and on that. Sir Sankaran bly views embodied in his 
dissenting minutes attached to the reform despatches form a striking contrast to 
the views of Diwan Bahadur Raj agopala Achariyar embodied in the minute of 
the Madras Government which is universally regarded as containing the most 
reactionary and obstructive opinion on the Reform Scheme.” 


4. The Hindu of the 28rd May, in a leader under this neading observes :— 

Th _ “Many of our readers have doubtless read the 
ae » ante and the Indian articles referred to, and’ are in a position to judge 
7 oe whether they exceed the limits of a fair statement 

of facts and of legitimate and well-founded criticism on the happenings in the 
unjab. We have been struck with amazement that the Madras Government 
should have taken offence at the publication of these articles. The affairs in the 


Racial prejudice. 


Hispv, 
Madras, 
19th May 1919. 


Nzuw Inpu, 
Madras, 
2ist Nay 1919. 


Hisvv, 
Madras, 
22nd May 1919. 


Hrpv, 


Madras, 
23rd May 1919. 
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Punjab and the terrible persec ution of various sorts to which the people in that 
Province are now being subjected, are the topic of conversation of the man in the 
street throughout the country. The miserable plight of our fellow-citizens, the 
duty of the Central Government not to permit the abrogation of well-knowp 

rinciples of law and justice, in its own interests as well as those of the people at 
arge, are matters which it is the legitimate function of an honest journalist to 
dwell upon. . . We feel no doubt that the action of the Madras Government 
in putting the Press Act into operation against the Hindu on account of the articles 
on the Punjab affairs that were published on the 8th instant, is a violent stretch 
of the arbitrary power conferred by that Act. It is a gross and dangerous 
infringement of the liberty of the Press, and if the present policy is continued it 
must lead to the extinguishment of honest and independent journalism in the 
country. So far as the Hindu is concerned the contemplation of a perverted appli- 
cation of the Press Act, and the involving of it into further pains and penalties, 
will not have the result of inducing it to swerve from its past traditions and the 
path of journalistic independence and rectitude which it has always maintained.” 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Foreien Po.ritics. 


5. Adverting to certain y ne aay = in Pose peace terms proposed by Presi- 
ent Wilson, India Desantri, of the 1st Ma 
Tp Fun Conan _observes :—We doubt whether even this peace will 
last long. The whole world is anxiously waiting to know what attention is to be 
paid in this Conference to countries like Ireland, Egypt, India and Uorea. If 
permanent peace is’ to be established in the world, equal privileges should be 
nted to all races, as otherwise there will be disturbance of peace now and then. 
But it is no easy task for the ruling races to grant liberty to those that are under 
their sway. Let us wait and see how this ends. 


Referring to the formation of the League of: Nations for the establishment 
of peace in the world, the Lokopakari, of the 12th 
May, observes :— Good days will dawn for India if 
it should get a seat on this League. Nothing is known about what is going to be 
said or done in respect of India in the Peace Conference. If an Indian patriot 
had been chosen as the representative of India at this Conference, the situation 
of India would have been well explained to it. No mention at all is made in the 
Conference about India whose help for the successful termination of the war was 
unlimited and ever memorable, nor are there any symptoms of such questions 
being discussed there hereafter at least. Many statesmen are under the impression 
that peace can be guaranteed by the very formation of the League of Nations. 
They little reflect that the next outbreak of the war will bein Asia and India 
will be the battle-field like Belgium. They should not forget that China and 
Japan are getting stronger and more united. If India should get liberty it will 
not be possible for any number of countries like China and Japan either to attack 
India or to subvert the British Empire. . 


6. Observing that some ungrateful persons holding a high position in East 
| Africa have submitted a petition to the Secretary 
Indians and Kast Africs. of State for Colonies, requesting that Indians should 
not be permitted to enter the British East Africa as well as the territory till 
recently called the German East Africa but since conquered by the British, the India 
Desaniri, of the 1st May, observes :— This is indeed the proper reward for all the 
help rendered by the Indians in conquering the German East Africa by profusely 
spending their money and shedding their blood! If the Indians had been 
onaiguanen from entering East Africa at the time of the war, the Germans might 
ave won and all the people that now object would have probably perished. But 
God’s decree cannot change on account of the foolishness of these few. It was 
ordained that the British Government should win and that the German power 
should be crushed. So these few were saved ; but the authorities in England are 
not so foolish as these. Mr. Churchill pertinently asked as if he gave a slap on 
their cheeks, whether this request was one which would be made by any sensible 
people. There isa strong rumour afloat that the Government of India would 
take the management of the German East Africa and even in such a territory it 
is said that the Indians should have no ingress! 


7. Observing that the British troops are at present indisputably occupying 
i Ait ce _ the foremost position in every respect, the Hindu 
re ce ee Nesan, of the 15th May,  observes:—-Things 
happening in connexion with the new Amir of Afghanistan only illustrate the saying 
‘coming events cast their shadows before.’ ‘There are traces of the Amir having 
been viewed with suspicion by his people ever since he assumed the reins of Gov- 
ernment. The mischievous propensity of the Amir becomes apparent when all 
the circumstances such as the existence of Bolsheviks in Afghanistan, the troubles 
in the Punjab, the attempts to do away with the facilities for communication, the 


The Peace Conference. 
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assassination of Amir Habib-ul-lah who was friendly with the British, the elevation 


. of one suspected of his father’s murder to the position of the Amir, and final] 


the endeavours of the Amir to spread discontent in India by means of pamphlets 
and proclamations, are put together and considered carefully. It is sure that the 
Amir will soon have cause for regretting his blind action when he comes to know 
of the fame of the British military forces. é 


The Manorama, of the 13th May, in its leading article on the subject 

reviews the past relations between Afghanistan and 
The Afghan trouble. the Government of India, observes that Afghanistan 
taking up arms against Great Britain is like ‘throwing a pot at a mountain’ and 
remarks that the Amir has completely failed to understand India’s loyalty to 
Great Britain. It is his folly that has led him to misinterpret India’s contention 
for administrative reforms. Indians are intensely loyal to Great Britain and are 
certainly conscious of the fact that it is the British Rule of India that has secured 
to Indians peace and freedom and security from foreign invasions. Indians are 
only anxious that they should get a reasonable degree of self-government remain. 
ing as a member of the British Empire. The article reminds all Indians that an 
enemy is now at the door and that it is the solemn duty of all Indians to throw 
aside all internal differences and unite to help the Bntish Government against 
this common foe so as to secure victory for Britain and safety for India. 


The Malayala Manorama, of the 10th May, sees in the folly of the young 
Amir the promising ‘sign of Afghanistan being handed over to Great Britain. 
A war will rage for a few days with Great Britain’s armies in front and behind 
and above the Afghans and the result, even the uncivilized Pattan, can easily 
predict. The concessions made to Afghanistan by Great Britain in the past out 
of the fear of Russia will also be lost now without doubt. 


The Malayali, of the 14th May,'also speaks of the ‘height of folly’ of the 
independent young Amir who, without counting the cost and the abundant 
resources now available for Great Britain, has set about to try to maul the British 
lion. | 

All other Malayalam papers express similar opinions. 


8. Remarking that some of the whites in South Africa in addressing the 
ee Indians settled there use the term ‘ coolie’ either 
Per 2 ser mee Fd POY acy ‘o through pride or ignorance, /ndia Desantri, of the 
neste caus oe Ist May, observes :—Can we even now call the 
Englishmen beggars because they originally came to India in the garb of 
beggars to make a living by selling their goods? There are people doing coolie 
work all over the world. Are the Indians to be called coolies because owing to 
some stroke of misfortune they have had to go to foreign countries in quest of 
food, leaving their own country that is supplying food to the whole world? The 
Government of South Africa should issue a communiqué prohibiting the Indians 
being addressed as coolies and prescribing some penalty for those who persist in 
addressing the Indians as such. All the Indians there should join together and carry 
on a strong agitation so as to make the Government issue such a communiqué. 
Otherwise it will be a disgrace to the Indians in general. 


9. The Desabhaktan, of the 16th May, writes:—It is reported that the 
representatives of Zechoslaus have informed the 
French War Minister that secret troops are kept 
concealed in several fortresses in Germany, that the German Government are 
daily recruiting men for the army secretly and that thirty batteries are being 
very carefully stationed ata certain place and that they have also divulged to 
him many other secrets. It appears that it is under the leadership of Marshall 
Hindenburg that this work is being carried on. It seems that recruiting officers 
are working actively in all railway stations in Germany, that there are 50 
recruiting offices in the southern province of Germany alone and that, in each 


Germany’s secret troops. 


office 500 men are recruited daily. There seem to be munitions stores and several 


fortresses in Saxony and two other places in Germany and rifles, guns, etc., seem 
to be manufactured in several other places. It is also stated that railway vebicl 
are stationed in plenty in a forest. It is really funny to read all this. We doubt 
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hether all this can be true. _All the above has appeared in the Independent of 
the 14th May 1919 under the head ‘ Mail notes’. PP ependent 0 


10. Referring to the terms of the Peace Treaty, the Andhrapatrika, of the 14th 


May, observes:—In spite of the advantages cained 
Terme of 7 a a ‘ee by it, each member of the Allied Sewer oes its 
the rules of ‘he 5" own ground for complaint. For instance France 
Natons. | complains that she has not been provided with 
sufficient safeguards against any future German aggression ; Italy, that she has 
not been given all the territory she wanted ; Japan, that international honour has 
not been protected ; Belgium, that she has not been accorded a share in the 
colonies ; England, that a proper indemnity has not been awarded to her; and 
America, that she has not had commercial advantages. . . Time only must 
decide whether there can be peace between Germany, accepting these terms and 
the Allied Powers and whether that peace can be permanent. . . If the Peace 
Terms sound very hard to the Germans and their friends, it must be understood 
that this is the fruit of their karma (action). There is nothing strange in the 
break-up of an ill-begotten Empire. . . The History of Germany teaches in 
an pretation: manner the lesson of Mr. Gandhi that it is harmlessness, truth and 
justice and not harmfulness and unrighteousness which contribute to prosperity. 
Unlike other great lessons of the past which were all wasted away may this lesson 
become practicable by God’s grace under the guidance of the I].eague of Nations! 
The paper then urges tle necessity of applying self-determination to 
dependent countries under the Allied Powers, and says that when all the members 
of the British Empire are made self-governing, they will be of immense strength 
to the mother country. A permanent peace would have been made possible if in 
the rules of the League a time-limit had been fixed for the granting of Home Rule 
to dependent countries. It hopes that the rules of the League on the question of 
international labour will avert the next world-revolution which is threatened by 
the conflict between capital and labour. 


11. Referring to the opinions of the German Press and the Labour Party 
in England on the Peace Terms, the Andhrapairika, 


The Peace Terms and the of the 15th May, remarks:—. . . ‘Time will 


German opinion. 


show how this problem will be solved. We hope 
that both the parties will act with wisdom. 


12. Referring to the terms of the Peace Treaty, the Kisinapatrika, of the 17th 
re writes in its leader under this heading :— 
ee The occasion (the presentation of the Peace 

Treaty to the German Delegation by M. Clemenceaw) is unprecedented in the 
annals of the history of mankind. No conqueror has made such a gift of peace to 
hisenemy. The terms which the allies want to impose upon Germany, will serve 
as a moral lesson to every kingdom. . . No nation has ever before felt such a 
humiliation as the Germans are feeling to-day on account of these terms—a 
humiliation which is only in proportion to the horrible sin committed by them 
against the world. . . By these terms, Germany which was shaking the whole 
world with her huge armies but a year back will be reduced to the condition of a 


prisoner whose limbs have been chopped off. It is impossible that Germany will 


become a great power again in this age. . . The fate which will shortly over- 
take the Kaiser did not befall even Napoleon who was only kept in solitary 
confinement in St. Helena and did not merit an accusation before a tribunal of 
law. . . It cannot but be admitted that itis in keeping with the theory of 
cause and effect that an Emperor who tries to ruin other countries should receive 
such a severe retribution while on this earth only. . . The doubt arises in the 
heart of everyone whether Germany will accept such hard terms. When all the 
Allies are unanimously imposing these terms, what can Germany do without 
accepting them? It is impossible that she will wage war again! .. . It is 
not an easy matter to make the treaty acceptable to all parties. We shall wait 
to see the turther development of negotiations. 


13. A note in the Yogakshemam, of the 9th May, notices the disturbing features 
of the situation in respect of the conclusion of peace 


*he conclusion of pesee. = 44 concludes with the observation :—Though 
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President Wilson preaches that coloured people have as much right to live in this 
world as white people, it is almost settled that coloured people can only live under 
the protection of the whites. 


14. Commenting on the Peace Treaty prepared by the Allies the Yogaksheman 
a a oe of the 16th Muay, remarks that the Germans beoa, 
: é the war with ‘avarice’ and that the Allies haye 
now prepared the treaty with ‘avarice’. ‘What then is the difference between 
them ’ was the question asked by the Germans when they first saw the treaty. ]t 
further observes that it has to be said that the treaty is rather a severe punishment 
for the Germans but when their record is considered no punishment will be too 
much for them. 


Maarazs, Commenting on the Peace Treaty, the Malayali, of the I7th May, 
170 bday 1919. The Peace Treaty. observes that the decisiuns of the conference abont 


the boundaries of Germany, the cutting down of her 
army, the annexation of her territories, etc., are not consistent with the self. 
respect of Germany or with the original declarations of President Wilson. It 
then refers to the view of Statesmen that such severe and strict punishment hag 
been awarded to Germany with the sole object that nowhere and at no time should 
the military become very powerful and observes that however that might be, this 
treaty does not fulfil the noble aims of President Wilsou. The paper then points 
out that the pre-eminence given to white men in the League of Nations is only 
the culmination of that selfishness which is natural to man. And that as long as 
no settlement is made about the status of dependent countries like India, Egypt 
and Ireland, the loud protestations of Statesmen that equality and liberty should 
reign in the world can be only taken to be meaningless. 


Qeeus Raross, 15. The Qaumi Report, of the 13th May, on this subject, writes: —The series 
ras, . 
18th May 1919. _, Of Muhammadan misfortunes has not yet come to 
Rupture of relations with an end. Fate is still restless. This latest revolu- 
Afghanistan. tion of time probably means the destruction of the 
connexion between an Islamic State and the Government of our country. 

Who ever thought that Afghanistan would have to prepare for war in the 
time of peace. Of all the Islamic kingdoms this one State has escaped the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune. ow it has gone over to the great majority in 
the death-roll. Those who are weeping over Turkey, Egypt, Mesopotamia and 
Palestine may now lament over Kabul. 


cone e Seeeen, 16. The Jaridah-t-Nozgar, of the 14th May, has a leader on the marginally- 
14th May 1919. noted subject of which the following isa summary: 
—It asserts that it is the important duty of the 
journalistic world to try to strengthen the relations between the rulers and the 
ruled. Proceeding, it says. During the recent war we succeeded in keeping 
public aspirations within bounds. 
The subject of the Amir breaking off relations with the Government of India 
it hopes that Mussalmans will be steadfast in their loyalty. After dwelling on 


the subject at some length it quotes the proclamation of His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam. 


Bolshevik wire pullings. 


bags ty ie 17. The Qaum Report, of the 14th May, writing on the subject, observes :— 
14th May 1919. hl Ol In the peace terms Morocco has been allotted 4 
conspicuous place and the city [sic] has under the 

treaty become a French town. 
islamic rule had already terminated in Morocco prior to the war, but the 
treaty has removed all remaining-traces thereof. The decision, if not interesting, 

points a moral. 

eg Smeg ae 18. The Qaumi Report, of the 14th May, in discussing the subject, makes the 
14th May 1919. The Atahes Wer. following remarks :—Afghanistan by declaring wat 


has aroused sleeping wolves and has cut its ow2 
throat. Bolshevism or Germanism is said to be the cause. The writer does not 
believe this to be the case, but thinks that there is something else behind all this 
restlessness. He adds, “ At a time when Islamic crowns and thrones in Europe 
and Asia are toppling down,” the breaking out of hostilities on the Frontier is 4 
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deplorable proof of the decline of the spiritual power of Islam. In any case 
evolutionary power rules the world to-day, and every race must perforce submit 
to it. 

19. The Qaumi Report, of a } vo ory oe to the comments made by 

' . the different Anglo-Indian papers on this subject 

The action of Afghanistan. / writes :—Amir Risaaaiah if an is sortie 4 
young man, but the probability is, he is no fool, and that he would not ca mly 
embark on an enterprise his late father and grand-father would both have 
disapproved of. ‘There must be something behind it. 

There exist a few mischievous people even in Afghanistan asin England who 
are inimically disposed to co-operation and are always spoiling for a fight. The 
German war was also due to such selfish aspirations and any nation following 
its example should suffer likewise. Afghanistan is a country which consists of 
peoples of different sects and creeds but no party predominates in politics. Either 
Amir Amanullah Khan has misunderstood certain facts or has been influenced 
by a powerful party. Possibly the Bolsheviks might have put in their appearance 
in their country and won him over. No country in Europe is safe from the 
effects of Bolshevism, its effects are rapidly spreading, and its face appears in a 
new light. It is uot impossible that Afghanistan also might have yielded to its 
blandishment and raised the standard of revolt on the Indian frontier. If it be 
80, it is very deplorable. | 


20. The Mushir-1-Dakhan, “r the 11th ey: has a leader on the subject from 

which the following is an extract:—The Amir’s 

a ee er procedure, if he really intends to declare hostilities, 

will be regarded as very immoral. India has done 

him no harm. His late father’s life clearly shows that he inherited no traditional 
dispute the settlement of which he might have regarded as his bounden duty. 

The Government of India took no exception to the exceedingly suspicious 
circumstances attending his accession to the throne, nor did the Government 
attempt to repeat Lord Aucland’s terrible experience of 18389 when Shah Shuja was 
placed on the throne in succession to Dost Muhammad Khan. ‘l'here has not 
been the slightest interference in the internal affairs of the country and all that 
was expected of the present young Amir was that he would continue to observe 
the neutrality firmly maintained by his late father, and that he should respect the 
Durand Treaty by which his northern and southern boundries were settled in 
1893, and his subsidy was raised from 8 to 12 [sic] lakhs. 

It appears that Amir Amanullah Khan very soon found out that it was not 
easy to fulfil his promises made without any forethought to grant. increase to his 
soldiers. The first step of his reign was to suspend most works of a public 


the Punjab instead of the subsidy of 12 lakhs. He has become avaricious and 
has been supported in this idea by the notion that he will be able to strengthen 
his country and will gain over to his side all those who were growing dissatis- 
fied with |the neutrality at atime when the pick of the army is away from the 
country and the despatch of reinforcements from England would not be devoid 
of danger to the Allies. 

The Afghans will have to face an army which possesses the fullest experience 
of war and is well equipped with the latest weapons. The Afghans possess neither 
aircraft, nor armoured, cars, nor motor transport and their artillery is of an 
Inferior quality. | 
_ The Mushir-i-Dakhan, of the 18th May, gives a translation of the proclama- 
tion issued by His Excellency the Viceroy with reference to Afghanistan. 


21. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar,. of the 17th May, referring to the spreading of 
ridiculous rumours by Amir Amanullah Khan with 
a view to stirring up the Pathans, says :—It appears 
how that he will very soon reap the fruit of his labours. These false rumours 

ve been repeated on the frontier, and in some of the parts of the Punjab. We 

ope that sensible people will pay no heed to such absurdities or entertain the 
hotion that these suggestions belong even to the realm of the imagination and we 
‘rust they will never do anything which may bring their loyalty into question. 


Ridiculous rumours. 


character in course of construction, and his hope appears to be to get possession of’ 
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At a critical juncture like the present when the ship of Islamic honour ig toxe; 
onthe stormy political sea no friend or well-wisher of Islam should attempt to 
spread the report that the Amir has declared war in support of Indian thy 
It is absolute folly to attempt to draw an analogy between the political aspiration, 
of Kabul and the religious zeal of Indian Muslims. 


We fervently hope that Indian Muslims in general, the Punjab brethren in 


particular, will quickly periceve this deception. To assume the impossible, if the 


Government of India treat us in an autocratic or high-handed manner, we hay 
the power to submit our grievances to the Government and get this supposed 
harshness ameliorated. God only knows why these Afghans to-day feel so much 
for the wretched condition of the poor Indians or why they are prepared to 
sdcrifice their lives to protect us. Be this as it may we decline this Kandahar 
kindness with thanks. 


I1I.—Homes ADMINISTRATION. 
(6) Courts. 


22. The Hindu Nesan, of the i6th May, reproduces some of the sentiments of 

: the Justice of the 15th idem, expressing a doubt 

The Madras High Court. whether the increasein the number of Judges in 

the High Court of Madras bears a reasonable proportion to the increase of work, 

calling in question the practice of utilising the special powers of the Viceroy for 

the employment of the same personnel and number of Judges and stating that the 

term of the existing temporay Judges should not be extended as the files of the 

High Court do not seem to warrant it, and observes that it is also essential to see 
whether all the Judges sit every day and attend to the disposal of cases. 


The Dravidan, of the 19th May, also reproduces the sentiments of the 
Justice of the 15th idem on the gradual increase in 


The Madras High Court. the oumber of temporary and permanent Jud ges of 
this Court. 


(d) Education. 


23. The Dravidan, of the 19th May, reproduces the sentiments of Justice, 
of the 14th idem, regarding the resolution passed by 
the Provincial Educational Conference held at 
Trichinopoly for the amendment of the Universities Act of 1904 and the increase 
of the elective element in the Senate and, suggesting that there should be equal 
status and influence for all communities in the constitution of the university. 


24. The Margadarsi, of the 9th May, expresses doubt as to whether the higher 

a ne ee castes will ever develop sufficient magnanimity to 

favour Panchama education, and suggests that the 

only solution of the problem lies in Government establishing a large number of 
special schools for Panchamas with industrial branches for special training. 


Referring to the Government Order on the admission of Panchams 
Panchens eduction. pupils in public schools, the Satyanadam, of the 


16th May, is glad that the Government have turned 
their attention though slowly to the welfare of the Panchamas. 


Referring to the Government Order on Panchama education, the Yogat- 


lias oii shemam, of the 16th May, says :—No one seems 
have informed the Government that caste differen 
depend upon the different trades followed by different communities and this kind. 
of evil will decrease with the increase in the number of industrial schools. The 
extension of the present general education to Panchamas will not do any § 
either to the country or to the Panchamas, but will only tend to increase the 
existing discontent. If Primary schools giving instruction in agriculture, arts, ete-s 
be established in every village this kind of caste trouble may, to a considerable 
extent, be diminished at least in the matter of education. 


University reform. 
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(hk) Railways. 


25. The Mushir-:-Dakhan, of the 15th May, referring to this subject, writes :— 
It is a longstanding complaint that the number of 
second-class carriages is too few. Mr. Glancy took 


; notice of the fact, requested the Railway authorities 
to take steps in the matter and communicated this action to the press. Owing to 


the war, however, no change could be made.and second-class passengers have 
still to put up with the inconvenience. As the war is now over, it is incumbent 
on the part of the Railway authorities to see that the number of second-class 
carriages is increased, and thereby remove this cause for complaint. 


(4) General. 


26. The India Desantri, of the 1st May, observes:—From a political point of 
view, our object is the acquisition of swaraj under the 
British Empire and of liberty enjoyed by the 
Colonies. We wish for British association and 


The necessity for a larger 
number of second-class carriages. 


The policy of the India 
Desantri. 


acknowledge the British Sovereign as our king. But we do not wish to be - 


subordinate to any race. Servitude is a thing which even beasts do not like. 
We do not belong to any particular party. It is our constant prayer that the land 
of Bharata should anyhow become great and occupy a prominent position in the 
world. 


27. Adverting to the statement of a correspondent in the Nation that Mr. 
The Cene Asquith was much insulted by his letters having 
Asano ai been censored during his absence and that no relief 
was obtained in spite of bis representations to the War Department, the Desabhak- 
fan, of the 14th May, observes :—Mr. Asquith was the Prime Minister of England 
before Mr. Lloyd George. It is not known whether the censoring was done 
during the time he was Prime Minister or afterwards. However it may be, 
there is no doubt that the Censor is all powerful in England. His powers in 
India know no bounds. He would even ‘swallow up’ some letters and news. 
If even Lord Carmichael had been watched by the C.I.D., the excesses of the 
bureaucracy need no description. The above news proves that, even in England 
which is said to be the birth-place of liberty, the influence of the bureaucrats is 
_ growing stronger. 


28. The Desabhaktan, of the 15th May, observes :—It is seen that the people 

in the western countries consider that the best way 

ces of representing their grievances to the authorities 

and others, is going on strike and that they resort to this way. Telegraphic 

information has been received to the effect that, to bring the hardships and rights 

of the labourers in France to the notice of the Peace Conference, there will be a 

strike among the labourers in Paris and mostly throughout France on the 1st of 

this month. But in our country such strikes are, by the Anglo-Indian news- 
papers, attributed to a mischievous agitation for subverting the Government. 


29. Referring to the news that the editor of the Panchayat was asked to furnish 

a security of Rs. 500 by the District Magistrate of 

The Panchayat and the Press Tyichinopoly, when permission was sought for 
aa. having the journal printed in a different press, the 
Desabhaktan, of the 15th May, observes:—We cannot see for what reasons the 
District Magistrate demanded this security. We ask whether it is just to demand 
security for a paper which was being published without any security before? 
We have often condemned the Magistrates for the-irresponsible and short-sighted 


manner in which they have been applying the Press Act. It is no exaggeration- 


to say that, in the present instance, the District Magistrate of Trichinopoly has 
exercised his powers in a mischievous spirit. 


Musnre-1-Daxman, 


Hyderabad, 
16th May 1919. 


Ispm Dusamrat, | 


let May 1919. 


DxsaBuakTaX, 
14th May 1919. 


D usaBuakTan, 


15th May 1919. 


DrsaBHAakTaN, 


16th May 1919, 


30. Referring to the hardships experienced by these clerks on account of _Dsavmas, 


their low pay and the heavy work turned out by 

The Taluk clerks. them in the Taluk offices, a correspondent to the 
Dravidan, of the 16th May, observes :—'T'he prices have now inordinately increased, 
while the pay of these clerks which was originally fixed does not appear to have 


16th May 1919. 
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Humv Nesaz, 
Madras, 
16th May 1919. 


Inpux Emrerant, 
ist May 1919. 


SwaDEsaMITRAN, 


Madras, 
14th May 1919. 
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4 
been raised at all. They may be said to form the groundwork of the Revenye 
Department, for all kinds of proceedings begin and end only in the Taluk offices, 
Yet it takes about ten years before taluk clerks entertained on Rs. 20 get Rs. 25. 
Their poor pay drives them to the necessity of disposing of their ancestral pro. 
perty, if any, and also, at times, of borrowing from money-lenders at exorbitant 
rates of interest. In point of promotions too, they are neglected, because 
vacancies occurring in the District and Divisional offices are filled up with men 
in those. offices. It is requested that the Government may, 1n view of all these 
difficulties, take steps to raise their pay’and minimise their work. 


31. The Hindu Nesan, of the 16th May, reproduces the sentiments of the 


ae leaderette of the Justice, of the 15th idem, under the 

_ . Phe ted steaton heading ‘ food situation and control,’ that, in spite 
of the Government control, the prices of all articles have gone so high as to be 
beyond the financial reach of the average Indian and that the latest announce- 
ment of the Food Commissioner fixing the maximum price of Burma rice at 


Rs. 385 has resulted in the rise of prices in the market and defeated the purpose 
of control. 


32. The.Indian Emigrant of the lst May, narrates some events connected 


with the European agitation against the Ilbert Bill 
The Rowlatt law and which appeared in the Desabhakiun, of the 22nd 
Satyagraha. April 1919, and was abstracted on page 668 of 
Report No. 18 of 1919 and remarks :—Thé whites who now ridicule and raise a 


how! against the Saiyagraha movement in our country are probably under the 
impression that we are ignorant ot their antecedents. 


33. The Swadesamitran, of the 14th May, writes:—The fact that no change 


The present political situation: has taken place in the political situation to allay 


ee the panic of the people gives room to much anxiety. 
Martial law is still continuing in the Punjab and the attitude of the authorities in 


the other provinces too still continues to be rigorous. The starting of a war at 
this juncture by the Amir has added one more knotty point to the present 
situation. ‘his war may be a convenient handle for the authorities exercising 
martial law. But we should not forget that this law was introduced only in 
consideration of internal conditions and to secure peace among the people in the 
country. We have already referred to the doubts about the necessity for the 
introduction of the martial law in the very beginning and also of its continuance 
and suggested the appointment of a committee in whom the people have 
confidence to inquire about these things. The statement of the correspondent of 
the Proneer that there is no news of any atrocities having been committed in the 
Punjab after the 17th of April is itself sufficient to prove that there is no necessity 
for the coutinuance of martial law after this date. It may be argued that the 
people are keeping quiet only on account of the martial law and that it is therefore 
necessary to continue it. But it should be noted that martial law cannot be 
legally applied for preventing the people from transgressing all bounds. If it is 
stated that martial law can be in force for any length of time on account of its 
capacity to keep down the people, why cannot it be enforced always and in every 

lace? We would again put the authorities in mind here of the fact that even in 
the case of the great Indian Mutiny of 1857, the administration of justice by the 
ordinary civil courts was restored soon after the violence of the mutiny was over. 


. We think the authorities will not be prepared, at least considering their own 


good name and self-respect, to assert that sixty years after the great mutiny when 
the people have fully enjoyed the benefits of the British rule they have to be kept 


down only by means of the martial law. The Government cannot forget that the 
continuance of this 


. law unnecessarily may wound the feelings of the people. 
They should also note what impression would be created in their mind by the 
application of this Jaw at atime when the question of rewarding their mighty 
services to Government during the period of the war is under consideration. We 


would say it will benefit both the Government and the people if the former would 
consider all the thin 


ae os noted above and immediately put an end to the application 
. the martial law. The continuance of the political situation of the country in 
the same state is attributed by the people to the attitude of the Government of 
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India. The | eople are under the impression that the Government have been 
provoked by the starting of the Satyagraha movement to get rid of the Rowlatt 
Law and that they are therefore determined to suppress the efforts of those who 
carry on an agitation about this law. Agreeably to this impression every provin- 
cial Government is publishing pamphlets in different languages about the merits of 
the Rowlatt Law. But these pamphlets offer an explanation only to the falsehoods 
that are said to be spread b some mischievous persons about the law but not to 
the objections raised against it by the newspapers and the members of the 
Imperial J.egislative Council. We would at this juncture offer a suggestion to 
the Viceroy. All the educated Indians in this country are only for continuing 
under the British Empire, for they know full well that they can improve only 
under it. ‘This isa en and sincere truth. They are eager to co-operate with 
the Government. e therefore entreat the Government not to rely upon the 
falsehood uttered by the Anglo-Indian papers and to lend ear to those who 
suspect the loyal people and suggest that they should be afflicted. 


Remarking that the unrest in Lahore began to increase when the people, 
who were already enraged at the deportation of the 
two leading men from Amritsar, came to know of 
Mr. Gandhi having been prevented from entering the Punjab, and Delhi, and 
observing that it is the misfortune of the Indians that bombs and machine-guns 
should have been used against the people of the Punjab though it was stated that 
it was the men and money of that province that helped to secure the victory of 
theallies in the war, the Vaisyamitran, of the 21st April, writes :—Had Mr. Gandhi 
been allowed to go about freely to all places, such unrests would not have cropped 
up at all. It is not known who is responsible for this. The authorities consider 


The present situation. 


that Mr. Gandhi should be held responsible for these events. ‘They have failed: 


to recognise that the illiterate people are enraged without yielding to repression. 
During the Calcutta and Bombay riots persons like Messrs. Chakrabarti and Jam- 
nadoss Dwarakdoss were able to disperse the large crowds that gathered. Itis well 
known that the Su/yagrahis are intend on preserving peace and preventing riot; but 
the authorities do not confide in the leaders of the people. Even in Allahabad, the 
people became calm when they heard of Mr. Gandhi’s release. We would assert 
that such riots are due to the mischievous rumours spread by the enemies of this 
movement who eagerly wish that Mr. Gandhi should not succeed in his cause. 


Remarking that, while quietude has mostly been restored in India, the condi- 
tion of the Punjab alone gives room for anxiety, the Lokopakari, of the 12th May, 
observes: —It is an indisputable fact that there are permanent symptoms of 
disturbances in the Punjab. The authorities there are striving hard to put them 
down. It is essential for the authorities to associate with the leaders of the people, 
ascertain the causes of the unrest and try to remove them. They do not appear 
todoso. Disturbances can in a way be quelled only if the root causes thereof 
are found out. The authorities get provoked at the mere sight of symytoms of 
unrest and, without congdering the people as their own subjects, resort to severe 
repressive measures calculated to create in the minds of the people hatred against 
the Government. If the authorities have acted realizing within themselves that 
they are responsible to the people, the present unrest in India would never have 
arisen. It is the thoughtless action of the new Amir of Afghanistan that is the 
cause of the unrest in the North-Western frontier. In consideration. of this unrest 
the authorities in the Punjab should come forward to relax the repressive measures 
now adopted there. ‘The Government should realise that the people of the Punjab 
which is adjacent to the frontier should not be allowed to remain dissatisfied. 
Mr. Gandhi also should, in consideration of the present condition of the country, 
suspend the Satyagraha movement, as the recent happenings have clearly proved 
that this movement will not be effective in India. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 17th May, publishes in Tamil certain extracts 
from the writings of Mr. Ratcliffe in the Daily News and from the comments of the 
Manchester Guardian on this subject. These are reproduced im extenso in the Hindu 
of the 15th idem. | 

The Swadesamitran, of the 17th May,.also reports the Daily Herald to have 
stated that the House of Commons should urge upon a public inquiry being made 
about the Delhi incident and upon the Rowlatt Bills being suspended. ' 


V ArsTaMITRAN, 
Karaikkudi, 
2let April 1919. 


LoxoPaxKARI!, 


Madras, 


SwaDESAMITRAN, 
Madras 
17th May 1919. 


SwpEsaMITRAN, 
17th May 1919. 


Dasasmarran, 
14th May 1919. 
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Referring to the disappointment in the expectation that the whole world 
including India would secure happiness on the termination of the great European 
war, the Desabhakian, of the 20th May, observes :—T he Indians are not now jp 4 
position to enjoy even the happiness they had before the war. Famine of fooq. 
stuffs was not so marked in India before the outbreak of the war in Europe 
The difficulties now experienced by the people for foodstuffs are indescribable 
Before the war, the authorities did not resort largely to the application of cruel 


laws, while these laws are now dancing before Mother Bharata. The Government 


have of late been applying the Press Act incessantly. Some of the newspapers 
which were doing real service to the country have ceased to exist, while some 
others have been reduced to the position of a lion shorn of its claws and teeth 
The mischief caused by the Defence of India Act needs no description. This war 
measure continues to harass patriots and great men. ‘There are many such hari. 
ships. As soon as the war closed, the Government introduced the cruel Rowlatt 
Law. The question of reforms is now absorbing the attention of some of ug, 
Certain leaders of the people have forgotten the Kowlatt Law. What good are 
reforms going todo for India? Will they bind people like Sir Michael O’ Dwyer 
or drive them away? It is only reforms which would confer thie power of 
appointing Governors that would please Mother Bharata. No sane person wil! 
think that [India will enjoy complete happiness by the reforms the authorities are 
going to grant at present. The happiness of those enjoying the grant of Indian 
reforms, may well be compared to that of a person who, pursued by au elephant, 
jumps into a ruined well and hanging down holding certain blades of grass 
found there, sees a hissing hooded cobra at the bottom, and, accidently opening 
his mouth, gets a drop of honey from a tree above and tastes it. The cruel laws 
continue to be in force; the new Rowlatt Law too has sprung up. Reforms are 
expected at such a crisis. Alas! Whatreformsthese! Mr. Gandhi has spoken to 
the effect that, if a country should obtain liberty, it should be prepared to undergo 
excessive hardship and make a large sacrifice, as otherwise the liberty that is 
acquired will be only nominal. We hope evey Indian will pay attention to these 
words of Mr. Gandhi . . QO! children of Bharata who aresthe embodiments 
of truth, just imagine your present condition. Are you not to become men like 
others? If you want to become men, join the Salyagraha Sabha, and follow 
a policy that comtemplates no harm to others. Then you will become men. The 
Satyagraha vow is no new thing for you. You are the descendants of Satyagrahis. 
You need only a little perseverance and union. 


34. In a leader under this heading, the Desabhuktan, of the 14th May, 
generalises that wars and disturbances occur in the 
world only on account of kings and the people not 
abiding by divine justice and the former not treating their subjects as their own 
children and remarking that these principles will be observed by kings only if 
there is union among them, which is again rendered impossible by the two vices 
of avarice and jealousy always present in them and observing that the recent 
European war has taught a good lesson to the world that the weak should not be 
kept under subjection by the strong, suggests the necessity of the starting of 4 
central association by all the kings, which will rule the world, with God at its 
head. It says that each race will be represented by a member in this association, 
which, by having a big army of its own and ruling that no country should have 
an independent army, will rule the world and insist upon each member governing 
his counfry in accordance with the principles laid down by it. It adds that no 
country should be permitted to manufacture machines or weapons which are 
likely to cause danger to human life, or adopt any secret measure, without the 
knowledge of the association and expresses the hope that the British, who are 


about to start a league of nations for securing the peace of the world, will ponder 
over the above suggestion. 


35. Concluding from the news received about the British budget for this 
i i a year that the British Government have decided to 
8ive up their old policy of free trade and to 1mpos 
protective duties to help certain countries, the Swadesamitran, of the 15th ‘May 
says:—it was decided at a conference of the representatives of the allies # 


Divine justice. 
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Versailes two years back that, after the end of the war, arrangements should be 
made to levy export and import duties in such a manner as to enable the allied 
- eountries to help each other. It cannot be stated how far the policy now begun 
by the British Government 1s based on the principle laid down at Versailes. But 
jt is certain that Mr. Chamberlain has reduced the import and export duties for 
countries comprised in the British Empire. Though this reduction will curtail 
the income of the British Goverument, it has been decided upon because it will 
help to improve the trade and industries of these countries. In speaking on this 
point, the British statesmen seem to have dilated upon the advantages of this 
concession to the colonies such as Canada, Svuth Africa and New Zealand but 
do not seem to have considered at all about India. This policy will prove 
advantageous to the colonies, which have progressed on equal lines in the 
capacity to carry on industries. But it is a disputable point whether the steps 
taken by the colonies will prove equally advantageous to Britain and adequately 
compensate for the disadvantages like increase of prices that may result from 
raising the duties on the goods of foreign countries. However it may be, this is 
not what is required by India. She should have the power, now enjoyed b 
the colonies, of levying a duty on goods imported by any country, whether it 
is comprised in the Empire or not, so as to encourage her own industries. It is 
only then that the industries of India can become strong. Will the British 
Cabinet be prepared to grant us this power? This policy is not a new one for 
Britain. It has been clearly pointed out by Pandit Malaviya that she did impose 
duties on foreign goods, until her industries had gained strength and that India 
was then put to much hardship on this account. It was only after her industries 
had become settled that she adopted the policy of free trade. The fact that she 
is now going to give it up and take to a policy of protection, itself shows that a 
country should decide its policy according to its own conditions and agreeably to 
the times. Even when England was following the policy of free trade, she 
compelled India to follow a different course and the levy of a counter duty on 
Indian cloths imported into England, so as to make it impossible for these cloths 
to sell cheaper there than locally made ones, may be quoted as an instance. So 
it will not be anomalous for the Government of India to follow a different policy 
from that followed by the British Government. It is only in pursuance ‘of the 
view that India should be free, like England, to foliow a course advantageous to it, 
that we demand the right of levying taxes for the Government of India. When 
the British Government decide to follow a particular policy, it will not be possible 
to consider about its effects upon India as will be in the case of Britain ; for there 
are none in Parliament who can plead for the cause of India. Telegrams received 
to-day point to Sir John Anderson having advocated the representation of even 
the colonies in the Parliament. A similar proposal was often made in the 
Congress abuut India, on the ground that, though representatives proportionate 
to the extent and population of India may not obtain seats in Parliament, if at 
least a few are there they would speak out the Indian view. Asit is now intended 
to bring closer the different countries comprised in the Empire, it becomes 
necessary for India to be represented in Parliament like the Colonies. If Indian 
representatives had been in the Parliament, they would have urged that, as 
England has the power of reducing the export and import duties for certain 
countries, as she likes, India should also have the power of levying duties as she 
thinks best in her own interests. The colonies have this power. Why should 
not India have it ? . 


36. Referring to the sudden withdrawal of the powers of an Honorary a 
Magistrate from Rai Sahib Pandit Sitaram of 16th May fois, 
Meerut, in the United Provinces, apparently on gies 
account of his having organized a meeting of protest against the Rowlatt Law, the 

Desabhakian, of the 16th May, observes :—This gentleman, who had till recently 

been in the good graces of the bureaucrats, has suddenly incurred their displea- 

sure. Let all title-hunters realize that this will after all be the fate of those who 

slavishly seek favour at the hands of the bureaucrats. 


87. Remarking that, in the art of governing the people by repression, Lords #*azmasram, 
ae) Curzon and Pentland have to take a lesson from 16th May 1o19, 
humanity. Sir Michael O’Dwyer and that his humanity oe 2 
well be gauged by his having in this twentie 


The ways of the bureaucrats. 


bey ie 


16th May 1919. 


DusiBnsxran, 


Madras, 
17th May 1919. 
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century, when the whole world is fighting for the liberty of man resorted to g 
repressive policy unprecedented in India, the Desabhak tan, of the 16th May 
to the condemnation of the Safyagrahu movement by Sir Michael in replying t, 
certain loyal addresses resented to him and observes :—What does he know of 
the real significance of Satyagrata? His condemnation of the movement resembleg 
a mason dealing with bricks finding fau}t with rubies. It is the martial law that 
makes him speak in this strain. It is certain that the rich who are proud of thejr 
wealth, and the king who is elated with the strength of his army will soon come 


» Teferg 


‘to ruin. How did the story of the Kaiser—the Emperor of (sermany—end? }; 


is only his arrogance that crushed him. When Sir Michael has played all thig 
mischief from his position as the Lieutenant-Governor of @ small province, what 
would he do if he were the Viceroy? Sir Michael is pow returning home, after 
having committed excesses, bringing disgrace to the British rule. We hope that 
the Members of Parliament will impeach him for his action and honour him 
suitably. 

88. Adverting to the publication of this report as well as the opinion 

of the Government of India thereon, the 
Swadesamitran, of the 16th May, refers to the period 
of about two years between the announcement 
of the 20th August 1917 and the publication of this report and the fact of the 
Government of India having taken time to submit their remarks again ip 
consultation with the Provincial Governments and observes:—The events 
of these two years are sufficient to vindicate the trend of the ‘ active efforts’ 
made to introduce self-governing principles in the existing system of 
administration, which is in the tight grip of the bureaucrats. Sir Sankaran 
Nayar has in his able dissenting minute boldly depicted the attitude of 
the bureaucrats regarding these reforms. Several clever devices can be found 
from the present despatch of the Government of India to keep the reforms in 
abeyance for sometime It is to avoid such a contingency that the Government 
of India have allowed the statement of Sir Sankaran Nayar, that no delay should 
be made on account of the differences of opinion regarding the constitution of the 
electurates, to appear without a refutation. The report and despatch now 
published clearly demonstrated the truth of the opinion, often expressed by the 
popular leaders, that the proposed reforms are very inadequate and that the 
rules and regulations intended to be introduced for carrying out these reforms are 
not practicable. At the outset the very first proposal of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms, viz., that, in the Provinces, departments like education, local self- 
government and sanitation, may be left in the hands of Ministers subject to the 
Legislative Councils, is deeraed by the public to be quite inadequate. The 
Madras Government, with Lord Pentland at its head, was not for leaving any- 
thing in the hands of the Ministers. Now the original proposal of Lord 
Chelmsford has been reduced to an eighth part by the Government of India with 
Lord Chelmsford at its head. 

Referring to this report, the Desabhaktan, of the 17th May, remarks that 
there are as many defects in it as in the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, and, com- 
plaining that a copy of the report was not sent to it by the Government, says :— 
“Why did the Government, which sent the Montagu-Chelinsford report te us, fail 
to send this report? Did they forget or was it done to prove their hatred against 
vernacular newspapers ? 

The Swadesamitran, of the 17th May, reverts to this subject and observes :— 
The more we scrutinise these papers the more are we impressed that the Govern- 
ment of India and some Provincial Governments have taken great trouble to see 
that neither the popular representatives nor the Minister, who has to seek their 
support, have any real responsibility as a result of the reforms. Lord Chelmsford 
is as much responsible for the opinions expressed and recommendations made 10 
the Montagu-Chelmsford report as Mr. Montagu. So it is surprising that the 
Government of India, with Lord Chelmsford at its head, should now write against 

the very same opinions and recommendations. It was expected that, as a result of 
the provision in the Montagu-Chelmsford report that the Provincial Budget should 
be pepenet pees for both eg Tae and transferred subjects and oe 
except when the Governor exercises his special power of insisting on any expenél- 
ture provided in the budget being met, all ioeund in the budget should be approved 


The Southborough Committees’ 
report. 
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by the Legislative Council, these Councils would 


come to have some more powers: 


5 


than what they have now. This proposal has been altered by the Government 


of India, and one made instead which leaves the Legislative Council in the same 


‘ 


adras, it appears Lord Pentland informed. the 


position in which it is at present. Coming to the attitude of the Government of 
+ Southborough Committees in the 


very beginning that, as they were opposed to the dual Gévernment, they had no: 


definite opinions to offer regarding the various points raised by the Committees. 
From this we can only conclude that the Local Government was not for any 


department being left in the hands of the Indians. It seems Mr. Couchman, who . 


~ any the Local Government on these Committees stated that, unless 
su 


cient number of seats were reserved for the non-Brahmans and the Panchamas . 


in the Legislative Council, the Brahmans would predominate in the Council and _ 


would not care for the interests of the masses. Though Sir Sankaran Nayar is 
also favourable to communal representation, he does not hold that a foundation 
can be laid for responsible Government, only if communal representation is 


granted. No one objects to communal representation being granted, as also. 


responsible Government. But, if this is demanded, they say that the majority of 
the non- Brahmans have no education and they cannot therefore realise their respon- 
aibility. If, after 150 years of British rule, there are people who are so illiterate as 
not to know their responsibility, who is responsible for this? ‘l'hough there has not 
been sufficient progress in education, as a result of the Educational Deépartment 
‘having been under the management of the Government, the Government of India 
object even to hand over this department completely to the Indian Minister who 
can take a great interest in it. In fine, the aim of the bureaucracy seems 
to be to prevent the people having any true power asa result of the reforms. 
Even the Indian members of the Provincial Governments perhaps think 
that it is best for them to support the views of their European collea- 
gues. The Hon’ble Mr. Rajagopala Achariyar of the local Executive Council 
does not appear to have written any dissenting minute, as has been done 
by Sir Sankaran Nayar. We have to conclude that he is immersed in the 
view that his brother Indians, born in his own country, are not fit to have and 
enjoy even the ordinary privileges to which they are entitled. Even the 
Indian members of the Southborough Committees do not seem to have laid stress 
on points likely to be approved by the people. The management of land revenue 
has, for a long time, been causing hardship to the people. They did not urge 
that this department should be immediately handed over to the Indian Minister. 
When, excluding Sir Sankaran Nayar, Indians themseivés have been representing 
their grievances only imperfectly, why should we blame the European officials ? 

In commenting on these reports, the Hindu Nesan, of the 17th and 19th 
May, reproduce in Tamil the views of New India on this subject, appreciating the 
conclusions of the Franchise Committee especially in the matter of communal 
representaticn, though demurring to their decision against the grant of franchise 
to women. : 


The Swadesamitran, of the 19th May, takes exception to the Government of 
India having framed fresh proposals on many points, quite contrary to several 
recommendations of the Southborough Committees based on the views expressed 
in the Montagu-Chelmsford report, and remarks :—Before rejecting the recom- 
mendations of the Southborough Committees, the Government of India should 
have gone into the arguments adduced by the Committees therefor. But it 1s 
clear from the dissenting minute of Sir Sankaran Nayar that, in some important 
points, recommendations of the Committees were rejected without their being 
examined. For this, the Committees need not have been appointed. The dis- 
senting minute of Sir Sankaran Nayar shows that some new proposals have been 
made by the Government of India about the budget, ignoring altogether the 
Tecommendations of the Committees in this behalf and we can guess the reason 
for it. It appears the Committees received a letter from the Government of India 
embodying a scheme of reforms drafted by Sir James Meston when they had 
almost completed their report and the Committees had nothing to say about it, as 
it contained proposals contrary to the Montagu-Chelmsford report and it was 


again received very late. If the recommendations of the Committees are accepted. 


Hirxpvu Ngsan, 
Madras, 
17th & 19th May 
1919. 


SwADEsaMITRAN, 


Madras, 
19th May 1919. . 


DesaBseAaxkrax, 
Madras, 
19th May 1919. 


Dravipas, 
Madras, 
19th May 1919. 


VAISTAMITRAN, 


Karaikkudi, 
ist April 1919. 


To 


though the Provincial Governments may be divided into'two sections, both of 
them can do their work, as far as possible, in friendly co-operation and the 
Legislative Council will really have some power. The Governor standing above. 
the Executive Council and the Minister can, without joining either and creat;,, 
a faction, make both move amicably. But if reforms are introduced on the 
recommendations of the Government of India, the Legislative Council will hays 
no power at all and it will be worse than what it is now. The Executive Coung 
will have enough of funds and the Minister will have to suffer for want of money, 
There will be misunderstanding between the two sections. The Governor may 
have to join one side. 

The Desabhaktan, of the 19th May, writes:—-The report of the Committess 
shows that they have not paid much attention to the rights of the people, even ag 
far as they are concerned. It destroys the privileges of Ministers, for it gives the 
Governor absolute control over them. Why not this power be given to tio 
Legislative Council ? If the Governor is to take over the responsibility of the 
Ministers, what is the use of providing a dual Government? India does not seem 
to get a system of administration approved by the people, as a result of any 
reform. The Southborough Committees deny the mght of voting to women. 
Though we approve of the right of women to vote, we have not the heart to 
support it now, considering the present condition of Indian women. The next 
question to be considered is communal representation. As long as such a repre- 
sentation exists, there can be no union or responsible Government to India. Of 
course the growth of a desire for communal representation will gladden the hearts 
of the rulers. The Minto-Morley reforms separated the Hindus from the Muham- 
madans. It is not known how many divisions will be created by the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms. The Southborough report gives separate representation to 
the Muhammadans, Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians, but denies it to the non- 
Brahmans of Madras. The Government of India however want it as far as this 
Presidency is concerned. Our aim is that the Indians should form one nation and 
we will be grieved indeed to see them divided. But we approve of the principle 
of communal representation to the non-Brahmans as a medicine for a patient. 
We hold that India cannot acquire responsible Government, if this principle of 
communal representation gets rooted in the country. 


39. Referring to the departure of Mrs. Besant to England, the Dravidan, of 
i ih etn eae tad the 19th May, warns the british public not to 
The tactics of the Home Kulers. believe her words and says :—Mrs. Besant says that 
there are two parties among the Home Rulers. But we think there are no 
differences between them as alleged by her. The British statesmen may get 
duped by imagining that there are differences between the different classes of 
Home Rulers in India styled by various names such as extremists, moderates, 
the party of the all-India Home Rule League and the Besantine Home Rulers. 
Some of the Europeans in India have also been so deceived. So, let the British 
public, without being bewildered by these names, understand that all these Home 
Rulers really belong to one and the same party. 


40. Characterising the communiqué issued by the Government of India on 
the present situation and the provisions of the 
Rowlatt Law as a varnished one, the Vaisyamitran, 
of the 21st April, observes:—The Indians are 
really fortunate in that the Government of India have not stated, as the Times of 
India bas done, that the Bolsheviks have remitted £25,000 to India and have 
created the unrest here. According to the communiqué the Rowlatt Law 18 
intended only for rioters and seditionists, and will be brought into operation only 
in those areas where such crimes are proved to exist, and that too to the 
satisfaction of the Governor-General. As nothing definite has, been stated except 
that the Rowlatt Law will affect only rioters and seditionists, it behoves us to 
ascertain who has the power to declare that certain persons are really guilty 
under this law and who it is that should at the outset point out the existence 
of crime. The Government and the public are well aware that the prohibitory 
powers conferred by parts 2 and 8 of the law would be largely exercised by 
the Police who are likely to act as they please. ‘ill now the procedure bas 
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» been for ‘the Police to be the first informants of the existence of conspiracy and 
sedition in a place and the Provincial Government relying on the statement of 
the Police to intimate the same to the Government of India, who in their turn 
would take the necessary action. But in reality differences of opinion used to 
exist between the public and the Government in regard to such cases. And it is 
obvious that, from the assurances given by the Government, it cannot be stated 
definitely which kind of persons will be actually affected by this law. The 

ple having been deceived by the actions of Government are now reflecting in 
diverse ways. If repressive measures are being adopted on a larger scale, without 
the cause of the people’s discontent being rooted out, this discontent will only go 
on increasing. we hope that the Government will evince sympathy for the 
Indians who are both innocent and unarmed and are quite contented with what is 
given. 


41. Expressing its encass “ at gg in the hag. a and Schools in Lahore Dausaaxzas, 

) eing made to study the Rowlatt Law, the Desa- y 1919. 

Soe cae & ee bhaktan, of the 19th ey observes :—It is the view essa 
of responsible officers that students should not take part in politics. In Madras 
also Lord Pentland issued an order prohibiting students from attending political 
meetings. Is not the Rowlatt Law one connected with politics? How can it 
then be taught to students? Perhaps the authorities are of opinion that all 
political matters which are favourable to them may be taught to students. They 
consider that students get spoiled only if they become acquainted. with the views 
and opinions of the people of the country. The authorities of the Madras 
University sometimes feel the dearth of text-books. Why not they prescribe the 
Rowlatt Law as a text-book? Will it not widen the knowledge of the students? 
We are afraid that no real benefit will result, as remarked by Mr. Andrews, if 
teachers and students are made to teach and learn things in which they have no 


faith. : 
42. The Desabhaktan, of the 19th May, observes:—The Government are Dzsasmaxran, | 


irculating lakhs of hlets am th on 
Pamphlets about the Rowlatt ee a ee fe Ss among whe people 19th May 1919. 


‘o pointing out that there is not the slightest harm to 


the people by the Rowlatt Law, and they can even 
circulate crores of such pamphlets as they have the required money, power and 
influence. Mr. C. Rajagopala Achariyar of Salem has written a refutation of the 
pamphlet issued by the Government and the Madras Satyagraha Sabha has 
published this refutation in the form of a pamphlet. It is necessary that this 
pamphiet also should be circulated along with that issued by tle Government. 
Large funds will be required to print and circulate it and the Satyayraha Sabha is 
not at present in a position to undertake such a huge expenditure. So every 
patriot should take up the work of printing and circulating thousands of this 
pamphlet at his own cost, and explain its significance to the public. The Tamil 
world should be indebted to Mr. Rajagopala Achariyar for his hard work as the 
Secretary of the Madras Satyagraha Sabha. Picts, 

43. The Desabhaktan, of the 19th May, writes :—On the 1lth Apmil last éwo > me 

none __ deserters from the army were arrested and, on their 194) May 1919. 

a application of the martial way to Waterloo, one of them again escaped and | 
fled away. ‘The military officers who kept him in 
custody immediately fired at him. About five hundred men and women who 
gathered near at the time got enraged at such firing and began to pelt stones and 
broken glasses at the chief of the guard in the public street, who had a narrow 
escape. Yet how did the authorities deal with the people who behaved in this 
manner? They left the mob unnoticed but arrested the chief military officer so 
as to keep him in custody until it was found out whether it was justifiable on his 
part to have issued an order to fire. Will the authorities, that are in blissful ease 
applying the martial law, note this incident and understand the nature of British 
justice? The policy adopted by the authorities in | ndia is topsy-turvy. ‘The 
military officer when attacked by the mob is sure to have been armed at the time, 
but he did not use the arms even in self-defence. How did the superior officers 
rr themselves in this affair? They did not attribute this disturbance to 
dig oyalty and arrest the people who caused the riot, nor were gun carriages 
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stationed there to establish peace and order. It is only the military officers that, , 
were inquired. All these considered, it has to be inferred that the officials in. 
England under Mr. Lloyd George have not yet properly understood the system, 
of administration! Why not they take lessons for some time from Sir Michag} 
O’Dwyer of the Punjab ? | ‘/ 
44. A correspondent to the Desabhaktan, of the 19th May, states, under the 
authority of the head of the Tirugnanasambandan 
The District Judge of Madura yt, that Mr. Booty never uttered the words said 
aad the head of a mut. to have been spoken by him in his interview with 

the head of the mu¢t, and abstracted in paragraph 48 of Report No. 20 of 1919, 


45. Referring to the words of Mr. E. B. Henderson appearing in the Morn; 

Post to the effect that the people of India are only 
the subjects of the British but not citizens of equal 
status. the Desabhaktan, of the 20th May, observes :—It is only on account of such 
shortsighted persons that class hatred is increasing between the whites and the 
Indians generally, and especially between the officials and the Indians. Mutual 
love between the rulers and the ruled will be feasible only when the British who 
come to India as the servants of the Emperor, begin to mix and associate freely 
with the Indians. Mr. Henderson has also stated that, when the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms are brought into force, all the high officials who are useful to 
the country will have toleave India. This is nothing but a threat. If people like 
Mr. Henderson stop away without coming to India for service, nothing ve 

serious will happen. On the other hand, we think that one benefit will result from 
their going away, that is, class hatred between the whites and the Indians will 
decrease and mutual affection will be engendered. Class hatred between the two 


is increasing only because of the arrogance of these people. So, there will be 
none to regret their departure. 


46. Observing that Colonel Yate made highly insulting remarks about the 


Indian politicians in the House of Commons regard- 

The devices of the Sydenham ing the grant of passporte to them and, remarking 
party. that these words are such as to increase elass hatred 
in this country, the Desabhaktan, of the 20th May, says:—It is regrettable that 


Mr. Montagu should have kept silent when he heard such remarks. Though the 
statement that the Government of India respected the black persons without 
caring for.the whites would provoke laughter in the House of Commons, still in . 
India it will only foment class hatred. By speaking in this strain Colonel Yate 
only adds fuel to fire. Anglo-Indian papers have already been promotinf ¢lass 
hatred and by the efforts and devices of men like Colonel Yate, such hatred 
assumes serious proportions and is likely to result in unexpected mischief. So, it 


is necessary that the British, who are interested in the welfare of India, should find 
out means to thwart such mischievous efforts. 


47. A Muhammadan correspondent to the Andhraprekasika, of the 10th May, 


RRR inky fot says, under this heading:—That some of the 
ies siguatories of Mr. Gandhi’s mahajar are Muhan- 
e Home Rulers to mislead the Government into the 


Mr. Henderson and Indians. 


madans is a contrivance of th 


_ belief that the Mullammadans ani the Hindus are at one even in the matter of 
religion. Such a thing can never be possible. . . The Brahmans state that 
all the races in India are united and thus try to hoodwink the rulers. 


the non-Brahmans do not obtain communal representation, the Brahman agitators 
will not only exercise authority on the other classes, but will also bring the 


British Government in India into great trouble. In the light of the past 
history of the country, it must be deemed improper on the part of the Govert- 
ment to vest the whole authority in the hands of one class. The Satyagraha is 
a political weapon wielded by the Brahmans under the pretext of a religious vow 


in order to gain authority. I hope that my Muhammadan brethren will not fall 


into this snare and bring dishonour to their religion. 
AyDURAPATRIKA, 


Madras, 48. Referring to the Federal Home Rule Scheme propounded by Mr. Walter 
ee Federal Home Rule. Long, the Andhrapatrika, of the 14th May, observes: 


3 . . The speech of Mr. Walter Long advocat- 
ing the establishment of such forms of Gavan ent in countries like Ireland, 
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pt, Canada and India as are suited to the circumstances in each case as the 
chief means of strengthening the bond between them and the Empire, is worthy 
of note . - Itis well for the Empire that statesmen should at once understand 
the fact that Federal Self-Government is the only refuge for the British Imperial 


constitution as well as for the constitution of the Government of India. 


49. In its leader under ape ees = Andhrapatrika, of the {5th May, 
observes that the root cause of Russian Bolshevism 
The hard lot of the pe 7 oa destitute condition of the people in Russia, 
that riots and revolutions are possible only when the economic condition of the 
ple of a country 1s intolerably bad, that the absence of unrest in countries like 
Fagland and America is due to the good financial condition of the people in those 
countries, and that itis not proper to attribute strikes and unrest to political 
causes, when it is a well-known fact that even in the ordinary times the people in 
this country live on half-rations. The paper thinks it necessary to imquire how 
many are starving in the present hard times for want of even those half-rations. 
Referring to the Local Government communiqué, issuing instructions to District 
Magistrates for the prevention of unrest in the districts under their charge, it 
points out that when prices of foodstuffs and cloths have risen up to two and four. 
times respectively over their normal rates, magisterial authority is little calculated 
to pacify the hungry multitudes, and prays that the Government may organize 
relief bodies in every village to help the poor labouring classes in times of need. 


50. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 15th May, remarks that 
Imperial preference may do more harm than good 
to India in the absence of proper protection of her 
industries and advises the people to unanimously ask for fiscal autonomy, realizing 
the relation between fiscal autonomy and self-government. 


51. Under this heading, the Axdhrapatrika, of the 15th May, refers to the 

' Opinions of some papers in England on the recent 
disturbances in this country and urges the introduc- 
tion of liberal reforms to allay the unrest. 


Imperial preference. 


Disturbances and __ political 
reforms. 


52. Referring to the Government communiqué on the Rowlatt Act, the 


Andhrapatrika, of the 15th May, writes:—. . . 
Though we have severely condemned the Rowlatt 
Act, our readers will understand that we have not 
spread any false reports as has been stated by the authorities. Our representa- 
tives in the Imperial Legislative Council have all unanimously condemned it. 
Would they spread false reports? The people are aware of the horrors of 
the Press Act and the Defence of India Act. Are securities demanded and 
deportations inflicted for anarchical crime? Are Mrs. Besant and Mr. Horniman 
anarchists? The Government communiqué promising protection to all well- 
behaving citizens and threatening with severe punishment all those who disobey 
just laws already in force, will strike terror. 


03. Referring to the withdrawal of the application of martial law in respect 
Punter teres Pontes of students of colleges in Lahore, the Andhrapatrika, 
| “"" of the 15th May, remarks under this heading: -- 

- . . Itis desirable to remove forthwith the other -restrictions imposed upon 
them. We hope that Sir Edward McLagan will follow such a conciliatory policy. 


54. In its leader under this heading, the Audhravani, of the 10th May, writes 
to the following effect:— . . . The Govern- 
ment have passed the Rowlatt Bill in opposition to 
public opinion, and there has been some unrest in the country on account of the 
indiscreet action of the authorities. The Government have adopted a repressive 
policy to establish peace. . . Ata time when work is required to be done in 
connexion with reforms with a clear and peaceful mind, it is regrettable that an 
adverse state of affairs should prevail. Once again, the leadérs have understood 
that the object of refornis is the protection of the rights of the people of India 
and not to make them helpless. It has been admitted by British statesmen like 

tr. Montagu that the present system of administration is not calculated to secure 
this object. ‘The first duty of the rulers as well as the ruled is, therefore, to: 
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work for the introduction of a system of Government favourable to the perma- 
nence of the British Empire and the development of India alike. That such , 
system would greatly contribute to the strength of the F.mpire has been amply 
demonstrated by Canada, Australia and New Zealand during the war. Woe oe, 
say for certain that there would have been no crisis in the country now, if the 
Government had not thought fit to pass laws without popular support. 
On accuunt of censorship in the Punjab, it is not possible to have a thorough 
grasp of the situation there. The accounts published by the Government s0 fap 
are also not complete. But the people are beginning to suspect that the 
method of punishment followed there is severe. And the Moderates have real] 
done a service to the rulers as well as the ruled, which can never be forgotten, p 
expressing their opinion that repression will only arouse feelings of enmity and 
indignation among the people and by suggesting for the restoration of peace and 
order measures such as the repeal of the Rowlatt Act, the removal of restrictions 
imposed on Mr. Gandhi and the immediate installation of the Lieutenant. 
Governor-designate in his office. The value of unity of opinion among all 
communities at a critical time cannot be over-rated. When the Indians are 
thus united among themselves, a great force will be generated among them which 
will help the Government and improve the condition of the country. If the 
Government had known that the Moderates could not accept the Rowlatt Legisla- 
tion, matters would not have come to the present stage. . It is, therefore, 
hoped not in vain that the Moderates would win the gratitude of the people by 
expressing their aspirations in the matter of reforms also as fearlessly as they 
have expressed the sense of public opinion on the Rowlatt Legislation. Then 
only will they have done disinterested service to the people and to the British 
Empire. The heart of India, as revealed by the present union of the 
Moderates with non-Moderates, is a sign of the bright future before her. 


55. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Axdhravani, of the 10th May, 
observes that the accounts of disturbances in India 
published in English papers show that the Indis 
Office version is highly misleading, and that the 
India Office is nothing but a tool in the hands of the Government of India. He 
gives the riots at Calcutta last year as an instance, and says with refer. 
ence to the Delhi disturbances that the Government have unjustly opened fire 
on unarmed multitudes, killed some persons and caused a breach vf public peace 
and safety. 


Referring to the situation in the Punjab and the attitude of the Government 
of India in the matter, the correspondent writes :—But the Government of India 
are showing even greater laziness and blind faith in regard to the Punjab 
disturbances. Sir Michael O’Dwyer has become mad with weapons such as 
machine-guns and bombs. It has been ordered that as fans are required for the 
army, soldiers may freely enter into houses and take as many fans as they please. 
In short, military tyranny is rampant in the Punjab. . . It is understood 
that a Government based on brute force would be established in the Punjab. 
A perusal of the orders issued under martial law will show the manner in which 
uncivilised actions are being done in open contravention of law. ‘Ihe people of 
the Punjab are not in a position to represent their present condition on account of 
censorship. But truth cannot be hidden for ever, and it is sure to come out one 
day or other and to expose to the world all the sickening and unbearable deeds 
of Sir Michael O’Dwyer. It must be proved before the freedom-loving British 
public that his administration has been full of blunders. 

The correspondent then advises the leaders of the people to request the 
Secretary of State for India to appoint an impartial commission to inquire into 
the disturbances. Should the Secretary refuse to comply with their request, he 
urges that the people themselves should form such a committee composed of 
members belonging to different communities, that one Labour representative and 
one Liberal representative from England should be invited to sit in the committee, 
that a report made by this committee should be discussed in the House of 


Commons, that the guilty should be severely punished,- and that till then the 
question of reforms should be kept in abeyance. | 


The present situation and the 
duty of the people. 
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56, Under this heading, a correspondent to the Andhravani, of the 10th May, 

Olla Podrida. observes that the deportation of Mr. Horniman is 

the result of a careful consideration on the part of 

the Government, that the Hon’ble Mr. Patel who proceeded to England on behalf 

of the Congress may not work well single-handed and that the presence of 

Mr. Horniman will be of much use to him there, and thanks the Government for 

their service to the people by this action. He requests the Government to deport 

the following eight gentlemen also, namely, Mr. Jamna as Dwarak Das, Pandit 

Malavya, Mr. Hasan Imam, Mr. Kasturiranga Ayyangar, Mr. G. S. Kaparde, 

Mr. C. R. Das and the Hon’ble Mr. B. N. Sarma, all of whom are sure to 
co-operate with Mr. Montagu in the matter of reforms. . 


57. In its leader on the reports of the Franchise and the Subjects Committees, 
| the Andhrapatrika, of the 16th May, appreciates 
Reports of the Keform with certain reservations as to details, the breadth 
Committees. of view taken by the Keform Committees and 
expresses general satisfaction witl the proposals embodied in the report. It 
criticises the view of the Madras as well as the Imperial Governments, and 
particularly the opinions of Sir Alexander Cardew and Mr. Couchman on the subject 
of communal representation, and remarks that it is no wonder that such local 
authorities stood always opposed to the Home Rule movement. Agzinst them, 
it ranges the views of the Hon’ble Sir Sankaran Nayar for whose minute of dissent 
it expresses the gratitude of the people of India and observes that he in no wa 
yields to those who are called agitators in expressing the aspirations of the 
country. 

Torsing to the disqualifications of voters and candidates for election to the 
Legislative Councils, it takes objection to the clauses relating to women, insolvents 
and those sentenced to imprisonment by criminal courts, and points out that the 
last mentioned of these clauses prevents patriuts many of whom are undergoing 
political punishments, from being returned to the lealiadies Councils. The 
wider the scope for election, the better would the people be represented. 

The paper is glad that the proposals of the Congress regarding the number of 
elected members in Legislative Councils have been accepted by the Franchise 
Committee, and observes that as the electorate is broadened more and more, the 
non-Brahman communities will benefit better than the Brahmans. | 


Referring to the reports of the Franchise and Subject Committees, the 
Andhrapatrika, of the 17th May, observes in its 
leader that as the number of non-Brahmans qualified 
to vote will be four times that of Brahmans, and as 
education has not been made a qualification to vote, the position of non-Brahmans 
will be strengethened according to the proposals of the Committee, and that in 
such circumstances, the reconimendation of the Government of India to reserve 
one-half of the elected seats for non-Brahmans, and to leave the rest to be 
competed for by both the communities is unjust to Brahmans. ‘he paper 
expresses dissatisfaction about the electorate of the University member in that it 
is limited to the Syndicate and not extended to all graduates. Similarly it 
recommends that the electorate of merchants should be extended to all merchants 
and not confined to trade-associations, as the latter do not | sae represent the 
merchants as a whole. It is disappointed to see that the depressed classes have 
not been given communal representation, and observes that their representation 
by two official members is altogether inadequate, and that depressed classes 
missions should bestir themselves and try to secure communal representation for 
those classes, since it would give them that much-needed political training which 
they can little hope to yet in future, if they miss the present opportuaity. The 
rule that only those who pay income-tax or profession-tax in municipalities and 
ist of Rs. 20 in villages, prevents many of the people in general from taking part 
m elections. The paper points out that according to the committee’s recom- 
mendations there will be only one out of every hundred of the population, who is 
it to vote, and suggests that the people snould, therefore, try to have the 
électorate still further broadened. It regrets that no Andhra town finds a place 
in the list of important towns in the Madras Presidency, which have been allowed 
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cial representation, and observes that Cocanada at least which has 4 popu. 
tion of more than 50,000, should have been included in it. As regards the 
election ot members to the Imperial J.egislative Council, it does not agree with 
the committee in its proposal to have the Provincial Legislative Councils as the 
electorates, and disapproves of the suggestion of Sir William Vincent that land. 
holders should elect their representatives to the Council of State from commercia| 
bodies alone as only the rich can then find admission into it. On the whole, it 
considers the proposals of the Franchise Committee liberal. 


ANDHRAPATRIEA, Continuing its criticism on the reports of the Reform Committees, tii 
19th May 1919. 


_ Andhrapatrika,*of the 19th May, writes in its 
Reports of the Reforms jegder:—. . . Frum the opinion of the London 
Committees. Times on these reports, it appears that there is no 
truth in rumour that the system of diarchy has been wholly abandoned. 
Provincial autonomy is ‘desirable only when the Provincial power rests in the 
hands of the people. Otherwise, the attempt to release the provinces from the 
control of the central Government will make the former even more arbitrary than 
now. . . | The system of diarchy has not been approved of by any party, as it 
will lead to unnecessary conflicts. . . So, the Congress and the Provincial 
Governments have condemned it, though from different standpoints—the Congress 
view being that the people may get wider self-government as against the 
Provincial Governments’ view that the people should not be given the least 
administrative control. 


The paper regrets that the departments of Law, Justice, Police, Medicine, 
Land Revenue, etc., have not been included in the transferred list. lt remarks 
that the grounds advanced by the Government of India for not making educa- 
tion and industries transferred subjects are unconvincing and that their hollowness 
has been very ably exposed by Sir C. Sankaran Nayar in his minute of dissent. If 
as the India Government has proposed the classification of subjects be made 
according to the revenues derived from the different branches of administration 
those under the popular control will waste away for want of funds. 


Referring to the position of ministers, the paper observes that the office of a 
minister will be critical as he.is responsible to the Legislative Council, while at the 
same time he is liable to be dismissed by: the Governor, if he does not follow his 
advice, that no self-respecting man. can accept such an office, and that the 
proposals of the Government of India in this connexion afford room for all the 
transferred subjects being resumed by the Government one after another, and will 
eventually defeat the scheme altogether, as has been pointed out by Sir C. 
Sankaran Nayar. In conclusion, it observes that the recommendations of the 
Reform Committees fail far short of the aspirations of the people in many respects 
and that the country cannot accept any proposals which go behind them even, 
and exhorts the people to preserve union among them and work with perseverance 
and determination till they secure a sound form of self-government. 


em 58. Referring to the alterations made in rule 24 of the rules under the 
eth May 1919. The Defence of India Act. Defence of India Act by the Government of India, 
the Godavaripatrika, of the 6th May, observes 1n its 

leader under this heading :—. Whether in Government or railway or any 
other service, it has been the practice till now for any person to work as long as 
he hkes and to resign his post, when he does not like it. But under the newly 
altered rule, 1t would be an offence to advise any man to resign his post on hearing 
his grievances. Itis laws like these which are absurd, . . . and the Gov- 
ernment should know fully well that they are not liked by the people. What 
necessity is there to make such alterations now? Service is no slavery. We 


hope that His Excellency the Governor-General will be pleased to reconsider the 
matter and modify the rule in question. 


‘GopavakiraTaixa, 


shesendy 59. Referring to the deportation of Mr. B. G. Horniman, the Godavaripatrika, 


6th May 1919. Pais a a of the 6th May, observes that it would have been 


ioe Suna __ better if the Government had merely warned him, 
since his writings in English are not likely to reach the masses. 
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60. Referring to the appointment of the Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur P. Raja- Govavanrrarama, 
gopala Acharlu, 0.1.£., as the Vice-President of the  Bajshmundry, 
Madras Governor’s Council, the Godavariputrika, — 
of the 6th May, remarks that His Excellency the 
Governor has earned the gratitude of the people of this Presidency by making : “a 
this appointment. | . 
61. Referring to the a “* the security deposited by the Amrita Bazaar Govavant Params, 
; ;, : alruka, the Godavari Patrika, of the 6th Ma , tt 
Ferlsitere of ocurity Cope. Unless the Government relax the _— 
fetters, proprietors of newspapers will incur great loss. The Government will 
not be benefited to the extent to which they should be, by newspapers which 
sing them lullabies. ‘They will be able to know the real heart of the people 
from a free Indian Press, and it is statesmanship to know the heart of the people 
every moment. How can they know the two sides of public opinion, if they gag 
the Press? A Government which is not informed of the current events will 
sustain heavy loss. . 


62, The Godavari Patrika, of the 6th May, publishes in Telugu the speech of Govavam Parama, 
a the Hon’ble Mr. V. Srinivasa Sastri at a farewell oth May 1919. 
The Hon'ble Mr. V. Srinivasa ontertainment given to him at Bombay before his 

= - departure to England, making the passing of the 

Rowlatt Act by the Government in defiance of public opinion mainly responsible 

for all the recent disturbances, observing that the Government should be told 

that they should never employ more power than what is absolutely necessary to 

suppress disturbances and advising all Indian parties in England to work in 

harmony for the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme. 


63. In ite leader under this heading, the Hitakarini, of the 11th May, writes :—— Morananem, 
; Every good movement and especially a 11th May 1919. 
movement of self-sacrifice will be surrounded by 

evil forces. . . As has been remarked by the Times of India, it is certain that 

the arrest of Mr. Gandhi has led to these disturbances. There would have been 

no disturbance to the peace of the country, if the Bombay and the Punjab 
Governments had acted with a little liberality and foresight. . . The Govern- 

ment should inquire why there should be Tidarhubies at Lahore, Ahmadabad, 

Amritsar and Delhi only, while the Satyagraha day passed off quietly at other 

places. Though the excitement of a section of the people may be regarded as a 

reason for this, it cannot but be remarked that the high-handedness of the Police 

and other authorities has contributed to the disturbances. . . This self-sacrifice 

also will gain in grace and permanence, as its obstacles increase. 


64. Referring to the deportation of Mr. B.(G. Horniman, the Hittukarim:, of “au 
the 11th May writes:—. . . Mr. Horniman has 11th May 1919. 
Be deportation of *- been one of the leaders of the Satyagraha movement 
‘aca . . . It is ‘no wonder, therefore, that the Indian 
heart melted when his deportation was heard. The perfect quiet that prevailed f 
in Bombay was due to the presence and the messages of Mahatma Gandhi and i 
not to any fear of the people for the precautionary measures of the Government or | 
for their fire-arms. It is always by love, kindness and moral force and not by 
terrorism, repressive laws, and brute force that the world can be subdued and } 
ruled. . . ‘There is no doubt that the presence of Mr. Horniman in England will I 
greatly facilitate the propagandistic work carried on by Mr. Tilak and others. { 
e, therefore, convey our thanks to the Government for their promptness and 
sympathy in sending Mr. Horniman to England at an opportune moment. 
Instead of feeling sorry for his absence, the country will do well to be quiet in 
the hope that he will work for them in England. 


The Srivazhumcode, of the 16th Mav, understands that His Excellency ye gg 
Sir George Lloyd, Governor of Bombay, was quite 16th May 1919. 
Bi deportation of Mr. against the deportation of Mr. Horniman and that 
orniman. His Excellency Lord Carmichael withstood the oe 
orders of the Government of India three times in respect of the forfeiture of | : 
security by the Amrita Bazaar Patrika but had to yield to pressure from above on 


The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur 
?, Rajapopala Acharlu, c.1.B. 


Self-sacrifice. 


the fourth occasion. 
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 Haraxanixt, 65. Referring to the letter addressed by Mr. Tilak to the President of the: 
11th Mey'i919. si Peace Conference, the Hilakarini, of the 11th Ma 
ar. Tones Seer. observes under this heading:—. . . Who i: 
venture to say that self-determination will not appy to India which has earned 
the gratitude of the Government, to India which will be represented by Lokamanya 


Tilak ? If peace is to prevail in the country, is it not better to grant the wishes 
of the people as represented by Mr. Tilak in his letter and to accord a place to ap 
Indian representative like Mr. Tilak in the Peace Conference than to enfores 
Martial law, and to unnecessarily create unrest among the people by passing 
repressive laws like the Rowlatt Act ? 


_ 66. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Hitakarini, of the 11th Ma 
11th May 1919. 


writes:—The object of ‘ control’ is to protect the 
Control of paddy and the destitute who have no food to eat and no cloth to 
high-handedness of authorities. Lo5- and not to increase famine allowances tp 
Collectors and Governors on the ground that they have no food to eat. 
_ The average coolie who gets 4 annas a day, squanders his money on drinking and 
- his wife feels helpless to support her children. Who is there to look after that 
woman wailing in utter anguish? Collectors and Governors do not trouble them- 
selves with these thoughts. . . From the indigent, whom it is intended to 
protect in the name of ‘ control ’, the Government is realizing 14 to 15 lakhs of 
rupees in every taluk by means of Abkari shops. . . It is not the well-to-do, 
but generally the Panchama coolie, who has to maintain his wife and four or five 
children with the four annas which he earns as his daily wage, that resorts to 
drinking. To gain a ‘ Reverend’ or ‘Canon’ title, the missionaries hold out 
high hopes to Panchamas and make them follow other religions, giving up 
Hinduism. But no one cares to think how to put an end to this habit of 
drinking. . . In conclusion, the correspondent advises his fellow-ryots to take 
a vow to sell a paddy bag for not less than Rs. 25, until and unless the Govern- 
ment gives up its habit of earning crores from drunkards in rags dying for want 
of focd, and cancels the rule compelling people to pay high prices for articles 
bought cheap. 


Hiraxaursr, 67. Under this heading the Hitakarini, of the 11th May, publishes in Telugu 
ith Mey. 1919. nite at te Weeki hak ae extract from the Business which says that if the 
Criticism of the Howlatt Act. —_Satyagraha movement inaugurated by Mr. Gandhi 
is carried into every department of life, it is certain that the heavy burden of the 
Excess Profits tax will fall on such items of purely British trade as hemp and 
coal concerns, that the closing of business by the members of the Bombay Stock 
Exchange when the first Rowlatt Bill was passed into law, is a sign of the future, 
that the hasty introduction of the Rowlatt Act in the Imperial Legislative 
Council by Sir William Vincent in spite of the advice of the Rowlatt Commission 
to use the Act, when necessary, spells a grave danger to the new commerce 
encouraged in India as a result of the war, and that in its opinion, none will feel 
more one for the passing of such an Act than Sir James Meston and Sir 
Thomas Holland. 
Deer rl 68. While justifying the Rowlatt Act, the Hitavadi, for April, remarks under 
April 1919. Thoueiet ealtition. this heading:— . . . Itis understood that the 
Secretary of State for India and His Majesty the 
King-Emperor have both approved of this Act recently. 
aa 69. In its leader under this heading, the Godavari Patrika, of the 13th 
13th May 1919. i Bet May, referring to the differences which have ariseD 
_ between Mrs. Besant and the Indian leaders, observes 
that when the country is agitated all over by the Rowlatt Act, disturbances and 
punishments, this is a time more for union than for disunion among the people. 
70. Under this heading, the Godavari Patrika, of the 18th May, requests the 
Non-Brahman priesthood. Government to pass a law to de. M, marriage 
conducted by non-Brahman priests. 
71. The Godavars Patrika, of the 13th May, publishes in ‘I'elugu an article 
Balyagrahe. contributed to the Times of India by Sir N. Chandra- 


. oo varkar, criticising th we 5 
ance directed against the Rowlatt Act. cisipg the movement of passl 
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72. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Godavari Patrika, of the 13th Gopavaa: Pararma, 


May, observes that the foreign civilization is eating 
_, , into the vitals (of the basic characteristics of the 
Hindu community and criticises the imitation of European dress and manners| by 


Stange modern civilization. 


Indians, and such habits as the holding of games in which girls are made to take 


part, and the giving of dinners according to European customs on the occasion of 
retirement or transfer of European officials. He |also urges that men of loose 
morals and drunkards should not be allowed to occupy responsible positions in 
Government Service or to become members of Taluk or District Boards or 
Legislative or Municipal Councils, |and that they should not be honoured with any 
titles. , 


73. Referring to the dismissal of the appeals perferred by Mrs. Besant to the 

Privy Council, the Andhrapatrika, of the 19th May, 

observes:—. . . Such an autocratic Act (the 

Press Act) has made the freedom of the press nominal. It will be difficult to 

express the views of the public freely, unless this Act is repealed. It is but right 

that the leaders should devise means for its repeal and take suitable steps for the 
urpose. 

Pd. in its leader under this heading, the Ravi, of the 8th May, proposes that 
such facilities as tea parties, etc., should be more 
extensively provided than at present to promote 
the social relations between the Europeans and Indians in India. 


75. Referring to the Afghan aggression, the Kistnzpatrika, of the 17th May, 
on Mikes enue says under this heading:—. . . We should not 

od hope that the Afghan war will come to an end so 
soon. It may take a little more time to teach the Afghans a lesson. It is said 
that Russian anarchists are backing up the Afghans! 


76. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Kistnapairika, . the 17th May, 
: : writes an allegory representing a sailor (an oriental 
oeey ee at the 8 et "of in vast heise ah of a lea 
which run in the opposite directions of east and west (the eastern and the 
western civilizations), not knowing which way to take. After describing the 
main features of the two civilizations, the correspondent says that the sailor has 
eventually made up his mind to take the eastern channel, and has guided his 
vessel that side, never to turn back. 


Mrs. Besant’s appeals. 


Europeans and Indians. 


77. Referring to the Triennial Report of the Board of Revenue on the 

| working of the village panchayats, submitted to the 

' Panchayats without statutory Madras Government, and to the intention of the 

oundation. Jatter to depute a Provincial Civil Service officer to 

draft the Village Panchayats Act, the Andhrapatrika, of the 20th May, writes :— 

It will be better to publish the Act beforehand to ascertain the views of the 

public. The Madras Government deserves thanks for its having undertaken to 

place the panchayats on a constitutional basis without accepting the discouraging 

remarks of the Board of Revenue. In ancient times, the village was in an 

excellent condition. The village life gradually deteriorated, and at last affected 

the condition of the country itself. . . Given sufficient pecuniary aid, legis- 

lative and administrative power and statutory support, the village panchayats 
will be a thorough success, and a source of strength to self-government. 


78. Under this heading, the Anshrapatrika, of the 20th May, refers to the 
special cables received by the Madras Times and 

a Reforms Bill and the observes:—. . . The object of the House of 
arliament, Commons Committee in arranging a reception to 
Indian delegates is, says the cable, to see that they do not fall into the hands of 
extremists like Colonel Wedgewood and Sir John Rees. Leaving alone,Colonel 
Wedgewood, we should like to know when Sir John Rees has turned out an 
extremist. . . We are glad to learn from the cables that His Excellency the 
Viceroy has wired to Mr. Montagu expressing the hope that the action of a few 
in the recent unrest will not affect the introduction of the reforms. This is galling 
to the Madras Times. It will be easy to imagine what disappointment this message 
of the Viceroy must have caused to those Anglo-Indian papers which have been 
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Samapanrst, 
Trivandram, 
10th May 1919. 


Samapagst, 


Trivandrum, 
10th May 1919. 
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fondly hoping that the reforms will be a failure on account of repressive laws, 
disturbances and martial law ! 
79. Referring to the refusal of permission by the military authorities x 
oe Lahore to Mr. »orton and other Barristers-at-Lay 
The Panjab trial. of Calcutta to enter the martial law area in order to 
defend certain accused persons, and to the cable of protest against this action of 
the military authorities, sent by the President of the Calcutta Indian Association 
to Mr. Montagu and Lord Sinha, the Axdhrapatrika, of the 20th May, says under 
this heading:—. . . Every accused person has the liberty to engage a counsel 
in whom he may have the greatest confidence. That freedom should not be 
interfered with through martial law. . . We hope that the higher authorities 
at least will safeguard the interests of justice. 


80. Adverting to the surprisingly light sentence of five months’ imprisonment 
aay ied ed oe England to David aieny, convicted 
Administration of justice In of having delivered a public lecture violating mili- 
Hagisnt end Lacie. tary law and calculated to cause great agitation 
among the people and to undermine their loyalty, the Walayak, of the 14th May, 
observes :—Oh! What would have happened if an Indian had done one-hundredth 
of this? He would have been set fire to and sent up in a rocket. 


§1. A note in the Samadarsi, of the an gm A grt ss state of roe Punjab 

sia continues heart-rending. ere 1s no relaxation ag 

The condition of the Punjab. = + of the rigour or terribleness of military rule. 

The bureaucrats are daily cutting the crop of patriotic citizens. It has been 

impossible to determine how many have been arrested till now. The severity of 

the punishments under the Martial Law is terrifying. . . All the public 

leaders of India are against this Martial Rule of the Punjab. And it remains 

an undoubted fact that the disturbances became so serious on account of the 
unjustifiable actions of the bureaucracy. 


82. In another note, the Samadarsi, of the 10th May, saye:—The one root- 


cause of all the present unrest is of course the new 
ee oi Me and Sedition Law. All nou-official members of the 
Act uerane sew Imperial Legislative Council stood against it and 
all Indians, be they moderates or extremists, oppose 

it to-day. Yet the’ opinion in England seems to be that only the extremists are 
against it. We can see from this how Indian news get perverted before reaching 
England. The reply given in the Parliament in reply to a question on the subject 
was that no protest has been received from among the moderates in India. 
That seems to imply that the moderates are in favour of the new law and that the 
opinion of the extremists may be discarded. If this is not a case of falsehood, 
it is certainly a case of misunderstanding.. Even Sir N. G. Chandavarkar, the 
moderate of moderates, has expressed his opinion that the law will conduce to 
increase of unrest instead of to the preservation of peace. What can we think, 
then, of that reply given in Parliament? The basic principle of a foreign Govern- 
ment is ‘ Divide and Rule’. . . It is well known that the Indian bureaucracy 
is intensely loyal to this principle. It is their shadow that we have now seen 


the Parliament. The bureaucracy is pleased to see Indians divided into two 
camps, moderates and extremists. 


83. Adverting to the intimation given by Mahatma Gandhi that Satyagraha 

eae ae will be renewed if the Sedition Law is not withdrawn 

yey yegrane end Whe Howlett within two months, a note in the Samadarsi, of the 

° . f 

10th May, wishes that the coming July may 00 

come for a very long time yet or that the authorities may be pleased to annul the 

Rowlatt Act before then. If neither the one nor the other will happen, we ca? 
only wait and patiently suffer the consequences. 


84. Adverting to the speeches delivered by the President of the Malabar 
The Maleh District District Conference which was recently held 4 
Conference. . Badagara and by the President of the Beoope® 
rt oo Committee, the Margadarsi, of the 9th May, % 
Whose oppression is greater—that of the British Government or of the caste 
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stem? Whose speed of progress is greater—that of the British Government or 
of the caste leaders ? and concludes with the followitg observation :— 

“ Let us not be misunderstood. We hold no brief for the British Govern- 
ment. Our opinion is that the present politica] struggle in India is a purely caste 
struggle. ‘Two high castes, one black and the other white, are fighting for power 
snd privilege. The rule of the white Brahmans is in no way an ideal rule. We 
are only afraid that the rule of the black Brahman will be worse. -Whoever wins, 
the people of India will gain nothing. If any man thinks that either the white 
Brahman or the black Brahman will uphold the real interests of the Indian 
people when their selfish interests are opposed to these, he is deluded. The 

ple must work out their own salvation without much help from either class of 
rahmans.”’ : 

Among the many res»lutions passed at the Malabar District Conference which 
was held at Badagara on the 5th and 6th May, as reported in the Manorama, of 
the 6th May, are a solution that a Pill should be passed by the Parliament grant- 
ing self-government to India as per resolution of the Thirty-third Indian National 
Congress held at Delhi, a resolution condemning the Criminal Procedure 
Amendment Bill and the Rowlatt Act recently passed in contravention of all 
principles of freedom and justice and praying His Majesty the King-Emperor 
to revoke the same and a resolution recording the opinion of the Conference that 
the harsh measures adopted by the authorities to put down the agitation in 
Northern India were unnecessary and excessive. 


85. The Margadarsi, of the 16th May, asks what, if not the introduction of the 
Tis teouble in the Panied martial law in the Punjab, could have withstood 
 trowone Ene ean; the onslaught of Satyagraha. The critics may 
suggest the giving up of the Rowlatt Act as the best means of securing peace and 
quietness, but the Government hold and have adduced reasons to show that the 


law is indispensable. Do the supporters of passive resistance recommend to 


Government the policy of ‘ preaching philosophy to an angry bull’? 


Adverting to the recent trouble in the Punjab, the Yogakshemam, of the 
ie oe 16th May, observes that later incidents and the 
ee ee repurts received from the Punjab lead us to believe 
that Mahatma Gandhi’s Satyagraha movement was not the cause of the trouble as 
was first supposed, but that the examination by some European soldiers of certain 
Sikh ladies travelling in a train and the deportation without trial of two or three 
influential gentlemen of Amritsar under orders of the Lieutenant Governor of that 
Province caused great agitation among the people. ‘Che intrigue of the Amir of 
Afghanistan was over and above all this. When these circumstances are 
considered, it will be evident that to apply strong and harsh measures against the 
people will tend’ to increase discontent. . 


86. A correspondent writing in the Samadarsi, of the 17th May, on the 
Native § subject of ‘ Native States and administrative reform ’ 
Native States and reforms. = ooncludes with the observation that it is the duty 
of Indian Princes to provide the required organizations to support and conserve 
public opinion and that if this is not done, the political agitation that is prevalent 
in British India will mightily spread in Native State also. It is high time there- 


se for Indian Princes to lay the foundation for popular Government in their 
tes, | 


87. The Yogakshemam, of the 16th May, is pleased a -” eet that it 

; sei hears that His Excellency Lor illingdon is 

His Excellency Lord Willingdon. attending office daily at the Secretariat and intends 
shortening the stay of the Government on the Hills. 


88. In its leading article the Lokaprakasam, of the _ poe 3. om ” pent 
for immediately opening the contemplated schoo 
: Calicut Soap Factory. in connexion with the Government Soap factory at 
Calicut in view of the large demand for technical instruction 1n soap making, the 
lities available in Malabar in the large output of oils and other needed 
substances and in the presence of a real expert like Mr. Kesava Menon and in 


Maronama, | 


Calicut, 
6th May 1919. 


ManeapDansl, 
Calicut, 
16th May 1919. 


YooaxksuaMax, 
Trichur, 


SaMAaDAR&I, 
Trivandram; 


YoeaKksuaMaK, 
Trichur, | 
16th May 1919. 


LoxaPrakasamM, 
Trichur, 
19th May 1919. 
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LoxsPeakasam, 


Trichur, 
19th May 1919. 


 Mencram, 
Calicut, 
90th May 1919. 


DusaBuakta®, 
Madras 


view of the necessity to prevent the market being captured by inferior ch 
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Japanese and other foreign’ products. The paper advocates the possibility ¢ 
development of the industry both as a cottage industry and as big business 
concerns. 

89. In a preliminary note about the recommendations of the Southborough 
Committee and the dissenting minutes attached {, 
the Government of India order on the subject, the 
Lokaprakasam, of the 19th May, remarks that some people should sympathisg 
with the Doctor Nayar-Tyagaraja Chetti'Sydenham party in their grievoy 
defeat in that communal representation is not allowed to Hindus, be they 
Brahmans or non- Brahmans. 


Indian Administrative reforms. 


90. In its leading article on “The India Government and the Reform 

. Scheme ”, the Manorama, of the 20th May, Zives a 
The India Government and short summary of the recommendations of the 
the Reform Scheme. Southborough Committee and the remarks of the 
Government of [ndia thereon and observes that the report of the committee op] 
adds force to the popular criticism that the Reform Scheme takes away with ono 
hand what is granted by the other. The recommendation that the Governor cap 


interfere whenever necessary with the authority vested in the Indian Minister 


will certainly make that piece of reform purely nominal. 

The paper devotes considerable attention to the dissenting minute of the 
Hon’ble Sir C. Sankaran Nayar and expresses the hope that the Parliament will 
give due heed to Sir C. Sankaran Nayar’s opinion especially in respect of educa- 
tion of which department he is the supreme head in India and that non-Brahmans 
will realise from the attitude of Sir C. Sankaran Nayar that the reform scheme is 
not, as it is often alleged to be, opposed to the interests of non-Brahmans. 


ITI.—LgeisLarion. 


91. Reproducing an extract from an article said to have been contributed by 
Tre: Rewiet- fe Mr. Edgar Wallace, an Englishman, to the Mas 
as Dowie Saw chester Guardian about the introduction of the 
Rowlatt Law with the object of stifling Indian public opinion, the Desabhaktaa, of 
the 14th May, expresses its gratitude tv the writer for having spoken out the 
truth and remarks that, while the Englishmen themselves are of this opinion, 
the bureaucrats are trying to justify their action by telling the people all 
manner of things. The following observations occur in the above extract :—The 
Indians are already discontented. There is no difference between the bureaucrats 
who brought forward the Rowlutt Law and those of the Kaiser, except that the 
latter are said to respect public opinion, while the former pay no heed to it. 
The present discontent in India cannot be rooted out. So it is essential for the 
British subjects to ascertain the real cause of the discontent and do the needful. 
The Rowlatt Law has been introduced for very trivial reasons. Though the 
bureaucrats might contend that it has been introduced to put down conspiracy, 
in reality it has been brought in only to crush the Home Rule movement. 
Referring to an article on the Rowlatt Law said to have been written by 


16th May 391%. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald in the Labour Leader for the information of the Labour 


Party, the Desabkaktan, of the 15th May, observes:—In this article, the writer 
bas pointed out that the Rowlatt Law is incompatible with liberty, that it # 
rong d to sully the nature of British administration and that it is remarkable for 
the Indians to have resorted to the Satyagraha movement in opposition to this lav. 
He has also stated that the Labour Party should no longer be inactive and thet 
the law should be suspended until the Parliament consider about it and explain 
its nature and necessity. He has further stated that, as a result of the working 
vi the Rowlatt Law in India, a painful situation will arise, the harmony betwee 
the rulers and the ruled will not be fostered and the innocent will be deemed t0 
be guilty under it. He has finally remarked that the introduction of this law ¥ 


a serious blunder in the Indian administration. Will our bureaucrats note 
that he has said about the Rowlatt Law ? 
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The Swadesamitran, of the 14th May, reproduces in Tamil the substance = 
The Rowlatt Law. of the reply written by Mr. C. Rajagopala Achariyar 14th May 1919. 


_ Of Salem, the maces of the Satyagraha Sabha, 
Madras, to the pamphlet issued by the Government about the Rowlatt Law. - 


92. The Yogakshemam, of the 9th May, gives a detailed report of the proceedings °esxsmmuu, 


f th Trichur, 
The Nambudiri Sabha and the of the eleventh annual meeting of the Nambudri 9th May 1919. 
Rowlatt Act. 


Yogakshema Sabha held on tHe 7th and 8th instant. 
The third resolution passed by the sabha expresses 
regret that the anarchical law which curtails the freedom an privileges of Indians 
should have been passed by the Imperial Legislative Council discarding the 
opposition of the representations of the people and suggests that it should be 
immediately annulled. : 


1V.—Native Srates. 


93. The Keraleeabhimani, of the 7th May, in its leading article on ‘ Towns and rm 
Sitetbetion of ait the Darbar’ complains against the policy of divert- 1th May 1919. 
pe ee ">. Rural nrens i, 128 for the purpose of beautifying towns and for 
Snnennite. providing them with conveniences, the revenues 
contributed by poor hard-working agriculturists of 
rural areas. ‘I'he conveniences in towns are enjoyed by merchants, vakils, officers, 
| etc., who do not pay a pie to the general revenues. The people who pay get 
very little in return. The article suggests that the needs of towns should be 
attended to and paid for by town councils as is done in British India and in other 
countries. 


| 94. The Samadarai’, of the 17th May, is not gee to hear the rumour that 9 .jpayem 
Diwan Bahadur M. Krishnan Nayar, Diwan of 17th Msy 1919. 


ee . ell _——— a , —_— —_— Dl 


The Travancore Diwanship. 


Travancore, is likely to retire very shortly and that 
Mr. Raghavayya, Collector of Anantapur, is to succeed him and wishes for the 
continuance of the peaceful administration of Mr. Krishnan Nayar. 


ee 


ERRATA, 


Report No. 19. 

Page 704, paragraph 5, line 2, for ‘ Finne’ read ‘ Fume’. 
» 126 e 59 ,, 138, for ‘foget’ read ‘forget’. 
- 1 i 61, lines 2 and 5, for ‘ Moderates’ read ‘ Moderates’ ’. 
ae ™ 68, line 4, for ‘alleged’ read ‘ allayed’. 
an a 65 ,, 5, for ‘district’ read ‘ districts ’. 
“ie 94, margin, substitute ‘ Badshai’ for ‘ Badshayi’. 
» Id . 94, line 9, omit ‘ at’ after ‘ deplore ’. 


, Report No. 20. 7 
Page 767, paragraph 74, line 1, after ‘ Andhrapatrika’ insert ‘of the 10th 
May’ and in the margin ‘10th May 1919’. 
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No. 32 of 1919, 


REPORT 


ON 


ENGLISH PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
DEPARTMENT, MADRAS, 


AND ON 


VERNACULAR PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE TRANSLATORS 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS : 


for the Week ending 3list May 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Public Dep ent, a brief 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believe 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. . 
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ENGLISH PAPERS.,. 


I.—Forrien Pouitics. . 


1. New India, of the 26th May, writing under the heading “ A Hindu Citizen of 
joi sii it tallied ee yes ty 004 of America,” says :—‘ A remark- 
Naturalizatio able decision has been promulgated by the United 

as United States American States District J udge, B. F. Bledsoe, with regard to 
citizens. __ the question whether a Hindu—we presume ‘ Indian’ 
js meant—can become a citizen of the United States of America. According to 
the decision of the United States’ Congress, naturalization, ie., admission to 
United States’ citizenship can only be conferred upon ‘free white persons’. 

Judge Bledsoe has decided that Hindus are to be included in the term 
‘free white persons ’. . A curious and significant result of the decision is 
that while an Indian may obtain political freedom in the United States of 
America, it is still denied to him in his native land. Let us hope that 
Jadge Bledsoe’s decision may stimulate the Imperial Parliament to insist that the 
rights an Indian can get in a foreign land he ought to be able to enjoy freely in 
his own country.” 


IIl.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(4) General. 


2. The Wednesday Remew, for week ending 2ist May, states: —‘ We do not 
....., believe that the Southborough reports deserve any 
The Southborough Committees’ detailed examination and criticism. As we have 
ape. said they are only an echo of the joint-report and 
contain no fresh argument nor do they bring out any fresh facts in favour of the 
roposals. It would appear that the Local Governments and the Government of 
india do not see eye to eye with the Southborough Committees in their recom- 
mendations. Especially on the proposal to entrust certain subjects to be called 
transferred subjects to ministers chosen from the elected members of the 
Legislative Council, opinion is sharply divided ; and we are glad that the Madras 
Government are totally opposed to the idea.” 

The Commonweal, for the week ending 23rd May, writes :—‘‘ It is quite clear 
that if Mr. Montagu and the Imperial Parliament were to accept the Government 
of India’s recommendations, the Montagu-Chelmsford Reform Scheme would not 
be worth the paper on which it is printed, and the advent of Home Rule would 
be indefinitely postponed. It almost looks as if the Government of India were 
growing nervous at the approach of reform in the Indian Government, and could 
not bring themselves to further any scheme likely to be acceptable to the Indian 
poe We trust that facts belie appearances, but the Government of India 
Vespatches have come as a distinct shock to all.” 


3. The Cochin Argus, of the 24th May, observes :—“‘ The other day we had 
our Tiyya friends repeating their own particular 

Pha Rule for India and the pote of protest and alarm, and since then the 
oye oF Hetelee. Pulayas of Malabar, assembled in conference at 
Cannanore, have been, if anything, more outspoken than the Tiyyas. The 
Government would be very ill-advised to underrate the importance and significance 


of all such manifestations as these and to continue hugging the fallacy that the 


clamour of a very small minority, thirsting for power, represents the voice of all 
the millions of the Indian population. The grievances enumerated by the 
Pulayas at their conference should serve to give the Government a fairly clear 
idea of the condition to which these miserable classes would be reduced, if Home 
Rule came to Malabar, while the resolutions that were adopted bear testimony to 
the alarm which has been aroused among them on their being told of the likelihood 
of their being cast back into the submergence out of which British rule is still 
engaged in uplifting them, and is doing so, be it noted, in spite of subtle yet 
powerful opposition on the part of those very classes, who pretend to hunger and 
thirst after liberty, equality and fraternity.” | 


“Sow Doom, 


26th May 1919, 


CoMMONWRAL, 
Madras, 
28rd May 1919. 


Cocum Argus, 
Cochin, 
24th May 1919. 


Impuax Emroranrt, 
Madras, 
15th May 1919. 


Inpun Emicraxr, 
Madras, 
Sth May 1919. 


VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Foreien Po tttics. 


4. Adverting to a representation said to have been made by the people of 
Corea, a small province under Japan, that the 
republic recently established by them should be 
recognised by the Peace Conference, the Desabhaktan, of the 22nd May, observes: — 
Ireland is making Herculean efforts for becoming a republic. Egypt and India 
are seeking only a form of government responsible to the péople on liberal lines. 
When these have had no rehef, how is the Peace Conference going to consider 
Corea’s request ? How does the Conference expect to establish peace and quietude 
in the world, discarding the prayer of these countries ? 


The Peace Conference. 


Adverting with appreciation to the petition regarding the Indian affairs 
submitted by Mr. Tilak to the Peace Conference 
and-remarking that, in view of the statement of the 
President of the American Republic that even the affairs relating the Philippines 
will be considered at this Conference, the demand of the Indians to have the 
affairs relating to their country as well discussed and decided at it will not be 
loathsome to lovers of truth and progress, the /ndian Emigrant, of the 15th May, 
observes :—The English Government having sent to this Conference one or two 
persons of their own choice as the representatives of India, have declined to 
permit the representatives selected by the people to go to the Conference. This 
act of the Government is no wonder to us, but is highly regrettable. It is 
doubtful again whether the petition of Mr. ‘Tilak will receive consideration at the 
Conference. It is also to be regretted very much that there are no facilities for 
matters connected with the Indians who have gone out to foreign countries to be 
discussed at this Conference, because complete liberty has not been demanded for 
India at the Conference and also because such liberty is not to be given to her 
by the Englishmen in accordance with the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme of 
reforms. If complete hberty is granted to India, she can herself attend to what 
shonld be the treatment accorded to the Indians in foreign countries. As in her 
present condition she cannot do so, a representative for the Indian emigrants 
should have been sent to the Conference, but it is certain that there will be no 
place for such a representative in the Conference, while there is no place therein 
even for a representative of [India chosen by the people. 


5. Referring to the several hardships suffered by the Indians in the Fiji 
Indians in the Fiji Islands Islands and, remarking that the temporary prohibi- 
——— _ tion of indentured labour system gave immense 

satisfaction tu the Indians, Indian Emigrant, of the 8th May, points to the resent- 
ment of the Europeans in the Islands against this prohibition and to the threat of 
a correspondent in the Fiji Times and Herald that if the Government of India do 


The Peace Conference. 


_ ‘not agree to send Indian labourers to the Fiji Islands, the Colonial Government 


should immediately pass a new law to send back to India all the [ndians in the 
Islands and observes :—This correspondent does not realise who will suffer if all 
the 40,000 Indians in the Islands are sent back to India. It appears they will 
get Negroes from America ; they are quite weleome to do so. A feeling is now 
spreading among the Indians that, if they go to foreign countries, it should be 
only with equal rights and privileges. May God strengthen this feeling and 
develop the sense of self-respect among the Indians. The Indians in the Fiji 
Islands have presented a petition to the British Government that the Islands 
should be brought under the control of the Government of India. If the Islands 


require the labour of the Indians, it is but fair tl call 
But we do not think it will be ws Det ut fair that this prayer should g 


every hope that the Afg 
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Reverting to this subject and referring to the opinion of the Secretary of 
eT State for India that, by mere abolition of the 
Pik ocean seee atid * _ indentured labour system,.the evil connected with 
+t cannot be deemed to have been removed altogether, the Indian Emigrant, of the 
15th May, observes :—The remark of the Secretary of State makes us apprehend 
qhether the identure system may not be completely abolished. This system 
cannot change its nature in spite of all improvements effected in it. At this time 
when knowledge and justice require that one man should not be a slave to 
another. itis not at all fair for the British Government, who took all possible 
trouble to banish slavery from the world, to tolerate in any form this system 
which in a way encourages slavery.“ Further, if the Secretary of State should 
allow even a shadow of this system to prevail in spite of the unanimous opposition 
of all the members of the Imperial Legislative Go 

be causing great affliction to the Indians in general. We hold that the Secretary 
of State exists only for helping the Indians to carry out their wishes and not for 
helping the people of any other country that want to disgrace the Indians. 


6. Adverting to the —— of presnoeers, from India to Penang, 
ingapore and Malay States in segregation camps 
AMOS cates medion! meveiiienes for a fow lave and the 
disinfection of their baggage before they are allowed ingress into these places, 
the Indian Emigrant, of the 15th May, observes:—This causes great hardship and 
loss to the Indians going from here. Instead of carrying the coolies over to 
Singapore from here and subjecting them to inoculation foe similar hardships in 
a strange place, it is but proper that they should be well examined and inoculated 
here alone, and sent direct to the scene of their labour as soon as they land there, 
But the Europeans fear that coolies cannot be largely recruited from India, if this 
system is followed. We, on the other hand, think that it is only then that we 
can get the right set of men for coolie work. 


7. Referring to the resolution brought forward by the Japanese before this 
Conference, that in all countries all nations should 
have equal privileges and to the fact that it is 
under contemplation by this Conference to introduce an international labour 
legislation, the Indian Emigrant, of the 15th May, observes:—If this labour 
legislation comes into force, the differences that have already cropped up in the 
Colonies between the whites and other races will only increase, and the whites 
will find themselves armed with a fresh.weapon to commit greater iniquities. In 
case this law is to be introduced, a separate provision should be made therein for 
labourers of Asiatic countries. 


_ 8. Referring with regret to the conduct of the Amir in beginning a war 
The Afghan war with India, the Indian Emigrant, of the 15th May, 
gE observes:—The Amir has entered into the war 
considering the internal riots in the Punjab to be serious. It is reported that the 
mother of the present Amir has got a strong hatred for the English and that it is 
at her instigation that he has entered into this war. There 1s little doubt that 
this Afghan war will only increase the grief of our Mubammadan brethren who 
were meeey in great pain of mind in connexion with the war with Turke “ 
However, they will not forget the benefits they have derived from the English. 
Our Indian Government have sufficient strength at present. The army mobilised 
jor the recent war has not yet been disbanded. i 
soldiers are expected from England. The Amir will have to repent for his folly 
erelong. But we cannot say when this war will end, and what all difficulties 
will befall the Indians in the meantime. ) 
While observing that neither Afghanistan nor Russia in its present 
The Afghan war disintegrated condition is a fit match for Great 
Reon rece | Britain which has broken the power of such a world 
menacing country as.Germany the Hitakarini, of the 18th May, remarks that there 1s 
War will be soon brought to a success£ul 


Asiatic emigrants. 


termination. 32 (kt, Ct; | | _— 
In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapairika, of the 26th May, 
The Afghan war ‘writes 2. s— When som?of the Anglo-Indian 

| ” _ papers have thought fit to make false statements to 
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the effect that the whole country 1s seething with revolution, describing the recent 
disturbances in the Punjab as open rebellion, it will be easily understuod what 
wrong impressions this may create in foreign countries. The chief means of 
allaying the unrest which has followed the introduction ot the Rowlatt Bill is to 
repeal that Act and make an early grant of self-government. Bat to give it big 
names and to resort to: repressive measures will naturally deceive the people of 
foreign countries. . . When the Bolsheviks are losing their influence in Rugs; 
their own country, their support will be of little use to the Afghans. The Afghans 
will, therefore, either come to terms shortly or will have to wholly surrender. 
Nobody need be anxious about the Aighan war. 


Referring to the Afghan war, the Andhraprakasika, of the 17th May, 
bs suggests that the subsidy of 184 lakhs of rupees now 
— paid to the Amir should be discontinued, that the 


" expenses of war already incurred should be demanded from him and that he should 
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be asked to pay to the Government of India every year the cost of a Frontier 
Defence Army. 


Under this heading, the Andhravani, of the 17th May, observes that no 

Indian will be deceived by the false reports which 
_ The Afghan war. are being spread by the Amir and that the people 
will most loyally co-operate with the Government in averting the Afghan 
trouble. | 


9. Referring in its leader under this heading to the defiant attitude of the 
| Germans towards the Peace treaty, the Andhra. 
patrika, of the 21st May, observes that the terms of 
the Allies are not harder than those which are generally offered by the victorious 
party to the vanquished, and that if the Germans do not accept them, their ruin 
will be complete ere long. 

Next turning to the differences among the Allies themselves, the paper 
thinks it necessary to effect a reconciliation between China and Japan in order to 
ensure peace in the Kast. | 


10. The Sampad Avhyudaya, of the 26th May, writes :—President Wilson 
i ee contemplated the formation of an assembly in 
ai which the representatives of all nationalities would 

meet together and settle all disputes that come up for discussion before it. But 
he was unable to attain his object ; because the Allies have not forgotten and for- 
given the atrocities committed by Germans and regained the calmness of mind 
for the purpose of forming the League of Nations. What has now been formed 
'does not deserve to be called a League of Nations. President Wilson loudly 
eS that the main functions of the League of Nations will be to protect 
labour, to abolish military service and to uplift the backward classes. The 
interests of the labourers have not been satisfactorily dealt with ; numerous 
labourers are dying of starvation being unable to maintain themselves with their 
wages while the prices of articles are steadily rising. Militarism has not disappeared. 
The vanquished are without arms but the victors have armed themselves to 
repletion.. The backward classes are going as much farther back as those in the 
forefront are advancing. The belief prevailing in some quarters may be true 


after all that the talk about the League of Nations is mere display of rhetoric and 
nothing sincere. 


11. The Qaumi Report, of -” 22nd May, commenting on Mr. Lovat Fraser's 
igs etter in the Daily Mail, London, that Turkey 

_e stn “a ” aaah. Europe should + wiped out, that Constantines 
be made an international city, that Turkish misrule should be brought to an end 
in Arabia, Palestine, Syria, Armenia and Mesopotamia, and that the fate of 
Turks cannot be decided in accordance with sa Muhammadan aspirations, 
makes the following observations :—This is a belief similar to that invented by 
Mr. Burke, and Mr. Gladstone copied and issued the pronoaricement that the 
Turks should be turned out of Europe bag and baggage. The logic of this belief 
is so involved that any and every one cannot understand the secret of ‘it 
Although there existed till yesterday and still exists even to-day the same States 
in Europe whose administration has been proved to be bad, yet the ides of 


The German arrogance. 
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turning them out of Europe did not even by chance occur to Mr. Burke and his 
eagues. Time was when T'urks were famous as just rulers. Although the 
ages of history may be misty and the print faded, is it a fact that the colonial 
hristians of Hungary and ‘l'ransylvania having fallen into the hands of the 
Royal family of Hapsburge preferred Turkish Government to Hapsburge rule? 
Js it not true that the Protestant Christians of Serbia were anxiously awaiting 
the arrival of Turks? Is it not correct that in the seventeenth century A.D. the 
Greek Christians of Morea, after having suffered untold hardships at the hands of 
the Danes for fourteen years, welcomed Turks? Ye, it is all true, and History 
bears witness to the fact that there were people in Italy who were anxisus to swear 
allegiance to the Muslims ; because they believed their religious liberty would thus 
be assured. In the seventeenth century the Lord Bishop of Antioch prayed to 
God that the Turkish Empire might last for ever and ever. : 
The writer admits that there is mismanagement in Turkey, and that if this be 
stopped, the matter can be settled, but asserts Mr. Fraser’s suggestion to extermi- 

nate ‘T'urkey is undoubtedly objectionable. 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. . 
(a) Police. 


12. The Andhraprakasika, of the 24th May, says that the present police staff 
regulating traffic in the Madras roads is too in- 
adequate to deal with all cases of rash and negligent 
driving of motar cars, and requests the Police Commissioner to increase the 
number of traffic regulators so that they may bring to book all thoe that violate 
the orders of the police in regard to the driving of motor-cars. 


(ce) Jails. 


13. Adverting to the starting of work by the Jail no the Indian 

. . Emigrant, of the 8th May, says:—We cannot sa 
or that the points una = the Committee ds 
foreign countries will be applicable to India. Once a committee is appointed, we 
see only the money of the poor Indians wasted unnecessarily with no commensu- 
rate work and benefit. By touring to America and England, the members of 
this Committee may imprve their knowledge and experience, and go round the 
world for some days at the expense of the Indians; but we do not think that 
their tour will be ot any use to the reform of prisons in India ; for the ideals of 
life in the west ure quite contrary to our own ideals. The reforms to be intro- 
duced in the prisons in India are (1) prisoners should be classified according to 
the crimes committed by them, (2) education and especially religious instruction 
thould be given to them, (3) those failing to furnish securities should be kept 
separate from other prisoners, (4) the present law should be so changed as to 
enable insolvents to puy their debts little by little, as nothing is gained by 
imprisoning them, (5) under-trial prisoners should not be we in custody for a 
long time, and they should be enabled to have some work afd status in society 
soon after their release, (6) the treatment accorded to political prisoners should be 
telormed and (7) the question of transportation to the Andamans should be care- 
fully considered and provision made for information being available about the 
events in the Andamans. All the above should be determined by impartial 
persons. ‘T’he merits or otherwise of an administration can be judged only by 
the reforms ‘introduced in jails. What is the object of punishment—to subject 
an offender to hardship or to reform him so as to prevent him from committing a 
crime again? If it is the former, it should be stated to be only the nature 
Asuras. As the aim of establishing jails is only to remedy this state of affairs, 

® present Committee should suggest proper reforms. 


(ad) Education. | 
14. The Hindu Nesan, of the 22nd May, invites the attention of the authorities 


A college for Tanjore. to the need for a college in the town of Tanjore, 
tape ey Tamiens and, referring to a representation said to have been 


Motor-cars. 


made by the people of the district to the District Board for starting a college by 
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utilising the large surplus of nearly nine lakhs of rupees in the Chatiram funds { 
the oases, hopes that the prayer will be waiibed favourably by the authorities 
concerned. 


15. Referring to the order of the Government of India increasing the initial 
er pay of the Provincial Judicial Service to Rs, 250 
The provincial educational the Desabhaktan, of the 24th May, observes :—The 
ois most unfortunate people are those of the Provincia) 
Educational Service, where the initial pay is still Rs. 200. Though the Provincia} 
Educational Service is as important as the Provincial Judicial Service or the 
Provincial Civil Service and though the initial pay of both these is Rs. 250, it is 
not known why a difference is maintained by the Government of India in the cage 
of the Provincial Educational Service alone. In our opinion, the Educationa) 
department deserves greater respect. Though it may not receive a preferential 
treatment, it may be given at least an equal treatment along with the others. 


Aupunsrarama, 16. Referring to the Third Andhra Students’ Conference held at Nellore, the 
sad May 1010. 7 _ Andhrapatrika, of the 23rd May, writes:— . , 
The Third Andhra Students ‘The President requests the authorities to encourage 
Conference. the desire of oolentaia students to take part in 
litics. It is the students of to-day that will become the citizens of to-morroy, 
Those who are ignorant of politics as students, can be hardly expected to discharge 
their responsibilities of citizenship with ability in their after-lives. We hear that 
students in England take part in elections. Sach being the case, it will be a loss 
to the country, if the collegiate students at least do not participate in politics. 
There must therefore be a change in the very system of education. 


AmpmasPaTarcs, The Axdhrapatrika, of the 24th May, publishes in Telugu an account 
ont tn tone , of the speech of the President of the Andhra 
yu The Third Andhra Students’ Students’ Conference held at Nellore on the 23rd, 
Consunenes. advocating the imparting of instruction on political 
subjects to collegiate students, the opening of religious classes in all educational 
institutions and the improvement of the status of vernaculars and Sanskrit in 

universities by making them compulsory subjects of study. 
Dusmanaxpav, 17. The Deenabandhu, of the = vena. says 3 on ee of the indifference 
of the people, the and proclamations of the 
amor im Pledges and proclamations caine to the Soot that a es ing education 
about education. to the people in schools and colleges under the 
Government, no differences of caste will t be observed, have become a dead letter. 


18. The Margadarsi, of the 23rd May, takes — to the decision es 

: in some provinces of North India to teach the 

m.... BB c= & Rowlatt Act as a text-book in schools and observes 

that this will appear absurd even to those who have 

no great objection to the Act, that even if the Rowlatt Act were as good as the 

Magna Charta, it would still be unsuitable as a text-book, that really there are 

many that oppose the Act and that even if the teachers who for the most part are 

opposed to it, try to teach its good points, much against their conscience, such 
instruction cannot be beneficial to their students. 
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(e) Local and Municipal, 


19. The Swadesamitran, of the 20th May, writes:—In reply to a propoal 
Village: panchayats. made in the Legisla islative Council about four yeas 

ago that, if village panchayats were introduced 
with some powers and a amall income, social life would become strengthened and 
villages would greatly mnpeové, the Government stated that they intended to try 
an experiment by estab g informal panchayats without either powers or funds. 
We gave a warning even then that such an attempt would be tantamount to 
asking one to make a somersault without resting his hands on the floor. Still the 
Government started informal panchayats in many districts with the help of the 
local officials. The reports on the working of these panchayats for the last three 
years with the remarks of the Board thereon and the Goveraiment Order revic¥’ 


ing the same are now before us. At the end of last year there were 69 
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The Dravidan, of the 24th May, reproduces an article from the Justice of 


the 22nd idem, entitled ‘‘ Informal panchayats ”’ 
and hopes that, as the quick development of 
panchayats is one of the important factors essential for the progress of the country, 
the Government and the people will work for this development without paying 
heed to the difficulties in the way. 


20. A correspondent to the Anthrapatrika, of the 26th May, proposes that a 
paid chairman or a paid secretary who will bear 
the full responsibility for the municipal administra- 


tion, should be appointed for the new municipality 
at Palakollu. 


21. The Andhrapatrika, of the 26th May, publishes in Telugu the letter of 
Dr. Subrahmanya Ayyar with reference to the 
security demanded from the Hindu. 


22. Under this heading a correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 26th 
May, observes that the non-Brahman movement has 
only served to promote internal quarrels and mutual 
hatred by making too much of the few faults of Brahmans and attributing to them 
many unfounded ones, and that it is just what is wanted by those who say that 
the people of India are unfit for political rights. He says that it is the mis- 
fortune of India that such movements rousing mutual hatred should come into 


existence at a time when all the people should work conjointly for her freedom. 


(kh) Ratlways. 


23. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 14th May, complains under 

Relies ene this heading that booking clerks in Railway stations 

n Pemagees. are in the habit of making money by refusing’ to 

pay the passengers the balance due to them after deducting the actual ticket fare 

5 the pretext they have no change with them. He requests the Railway authori- 
“68 to redress the grievances of passengers. 
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ADDERAPATEIZA, 24. The Andhrapairika, of the 20th May, publishes in Telugu under this 
sot May 1019. ded heading a wire from two correspondents of Chi 

Railway highhandednese. Guntir district, complaining that the rates of 
demurrage enhanced by the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway authorities 
last year have not yet been reduced to the usual rates at Chirala, though the pressure 
which called for enhanced rates was over long ago, that they have not time even 
to go to the Guntir Bank and get money, and that no such difficulties are felt by 
the merchants at Guntir and Bezwada. They pray for the refund of the excess 
demurrage collected from Chirala merchants from the date on which the enhanced, 
rates were discontinued at other places. » 


Musmre-1-Daxuas, 25. The Mushir-i-Dakhan, of the 19th May, in drawing a contrast between 
198. Map 1919. ; the management of railways in Hyderabad and 
The management of railways that of the other lines makes the follow; 
in the Hy  aiggene vag! wai | observations :—The comforts and facilities, which 
yoo — passengers enjoy on other railway lines, are not 
available on the railways here. For example on 
most Indian railway lines in general and on the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
line in particular an effort is made to provide third class passengers with refresh- 
ments as has hitherto been done for first and second class passengers ; but no such 
convenience is afforded to third-class passengers here. Secondly another facility, 
which third-class passengers enjoy elsewhere, is that their compartments are 
rovided with a water-supply. Third-class compartments here are. no doubt, 
rnished with tanks but passengers can rarely get a -. of water from them 
which is a very real hardship for the travelling public. ‘Thirdly on other lines 
attention is paid to booking the third-class passengers according to the available 
accommodation and overcrowding is, as far as possible, avoided, but here second- 
class compartments even do not get this consideration. 
Fourthly on other railways arrangements are made to supply Muhammadan 
and Hindu passengers with water on the arrival of the trains, without requiring 
-them to leave their compartments. But passengers frequently complain that 
water is not to be had at the stations on our line! For instance, it is stated that 
at the Hyderabad Railway station the water is cut off at the arrival and departure 
of trains. There are many other contrasts between the management of other 
lines in India and our own railways from which he, who hears of them, can only 
draw the inference that little attention is paid here to the comfort and convenience 
of passengers. 
It is incumbent upon the railway authorities for the sake of the good name 
and fair reputation of their line at least to take early steps to remove the cause 
for all reasonable objections and legitimate complaints. 


(k) General. 


ValeraMirTaax, 26. Referring to the remarks of Sir Reginald Craddock recently made ata 
seth April 1919. meeting of the Legislative Council in Burma that 
it is a great blunder in the political history of Indis 
that Indian political leaders should not only oppose 
the Rowlatt Law but also cheer up those opposiny it and that their action encourages 
the growth of sedition to an unprecedented extent in the country, the Vaisyamitras, 
of the 28th April, observes :—If people are to be punished for unduly reviling the 
Government or their officials, what is our remedy if the officials too make dis- 
paraging statements about the people as they like? Sir Reginald Craddock can 
only point out the difference of opinion existing between himself and the popular 
leaders, and the leaders who are known for their loyalty, will not put up Fitch the 
mean words that opposition to the Rowlatt or any other law will promote 
disloyalty. At the present juncture such insulting words about the Indian 
leaders and the Indian newspapers will only increase the discontent of the 
people. The authorities always look on these Indian pers with ill-will, as 
the latter reveal the real condition of the country, the needs of the people and the 
actions of the authorities. As they are armed with the cruel Press Act, they 
enforce it as they like and it has become a habit with the Indians to complain 
often without obtaining any relief. They are being treated with increased 
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contempt day by day. We hope that the Government of India will at least in 
view to public peace take notice of these words which are likely to foment dis- 
content between the Government and the people. The authorities should realize 
that cruel laws, the different kinds of weapons of the present day and reviling 
words cannot assuage the grief of the people and make them loyal. It is really 
disappointing that, in spite of the last 170 years of their administration, they 
have not realized that it 1s difficult to secure proper government if the rulers have 
no love for and confidence in the ruled. 


97. Remarking that the flogging of persons in the public street under 
martial law in Lahore, the appointment of respec- 
table persons as special constables in Delhi and the 
deportation of popular representatives in Amritsar may be referred to as special 
incidents in’ the present British administration, the Vaisyamitran, of the 28th 
April, observes:—Are the people here armed like the westerns to justify the 
introduction of martial law in this country? Are these prepared to fight in 
return? What injustice have they done to deserve the introduction of martial 
law? It is certain that flogging the Indians like beasts and shooting’ them like 
pirds and the unsympathetic treatment accorded to the civilized Indians here are 
not to be found anywhere else. ‘The appointment of respectable men as special 
constables betrays the attitude of the bureaucrats towards the Indians. © The law 
provides for the appointment of special constables in view to public peace only in 
places where there are signs of unrest and where the Police force is not sufficiently 
strong. With the object of disgracing the respectable persons in a place, the 
oficials appoint them as special constables even when the strength of the ordinary 
Police is sufficient, and make them go on beat and expose themselves to rain and 
dew during nights. We hope that the authorities, without incurring the dis- 
pleasure of the people by such a step, will adopt proper measures for winning 
their support. 


he officials in India. 


28. Referring to an incident in the Bristol Hotel at Calcutta on the Satya- 
graha day when the infuriated mob became quiet 
on being pcinted out in the name of Mr. Gandhi, 
that they should not resort to force, as a proof that the Indians are not boors, the 
Vaisyamitran, of the <&th April, observes:—How can unrest result from Satya- 
graha, as according to the tenets of the Satyagrahis one should do good in return 
forevil? People begin to make a great clamour; because the feeling that the 
wanimous opinion of the Indians against the Rowlatt Law was discarded is ever 
rankling in their minds. Calcutta witnessed a similar situation at the time of the 
partition of Bengal. When such clamours are of common occurrence whenever 
measures disadvantageous to the people are introduced, is there any justification 
for attributing the unrest to Satyagraha? There was no Satyagraha movement at 
the time of the partition of Bengal. 
boorish propensities as is found in the actions of the people in the west. But it 
may be definitely asserted that, in the Punjab, the discontent which the people 
already had in respect of the administration, added to the Rowlatt Legislation 
and the frequent deportations, contributed for the unrest, and the statement made 
by the Government that the people were prepared for an open rebellion is really 
incongruous. | 


_ The Desabhaktan, of the 21st May, says:—Who is responsible for the present 
discontent and unrest in India? The Anglo-Indian papers blindly say that it is 
the educated Indians that are responsible for these, and the bureaucrats who read 
these papers believe in what they say without any hesitation. But Sir Sankaran 
Nayar has truly said that the Indian industries have been crushed for want of 
patronage on the part of the Government after the Sepoy Mutiny and, on account 
of the levy of heavy duties which prevented Indian articles from being sent to 


The cause of unrest in India. 


4ngland, that in matters of commerce preference is being shown to European 


interests, that the want of patronage at the hands of the Government has made 
4very large number of industrialists lose their living and compete with the 
‘griculturists, and that the attitude shown by the Government of India in this 
Matter accounts for discontent and unrest in India. What can the poor do if 
Industries are crushed and agriculture is impaired? As the increase of poverty 


The .Indians do not exhibit as much of 


Vaisy 


Karaikkudi, 


V aISYAMITRAR, 
Karaikku 


28th April 1919. 


DesannaxkrTan, 


Madras, 
21st May 1919. 
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has driven people to starvation, unrest and discontent. have been on the increagg 
in India. e need not say that the Government of India are the cause of thi, 
situation. 

Referring to the statement of some that the recent disturbances in India wer, 
created at the instigation of the Bolsheviks and also to certuin observations 
said to have been made by Mr. John Pollock, the Russian correspondent to the 
Daily Express, that a Government official told him before he escaped from Russia 
that an agitation would be started in India in March and that the affair, 
connected with the unrest in India were being supervised by the Indians who haq 
gone to Moscow from Berlin, the Desabhaktan, of the 21st May, writes :—Even 
granting that all this is true, the creation of disturbance in India in March, tho 
very month it was suspected to occur, only exemplifies the accidental coincidence 
there is between the alighting of the crow upon the palmyra fruit and the fal] of 
that fruit. Had the Government found out the truth with the help of the secret 
police, on the suspicion that the unrest in India was due to the instigation of the 
Bolsheviks, they would be justified in resorting to martial law. Even then, the 
wise would think that a civilized.and humane Government will not resort to such 
cruel measures. The harsh and brutal acts of the Punjab Government are such 
as to sully the name and fame of the British Government. Had the authorities 
thought that the Bolsheviks were the cause of the unrest in India, they should 
have attempted to take the leaders of the people into their confidence and in 
consultation with them, adopt the necessary measures. As a matter of fact, it is 
now patent that the unrest in India has no connexion whatever with the Bol. 
shevik movement. It is only the mean-minded Anglo-Indian papers which are 
intend on speaking disparagingly of India and the Indians that would be 
proclaiming about the spread of the Bolshevik movement in India. Even the 
ignorant would decline to accept this view. But it isa well-known fact that in 
Afghanistan the late Amir was assassinated and unrest cropped up only on 
account of German devices, for it is only Germans who were unable to win over 
the deceased Amir to their side, that have given rise to the present tumult in 
Afghanistan. Under the impression that a few Indians are agitating against the 
Government, to spread a false.rumour that there is Bolshevik movement in 
India is contrary to truth. The Empire states that Mr. Rash Bihari Bose, one of 
the famous agitators in Bengal, was receiving great help from the father-in-law of 
the deceased Amir. Even granting that a few Indians were in league with the 
German conspirators in connexion with the disturbances in Afghanistan, it will 
be clearly seen that they have no influence in India and that no harm can result 
to her from them. Though the Anglo-Indian papers might blab in any manner 
tbey like, at least the responsible authorities should ponder over the matter and 
adopt the legitimate course. 


Swapesumrsay, 29. The Swadesamitran, of the 15th May, reproduces in Tamil a letter written 

6th May 1919. by Mr: S. E. Stokes and published in the Leader 
under the heading ‘‘ Duty of Government and the 
Englishmen”, condemning the measures at present adopted in the Punjab and 
recommending that a conciliatory policy which will strengthen the harmony 
between the Englishmen and the Indians should be resorted to. 


30. The Swadesamttran, of the 20th May, reproduces in Tamil a letter written 
Doctor Rutherford on India. 1 %Y Doctor Rutherford in the Datly News remarking 
that the Rowlatt legislation has aroused indignation 
and given birth to suspicion in the minds of Indians about the good faith of the 
British Government and pointing out that the remedy lies in the withdrawal of 
the legislation and in speedily carrying out the reforms promised long ago. 
Reproducing some of the observations made by Doctor Rutherford about 
India, the Desabhakian, of the 22ud May, comments as follows:—At the end of 
his letter, Doctor Rutherford rightly asks a question whether the British Gover? 
ment cannot grant reforms to India in the same way in which Lord Durhao 
introduced them in Canada and Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman in South Afnica. 
As the people of South Africa and Canada are of the white race, they secured the 
reforms readily. Had the Indians also been white-coloured like them, the British 


Ministers would have granted reforms to India ] ! be done? 
Indians are not whites ! ee: Wee ee 
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31, The Hindu Nesan, of the 21st May, observes:—lIt is true that Lord 
Chelmsford had to issue severe orders to put down 
; unrest that cropped up here and there in this 
country. This has furmished an additional proof that his interest in the welfare 
of India and the progress of the Indians remains unalter2d and undiminished. 
We are not wrong 1n our opinion that His Excellency the Viceroy is not one of 
those that mistake the disturbances caused in the Punjab and other places for a 
rebellion and revile the Indians in general for it. He has only come forward to 
put down unrest and will never accuse the Indians as a set of seditionists. We 
understand that he has wired to the Secretary of State that the welfare of the 
crores of people should not be neglected on account of the risings of a few. Is 
there anything more magnanimous than this ? 


‘The Viceroy and the reforms. 


Corporation stating that.the annual administration 
‘aa reports of the Corporation should hereafter be 
written concisely, the Swadesamiran, of the 21st May, observes:—The matter 
that came up for discussion in the meeting of the Corporation yesterday bears 
ample testimony to the fact that the bureaucrats will not in the least favour the 
grant of complete liberty in the matter of self-government, though in the resolu- 
tion passed by the Gavernment of India last year and in the Montagu-Chelmsford 
report the grant of such a is explicitly recommended. Even Mr. Molony, 
the President of the Madras Corporation, though belonging to the bureaucratic 
class, does not countenance the interference of the Government in this matter. 
If the Government are to insist on Local Boards keeping to a page-limit in the 
reparation of their administration reports, what are we to say of our rights of 
ocal self-government. 


33. Referring to one of the resolutions said to have been passed at this 

; ie Conference held at Karaikudi, on the 19th May 
ee Chettis’ Conference 1919 stating that the passport restrictions in the 
ciemenees Malay States are affecting their trade prejudicially 
and requesting that these restrictions may be modified or removed, the Desabhaktan, 
of the 21st idem, observes :—It is understood that much hardship is caused to 
these Chettis by the above restrictions. We hope that the authorities will bestow 
attentiun on the subject and comply with their request. ‘lhe Chettis should not 
think that their grievances would be redressed by the mere fact of their having 
represented them to Government by means of a telegram. They should apprise 
the Government through press and platform of the losses and the difficulties 


caused to them, as the Englishmen are sure to act when there is an agitation in 
the matter. 


34. The Desabhaktan, of the 22nd May, says:—Of all the departments under 
Government, the Postal Department is one that 


Local self-government. 


¢ Pay of postal employees. serves the Government and the public most. It is 
‘ Necessary that the pay of the clerks of this department should be raised and it 
will'be well that the Government of India, in consideration of the high prices of 


foodstuffs, also consider the question of raising the pay of the postal peons. 


35. Adverting to the sarcastic remarks of a correspondent to the Madras 

The birth Times that nothing has been done to celebrate the 
Victoria irth-day of Queen hundredth birthday of Queen Victoria this year 
and that Mr. Gandhi may probably organise a 

loyal movement for the purpose, the Desabhakian, of the 22nd May, remarks :— 
The birthday of Queen Victoria is indeed a sacred day for the Indians. There 
are among us people who would deify the queen. But we cannot help referring 
ere to the fact that India which was loved by her very much is at present 
governed in a manner which is quite contrary to the assurances given by her 
when she ascended the throne as the Empress of India. If perchance she should 
uave the (mis)fortune to personally witness the present bureaucratic administra- 


the _ in India, there is little doubt that she would shed tears at the sight of the 
tish ardships of her beloved Indian subjects. She might even doubt if this is British 


‘administration, s 


\ 


32. Referring to the note sent by the Government of Madras to the Madras - 


Hixpv Nuaax,. 
Madras, 
21et May 1919. 


Swapusamrraay, | | 
Madras, 


DgsaBmakTay, 
Madras, 
2let May 1919. 


DusaBuAkTAN, 


22nd May 1919. 


I EsaBHakTAas, 
ad 


Madras, 
22nd May 1919. 
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Deussarren, 86. The Desabhaktan, of bre er re ’ emer that, % e- authorities 

7 | etest the Sa aha movemen ®¥ punish ag 

24nd May 1919. Punishments to the Satyagrahis. they like hens ‘that join this movemsal “wtb 
great they may be, and reports that Rai Sahib Sita Ram of Meerut, who was held 
in high esteem by the officials till now, was ousted from the post of a Honora 
Magistrate and that certain merchants had to forfeit their licences because they 
took part in this movement. 


DusaBHAxTa®, 37. The Desabhaktan, of the 22nd May, observes:—We understand that 
snd May 1919 Punjab is now calm. The Afghan danger has been 
; averted. Hereafter at least the Government should 
calmly concert measures to establish peace in this province. There is no need for 
the martial law to remain in force any longer there As the people of the Punjab 
have suffered badly by the effects of this law, it is necessary that the Government 
should treat them with special sympathy. Quietude has been restored only by 
the introduction of the martial law. But such quietude, which results out of fear, 
is not likely to last long. The British statesmen cannot fail to realise that it is 
better for the authorities to secure the co-operation of the people than their 
obedience from a feeling of fear. 


Yarmanraavacnayy, 88. While admitting the valuable help rendered by Mr. Gandhi in the 
"gist April 1919. Transvaal with the aid of this movement, the 
Yatharthavachani, of the 21st April, remarks that, 

while the Indians in the Transvaal had, on account of their long stay there, 

become united, those in India are still divided into several classes and observes :— 

The spread of this movement wiil affect the quietude in the country and lead to 

disturbances in different places. Just as the people do not mghtly understand 

the attitude and views of Mr. Gandhi, the subordinate officials at times act with- 

out properly understanding the attitude and inclinations of the Government. 

This is creditable neither to the country nor to the Government. If a craving is 

roused, it will not subside until it is satisfied, and till then there will be hardships, 


losses, misery and anxiety. So itis well to keep the Satyagraha movement in 
abeyance. : 


Hiapv Nusas, $9. Remarking that the Franchise Committee have very carefully considered 


30th May 1919. The Southborough Commit- the interests of every class and community in 
tees’ report. determining the pe representatives in the 

Indian Legislative Councils, the Hindu Nesan, of 

the 20th May, observes:—In response to the prayer for special facilities for 

encouraging Indian trade and industries, the Committee have increased the 

number of Indian commercial representatives in the Provincial Legislative 

Councils, for which we feel grateful. Our merchants want a further increase in 

the number of their representatives. Their contention is that the representatives 

given by the Committee are not sufficient as their number is large and they deal 

avain in a variety of things. 

eaves The Dravidan, of the 20th May, reproduces the sentiments of the Justice of 
90th May ini9. the 17th idem, expressing the view that communal representation with a mixed 
electorate will confer no benefit on the non-Brahmans of this Presidency and that 

the grant of communal ‘electorates to Muhammadans and Sikhs and denying them 
to non-Brahmans belies the proverb that what is sauce for the gander is sauce for 
the goose, and, remarking that the action’ of the Government of India in not 
having recommended communal electorates for the non-Brahmans while conceding 


the necessity for communal representation to them, only shows that the magic 
net of the Brahman is encircling the whole of India. 


Peace in the Punjab. 


The Satyagraha movement. 


Dravidas, 


DusaBHAxTAxX, 


The Desabhaktan, of the 21st May, reproduces in Tamil an article appearing 


2ist May i919. in the Young /ndia, of which Mr. Gandhi is the editor, 
at the report. 


The Dravidan, of the 21st May, reverts to this subject and says :—The whole 
of Sir Sankaran Nayar’s minute of dissent leans towards the Congress. It.1s seed 
that the Committee, as well us certain others, anticipated this. While the 
Committee have recommended that education should be wholly a transferred 
subject, the Government of India are of opinion that only primary education cat 
be left under the management of the people. Though Sir Sankaran Nayar has 


expressing, dissatisfaction 
Dravipas, 


:- Madras, 
Zist May 1919. 
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demurred to this view, the conclusion of the Government of India that higher 
education should not at present be entrusted to the eople will, we think, be 
approved by all. In regard to the opinions of the different Provincial Govern- 
meats about the classification of subjects as reserved and transferred, we appre- 
ciate the bold and frank statement of Mr. Couchman here that, in this province, 
no subject should be left in the hands of the people and that the proposals of the 
Franchise Committee are such as to make the Brahman element preponderate in 
the Councils, which would not conduce to the benefit of the public. 

In commenting on this the Desabhaktan, of the 21st May, observes :-—Seeing 
that the Government of India have submitted their recommendations to the 
Secretary of State five or six times and some portions. of which have not at all 
been published and that only one of the dissenting minutes of Sir Sankaran Nayar 
has been published, it is not possible for any one to express any definite opinion 
about the Committees’ proposals or the recommendations of the Government of 
India. However, we can infer the attitude of the Government of India and the 
object of the Committee from these papers. It is evident that the Viceroy has 
yielded to the devices and machinations of the bureaucrats in India. Though we 
have to concede that the Committees’ proposals have been drafted with the best of 
intentions, some of them are such as to shake the very foundation of responsible 

overnment and the recommendation that, if a Governor is not satisfied with the 
administration of the subjects entrusted to the minister in his province, he can 
remove such a minister, may be quoted as an instance in point. If this proposal 
is approved and brought into force, it is certain that India will derive no benefit 
whatever by responsible government. The Committee have suggested many 
auch proposals contrary to the principles of democracy. In fine, the mischievous 
agitation of the Anglo-Indians and the attitude of the Government of India are 
notin favour of reforms. 
the extent expected by the moderates. 

‘ihe : wadesamitran, of the 22nd May, publishes a letter addressed to the press 
by Margaret M. Cousins on behalf of the 45 branches of the Indian Women 
Association protesting against the Committee’s denial of the franchise to women 
and urging that meetings should be held to protest against this decision and 
copies of the resolutions passed therein sent to the Government of India, the 
Secretary of State and the British Women Suffrage Societies. : 

The Dravidan, of the 22nd May, reproduces the remarks of the Justce of the 
20th idem expressing dissatisfaction at the grouping of districts for purposes of 
élection to the Madras Legislative Council and at the depressed classes not having 
been given proper representation by the Committee and remarking that there is 
no justification for the great difference that is made between the rural and the 
urban voter. 

The Indian Emigrant, of the 22nd May, is also dissatisfied with the con- 
clusions arrived at by the Southborough Committees and observes :— The Franchise 
Committee have not granted franchise to women. When even men have not 


But it is foolish to say that women had never any rights in this country. It 
steally surprising that the Goverment of India should differ from the — of the 
Committee, in spite of the fact that Lord Chelmsford was one of the two who drafted 
the Montagu-Chelmsford proposals on which the Committee’s report is based. 
the Government of India are bent upon making puppets of the Indian ministers 
in the Provincial Governments and carrying on the administration in the same 
manner as is done at present. On the whole, some reforms are sure to be intro- 
uced in our country. But it remains to be seen how far they will be favourable 
to us and helpful in the matter of our acquiring Home Rule. Unless some way 
8 found for our getting out of the power of the Civilians, it is doubtful if we can 
acquire Home Rule. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 22nd May, says:—The Functions Committee 
was appointed to consider about the division of 
functions in accordance with the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Report, and, though there are a few Indians on 
M, the majority of its members are Englishmen. Soa recommendation by this 


4, he Southborough Committee’s 
port. | 7 


adequate privileges, we need not pay much attention now to the rights of women. . 


DesaBHAKTAR, 
Sst May 1919. 


We feel sure that India cannot get reforms even to — 


SwapksamiTRas, 


92nd May 1919. 


Dravipar, 


Madras, 


Iwpian Emigrant, 
Madras 


22nd May 1919. 


SwaDgsaMITRAaN, 
Madras, 
22nd May 1919. 
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committee, that certain departments should be left to the Indian Minister, cannot 
be deemed to be a partial one. But the same credit cannot attach to the Opinions 
expressed in the despatch of the Government of India. As the Functions 
Committee appears to have viewed that, considering the way in which certaj, 
departments have been managed by the Executive Council till now, it would not 
conduce to the progress of the country to allow the Council to manage the said 
departments even hereafter, it is quite natural for the Government of India to pro. 
test against the transfer of these departments to the Minister, for, by accepting this 
recommendation of the Functions Committee, the GFovernment will be practical] 
admitting that they have not been doing their work all these years. Therefor 
the dissenting minute of Sir Sankaran Nayar preventing the views of the Govern. 
ment of India from prevailing and upholding the recommendations of the Func. 
tions Committee is a great service to the country indeed. ‘Two points on which 
he thus agrees with the committee and demurs with the view of the Government 
of India are about the management of the Industrial and the Educational 
Department. While the Functions Committee and Sir Sankaran Nayar are for 
treating industrial matters as a transferred subject, the Government of India 
are against it. If the Government had till now done all that was possible for 
them to enable the Indians to start and improve industries, we can rely upon 
their doing so even hereafter. India was far advanced in industries when the 
Englishmen first settled here and what is the reason for the deterioration of the 
country in this matter? It is, as stated by Sir Sankaran Nayar, the wanton neglect 
of the Indian industries and the imposition of heavy import duties on Indian 
goods landed in England. Though this statement is a harsh one it is nothing but 
lain truth, and many letters written by the Government of India themselves 
ear testimony tu this. Of course there were occasions when the Govarnment of 
India were compelled by the Secretary of State to act in such a manner as would 
be favourable to the England industrialists and prejudicial to India and the Goy- 
ernment of India raised their voice against it. The case of starting of an Industries 
Department in Madras can be quoted as an instance in point. Thus it is seen 
from Government records themselves that the Government of India have, either 
of their own accord or under compulsion from the Secretary of State, not been 
discharging their duties to India. It ie possible to improve the industries of Indis 
with theaid of foreign capitalists, and if this department is left under the manage- 
ment of the Executive Council, it will give room to their encouraging the English 
capitalists ignoring the claims of the Indians. But if it is entrusted to the Indian 
Minister, he cannot ignore the interests of the English capitalists, for it is not 
possible in the present conditions to improve industries in India without foreign 
capitalists, and he will at the same time encourage the Indians. So, impartial 
men cannot but accept the recommendation of Sir Sankaran Nayar that the 
department should be in the hands of the Indian Minister. Coming to education, 
the Functions Committee and Sir Sankaran Nayar are for its being a transferred 
subject, while the Government of India would leave only primary education in the 
hands of the Minister. The Government of India have evidently ignored the view 
of Mr. Hornell that the control of education should not be divided. If primary 
education is in the hands of the Minister and all other education in the hands of 
the Executive Council, the furmer may not exactly dovetail with the latter and s0 
the best policy will certainly be to leave all kinds of education in the hands of 
one authority. If the Executive Council had done its duty in this matter properly 
till now, we can rely upon its doing it hereafter. But it is a fact known toall 
that it has not done it. At this time when free and compulsory elementary edv- 
cation is given to all children in every civilized country, the Government of Indis 
rejected a very moderate proposal made by the late Mr. Gokhale in the Legisls- 
tive Council. They have not again done anything to impart instruction to the 
people on industrial secrets. Sir Sankaran Nayar points out that the preset 
system of education has been strongly condemned by the Calcutta University 
Commission. The reasonable course would therefore be not to entrust any re 
aomsing | regarding education to those who may continue to have the sam 
attitude, but to leave it entirely in the hands of the Minister. We trust that this 


view will be accepted as it is supported by the Functions Committee, the Calcutis 
University Commission and crores of Indians. : 
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Referring to the recommendations in the report regarding the reconsti- 


Oc tution of the Legislative Councils, the Hindu Nesan, 
The Southborough m of the 22nd May, appreciates the decision of the 


gittees’ report. Committee to reduce the number of nominated 


members as much as possible and observes:—If there are a large number of — 


nominated members, they will, with the oficial members, exceed the elected 
members in number. As the official and nominated members always used to speak 
on the side of the Government, the resolutions of elected members fail to get 
, majority. It isin consideration of this that the report wants the number of 
nominated members to be reduced. In fixing the number of members of the Madras 
islative Council, the Committee has struck a mean between the suggestion 
made in the memorandum of the nineteen and that in the Congress-League scheme. 
But we doubt if the proposed constitution will secure a sufficient majority for the 
elected members. Though the number of nominated members is only 27, the 
number of those who will stand by the Government seems to work at a third, 
while the prayer of our people has been that three-fourths of the members of the 
Council should be elected. Though the Government of India mostly approve of 
the proposals of the Committee, they view that the seven representatives allowed 
for the depressed classes in all the Provincial Legislative Councils are insufficient, 
and it should be conceded that this number is very small when compared with the 
total number of members in all the Councils. But the depressed classes are also 
Indians and not foreigners and again it cannot be stated that the other members 
of the Council will not attend to the needs of these classes. So we think it is 
unnecessary that these classes should have representatives in the Council in 
roportion to their population. We hope the Southburongh Committee and the 
Ecreremen of India will note this truth. This is a special feature with this 
country. In other countries, every class may beiong to a different race and that 
is why perhaps the Government of India want a larger number of representatives 
for the depressed classes here. The decision of the Government of India that 
petty zamindars need have no representatives in the Legislative Council and that 
they should elect representatives along with the ordinary electorates is quite fair. 


In commenting on the report in general, the Desabhakian, of the 24th May, 
says :—The report has evidently come as a disappointment upon the Indians, as 
it was stated in the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme that the majority of the Indians 
would be granted the right of representation. But the report of the Southborough 
Committee has dispelled that hope. Ifthe people are to have political rights, 
they should advance in education. But the Franchise Committee do not propose 
any means of improving the education of tlie masses. According to the present 
rules, only a few are qualified to become members of the Legislative Council and 
s0 many, who can labour sincerely, are not able to get into it. Thus, the object 
of the Legislative Council is not completely fulfilled. Now the Committee have 
ruled that dismissed Government servants, persons sentenced to imprisonment 
and lawyers debarred from practising should not stand as candidates for election, 
though they give the Government the power of removing the disqualification of 
any one belonging to the above classes. Even the existing rules do not preclude 
one sentenced to imprisonment for six months or less from standing as candidates. 

édo not see why the Committee has changed it. In no civilised country do 
the Government have so much power in the matter of the election of members to 
the Legislative Council. The decision of the Committee apparently discloses a 
feeling of distrust. ‘The people cannot hereafter be sure of returning to the 
Council such leaders as will work in their interests, unless they are approved also 
ythe Government. In these days imprisonment has become a very common 
cccurrence. It is indispensable that those representing the people in the Legis- 
lative Council should have a knowledge of politics. But those working in the 
eld of politics now have to expect imprisonment every moment. On the whole, 
18 report of the Committees is such as to cause dissatisfaction to the Indians. If 
olr suggestions are accepted by the Parliament, even the shadow of responsible 
government cannot be expected soon in India. If the Montford report caused 
tisfaction to the Indians, the Southborough Committees’ report is such as to 
“alse far greater dissatisfaction. ‘Those who expected the defects in the former 


— Wasaw . 
29nd May 1919. 
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to be removed by the latter cannot fail to feel disappointed now. In spite of 
the Government of India want to curtail even the proposals in the latter r 
Let us see what the British Parliament does eventually. 


Manoapanst, In the course of an article on : = ro - z= Pe cog. Com. 
Calteut, mittee’ the Margadars:, of the ay, makes the 
a 7 The Pp MT dna following observations : —The cpinion of the wh 
orough Committee. : : m 
mittee is of course beneficial to the people of this 
country. . . As regards separate franchise for non-Brahmans, the Committee 
does not say anything. This is extremely unjust. Nothing is more absurd than 
to say that since Brahmans and non-Brahmans are all Hindus, they form one clagg, 
. . There are reasons to believe that as a result of the work done in Encland 
in this matter by patriots, like Dr. T..M. Nayar, separate representation will be 
given to non-Brahmans. But even this is not enough. The Panchamas who are 
included among non-Brahmans should be given separate representatives of their 
own, belonging to their own community. . . As regards the question of 
transfer of subjects, the opinion of Sir C. Sankaran Nayar will generally be accepted 
by all people in this country. 

Hrmpu Naa, Referring to the fact that women and dismissed servants of Government 
ou May 1019. cannot become members of the Provincial legislative Councils according to the 
recommendations of this Committee, the Hindu Nesan, of the 24th May, observes: 
—The authority that dismisses a Government servant happens to be the executive 
head of a department. Can the character of a man be gauged by means of the 
decision of this departmental officer? ‘Though Messrs. Southborough, Surendra- 
nath Banerjea and Srinivasa Sastriyar pointed out to the Committee that it was 
not right so to gauge the character of a person, this restriction continues as the 
majority did not agree with him. The Government of India feel sorry that the 
provincial Governor has not been empowered to prohibit a person from 
becoming a member of the local Legislative Council, if his character and conduct 
do not appear to be satisfactory. If such a power were granted to provincial 
Governors, it is quite possible that it would be abused and acts contrary to 

democratic views which are at present developing will be resorted to. 


Inpun Eureranr, 40. The Indian Emigrant, of the 22nd May, writes on this subject as 
snd May 1919, ' _ follows:—Though we are exceedingly glad at the 
prosperity of the British Empire, the question 
arises whether in the present condition of our country we are fit to have free 
trade with other countries subject to the Empire. If India, in which all the 
- industries have perished and which has to depend on foreign zountries for every- 
thing, should have free trade with countries subject to the British Empire like 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa wherein industries have ences 
progressed, the result will only be harmful to India. Poverty will increase and, 
owing to want of encouragement even the few industries that are slowly dragging 
on here will disappear. so free trade is not suited to India at present. Even m 
England the question of free trade was taken up only after her industries advanced 
rrneny’ So, if England is really interested in the welfare of India, she 
should find out means for India to improve her industries. Proper duties should 
be levied on the articles of import and export belonging to other countries, so that 
the industries of India may be safeguarded. If such safeguard is not provided 
for Indian industries, it is difficult. for them to develop. Why should not foreign 
trade be objected to here, in view of the furtherance of indigenous trade ? 


41. The Indian Emigrant, of the 22nd May, contains the following = 
notes among others from the pen of a corresponden 

ong nates. who writes Ae the she ou of Narada :—The 
Government of the Punjab refused to accord permission to Mr. C. F. Andrews to 
acquaint himself personally with the conditions in the Punjab and report them to 
the press. Nothing should be said about the Punjab Government. It is only for 
having written about that Government many newspapers are being oppressed 
under the Press Act. So, there is only one way of escaping the danger, that 18 
to shout with joy ‘Victory to martial law, Victory to O’Dwyer and Colonel 
Johnson, Victory to-bombs from aeroplanes and machine guns and Victory to the 


this, 


eport. 


Imperial preference. 


Inpuas Emicnarr, 
Madras, 
Stad May 1919. 
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Defence of India Act,” and offer prayers in temples and mosques for these alone 
to continue 1n India for ever. . | 

What? Will Germany again enter into war? The Germans are declining 
to accede to the peace terms. I'he terms are no doubt hard, but what is to be 
done? 1 do not like to give my opinion on this matter. 

The Afghan war is going on. I'he particulars now gradually leaking out 
show that the Aighans were fora long time contemplating a war with India. 
We have to suspect whether the Afghans entered into war only under the influence 
of the Bolsheviks. . . . 

During the serious tumults that arose between the police and the people in 
Paris on the occasion of the May day celebrations, it is reported that the number 
of persons killed and wounded aggregated to about 420. - However, no machine 

uns were used there and no bombs were thrown from aeroplanes, nor was martial 
Pa introduced. But that city 1s situaved in France and not in India. Further, 
there is no O’ Dwyer there fortunately. 


42, Commending the action of Lord Ronaldshay in having released from Ispux Emonamr, 
prison 147 persons convicted on account of the seed Man abe 
Lord Ronaldshay and Jootings jootings last year, the Indan Emi,rant, of the 22nd — 
in Bengal. May, observes :—These may have resorted to loot- 
ing, being driven by the pangs of hunger. They are not looters by profession. 
Such acts inspire in the common public confidence in and love for the Government. 
In the Madras Presidency also there are many still in prison in connexion with 
the lootings which took place last year. Will our Governor too, following the 
footsteps of Lord Ronaldshay, set them free ? 


48. Adverting to the letter of Mr. C. F. Andrews published in the Zndependent Dzsssuaxtan, 
condemning the Rowlatt Law being prescribed as a ,,,,Madrss, 

Rowlatt Law in schools. ; 23rd May 1919. 
a text book in schvols and colleges in Lahore, the 
Desabhakian, of the 23rd May, observes :—Our sincere opinion: is that teaching 
this law to students will only breed mischief among them, inasmuch as even those 
students who are quite ignorant of politics till now would come to learn about 
anarchism and lidevelie. This will give room even for a flawless mind to 
become poisoned and for pretension to increase. Will the authorities pay heed at 


least to the suggestion of people like Mr. Andrews though they cannot know it 
for themselves ? 


44. Endorsing the suggestion of a correspondent to the Times of India that,  Dusszmaxtas, 
Paper currency. in view of the large circulation of currency notes sard May 1319. 
among all classes of peuple, these notes should be 
issued in different sizes and colours to indicate the various denominations, the 
Vesabhaktan, of the 23rd Mav, observes :—At present the ten rupee and the fifty 
rupee currency notes aré one and the same in size and appearance. It is only the 
literate that can distinguish between the two. The correspondent states that one 
with a fraudulent intention can make the illiterate people accept a ten rupee 
note for a fifty rupee note and that such cases have actually happened. So the 
Government should take proper steps to remove such difficulties. 


45. Referring to the order demanding a security of Rs. 2,000 from the Hindu, Dseannaxran, 
The Hinds and the Press Act. the Desabhaktan, of the 24th May, observes :—The 
: authorities are, without proper reasons, oOppressing 
the hewspapers conducted in strict accordance with truth and patriotism. They 
use the Press Act to suit their whims and fancies. Unrest and discontent have 
increased in the country only on account of the mischievous acts of the bureau- 
crats. Lord Willingdon has, without a little consideration in this matter, 


“wana his authority in accordance with the advice of his ministers. What is to 
one ¢ | | : 


The Desabhaktan, of the 26th May, reproduces in Tamil 2 letter written DesaBHakTas, 
The Hi; by Doctor Subrahmanya Ayyar making a suggestion 2¢th May i919. 
» Hinde and the Press Act. that a resolution should be passed at a public | 
meeting convened for the purpose requesting the Aindu to republish the article 
s which the security order has been based, so that the Government may proceed 
0 order the forfeiture of the security for such republication and that the 


Madras, 
24th May 1919. 


DusaznaxzaZ, 
Madras, 
34th May 1919. 


Ippuaw Emrerant, 
Madras, 
Sth May 1919. 
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ublishers should, at the cost of the public, take proceedings in the Hi 
Sane er the forfeiture order if one ra se cAI Ti hg : 18h Court 
The same paper comments on this letter as follows :—The suggestign of 
Doctor Subrahmanya Ayyar is no doubt good; but the question is whether other, 
will abide by it. We need not point out that it is a valuable suggestion vd 


getting rid of the Press Act. 


46. Referring to the order of the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Madras 

The Swadesamitran and the served on the manager of the Swadesami tran 
Pease Ack. Printing Press on the 24th May 1919, requiring him 
to be present at his court on the 28th idem to receive 

final orders regarding the security to be furnished by that Press, the Desabhaktan 
of the 24th idem observes:—Let us see what the final orders are. At this 
juncture we wish to apprise the authorities of one thing. We humbly point out 
that by gagging newspapers disunion between the rulers and the ruled will increase 
What more can we say ? 


47; Remarking that, in spite of the paucity of their numbers, the Brahmans 
command much influence and power, the Dravidan 
, of the 23rd May, observes :—About 70 or 80 per 
cent of the Government officials are Brahmans. This is the cause of their success 
in political affairs. Perhaps this fact has been purposely omitted by the Madras 
Government and Sir Alexander Cardew when they expressed their views on the 
political reforms. It is not at all true that the preponderance of Brahmans in 
(Jovernment offices is due to the dearth of non-Brahmans. The fact that Brahmans 
are getting further advancements in offices in spite of their committing faults 
which, if committed by non-Brahmans, would have ruined them for all the rest of 
their lives shows that there are other causes for this preponderance. The cause 
for the progress of the Brahmans in politics is that they are holding 80 per cent of 
the Government appointments, especially in this country where Government 
officials are all influential. 


48. The Dravidan, of the 26th May, reproduces the sentiments of the Justice, 
Depressed classes and the of the 23rd idem appreciating the recommendations 
a mr made by the Government of India on behalf of the 
ae depressed classes who are entirely reposing their 
faith in them and recommending that these classes should be protected against 
oppression by other classes and also raised to a position of equality with the rest. 


49. The Indian Emigrant, of the 8th May, publishes what is stated to be the 
diary of one Narada, who chronicles his impressions 
) fase: of men and things in the course of an imaginary 
tour and in this diary the following find place :—I met Lord Chelmsford on 2nd 
May 1919. He 1s more arrogant now than what he was. His reply to the press 
deputation that waited on him nearly two years back proved his real nature. 
He is now gloating over his having demonstrated his words to Mr. Gandhi. 
It looks as if his contempt. and aversion for the Indian leaders have now increased. 
There is no doubt whatever that Lord Chelmsford is the root cause of all the 
present disturbances in India. Though the troubles in the Punjab are due to the 
repressive policy of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, is it not wrong on the part of Lord 
Chelmsford to have allowed Sir Michael to run as he likes without holding the 


reins tight. The following conversation then took place between Lord Chelmsford 
and myself :—~— 


Lord Chelmsford.— What do the Indians think ? -Have they forgotten that 


this is the English Government ? Will we not place them at the mouth of the 
gon? Let us see who is the stronger. 


Brahman ascendancy. 


Narada’s diary. 


_ Myself.—The Indians did think that this is the English Government. But 
on hearing that numerous unarmed people have been put to death by the autho- 
rities by means of bombs and machine guns, they doubt whether this is now 4 
German Government. 

Lord Chelmsford.—What do we care, if they have adoubt? Can they 
move a finger hereafter? We will crush them like bugs. Take-care, O Narada! 
It is your tamboor, vina, mirdang; etc. (meaning thereby the Bhajana conducted 


throughout the country on the 6th ned that have created unparalleled disturb- 

in the country. i am there ore going to declare under the Defence of 

India Act that no one in India should have any musical instrument except the 
lish ones. 


like guns and swords. But it is really strange for one to like to save the country 
fom musical instraments, which melt the heart. This— , 


Lord Chelmsford.—Take care. ‘hat will do. Your stars too seem to be 


Myself.—Sir, I will not speak hereafter. But I will make only one request 
of you. We have confidence in the English system of administration. We cannot 
forget our old dame, Queen Victoria, nor her grandson, the present king. But 
people like you try to shake that confidence of ours. : 

I met Mr. Gandhi on the next day and told him: ‘ You have suspended 
your Satyagraha movement. But the authorities have not stopped theirs. You 
are against holding public meetings. If there is no outlet to a feeling of discon- 
tent in the mind, will it not probe inward and come out with a horrible explosion 
later?” He said: ‘‘ Let the authorities do as they like. Truly our Satyagraha 
wil win. . .” On this, I told Mr. Gandhi: “. . There is another way 
in which the Satyagraha movement can be pushed on. Once every month all the 

ople in the country should bathe naked and sit in different places for three 
ie as if in a trance, and this may help us in achieving our object. Our 
Earopean authorities will, on seeing the great ones sitting naked like statues in 
different places, realise the transient nature of this world and the awkward 
features of the body. Then the Rowlatt Law will be removed and ewaray acquired.” 

[ met Sir Michael O’Dwyer on 7th May 1919. When he saw me he twisted 
his moustache and the following conversation ensued :— 

Myself:—You have had much trouble. 

0’ Dwyer.—What can be done? It is on account of people hike you that 
those like us have to undergo trouble. Well. Do you see how Punjab has 
queted down now ? 

Myself.—The whole country is-shuddering and wailing is heard in every 
house. The people have no happiness or comfort. This is the condition of your 
province. 

0’ Dwyer.—It is your people that is the cause of all this. They talk about 
one Gandhi, a mad man, and about Satyagraha! Will this madness avail in the 
present world, which is full of strife? Will the English Government, which 


sar to pieces Germany that was terrifying the whole world, be afraid of this 
t? 


The Indian Emigrant continues this diary, in its issue of the 15th May, in which 
the following occur :—I met Mr. Devalara, the leader of the Sein Fien Party in 
Ireland on 12th May 1919, and he received me gladly, when he knew that I was 
an Indian, and said: *‘ The people of your country have no spirit of resentment. 
It is difficult for you to secure liberty ” and the following conversation ensued :— 

Myself.—Have you secured liberty. Both of us are in the same position. 

_ Delavara.—You are going to have liberty by petitioning the English 

public. We are going to have it by unsheathing our sword. 


lat? That is all vain talk. Instead of trying to acquire, liberty gradually by 
prostrating at the feet of the Englishmen, why do you foolishly blab like this ? 

Delavara.—-Which is greater—honour or life? Is there any one who bas 
become rich by prostrating at others’ feet and begging alms? Is it youor I that 
blab without A soars the world. 


50. Adverting to the demand of a security of Rs. 2,000 from the Hindu by 

ag a the Local Government the Desabhakian, of the 22nd 
new : Act and Indian May, points to the lot of the Independent, the 
— Bombay Chronicle, the Tribune and the Punjabee, and 
says:—Newspapers published in India by the Indians and working for the 
Progress of the country by voicing forth the true opinion of the people have to 
incur the displeasure of the bureaucracy and bow to the operation of the Press 


Myself.--Ah! How long can the liberty secured at the point of the sword 


Myself.—O, Viceroy! I have seen the country being saved from weapons - 


Tnnuan Emrenant, 


Madras, 
15th May 1919. 


22nd May 1919. 
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Act. If the authorities spend some thought over the matter, they will easily gop 
that the policy adopted by them is harmful not only to the people but also to the 
Government. Government communiqués express the view of only one party 
viz., the officials. Though the Press Act has to apply equally to all Newspaper 
in India, it is the Indian papers alone that enjoy the privilege of tasting the 
sweets of its operation. It does not approach the Anglo-Indign papers and those 
that prove traitors to the country. It is oooge: | pointed out by the Indian Social 
Reformer thut it is the Anglo-Indian pgpers that cause an enmity between the 
whites and the Indians in India. The Indians never provoke the enmity of the 
Englishmen and this is proved by the fact that many Englishmen have beep 
elected as Presidents of the Indian National Congress. A correspondent to the 
Pioneer gloats over the action of Colonel O’Brien in Gajranwala in having fettered 
a Hindu and a Mussalman together and led them through the streets and remarks 
that the Hindu-Moslem unity is patent even here. How much should Hindus 
and Moslems be provoked on reading this? : The Englishman and the Civil and 
Military Gazette have been writing always in a disparaging manner about the 
Indians. Does not justice consist in meting out impartial punishment for al} | 
papers that transgress the limits of law? If, instead of this, the Press Act is 

applied only to suppress the newspapers that boldly express the real opinion of 
the country, though it may be deemed proper by the authorities, it is contrary to 
British justice. A Government which aims at establishing justice and righteous. 
ness should not be averse to the public expressing their opinion through the Press 
and the platform, but should encourage the people to voice forth their views within 
constitutional limits. The liberty of the Press is indispensable for the progress 
and peace of India and political agitation. Life in India will become happy only 
when the newspapers in India acquire liberty. The Hindu has now becomes 
victim of the Press Act. ‘The fame of this ‘paper is known not only in India but 
also in western countries and it has all the characteristics which a paper should have. 
Mr. Kasturiranga Ayyangar, its present editor, has all the qualifications required 
of an editor and is also well versed in law. One peculiar feature with him is that 


he always expresses his views sincerely and impartially. Though he appreciates 
the merits of the Government, he does not hesitate to condemn their defects. It 
is these excellent traits in him that brought about his selection as one of the 
Indian press representatives and he interviewed the King-Emperor too. If his 
writings are declared to be against the Press Act, which paper can keep within 
the limits of the Act? It is pomege the object of the authorities that all people 


who speak out the truth should be suppressed, whatever may be their nature and 
however cautious they may be. Even the Swadesamitran was threatened: under 
the Press Act. Itis also one of the léading papers in the country and it never 
publishes anything contrary to truth. That papers, which speak out the truth 
without transgressing constitutional limits, should be condemned like this shows 
only the irresolute attitude of the authorities. Indian papers can perhaps live | 
hereafter, only if they write about potatoes and plantains ! 

The Swadesamttran, of the 23rd May, reproduces a portion of the sbove article 
and also comments on the same subject in the following strain:—The reason for 
the procedure adopted in other provinces being begun here can be easily under- 


stood. As there were disturbances in the Punjab, martial law was introduced there 


and an order issued that the local papers could publish news about the events 
there only on the approval of the local officials. Many of the papers published in 
other provinces .were also prohibited from entering into the Punjab, so that those 
in the Punjab may not know what other papers say about the occurrences there. 
It may be said that security has been demanded from the Hindu only on this 
principle. If the authorities do not want the occurrences in the Punjab to be 
divulged, the question arises whether they are doing such things as cannot be 
divulged. If not, what is the harm in their being divulged? If what is done 
there should be done, what if the people come to know them and what if the 
papers understand the opinion of the people? If any one says “‘ we will adopt 
several heasures and the people or the papers should not say anything about 
them,” we will say it is not statesmanship. News is out that the Hon’ble Sir 
Sankaran Nayar has resigned ‘his responsible seat, as he could not approve of the 
measures adopted in the Punjab and as he did not like to be one of a Government 
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hich countenanced the adoption of such measures, If this is true, no Govern- 
ment following the British policy is justified in preventing papers from 
condemning the actions of the Government in ». constitutional manner. Further, 
+ newspapers are not to publish news of the occurrences in different places and 
to voice forth the ideas of the public about those occurrences, we do not see what 
they are todo. Are they to write only about plaintains and. potatoes as was 
funnily put by the Amrita Baeaar Patrika? What fault has now been committed 
by the Hindu, which has been enjoying the esteem of both the Government and 
the public for the last forty years? A leader in the issue of the 8th instant on 
the application of martial law in the Punjab and the reproduction of a lecture 
delivered by Mr. Lala Govardhanadas were pointed out by the Magistrate as the 
basis of the demand of security. If what was decided to be unobjectionable by 
Mr. Kasturiranga Ayyangar, who possesses a clear knowledge of law, ripe 
experience and a high culture and who has won the esteem of both the authorities 
and the public by his writing articles without any flaw for the last 15 years, is 
declared objectionable by a Magistrate subordinate to the Government, how can 
the people accept it? Did the Government of the Punjab eee the article in the 
Hindu and write to the Local Government that they could not carry on the 
administration if such articles appeared in the papers, or was there any excite- 
ment among the people either in the Punjab or any other province on reading 
these articles? We know nothing happened anywhere. Neither the Punjab 
Government nor the Government of India could have written to our Government 
about them, for the articles appeared in the Hindu on the 8th instant and the 
Magistrate issued his notice on the 12th idem and there is no time between these 
two dates for the authorities in the Punjab or at Simla to have perused the matter 
and corresponded with the Local Government. So this action should have been 
taken by the Madras Government on their own initiative. The Government on 
the hills could have seen the articles in question only on the 10th idem and the 
fact that the Magistrate issued his notice on the 12th idem shows that the Govern- 
ment should have sent a wire to Madras on the subject on the 10th itself. The 


hurry with which this action has been taken may make one, suspect that the 


Government deemed this to be the best opportunity for adopting a repressive 
policy towards the Hindu. ‘This paper has been conducted by Mr. Kasturiranga 
Ayyangar since 1905, and the world and the Government know that he has been 
doing his duty, without being afraid of any one except God. It is because this 
pe was appreciated by the Government that they chose its editor as one of the 
ndian editors to visit the front and the same Government have now demanded a 
security from this paper. How are these two actions to be reconciled? As Lord 
Willingdon is new to this Presidency, he has no personal knowledge of its editor, 
All the others know him well. The [Indian Member has moved closely with him 
for several years and knows him in and out. Is it his sincere opinion that 
Mr. Ayyaugar should conduct his paper only aiter depositing security ? Ii so, 
how did he applaud the rectitude of Mr. Ayyangar in bidding farewell to the 
latter on the eve of his departure to England, as one of the six Indian editors ? 
How are the people to guage his attitude? Seeing that the other European 
officials of the Government have ventured to take this action, in spite of their 
having known Mr. Ayyanger personally and esteeming him, it becomes clear 
that the respect Indians receive from time to time at the hands of foreigners is of 
no practical use at a time of political controversy. When repressive laws like the 
ress Act, which permits newspapers being injured at will, are exercising their 
l sway, the benefit we are going to derive from political reforms is only a 
fem. ‘The danger that has now befallen the Hindu may gradually extend to 
other papers too. Then public life itself may come to a stop. So all should unite 
remedy this state of affairs. Otherwise, we will have the curse of our progeny, 


ol. Expressing its surprise at the order of the authorities in the Punjab that 
The condition in the Panicb. lawyers of other Provinces engaged for the defence 


of the accused: under martial law should not enter 


that Province without the permission of the Martial Law Officer, the Desabhaktan, 
of the 23rd May, writes:—News received from the Punjab from time to time 
‘nce a disturbance occurred there clearly showed the pitiable condition of the 
People of that Province, and the present order proves that it is very bad indeed. 


Dussneaxray, 
asrd May 1519. 
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We have to doubt whether the Military authority has reatised the nature of hi, 
action. The offences with which the Punjab leaders are charged are punishable 
either with death or with transportation. It is not fair for any official ip the 
British Empire to prevent the unfortunate British subjects, that are deemed to 
have committed such heinous crimes, from having legal assistance. As the Martig) 
Law Inquiry Commission has been constituted with reference to special circum. 
stances, though there are many famous jurists of the Province on it, they have t 
follow a strict procedure, which is different from the ordinary one. Consider; 
these facts, the indispensable necessity of the accused having legal assistance 
becomes quite patent. Then again, as rich men would seek the help of the best 
counsel, such may not be available in the Punjab itself. It is not an easy thi 
to try cases under martial law. ‘The lives of several people are in the hands of 
those that try such cases. So it is necessary that the latter should, to satisfy 
their own conscience and the anxiety of the accused, not refrain from permitting 
the help and counsel of eminent lawyers. ‘I'he Inquiry Commission would have 
rmitted such help if left to themselves. But they have not the power to do go! 
fe is the Military Officer exercising martial law that is wielding unbounded powers 
in the Province. We are not able to understand on what ground the present 
cruel order has been issued. The Counsel who were engaged for the defence 
intended to get into the Punjab only for professional business and not for indul. 
ging in political agitation. Even if the Military officer had a suspicion that they 
might perhaps take part in the disturbances in the Punjab, he could have issued 
an order that they should not attend to any other work in the Province except 
the conduct of their cases. Even this order would be disparaging to the lawyers. 
But it would have been better than their exclusion from the Province. The 
present order, besides being disparaging to the lawyers, also subjects the accused 
to a serious danger. It again creates a suspicion in us. Could those accused under 
martial law in the Punjab till now be after all innocent? Is the Military autho 
rity afraid that the offences may not be proved if eminent lawyers come and 
erossexamine, or are a few, who- have escaped arrest, afraid that they would 
‘be caught, if the cases are eonducted well? Could not even those who created 
class-hatred have been the cause of the disturbances? If the authorities do not 
want that the people should suspect them, they should not prevent the appearance 
of lawyers. Perhaps the Government of Sir Michael O’ Dwyer cannot behave better 
at this juncture. But it is necessary that the Government of India at least should 
see that such wrong impressions do not take rout in the mind of the people. Such 
thoughtless actions mar the British justice, which is the very foundation of the 
British rule in India. Further, when they sully the good name of the Provincial 
Government itself, how disparaging should they be to the Government of India? 
So we trust that the latter will hereafter at least see their way to cancel the cruel 
order of the military authority without delay. : 
an “ha Remarking in passing that a repressive policy is now being followed by the 
94th May 1919. Government in all the Provinces, as is evidenced by the application of the Press 
Act toa number of newspapers and that the people are striken with panic not 
knowing what will come next, the Swadesamitran, of the 24th May, refers to the 
present condition of the Punjab and observes:—Though there appears to be n0 
change in the peaceful condition of the Punjab now and there seems to be therefore 
no necessity for continuing the martial law there, the operation of this law is 
still in full swing in the trovince. Besides slightly altering the orders passed 
by the Military authority, he does not seem to be inclined still to have justice 
administered by ordinary courts of law. News has been'received to-day that it 18 
a fact that the Hon’ble Sir Sankaran Nayar has resigned his seat on account of 
his unwillingness to continue as a member of the Government of India, which 
acquiescing in the actions of the authorities in the Punjab. It appears those 
accused under martial law there are suffering much on account of their inability 
to have proper counsel. It is quite natural for those within the area under 
martial law to fear whether their appearing for the accused may provoke the 
authorities. When permission was refused for Mr. Norton, Mr. C. 4. Das 
and other Barristers to appear for the ‘accused in the Punjab, the Barristers 
Association of Culcutta pestested against the action of the authorities. In * 
communiqué answering this protest, the Punjab Government say that the order 
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. | 
refusing permission to Mr. Norton and others was not passed with reference to 
these Barristers individually but in pursuance of the orders of the Military 
authorities that vakils from other Provinces should not get into the Punjab. 
But the question 18 whether the accused can be denied the help of the 
vakils they wish to have and no one complained, not even the Phe Peer 
Association, that Mr. Norton and others had been insulted personally. So 
the statement of the Punjab Government cannot at all be an explanation. 
Even the explanation of the Government of India on this matter is a strange 
one. lt says that the said order was issued by the Military authority, that 
the Civil authorities would not interfere in it and that the accused had secured 
the services of effecient vakils locally. We do not understand this statement: 
Have not even the Government of India the power of interfering with the order 


of the Military authority in the Punjab? If a Military authority makes it. 


impossible for the people to enjoy their rights, to whom can they complain? 
Many say that several big vakils in the Punjab refuse to appear whatever fees are 


paid. Even granting that some one eventually gpnsents to appear, as stated hy . 


the Government of India, does the accused agree to his appearance and deem his 
assistance to be sufficient? If not, has he not the right to engage another, 
according to his status and having the qualifications required by him? If the 
authorities are afraid that vakils from other Provinces entering the Punjab may 
deliver lectures and disturb the peace of the people there, will the Government of 
India note the suggestion of Mr. Andrews that an order may be passed prohibiting 
their doing anything other than their professional work ? Ever since Mr. Andrews 
was prevented from entering the Punjab, the anxiety of the people about the 
events there has increased. It is stated that he went to the Punjab only after 
securing permission from the Viceroy. As nevertheless he was stopped half-way, 


many ask why the Government of India cannot attend to this and relieve the ~ 


omg of the people. It is not known how long still the Viceroy’s Government 
have decided to allow Punjab to be in this condition. Though it is their duty 
to secure peace by the exercise of authority, it is as much their duty to console 
the people and adopt a sympathetic policy. The people will rely only on the 
Viceroy for everything. We should pray to God that the Viceroy too should 
understand the real attitude of the people and conduct himself accordingly. 


Remarking that the ‘ merciless’ orders issued by the Military officer in the 
Punjab prohibiting those charged with offences under the martial law from 
securing the services of vakils from other provinces are condemned alike by the 
Indians and Englishmen and that the English barristers in Calcutta have come 
forward to protest against this order, the Desabhaktan, of the 26th May, observes:— 
We think that due regard will be paid at least to the protests of English barristers 
though those of the Indian vakils and newspapers may not receive any consider- 
ation. The action of the Military authorities has affected the faith of the Indians 
in the British justice to some extent. Of what avail will these protests be here- 
after ? Many cases have already been disposed of without the aid of vakils and 
we do not know what the lot of the accused will be. 


Adverting to the refusal of permission to persons like Messrs. Norton, 
J.N. Roy and C. R. Das to enter the Punjab to defend those charged under the 
martial law and also to the statement of Mr. Andrews in the Times of India that 
the law should not be neglected for the convenience of the executive officials and 
that either inquiry should be suspended until quietude is restored or permission 
accorded to the vakils to enter the Punjab, the Desabhaktan, of the 26th May, 
observes :-—-Of what avail is the view expressed by Mr. Andrews or any other 
Person on this subject? The Government of India are under the impression that 
the action of the Military authority in the Punjab is just. Is the Viceroy 

isinclined to exercise his extensive powers even to find out whether the action 
of the Military authority is just or not, or has he no powers in reality to interfere 
mn this matter ? 

Commenting on a recent speech by Sir agate tha eg in ie egy 

ge ae ae : in support of the martial law operations, the 
" nvnation in the Punjab: K fies. sl of the 27th May, remarks :—It may be 
bossible to render the country quiet as a cremation ground by cowing down in a 
iinute a weak and helpless subject people (who have only their owa arus le't to 
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Madras, 
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them) with the help of martial law and the display of arms and weapons. Bat ir 


the country is quiet, why should martial law be still in force ? 


Dravinax, 52. A correspondent to the Dravidan, of the 24th May, observes :— Aro not 
4th May 1919. m Brahmans, otherwise known as Aryans, fit to be 
The Brahmans. called wicked men? Alas! Is it not wickedness 
on their part to have settled in Bharata Khanda, deceived and enslaved ignorant 
people and treated them worse than slaves? Should these false Brahmans bg 
called wise men? Is it not wickedness that, in the present agitation, they should 
speak ill of the Government? Are these traitorous and ungrateful Brahmans 
going to elevate the poor Dravidas when they get self-government? Even ou 
ancestors considered the Brahmans to be wicked men and were keeping them at g 
distance. 


Degen, : 53. Expressing its joy at ae — peg cy ya of Sir yr: we O’Dwyer 
rom the office of the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
sansa ore er eS Punjab and commenting at length adversely on his 
= Mministration, the Dessbhaktan, of the 26th Ma ’ 
remarks that Sir Michael O’Dwyer is solely responsible for the present condition 
of the Punjab and that the Indians in general and the people of the Punjab in 
articular will never forget his name and observes:—We hope that hereafter at 
feast God will save us from such ‘ strong’ men becoming governors of provinces in 
India. It is only those that can establish British justice and equity and move 
with the Indians witli a feeling of love that deserve to become governors. 
Under this heading, the Anrdhrapairika, of the 26th May, writes, with 
sage se reference to the termination of the regime of Sir 
‘The departure of Sir Michael Wichael O’Dwyer as the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bost te the Punjab:—Sir Michael O’Dwyer could create 
panic among the people of the Punjab. He showed his spirit of intolerance 
towards educated men and lawyers. By extolling the loyaity of the people of the 
Punjab and by despising the people of other provinces, he caused resentment to 
many. But at last, it so happened that disturbances were rampant in the Punjab, 
while all the other provinces were peaceful and strong repressive measures were 
resorted to in the former. He had not much faith in the view that the people 
should be bound to the Government by love. Loyalty which results from fear 
cannot stand lung. Nobody will feel sorry for the termination of the office of 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer. Sir Edward Maclagan is known to be a liberal-minded 
gentleman. We wish that he, at least, may try to remove, by his tact, the panic 


created among the 6 of the Punjab, bind them to the Government by love 
and earn their gratitude. 


54. The Desabhaktan, of the 26th May, writes:—Why do the Indians haves 


liking for the British administration though under 
Todiane one te Beet Sem a they are treated disrespectfully both in the 
mother land and in the Colonies and denied political privileges’? Why should 
they repose confidence in the British justice and equity ? It is nothing but their 
conviction that, under the British rule, the liberty of a person will not be forfeited 
either unnecessarily or without inquiry. The Indians have had this lesson 
taught to them from the schools. While so how can they accept the Rowlatt 
Law? The National Council newly started in England have sent a petition to 
the British subjects and the authorities praying for the repeal of this law. It is 


clearly manifest that this law does not find favour even with influential Lords 
and editors of newspapers in England. 


Kavrsaparezna, 55, Under this heading, the Kisinapatrika, of the 17th May, gives in Telugu 


gm, @ summary of the resolutions passed at the Narasapur 
oe Oe ee ae Narssapor = Taluk ‘Taluk ri Peabh which met at Achanta on the Sth 
ie and 9th instant. One of the resolutions protests 

against the Village Offices Amendment Bill and regards it as quite unnecessary. 
ANDuRsPasxsstxa, 56. Under this heading, the Andhraprakasika, of the 17th May, publishes 


1tth May 1919, 0; . << 2 letter from a Panchama correspondent who hi 
a, % yo ge ee been a teacher for the last fifteen nig The corte 

tion among the Panchamas. spondent observes that for the tuition and inspect 

of Panchama boys, the Government should appo! 


Panchama teachers and Inspectors only, and that the Government will not be 
successful in their efforts to improve the condition of the Panchamas whatever be 


the number of their orders so long as they continue to appcint Brahman teachers 
ctors to educate and examine Panchama boys. 


and Ins 
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regrettable that even some European officers in the Educational Department should 
fall into the snare laid by the Brahman officers and act according to their advice. 


He mentions 


Mr. M. C. Raja now acting as the Superintendent of Schools attached 


to the veg Mees, as a Panchama who is fit to hold a high office in the 


Educational 


partment, and requests Mr. Paddison to appoint Panchamas only 


as the members of his establishment. 
67. Referring to the report on the Franchise Committee, the Andhraprakasika, A»>wmaraaxasea, 


The report of the Franchise 


Committee. 


of the 17th May, aqbserves, in its leader that it is 
a wonder that Lord Southborough who understood 


the necessity for special communal representation for 


Anglo-Indians, Indian Christians and Kuropeans could not recognize the need for 
the extension of the same privilege to non-Brahmans. ‘fhe ree says that 


without a proper representation of non-Brahmans in the Ma 
Council, the administration in the Madras Presidency will be open to the charge that - 
on by a few gentlemen only, and suggests that of the 61 elected seats 

3() should be reserved for non-Brahmans and the rest distributed without communal 

distinction among all except the Muhammadans. 
ment of the committee that the grant of communal representation will aggravate 
caste differences 1s unfounded and that, on the other hand, conmunal representation 


it is carried 


ras Legislative 


would level the present social inequalities by bringing about political equality. 


5s. In its leader under this heading, the Andhravani, of the 17th May, writes : 
os In a country where the heart of the 
eople does not express itself, their rights and 
ed by the official heads at their will, and this will 
ive rise to agitation among them. The Government of a country where the 
rights and freedom of the people have not been fully established cannot be a 
When the Indians think of the present situation, and 
realize how distant they are ftom a civilised Government, they cannot help giving 
way to dispair and pag BO 
there is no good of any 


The duty of the deputations. 
freedom are apt to be —— 


model of civilisation. 


have not respected their request. 


ascertain the real state of affairs there. 


of our real condition. 


Though there are some who thi 


He remarks that it is 


It 1s of opinion that the state- 


that 
ndian deputation going to England just now, we hope 
with our veteran leader, Sir D. E, Wacha, that if the members of these deputations 
properly discharge the duty entrusted to them, the condition of the country will 
improve and the rights of the people will be safeguarded. 
people have unanimously asked for the appointment of a commission to inquire 
into the necessity of opening fire on the mob at Delhi, the Government of India 
It is becoming a custom to deport popular 
leaders without any trial. One man in the Punjab has been sentenced to transporta- 
tion for life for spreading false reports. The Anglo-Indian papers which want to 
terrorise the Government as well as the people by connecting nationalists with. 
Bolsheviks without understanding the character and temperament of Indians, are 
playing their game freely and fearlessly. 
that when peace has been established in the country, martial law should _ be 
abolished and offenders should be punished in ordinary courts of law, the Govern- 
ment have not heeded their representation. The Government have not afforded 
an opportunity to the people to publish the affairs of the Punjab to the world. 
They have not even permitted Mr. C. F. Andrews to go to the Punjab and 
When the people are not entitled to that 
much freedom, what can there be for Indians to desire in the Government ? 
From this, the authorities must understand that they are iving room for the 
people to think that the methods followed by the Punjab officials are condemn- 
able. . . We cannot attain anything, unless the British statesmen are informed 
We need not concern ourselves so much with the fate of 
reforms. The idea expressed by Mr. Natarajan that the members of deputations. 

have no other duty than representing truth, is commendable. 
must tell Englishmen that Indians value their natural rights and freedom more 
than anything else, and see that suitable steps are taken to safeguard them. 


Though the 


Though it is urged by the people 


‘They 
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This is the noble mission of Indian deputations. The people can enjoy the fruit, 
of a good government and be happy, only when it 13 impossible for despotism to 
play with their freedom. There is no doubt that the British people with thei, 
world-wide reputation for defending the rights of men will surely do the Indian, 
justice if our deputations co-operate with them. 


59. Under this heading, the Andhravani, of the 17th May, contains an articl, 
contrasting the measures adopted by the authoriticg 
What a contrast ! in this country, to put down the recent disturbances 
with those adopted by the authorities in France in connexion with the May riots 
at Paris. It observes: When, unfortunately disturbances break out in the 
country, it will be admitted by every one thut the duty of the authorities jg to 
revent Joss of life. Those who have an idea of the forbearance shown by the 
French authorities on the occasion of the 1st May festivity, will see that there is 
a vast contrast between the conduct of the authorities in this country and that of 
the authorities in Europe on such occasions. . . : The Police in Paris did not 
open fire on the mob though they were assaulted with revolvers; nor were bombs 
hurled from aeroplanes; nor was martial law proclaimed. They did not think 
that the people were rebelling. So, the disturbance subsided there at once, 
Though the authorities there are also sure to punish the guilty, they have not 
thought fit to use violent measures calculated to rouse the indignation of the 
people. It cannot but strike any one that the habit of executive authorities 
opening fire on innocent people without sufficient reason is absent in Europe. . | 
In short, the authorities in Paris acted just in the way in which officers ina 
country not governed despotically should act, and pacified the people at once. 
If matters come to a crisis through the hasty and indiscreet actions of some 
officials, it is necessary to hold an open inquiry forthwith. The people 
cannot view the actions of the authorities with sympathy so long as bureaucrats 
like Sir Michael O’ Dwyer defy public opinion and behave in a manner discredit- 
able to good government It is only when the people are reconciled, that 
administration can be carried on smoothly. . . May the Government in Indis 


put a stop to the free exercise of absolute power by the authorities, pacify the 
country and uphold British justice. : 


60. While thanking the Government for the appointment of Sir B C. Mitter 

an Indien Chief Jest as the Chief Justice of the Allahabad High Court, 

a the Andhraprakanka, of the 17th May, presses the 

claims of Mr. Venugopal Chetti to one of the vacancies recently created on the 

Bench of the Madras High Court and remarks:—. . . We are afraid that 

the Government will be open to blame, if they do not recognize his just and 
undisputed claim, and do not appoint him to one of the vacancies. 


61. Referring to the ensuing discussion on the India Budget in the House of 


we ere Commons, the <Andhrapatrika, of the 21st May, 
sail thet pmen ames in observes that the enthusiasm of the people for 
3 reforms has largely cooled down on account of the 
Rowlatt Act and the subsequent events, and that repression and conciliation 
cannot go hand in hand, and trusts that the House of Commons will uphold the 
honour of Great Britain, which has so freely sacrificed all that it possessed for 
five continuous years in the interests of freedom and justice, by doing justice to 
India in her present crisis. If the House of Commons also shows indifference, 
the people of India, says the paper, will feel it very keenly. 


62. Referring to the we . desc ay Governments on the Montag 
elmstord scheme, the Arzdhrupairika, of the 2lst 

Montford s¢ ’ Tap ) 
oats Of Proviaaa edhe May,observes:—. . . Taking advantage of these 
ar adverse opinions, the a party in London 


may be fondly hoping t 


at their movement hass 
good chance of success. But 


_But they do not know what danger their efforts ar 
likely to create to the well-being of the Empire and what unrest they may produce 
among the Indians. If the British statesmen act with foresight and do not lend 


their ears to the counsels of the Sydenham partv. ¢ : hening the 
bond of love between England and Indias Pe? ny" MTemetnonne 
$ 
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63. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 21st May, writes:— . 


Ceylon and Reforme. stronger and stronger in the people of Ceylon, 


+ ig not just that the Governor should delay the fulfilment of that desire. 

When the egqoet of [reland and India are about to be solved, the postponement 
of the Ceylon problem may create strong discontent among the people of Ceylon. 
Tt is desirable that the British Government bestirs itself in the matter and orders 
the Ceylon Governor to submit his report soon. 


64. The Andhrapatrika publishes in Telugu, in its issues of the 15th and 19th 

| May, the resolutions passed at the Guntiir- District 
Conference held at Dachepalli, relating to the repeal 
of repressive laws, the establishment of responsible government in India, the 
admission of India into the League of Nations, and such other subjects. 


65. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of . the 15th 
May, writes :— The name of Sir Sydney 
Rowlatt has unexpectedly gained notoriety in con- 
nexion with the terrible events which took place in Bombay and in the Northern 
Hindustan during the last three weeks. Though many false reports have 
been spread about the Rowlatt Act, it is necessary to recognize the need for some 
alterations in it. The discontent in India has never been wholly political 
or religious. It may be said that it cannot be so dangerous, if it is not parti- 
cularly based on hatred against the Government, and if it is not the result of 
social and economic hardships. The British administration is to-day in a critical 
position in every way. | 
65. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 17th May, publishes in 
Telugu a wire from its Cocanada correspondent to 
the effect that two godowns belonging to Mr. Basivi 
Reddi were forcibly opened by the Special Deputy Collector for the control of the 
rices in conjunction with local police authorities, that the said officials had taken 
1,000 bags of good rice therefrom, refusing to give any written order and sayi 
that very low prices will be paid for those bags, that other merchants in the locality 
were afraid lest their shops also should be similarly opened by force, and that no 
other enactment would appear to authorise this action of the officers than the 


Ordinance No. 9 of 1914 which was tv be in force only for six months from the 
30th November 1914. 


67. In ts leader under this heading, the Andhrapairika, of the 22nd May, 
writes to the following effect:—The people of 
India have faith in the British democracy and do 
not want to sever the British connexion. Prompted by this faith, they have 
shown to the world their unshakeable loyalty to the British Empire in its crisis 
during the war. The British people have in their turn recognized that the 
change in men’s ideas which has followed in the wake of the war has also spread 
to India, and the result has been the Montagu-Chemsford Scheme of Reforms. 
: But the speeches of His Excellency the Viceroy assuring the English merchants 
and the Indian Civil Service officials of the preservation of their superior position 
under the new Reforms Scheme, the uttempts of the Sydenham party in England, 
and the policy of repression adopted side by side with an offer of reforms afford 
toom for the fear that the reforms may be whittled down. The Minto-Morley 
Scheme failed as the Government and the people held opposite sides. A similar 
fate, the Indians strongly suspect, will befall the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme 
also. What then is the reason for the silence of the British people? The reason 
is that they have no proper knowledge of the affairs of this country. Mr. ‘Tilak 
has told us that owing to the enactment of the Rowlatt Act and the throwing of 

mbs on unarmed subjects from aeroplanes, the people in England have fornied 
an unfavourable opinion of the method of administration in India. Their views 
on the Rowlatt Act and the Reforms, as may be seen from the English papers 
such as the Observer and from the letters of prominent Englishmen, confirm the 
hope conveyed by Lokamanya Tilak that India will easily get self-government, 


the several deputations fearlessly and unanimously press her claims before the 
British public. | 


The Guntar District Conference. 


Discontent in India. 


Cocanada prices. 


The present situation in India. 


When the desire for political reforms is growing 
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‘ng to the disqualification of women to vote and stand as canq;. 
eg ‘tae for election as recommended by the faa 
Committee, the Andhrapatrika, of the 22nd May 
observes:—. . . Both the Bombay and the Delhi sessions of the Indian 
National Congress have urged the right of women for representation in the Legis. 
lative Councils. There are no grounds for the Franchise Committee to disregard 
the opinions of the Congress and of the associations of women. It is needless to 
state whether the Indian public or the few members in the Committee are better 
able to pronounce on the position of women in India. The Committee has 
recommended special representation for the University. Does it, then, think that 
women graduates are unfit to vote? When women are fit to appear for the 
Degree Examinations in Universities and take Degrees along with men, how are 
they unfit to vote? If the Committee thinks that the gosha system comes ip 
the way of women in India voting at public elections, why should not special 
officers be appointed to go, to the houses of such gosha women and take their 
votes, as is done in Australia? The Indian women should protest against the 
Committees’ unjust decision by holding meetings, and should carry on agitation, 
till they obtain their rights. It is but right that men should co-operate with them 
in their attempts and thereby show their love of women’s freedom. 


69. Referring to the speeches of the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
and the President at the Ganjam District Conference 
held at Baruva on the 19th instant, the Andhra- 
Ds .  patrika, of the 22nd May, reports:—. . . The 
President has condemned the statement of officials defending the Rowlatt Act. 
His proposals in respect of agriculture, irrigation sources and the publication of 
the annual district reports in Telugu are quite appropriate and are worthy of note 
by Government. . . The Chairman of the Reception Committee has urged the 
introduction of the permanent Revenue Settlement in this Presidency. . 


A correspondent to the Andkrapatrika, of the 2lst May, reports that a 

resolution was passed at the Ganjim District 

The Ganjam Conferences. Conference condemning the Rowlatt Act and the 
arbitrary rule in the Punjab. 


70. Referring to the articles of Lord Sydenham in the Daily Graphic, tracing 


the vauses of the present unrest and suggesti 

Lord Sydenham and a new remedies for it, the Andhrupatrika, of the 23rd May, 
appetensy. | writes in its leader under this heading:— . . . 
What is the lesson which the recent events teach? They make it clear that the 
bureaucracy cannot understand the mind of the people, and that the unrest in the 
cong cannot be allayed, unless the representatives of the people assume 
the administrative responsibility. This establishes the urgent necessity for 
reforms, instead of disproving the needforthem. . . Lord Sydenham aitributes 
the present unrest to the tour of the Secretary of State in India, to his attempts to 
placate the Extremists, and to the publication of the Montford Scheme which has 
ignored, according to His Lerdship, the interests of the dumb millions of India. | 
He connects the Bihar riots with political agitation, though it has been pointed 
out by Mr. Norton in the Looker-on that nothing can be more condemnable than 
such an attempt. Finally, he recommends that the prestige of British authorities 
in India should be maintained at all costs though the evils of prestige were 
never more eloquently described by anybody than by Mr. Montagu in the House 
of Commons before he assumed the office of the Secretary of State for India. It 
was by doing away with this demon of prestige that Lord Hardinge could s0 
endear himself to the people and could preserve peace in the country with a2 | 
army of 15,000, sending out the rest of the Indian army to the various theatres of 
war. But after Lord Hardinge, the old system began to be adopted again, and 
since the passing of the Rowlatt Act, the Government of India has been relying 
more on prestige than on the wishes of the people. Whether in carrying out the 
Rowlatt Act against the unanimous Opposition of all parties, or in not reprimanding 


Sir Michael O’Dwyer for his bureaucratic methods, or in being indifferent 
the resignations of impo 


rtant members of the Imperial Legislative Council, the 
upholding of prestige has been regarded as tive. The resignation of Sir 
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¢, Sankaran Nayar 16 the final result of this policy of prestige, and it clearly shows 
with what evils such a policy is fraught. Men like Lord Sydenham who are the 
eal enemies to the progress of the British Empire are afraid that any danger may 
befall this policy, and are trying to defeat the reforms thereby. We hope that 
Mr. Montagu will turn a deaf ear to the advice. of Lord Sydenham. The repeal 
of repressive laws and the introduction of satisfactory reforms are the chief means 
ofallaying the existing unrest and spreading contentment in the country. 
The civilised worlg is waiting to see how the Government will act at this critical 
time. 
71. Referring to the ae te of the Press Act, the Andhrapatrika, of the 
2 ay, writes :—-While the Press Act is applied 
The management of Se et even to the Hindu which is conducted seithe saan 
ability and responsibility and which has commanded respect at the hands of His 
Majesty the King-Emperor, it is clear that it will be no easy task to conduct 
newspapers with safety in future. Almost all papers except the Anglo-Indian 
pers are being dealt with under the Act. Under such circumstances, the doubt 
eannot but arise whether there 1s any good of conducting a paper at an enormous 
loss of money. The suggestion made by the New Times that in case the Press Act 
still continues to be applied as in the past few weeks it will be well to stop all 
newspapers ti]l the times become favourable, is right. 
I'he paper, then, quotes some passages from the New Times dealing with the 
subject and observing that the Anglo-Indian papers, however vivlent their 
writings may be in the matter of provoking class-hatred, are left free. 


72. Referring to the cables received by the Madras Times, saying that English 
papers are not prepared to express their opinions 
on the Reports of the eforms Committees, until 
they read them completely, and to the news that 
the Reforms Bill may be introduced early in June, the Andhrapatrika, of the 23rd 
May, remarks:— . . . The British public will do well to understand that 
for the success of the reforms, it is of supreme importance to repeal repressive 
laws in the first instance and create a favourable atmosphere in India. 


Reports of the Reforms Com- 
mittees. 


In its leader on the Reports. of the Reforms Committees, the Hitakarini, | 


of the 18th May, observes:— . .,. According 
to the recommendations of the Franchise Committee, 
not even 3 per cent of men will be fit to vote in 
the Madras Presidency. Why should the number of voters be so small for such a 
vast population? It is said that women have no votes at all. . . It is not just 
to say that though a person is wealthy and educated and pays taxes to the Govern- 
ment she should have no vote for the mere reason that she is born a woman. . . 
Women have now the right of voting in the western countries. It is but just 


that in "India also the right should be conceded to women possessing equal 
qualifications with men. | 


‘3. The Andhrapatrika, of the 23rd May, publishes in Telugu portions from 

The Fifth Ganj __. the speevh of the Chairman, Reception Committee, 
Oe der anjam District gt the Fifth Ganjém District Conference held at 
ree Baruva on the Ith instant, which contain the 
lullowing observations among others:— . . . We know how difficult it is to 
pay taxes to the Government in these famine times, and how many people are 
contracting debts and disposing of their lands on account of them. In such 
Grcumstances, two kists have been collected only in one instalment in the 
ethampur taluk. This is very regrettable. . . Though there are no roads 
lo villages, they have imposed the road-cess and they do not construct roads in 
spite of any number of memorials. They are incessantly collecting taxes from 
ose living in municipal towns. . . In this way, the people are ruined by a 
bumber of absurd taxes. It may be asked how in the absence of these taxes 
will be possible for the Government to spend money for a good number of 
open, and for municipalities, to meet their expenses. Why cannot the Gov- 
‘iment provide for this expenditure out of the revenues they derive from lands, 
‘plum, liquor, ganja, salt and stamps, and why can they not give a part of these 
venues to municipalities? Why should fresh taxes be imposed? Why should 
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not the Government avoid absurd wars and curtail their armies? Why shoul 
they contract national debt and pay lakhs of rupees as interest thereon ? We 
cannot set right all these unless we get swaray . . . In Madras especially, two 
sects, known as Brahmans and non-Brabmans, have been created. Thego Seem 
to have been encouraged by the chief officers of our Government. Whether the 
Reforms Scheme will be beneficial or not, the loss caused by these sects ;, 
obvious . . . Our country will be rid of her poverty, if we have full 
control over our commerce. Whatever ru may be accorded to our ministey 
in our local Legislative Councils and in the Imperial Legislative Coung) 
there is no chance of improving our wretched condition, if we are not give, 
commercial freedom. We should, therefore, continue our agitation til] we 
get it . . . I think that Satyagraha should have been resorted to befon 
the advent of the Rowlatt Act. The Rowlatt Bills do not appear to me t 
be so dangerous as to merit the inauguration of the Satyagraha movement. 
There have already been Acts some of which are as dangerous as, while some 
are even more dangerous than, the Rowlatt Bills . . . There is section 
121-A ofthe Indian Penal Code; there is the Sedition Act; and there is the 
Regulation of 1818. Does the Rowlatt Bill surpass them all? . . . By 
we shall do well, in my opinion, to adopt Satyagraha or a movement stronger 
than Satyagraha to secure the complete control of our commerce. . . Though 
the deportation of Mr. Horniman 1s in contravention of the universal rights of 
men, I think that it will do us good shortly, as his presence in England at thig 
time when the Reforms Bill is about to be introduced will be of immense help to 
our leaders working there. . . It is a matter of great surrow that a war 
has been begun with Afghanistan. . . Last time, Lord Lytton unjustly picked 
up a quarrel with the Amir and waged war. It was our money that was spent 
then. We have not got sufficient material before us to say whether the present 
war is just or not. But be it as it may, we should request that the expenses of 
this war should be met from English funds and not from our Indian funds. . . 
The Collector of Ganjam has proclaimed Ghamsara and Chokabad only as famine 
areas, while our whole district should be declared as a famine area. . . The 
prohibition of the sale of kerosene-oil except on permits, as in the case of opium 
and ganja, is unjust. Every one should be at liberty to trade in whatever article 
he likes without any obstruction. But the obstruction caused by the Government 
through their regulations violates the principles of Free Trade. . . I think 
that the present price of kerosefe-oil will not go down, unless the A permits are 
taken away from those possessing them just now and transferred to proper persons 

It is said that we, the descendants of those who were experts in village 
panchayats, are unfit for self-government and that we have to be trained in self- 
government through taluk boards and municipalities. What madness! The way 
in which our non-official presidents of taluk boards are acquitting themselves 
shows our administrative ability. It will be well if the President of the Berhan- 
pur Taluk Board is elected instead of being nominated by the Government, and 
if they give a non-official president to our district board also. 


74, The Hitakarini, of the 18th May, publishes in Telugu an extract from 

Mn Horn: +e in Mahratta condemning the deportation of Mr. Hor 

Brothers SSS :Ssé«Rk ann, and another extract from the letter of Messrs 

Muhammad Ali and Shakut Ali to the Commission 

of the Central Provinces, intimating their intention to disobey the order passé 
against them under the Defence of India Act. 


70. Referring to the observations of the English papers on the “7 
mere bir ae! disturbances in India, the Andhrapatrika, ot \? 
Engli oo end the 24th May, writes in its leader under this heading — 
- . . Whenever some petty disturbances occlt 

Reuter sends cables to England making much of them, and some English pape 
try to create panic by publishing articles under big headlines. ‘I’his has been the 
usual practice. . . We are glad to note that in spite of the cries of the 
Northcliff papers, all sane-minded English papers such as the (bserver, the Ne 
Statesman, the Manchester Guardian, and the Nation understand that the repeal of 
repressive laws and the immediate introduction of reforms are the chief meaDé ° 


84} 


tablishing permanent peace in the country. . . Doctor Rutherford is reported 
rs Saint Nihal Singh to have said that colonial self-government should be granted 


to India at once. 


76. Referring to the speech of the Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Pannidharchaliha in 
: the Assam Legislative Council criticising the Excise 
Self-respect. policy of the Government, to the remarks of the Chief 
Commissioner thereon and to the subsequent resignation of the Honourable 
Member, the Andhrapatrika, of the 24th May, writes under this heading :—It is 
anbecoming that in a Council a mere statement of the case for the necessity of 
reforms in the system of adininistration should be treated as condemnation of the 
Government. t that rate, the representatives of the people will have no chance 
of criticising the methods of the Government. . . No person can afford to 
forego bis right of criticism, simply because he gets pension from the Government 
snd holdsa title. Otherwise, there is no use of such men entering Legislative 
Councils as the representatives of the people. It seems that the Rai Bahadur has 
resigned his seat in the Council, being unable to brook the insulting language of 
the Chief Commissioner. No self-respecting member can do anything else. It is 
the duty of the Imperial Government to see that the representatives of the people 
are not treated with disrespect in Legislative Councils. . . Jt is when justice 
's not done in such trivial matters that the seeds of unrest take root in the 
country and begin to grow. It is the duty of far-sighted rulers to root out these 
seeds. 


77. Referring to the resignation of Sir C. Sankaran Nayar, the Andhrapairika, 
_ Of the 24th May, says :—When such a high official as 
ir Sir C. Sankaran Nayar finds it necessary to resign his 

office, it will be obvious that the methods of the Gov- 
ernment are in need of immediate change. ‘The introduction of the Rowlatt Bills 
has beer! the occasion for the resignation of four well-known representatives of the 
people, and the system of administering martial law, for that of a member of the 
Government. In view of this critical condition, the British people will do well 
to put a stop to the repressive policy at once and thus uphold the honour of the 
British Empire. 


The resignation of 
Sankaran Nayar. 


In an article under this heading, the Kantheerava, of the 27th May, 
_ observes :—The rumour which has been current for 
Sir a long time that Sir Sankaran Nayar has resigned 
his membership of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
has at last been confirmed. It must be painful to the country and the Govern- 
ment alike that in these bad times so patriotic and loyal a member of the Council 
should find it necessary to quit it. It was expected that he would probably 
resign in connexion with the difference of opinion between him and the Govern- 
ment of India in regard to two recent reports of Committees. It is now rumoured 
that he resigned, because of the different view he held in regard to the enforce- 
ment of martial law in the Punjab. He must have felt that he could no longer 
continue in the Council keeping his own honest opinions to himself. The 
popular leaders however have already accorded him welcome to their fold in order 
to receive help in the task of carrying his views into practice and of furthering 
the advancement of the country by promoting the common interests of the 
Government and the people. We trust the Government will make known the 
causes which led to his resignation and at the same time, ponder over them 
themselves. The good which will result from the resignation will surely be 
more than the harm which, the public say, the Punjab disturbances might cause 
to the grant of the Reforms. ) 


The resignation of 
Sankaran Nayar. 


The Yogakshemam, of the 23rd May, refers to a telegram reporting that 
Sir 0. § Sir C. Sankaran Nayar has resigned his member- 
ir \. Sankaran Nayar. ship in the Imperial Executive Council and 


observes :—Be the cause of his resignation what it may, if a, Government is not 
prepared to conduct the administration agreeably to public opinion and to the 
advice of the leaders, there will be no one to help that Government. 
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‘ng to the rumour that Sir C. Sankaran Nayar has reg; 
Adverting membership in the oe eae xecutive Comma = 
Manorama, of the 23rd May, observes :—If he hag 
done sv, it will be a great loss indeed to the Government of India and Indian, 
will have the satisfaction of having got for themselves a noble-hearted man great 
in all respects. 


The Indian Emigrant, of the 22nd May, writes:—There is a stro, 

2 rumour that Sir Sankaran Nayar has resigned hi, 
membership of the Executive Council of the 
Viceroy on account of his dissatisfaction with the action of the Government ip the 
matter of the recent unrest in the Punjab. We —_ and wish this rumour turns 
out true. Sir Sankaran Nayar should have been fully convinced that Indians arg 
appointed as Members of Executive Councils only to echo the feelings of the 
Indian public. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 23rd May, also wishes that the rumour about the 
resignation of Sir Sankaran Nayar will soon be confirmed and says:—No 
progressive Indian can refrain from taking exception to the recent actions of the 
Government of India and particularly those of the Government of the Punjab, 
While so, it is not a matter for surprise, if Sir Sankaran Nayar, an ex-president 
of the Indian National Congress, should at this stage resign his office to show his 
dissatisfaction at the actions of the Government. By doing so, he will be only 
crowning all the good services rendered by him to the country in various 
positions occupied by him till now. 


78. Referring to the acceptance by the District Judge of Agra of the 
explanations offered by certain lawyers there in 
reply to the notices issued against them to show 
cause why they should not be dealt with under the Legal Practitioners Act for 
absenting themselves from the court on the | lth April last, which was observed 
as the Satyagraha day at Agra, the Andhrapatrika, of the 26th April, remarks under 
this heading:—. . . If the authorities act with some tolerance with regard to 


the enthusiasm of the people on critical occasions, it may be said that nothing 
untoward will happen. 


79. Referring to the views of the Government of India on the Montagu- 
Political Refo Chelmsford Scheme of Reforms, the Ardhrapatrika, 
ee ee of the 26th May, remarks:—. . . It is regret 


table that the Government of India should still further curtail the Montford Scheme, 
and render it ineffectual. 


80. The Andhrapatrika, of the 26th May, publishes in Telugu the proceedings 
ee ee of the first Gudivada Taluk Co-operative Conference 
Pay ec aluk Co-opera- held at Angalur on the 20th instant and the 
ive Conference. : , agit 
pes resolutions passed thereat, relating to the building of 
typical villages for Panchamas on the principles of co-operation, the modification 
of the Usurious Loans Act, the appointment of a special co-operative officer for 


each district to train the people in methods of co-operation as regards buying and 
selling things required, and to such other subjects. 


81. Under this heading, the Secretary of the Gannavaram Taluk — 
gee Association writes to the Audhrapatrika, of the <ot 
aati sales and | May, complaining that owing to the mischief o 
, some Government and zamindari officials, the 
auction sales of lands for recovery of arrears due to zamindars are being very 
irregularly conducted, and that many innocent zamindari ryots are incurrilg 


heavy losses thereby. He gives the sal : 16th and 17th 
May at Mustabad as instan = “ pe es conducted on the 15th, a 


82. Referring to the Government of India Despatch on the Montagi- 


Digging a mountain. Chelmsford Scheme of Reforms, the Andhrapatnis, 
Th of the 27th May, writes under this heading :— 

4 , }Me narrow views of the Government of India have caused extreme 
a pu in the country. . . They preserve the outward form of the 
ontagu Scheme while depriving it of its life. They make the position of Ministers 


Sir C. Sankaran Nayar. 


Sir Sankaran Nayar. 
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ridiculous. No self-respecting man can accept the office of a Minister under such 
circumstances. There isa proverb in the Bible which says that no man can 
serve two masters. ‘’he Ministers should be responsible either to the people or to 
the Governor ; and they cannot be responsible to both. The power of the 
Governor will be more arbitrary than what it is at present, because he need not 
be responsible to the people, and the control of the Viceroy over him will be 
lessened. As at present, the Budget resolutions of Legislative Councils will 
not be binding on the Governor’s Executive Council nor on the Ministers, and the 

ople cannot have the control of the exchequer either in reserved or transferred 
subjects. Where then 1s the right of self-government given to the people ? ; 
The time has come for uniting England and India by a firm bond, and we hope 
that the British nation will make a proper use of it and will grant a satisfactory 
form of self-government to the people of India. 


§3. The Andhraprakastka, of the 24th May, says that a non-Brahman Govern- 
ment servant in the office of Revenue Settlement 
at ‘Tanjore is being persecuted by the Brahman 
Government servants in the office because the former remarked against the grant 
of Home Rule to India. It exclaims, “may the non-Brahmans who still think 
that Home Rule is not Brahman rule realize from the above fact what Home 
Rule means ! ’’. 


Brahmans and Home Rale. 


84, The Andhraprakasika, of the 24th May, refers to the false reports Awnmnsrnaxsstma, 


spread about the Rowlatt Law. It reports that the 

The Rowlatt Law. people are made to believe that Pts 7 tener 
have passed the Rowlatt Act in order to collect money by force from the people 
and that the latter are selling currency notes to pleaders at a discount and gives 
the suggestion of a correspondent to the effect that to disabuse the minds of the 
people about the Rowlatt Law, meetings should be held all over the country to 
give lectures, and pamphlets bearing the signature of the Governors distributed 
to the people. 


85 The Andhraprakastka, of the 24th May, refers to the preponderance of the AnDNaA PRAxssiEa, 


Brahman element iu the several departments of 
Government service and in the various professions, 
and says:—T'hat the Brahmans wield great political influence is therefore no 
wonder. What more proof is required to show the need of communal represent- 
ation for non-Brahmans. We hope the authorities will consider the opinion of Sir 
Alexander Cardew in this matter. So long as the influence of the Brahmans 
prevails, there can be no educational or political progress among the non-Brahmans 
or the Panchamas. The non-Brahmans are now waiting to see what 
attitude the Government are going to take towards their advancement. 


The non-Brahman question. 


86. The Andhrapratastka, of the 24th May, says:—New Kabdulees are selling oe ~ yes 


Kabule almonds, etc., in the Mount Road, Ellis Road and 

ne such other places in Madras. We have never seen 
them before. They may be bona fide traders. But who knows what conspiracies 
they are not the authors of in secret and what they are not preaching to the 
common people among the Muhammadans ? | 


87. The Deenabandhu, of the 15th May, says that besides rice and kerosene 
| oil, other articles also such as dhal, tamarind, chillies, 
. oil and ghee are sold at high prices and requests 
that like the former articles, the latter also may be brought under the control 
system, so that these necessaries of life may be within the reach of the poor, and 
the unrest in the country may disappear. ) 


High prices. 


88. The Andhrapairika, of the 21st May, gives in Telugu, a summary of the 

oo resolutions passed by the Bezwada Divisional 
Divisional Congress Committee at its meeting held on the 14th 
May, condemning the deportation of Mr. Horniman, 
rotesting against the adoption of the policy of Imperial Preference and asking 
or the prohibition of liquor traffic and for the aad of the Rowlatt Act and of 
the orders passed against Mr. Gandhi under the Defence of India Act. 


The Begwada 
ongress Oommitiee. 
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89. The Andhrapatrika, of the 27th May, gives in Telugu the Proceedings of 
the meetings of the Andhra provincial and the 
The Andhra committees. Andhra standing committees held at Nellore op 
the 25th May. One of the resolutions passed at the said meetings requests tho 
Government to withdraw the second Rowlatt Bill, as it is contrary to the rules of 
Criminal Procedure in all civilized countries and as it is objectionable ang 


unnecessary. 


90. A correspondent to the Andhrapairika, of the 27th May, reports the 

a ee _ Travelling Secretary of the Gddavari District 

The Godavari District Associ- Association to have remarked in one of his lectures 

ation. ' that a day may come when the payment of the 

local cess by the people of Razole taluk will have to be stopped in order to draw 

the attention of the Government to the necessity of giving a separate taluk board 

to their taluk, in case their repeated petitions and memorials fail to attain this 
object. 


91. In concluding its leading article under this heading the Swadeshabhimani, 
of the 23rd May, writes :—The blaze of the war haz . 
begun to spread in the north-western frontier of 
India. It is gratifying to note that, at this critical juncture, the Muhammadans 
have loyally supported the cause of the Government. But it is at the same time 
necessary to sound a note of warning to the officials in authority. Whatever 
may be the cause of the war, the authorities should not allow their brains to get 
unnecessarily heated by this war blaze. There can be no wisdom in resorting to 
more stringent legislation and wholesale repression, because these drastic and 
terrible laws can never produce the desired effect, namely, steadfast loyalty of 
the people and mutual good will between the rulers and the ruled, which can only 
be brought about by conciliating the people. It is not necessary to draw the 
attention of the all-wise- bureaucracy to this fact. The Punjab! Government 
appears to have needlessly assumed a fierce attitude, which, with a little change 
towards calmness, will result in spontaneous offers of popular co-operation. 
However, we pray that the new blaze may soon be quenched. 


92. Referring to the appointment, by the Madras Government, of Mr. Paddison 
to inquire into the condition of the depressed classes 
in this Presidency, an editorial note in the Mitavadi, 
for May, observes:-~If the Government that rules over the country should find 
it impossible to redeem these people from the atrocities from which they suffer, we 
can only ask ‘where then is the power of the Government ?’ There are sections 
in the Indian Penal Code to bring to book the man that defames another in talk, 
but is there no punishment whatever for driving a man off the public road? 
What is more defamatory to a man than to say that if he is touched an ablation 
will be required for purification ? These matters will, it is hoped, be included w 
Mr. Paddison’s investigation. 


93. In the course of its comments on the popular demand for an Executive 
Council for Travancore, the Malayali, of the 2lst 
May, makes the following observation about Exe- 
cutive Councils in British India :—How clearly has it been manifested that the 
members of the Executive Councils support the Government and not the people. 
Do the rights of the people at large receive any accession of strength, merely 
because one person supposed to represent tle Indians is crushed between officials 
in such a way that he cannot turn to the right or ta the leit? Not at all 
the Executive Council has eome to be looked upon by Indians as an engine of 
destruction for destroying the rights of the people. : 


94, Referring to the ation giten by the Presidency Magistrate to the ‘ager 
ABS een NEP, of the Hindu to show cause why a security 0 
ecurity for the Hindu Rs. 2,000 should not be taken from him, a note 1 
the Yogakshemam, of the 23rd May, remarks:—This is the Sukradasa (Heyday) 


of the Indian Press Act. 
95. A note in the Kerala Sanchari, of the 21st May, approves of the dissenting 


nee Pea ee aaa minute of the Hon’ble Sir C. Sankaran Nay# 
cane ch sae regarding Indian reforms, and remarks that bis 
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observations are suited to the present circumstances and needs of India, are 
shoroughly satisfactory and are boldly presented with good reasons to support 


 itieing to the report of the Southborough Committee, the despatch of the 
Government of India thereon and the dissenting minute of Sir C. Sankaran Nayar, 
the Yogukshemam, of the 23rd May, observes that there seems ‘to be a change in 
the attitute of Lord Chelmsford’ who was at first favourable to the reforms, but 
now, owing perhaps to the obstinate pressure of Anglo-Indians, seems to be on 
the whole opposed to reforms. rhe Government of India seem to have sent 
several despatches to England quite contrary in spirit to their first opinion on the 
Montford scheme. These are not published, but their tenor can be guessed from 
the reference made to them in the present despatch. | 

The only consolation for Indians is that though the opinion of the Govern- 
ment of India is that of the majority, the majority could not refute the argument 
of Sir C. Sankaran Nayar. | 

The paper then refers to the recommendations of the Government of India 
which will make the Indian ministers mere puppets and put transferred subjects 
entirely at the mercy of any doles the Governor may be pleased to give for them, 
after meeting all the demands of reserved subjects. The general opinion of 
Sir Sankaran Nayar with regard to all these matters is: ‘‘In the present 
circumstances the administrative authorities need not be asked for anything. 
They are always opposed to administrative reforms.” How true! 


96. A correspondent, writing from Baghdad to the Sathianadam, of 23rd 
May, in the course of a long descriptive letter, 
mentions the inequality of terms offered to clerks 
engaged from Bombay and from Madras for overseas service. The former get a 
pay of Rs. 150 while the latter get only Rs. 81, though they are of the same 
qualifications. The natives of the place get up to Rs. 275. ‘‘ Look at the 
misfortune of Madrasis ” exclaims the correspondent. 


97. A note in the news columns of the Yogakshemam, of the 23rd May, states 

| : ) that in the Punjab the Government manage not to 

, + Sy or Government and Jet out the real news by stopping all newspapers, 

SS and that the Punjab Government seem to have 

arrested and taken to Delhi Mr. C. F. Andrews, who was sent by some of the 
mportant newpapers in India as their representative to find out the facts. 


98. In an article on “‘ Influenza’, the Manorama, of the .28rd May, refers to 
the havoc done by the disease in 1918 in India and 
observes that as the Sanitary Commissioner has 
aeetes that the cause of the disease is famine, grain depots should be opened 

1 over the country. It is very necessary to pay serious attention to this subject. 
The Government have specially to remember that this disease quickly carries 
away larger number of people than did the terrible war itself. y 


99. In the course of its leading article on ‘* Public health o — ”, the 
Publi Manorama, of the 27th May, remarks with regrets 

7 wo health in India that although the “Aalst have done several 
things to advance sanitation and hygiene in India, none of these things has 
@any satisfactory fruit as yet. . . To make light of public health is to 
make light of the wank of the country. . . The people complain that though 
‘nquiries are made and investigations conducted, nothing is done to secure to the 
people the benefits of such investigation. . . Why. do the Government fail to 
ise the knowledge obtained in this way ? How sad that six million people should 
ave,been carried | away by influenza in two months’ time! If the epidemic 1s 
uot prevented, the Government and the people have to remember that the country 
welt will go to ruin. The article observer in conclusion that the allotment of 
ve lakhs of rupees for medical relief and prevention of epidemi¢s 1s quite in- 
‘ullicient for the purpose and that in view of the anticipation of another epidemic 
“Intluenza, the necessary preventive measures should be adopted and carried 


cut by the Government as early as possible. 


Overseas service. 


Influenza. 


© Referring to the state of the Punjab, the Samardasi, of the 24th May, 
ape :—Though there is now no unrest anywhere in India, the cruel adminis- 


Nofthe Punjab-is not in the least relaxed. In that province, the fire of 
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martial law is still burning as violently as ever. ‘he authorities have dismia.3 
the prayer of Indian leaders to accept a respectable and noble European, who 


they elected as their representative for finding out the true state of affairs there 


personal investigation. That the bureaucracy should have thrown the Punjab inj, 
a dark dungeon and that the leaders have to be standing ata distance, while 
their hearts are burning on account of the perpetual groans proceeding from that 
dungeon, are the freaks of an evil fate. It is not known by what evil fate y, 
Andrews was arrested and taken out of the province when after being refuseq 
admission as a representative, he proceeded thither on his own acccunt ag q 
private gentleman. 

100. The Qaum Report, of the 19th a Drow a — _ the subject in which 

it says :-- The decline of Islamic power D Wi 

Unrest among Mussalmans. the cates of revolutions of 1914. Se ry mabe 
was arrested centuries ago while the game of playing ducks and drakes with the 
conquests of their ancestors is still we be by selfish sovereigns. We do not call 
to mind the time when savage Mongolian hordes sacked Baghdad in 1358 H. o 
when plotting bands of Christians expelled Muslims from Cardova in 1334 A.D, 
but we contemplate with regret the year 1816 A.D. when the Afghan mie 
extended to Kashmir. 

What is the condition of Muslims sty | ? ‘The answer is a very easy one. 
Look at the map of the world, and, behold the present state of Persia, Turkistan 
and Afghanistan. If you have any sense of self-respect, heave a deep sigh and 
be silent, and if you have the heart to do so, read burial service over your 
spiritual power. ' 

At the present moment the fate of the Turks is being decided in Europe, and 
no one knows what God’s will in the matter is. Whatever may happen, if flowers 
are not strewed over the bed, they will surely be eng « on the grave. The 
Islamic Holy places have gone from the hands of Muslim international possession, 
while among the Muslims themselves, revolt, ape 8 and anarchy have become 
rampant. Afghanistan has been drawn into the eddy of revolution, and is busy 
effacing the memorials of its past. 

It would have been well if Afghanistan had taken a warning from thie fate of 
the Turks. ut it is not to the time to seek the interpretation of day dreams, but 
rather to discover the real latent cause of our decline. 

The Maslims of to-day know only to weep and wail, to hold protest meetings, 
to send a few telegrams,. or to lift their handsin prayer. ‘They have learned 
something of the manners and customs of the world and all this is called constitu- 
tional resistance. But by such methods Tripoly could not be saved, Crete and 
Thessaly could not be retained, nor could the Kalkan blaze be extinguished, and 
now there is no hope of saving Constantinople or Palestine. Change or revolution 
comes from God and whatever is happening is in accqrdance with His will. This 
is a terrible disciplinary lesson for Muslims to take to heart which can only be 
learnt in school of genuine repentance and pure determination. Britain and 
America cannot assist those whom God does not help. Their power also is 
transitory and they cunnot help themselves. They have their own burdens to 
carry. I’hose, who have pinned their faith to human strength, are flattering ther 
powers that be, and knocking at their doors which seems to prove they have 
forgetten God. In the world it is the Divine spirit alone that is powerful. It was 
H oh who aided our ancestors, and it is through Him only that we can obtain the 
victory. 

101. The Qaumi Report, of the 18th May, ina leader on this subject, writes :— 

The time for mutual help. It is pleasant to find a wave of enthusiastic mutuil 
elp at present spreading over the country and to 
see the flags of loyalty unfurling. ‘I'he revolt in Afghanistan has made eve 
agitators sympathetic, and they admit that the country is now in danger and 
therefore the door of internal dissensions should be shut. We hope the Govert- 
ment will cordially appreciate this correct attitude, dignified demeanour, and 
honest intention on the part of the people, realise the real object of our family 
quarrels. India is neither traitorous nor treacherous, otherwise at the first sig2 
external aggression, the bonds of loyalty, sympathy and devotion would have 
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snapped the Government, and the enthusiastic desire to support the Government 
would not have spread from one end of the country to the other. It is, however, 
regrettable to find that the Government.has not appreciated the real significance 
ofthe genuine loyalty of the country. On our side peace and silence prevail in 
the country, While on the other court martials, extreme penalties, and imprison- 
ment have become the order of the day. is it not possible for the Government to 
stpone this question for a short time in order that both the rulers and ruled may 
unitedly oppose this external danger. : 
The country has raised the standard having for its motto ‘ Help to the Govern- 
ment’, and now it is up to the Government to be willing to uphold the dignity of 
the country so that an atmosphere of mutual trust and sympathy may be created. 


102. The Qaum: Report, a a ven ory ty to this subject, writes :— 
ih essrs. Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali have now 
a ne ceased to obey the rules of internment and their 
act is due to indifference and selfishness of the Government. The Government 
appointed a communittee tv inquire into their case and when the latter made a 
suggestion that the brothers should be released, the Government declined to 
accept it. No innocent person could stand this treatment. It is high time the 
Government paid some attention to this matter and rectified a long standing error. 
Mental unrest is a very dangerous thing. God kuows why the Government 
forces some people to.a position of despair and desparation. We admit that the 
Government by virtue of its real powers is able to enforce its orders ; but can the 
Government not admit that does command the hearts ? 


103. The Qaumi Report, of the 20th May, ina leader on this subject, writes :— 


i. Mebemmodens after the Although it has not yet been discussed as to how 


peace. the question of the Khalifate and the Holy Places 
will be settled at the Peace Conference and to what 
extent regard has been had to Muhammadan sentiments, the time has come for us 
to abandon our fool’s paradise and empty dreams, and inferentially from current 
events to endeavour to understand what the condition and status of Muhammadans 
will be after the peace. | 
Muhammadans solely depend on Islamic greatness and power. If Islam 
becomes weak and contemptible, neither political prestige nor national greatness 
will avail Muhammadans, while without Islam their existence would be impossible. 
In fact. if, in addition to the Rowlatt Act, an O’Dwyer Act were also passed 
if Islamic greatness and power are not maintained and they were arrested without 
ao inquiry or punished without cause, Muhammadans would care little 
or it. | 
The proposed Rowlatt Act and the supposed O’Dwyer Act cannot efface 
Muhammadans from the page of existence, but the decision of the Peace 
Conference, may God forbid, put an end to Islamic power. Therefore the thing 
that calls real resistance is the attempt to destroy the Khalifate and the (authority 
over—T7r.) Holy Places. The Kaaba is the point to which we turn in ay ae 
Medina is the sacred shrine of our muster, Jerusalam is a sacred Heavenly trust. 
Baghdad, Najap, Kazimin, Karbala, etc., are memorials of our ancestors, the drops 
of whose sacred blood still vitalise those regions. How can we surrender these 
trusts toa non-Mussalman power, or toa nominal Mussalman? Such decision 
would make our condition worse than that of the Jews, and we should not be 
able to show dur face in the world People may regard these things as matters 
of no moment, but those places are more precious than all the kingdoms of 
Europe, and without them our existence would have no meaning. 
Perhaps the wise councillors of the peace will be under the impression that 
uhammadans have no right to interfere in affairs of the war and hold that they 
can treat the Sultan of Turkey just as they please, but their idea is wrong. We 
certainly have no political connexion with the Sultan of Turkey, but we are with 
in his capacity of the successor of the Apostle, and in the matter of the 
Holy Places. . ; 
During the war it was explained to us that:it was not a religious war, and in 
recalling this assurance we venture to assert that the Peace Conference has no 
nght to interfere in religious matters. 3 
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Decide what you like with reference to the Turkish Sultan’s territorial ang 
political matters, and we will not complain, but we will not accept the decision of 
a non-Muslim, or for the matter of that, of a nominal Muslim in religions affairs. 

The Peace Conference records its decisiuns on paper, but it cannot impress 
the stamp of its authority on our minds. We have already stated that we are 
willing to accept all the degradations in the world, but we will not tolerate 
religious degradation. We do not as yet despair and we still have a little 
assurance that the British Empire in loyalty to which we drew our sword, 
against the Turks, wilt appreciate our religious zeal, and just as it promised to 
protect the Holy Places, it will deal rightly with reference to their security. We 
will patiently endure hundreds of the Rowlatt Bills and its thousands of severitieg 
and hardships, but at the slightest severity in the matter of religion we will raise 
the cry and shout Oh British Crown do justice to us! 

God grant that our fear may prove to be groundless, and that our religious 
liberty may not be interfered with. 


104. The Qaumi Report, of the 21st May, has a leader on this subject which 

is briefly to the foilowing effect :—It refers to g 

Mussalmans in the Peace yhammadan deputation consisting of His Highness 
Conference. the Agha Khan, etc., which laid before the confer. 
ence the aims of Turkey. It expresses satisfaction at this and says: The future 
map of the world, which shows Constantinople in the possession of international 
powers, Medina under the King of Hedjaz. Jerusalam under non-Muslim super. 
vision, and, removes Baghdad, Uajap, Karbala, etc., from Islamic Government 
control, would not be acceptable to Islam, nur would the Islamic world tolerate it. 
Such a contingency in the life of Muslims is impossible, and those, who treat 
Muslim aspirations with contempt, are unacquainted with the events of history, 
and it is no business of ours to teach them. It remarks the Peace Conference 
shatters the religious rule of Mussalmans, or if it destroy its spiritual power 
Mussalmans can never consent to live a wandering life hke the Jews. Either let us 
be entirely blotted out from the world or live in honour. We pin our faith to the 


British Government, and hope it will assist us in our endeavours to secure an 
honourable existence. 


105. The Mukhbir-i- Dakhan, of the 2lst May, has a lengthy leader on this 


subject of which the following is a summary :— 

i beg oa Afghanistan and When ruin is about to cume upon ‘a country the 

ee eee King and the statesmen are deprived of their senses 

(Quos Deus Vutt perdere prins dementat—Tr.). It is regrettable to find that this 
calamity has overtaken the God given Government, Afghanistan. 

What has befallen the Ottoman Empire was sufficient to wound our hearts, 
nay, to break them. Indian Muhammadans had respectfully prayed Turkey not 
to break off with the British Government, but it was doomed to be duped by 
Germany, and to sutfer the consequences. The single kingdom of Afghanistan, 
whose condition was to a certain extent considered reassuring was our s0leé 
consolation. Alas! that it too was not destined to remain at peace, although the 
things, that make for peace, were present. 

The Martyar, Amir, Habib-ul-lah Khan, had with great foresight saved his 
country and people from the horrors of war, and prepared a bright future for the 
independent State—Afghanistan. By his neutral policy he secured substantial 
increase in the subsidy granted by the Government of India, which gave thelr 
wee and well-wisher the Amira crore of rupees to strengthen the position of his 
country. 

At first it was thought that Amir Amanulfah Khan would pursue the wise 
and statesmanlike policy of his father, and rule in the interests of the country a2 
the people. But this hope was not to be realised. In a short time, the young 
Amir Amanullah committed very many blunders, the greatest of all was his. 
breiking off relations with the British Government, 

The Young Amir, instead of deriving advantages after the termination of the 
war, has, by his ill-timed presumption, brought disaster upon his country, the 
result of which cannot be foreseen. We hope, however, that the Governmett 
will not be oblivious of the ancient friendship and loyalty of the Amir of 
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Afghanistan on account of the errors of young and inexperienced ruler, but will 


by magnanimous action, give proof of its friendship and thereby place the 
 otemedens of India under a debt of gratitude. P 7? 


106. The Qaumi Report, of the 19th May, has the following extract from 
pe Al Kibla of the 22nd Jamadi-us-sani. 
Taoranian Governmen Al. Kibla of M ; 
fs amarkband. Anwer Pasha, }, eading. ° ecca writes under the above 


II. Thre 
wom Brocco sapementnllons We have received from our correspondent 


a ra information that Anwer Pasha and Jamal Pasha 
take the oath of allegts have arrived at Samarkand with a large number of 
followers. ‘Their first act was to pay a visit to the sacred shrine of the Emperor 
Timur’s tomb, where Anwer Pasha reverently seated crossed leg, read the prayers 
for the departed and said: ‘‘ We have come” Oh Emperor ! 

A great canference was held at which several hundreds of thousands of Turanians, 
among whom were Ahmed Agha, one of the special ministers of the sanctuary, were 

nt. He read a lengthy address in Turkish on behalf of Anwer Pasha, which 
was listened to, with great attention. After the reading’of the address, a throne 
was brought for Anwer Pasha which was called the throne of Halaku Khan II, and 
Anwer Pasha was hailed by this title. Anwar Pasha wearing a blue robe ascended 
the throne. ' ° 
The oath of allegiance was taken by kissing the brim of Anwer Pasha’s 
garment, and placing a cup of milk under the throne in accordanee with the 
customs obtaining in those parts. 


It so happened that there were also present two Turks, Ottoman subjects, 
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who had been taken prisoners by the Russians in the fighting in the Caucases, ° 


and they also very enthusiastically desired to take the oath of allegiance, but 
Anwer Pasba would not allow them to do so, saying: I have severed all political 
relations with Ottoman Turks, and I do not expect to have any connexion what- 
ever with them in future. 

When the ceremony was over, a very large number of the people including 
all the Turanians assembled under a huge standard and embraced it. 


107. The Qaumi Heport, of the 20th May, writes:—We are being asked 
Selpagraha ond Massaleens. whether or not Bombay or any other city followed 


Maharaj Gandhi’s instructions to Muhammadans to 
adopt Satyagraha measures with reference to the question of the Khalifate and 


what procedure the Editor of the Qaumi Report intends to adopt in that 


connexion. 


As far as we know, no action has yet been taken on Maharaj Gandhi’s 
proposition. Evidently the Muhammadans of Bombay and other provinces are 
considering the consequences that are likely to accrue. Although the humble 
Editor of the Qaumi Report is opposed to Satyagraha, still his opposition refers to 
internal matters. But the question of the Khalifate and the Holy Places is not an 
internal matter. The decision of the Peace Conference will probably render 
rt of our proposals vain. Muhammaudans for the present will have to choose 
freely, sincerely, and honestly a course of patient: persistence which is mightier 
than Satyagraha. | 

But at present the Editor of the Qaum: Report will certainly oppose any 
attempt to disturb the peace or embarrass the Government. . 


ITI.—LxeaisLarion. 


108. The Desabhaktan, of the 15th May, publishes a refutation of the pamphlet 

The G issued by the Government about the Kowlatt Law 
about the Rowlett . pamphlet contributed in Tamil by Mr. C. Rajagopala 
rr a Achariyar of Salem specially for the Desabhakian, 
i which he makes the following additional observations to what is mentioned by 
M in his letter appearing in the Hindu of the 14th instant :—Though the 
Pamphlet proposes to explain the very great value.of this legislation to all law- 
“ ding people, this very great value has fit at all been detailed in it. It refers 
0-1 to the murder of several Europeans.and Indian Police officials as also to 
everal dacoities that took place between 1908 and 1911. When the mighty help 
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rendered by the Indians in men and money for securing victory for the allicg in 
the war proves that crores of Indians are devoted to English rule, why should 
the Government be anxious even if a few want to get rid of it? Some people 
will never reconcile themselves to the rule of a foreign race. Instead of finding 
them out and punishing them properly, is it.just to introduce a law which will 
afflict many persons for the offences of a few? It is stated in the Rowlat 
Committee report itself that the conspiracies in India have all heen suppregseq 
with the aid of the loyalty of the Indians. Why sheuld a law be passed then 
against the wish of the popular leaders without relying on the loyalty of the 
public? The Government pamphlet says that the offenders who committed such 
dacoities ard murders could not be brought to trial on account of the difficulty of 
securing direct evidence against them, and that out of 1,038 persons detected ag 
having been connected with these crimes only 54 got punished after an ordinary 
trial. If, on account of the difficulty of getting evidence, a law is passed dispens- 
ing altogether with the necessity of adducirg evidence, will it not give room to 
injustice? If only 54 persons out of 1,038 persons got a conviction, it is not fair 
for the Government to feel sorry. that the remaining 984 had escaped punishinent, 
On the other hand they are bound to regret for having unnecessarily put these 
persons to hardship. Ifa large number of offences are committed and yet the 
offenders are not brought to beok, the remedy for it is not to do away with the 
necessity of proving the crime but the taking of precautions against the commis- 
sion of crimes by rooting oué the main cause thereof. The pamphlet goes on to 
say that the Defence of India Act and Rules were introduced only to bring 
such offenders to book. The Government were justified in taking special powers 
to curtail the liberty of the people during a period of war, but they are not justified 
in continuing it even after the cessation of hostilities. Then again, if we accept 
for three years a new law which is on the same lines as the one that was intended 
for a period of war, we will have to agree to it even after the three years, which 
means that the venom of anarchism will become perpetuated in the country, 
though the present repressive measure may secure a temporary lull. Then agaw 
the empowering of certain officials to punish people without trial will lead to 
many evils, which may be put up with during a period of war but not later. The 
pamphlet dwells upon the constitution of the Rowlatt Committee whose recom- 
mendations are embodied in this law. Of the five members of this committee, 
four are Government servants, three of whom again are Englishmen. Even the 
one non-official member thereof was nominated by the Government. True itis 
that these recommended the Rowlatt Law. But who oppose it? It is the elected 
representatives of the people in the Legislative Council as also the nominated 
non-officials therein. Besides this all the popular leaders object to it. The words 
of so many people cannot be brushed aside as false. It is stated in the pamphlet 
that the law will never be applied to any place without the sanction of the Gover- 
ment of India. But the Government of India does not mean the English public, 
the Parliament in England, the Legislative Councils in India or the popular 
representatives. It means only the Governor-General and the seven officials 
with him and the law will be brought into force the moment the majority of these 
eight executive officials will it. The pamphlet says that the sanction of the Gover- 
ment of India cannot be given unless they are fully satisfied with the necessity of 
its introduction in any place. The meaning of the word ‘cannot’ is not clear. 
When eight officials, who are heads of departments, come to a conclusion, itis 
final. No court or popular assembly has the power to alter this. It is the com 
clusion of the executive officials that is evidence of their having been satisfied 
The pamphlet says that provision has been made for the ‘committee’ to vist 
those detained frequently and offer their Opinion on their welfare and the way 
in which they are treated. The Government are bestowing as much atteution 3% 
possible even on persons convicted for ordinary offences after their guilt is prové 
in courts of law. While so, what is the use ef these words of consolation to 00? 
who 1s arrested on suspicion without any trial? These will not satisfy any 00° 


A correspondent to the Dravidan,eof the 24th May, writes :—The object of 
the Government in having issued this communiqué may be said to be frustral 
#3 some of the Home Rule papers publish along with this communiqué a refutatio? 
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thereof. ‘The Swadesamttran, which prints in one and the same issue the Govern- 
ment communiqué and a refutation of it by vakil C. Rajagopala Achariyar may 
be quoted as an instance in point. What is the necessity for this,-and what is the 
underlying motive? , WV hat explanation can the editor of the paper or the author 
offer? Does either of these know the purpose for which the communiqué has 
been issued. It is a wonder of wonders that the Government have not understood 
that, if such actions are not nipped in the bud, it is these that will give room for 
serious agitation and disturbances in the end. . . We think that the Govern- 
ment too are taking note of the fact that, as far as this Presidency is concerned, 
the trouble of Home Rule is being strengthened only by the vakils and in con- 
sidering about the Rowlatt Law it is only they and not the Government that can 
inform the people about its general scope. Whether these vakils give a correct 
or an incorrect interpretation of the law, the people will accept only what they 
say, despite what is on the paper. Will the Government, therefore, understand 
that, though they may publish the real object of the Rowlatt Law, the people will 
have no confidence in them if the vakils begin to condemn it? What the Govern- 
ment should, under the circumstances, do is to prevent the vakils from speaking 
or writing in the newspapers about the Rowlatt law. —s 


109. Observing that Sri Sankaracharya Swamigal of Karwir Mutt in Bombay 


: , has made known that the Government of India have 

=. sigs a no powers to pass Mr. Patel’s Bill, that, if they 

exceed their powers and pass it, the Hindus should resort to Satyagraka and that, 

if Mr. Patel does not withdraw his Bill, miserable consequences will ensue, the 

Desabhaktan, of the 24th May, writes :—The opposers of the Bill are in a majority 

while those in favour of it are only a few. We think that in such circumstances 
the Government of India will not venture to pass this Bill into law. 


110. The Andhrapairika, of the 21st May, gives a Telugu version of the opinions 

The Rowlett Act of Mr. Tilak and some prominent English men on 
ee the Rowlatt Act (published in English in the 

Hindu of the 21st instant) and observes:— . . . It will be clear from the 
said opinions that the method of throwing bombs from aeroplanes has caused 


disgust to Englishmen. We trust that the stir created in England will conduce to 
the well-being of India. 


IV.—NatTive Srates. 


111. Adverting to the rumour of the impending retirement of Diwan Bahadur 
M. Krishnan Nayar, Diwan of Travancore, and of 
the possibility of the appointment of an outsider, 
the Malayali, of the 21st May, brings to the notice of the authorities that the 
inportation of an outsider is opposed to the wishes of the people and that they 
Wish to see an honoured Travancorean installed as the scan whenever Mr. 
nshnan Nayar vacates the post. 


The Travancore Diwanship. 


Writing on the same subject the Srivazhum Code, of the 23rd May, remarks that 
®0 late as at the conclusion of the last Srimulam Popular Assembly there was no 
indication whatever of the impending departure of Mr. Krishnan Nayar or that 

is Highness the Maharaja wished for his departure and opines, therefore, that 

ere seems to be some reason to suppose that the British (Madras) Government 
ave exerted some pressure in this matter against the wishes of His Highness the 

aharaja. And if this be true it is clear who the prime-movers are. The 
6xtension of Mr. Krishnan Nayar’s Diwanship may not usher in any extraordinary 

hefits to the country, but it will not produce evils such as will arise from some 
others, who come from outside. The article concludes with an exhortation to the 
People of Travancore to unite and to consolidate and strengthen public opinion to 
Prevent the undesirable experiences of administration by outsiders. 


ARDERAPATRIKA, 
Zist May 1919. 


2let May 1919. 


ServasHum Cops, 


vancore, 
28rd May 1919. 


ERRATA. 


Report No. 20. ) 
Page 759, line 6, from the bottom, insert ‘the’ before ‘“Rowlatt Act’. 
,, 759, last line, insert ‘is’ after book and omst it after ‘ itself’, 
1, 760, paragraph 56, line 7, for ‘fools’ read ‘ people to be duped’. 
~ we “ 98 ,, 5, swbstitute ‘avoid’ for ‘ avowed’. 
772  ,, 100 ,, 6, substitute ‘Satyagrahis’ for ‘Satyagrahs’. 
Report No. 21. — 
Page 782, line 28, for ‘ independent’ read ‘ impudent ’. 
,, 784, paragraph 14, lines 14 and 21, for ‘Statesmen’ read ‘ statesmen’. 
»» 904 “ 82, line 8, for ‘ in reply to’ read ‘ to’. 
,, 905, line 15, for ‘solution’ read ‘ resolution’. 
,, 9805, paragraph 86, line 6, for ‘ Native State ’ read ‘ Native States’. 
,, 306 - 89, ,, 2, for ‘ minutes’ read ‘ minute ’. 
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( Issned, the Sth June 1919.) 


No. 23 of 1919, 


REPORT 


ON 


ENGLISH PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
DEPARTMENT, MADRAS, 


AND ON 


VERNACULAR PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE TRANSLATORS 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 


for the Week ending 7th June 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Public Department, a brief 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


II.——Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(&) General. a 
1. Referring to the security demanded from the Hindu, Madras, the South Indian Soorm Insts Mary 
The Indian Press Act. 


Mail, of the 26th May, states:—‘ It comes to this 26th May 1919. 
that the comment and publication of news, which 
sre the two main functions of journalism cannot exist unless they pass through 
the censorship of the bureaucracy, which possessing irresponsible powers could 
not conceive of a position tending to limit its scope of usefulness. The press in 
this country has either to be subservient to the governing authorities or to cease 
to exist. A systematised attempt is now being made to suppress all those organs 
of public opinion which have been fearlessly exposing the suicidal doings of the 
bureaucracy. | 

‘ Deportations of editors, demand of securities from newspapers of influence 
have been resorted to and there can be no doubt that it is intended to terrorise 
independent journalism into servility. Bureaucracy in this country has bent upon 
removing root and branch everything which stands against its perpetuation 
and as the Hindu points out, the time has irresistibly come when the people of 
this country should be prepared to support the press cost what it might.”’ 


2. New India,: of the 30th May, writes:—‘* The Despatch of March 5th 
provides special elaborate machinery to rob the 
expression of public opinion, with regard to money 
matters, of all its effectiveness. All power over the purse is definitely taken away, 
and bureaucratic government emerges triumphant from those dangers of extinction 


The Reform proposals. 


through which it hag been —— during the last few years. A poor ending this 


would be to all our Home Rule agitation, to the strenuous work ot the National 
Congress ever since 1885 and of the Muslim League! But it is not an ending. 
It is the beginning of a still more strenuous agitation on the part of the people of 
India to assert their rights. All shades of political opinion must unite to fight 
the serious dangers created by the Despatch of March 5th.” 


The Cochin Argus, of the 3lst May, observes :— “‘ As might easily have been 
expected, the recommendations of the Southborough Committee are provoking a 1st May 1919. 
mass of hostile criticism in most of our politically-minded quarters, where ‘ agin 
the Government’ is apparently the sole principle underlying all consideration of 
acts and measures emanating from the responsible Government of the country. ” 


The Karnataka, of the 4th Jane, observes :—‘ It looks nothing short of a isscomens Clie, 
mockery that the Secretary of State for India should have presented a Bill for 4th June 1919. 
constitutional reforms in India to the British House of Commons before making 
4 copy of that Bill available in India. But these are days when no consideration ‘ 
should be shown to India, because she has learnt to be assertive—a tendency not 
becoming a dependant; and even our friend Mr. Montagu might mere pommnones 
himself that India would be the better for some slight punishnrent for all the noise 


she is making about the Rowlatt laws. ” 


3. The Nationalist, of the lst June, states :— —. — Ra a Medan 
| ) . affected. The Hindu paid down Ks. ¢, or une 1919. 
Pree agent and the Indian oblishing ‘ harmless’ stuff. On the heels of that 
E ; two other papers have been demanded security. 
The Swadesamitran has been asked to pay down Re. 2,000; the Hindu Nesan 

1,000. It will be remembered that there was some discussion about these 
Papers recently. The Swadesamitran gave an assurance that it would not publish 
‘objectionable? matter. The Hindu Nesan actually gave an understanding that 
it would print nothing beyond moderatism. Lord. Willingdon has not been with 
us more than a month and odd and what has induced his government to take 


Jverwe, 
Madras, 
Sth June 1919. 


Hrvvo, 
Madras, 
@th June 1919. 


_ could be characterised as tending to create disaffec 


such a serious view of matters we are unable to divine. . . Moderate , 
Nationalist does not seem to matter when ‘ repression’ is the rule. Reform must 
be thought of only if ‘repression’ can be put up with. ‘Mum’ in the face of 
repression if you want Reform. That is the rule of the Liberal as well ag the 
é‘ Ceaservallve ’, ‘The Indian has to reply and his reply has always been ‘ Reform? 
is ‘ Reform’ and ‘ Repression’ is ‘ Repression’. The twain can never meet and 
India has to suffer ; because she refuses to sell her birthright of freedom of speech 
and writing for a mess of pottage. ” : 


The Hindu, of the 2nd June, remarks:—“ The action of the Madras 
Government against the Hiadu under the Press Act was avowedly taken in 
consequence of articles dealing with the {situation in the Punjab. . . Wa 
have no hesitation in saying that if the Madras Government’s action was capable of 
being challenged in a Court of law, it would either not have been taken, or it would 
have been held clearly unsustainable. . . It is ramoured that more repregsiy, 
measures are in contemplation,—-to include the writers of the pamphlets on Satya. 
graka, and those who have the unpardonable temerity in the 1 Government's 
eyes, of exposing the errors in argument contained in the leaflets published by the 
Government justifying the Rowlatt Act. If the Government, unwisely as we think 
have chosen to enter the arena of political discussion by publishing pamphlets, the 
must give fair play to their opponents in argument, and not attempt to terrify 
them into submission by the threatened exercise of arbitrary executive power, 
The extraordinary incidents which have taken place in this Presidency and 
elsewhere show upon what extremely slippery ground we stand in the matter of 
our civil rights. . . In the hot and unequal struggle with the bureaucracy 
which lies ahead of us, nothing less than the enthronement of our fundamental 


rights upon a statutory basis will protect our individual liberties, and promote 
our national progress. ” 


4. New India, of the 4th June, writes:—‘‘ We wish that the Prince of 


Hie Royal Highness the } aoc might be permitted to visit India at an early 
Prince of Wales and India. ate, provided, of course, he be allowed to meet 
| the leaders of Indian opinion in private interview 
and to see for himself typical Indian conditions, not camouflaged for his inspec 
tion. ‘Ve want our future Emperor to know India as sne is and not as the bureau 
cracy might like to present her. ” | 


5. Justice, of the 5th June, states: —*‘ We fear that Mr. Montagu has been 


; ,, devoting a disproportionate amount of his atten 

BB... Rotien Bate So. Fart tion to the calian of the discontent of the 
politically-minded. His imagination does not seem 

to have penetrated further, but it is time that he and those who are. associated 
with him thought also of the masses, their difficulties and their requirements—s 
subject upon which Mr. Montagu in dealing with the Indian Budyet seems tu have 
bestowed nu anxious thonglit. Indeed, everything that he has said related, 


directly or indirectly, to the reform question and the wishes of the limited 
intelligentsia. ” ) 


b. In an article under the heading ‘Sedition Re-defined’, the Hindu, of , 

sas 6th June, says:—‘* Th nviction of Mr. Kali 

Trials for sedition. ys 6 co a 
lap “" Nath Roy of the Tribune has been received with 
horror and indignation throughout the country and the New Call case of Karacht 


will, we are sure, excite equal painful interest on account of the sentences passed 


on the two accused bordering on cruel severity. A study of these two cast 


reveals the astonishing fact that sedition is bein 


interpreted in novel ways snd 
its meaning extended to include criticisms which by no stretch of imagination 


. tion. With due respect to the 
otticers who heard these cases, the conclusion is irresistible that they have becoms 
easy victims to the wave of distrust and panic which, on account of various _ 


kes sprved serpaghot the country. We challenge any dozen: Members 

arliament to peruse the amazin conviction Wa 

justified in any of them. ” . pngnae a cy eer on is 
* i ie 


rT. B 


VERNACULAR PAPERS, 


I.—Foreien Potttics. 


7. Remarking that, according to the peace terms proposed to Germany, 
his nie both her military strength and economic condition 
SOP : will be seriously affected, the Lokopakari, of the 
19h May, writes:—It is only on this account there is great excitement in 
Germany about the peace terms. Still, Germany cannot but sign the peace 
treaty. It 1s understood that there is a strong party there objecting to such a 
treaty being signed and that arrangements are being made very secretly fora 
war being waged against the allies. If Germany should refuse to siyn the treat 
and declare war against France, Grea‘ Britain and America have decided to help 
the latter. ‘Ihe conditions imposed by the allies should be said to be more liberal 
than those imposed by Germany fifty years ago when she ercroached upon 
France and attacked her. It is indeed wonderful that Germany should dislike 
these conditions, even though proper punishment has not been inflicted upon her 
for the atrocities she committed in the: war. The German ‘Governmeat have 
notified that they will publish certain terms which will be conducive to the. 


establishment of permanent peace in the world. ‘This is surprising indeed. It is 


but want of wisdom on the part of the party that is defeated to come forward to 
dictate terms to the party that wins. If Germany doves not sign the treaty, her 
future lot will become much worse. Though the conditions of peace proposed at 
present may appear to be impracticable ones to her, considering her present condi- 
tion, these conditions have been so framed that she cannot even dream hereafter 
to oppress the world with her military strength as she had done recently. It is 


very essential that the brutish tendency which might upset universal peace. 
should be rooted out. So there will be none to regret the present humiliated. 


condition of Germany. 


In the course of a lengthy article under this heading, the Sampad 
The Abhyudaya, of the 30th May, writes: —Both the 
wet ailies and the enemy: are swayed by passion at 

present and they do not seem to be entitled to bring about a lasting peace. In 
order to conclude a peace which would be just and would not give room for future 
wars the persons concluding it should not belong to either of these parties. The 
peace conference should cousist wholly of neutrals and other altogether disinter- 
ested persons such as Gandhi and Dr. Subrahmanya Ayyar, at which the 
belligerents may merely press their claims but not vote. But the Allies will not 
accept such a proposal. ‘I'he goddess of victory is on their side. Power to main- 
lain equanimity of temper in prosperity can be had only by the grace of God and 


hot otherwise. It is not uolikely that those who have suffered loss, being swayed 
by their anger, wish for the complete destruction of their enemies. All the 


members of the allied party having suffered heavy losses consider that the 
Germans are solely responsible therefor. It has been decided in the peace 


conference that the Kaiser should be severely punished and that Germany among 


the enemies should meet the larger portion of the loss sustained in the war by tie 
countries belonging to the allies. It is imperative that all those who are 
responsible for the war, whether they be among the enemy, the allies or the 
neutrals, should be punished. ‘The terms of peace have been ruthlessly criticised 
m the Daily Herald, a leading newspaper in England. There it is said that the 
British people and the allies are dealing, during the time of peace, as cruelly 
and autocratically as the Kaiser and others during the war, that such conduct 18 
*pposed to British principles of justice and that there is no justification for it 
Whatsoever, But this is not their fault. Since they have personally experienced 

¢ sufferings arising from war, they are naturally bent upon seeing that all 


those who were responsible for it should be punished. It is this feeling that has’’ 


nevented President Wilson’s League of Nations from being brought into force. 


“OKOPARARI, 
Madras, 
19th May 4919. 
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Vanrak amrrean, 
Tanjore, 
17th April 1919. 


AwpnuaraTerca, 
Madras, 
2nd June 19) 9. 
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8. Referring to the League of Nations formed , by President Wilson ang the 
‘‘ European white races” who agree with him, 4, 
the purpose of freeing the world from poverty’ and 
famine and securing a,permanent peace therein, the Vartakamiiran, of tho 17th 
April, discusses the question, whether the League will succeed in its object or no 
in the following strain :—Both the parties to the recent great war were assertiy 
that it was waged for the purpose of protecting righteousness in the world 
who is to decide on which side lay justice? When two porns fight for a cer 
right, the usual course is for a third party to interfere and settle the dispute. 
this course been adopted in this case ? Otherwise, the peace that is conc] 
will ouly be one-sided. Then again, even ‘if the plan of President Wils 
carried out, it cannot be stated tiiat peace will prevail in the world ; for, though 
all the European countries, which have never come out till now, are represented in 
the League of Nations, the nations in this wide Asiatic continent have not been 
included in it and this will create an impression that the object of this League ig 
to secure a predominating influence in the world only for the European whites 
As the Americans are wholly descendants of Europeans, they are only Europeans 
though they are in a different continent. Is it not partial for the Europeans 
alone to conclude some agre2ments among themselves and try to secure the 
supremacy of the world ? They may say that they have included J apan in the 
League to represent Asia. It Japan can represent Asia, cannot Brazil represent 
America and Belgium represent Europe,? Further it is stated that this League 
will take proper steps iu view of the economic advancement of the world and that 
the decisions come to by several Europeans regarding the economic condition of 
the world will bind the people of Asia and Africa. ‘T'wo centuries back, the five 
Powers, England, France, Germany, Austria and Russia, made a compact for 
securing balance of power and extended their influence in the world. We know 
and feel what hardships resulted from this compact to the ancient communities in 
the world. In course of time the parties to this compact themselves could not 
agree and the outcome was the recent war. If, with this experience, an attempt 
is made avain to form a League for securing the peace and the industrial and 


The world peace. 


and 
tain 
Hag 
uded 
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the economic advancement of the world, the object of the League will only be 
taken to be to keep the world under its control and none other. When a few 
strong people want to keep several weak people under subjection, how can truth 
be established. righteousness flourish and peace prevail? Unless all people are 
included in the League without any distinction between the strong and the weak 
and between thie literate and the illiterate and its work is started, it is not possible 


to secure the peace of the world and to expect it too is unnatural. It is only the 
Satyagraha of Mr. Gandhi that will secure it. This is the good news conveyed 


by India, which has a long experience, to the world intoxicated with physical 
strength. 


9. Referring to the German counter-proposals to the terms of the Peace 


Treaty otfered by the Allies, the Azdhrapatrita, of 

What will be the result ? the ond June, areas in the course of its leader 

under thisheading:— . . . The Germans cannot but accept the Allies’ terms, 

since otherwise their utter ruin will be the result, and that the American opposi 
tion to the Allies’ Peace Treaty does not reflect the view of the majority. 

Turuing to the Afghan war, it remarks that it remains to be seen whether 

the hill-tribes of Vajirstan will drive out Nadarkan who is reported to have 

entered their territory, that though the war may be prolonged for a few days 

more, the Amir 1s sure to learn some salutory lessons in the end and seek the 


refuge of the British. As the Bolsheviks have become weak in Russia itself theit 
encouragement will be of little avail to the Afghans hereaiter. 


10. Referring to the Afghan troubles, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 30th May, 
The Afghan trouble. writes :-—The only question that now remains to be 


solved is whether the Government of India should 


continue to pay the annual tribute of Rs. 1&2 lakhs or make. the kingdom feudae 
tory like Baluchistan and consolidate the country up to its northern and western 
limits under the British flag. . : 


‘o long as Russia was a powerful country and was 
conquering India, it was found necessary to W 
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Aighanistan as & buffer state to help her with money and war materials in order | 
to protect the north-west frontier. Now that Russia has become powerless and ° 
gisintegrated, where 1s the need for maintaining this mischievous country as a 
buffer and paying money ? On the other band if she were kept under the pro- ' 
tecting wings of the British Government and the passes through which enemies 
ara likely to invade are placed under our control, the protection of the north-west 
frontier will not cost 80 much of the Indian money. Afghanistan too will 

rogress and remain friendly to us under British protection and under British 
gphere of influence there will be no room for the demon of Bolshevism, anarchy 
and other disorders. 


11. A writer in the Kantheerava, of the 3rd June, subscribing himself 
i, Pines ovepensie M.V.S.K., observes :--War was declared for the ard Jens 1918. 
. ii sake of maintaining justice,‘ for the liberty and 
protection of the weak and for destroying the wicked. Have the allies adhered 
tothese aims? The allies have achieved only one of their objects and that is 
the destruction of the enemy. But what about the establishment of liberty ? We 
have helped them with men and money. What have we now? A glance at the 
laws that come ovt of the Indian Legislative Councils and the events that are 
transpiring in some parts of the country will make everything clear. The 
Rowlatt Bill received the assent in Simla; restrictions were placed on Mahatma 
Gandhi’s movements, Punjab is struggling under Martial law; Mr. Horniman who 
isa friend of India has been sent away. What else do we want? When such 
events are occurring in the world, is it possible to-have peace ? | 

Now about the enemies. No punishment is too severe for them; their acts 
must be retaliated. But how could that be done? What is our aim? It is to 
end the war and obtain an everlasting peace! That is all! ‘ Let the world be 
saved at least hereafter from these horrors of war.’ Thatis our only prayer. But 
has the present peace put an end to future wars? What does the enemy say ? 
Two parties in Germany will not accept these terms and a third party insists on 
signing the peace stating that it will be only a farce to be played for a short 
period, like all other previous treaties. 

The same paper in another article observes :—The terms of peace which had 
been so anxiously awaited all this time have after all been published. ‘lheir 
effect on Germany will, briefly, be a slow lingering death instead of a sudden 
death ata single blow. The amount that Germany will have to pay as war 
indemnity will reduce her to beggary ; and in point of her army and navy she 
will be completely weak and powerless. Portions of Germany will be distributed 
among the French and the Poles and some other portions will be made autono- 
mous. Will Germany accept these terms? But recent telegrams state that 
Germany is going to decline them. This is but natural. But what is surprising 
tous is that some liberty-loving journalists and labourites do not approve of 
them. The Daily News, writing in these terms, says that such crushing terms were 
never inflicted on any nation before. Hitherto we suffered from the terrible 
eliects of the war and now we have to await the tragic effects of peace. 


12. The Qaumi Report, of the 25th May, on the marginally-noted subject Quant Ravorr, 
The fate of Turk writes :—This is a problem which the whole Muslim gen May 1919. 
oe ee world is engaged in solving and is very anxiously 
waiting for a reply from the British Government. We do not krow what ques- . 
fions have been raised at the council of the Foreign ministers and at the Peace 
Conference Committee. Recently the intelligence has been received through an 
English paper that Constantinople will be placed under the supervision of America. 
{ this be true, we do not know why America is given preference over Britain in 
the matter. Muhammadans have not the claims ou America as they have upon 
ntain, nor can they expect such treatment from the former as they can hope 
for from the latter. We aré amazed as to why Constantinople should be placed 
under the supervision of a foreign Government. It has not been suggested to 
place @ guard or sentry over Germany, Austria or Bulgaria, but the idea of 
placing Turkey under Police supervision is impressing itself upon their hearts 
and heads. Has Turkey committed a more heinous offence than Germany and 
Austria ? Or is it that the Kingdom of Turkey should be broken up piecemeal, 
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Qaumt Rerorr, 
Stadras, 
Mth May 1919. 


Qaum: Report, 
Madras, 
47th May 1219. 


Qauwr Report, 
ras, 
Sist May 1919. 


and Germany should not? We are astounded as to how the British Govern 
can support fhe views. To deal a blow to the Khalifate of the Muham re 
amounts to inspiring in them the spirit of revolution. Europe has already experie 
enced.that revolution has done harm rather than good to the country. It is wrong 
to imagine that the union of the Turkish Empire and the Islamic Khalifate ; 
impossible, and their separation is absolutely necessary. We consider that 4 
course should be adopted which will safeguard the Islamic Khalifate and satisty 
all the Muhammadans in the world. , 


18. The Qaumi Report, of the 24th May, in a leader on the marginally-noteg 

subject writes :—Reuter’s message of the 16th Ma 
announced that France is determined to advaneg 
a loan of 15 million dollars to Austria with this object that the latter may haye 
no relations with Germany in future. 

It asks whether England cannot act similarly with reference to Turkey and 
goes on to say. | ; : : ; 

Who can deny that Britain has a special connexion with Indian Mussalmans, 
a fact, which has time and again been those of expressed in mutual love and 
loyalty. Not only the Mussalmans of India but the whole world are, in some way 
or other, her friends, and Britain has often prided herself on the existence of such 
relations. The present Afghan war also shows that Mussalmans have recognized 
that state as their enemy and hundreds of well-to-do Mussalmans have placed 
themselves and their resources at the disposal of the Government, just as, His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam has done. 

_ It is very significant that the present Sultan of Turkey has recently appre. 
ciated British sympathy and friendship. 

The writer adds that the world’s progress depends on the mutual friendship 
of Britain and Turkey, the British Government is the representative of Christian. 
ity and the Ottoman Government that of Islam. At the present moment only 
these two religions are alive. If these two religions so desire they can deliver 
God’s people from the difficulties of life. It is evident that there is no fear ofs 
rupture between the cross and the crescent. Both can make progress together and 
can succeed. : 

It is regrettable that this problem has not yet been solved by the British 
Cabinet. Time waz when the attention of Lords Beaconsfield and Palmerston 
gave hopes that there would be a feeling of sympathy and frierdship between. 
England and ‘l'urkey, but Mr. Gladstone’s imaginations and suspicions destroyed 
that pure hope. At present there are many Burkes in England, but we are ia 
search of a Pitt, such men are, however, few and far between those that are to be 
found have but a weak and feeble voice in the councile of their country. | 


14. The Qaumi Report, ofthe 27th May, on the authority of a vag mse 

tai of the Pioneer writes :—It appears that Bolshevism 

phe Belshorite in Atghanivien. epread to Afghanistan. ‘The news requires a 
much consideration as it is rather heart-breaking ; for, if Afghanistan has fallens 
prey to Bolshevism God help it! The plot is little short of ludicrous, viz., ths 
they have planned to seize Karachi and have actually made a move in that 


direction ! lt is exceedingly deplorable that the Bolshevists have by their 
misdeeds, brought Afghanistan into ill-repute. 


15. The Qaumt Report, ot he 81st May, in a leader on this subject writes 

The Musli t appears that Mr. Montagu, in discussivg 
ne es Sane tne Daly: sublect of the Indian budget in the House o 
Commons, ‘has thrown light on the question of Turkey and Islam, but from 
Reuter’s usual slipshodness and carelessness it is not possible, to ascertain what 
views he has expressed on this painful subject. The Reuter’s agency which some 
times makes special arrangements for sending out silly news, 1s generally 
indifferent where information regarding Muslim affairs is concerned. For 
example, it summarises Mr. Montagu’s speech regarding Turkey in the following 
few words. ‘‘T'he Muslim world is perturbed at the discussion of ‘Turkey! 


madang 


A lesson from France. 


future.’ 


_. Surely, restlessness and perplexity have at present spread in the Islamis 
world and the question: of the. denies Khalifate ig codietiantie involved every 


> 
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day. Muhammadans do not know what decision they have arrived at with 
relerence to the continuity of the authority of the Khalifate. If Muhammadan 
hopes are disappointed and their aspirations damped by the decision of the Peace 
Conference, a deathlike gloom will be cast over the Islamic world and the result 
qill not be goo]. 

Muhammadans also form a part of the nations of the world, therefore they 
must be taken into account in arriving at a decision regarding the peace and 
tranquillity of the world. 1f Muhammadans cannot be free and independent in the 
realm of religion, it will not be their fault, but that of the persons responsible for 
the peace. The interesting gpeech which President Wilson is giving regarding 
the peace and freedom of the world, seemed to show that he has forgotten the 
existence of Muhammedans, and this is a grave blunder of his to ignore the 
question of the Islamic Khalifate. The question of the importance of Muham- 
madans has, for centuries, been a weighty one, which is now becoming increasingly 
involved. Should President Wilson unfortunately leave the Islamic world out of 
his reckoning and arrange his imaginary world accordingly, he will have to regret 
his mistake, and he will very soon see that peace cannot be established in his 
world without Muhammadans. 


I1.—Homeg ADMINISTRATION. 
(6) Courts. 


16. The Andhraprakasika, ot the 31st May, writes:—The subject of appoint- 

ing twelve Judges permanently in the High Court is 

ape hinecabtedes under the consideration .of the Secretary of State 

for India. We wish that six of the Judges may be Indians, of whom two may be 
Brahmans, two non-lirahmans and two Muhammadans. : 


(d) Edueation. 


17. The Desabhaktan, of the 23rd May, publishes in Tamil a communication 

from a correspondent to the Hi du of the 22nd 

The Rowlatt Law in schoole. idem regarding the study of Rowlatt Law in schools 
and colleges in Lahore. 


18. The Dravidan, of the 27th May, reproduces the sentiments of the Justice 
of the 26th idem protesting against education being 
made one of the transferred subjects and observes : 
—A new spirit has now dawned. We trust the non-Brahmans will wake up. If, 
at this time, the general authority of the British Government gets slack, the 
condition of the public will become miserable. ‘The educational system prescribed 
by Manu will now be pronounced by all to be an improper one. So, we assert 
that, at this critical juncture, the Educational department should continue to be 
under the control of the British Government. 


19. In dealing with the question of the improvement of medical education, 
the Desabhimani, of the 26th April, makes in its 
: English columns the following observations among 
others :—The question of the improvement of medical education ona large scale, 
at any rate ona scale sufficient to supply the needs of the population of this 

‘residency, appears to have been engaging the attention of Government for some 
time past. . . Proposals were called for from the Surgeon General for the 
Opening of a Medical College at Vizagapatam, as the civil hospital of that_place 
was to be enlarged and equipped on an up-to-date scale. . . He recommends 
that. large school buildings should be erected at Vizagapatam, Rayapuram, 
Tanjore and Coimbatore and equipped with a good staff of teachers. For the 
latter half of the course continuation Medical schools can be found in such places 


Education. 


Medical education. 


4s Cocanada, Bezwada, Tinnevelly, Madura, Kumbakonam, Negapatam, Palghat, 


Calicut and Mangalore. Une Medical College for the Presidency for training 

‘sistant Surgeons will be enough. The Government, however, do not agree 
entirely with the Surgeon-General as regards the location of continuation Medical 
&chools, They consijer that district headquarter hospitals which have been 
taken over by Goverament should form the centres of such schools. . . The 
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" 23rd May 1919. 


Daavman, 
Madras, 
27th May 4919. 


DEsA BHI Nt, 
Caddulore, 
2Cth April 1419, 
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Surgeon-General’s proposals are no doubt most practicable for adoption in exist; 

circumstances. But Government record the opinion that the policy forced y b 
them by the absence of hospitals of adequate size, does not represent the ideal to 
which education should be directed. Nor wills single Medical College meet the- 
needs of the Presidency. A second college should be created in the Tely 

country. Its location is a question of the future. A medical school should jy 
due course be opened in the Ceded districts. We have to admit that the views 
expressed by Government are considerably broader than those enumerated by tho 
Surgeon-General. But the opening of a college in the Telugu districts and a 
school for the Ceded districts cannot by any means be considered sufficient for 
bringing medical relief to the masses, although a comparatively large number of 
students may doubtless be trained in these institutions. If Government could only 
sympathetically see their way towards encouraging the indigenous Ayurvedic and 
Unani systems, they will be conferring an inestimable boon on the rural population, 
to whom cheap medical aid will become available and who will be getting what 


_they are most accustomed to, instead of spending lakhs of rupees on palatial 


ANA¥T BABODEIRI, 


Madras, 
May 1919. 


buildings and on the teaching staff with the result that medical treatment, 


although given on the most up-to-date approved methods is sometimes probi- 
bitively costly and when the medical, contrasted with the surgical, aspect is taken 
into account rarely efficacious when compared with the undoubtedly wholesome 
effect of indigenous treatment. ‘ 


20. In an article contributed by a correspondent to the Axandhabodhini, 


' for May, on this subject, he lays stress upon the 
Vernaculars as the medium of jpocegsit 


ty of education being given through the 
instruction. vernaculars and remarks :—There ere two difficul. 


ties in education being yviven through English. Firstly, it is ditficult to leam 
a foreign language like the English, and secondly, even if a foreign language is 
learnt with trouble it does not yield any adequate recompense. In spite of one 
getting the B.A. degree after undergoing many hardships, one can rarely expect 
to come up like the foreigners. This is due to two causes, viz., that, in learning 
modern processes through a new language, the subject is not understood clearly 
and that foreigners are considered by the Government to be superior tv the 
Indians. Further, the subjection of the students from their very boyhood tos 
foreign system of education denationalises them in course of time and this destroys 
the ancient principles of the noble Hindu religion and makes our students los 
their love for their mother tongue and mother country. Seeing tliat in every 
country in the world education is imparted only thr ugh the mother tongue, it 1s 
strange indeed that in India alone it is imparted through a foreign language. 
It is on account of this that our students are lacking in general knowledge, 
and are not able to think for themselves. The main aim of education should 
be to improve the capacity of thinking in the students and for this education 
should be given only in that language in which the students think and converse. 
Coming to the details connected with the adoption of the vernaculars as & 
medium of instruction, there is no need to teach a foreign language in the 
elementary schools. Up to the School-Final class all subjects except the 
language proper should be taught in the mother tongue. If this system 3 


_ adopted, the general knowledge of the students will improve and scientific: 


Dusasuraant, 
Caddalore, 
10th May 1919. 


subjects can be taught very easily. Kven in colleges, physics and chemistry 
should be taught only in vernaculars. Further, as there are many important 


languages in Indix, there should be one University for each language. It is 
only then each language will flourish. 


21. In quoting the Government Order on this question, the Destbhimani, of 


- the 10th May, observes as follows in English :— 
PPP oss aa * We feel sure the Panchama community will feel 


thankful to the Government for these orders and 
show a good record of pr 


_— 7 ogress in education in subsequent years. At the samé 
time, it must be pointed out that the measures as suggested are much too inadequ- 
ate to reach any tan 


character. The removal of the prejudice on the part of the caste people, will not 
by itself, secure the admisssion of a large number of Panchamas intu public schools. 
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ere is the economic factor which offers a more serious disability than at 
bs It is here that the Government should offer a real aeenemmes Agais 
how does the Government propose to change the attitude of the landlords on whom 
the Panchama community is mainly dependent to-day?” _ 
99. In contrasting the system t ed pay in ancient India with that now 
revalling, the Hindu Sundari, for May, remarks :— 
Tho present system of education. i nancient days the King was reagent for an 
difficulty felt by the people. If the ruler was unjust and disturbed the freedom 
and peace of the people the people grew indignant, dethroned him and appointed 
another in his stead. If the people should fail to discharge their duty, they were 
iable to be punished by the King. . . The present day education causes great 
strain on the minds of young boys so much so that their health suffers badly under 
, If the system of e ucation is not changed in accordance with the conditions 
of the country, the country will go to ruin jn a short time. The facilities of the 
ancient system cannot be now had if the Indiaus are not vested with apthority 
over the educational department. ‘The school hours are quite unsuited to boys 
ina hot country like this and are sappihg the physique of boys. They are also 
to be changed. 


23. The Godavaripatrika, 4 alone May, ben the oar ye tem. in English ander a ne 
4 : his heading :--Justice and fairness require that a gou may vie’ 

Feng: errata | separate average should be taken of ‘the marks ‘ 
sailoation, obtained by the candidates that sat also for the 
re-examination. Adoption of auy other procedure 

as taking an average of the marks obtained by all the candidates that sat for the 

examination and re-examination would be an infliction of gratuitous cruetly on the — 

students who were asked to appear for the re-examination with hardlty a week’s 


nutice. 


24. The Prarambhavidya, for May, contains an article under this heading, Passaysacvmra, 
contributed by a correspondent, which deals with May 1919. 
the Madras Government communiqué relating to 
the admission of Panchama boys into public schools. The article contains the 
following observations among others:—. . . Under such Government based. 
on equality, it is not uaderstood why, in railway carriages, special compartments 
should be reserved for Europeans and Anglo-Indians and room for any misgiving 
should be afforded thereby. . . This reminds us of the story of a philosopher 
who preached abstinence of onions to the public but scolded his own wife, when 
she did not use onions in some preparations out of deference to his advice. The 
philosopher said that his advice was meant for others and not for himself. In 
our country also, there are special schools for Kuropean boys. Others have no 
admission to them. Why should not they have it? Is it because there is 
difference between European boys and others in manners and customs ? If not, 
what other reason is there ? Why do we not find a single English boy in 
our schools? Is it because the system cof education in our schools is not 
good? Then, why should it not bé changed so as to suit  *§ Beer The 
preseat communiqué contains both good and bad points. . . Two questions 
arise: 1s it the object of the Government to facilitate the admission of Panchama 
boys to schools or do they want to decide upon steps for the promotion of 
elementary education? We have to infer from the communiqué that the first 
alone is the object of the Government. The methods proposed by them for 
‘Carrying out this object ure very excellent, and will enable them with a little cost 
earn the reputation of having easily introduced a new method of spreading 
elementary education. The Government deserve high praise for having issued 
such a good communiqué, . .° The Government'have not made any propvsals 
loalter the present system of education so as to bring it within the easy reach 
of Panchama boys. We make. the following suggestions that have struck us. 
ince the standard of Panchama boys in the class will be naturally low, orders 
should be issued that instruction should be given in a way which will suit them. 
In the course of ins ection, the authorities must be guided by the progress of the 
tanchama boys and must determine the capacity of the teacher accordingly. 
At present, there are no bovks written in anu easy style suitable for children. 


Education of the Panchama boys. 
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‘The Government must publish such books and encourage those who w 
books. The Panchama boys being very poor will attend the schools 
a rag to cover their nakedness. This will be hard for them as well as fo; other 
boys. The Government must, therefore, give them free clothing, or improve 
their condition by increasing the resources of their parents. Some of them do 
not have sufficient food tp eat. It is the duty of the Government to provid, 
them with food. If the Government fails to make these arrangements, thera 
is no use of finding fault afterwards with teachers for not teaching them properly 
as it is very difficult for starving people to receive education. 7” 


Swapesmszaruas!, 25. Referring to Sir Sankaran Nayar’s resignation, the Swadeshadhimoni, of 
80th ray 1919. _ the 40th May, writes :— When Sir Sankaran Navy 
_ Educational progress under Sir was appointed Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Sankaran Nayar. Council in charge of Education, it was hoped thg 
the Education department would receive a very liberal encouragement. It js 

- evident that popular hopes have not been realised from the fact that compulso 
education has not yet been brought into force in British India although it hg 
already been introduced into the Native States. No doubt expenditure op 
education, both Imperial and Provincial, has increased, but popular expectations 
of reform have not been fulfilled. Although it is not possible to say precisely 
whether Sir Sankaran Nayar alone was responsible for this disappointment or 
how far his progress was impeded by the reins held by the Imperial Government, 
it is easy to guess that the reins of Imperial Government held his liberal ideas jn 
check, if we compare his dissenting minute with the Government of India 

despatch on the reform scheme. 


Tite such 
With but 


(k) General. 


Reapanee, 26. Referring to the — a. be A4 — of area S 
a1 ee ariakamitran, of the ril, writes:—lIt wi 
ne son eh ee not suffice if only the nb yf compelled to 
sell articles at certain fixed prices. By imposing too many restrictions on trade, 

there will be only an increwse of stress in the matter, for this method does not 

seem to have proved successful in all countries. If we think: of organizing 4 

committee of merchants and securing convenience thereby, we find that licences 

are freely available only for the members of these cominittees and their friends. 

The present practice ot the Director granting licences as he pleases should be put 

anendto. A condition should be laid down that licences should be given to 

importers of rice and all retail mercha:.ts without any distinction. The Gover 

ment have not yet come forward to redress one main grievance, namely, the 

increase of shipping freight from ten or twelve annas to two rupees. Not only 

ehould the freight be reduced but also ships should be made treely available, 

Until then, no good will result. Another reacon for the rise in the price of food- 

stuffs is the undue increase in paper currency. ‘This should be prevented. If, 

for this purpose, the Government should appoint a committee consisting of mel 

deemed to be respectable, the work cannot be done properly. The opinion of the 

public too should be taken into consideration. As it is found that the majonly 

of the great men chosen by the Government for attending to public matters have 

not only been seeking their own interest but have also acted against ) ubli 


Opinion, we need not say more than that the words of the experienced 4 
leading merchants should be acted upon. 


Varraxawrrean, 27. The Variakamitran, of the 17th April, has the following stray notes‘~ 
7th Ape. 1919 Stray notes, The Government of India have notified that, 
according to the new Income-tax Act, companié 
owning ships and registered in countries other than England and the Brie 
Colonies, which trade in Indian seaport towns, should pay income-tax. Why ths 
distinction? While all the companies formed in India are liable to the paymet 
of income-tax, why should the companies that are registered in England and 
British colonies alone be exempted from it. . . Messrs. Best & Co. ha 
profited by the rice trade in Madras coming under the control of the Governme 
Our friends know that, while restrictions were im posed on the export of skins # 


the beginning of the war, export licences and Government contracts were 
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given to European companies who were doing commission business. If this should 
be the view of the bureaucrats, how can there be convenience in rice trade ? 

The preseat condition of India gives room for much anxiety. The Govern- 
ment having refused to comply with the request of the people to cancel the 
Rowlatt legislation, the latter have finally resorted to Mr. Gandhi’s passive 
resistance. Even here the attitude of the bureaucrats is not right. All their 
efforts to repress this raovement only betray the defects in their statesmanship. 
Jf, without enacting these two laws, they had attempted to put down seditionists 


qith the help of Mr. Gandhi, they would have well attained their purpose. 


There is room to say that the cause of the present situation is the lack of states- 
manship on the part of the bureaucrats. 

As a result of the ap earance of democracy in Russia, Bolshevism with its 
ynnatural and uncivilized views has spruug up in Russia. Such Russians have 
liberty! They have a seat in the League of Nations! But the Indians have 
not. 

The Lokopakari, of the 26th May, has the following stray notes:—Any 

bids oil amount of love or cruelty cannot get rid of tne 
| = desire for liberty in the human mind. Whatever 
benefits nay be conferred on people who have lost their liberty, their loss will not 
be compensated thereby. However much the desire for liberty may be crushed 
and levelled with the earth, those who have that -desire will rise up again and 
continue to fight for liberty—Justice Henry Neill. 

At present many wrongly think that the very increase day by day of the 
police, jails, hospitals and courts is the token of the growth of civilization. But 
the characteristic feature of a country fit for swaray is that these should be found 
in it to the smallest extent—Mr. Gandhi. 


28. Observing that Mr. Gandhi says that the Swadeshi vow must be taken as 
The Swadeshi a phase of the Satyagraha movement, the Vartaka- 

a ee mitran, of the 17th April, writes:—This is of 
utmost importance. ‘he Swadeshi vow is not new to onr country. It must 


certainly be said to be connected with religion. A practice exists among our 
people of excluding from religious matters new articles brought from foreign 
countries. Considering the restrictions that are to be imposed in matters of trade, 
our people should take this vow and devise means for manufacturing things 
required for India in India alone. For this, union. and self-sacrifice are indis- 
pensable. This is what Satyayraha teaches. : 


29. The Desabhaktan, of the 24th May, reproduces in Tamil the article in 


; the Hindu of the 23rd idem under this heading 
The Hindu and the Press Act. ublishing an extract from the memorandum mo 
to have been submitted by the editor of the Hindu to Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford at the time of their visit to Madras in December 1917 in connexion 
with the reform question. 


A correspondent to the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the or - ngs - 
Mr. Kasturiranga Ayyangar, the editor of the 

-” Shi ond the Pome Act. Hindu, has a maetina oak only in India but also 
i England. In working for the perpetuation of the British rule in India, he is 
not less zealous than either Lord Chelmsford or Lord Willingdon. Their 
Excellencies the Viceroy and the Governor of Madras are by their want of far- 
sightedness doing a disservice to the British Empire as -well as India. The 
indu has been writing articles calculated to increase the glory and prosperity of 
the British Empire and India, but the Madras Government have ordered the 
éditor of even such a paper to pay a security of Rs. 2,000. This amounts to their 
punishing those that attempt to increase the stability of the British Empire. The 
pride of authority makes one lose one’s head and when any one in authority who 
8 obsessed by such a pride issues autocratic orders, the principles of British 
justice demand that thev shall be disobeyed. ‘The Hindu should, as far as it lies 
in it8 power, follow the British principles of justice, criticise fearlessly in support- 
ing those principles which are beneficial to the interests of tne British Empire, 
fer the punishments inflicted by those who are blinded by power, and if 


" eaeary, sacrifice life itself in tle eause. 


Lovoragatlg 
Madras, 
26th May 1919. 


VAaRTsKAWITRAR, 
Tanjore, 
17th April 1919. 


DEsanHARTAN, 
Madras, 
24th Muay 1919. 
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| Sampans 
ABHTcnAYA, 

M ysore, 
28th May 1919. 
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30. Referring to a memorandum said to have been issued by some of the 

, famous leaders of the Labour Party in Britain, 4 
England and India. Desabhakian, of the 27th May, writes — This 
memorandum clearly shows that among the British people there are some friends 
to the Indians, and that, to whatever extent the bureaucrats here may think of 
doing harm, there are in England some men and women ready to do justice to 
India. Our leaders should request that a Parliamentary Committee may inquiry 
into the disturbances which have at present occurred in India causing afiction to 
the people. As the causes of the disturbances are not easily traceable, no good 
will result from a hasty inquiry. India should wait with patience and confidencs 
until the truth is revealed. We hope that the present hardship of the Indians 
foreshadows the happiness in store for them. The relation between England and 
India is not of the ordinary type. The bureaucrats are as much estranged from 
the British people as they are from the Indians. ‘They are representatives of the. 
King only in name, but in fact they act as they please. Through them tho 
British rule will only be belittled and not attain eminence. As the Indians arg 
desirous of maintaining the British connexion, even so they are intent upon 
getting rid of the bureaucrats that spoil the benefits likely to result from the 
British rule. The views of the bureaucrats are not those of the British. The 
liberty of the subjects is the basis of the British rule. The bureaucrats in India 
are exercising absulute authority. It is indeed our misfortune that India should 
be one of the backward countries in the British Empire. However, there is no 
doubt that liberty will soon be granted to us. The English have only just now 

begun to realise the true condition of India. Though thev have not correctl 
grasped the mischief caused by the bureaucrats in India, they have not failed to 
realise that, if the bureaucratic rule should continue for a long time, great harm 
will result. We have several times referred to the fact of the leaders of the 
Labour Party having come forward to work for India. The National Council for 
Civil Liberties which has of late been formed in England has discussed the several 
provisions of the Rowlatt Law and clearly shown how they can injure the funde- 
mental rights of the Indians and the British justice. If the pamphlets issued by 
the bureaucrats about the harmless nature of the Rowlatt Law and the exposition 
of the unsound features of it by the abovementioned association are considered 
side by side, a serious doubt arises in us, as to whether the Britishers lose the 

character of the British citizens when they assume the pusition of the bureaucra 
and set foot in India. If the facts relating to the miserable incidents that occurred 
in India after the passing of the Rowlatt Bill should come to the knowledge of 
the British public, they will form the opinion that the rule of men like Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer should be put an end to. As now many among the British people are 


coming forward to work with zeal in the interests of India, we may be hopeful of 
our juture. 


31. The Desabhukian, of the 27th May, observes:—During the regimé0 
. Sir Michael O’Dwyer in the Panjab, people wer 

Delhi and the P : wye jad, peop 
spelt flogzed in public streets. In Delhi, Sankar Lal, 
B.A. and B.L., has been fettered. Even under the sway of Colonel Frank 
Johnson in the Punjab where tle Martial Law is in force, we have not heard of the 


accused being fettered. ‘Though the Briti bag Saag 
number of reforms, ough the Gritish Government may grant in y 


the wounds likely to be caused in the hearts of the loyal Indiat 
will not be healed, so long as thoughtless officials continue to do such acts. 


32. The Desabhaktan, of the 27th May, observes that, though the charges 
Sankar Lal. brought against Sankar Lal, the President of the 


Delhi Home Rule League, are serious ones, It 
regrettable that he has not been let on bail and that his having been made t 


walk through the public stree 
and the disinclination on the 
do not indicate 


ts of Delhi with fetters on, on the day of his arrest 
he part of the authorities still to remove these fette 
TP sate their good intentions, and remarks that it is not creditable to th 
civilized British rule that under it such a fate should have befallen him. 
83. Referring to a reply telegram sent by the Viceroy to Mr. C. R. Ds 
Condition in the Punjab. stating that the prevention of the lawyers from 
entering the Punjab solely rests with the miilita 


® 
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hority and that the civil authorities cannot do anythine in the matter the 
sbiak ten, of the 27 th May, remarks :-— While the Viewer wields larger powers 
than the other officers in India, we have to doubt whether he has al this 
statement without understanding the extent of his own powers. It is regrettable 
shat one with such extensive powers should refrain from coming forward to 
cancel the order which destroys the elementary rights of man. The Viceroy has 
further stated that arrangements bave been made for legal assistance being made 
available locally for those charged under the martial law in the Punjab. Ah! 
What kind of assistance this! Should an accused person who has to defend 
himself seek the assistance of a legal practitioner he likes, or should he select one 
from among the lawyers nominated by tle Government? The lawyers esteemed by 
the Government in the Punjab may be well versed in law. But is it not depriving 


the accused of their arg 4 if they are prevented from securing the assistance of 
the lawyers they would like to have from other provinces ? 


Adverting with regret to the news that Mr. Kalinath Roy, the editor of 


ay the 7ribune, has been sentenced to rigorous impri- 

The condition in the Punjab. sonment for two years and a fine “of hewinad 
rupees and in default to further imprisonment for six months, the Desabhaktan, of 
the 29th May, observes :—This news will surely shake the guod opinion which 
every Indian man and woman have of the British. Under the British Govern- 
ment a respectable editor of a newspaper has been rendered unable to defend 
himself. If famous lawyers like Messrs. Norton, Roy and C. R. Das had been 


permitted to appear in his defence, he would have been acquitted. But the 


Military orders prevailed and the Viceroy refused to interfere in the matter! 
Mr. Kalinath Roy cannot appeal hereafter. The punishment inflicted on him is a 
harsh one. Would Sir Edward Maclagan, the new Lieutenant Governor of the 
Punjab, or the Viceroy be merciful enough to release him from prison ? 

Referring to the withdrawal of martial law in all places except certain urban 
areas in the Punjab, the Swadesamitran, of the 24th May, observes :—<As the 
martial law is to continue still in force in certain places, a portion of the popula- 
tion, who were already suffering under it, have still to undergo the hardship. 
However, we express our gratitude of the majority of the people having been 
freed from the affliction caused by it. We very much appreciate the action of the 
Government of India in this matter. Still we cannot retrain from regretting for 
the hardships suffered by many of our people when this law was in force through- 
out the Province. Severe punishments were inflicted on many. Some were 
subjected to disgraceful flogging. News is received to-day of the conviction of 
ir. Kalinath Roy. ‘I'he law in western countries does not permit the sentencing 
of political ebacdees to rigorous imprisonment like ordinary thieves and robbers. 
As the Government communiqué says that Martial Law will continue in force in 
certain urban areas, we are at a loss to know whether Mr. Hari Krishna Lal and 
other gentlemen will be tried by martial law Commissions of Hnquiry or ordinary 
courts of law. It will not hereafter be just to decide the cases against them 
through such Commissions. The proper course will be to send them before 
ordinary courts of law. This appears to have been the view of those who enacted 
the martial law a hundred years ago. Considering the opinions of Lord Wellesly 
expressed in 1$05 about the procedure to be adopted in applying the Regulation 
X of 1804 and those of Mr. Spankie, the Advocate-General of Bengal, on the same 
subject, the recent trials and conviction of many by the Martial Law Commission 
ate contrary to the spirit of the law. So we urge thie necessity .of the Government 
appointing a commissiun to inquire into what actually happened so as to remove 
all these doubts. 

The Dravi /an, of the 28th May, reproduces the comments of the Justice of the 
27th idem, tracing the disturbances in the country to the .wanton mischief of the 
ome Rulers in prejudiciag the people against the Government and appreciating 

® manner in which Sir Michacl O’Dwyer conducted the administration 1n the 
unjab, but for which, it thinks, the unrest would have spread throughout the 
“ouutry and led to serious consequences. 


In a lengthy leading article complaiaing of ihe | enargger sem of 
The situation ; ., ~ Martial law in the runjub, the Sampat Abhyuaa-a, 
nn oe Suagee oi the 5tl: June, observes :— The sitvation is frightiul, 


Desaveanran, 
Madras, 
29th May 1918, 


SwavesawtraaR, 
Mxdras. 
29th May 1919. 


* Deavinay, 
Madras, 
98th May 1¥19. 


Sawrap 
Anutopava, 


M ysure, 
6th June 1919, 


Vanvak«wrrnan, 
Tanjore, 


' 4th April 1919. 
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arrangements are being made to appeal to the Privy Council and the Parli 
These appeals require ample funds and it is absolutely necessary that the 
sliould be helped with as much money as possible in order to save them trom the 
calamity that has overtaken them. Money contributed for this cause will be only 
money paid for self-defence. Some people consider that a fund, to be called the 
‘Self-Detence Fund’, should be started and every one should be made to contri. 
bute a day’s income every year. It is necessary that all patriots should consider 
over this matter and contribute their mite towards it. For a purpose like this it 
will not be much if the wealthy should pay even a month’s income annually, . . 
Such a fund may be started by the ndian National Congress, having its head. 
quarters at Delhi and branches in every town and village. from the funds thu 
collected, political missionaries snould be maintained with the object of makin 

the people look upon the British Government with infeigned devotion and loyalt 

and of bringing to the notice of the British Parliament the faults of the authorities 
who behave autocratically. We trust that Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and 
all other patriots will bestow consideration on this. Several among the Europeans 
and Eurasians in India violate the British principles of justice with the idea that 
they should be the sole autocratic rulers of India. This will doubtless go against 
them in the longrun. If they attempt to extirpate the Indians and build their 
mansions on the tombs of the latter God will never be pleased with them nor yi] 
such acts be countenanced by British traditions of justice. . . Unless we 
started a ‘Self Defence Fund’ our very existence will bea thing of the past 
The British in England are just and if we point out to them how the British id 
India transgress the British traditions,they will never side with the autocrats. 
The wrongs that are done in India should be made known to the Parliament. 


84. Referring to the strong objection raised by the Germans to the condition 
of the Peace prohibiting the German Missionaries 
from residing in the allied countries, the Dravidan, 
of the 27th May, remarks that the Ecclesiastical authorities may say that, as the 
work of the missionaries is only spreading religion and not taking part in politics, 
there i3 no necessity for excluding them from the allied countries and observes :— 
Only those who view things superficially will say this, and not others. These 
missionaries are attending to political and military matters under the pretext of 
spreading the Christian doctrines and converting the people to Christianity. Iti 
understood that, in Malabar and South Kanara, there is not even one small lane of 
which a photograph has not been taken by them. Further we understand tliat 
the German missionaries and their wives, while talkirg to the people used te 
disparage, very craftily, the British people and the British Government in Indis 
and extol the Germans and their system of administration. Though they cannot 
speak openly against the Government, they are doing secretly what all they can 


Oo, we trust that the allies will take steps to prevert the German missionaries 
from entering their countries. 


39. Reporting the Cotton Committee, which was one of the several committees 

The Cebten Comeniibek formed after the beginning of the war, to have 
recommended that steps should be taken to produc 
in India the euperior kind of cotton required for the mill-owners in Lancashire, 
the Vurlakamtran, of the. 24th April, says :--Glad, though we are, that the cultivs 
tion of cotton in India is to be im proved, we have to ask whether the cotton grows 
here has necessarily to be sentto a foreigen coantry. If, according to the 
recommendations of the Committee, steps are taken to produce the cotton required 
for Lancashire and other places in this country alone, the extent of land undef 
cotton cultivation at present will have to be increased. ‘The Government and the 
farmers should consider whether then the cultivation of food-grains will be 
adequate for the needs of the countrv. If the price of foodstuffs rise high, it ¥! 
lead to several difficulties here. Some may ask why foodstuffs cannot be bought 
at high prices, as cotton would fetch large profits. But it is only European mill 
owners and European merchants that will make large profits by the cultivation 
cotton. Suffering from famine will be the only benefit the Indian will deriré 
Further, the Committee seems to bave recommended the licensing of gianing * 
pressing iavtories. If, in this trade, the restriction of licences is introdu 


ament, 
Indiang 


German Missionaries. 
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J not say that, just as, by the methods of granting licences, tice trade, which 
a till now in the hands of the Indians, is gradually passing Prine a ~ be a 


its way into their 


the Europeans, the major portion of this trade too will fin 
hands. 


96, ‘Referring to the differences between the employees and labourers in 
ssh: tal anee after the war and the demand by the latter 
of higher wages, shorter hours of work and a greater 
hare in the Government of the country, in spite of the argument advanced by 
the leaders there that, as in India and other ape long hours and low wages 
prevail, the compliance with their demands would interfere with the sale of English 
jods in these countries and affect the economic condition of England, the 
Vartakamilran, of the Ist May, writes :—For the increase of a country’s wealth, 
the combined effort of the labourers and the capitalists is necessary and they 
should have a love for one another. Quarrels between them are common in the 
rorld and in India too. But the nature of these quarrels here is different from 
that of the quarrels in America and other places. In the latter countries, the 
labourers and the capitalists belong to the same race and the former have influ- 
ence even in the administration of the country. But in India the majority of the 
capitalists are foreigners who come here solely for earning money and have the 
arrogance of belonging to the ruling race. Asa result of this, the labourers 
suffer indescribable hardships. While the Indian capitalists themselves have no 
influence in the Government, how can the labourers have it? If any one comes 
forward to work for increasing the wages of the labourers, he is said to bea 
political revolutionary and if there is a strike among the labourers, it is attributed 
toagitators. By dint of their influence with the officials, the European capitalists 
succeed in threatening the labourers to resume work. If this is the state of 
affairs, how Can the condition of labourers improve and how can others work for 
their good ? Many European Companies are trying to establish their factories 
in India with the object of making large profits by manufacturing goods here 
alone ata cheap cost. ‘l’his may lead to the increase of our hardships which are 
already unbearable. The labour movement is just now being slowly organised in 
ourcountry. But this alone will not suffice. Good may result only if the Indian 
capitalists also join with the labourers. If the distinction between the labourer and 
the capitalist is dropped and all work conjointly for raising the status of the 
Indian labourer, it is certain that foreigners can /be made to ferget the thought of 
carrying on industries in India for profit. Some may ask whether this is feasible 
but we can prove that itis. As far asthe administration is concerned, both the 
Indian capitalist and the Indian labourer have no voice in it. The foreign 
merchant hates both. His idea is to get as much as possible from them. As the 
condition and ideal of both are the same, it is necessary that both should co-operate 
with each other. , 


37. In an English leader under this heading, the Desabhimant, of the 10th 
cop eae May, makes the following remarks among others :-— 
seman gape srepers of The Government of India issued their report on 
all ndia for the administration of India for the official year 
we 1916-17, a short time ago, it being the first one of 
its kind to be prepared for presentation to Parliament in accordance with the. 
rovisions of the Government of India Act of 1915. . . It is gratifying to find 
tnoted that the part played by the Government and the country in the war is 
me “ which is per 1aps greater and worthier than is generally ascribed to India sd 

From the point of view of the public the inauguration of the Indian 


Velence Foree was the most important measure of the year. The report states 


lat the response to it-was ‘somewhat disappointing’, but the reasons for the. 


‘sappointment are not given. ‘Lhe public .may be aware of them and of the. 
mitations by which in practice the development of the force was hedged in, and 
® need not recapitulate them.here. With respect to officers, efforts were made 
cope with the ever-increasing demand by the establishment of more training 


‘hools and of @.reserve of officers drawn from the European officers of Govern- 


nent and the commercial community and the result in the words of the report 
M. that. “ the Junioz ranks of the administration now probably reached the 


VaRrakamrrman, 
Tanjore, 
let May 1919, 


DrsaBuimati, 
Cuddalore, 
10th May 1919. 
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last degree compatible with rafety and efficiency”. It was on account of this 
apparently and on account of the alleged German designs of an invasion of north. 
western India that the Viceroy subsequently took the momentous step of inviting 


the co-operation of the public in the matter in the Delhi Conference. . | 
Happily the bogey of invasion was speedily dispelled, and we trust that" the 
Government will take steps to increase the Indian element hereafter. . . The 
Mesopotamia muddle with respect to the medical arrangements must still be fresh 
in the minds of our readers. However this extremely salutary lesson seems to 
have been lost upon the Government. No satisfactory provision appears since to 
have been made to meet the demand for trained medical men. On the contrary 
we have seen’the undesirable spectacle of the Government putting a bar on the 
Ayurvedic and Unani systems of medicine through which alone the masses ¢an 
be reached and which want only a little encouragement and organization to do 
their work effectively. . . In the closely allied subject of irrigation many 
grand schemes are mentioned as being under construction or consideration on the 
various provinces, the estimated cost of them ranging from 127 to 990 lahks each. 
This budget has made liberal provision for railways, but the same treatment is 
not meted out to irrigation, possibly because the aforesaid projects are too costly 
to be taken up at once. We trust that next year at least they will pass from the 
stage of consideration to that of actual working. . . By far the most interesting 
portion of the report is that devoted to constitutional reform and political move- 
ments. . . The despatch, just published at Delhi, of the Government of Lord 
Chelmsford on the subject was sent to the Secretary of State towards the end of 
1916 and it is claimed in the report that the consideration of this despatch by the 
Secretary of State led to the now famous announcement by him of the 20th August 
1917 promising the grant of responsible government to India and to his subsequent 
visit to this country to judge for himself how that promise was to be carried out. 
However that may be and whoever may have taken the initiative in this matter, 
the Government of England is committed to that announcement, the people of 
India take their stand upon it as their second Magna Charta, and the world is 
watching how that promise, made at a time when India’s sacrifices in the war 
were fresh and green in the memory, is going to be fulfilled both in spirit and in 
letter. The impression about the sympathy of the Government of Madras to 
certain political movements in the country and of their discouragement of certain 
others may be said to have recently found confirmation in their administration 
report in which Mrs. Besant and the Home Rule League were subjected to strong 
adverse criticism. The same thing is met in the present report issued under the 
directions of Lord Chelmsford. The aim of the Home Rule League is stated to be 
“the attainment of complete self-government for India in the immediate future.” 
It need hardly be said that this is inaccurate, the league regarding this as only its 
ultimate aim and recommending certain intermediate steps as necessary channels 
for its realisation. . . The Congress is mentioned in a regretful tone as being 
dominated by the followers of Mrs. Besant and Mr. Tilak though the moderate 
leaders still retained their strong position in the various Congress Committees. . . 
The final verdict of the Government of India is “as far as the great masses were 
concerned, the year was prosperous and uneventful, and there was no widespread 
political movement or agitation.” The latter part of this sentence contradicts 
previous statement that from Christmas 1916 when “the Congress agreed to 
countenance the propaganda of local Home Rule Leagues and Committees the 
influence of the League in various parts of India increased considerably.” And 
as for prosperity, the masses have not known that elusive thing ever since the 
commencement of the war and consequent dislocation of trade and commerce. 
_ No doubt the hardships were bearable during the first two or three years, but the 
succeeding years were not so easy to get through, and the crux of the problem is felt 
most acutely now some months after.the cessation of the war. The high prices of 
1916 were nothing compared with those now prevailing and they were confined 
to certain commodities only. Profiteering in its worst form as practised to-day 
was not then prevalent, and there was no control by Government of the necessaries 
of life. However it is a thorny problem on which Opinions vary as widely as the 
poles and for which no solution as yet appears to be in sight. Comparatively 


therefore we may endoree the above statement in the report as more or less correct. 
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_ There is a paragraph on social and moral progress, but it contains little 
beyond stating that these belong to the domain of Local Governments, the Central 
Government merely suggesting and ot va policy. There is an encouraging 
remark that “ in the future an increased devo ution of power will consign these 
branches of purely domestic administration still more fully to Local Governments,” 
We trust this 1s @ foretaste of what we may expect in the Reform Scheme. 
Otherwise it may be regarded as only an official .platitude of no particular 
significance. Fivents move s0 quickly nowadays that the subjects referred to in 
the report seem to be mostly out of date. But the lapse of time furnishes a 
clearer perspective from which to view them, and it is easicr to follow the present 
when we are sure of the springs of its origin 1n the past. And we can also better 
understand the deep gulf that imperceptibly forms itself between expectations and 
realisations. | 

88, Referring to a despatch said to have been sent by the Government of 

India on the 5th March 1919 to the Secretary of 

The Goveroment of Indiaand tate on the question of Indian reforms, the 
the reformas. Swadesamitran, ot the 26th May, expresses its surprise 
at Lord Chelmsford not having written a minute of dissent. to the new proposals 
made in this despatch which are different from those made by him in the scheme 
of reforms prepared by him along with Mr. Montagu and detailing the provisions 
in the above despatch about the status of the Minister and the Legislative 
Council, remarks :—According, to this despatch, the Minister will not only have 
no power but will not also have an adequate status. Even the Legislative Council 
will be dissolved if 1t does not act according to the wishes of the Governor, and 


ment itself will be resumed by the Executive Council. Under these circumstances 
it is not clear what powers the Government of India intend to confer on the 
Legislative Council which represents the voters and the Minister who should be 
responsible to them. It is only a Minister who acts according to the words of the 
Governor that will receive a salary. This Governor may be one having no 
experience of the country or he may be led by his Executive Council. Then it may 
be prejudicial to the interests of the country to act on his words. Still, unless the 
Minister listens to the words of the Governor, he may lose his appointment. If 
these proposals are accepted, and political reforms introduced, the object of the 
announcement of the 20th August 1917 cannot be fulfilled. It will also become 
one of the several unfulfilled promises. 

The Swadesamitran, of the 27th May, reverts to this subject and, quoting a 
portion of the dissenting minute of Sir Sankaran Nayar to this despatch, reiterates 
that, according to the proposals of the Government of India therein, the 
Minister and the Legislative Council can continue in office only as long.as they 
act according to the words of the Governor and adds :—If this is to be the kind of 
administration conducted by the Minister and the Legislative Council, they can 
never get under their control other departments. So, the promise of making the 
Government responsible to the people step by step will never be fulfilled. 


Remarking that the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme by itself caused much 
The G dissatisfaction to the Indians, as there was not even 
* overnment of India and 4 speck of responsible government in it, the Desa- 

the reforms. Pp Pp & 
bhaktan, of the 29th May, also refers to the despatch 
of the Government of India dated the 5th March 1919 on the question of reforms 
and observes that a close scrutiny of this despatch makes it clear that the reforms 
have been curtailed to such an extent that the very word ‘reform’ has no mean- 
ing. Itis also of opinion that, according to this despatch, the Governor will 
wield extensive powers and the Ministers will have to sit like statues and act 
according to his pleasure and, quoting a simile from the Amrita Bazaar Patrika in 
this connexion, where a milk-man, who wishes to earn more money by the sule of 
is milk, adds a quantity of water to it before handing it over to his wife and the 
Process of adulteration is carried on faithfully by the wife, the daughter and the 
Vrvant in turn, go much so that, when it reaches the hands of the purchaser, it 


turns out to be water with a white tint, remarks that the Montford reforms too 


have shared the same fate. 


~~ we We Mas 


if, in the new Council, no one is willing to accept the post of Minister, the Depart- - 


SwapEsaMiTEan, 
Madras, 
26th May 1919. 


Sw.DesaMITRAX, 
Ma/ras, 
27th May 1919. 


DEgsABHARETAR, 
Madras, 
29th May 1919. 


Dravida, 
Madras, 
29th May 1919. 


“-RTIRUTTAM, 
Madura, 


Q3ed April 1919. 
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. This paper refers to this subject elsewhere again and observes :—Tt is nite 


‘clear that one andall of the bureaucrats are bent upon making a useless block of 


the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme. Aiter the Secretary of State for India made an 
announcement on the 20th August 1917, the Indians forgot all the bad qualities 
and the mischievous acts of the bureaucrats and were expecting that the Britishers 
would grant reforms liberally. All the hopes of the Indians have now become 
thwarted. Lord Chelmsford has expressed opinions in this despatch which aro 
wholly contrary to his views embodied in the Montagu scheme. Under these 
circumstances, how can the Indians rely upon the assurances of the British ? 


In commenting on the despatch of the Government of India of the 5th 

; March 1919 on reforms, the Dravidan, of the 29th 

The Government of Indiaand fay, reproduces in Tamil the remarks of the Justice 

the reforms. of the 28th idem demurring to the definition of the 

term ‘responsible government’ in the said despatch which corresponds, in the 

eyes of the paper, only with the autocratic rule obtaining in the Native States and 

condemning the system of dual Government upheld by Lord Chelmsford on the 
ground that the country is not yet ripe for such a system. 


89. In a leader under this heading the Sirtiruttam, of the 23rd April, makes 
the following observations among others :—Tho 

resent fallen condition of India is known to the 
whole world. Who is responsible for this? In ancient days several kings ruled 
india and there was no harmony among them. At that juncture, it was our 
people that sought the assistance of the English who had come to India for 
trading purposes. Since then we have, bit by bit, entrusted the country to their 


Who is responsible ? 


protection. Who is responsible for this? Whois again responsible for Indians 


then giving up their learning, religion and industries, entering service under the 
English and bringing about the loss of status to the Indians in several directions ? 
Has not Dr. Ray pointed out that it is the cruelty of the Brahmans and the Code 
of Manu that led to the ruin of the Indian industries? The English, having 
found it difficult to get men from their country for conducting their work, began 
to teach English to the Indians. Taking advantage of this, those whose duty it 
was to impart learning, began to learn English and altogether gave up their 
religious duties. In course of time the number of these purohits that learnt 
English exceeded the number required and, having no chance of getting appoint- 
ments, they posed to work for, public good and liberty and, demanding that 
responsible posts should be given to the Indians, got them. Having secured this, 
they saw that Government service was an easy means of living and insisted on a 
large number of schools and colleges being opened. When they succeeded in 
this object, they obstructed the spread of primary education for fear that others 
would compete with them. Impelled by greed, they wished to enjoy more 
comfort and began to agitate on that account. They sought the aid of the masses 
for this and, to win their favour, abused the Government. When they had 
obtained all that could be got by fair means, they resorted even to foul ones and, 
finding their position dangerous, they betrayed the masses and kept aloof. They 
then joined with the Government and co-operating with them, took seats in 
several committees, made inquiries and gave decisions against the Indians, as 2 
result of which several cruel laws came into existence. Who is responsible for 
this? Have the Government enacted any law without the co-operation of the 
Indians? Is it not a practice among our people to condemn a thing at first, with 
the idea of pleasing the public, and then collude with the Government? Is it 
the Government or India that will sustain a loss on account of the unrest created 


by agitation? Why is this not taken into consideration? ‘The duty of the 


Government is to protect the life and property of the people. Are not protective 
laws necessary fort this? Did we not complain that the Regulation of 1818 and 
the Regulation of 1804 were antiquated laws and that the Government had no 
right to make use of them? So, the Government appointed the Rowlatt 
Committee. Did the Indians then say that the Committee was unnecessary oF 


did they refuse to serve on it? Did the Committee again declare after its 


inquiry that there were no revolutionaries in India? . Are there not in fact such 
revolutionaries in India? Again, when the Rowlatt Bill was passed in spite 


the opposition of the non-official members and a Select Committee was appointed, , 
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hy did the’ Indians take part in ‘it? “Why did not all thé representative” 
we bers then resign their seats in the Legislative Council ? Why did not all of 
we come out as a body when the Bill was being finally considered ? Is it not 

tont that they made a show of eri it but practically helped its passing 
we law? So, who is responsible’ for this Rowlatt Law having come into 
existence ? Who were instrumental, after the Bill was passed, in misrepresenting 
4 to the people and creating discontent in them and in bringing about the death 
of several? Then was started the novel Satyagraha movement. But did all 
great men come forward to practise it? Why did they not? Is it not because 
they saw danger in it? The leaders got off the danger but the people could not. 
Murder and plunder were the result. Are not the Indian leaders the cause of 
these? Why not the Rowlatt Law be applied to them? Finally, has not 
Mr. Gandhi himself stated that he had too much confidence in Salyzgraha and in 
the discretion of the people? So is he not responsible for the mischievous deeds ? 
Nothing can be achieved if the people die by thousands. Some of the leaders 
should venture to lose their life. Such patriots are not available in India. So, 
unless all the patriots join together, put down the unrest, work in constitutional 
ways, spread mass education and strive hard day and night, India will be 
certainly lost. . 


40. Referring to-the Government of India being against the recommendation 
of the Franchise Committee that, in addition to the 
present representatives of the Universities in the 
Provincial Legislative Councils, the new Univer- 
tities to be started at Nagpur, Dacca and other places should also have a 
representative each in these Councils, the Desabhaktan, of the 28th May, says .— 
The argument that the Government of India advance for their opposition to the 
roposal of the Committee is curious! They say that there does not seem to 
any difference between the Fellows of the University and the educated classes 
in general and that the separate representation of the Universities would only 
increase the professionals in the Council and introduce politics even in education. 
They add that they would have no objection to the representation, if the criterion 
for it is education or high culture. We cannot fully understand the logic of the 
Government of India. ‘faking the representatives of Universities in the different 
Provinces now, it will be unwise to say that they bave no interest in education 
or are wanting in culture. Perhaps the Government of India would accept a 
cultured man as the representative of a University, if he stays at home without 
taking up any profession! In expressing their opinion on the report of the 
Fuactions Committee, the Government of India complain that it would lead to 
sachers being guided by politicians. Why should they then deny representation 
)the Universities ? There would be discussions from time to time in the new 
Legislative Councils about those holding responsible positions in the educational 
he and it is very necessary that the latter should send their own representatives 
the Councils, so that they may not be misunderstood. If the Government 
loubt that the representatives of the Universities may be lacking interest in 
ducation or culture, they may rule that the Honorary Fellows should not vote. 
ven such a rule is not necessary now ; for the Universities are very careful in 
hoortng Ordinary and Honorary Fellows. The Government of India are afraid 
hat the representation of the University would -introduce politics in the educa- 
ional field. Is politics such a dangerous thing that good and cultured people 
ould hot interfere in it? Which class of intelligent people will keep away 
om politics ? They think again that this representation would increase the . 
fessionals in the Councils. ‘True it is that, in spite of medical men, teachers 
other professionals having striven hard for the benefit of India, only lawyers 
“upy the major number of seats in the Legislative Councils. Even in the new 
gislative Councils, they will command much influence. Those in Government 
‘vice are precluded from getting into the Council as representatives. So the 
véroment should not decline to accept the assistance which might be rendered 
students by men like Mr. Paranjpe, Dr. Ward and Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar. 
°Tepresentation of the Universities has been widened recently in England. 
‘Ough education is the primary cause of the progress of the country, the 
‘ernment have been bringing it into disrepute in several respects. If the 


‘The Southborough Committees’ 
report. 


Kyvervararntxa, 
Masuli; atam, 
24th May 1419. 
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representation of the Universities is denied, we need not say what Progress 
education will attain. ; 

Referring to the reports of the Reforms Committees, the Kista atrite, 

of the 24th May, writes in its leader to the fu lowing 


effect:—. . . All the changes till now effected 
in the system of administration in India have had for their object the representa. 


‘The Southhorough Committee. 


tion of popular wishes as only a matter of advice and not at all with a view to 


making the Government responsible. . . However good the British Govern. 
ment which has been governing India till now may be, there is absolutely no 
room from a scientific point of view to call it a responsible government, since the 
Government officials are not the representatives of the people and cannct be 
removed from their offices by such representatives. In the Scheme of Reforms 
proposed by Mr. Montagu, it has been clearly indicated that responsibility will be 
introduced into the administration of India. . . There is what is known as 
the Government of India which governs India arbitrarily on behalf of His 
Majesty the King of England. . . According to the Montagu Scheme, some 
changes will be made in the Government of India, but there will be absolutely no 
responsible authority in it. It has been a principle, universally accepted by all 
political reformers, that no amount of reform in the various organs of the body 
politic can be of the least use without an improvement in the head of it. But. 
when Sir James Meston himself who is known to have ample sympathy towards 
popular aspirations, has said that no reforms should be made in the Government 
of India, there is absolutely no hope that our wishes in this respect will be 
fulfilled. The Government of India will, for a long time to come, continue to have 
full absolute power. All the changes which it is now proposed to introduce in it 
only have for their object the enlargement of the elected element in the 
Imperial Legislative Council, and the treatment of the non-official opirion therein 
with greater consideration than at present. . . As regards the Provincial 
Governments, Mr. Montagu is of firm opinion that as the people generally are 
not intelligent enough to exercise their right of voting pruperly, no province can 
be. given full responsible government. When there 1s, thus, no responsibility: 
both in the Central and the Provincial Governments, is the announcement of 
Mr. Montagu promising responsible government to prove fruitless? ‘l’'o avoid 
such a. contingency, Mr. Montagu proposes to make the Provincial Governments 
partly absolute and partly responsible by introducting: the system of what: is 
known as diarchy. ‘There will: be:an Executive Council not responsible to the 
Legislative Council and a Cabinet answerable to the Legislative Coancil. These: 
two will govern the province, and: it is: the duty of the Governor to reconcile 
them both and see that they work without, any hitch. To mix autocracy and’ 
freedom together in one: and the same place is looked upon as dangerous by the 
friends as well as the opponents of reform. Since this-is-a very difficult subject, 
the Southborough Committee has been deputed to inquire:and: report what sub- 
jects may be transferred to the people and what subjeets may be reserved by the 
Government, and also to determine the qualilieations. of voters. 

Next turning to the recommendations of the Committees, the paper observes 
that the system of diarchy is wrong in itself, that’ it would have been well if 
subjscts such as Land: Revenue, Civil Justice, and Legislative Council elections 
had been included in the transferred list, that the objections of the Government 
of India to the transfer of industries and Education, which was recommended by 
the Franchise Committee are based on considerations of partiality for Mancheste 
merchants and of political selfishness respectively, that their hollowness has bee 
well exposed by Sir C. Sankaran Nayar in his minute: of dissent, and that it It 
ridiculous to say that Indians with their world wide renown for learning sliould 
only teach the alphabet as they are not fit to control higher education. 


As regards the division of funds between tne Executive Council and the 
Cabinet, the paper thinks that there is no use of transferring any number o 
subjects without giving the people the control over the exchequer, that the plat 
of the Government of India places the Ministers entirely at the mercy of the 
Executive Council, striking at the very root of responsible goverament, and that 
the method of striking the average of the expenses incurred in.the previous thret 
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gr four years by the several branches of administration. and of distributing the 
funds according to such averages, which has been proposed by Sir UC. Sankaran 
Nayar, is the best in the circumstances. In conclusion, it says that the Indian 
doputations in England should endeavour to press this view on the British public. 


41, The Desabhaktan, of the 28th May, writes:—The Indian merchants are- 
sustaining much loss on account of the existing 
difficulties in the matter of exchange. The value 
ofa rupee has risen from 16 pence to 18 pence on account of the war. By this, 
the Indian merchants who are engaged in exporting business have to incur a losx 
A Comittee has therefore been appointed by the Secretary of State to inquire 
about this matter and make a report. Though committees of inqviry are formed: 
with good intention, still as far as the Indians are concerned, they do not eens 
to be in any way beneficial. So, there is no room to think that much good will 
result from the Currency Committee too. 


The Indian Currency Committee. 


Drsaswaxtan, 
Madras, 


42. The Swadesamtiran, of the 28th May, writes:—The Chief Presidency S~+>esawrus, 


The liberty of the Press. Swadesamitran Press should furnish a security of 
Rs. 2,000. Several newspapers rendering service to the country have been 
ordered to deposit security and the securities already depcsited by many have: 
been forfeited and orders issued demanding fresh securities from them. So the: 
Government thought perhaps that it would not do for the Press of the Swadesa- 
mitran, which has been, agreeably to its name, serving the country as much as: 

sible for the last 39 years, to remain without furnishing security. Our only 
consolation at this juncture should be the words of a famous vernacular paper iw 
Northern India that this order of the Government is a certificate of merit for’us. 
It was in response to a prayer of our vakils, that a number of points connected 
with the action taken by the Governments in India under the Press Act were. 
awaiting decision at the hands of the Privy Council in the Mew Jnadia appeal and’ 
that the case should therefore be adjourned till that appeal was decided, that the 
Magistrate agreed todoso. It is not yet known how the Privy Council has disposed 
of these points and the Magistrate has not stated again whiat necessity or urgency 
there has arisen to pass final orders in our case at this juncture. It has not beew 
pointed out by the authorities that we have published any matter since the 1Gth 
Apul 1919 contrary to the undertaking given by us on that day. <A Pulice officer, 
who was present at the Court to-day, seems to have attempted tv explain the haste: 
with which final orders were passed in our case, by the statement that, if our Press: 
is left without any security on the mere declaration that it would not publish any 
offensive matter, it may lead to other Presses committing mistakes. We do not. 
understand this argument. Has auy other Press published any offensive matter: 
and, ifso, are we responsible for it ?) Even in our own publications, there is nothing’ 
objectionable and though we were prepared to prove this, the Magistrate would not: 


lear us and insisted on our depositing security. This vain objection can never , 


rive 


shake our adoption of the Salyagrahka privuciple in obedience to Mr. Gandhi. The: 
Press Act empowers a Magistrate to demand security and he is bound to obey the: 
orders of Government in his executive capacity. We do not know whether it 18;. 
in obedience to the Government in this capacity or in the exercise of his discretion 
under the impression that the Act gives him certain powers which are not subject 
to the scrutiny of apy superior authority such as the High Court or the Govern 
ment, that the Magistrate has now imposed a security on us. We are bound, 
wever, to assert definitely that we need not pay security as an atonement for 
any offence we have committed. Presses and newspapers are continuing to 
render service to the country subject to all these hardships. Ifthe authorities: 
like, they can forfeit their liberty. Such a forfeiture affects the public even more: 
than the papers, as the latter are working only for preserving the privileges of 
the public and acquiring them new ones. The political knowledge now possessed 
"the people of the Tuinil land is sufficient testimony to the fact that, ever since 
this paper wus started, the late Mr. G. Subrahmana Ayyar was working only 
for public good and even those now conducting the paper are. following only his- 
example. They have decided to continue their: work, standing by. truth. and 
‘Without relaxing their enthusiasm, whatever may, happen. In the case. of the 


‘ 


Magistrate has to-day passed final orders that the: ath May 1919. 
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Hindu Neéan the Magistrate said on the first day that security was demanded: 
from it on account of the appearance of one objectionable article in it. The 
editor expressed his regret for it in writing and when on that, the Magistrate 
warned him and adjourned the case, the matter was deemed to have heen final] 

disposed of. Nevertheless the Magistrate has ordered to-day that even that 
paper should deposit a security. If the authorities proceed like this, which paper 
can expect to do any public work ? sean 


Observing that it is only people of a brutish nature that will be ready to 
destroy the liberty of one and expressing its surprise at the existence in the world 
of some who are for restricting the liberty of beings, even after lakhs of men 
have given up their life fur the sake of that liberty, the Desabhakian, of the 29th 
May, remarks that a country’s liberty depends upon the newspapers circulated 
therein and says :—Need we detail the number of newspapers that have fallen 
a prey to the Press Act ever since Lord Chelmsford assumed the seat of the 
Viceroy ? Almost every day, a newspaper is losing its liberty. The liberty of 
India, that is ruled by the British, who, loving liberty, have fought for it and are 
almost embodiments of it, may be judged by the extent of liberty enjoyed by 
the newspapers conducted by true Indians. It is ten years since the Press Act 
was enacted. When it came into existence, it was playing like a child, Then 
it indulged in the frolics of a boy. Now it has attained its youth and, carryin 
arms, is waging a great war on liberty. It is not known when it will get old al 
become extinct. Our readers are aware of the free application of the Press Act 
in Madras for the last two weeks. When even the Hindu, which eminently 
possesses all the qualities of 2 newspaper, has paid a security of Rs. 2,000, need 
the sway of the Press Act be pescribed in detail? The goddess of the Press 
Act has visited even the Swadesamitran press, which is mild in tone and has 
the glory of having rendered service to the Tamil country for the last thirty- 
nine years. It is no exaggeration to say that the editors of these papers 
are fit to occupy the position of a Provincial Governor or even that of the 
Viceroy. Both of them are legal experts and are capable of weighing their ideas 
and words before putting them down in writing. Even the presses connected 
with these papers have provoked the ire of the bureaucratic deity! Alas!! It 
is very difficult to conduct papers subject to the Press Act. This Act is dancing 
in consonance with the attitude of the bureaucrats. The will of the bureaucrats 
is itself probably the Press Act! Many papers are being conducted contrary to 
the provisions of the Press Act. As they offer oblations to the bureaucratic 
deity, it does not grow angry with them. The Hindu and the Swadesamiiran 
do not know the mantras wherewith to worship that deity. We trust they will 
not learn them hereafter too. The regimé ot Lord Willingdon’s Government 
that has made the two papers, which have fora long time been fostering the 
Tamil world, pay security is a grand one indeed! Lord Willingdon! We 
adopted the Hindu as a model paper. You have subjected that too to the Press 
Act. Which paper shall we hereafter take as model? We request you to 
conduct a model paper for our guidance. We are very anxious to give our 
opinion on your paper. O patriots! heroes, that wage the war of liberty !! 
Have you witnessed or heard of the condition of the papers that wage such a 
war? The destruction of the liberty of the Press is the destruction of your own 
liberty. Be ready to undergo hardship for the sake of liberty. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 2nd and 8rd June, publishes the eater 4 

| of public meetings held in Madura, ‘I'richinopoly, 

wr sass sa Salem, Negapatam, Tanjore and Conjeeveram to 

condemn the action of the Government in the case of the Hindu, Swadesamitran 

and other papers, while the Desabhaktan, of the same dates, reproduce the above 
proceedings in the case of the meetings in the first four places. 


The Desabhakian, and the Swadesamitran of the 20th May, reproduce in 


The liberty of the Press. Tamil a letter written by Doctor Subrahmanys 
Ayyar to the Press on the precarious condition 1D 
which the Indian Press is placed, in which he exhorts the people to take steps to 
safeguard its liberty by securing the repeal of the Press Act. | 


Referring to this letter the Desabhakian, of the 30th. May, observes :—The 
bureaucrats have now begun to crush the Indian newspapers, especially the 
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gernacular ones, by means of repressive measures. The authorities will do 
whatever they please with the strength of their power. But the question has 
arisen whether the Indian newspapers, chiefly the vernacular ones, should live or 
not. It is only newspapers that will protect the rights of the people, inform the 
guthorities of defects and create union and amity between the rulers and the ruled. 
Hence, it need not be said that the safety of the vernacular papers is the safety. of 
the people. It is only those nations that save the papers of their countries from 
danger that will be applauded by the world. 

The Hindu Nesan, of the 31st May, also reproduces in Tamil the letter of 
Doctor Subrahmanya Ayyar referred to above. 


43. The Swadesamitran, of the 23rd May, publishes a lecture said to have 
‘ation tadustilee been delivered on the 20th idem at Kumbakiénam 
— ; by sister Balambal on this subject in the course of 
ghich she is reported to have stated that the deterioration of India in commerce, 
iculture and industries is due to the East ' India Company and the several laws 
enacted by the Government from time to time favourable to the westerns and 
rejudicial to the interests of India and that the Swadeshi vow started b 
r. Gandhi should be observed by all asthe only way of improving the indigenous 
industries, the members of the Legislative Council adopting it in the Council even 


by transgressing the rules, so as to help indigenous industries and curb the 
influence of foreign industries. : 


44, In the course of a leader under this heading, the Vesabhakian, of the 30th 

A body without life May, observes that the recommendations of the 
iit | Government of India regarding the proposed reforms 

are derogatory to their own name and fame and, remarking that the privileges 
now demanded by the Indians are not new to them, adds:--The fact that the 
Indians who are now occupying a few kigh positions are discharging their duties 
roperly is itself sufficient testimony to the administrative capacity of the Indians 
inthe past. India has nothing to learn anew; sho has only tv bring back to 
her mind what she knew in aycient days. ‘I'he Government of India have decided 
to curtail even the Montford reforms and that is why even those who stood by 
the side of the Government and supported the reforms are now dissatisfied with 
these reforms. ‘The most important of the recommendations of the Government 
of India in connexion with the reforms is that concerning finance. The power 
of considering the budget, which was conferred on the Legislative Councils by 
the Indian Councils Act of 1892, was taken away by the Minto-Morley reforms 
and the present scheme too does not restore this power, in spite of the Indian 
National Congress having prayed for it all these years.. The scheme very cleverly 
provides for the budget being placed before the Legislative Council for approval 
and for its suggestions being acted upon, though the power of sanctioning any 
amount of expenditure is left to the Governor. What is the use of presenting the 
budget to the Legislative Council? When the Governor is given unrestricted 
powers in the matter of finance, what right can the people have init? The 
money intended for expenditure on the transierred subjects will be available only 
from the balance left after meeting the expenditure incurred on the reserved ones. 
nsidering that the transferred subjects will, be under the control of the Indian 
representatives, while the reserved ones will be under that of the Goverament 
oficials, much need not be said as to what attention the authorities will bestow 
on the transferred subjects. . According to the Southborough report and the 
proposals of the {Government of India, the Indian people will have no power 
whatever in determining the amounts spent for them. Even in the matter of 
vevylng taxes, neither the ministers nor the Legislative Councils have any real 
wer. It is completely in the hands of the Governor and his Executive Council. 


Hrvpvu Nesan, 
Madras, 
31st May 1919, 


Swapesauitnan, 
Madras, 


DesaBHartTa®, 
Mudras, 
80th May 1919. 


if these recommendations are given effect to, India would remain where she was — 


forty years back. No reforms will benefit the p ople without fiscal responsibility. 
Q fino, reforms without such responsibility will resemble a body without life. 


45. Referring to the reasons adduced by the Hon’ble Mr. 8. B. Wood in the 


| , Legislative Council against the prohibition of the 
dis htt of oilseeds from bein arg oil-seeds from this Presidency as suggested 
r iby the Hon'ble Mr. T. Ranga Achariyar, the 


VARTAwAMITRAy, 
Tanjore, 
17th April 1919. 


GwapteaMiTRan, 
Madras, 
30th May 1919, 
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Vartakamitran, of the 17th April, 1 :—His first argument was that people 
referred to use kerosene oil for their lamps. But this is because indigenous oils 
have gone up very much in price on account of the export. of oil-seeds and also the 
foreign competition therefor and kerosene oil is comparatively cheap. If the oil. 
seeds remain ir the country and an industry started for extracting oil from the 
seeds, it will afford a means of livelihood to lakhs of people, and the price of the 
indigenous oils will also go down. ‘There will again be no scarcity of fodder for 
the cattle. Secondly he said that, if the export of the oil-seeds was to be 
prevented, the Government of India should do it in consultation with the allied 
countries. ‘The reason for this is not clear. Why should the allied countries be 
consulted, as regards the improvement of Indian industries and the ‘mercantile 
processes, when they do not consult the Government of India in matters relatip 
to their trade? Even the Colonies like Australia and Canada, which form part of 
the Empire, do not change their methods of trade in accordance with the 
convenience or otherwise of India. While all these are keen upon their own 
interests, is it just to expect India alone to care for the happiness or misery of 
others? This is the type of the responsibility which the bureaucrats evince ip 
regard to India. Mr. Wood stated that it was wrong to prevent the export of 
oil-seeds, when the necessary adjuncts for carrying on the oil-extracting industry 
here could not be had, such as machinery and experienced workmen. But who 
is the cause for these defects? England, Germany, America and Japan offer 
sufficient testimony to the fact that in no country have industries been established 
and trade improved without the help and enthusiasm of the Government. Even 
as England relies upon the raw products of India, why should not India utilize 
the machinery of England? Why cannot the major portion of 230 lakhs of rupees, 
which the Imperial Government have at present set apart for the improvement of 
railways, be utilized in purchasing machinery for starting industries ? It is said 
that, for the improvement of trade, railways should be increased. How can trade 
be improved if there are no industrial factories inthe country ? Instead of taking 
trouble to give a circumlocutory reply, it would have been better if the bureau- 


crats had plainly stated that India should attend only to the production of raw 
materials and export them. | 


46. Adverting to the observations made by Mr. Montagu in introducing the 


Indian Budget in the House of Commons, the 
Swadesamitran, of the 3th May, feels grateful to 
him for having referred to the way in which the 
Indians were badly treated in the Colonies in spite of India occupying an equal 
position with those Colonies in the Peace Conference and says:—It cannot, 
however, be expected that the Colonies will mind. such polite words and treat 


Mr. Montagu on Indian 


questions. 


_ Indians with respect and as British subjects. Unless steps are taken to inculcate 


to the white races in the Colonies a true feeling of brotherhood, it is impossible 
for them to treat others equally. The statement of Mr. Montagu about the 
Rowlatt Law shows that he does not seem to have understood the opposition of 
the Inilians. No Indian objects to revolutionary agitators being rooted out 
completely. The Indians take exception only to the provision in the said law 
that one can be presumed to be an offender, before his offence is proved in the 
usual course, and, being deprived of all the facilities and privileges of an accused 
in an ordinary trial, be tried in a novel manner. ‘I'he basis for the Government 
to presume one to be connected with a movement to subvert Government and to 
subject him to a trial under this law is only the report of the secret Police. 
Hence if these secret Police make a report against a person, the Rowlatt Law will 
at once be applied to him. From Reuter’s telegrams it is not clear that 
Mr. Montagu has offered any explanation for this danger in the Rowlatt Law. 
Mr. Montagu’s statement again that the law will be applied only to tose who work 
for the subversion of the Government cannot be relied upon by us, seeing that the 
Detence of India Act was applied to Mahatma Gandhi who is neither a German 
nor a bomb-throwing wretch. The action against Mr. Gandhi naturally raises the 
jear that some officials may apply the Rowlatt Law also to political agitators. 
It is regrettable that, without answering any of these objections, Mr. Montagu 
should have supported the obstinate enactment of a law opposed by the whole of 
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India. His concluding words about the reforms too will cause a great disappoint- 
ment to the Indians. He announced that a Lill based on his reform proposals 
would be introduced in the Parliament in June next and that a Parliamentary 
Committee of both the Houses would be formed to consider the Bill, take evidence 
‘, connexion with the proposals therein and suggest any modifications or fresh 

roposals, if necessary. ‘his Committee will consist of an equal number of 
members from both the Houses. In selecting the members from the House of 
Lords, naturally preference would be given to those who have had experience in 
India and there are good many members of the House who were Viceroys, 
Commanders-in-Chief and Provincial Governors in India, many of whom will 
therefore get into the Committee. We need not say how much sympathy these 
will have in. delegating power to the Indians. When members are selected from 
the House of Commons, members to represent the several parties therein will have 
to be chosen equally and eventually the Committee will contain only very few 
that have a real interest in India. Coming to those who will give evidence 
before the Committee, there are hundreds-of persons in England who have retired 
from service in India or who have returned home after making a mint of money 
by trade in India. All of them will offer to give evidence claiming thirty and 
forty years’ experience of India. The Indians tvo are going over to England 
with great trouble. ‘Before all of them reach England, the Committee may be 
formed and the witnesses also marked out. Even if all these should be taken as 
witnesses, they cannot claim any administrative experience. The result of the 
institution of the Parliamentary Committee will, therefore, be that many who 
have no sympathy with the aspirations of the Indians will join together and 
inquiring many, whose attitude agrees with theirs, decide the administrative 
reforms in India. There are not sufficient grounds to believe that, in that case, 
the task undertaken by Mr. Montagu will be completed in the manner proposed 
by him. ‘here may be inordinate delay and the whole thing will become stale, 
If Mr. Montagu wishes to have his proposals carried out, he should not adopt this 
method. Our friends know that we do not applaud his scheme. But we wish to 
refer here only to the doubt whether there is no chance, according to the present 

lan, of even that scheme being passed. If the British C&binet desire to do 
justice to India, the right course will only be to consult some of the leading men 


among the Indians now in England as to how the administration can be reformed | 


in pursuance of the announcement of the 20th August and the principle of self- 
determination and come to a conclusion. 


47. In the course of a long contribution by a correspondent to the 

Sir C. Sankaran Nayar’s resig- Disabhakian, of the 30th May, the following obser- 
nn iy vations find place among others: —It is because the 
: bureaucrats were and are in a majority, our people 

do not succeed either in the Legislative or the Executive Council. ‘The Black 
Bills and the Martial Law in the Punjab wounded the feelings of our Indian 
brethren on these councils and five of them who had not the heart to proceed on 
lines contrary to truth resigned their seats. Of these really great men, Sir 
Sankaran Nayar is one. Ile is a great patriot and a friend of the Congress. Le 
has worked much for the advancement ot the country. Though the country dues 
not really expect his resiznation, it is certain that his minute of dissent is 
welcomed by it. His resignation at present will certainly be a great loss to the 
country, as one who can explain to the Government of India the true condition 
of the country and mend their actions a little is coming out. But itis again 
highly profitable in another direction. It is certain that his resignation as well 
as that of the members of the Legislative Council will reach the ears of the 
friends of the Empire in England and of the authorities there. When they learn 


~ they will easily know the merits of the administration uf the Government of 
ndia. 


The Kistnapatrika, of the 24th May, has the following note on the 


| 2 te oO. Bhog" oer 
i 0 Gente Waris’ reported resignation of Sir UC. Sankaran Nayar :— 


resizn: tion. . . « If this rumour is true, the name of Sir 


old alike. C. Sankaran Nayar will be praised by young and 


In connexion with the Rowlatt Act, every one was asking why he. 


Krermavarerma, 
Masulipatum, 
24th May 1919. 
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did not resign and why he was silent with regard to the Punjab. disturbances. 
Which patrivt can afford to be silent about the severe measures adopted in thie 
Punjab in the name of martial law? Sir Sankaran Nayar has discharged hig 
duty at the present juncture. 


The Hitakarini, of the 25th May, says:—Sir C. Sankaran Nayar has ip 

some matters affecting the weliare of the people 
taken the side of the Government by virtue of his 
office. . But the present event shows how this great man’s soul was smarting then, 
We see the true spirit of Sir C. Sankaran Nayar when we read his remarks on the 
report of Southborough’s Committee and when he has resigned his office on 
account of disagreement with the Government in the matter of martial law introduced 
in the Punjab. There ismore meaning in one official member resigning his office 
than in many non-official members resigning theirs. We are most glad to hear 
that he is going to England. When a man like Sir C. Sankaran Nayar, who is 
fully acquainted with both the people and the Government, works for the salva- 
tion of India, we need have no doubt about the result... The whole of India is 
praising Sir C. Sankaran Nayar for his liberal spirit. It is to be surwised that 
he kept silent when the Rowlatt Bill was passed in order to criticise the political 
reforms, publish his own opinion, and serve the motherland and the Government, 


In an article applauding Sir Sankaran Nayar for his note of dissent on 
the Reform scheme and his rumoured resignation, 
the Sampad Abhyuaaya, of the 31st May, writes :— 
When men in authority swerve from the path of rectitude it is the prime duty of 
the public to bring them back to the right path. Do not several suffer for the 
sins of one man? If the Government of India should commit acts opposed to 
British principles of justice and if all the members of the Council should acquiesce 
in them those proposals would be enforced in the country. ‘There will then be no 


Sir C. Sankaran Nayar. 


Sir Sankaran Nayar’s resigpation. 


scope for amendments and the people will suffer. Not only the Viceroy but all the 


Members of this Council will be responsible for this. In case the Parliament 
should impeach His Excellency, Lord Chelmsford, just as it had done Warren 
Hastings, be might plead that the Executive Council Members and the Legislative 
Council Members *were all responsible for it along with him. If he should be 
punished, all the rest also would have to be punished. Sir Sankaran Nayar 


realised this responsibility and resigned his membership. 


Adverting to Sir Sankaran Nayar’s resignation of his membership e “1 
: . Imperial Executive Council, the Malayah, of the 
ne (i. Rponanee Maper. ath May, writes :—How could a just ‘eatelat like 
Sir Sankaran Nayar bear the sight of his countrymen being illegally subjected to 
the kicks of the mad elephant of the Martial Law? . . . It was when the 
Government of India had to express an opinion on the reforms that the secret of 
the Englishmen came out. Ifagreat man like Sir Sankaran Nayar had not boldly 
recorded his opinion, the views of the Viceroy would have been accepted as gospel 
truth by the Parliament. His resignation after openly expressing his own opinion 
is very commendable. It marks the dawn of our good fortune that Mother 
Bharata can have the consolation of having at least one heroic son, who has the 
courage of his convictions and would stand for them, at this juncture when 
patronage is most powerful. May Sir ©. Sankaran Nayar become the leader of 
his brethren as before, and be able to get them redress for their grievances. 


The Kerala Sunchari, of the 28th May, receives the report of Sir ¢. 


_c co _ Sankaran Nayar’s resignation with mixed feelings 
resi = ation ankaran Nayar’s __ gratification in that the able, wise Malayali leader 
weal has not in the least surrendered his natural 


‘independence and self-respect, and regret that such a one as he has had to sever 


‘his connexion with the exalted post in which he was advising the Government 
of India. His dissenting minute evinced his dissatisfaction with the present 
system of administration, his love for the mother land, his independence of view 
and his desire to see India knit ever closer and closer to the British throne by 


the beneficenee of British administration in India The paper refers to the 
‘suggestion that the resignation was due to Sir Sankaran Nayar’s disapproval of 
the introduction:of martial law in the Punjab and observes thut the unfortunsat 
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resignations (including those of the Legislative Council) have served to show 


both here and in England that all is not well with the Government of India in 
respect of their relationship with Indian members and in respect of some.matters — 
of policy which cause such straining of relationship. . - The article rejoices 
+n conclusion that by his resignation Sir Sankaran Nayar will have secured greater 
freedom to achieve great things for his motherland. 


The Qaumi feport, of the 25th May, in commenting on the method of 


communicating official and semi-official information 
writes :—Sometimes the communication of the 
official and semi-official news, far from being 
interesting assumes a disagreeable aspect, and it is amazing that such an irritating 
method of dissiminating news should exist ina civilized country. ‘The rumour 
has been afloat for the last fifteen days that Sir Sankaran Nayar has resigned, 
but official or svmi-official information has not been forthcoming to contradict 
or confirm it. 

The Associated Press of the day before yesterday writes ‘There is a 
persistent rumour that Sir Sankaran Nayar has resigned.’ Another communi- 


gir Sankaran Nayar’s resig- 
nation. 


cation received, announces ‘It appears Sir Sankaran Nayar has resigned’ We 


do not understand the necessity for the concealment of an obvious fact. Although 
both pieces of information have come from Simia heights, there is doubt about 
the truth of the report. ‘The Government does not wish to reveal the secret, nor 
does the Asso¢iated Press desire to give publicity to it. The words, however, 
carry conviction. | 

In this connexion certain contemporaries, instead of ascertaining the facts as 
to whv Sir Sankaran Nayar has resigned his office, or whether he or the Govern- 
ment is responsible for this ms eases and what is the remedy for the calamity, 
viz., that people are appointed members of the Government of India Council, and 
then they resign office and the Government are not concerned about it. These 
papers are prepared to mention the name of Sir Sankaran Nayar’s successor. 
[he Hindu Sabah [sic] in its issue of the 15th idem had, in connexion with this 
rumour, suggested the name of Mr. Rajagapala Achan, a Member of the Council 
of the Madras Government as being fit for the post. The Aindu also concurs in 
the view and writes that Mr. Rajagopaia Achari is the most suitable person for 
reaction. In that connexion some people are hoping that if Mr. Rajagopala 
Achari should be sent from Madras to succeed Sir Sankaran Nayar, his place may 
be filled by Mr. Aziz-ud-din so as to ensure continuity of connexion. 

If the Government wishes to fulfil these hopes it may do so with pleasure, 
but public opinion will always be against it and on account of weakness the 
responsibility of the Government will be greatly increased. The choice for the 
new appointments is not limited either with Mr. Rajagopala Achari or Mr. 
Aziz-ud-din, and the gentlemen who are counting their last days of service, can 
go undoing their work enthusiastically during the period of reform. No doubt 
they are loyal; but the country hardly requires such loyalists who regard their 
connexion with the service as a means to the attainment of their own ends. Their 
opinions have come to light during the time of the discussion on reforms, but it is 
doubted whether they would frankly participate inthe carrying out of the reforms 


that may be opposed to their views. We have no objection, .huwever, either to 


Mr. Rajagopala Achari or Mr. Aziz-ud-din’s appointment for, when we have to 
put up with certain European members, it is not difficult to put up with these also. 


But the question is how long will the Government hesitate to make appoint- 
ments which would be popular. 


48. The Desabhakian, of the 80th May, writes :—The information Ss bie 2 
rage or Os Bea aa schools, about a special justice known as the Britis 

1s thie British justice P justice in India. is still fresh in memory. But 
from the mischievous acts of the bureaucrats and the high-handed way in which 
they administer justice in practice, we have to doubt whether that British justice 
would fly away from India and be supplanted by some other justice. Officials 
who have no idea of justice are increasing in number under the British 
overnment. Thesetry to please their superiors by exercising authority and 
ministering justice beyond all bounds, An eminent Englishman condemns the 
action of the authorities in Calcutta in punishing six persons as the ringleaders in 


Qavumt Rerorr, 
Madras, 
25th May 1919, 


Dusannaxran, 
Madras, 
80th May 1919. 


DesanusxtaD, - 


Mudras, 


$0th May 1919. — 


Swavrsawrrean, 
Madras, 
3let May 1919. 
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‘the recent strike there. He characterises this action as bringing discredit op 
_ British justice. He need not at all be surprised at this. The poor are clamoyp. 


ing for food. There is none to care for them, console them or show them q 
means of livelihood. Is it British justice then to punish workmen if they strike 
work on account of the insufficiency of their pay ? The Presidency Postmaster of 
Caleutta draws more than Rs. 1,000 a month. He does not see that the postmen 
to» are men like himself. What difficuity is there for those who draw salaries h 
hundreds out of the taxes paid by the Indians? What if rice sells even at the 
rate of one-fourth measure per rupee? Itis only the poor who suffer great 
hardship. It is certain that the mischievous acts of those who do not understand 
the hardship of the poor will only do harm and no good tothe British Empire, 
The bureaucrats frequently proclaim that they are governing India only to 
rotect the poor. The result of their government 1s plainly that the Indians are 
gradually becoming poor and denativnalized. As Sir Sankaran Nayar has stated 
in his minute of dissent, it is certain that India will not advance under the 
bureaucrats. If the British Government should continue in India for a long time, 
we request the bureaucrats to understand the poverty of the Indians and exercise 
their judicial and executive authority in a sympathetic spirit. If the authorities 
realize that poverty is the birthplace of anarchism and attempt to get rid of the 
poverty of the people, British rule will continue with glory and its justice will be 


extolled by all. 


49. Adverting to the warning given by Sir VD. KE. Wacha that there would 
soon be a greater scarcity of cloth than what was 

Seareity of cloth. felt last year, the Desabhakian, of the 30th May, 
observes :—The indifference of the Government to this matter till now is 


| reprehensible. Our friends are aware that lamentable events occurred ina several 


places last year on account of the scarcity of cloth. ‘Those, who were under the 


impression that, as the war has ended, such a difficulty would not occur again, 


will be depressed by this news. 


50 Referring to a contribution by Mr. Norton to the Locker-onz on the present 
situation, and remarking that it will be mutually 
beneficial to the Government and the people if 
attention is paid to his words based on his long experience of Indian affairs, the 


The present situation. 


 Swadesamitran, of the 31st May, quotes his observations about the Rowlatt Law 


and savs:— What explanation has Mr. Montagu who spoke in favour of this law 
in Parliament, to offer for the remarks of Mr. Norton that it is a wrong impression 
that the people will become loyal if the protection given to offenders is removed. 
Mr. Norton has a great experience in law, in the procedure of the courts and in 


‘the hard position of the accused. Would the Government issue a pamphlet 


answering his objections and distribute them house to house? Mr. Norton again 
questions the propriety of efficient defence having been denied to the several. 
ersonus accused under Martial law in the Punjab and suggests that an appeal 
should be made to the Parliament in the case of the editor of the Zrobune. 
Subsequent to Mr. Norton’s writing this, this editor has been convicted and 


- sentenced to a severe punishment by the Martial Law Commisgion. It cannot be 


said that he was afforded the necessary facilities for proving his innocence. If, 
in consideration of this, the sentence of the Martial Law Commission against him 
is cancelled, and he is again brought for trial before an ordinary court of law and 
afforded the conveniences necessary for his defence, it will prevent the confidence 
of the people in the British administration of justice from waning. 


The Desabhaktan, of the 31st May, writes:—Many think that the severity 
of repression 1s now at its highest in India. It is usuai.for the bureaucrats to 
resort to repression when granting reforms. This is but an old lesson. But the 
intensity of repression depends upon the times and upon the wisdom, character 
and conduct of those that apply it. However cruel may be the laws thut are 
passed, if those who apply them realize what civilization is, there will be no harm 
to the public on account of such laws. Repressive measures were resorted to in 
the time of Lord Minto and are resorted to even now during the regimé of Lord 
Chelmsford. In the time of Lord Minto, Sir Michael O’Dwyer. was not the 


7 Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, Lord Willingdon was not the Governor of 
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Madras and Lord Ronaldshay was not the Governor of Bengal. These great men 


have the fortune of conducting administration in India'now. Lord Chelmsford is . 


indeed more fortunate than Lord Minto. Who can describe the fortune of Lord 
Chelmsford, who had as his first disciple Sir Michael O’ Dwyer that boldly intro- 
‘duced Martial law ? Christ has said that he was born in the world for the sake of 
sinners. Would he throw Sir Michel O’Dwyer. the sinner of sinners, into the 
sternal hell? Sir Michael should certainly answer before (iod for the consequences 
of the Martial law he introduced. Even Lord Chelmsford, who kept quiet without 
condemning his action, will not escape the trial. Though Lord Willingdon who 
has the fortune of governing this Presidency at present, has not introduced Martial 
law like Sir Michael O’Dwyer, he will probably resort very freely to other 
repressive methods. Though it is hardly three months since Lord Willingdon 
Janded in Madras, he has evinced his antipathy for three papers within this period. 


Tt is not known what more he will do. [Lf he should mix with the popular leaders - 


and conduct the administration with love he will be highly esteemed by all. 
We entreat him to act justly so as not to disturb the peaceful condition of this 
Presidency. If he should on the other hand favour the adoption of repressive 
measures, and act cruelly, his administration will certainly prove to be a useless one. 
Let Lord Willingdon note that repressive measures will make the hearts of the 
eople shoot forth into flames like the sacrificial fire, which none can extinguish. 
Let him know that Bengal and the. Punjab which were quite peaceful bave been 
converted into an abode of agitation by the foolish acts of Lord Curzon and Sir 
Michael O’!)wyer. Let him understand tie condition of the country and act 
upon the suggestions we make from time tu time. Let him realize that our ideal 
is self-government under the British rule. © people of the Tamil country! 
advance like valiant heroes. Where is your wisdom, valour, truth and undaunted 
nature? Does the Rowlatt Law terrify you? Are you afraid of the actions :of 
Sir Michael? Are you watching the attitude of the new Governor? Thie depar- 
ture of the old Governor and the arrival of the new Governor will not affect our 
position in any way.- The administrative machinery is whirling round always 
in the same manner. LBestow attention, not on the movements of Governors, 
but on the changes in the system of administration. Continue agitating till you 
getaform of government responsible to the people. Put down the repressive 
measures of the bureaucrats by means of passive resistance. ‘Try to revive again 
and again the newspapers that become victims to the Press Act. Give up the old 
habits of lecturing frum platfurms. Agitate within constitutional limits. Observe 
the swadesht vow. Come and array yourselves in the battle front of home rule. 
Let us resume our lawful struggle. Do not care for the retorms to be obtained as 
a result of the previous struggle. Agitate hereafter to obtain complete responsible 
goverament. Do not be anxious about what is to come immediately, but strive 
with zeal to regulate your future. Wake up! Wake up!! 


Ina leader dwelling on the present situation, the Lokopakari, of the 26th 
May, makes the following observations among 
as others :-- Whatever may be the causes of the recent 
disturbances in the Punjab and the Afghan war, symptonis of unrest are perceiv- 
able in the country and the Government are adopting very severe repressive 
Measures to put it down. However, the action of the Government in treating 
hewspapers and popular leaders as they like will create a feeling of disgust in 
the people. If the authorities would begin to act in accordance with the words 
Ol the people and their leaders, all signs of unrest will completely disappear. It 


The present situation. 


/(S necessary that the authorities in the Punjab should note the unanimous opinion — 


- of the popular leaders that the introduction of martial law there is wrong and 
-BlVe satisfaction to the people by acting on that opinion. The report of the 
uthborough: Committees does not answer the popular expectations and affects 
the rights of the people. The recommendation of the committee that education 
and industries ts 
‘Spproved by Sir Sankaran Nayar, is opposed by the Government of India. The 
alm of the authorities should be to improve the condition of India. But when 
| at good is intended to be done to India, the authorities begin to act prejudicially 
her interest forgetting that India should be governed for the Indians. If the 


nush Parliament examines the Indian Reform Bill with the object of: uplifting | 


7 . 


uld be under the control of the Indian Ministers, though © 


Loxorsxant, 
Madras, 
26th May 1919. 
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India, she will be benefited. We expect that the British Parliament will act in. 
consonance with the new thirst for liberty which has appeared in the world. 


1. In appealing to the people to celebrate the King-Emperor’s birth 

’ sai ‘ reall, the Desabhakian, of the ond June, i 
The King-Emperor’s birthday. Among all the kingdoms now in existence, the 
British Empire is the best and our Emperor is one who has a great sympathy for 
the Indians, which is sincerely reciprocated by every Indian. It is true that, fo, 
some days past, the cruelty of the bureaucrats has been on the increase in India, 
Of the officials who promise in the presence of our Emperor, who is an embodiment 
of justice itself, that they will administer India without transgressing British 
Justice, some keep their promise, while others do not. We should not hate the 
British rule and our Emperor on account of the high-handed acts of the officials, 
Our mind is bewildered when we ponder over the Rowlatt Act. Our hearts melt 
when we think of the actions of Sir Michael O’Dwyer. Our heart flutters on 
seeing the forfeiture of the securities deposited by newspapers. All these are the 
acts of some officials. ‘They are only birds of passage and we should not attach 
any importance to their actions. We should not forget that the British rule is 
almost the embodiment of justice. It is sheer ignorance to plan injury to the 
British kingdom, because of the cruel deeds of the bureaucrats. We should, by 
means of our loyalty and patriotism, get rid of the cruelties of the bureaucrats 
bit by bit and foster British justice gradually. The bureaucrats are doing harm 
even to the Desabhukian. They forfeited the first security of the Desabhatian, 
finding fault with articles that inculcated loyalty. Our friends know that the 
Desubhaktan does not hate British rule on account of the actions of the burean- 
crats. But we apprise them of the fact that he has put it down as his duty to 
strongly condemn the actions of the bureaucrats in a constitutional manner until 
the bureaucratic system of government is changed. It 1s our firm belief that the 
forfeiture of the security of newspapers and imprisonment of popular leaders are 
the indications of the ruin of the bureaucratic system of administration and the 
thriving of the just British system. Ifthe unjust acts of the bureaucrats should 
see the light of day, if they should come to the knowledge of the Britizh public, 
if they should reach the ears of His Majesty, innumerable papers and popular 
leaders should suffer hardships. The cruel acts of the bureaucrats will only do 
good to India. Itis unnecessary for us to urge that we should not swerve from 
our loyalty on account of the petty acts of the bureaucrats. 


Dmusearras, 52. Adverting to the Government of India having called for the opinion of 


oe 1919. all important bodies in the country to express thei 
Te The Second Rowlats Bill. pr 5 on the Rowlatt Bill No. 3, the Desabhakta, 
of the 2nd June, says :—There is no doubt that all would have expressed only 

adverse opinions about it. But the Adi Dravida Sabha which has recently beet 

organised in Madras have opined that the Bill is necessary. We do not know 

how far the opinion of this sasha can command respect. However, we do 10 

think our Government who have marked the events that occurred in the country 


as a result of the first Rowlatt law, will be so wanting in wisdom as to pass the 
second Bill into law. 
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53. The Desabhakian, of the 2nd June, writes :—The way in which political 


ue offeuders are treated in this country is entirelj 
ee maaan in India. — different from that in which they a treated 11 
some civilised countries. These are considered offenders only on account of the 
difference of opinion between their views, which are the outcome of high quelitie 
such as patriotism and benevolence, and those of the Government. So, thoug! 
the Government deem them to be offenders, they do not treat them like those 
convicted for murder, robbery and other offences. They are not kept with othel 
prisoners and are used to be treated more leniently than those undeigoing simple 
imprisonment. Lala Lajaput Kai and ‘Tilak were treated only in this manner 
Nevertheless our authorities treat patriots, who are punished for sedition, as the 
personal enemies. Sometimes they are also treated more cruelly than ordinar) 
criminals. It is not just on the part of the British Government, who are said 
be highly civilised, to inflict on patriots, who are to go to jail on account ¢ 
political offences, rigorous im prisonment like thieves, murderers and liars. 
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54, Remarking that the Exglishman, Statesman and other Anglo-Indian papers 
1s ‘Aionent have begun to revile Sir Sankaran Nayar for his 
Sir Sankaran ag peeks Indis ~ having written a dissenting minute, the Desaubhaktian, 
ing minute and the Anglo-ndian oF the 2nd J une, observes:—It isin the nature of 
Press. these papers to decry patriotic Indians, who condemn 
the administrative policy of the bureaucrats. But what fault has Sir Sankaran 
Nayar committed? He differed from his colleagues about the future administra- 
tive policy 10 India and plainly expressed it. What else could he have done? 
Do these papers expect that-he should hide his own view and join his colleagues ? 
No true Englishman will ask any honourable man to behave thus. Sir Sankaran 
Nayar does not vacate his seat in the Executive Council of the Viceroy in his 
own interests. Further, it is clear that such an excellent man will not have 
differed from the Government of India without proper reason.. When the Rowlatt 
Bill was passed into law, Sir Sankaran Nayar was the only Indian who supported 
it, Though the people of this country were dissatisfied with his not condemning 
the Rowlatt Law, they did not fail to esteem his mental fortitude. Should there 
not be an important reason for Sir Sankaran Nayar, who supported the Rowlatt 
Bill, differing from the Government of India now? The enforcing of the martial 
law in the Punjab and the attempt of the Government of India to curtail the 
reforms have drained his patience. Is there not a limit, even for patience? The 
step now taken by Sir Sankaran Nayar actuated by patriotism is a rare one. 
Those who venture to make such sacrifice are very few. An Indian has, besides 
giving up the highest appvintment he could get in his country, lost his future 
advancement too. If he had followed the example of title-hunters, he would 
have got the title of a Lord too like Mr. Sinha. But Sir Sankaran Nayar is not 
one who will néglect his service to the country, caring for titles and positions. 
It is only the names of such noble men that always remain permanently in 
history. 
55. A correspondent to the Desabhaktan, of the 2nd June, refers to a Sub- 
| Magistrate having, at the instance of Mr. Macqueen, 
the District Magistrate of Coimbatore, sentenced a 
boy of 9 years and liis father to a fine of Rs. 2 and Rs. 5, respectively, for pluck- 
ing some leaves from a road-side tree for medicinal purposes, without even giving 
time to the accused to engage a pleader, and adds:— What justice! What pro- 
cedure! The two Magistrates evidently racked their brains to locate the offence 
in the Penal Code and perched upon section 431—Mischief. It is not known how 
the action of the boy amounted to mischief. The Collector issued instructions 
and the Magistrate punished the boy in obedience to those instructions. This is 
why even the layman in the street is against the Executive authorities being 
given the power of administering justice. If ever powers under the RKowlatt Law 


are evtrusted to these great men, it is certain that 4 good rule will turn out a 
‘{yranny. 


06. The Lokopakari, of the 2nd June, writes:—The Indian popular leaders 
think thet the political reforms will not satisfy their 
expectations. However, the speech of the Secretary 
of State for India in connexion with the Indian Budget makes it clear that she 
will, in the future, attain such a position as will command the respect of all the 
people in the world. We have to take this opinion of the Secretary of State 
ae that of the British Cabinet. The British Parliament will not refrain from 
attempting to raise India to an eminent position in consideration of the new spirit 
of liberty that has arisen as an outcome of the war. In -the future, it is only 
India that will be a support to the British Empire and gain for her great glory. 

hough she has not yet been fortunate enough to attain a high position on account 
of the devices of-some evil ministers both in India and England, it is clear from 


, oa of the Secretary of State for India that she will not be ignored in the 
uture, , 


57. The Swadesamitran and the Desabhatian, of the 2nd and 3rd June, 
respectivelj;, reproduce in Tamil the letter of Sir 


Sir Rabindranath Ta sd . ; had 
the poli gore and = jtabindranath Tagore to the Viceroy condemning 
® Policy of the Government. the present policy of the Government and relin- 


quishing his titlea and the Desabhakian, of the znd idem, comments on this letter 


The injustice of a Collector. 


India’s future. 


Dzsapusrran, 
Madras, 
2nd Jane 1919. 


\ 


DesatwarrTan, 
Madras, 
2nd June 1919. 
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in the following strain :—The valiant act of Sir Kabindranath is far stronger than 
all the protest meetings hitherto ¢onvened and articles of condemnation hitherto 
written regarding the policy of the Government in the Punjab. We have oftentimes 
warned the authorities that their indiscriminate adoption of repressive measures 
may cause unrest and discontent in the country. If, at this time, truly loyal 
people can condemn the perverted policy of the bureaucrats and reform them 
they should necessarily do so. If even a renowned poet, who does not take part 
in politics, relinquishes his knighthood in token of his disgust at the actions of 
the Government, our brethren may themselves realise what the tendency of the 
Government is. What is the duty of the title-holders hereafter ? Formerly 
Doctor Mani Ayyar surrenders his knighthood. Then alone it was expected that 
many would follow him. Now another opportunity has occurred for them and 
we trust they will not fail to follow the example of Sir Rabindranath. 
Gwaprsaurraan, The Swadesamitran, of the 2nd June, also refers to this letter and, remarking 
edgar ty.9. that in as few words as possible the great poet has expressed the opinion of al] 
manly Indians on the present situation, describes how certain disturbances occurred 
unexpectedly almost at the same time as the starting of the satyagraha movement 
by the people is sheer despair at the Government not having paid any heed to the 
strong agitation carried on throughout the country against the Rowlatt Law, 
which was opposed cven by an Indian, who always used to stand by the Govern- 
ment and how, in spite of the popular leaders having stopped all agitation for 
some time so as not to embarass the Government after the occurrence of the 
disturbances, the authorities, without appreciating the attitude of the people, 
resorted to stringent measures in the Punjab and other provinces and adds :— 
When the political leaders kad suspended all agitation, the Government started 
almost a counter-movement to that of the people and issued some pamphlets 
suppcrting the Rowlatt Law But they have not up to date replied, either 
directly or by another publication, the duubts and objections that were raised by 
Mr. C. Rajagopala Achariyar about their pamphlet. If they do not do this, the 
expenditure incurred by them on the issue of pamphlets will go in vain. Of 
course they have the power to declare that none should criticise their pamphlets. 
But the proper course for them would be to answer the objections raised. They 
have practically characterised the agitators about the Rowlatt Law as a mischiev- 
ous lot. When even an Anglo-Indiau paper like the ‘eylon Times declares that 
those who took part in the agitation against the Rowlatt Law sincerely felt that it 
was upDjust, itis an untruth to say that the agitation aguinst this law wasa 
groundless one. It is the action taken by the authorities to suppress the agitation 
that cropped up on «count of this law that resulted in the introduction of martial 
law in the Punjab and repressive measures in other provinces. ‘I’hough the martial 
law has been withdrawn in the Punjab, the Press Act is being rigorously applied 
in other provinses. Ifthe Executive Government in England acts like this, the 
people can exercise their influence through the Parliament. It is only to secure 
such a stutus for the people in India too that we demand that the Executive 
Government should be subordinate to the Legislative Council representing the 
people. Sir Sankaran Nayar has made this point quite clear in his dissenting 
minute. When he, as the Indian Member of the Government, has himself 
condemned the Rowlatt Law and the Government have given publicity to his 
views, how are the Provincial Governments justified in preventing ordinary 
people, by means of the Press Act, from objecting to it? As pointed out by 
Sir Sankaran Nayar again, no other feeling than that of affinity can be created 
between the rulers and the ruled, if the former conduct the administration 
understanding the attitude of the latter. If the Indians had an influence with the 
Government, such severe punishments would not have been inflicted even under 
martial law, as have been done in the Punjab, nor would there have been aly 
necessity for it. : 


58. Referring to the Gatreie taluk co-operative conference held at Ang 
on the 20th. May, the Kistnapatrika, of the : 
Pd asetrgs talak co-oper. May, observes day salt Om of the resolutions § 
passed at the conference relates to the establishment 
of a central co-operative commercial association for each district to facilitate the 
sale of the articles belonging to and the purchase of those needed by the Branch 
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jations in villages. . . For instance, a ryot who wants to dispose of two 

| ore of paddy is put toa lot of trouble in taking it tothe ie in paying 
tolls, bribes to the police and other private expenses, and incurs loss by false 
weighment and measurement. . . Ifthe central association of the district is 
to work well, a competent district officer should be appointed to help and guide 
the association. Itis necessary to start such new concerns on good foundations. 
We hear that Mr. Hemmingway, the present Registrar, is very keen on the 
joint sales and purchases, and hope that he will try to give effect to the 
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subject of }¢ 
gaid resolution of the conference. 


59. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Kistnapatrika, of the 24th Krrmravama, 
May, writes to the following effect:—. . . It is oath May 191d 
admitted by all that special laws should be enacted 
to preserve public fees and that the ordinary course of open trial and procedure 
should be suspended temporarily in times of revolution. But the question is: has 
guch a needarisen? In answering this question, the Government should be guided 
by the public opinion as voiced by the elected representatives of the people, as is. 
done in every modern system of administration. When the Government happens 
to be a foreign, it should entirely depend on these representative bodies. What- 
ever number of spies it may employ, they will, out of self-interest, try to put it on. 
the wrong track and will only accentuate the existing unrest. The rulers in our 
country not only do not condescend to move and speak familiarly with our 
educated men or with the people in general, but cannot converse freely and 
intelligently enqugh for a quarter of an hour in our vernaculars, however long they 
may stay in our country. How long do they propose to have in force such a 
system of administration? . . . We are already complaining of many 
repressive laws which the Government has passed without caring for popular 
opinion and which curtail our freedom of speech and writing. Why should the 
Government, then, add to this armoury a new weapon, the Rowlatt Act which 
affords means for restricting freedom of person. It must be said thatit is a great 
slur on the statesmanship of our rulers to presume that they know the interests of 
the people better than popular leaders and that they are concerned with the peace 
of the country more than the leaders. We are constrained to believe there is no 
such statesman as Doctor Wilson among them. They should know well that the 
people are beginning to think that they (the rulers) have absolutely no trust in 
them, that they want to perpetuate their absolute rule over them, and that other- 
wise, there is no reason why they should place these repressive weapons in the 
hands of the executive without the consent of the public. . . Discontent is 
bound to grow among the people, this very Guverument will ultimately sustain 
loss and the people will have to suffer a series of hardships, so long as these laws 
detrimental to the rights of the people, remain in force. If our rulers not only 
disregard these counsels of ours but go on punishing us, treating them as sedition, 
there is no doubt that along with Satyagraha now started, there will also grow 
Duragraha (wicked or foolish obstinacy). | 
The following Acts should, therefore, be repealed forthwith or some radical 
modifications should be made in some of them at least :—(1) Regulation 3 of 1818 ; 
(2) the Seditious Meetings Act ; (3) the Press Act ; (4) the Defence of India Act, 
which is being employed against ihe leaders of the people for political discussions 
In peaceful times contrary to the promises made by the Government when passing 
it; (5) the Rowlatt Act which affords scope to the Government to constitute new 
courts for some of the offences mentioned in the Indian Penal Code, and to 
sentence the accused to imprisonment and deportation without holding an open 
trial, in the absence of olabhas, and without providing facilities to the people to 
now the depositions of witnesses and other sources of evidence taken in such 
cases, and to arrest anybody on the vague reports submitted by their subordinate 
officials if they believe them. Though the Government say that the Act will not 
_put in force except in revolutionary times and in localities which in their 
opinion require its operation, the people will give up, out of fear, even consti- 
tutional political agitation. (6) The Arms Act and (7) Sections 124-4 and 153-A 
ofthe Penal Code, where the definition of sedition is too wide. A law like the 
Sedition Law of England, declaring that it is not' merely words and writings but 
Acts that constitute seditiun, should be put in force in India. a 
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Kesrwaraterxa, 
Masulipatam, 
Mth May 1919. 


AypwnsPaTerxa, 
Madras, 
28th May 1919. 
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Now a word to our representatives. When the Government arbitrarily pasg 
auch unjust laws by force of official authority, disregarding their unanimous 
counsels and appeals, what is their duty? Why should not our representatives 
in the Supreme Legislative and Executive Councils resign their seats all in a body 
like the Hon’ble Messrs. Jinnah, Malavya and Haque. When their words do not 
count even in such important matters, what is the use of their presence in thoge 
councils and what good can they do to the people? Have they not got eveng 
little self-respect ? Is the sky vault going to break and fall upon us, if they are 
not there? The pride we took in the resignation of the Hon’ble Mr. Sarma was 
felt only for a day and the next day we had to bend our heads in shame. 

Let our rulers govern us as they please without our representatives. Our condition 
will not grow worse and even if it does, our representatives cannot better it. 


60. Inthe course of a poem under eg yey "aha * nae to the 
Kistnapainka, of the 24th May, expresses th 
—— following ideas among others li , r ; The 
celestial fire of the Telugu swords has not yet extinguished. To-day it exists like 
live coals covered over by ashes. . . Why do you cry so often that you are an 
Andhra. Though an Andhra, you do not know pure Telugu, and cannot under. 
stand your divine powers. Stop your cries, go ahead, become a hero of action 
and be resolute. 


61. Refefring to the views of the Provincial Governments and the Govern- 
_ ment of India on the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme 
The Montford Scheme and the of reforms, the Andhrapatrika, of' the 28th May 
Government of India despatch. | i+4¢ in its leader under this heading :—. 
A perusal of the views of the Provincial Governments shows that they are in 
favour of continuing the present system of Government. They object to the 
system of diarchy only to avoid giving any sort of power to the people. In the 
joint memorandum prepared by the Governments of the Punjab, the United 
Provinces, Burma, Assan: and the Central Provinces, it has been admitted that 
they do not want to entrust administrative responsibility to the people. They 
think that it is enough, if the people have the power of giving their advice. 
The Madras Government has altogether condemned the Montford Scheme and 
diarchy. It doubts the possibility of creating an electorate in its Presidency 
which will be fit to exercise proper control over its representatives. How will it 
be possible to love the Montford Scheme tor those having such doubts ?. 
Sir Michael O’ Dwyer was against increasing the oumber of elected members in 
Legislative Councils, and against giving Legislative Councils control over the 
budget and administrative power. No wonder therefore that one holding such 
views enforced the recent repressive policy in the Punjab. . . It willsuffice to 
point out that there is not much difference in opinion between Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer and Sir Reginald Craddock. . . The Bombay Government has also 
iven an opinion unfavourable to responsible government, and Sie [brahim 
himtulla has earned the gratitude of the people by writing a minute of disseut. 
The system of vesting the Government in one body alone is just, logical and 
scientific, and for that reason, the Delhi Congress has asked for full provincial 
autonomy. ‘l'o refuse this request will not show trust in the capacity of the 
people for self-government. Should the grant of full provincial autonomy be not 
possible for any reason, diarchy will be acceptable only when a large number of 
departments now under the management of the Government are transferred to the 
people. ‘here is no good of having diarchy and then divesting it of popular 
control. ‘Lhough the Government of India state that their object is not te 
whittle down the Montagu Scheme, it is regrettable that that has been the result. 
Under the system of diarchy recommended by them a state of discord instead of 
concord will be created between the two governing bodies. The financial distn- 


- bution between the reserved and the transferred subjects, as recommended by the 


Government of India deprives the people of control over the Exchequer. . - 
Under the Montugu Scheme, the Ministers and the Legislative Council are allowed 
some power in determiving the budget. That concession is now sought to be 
taken away. . . The proposals of the Government of India are capable of 
doing more harm than guod. _ Intoxicating substances seem tv be the only source — 
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of revenue to transferred subjects. None of the Indians wish for the increase of 
"Revenue accruing from this source. Such sources of large income as the Land 
Revenue will all belong to thie reserved departments. It is absurd to say in these 
circumstances that each department can improve its sources of revenue inde- 

ndently. . - It has become clear that the Indian Civil Service officials are 
Pstile to reforms. Without any control over them it will not be possible for the 
Ministers to maintain their status. . . When the Legislative Council resolves 
twice against his opinion, it behoves the Governor to change his view. It is not 
understood what justice it 1s to afford room under such circumstances for the 


resumption of transferred subjects by the Government. ‘There is then nothing | 


else for Legislative Councils and the ministers to do than pay homage to the 
Governor. The Government of India approves of the formation of the Grand 
Committee which will only serve to defeat the aspirations of the people. It would 
have been well to some extent, if the scope of the Committee had been limited to 
ihe enactinent of laws relating to the reserved subjects. It is regrettable that the 

ws relating to the transferred subjects also should be brought under its control. 
t is said that public peace does not come under the transferred or the reserved 
heads! For this reason, the Governor can refer any bill of the transferred 
departments to the grand committee by issuing a certificate that it is detrimental 
to public peace or that it clashes with the reserved subjects. If this takes place, 
- the existence of the Legislative Council is bound to become nominal. The control 
of the Legislative Council over transferred subjects is unreal. . . Theobjections 
of Government of India to the proposal of Sir Michael «Dwyer regarding the 
encouragement of the use of vernaculars in Provincial Legislative Councils are 
peculiar. . . The British Parliament should understand that India cannot at 
all be satisfied with a show of self-goverument There cannot be a better opportu- 
nity for England than the present one to satisfy the people Whatever be the 
opinions expressed by the bureaucracy, it is the duty of the Parliament to respect 
the wishes of the people in accordance with the principle of self-determination, 
Unless India is granted satisfactory reforms, it is but natural that the unrest in the 
country will grow. May the freedom-loving British people dischargsa their duty 


properly so that the strong faith of the people of India in Britain may not be 


shaken ! 


62. Referring to the opinions of the heads of provinces on the Montagu Ampmearararma, 


scheme, the Axdhrapatrika, -of the 29th May, 
observes in its leader under this heading:— . . . 
That iy. Recitien, the Chief Commissioner of Delhi, 
is not only against the grant of self-government to the people but that he should 
be even opposed to the appointment of Jndians to higher offices is in keeping with 
his original theory. . . The Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar is for improving 
local self-government and appointing Indians to Executive Councils and other 
bigh offices in the State, but does not want to make the Executive Council 
responsible to the Legislative Council. Even those who generally show some 
liberality become nervous when the subject of self-government comes up. . - 
When the need for the education of masses is urged, the authorities plead want of 
funds. When they are told that the people should have self-government to be 
able to control their education, they say that it will not be possible to grant self- 
government unless education spreads in the country. . In the end, the people are 
the losers either way. Though the Lieutenant-Governor ‘of Bihar has some 
sympathy with the moderates, he is angry with the Home-Rulers, as his remarks 
about the Home Rule agitation show. . . Every one knows the love of Sir 
ginald Craddock, “the Lieutenant-Governor of Burma for educated Indians. 
We have already pointed out the favourite hymns of Sir Michael O’Dwyer. 

All these Provincial heads have only one common argument. They hold 

that the educated classes will work against the interests of the masses, that they 
‘one guard them and that.for this reason the power of administration should not 
pass into their hands. . . Those officials who object to the grant of self- 
fovernment to the Indians are doing harm to the cause of the Empire. The 
ntish people at least will do well to understand the truth and to grant self- 
S°vernment to the Indians in the interests of the Empire itself, if not for the 


Political Reforms and the 
opposition of Provincial heads. 


Madras, 
29th May 1919. 


AmpmusPaTRixks, 
_ Madras, 
29th May 1919. 


AypmnaraTRixa, 
Madras, 
20th May 1919. 
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welfare of India. The people of India may be overtaken by despair, when the 
see the strong obstructions to the fulfilment of their wishes. 
based on justice is bound to triumph in the long run. 


63. Referring to the conviction of Mr. Kalinath Roy, the editor of ih, 
Tribune, for sedition in the Punjab, the Andhra. 

The punishment of Mr. ngtrika, of the 29th May, observes :— . . This 
Kalinath Koy. news will cause regret to all Indians. It is 
proper to try sedition in ordinary courts of law. It is not understood what 


ut a Movement. 


necessitated its trial in a Martial Law Court. Counsels from other provinces were 


refused permission to appear on behalf of the accused. Eventhe Madras Maj 
is criticising this action. 

64. Referring to the inclusion of Imperial Preference in the English Budget 

the Andhrapainka, of the 29th May, observes that 

the application of this principle will be a loss to 

India which is lagging behind in the matter of industries and that what she wants 


and should strive for is cummercial freedom, on which all Ler future prosperity 
depends. 


65. Adverting to the speech of Mr. Montagu delivered in the House of 


eka eae Commons when the Indian Budget was introduced, 

The Indian situation and Mr. in the course of which he defended the Rowlatt 
Montagu’s opinion. Act, the Andhrapatrika, of the 30th May, observes 
in its leader:— . . . By the introduction of the Rowlatt Bills, the whole of 
India has been thrown into agitation. Whether the people possessed other rights 
or not they were satisfied on account of freedom of person and the British 
administration of justice, which are the crest jewels of the British Government of 
India. Both the rights were gradually being violated through repressive laws 
but the people endured. When, however, the Rowlatt Bill was introduced, their 
faith began tu disappear and unrest prevailed throughout India. . . They laid 
their hopes in Mr. Montagu and sent memorials to him to advise His Majesty not 
to give his assent to the Bill. When Mr. Fisher said that Mr. Montagu will not 
undertake to do so, their hopes were crushed. ‘I'hey could not however rest 
satisfied until Mr. Montagu would‘ personally announce his views. . . From 
the cables received to-day, it would be seen that Mr. Montagu has strongly 
supported the Rowlatt Act, pointing out the need for such a measure to deal with 
anarchy and promising that its application would be restricted to those connected 
with anarchical and revolutionary crime. . . But under,the Act the innocent 
together with the guilty will be punished. As it has not defined revolutionary 
crime, there is scope for the Judges to bring political offences under revolutionary 
crime. ‘The trials and convictions of persons for sedition, now going on under the 
Martial Law, justify this assumption. When the jurisdiction and the procedure 
of the ordinary courts of law are set aside, when a nominal trial is held, when 
the right of appeal is taken away and the reports of the Criminal Investigation 
Department officers become the sole guides, many innocent people are also bound 
to suffer. It is the opinion of British jurists that justice suffers, if one innocent 
ase is punished, although many culprits escape. When drastic measures 
come necessary, the Viceroy can put them in force by proclamation, and its 
not proper to pass an Act now in the Legislative Council, on the ground thats 
need will arise for it at some uncertain time in the future. It has become cleat 
that no redress can be had even at the hands of the Secretary of State in respect 


of the policy of repression. The people of India still believe that the Indo 
British Association is the primary cause of the unrest in India, and that there 
would have been no occasion for repressive measures like the Rowlatt Bills, if the 


Montagu party had fully condemned it at the very outset. . . After hi 


defence of the Rowlatt Act, the announcement of Mr. Montagu that the Reform 
Bill will be introduced in the beginning of June is not likely to rouse much 


enthusiasm. . . It remains tu be seen bow far Mr. Wacha’s statement that the 
British Cabinet will accept Sir Sankaran N ayar’s proposals instead of those of the 
Indian Government, will become true. - Mr. Montagu has put in a vigorous 


plea for the-grant of the colonial status to India. His li Saale aan ie 
absolutely of no use to I us to India. His liberal ideas 


ndi long : . d are nob 
ya, lai nn ayn ht ad 0 


Imperial preference. 
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the following telegram relating to the Postal strike 
at Calcutta, and the conviction of six ringleaders :— 


“ Catcutra PostaL Strike. 
** Conviction of Ringleaders, 


he Caloutta Postal Strike. 


** Calcutta, May 29. 


« Referring to the recent postal strike and sentence of imprisonment passed on 
<x ringleaders at the instance of Mr. Race, Presidency Postmaster, « well known 
esident, signing ‘* A Disgusted Briton,” writes to the Press :—All of these men 
ee striking a8 8 method of protest against that ‘grade salary of Rs. 15 rising 
» Rs. 29,” which they hold to be insufficient to maintain themselves and their 
smilies and which is below the rates paid to the men in similar position in 
aombay. Ifthe law obtaining in India permits the infliction of sentennes of 
‘mprisonment for such so-called offences as these, surely it is about time that the 
law was altered. Itis easy for persons on Rs. 1,000 a month or over to blame 
these poor men for causing us inconvenience. It is shameful tu imprison them. 
The nse in the cost of living in Calcutta is known to all, and when these men 
follow the countless precedents of the United Kingdom to endeivour to better 
their condition, we give them an answer that outrages British justice, whatever 
the law. may be. ; 

« Supporting the above, the Englishman writes :—Such a travesty of justice 
isnot calculated to make the British Raj any more respected in India, and if 
firmness is necessary we look for it not only against ‘dakwallas’ on asmall salary, 
but against the people of all classes and position. The Governmeat cannot at a 
tine like this allow justice to appear now careless where men of position are 
concerned, now determined where poor men are charged, and again winking at a 
serious offence. Let us have consistency and also let the convicted postmen 
receive the benefit of clemency in a remission of at least a part of their sentences 
or fines.” 

Referring to the above telegram, the paper observes:— . . . Unfortu- 
nately, in India the same remedy is applied in all cases, when there is strong 
unrest, it is proper to ascertain the root causes of it and remove them and there 
isno good of being satisfied with mere repression. Even those drawing high 
salaries are feeling great inconvenience in these days when the prices of foodstuffs 
have risen abnormally high, and it is but just that some relief should be given to 
low-paid officials. Kepression alone cannot set right their condition. 


67. Referring to the introduction of the Indian Reform Bill in the House of A»nmssrararea, 


| ma Commons, the Andhrapainka, of the 3Ist May, says 
mg publication of the Reform that it does not understand why the Bill has not 
; been simultaneously published in India also, that 
the support given toit by Mr. Chamberlain rouses a suspicion that the reforms are 
narrow, since a rumour has been current that as the Secretary of State for India 
hecould not see his way to approve of even some meagre reforms which were 
submitted to him by the Government of India and that it was only then that the 
memorandum of the nineteen members of the Impzrial Legislative Council was 


Was thrown into unrest, and that the Indian National Congress should take 
immediate steps to send a good number of leaders to England to give evidence 
before the Joint Committee of both the Houses. It exhorts the Andhras also to 
estir themselves and send their representutives to England to urge the redistribu- 
fon of provinces on linguistic basis in addition to the other nationa] demands. 


’ Times, recommending the grant of peerage to Sir 
oe of Sir Michael Michael O'Dwyer, the Andhrapuirika, observes :— 
The Anglo-Indian papers have begun to extol Sir 


A Hai’ in the Madras Times urges his claims for peerage. This will enable 
ae O’Dwyer to join the Sydenham clique soon. . . May his wish be 


Michael O’Dwyer to the skies jor the unrest he has recently created in tne Punjab. ' 


66. The Andbrapatrika, of the 30th May, publishes in English and Telugu A™anarararma, 


Madras, 
30th May 1919. 


Madras, 
Sist May 1919. 


prepared and that Mrs. Besant and others were interned and the whole country | 


68, Publishing an extract of a letter written by ‘ Quai Hai’ to the Madrag Axpmnsrstama, 
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AypuniPaTExa, 
Madras, 
3nd Jane 1319. 


AWDHRAPATRIZA, 


Madras, 
2nd June 1919. 


AupneaaPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
2nd June 1919. 


Hreru Rownaay, 
Cocanada, 
May iv¥. 
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69. Referring to the views of the Me nth a ne op the recommenda. 
ae tions of the Southborough Committees, the Ina. 
—— Budget discussion in the House of Ondasan "a 
the introduction of the Reform Bill, the Andhrapairika, of the 2nd Jens 
observes:—The cables received by the Madras Zimes show that only a fow 
Parliament Members were present during the Budget discussion. It is regrettable 
that the British people should continue to be indifferent to Indian questions ag 
before. Even ata time when the pecple of India are most anxious, it jg not 
creditable that the Parliament does not do justice to them. The referring of the 
Reform Bill to a Joint Committee of the Houses of Pariiament has, it is under. 
stood, caused disappointment to patriotic Indians in England. The same feelin 
prevails in India also. . . It 1s not known for what reason the budget 


discussion or the Keform Bill has not been communicated to India. Neither the 


British authorities nor Reuter seem to realize how anxious Indians will be, if they 
do not receive such important information promptly. 


70. Referring to the Associated Press message announcing the renunciation 
of the title of Knighthood by Sir Ravindranath 
Tagore, the Audhrapatrita, of the 2nd June, writes 
under this heading:—. - . This message reflects the self-respect of Ravindra, 
The drastic measures adopted by the Punjab Government have caused disgust to 
many prominent men in the country. There is a rumour that they are the cause 
of Sir Sankaran Nayar’s resignation. . . Great souls like Ravindra have 
nothing to lose in the absence of these titles, as their fame has already become 
world wide. But it behoves the British Government to ponder at length over 
those matters which have agitated even the minds of such saintly men There ig 
no good of brushing aside public opinion lightly. A proper inquiry in the matter 
should be held immediately, and the truth should be ascertained. Mr. Montagu 
will do well to understand now at Jeast that a favourable atmosphere for reforms 
will be created only by abolishing the policy of repression and by conciliating 
the people. 


71. Adverting to the speech of the Maharaja of Bikanir urging the need of 
maintaining harmonious relations between the 
Colonies and India, the Andsrapatrika, of the 2nd 
June, observes:—. . . We cannot believe that the position of Indians will be 
set right, until India gets proper self-government. Itis only when they command 
respect in their own country that they can win due respect in foreign countries. 
If the Parliament grant the wishes of Indians without minding the disturbances 
in India, it may be hoped that the friendship between Indians and the people of 
the Colonies will be strengthened and that the power of the Empire also will 
become greater. 


72. Referring to the statement of Mr. Montagu in the House of Commons 


that aeroplanes had to be used for military purposes 
f lanes. P } y purpo 
aaa adeaihe a tence and that he has not forbidden their use in future, 
the Andhrapatrika, of the 2nd June, remarks:—. . . Indians have never 
expected such a reply from Mr. Montagu. This will dispel the hope that he will 


interfere with the actions of his subordiuate officials. Who will, then, heed the 
cries of the peuple ? 


The patriotism of Ravindra. 


India and the Colonies. 


73. After describing the eminent state of the country and its people under 
PA ee nage * Hindu kings such as Sri Rama, the Hindu Sundari 
ot the cae situation str. May says:—Indians who rose to eminence 
ne under such renowned. Maharajas have to-day been 

made unfit for freedom. Ancient Indian histories which -bear testimony to the 
regres’ | of the Indians to administer the country have been disregarded. What 
the Indian does for the freedom of his country is deemed to be seditious. ‘The 
unanimous representations of the people are rejected. Drastic laws which ares 
hardship to the people are enacted without considering whether they are necessary 
or not. Indians who always try to become free from bonds are arain caught i 
bonds. What is the cause of all this? ‘The chief cause is the arbitrary rule of 
the Indians by people who are unacquainted with the genius of the Indians. 
The second reason is the want of sympathy for the aspirations of the Indians 
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The first cause will not so much affect the Indians if the desires of the people be 
fulfilled. ‘To the Indians the rulers are _ whoever they may be. Disgrace is 
worse than death to the Indians. Such disgrace has of late overtaken the Indians. 
It is the Rowlatt law. The Indians requested the rulers to repeal this disgrace- 
tal law. The rulers refused to do so, rejected the wishes of tie people and put 
the Indians to greater shame. The Indians were disappointed, and riots prevailed. 
Disturbances came into being only after the law was enacted, and so the law 
appears to be the cause of the riots. The introduction of this law at a time when 
the country was peaceful and the people were filled with devotion to the country 
and disregard of public opinion have brought hardship to the country. We do 
not see the necessity of scratching the head with a firebrand (voluntarily causing 
trouble to oneself) when the country was peaceful. We do not see the necessity 
of introducing such horrible and cruel law at a time when the Indians manifested 
their loyalty by giving the rulers help in the war and in spite of the fact that 
the people requested the rulers not to enact the law. If this law opposed by the 

ople had not been passed, there would have been no room for disturbances. 
The country will regain people if the rulers repeal the law in view of the loyalty 
of the people. There is no necessity for the martial law, for the death of people 
and for the extension of prisons. If there be one or two seditionists anywhere, 
the laws already existing will do. So it will be well for the rulers and the ruled 
to repeal the repressive laws. ‘Ihe many promises made to the Indians during 
the war have become a dead letter having been made just for the occasion. This 
is @ great i? on the English statesmen who have vowed to establish the freedom 
of the world. | 


74. Under this heading the Dharmasadhini, of the 1¢th May, publishes an 

Pankajekehi article from a correspondent whica purports to be a 
| : confession by an English educated dancing girl. 
It describes how she was approached by her caste people to uphold their caste 
when social reformers began a campaign against it. The article contains the 
following :—‘* Our educated people submitted memorials to Their Excellencies the 
Viceroy and the Governor requesting them not to attend the dancing performances 
of members of our caste. . . I first went to Calcutta, consulted some persons 
there and immediately proceeded to Simla. I had an interview witb the Private 
Secretary to His Excellency for half an hour. . . When the Prince of Wales 
paid a visit to the town he not only examined the jewels of one of our caste-girls 


with pleasure but even purified her by touching her personally with his hand. — 


(KAMALAMBA.)”” 
75. In the course of its leader under this heading, the Sudarsini, of the 15th 
The After-War Problems. May, observes that the after-war problems for India 


are threefold—puvlitical, industrial and educational— 
and that the people must work hard for the satisfactory solution of these problems. 
With regard to industries, it says that Indians should learn to manufacture articles 
out of the raw produce of their country instead of sending it to foreign countries 
and depending upon others for finished articles, and should be able to lead happy 
and independent lives. With regard to education, it observes -<=The education 
now given in English schools, is good for nothing, and saps the blood and flesh 
of students. Even graduates find it hard to make a living. Englishmen have 
found out the futility of their education and have reformed it; but the system of 
education in India has not been reformed. Useful education is given in German 
‘Schools, There, they give technical and industrial education along with general 
education. . . It is such worthless system of English education that is turuing 
out Indian youths into corpses. 


16. Referring to the Afghan war, the Sudarsini, of the 15th May, observes 
The Afghan mischief. that: in view of all’ the modern instruments of war 


machine guns, motor cars, wireless messages and the aeroplanes which hurled 
bombs on the people in the Punjab, it will be impossible for the Amur to wage 
war against India and enter it, and that he will lose his subsidy as a result of 
his foolishness, -_ : & : 


which the British Government possesses such as 


DHanwasannint, 
Cocanada, ( 
16th May 1919. 1% 


Scpansrey, 
Nareapar, LR 
15th May 1919. : ; me 


SupansrNy, 
Narsapur, 
16th May 1919. 


Sepsusm, 77. A correspondent to the Sudarsin, of the 15th May, says :—Our Govern. 
sgh Manis. yee ee ment have passed the Rowlatt Bill without carte 
. ee for the opinion of the people, and examining the 
condition of the country with a keen eye. Hence the unrest of the country, 
It is true that some excited people have committed cruel acts in the North India. 
But it is not fair to attribute them to the vow of Satyagraha. To do so betra 
want of farsightedness, for Satyagraha requires that no harm should be done to the 
life, honour and property of otbers. ‘The order issued to Mr. Gandhi not to enter 
the Punjab has undoubtedly caused great regret to the people all over India and 
aggravated the unrest that already prevailed. The excited mob resorted to doin 
mischief. ‘Ihe Government officials began to prevent the cruelties of the pcople 
by opening fire on them and throwing bombs on them needlessly and im properly, 
It would have been better if, instead of drastic measures, the Government had 
adopted peaceful means. But they did not choosetodoso. . . Ifit were known 
that four persons were conversing together at a place the military were read 
to appear on the scene with murderous weapons. It was ordered that more thas 
two persons should not walk together. No sticks should be had in hand. The 
restrictions are innumerable. There were arrests under the Defence of India 
Act and trials under the martial law. Executions, transportations, imprisonment 
for life, rigorous imprisonments were the sentences. . . : The order of the 
Government of the Punjab that no newspaper should publish any information 
before it is examined by the Government is undoubtedly very severe. . . ‘I'he 
Bombay Government ordered Mr. Horniman of the Bombay Chronicle to leave 
India for England. Though he was ill, the doctors certified in writing that he 
was well. . . The unrest in the Punjab was due to such temporary reasons 
as the arrest of leaders and not to Satyagraha. Some people are inspiring into 
the rulers the fear that there are Bolsheviks in India. India is loyal and there is 
no room for Bolshevism init. ‘lhe Government should not lend their ears to 
persuasive statements. May God grant that the rulers repeal the Rowlatt Act 
which is the root of the unrest of the cuuntry, hear public opinion, introduce 


liberal reforms into the system of government and give to the Indians self. 
government within the Empire. 


Hrersam, 78. Referring to the report of the Reform Committces. the Hitakarini, of the 
“4 — a 

26th May 1919. i Sele Re 25th May, says :—It is the opinion of the Franchise 

Committee that those who are merely educated are 

unfit to vote unless they possess property qualification also. . . According to 

the estimate of the Government the average annual income of an Indian is Ks. 30. 

Under such circumstances those who pay a tax of Rs. 20 will be very small in 

number. If the amount is fixed at Rs. 10, the number of voters will increase 

and the poor will be represented. From the propusals of the Committee, it will 

appear that only the rich have the power of discretion. A man paying a tax of 

Rs. 20 is fit to vote though he may be uneducated. while a learned man not. 

paying the tex is unfit. arning also should be made a qualification to vote. 

Ihe portion relating to the qualifications of voters in the report is very unsatis 

factory. . . The object of the State Council is to introduce into it laws like 

the Rowlatt Jaw, which are not s»pported by the people, and get them passed. 

= The distribution of seats in the Vrovincial Legislative Councils is very 

satisfactory. But they also require some slight changes. It is to be regretted 

that not even one district in the Telugu country has been given the privilege of 

representation for towns. It will be well to give each set of three towns contain. 

ing more than 40 thousand inhabitants each in the ‘I'elugu districts the privilege 

of returning one representative. We are ata loss to know why the land- 

holders require separate representation. The objection made by the devenuial 

of India in this matter is quite reasonable. ‘I'here is no meaning in allowing 5 

separate representative for the University, as the number of voters will not be more 

_ thantwo hundred, and ordinavily a pleader will be returned. So it is untrue that 

University will be represented by an educational expert. If the educational 

bodies should be represented, teachers, we think, should be given the right & 

return two or three members to represent them separately. . . It is unneces 

sary that the non-Brahmans should demand separate representation. . . The 

people are under the impression that a foreign bureaucratic Government not 
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responsible to the people is not wholly conducive to the well-being of the 
gountry- Under such circumstances, a leader will gain popularity, to whatever 
eqste he may belong, if, instead of Playing second fiddle to the Government, tie 
gupports the cause of the people fearlessly and without: selfishness. We can 
emphatically assert that if all non-Brahman leaders undertake to do so, success 
gill be theirs though there may be any number of patriotic Brahmans. We 
caunot acquiesce 10 the suggestion made by the Government of India to satisfy 
the non-Brahmans. Their suggestion involves the policy of taking back with 
the left hand what has been given by the right. It is not right to give the right 
to vote and say at the same time that the members returned should belong to a 

ticular class. ‘Uhis is not characteristic of democracy. We opine that the 
report of the Southborough Committee in tiis respect is good. The 
Government will nominate two members to represent the depressed classes. This 
isnot the right way of advancing their interests. They should be enabled to elect 
their own represeutatives by reducing in their case the qualification of voters. 
When qualified members cannot be had among the depressed claxses, the election 
of one belonging to another class, who would work for them, should not be 
objected to. The Government of India wrote that they should have six repre- 
sentatives. Whether the number is six or three, we submit that the representa- 


tives of the depressed classes should be elected as the representatives of the other 


classes. 
79. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 4th June, writes:—Mr. Kalainath Roy, 
The editor of the Trsbune the editor of the Tribune, has been tried under the 
’ ' Martial Law Ordiaance and sentenced to two years’ 
rigorous imprisonment and to pay a fine of Rs. 1,00. He is renowned for his 
sincerity. Refusal of admission into the Punjab to those lawyers whom he 
wanted to defend him has caused a great blot on British justice. We hope that 
the Government will reconsider his case at least on this ground and reduce the 
punishment inflicted on him. 


80. Commenting on the remarks of Sir Sankaran Nayar, regarding the 
poverty of India, in his speech at ‘the Conference 
of Medical and Sanitary officers held at Simla on 
the 23rd May, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 30th May, writes:—There is not a 
shadow of exaggeration in those words. Wecan know what a vivid picture of 
Indian poverty must have been in his mind when he made these bold remarks. 
Several eminent authorities on political economy have stated that there are ever 
so many people in our country who cannot find even one meal a day. Even 
Lord Curzon has admitted that the average annual income of an Indian is about 
Ks. 30. Numerous people are in extreme misery owing to untimely rains and 


the ravages of disease such as malaria. The cause of all this is their perpetual 
poverty. : 

81. The Sampad Aihyudaya, of the 4th June, writes :—Ruling powers, like 
families, have a limit to their existence. Just as 
some families remain in a prosperous condition 
under some masters and sink into a degraded condition during the time of their 
children or grand-children, a country may be prosperous under some rulers ‘and 
then sink into insignificance. ‘The German Empire reached the zenith of its 
Prosperity during the reign of Wilhelm II and from there its downfall has 
commenced. Similarly the British and the French Kingdoms have reached the 


zenith and in the absence of far-sveing statesmen to guide them, these countries 
will have their fall. 


82. The Kantheerava, of the 8rd June, writes :-—-Unfortunately for us, the 
Madras Government seems tu have been unwilling 
to concede all these refurms to Indians. Even the 
request of Lord Southborough to have a list of persons who paid assessment of 
Tupees ten, seems to have been acceded to unly atter some delay, because the 
members of the civil service were secretly busy with the preperition of their 
‘Memorandum. ‘I'he Madras Government themselves have now informed us that 

is list was prepared as a result of pressure from the Government of India. The 
non-Brahmans, who ‘were needlessly agitating, found that it would not be easy to 


The poverty of India. 


The decline of empires. 


The Reform scheme. 


Sawran 
Asarupafa, 


hi yeore, 
4th June 1912. | 


SwapesHaABurwant, 
Mangalore, — 


Saran 
Arutepara, 
Mysore, 
4th yune 1919, 


Karrneseava, 
Mangalore, 
Srd Jane 1919. 


give satisfactory replies to the difficult questions put to them and escaped the 
task of acquainting the committee with their views and aspirations. Hence wo 
have to blame our evil fate if our Government have not helped the committee with 
their suggestions when they were holding inquiries in this Presidency. 


Masanan Inn, 83. A correspondent of the Malabar Islam, of the 23rd May, observes -—Thig 
23rd May 1919. 


Sir Michael O’Dwyer, who is now known as tho 
_ strong Governor of India, is demonstrating a ye 
strong policy in the Punjab. Indiansand especially the Punjabis can never forget 
what it is that compelled this brave Governor to depart from the (time honoured) 
British policy that it is better to try tactful reconciliation and reformation thay 
destroy the wicked, and to introduce the most heartless martial law and other 
terrible laws thereby throwing the natives into a state of amazement and despair. 
What is it? Nothing but the introduction of the Rowlatt Act known as the 
Black Bill. 1t has already put the black coat on several people. The most 
surprising thing is that some people are trying to introduce it in the school 
syllabus. We are of opinion that it will be one degree better if along with the 
teaching of the Bill, pupils will also be taught the adverse occurrences that 
attended the introduction of the new law. But we are not prepared to adopt 
Salyagraha or anything else like it to achieve this desire of ours. 


Matanan Toca, - 84. Turning to the Afghan topic, the same correspondent to the Malabar 
93rd May 1919. he Afzhan War. Islam, of the 23rd May, says:—These Afghans, who 

© have not even a path to walk along, want to try odds 
against mighty men like Rakshasas, who, flushed with victory, fly about in the air} 


see 85. In the course of an article on “ Satyayraha movement,” the Dharng 
Maroh—April 1919, Doctan®* of Meenam 1094 M.E. (March-April), 
(Meena 1004 ME.) The Satyagraha movemen’. says: —It cannot but be said that the decision of 
the Government of India to pass the exceedingly harsh law (Rowlatt Bill) on the 
ground that certain reasons existed in the past, was altogether inopportune ata 
time when the Europeans, thoroughly satisfied with the loyalty of the Indians 
during the war, were beginning to admit to some extent the claim for self-govern- 
ment. Mr. Blackie says, “It is those administrators that misuse their power, 
that create dissensions in the country.” It is those administrators that misused 
their authority, that created anarchists in British India. It 18 those administrators 
that misused their authority that encouraged the noble-hearted Mahatma Gandhi 
to oppose the very powerful British administration. But the Satyagraia movement 
took a peculiar turn and produced some sad consequences, which Mahatma Gandhi 
could not in his wildest dreams have foreseen. It is certain that ordinary men 
are not able to predict where and how all this will end. 


Unrest in India. 


maneeens 86. Adverting to the taking of security from “the Hirau’’, a note in the 
28th May 1919, M.layali, of the 25th. May, remarks :— ‘he Govern- 
ment following the policy of nipping in the bud the 
young sprout of freedom, are persecuting several Indian papers. . . The 
policy followed by the British Government to crush newspapers in this way will 
seem disgraceful even to the Germans. Why look for justice or righteousness 1 

a land where one cannot without fear speak or write the truth ? 


“a Writing in English on the same subject, the Lokaprakasam, of the 26th May, 
26th May 1919. =says:—In our Opinion, no independent, loyal and law-abiding citizen of the free 
British Empire will consider that the statements in those articles exceed the 
limits of bare facts and of legitimate and well informed. criticism. 

The Madras Government perched on the Blue hills of Ootacamund were not 118 
better position to form an opinion on Punjab affairs and had no higher interes! 
to subserve tian journalists who are imbued with a true love of their own county 
toiling on the plains and deriving information from various sources. We 4 
sorry being strongly of opinion that this hasty and unwise action of the Madras 
Government at this critical time is such a violent stretch of the arbitrary power 
conferred by the Act, as to extinguish even honest, dignified and independent 
journalism—Indian, we mean—in this country. . . We shall only hope 
this will be the last of His Excellency’s unpopular measures in Madras. 


© escived on 2nd Jane 1919. 


‘the Hindu security. 


LonsPratasan, 
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87. The Quumi Report, ot the 2ith May, writes :-—Martial Law Order No. 53 
.  < has just been issued by Colonel Frank Johnson 
The handing over © ® announcing that Mussalmans will have free access 
Badshabi mosque. _ to the mosque from tlie 20th May from which date 
+ will be in their possession as before. 
This really is very good news. What is the remedy for the apprehension, that 
the mosque 1s now under Martial law and the Colonel Sahib ‘may open it when he 
leases and close it again when he chooses? Military control of this kind over 
mosques is absolutely disagreeable and it is the duty of the Government of India 
ty maintain the sanctity and freedom of mosques. 


88, The Qaumi Report, of the 27th May, in a leader on the subject writes :— 


Sometimes permanent and acting appointments of 
fome Government appointments. 11, Government appear to be so Bat of ordinary 
logic that it is difficult to observe silence at their expediency. Recentl 
Mr. Armitage, the Commissioner of Police, Madras, has taken a month’s leave and 
from the Government Order published at Ootacamund on the 26th May 1919, it 
appears that Diwan Bahadur Parankusam Nayudu, Deputy Commissioner of 
Police, has been made the Acting Commissioner. Mr. Armitage is a very capable 
and sympathetic officer, and he is so popular in the city that every one trusts 
him, and no voice has ever been raised against him. Mr. Armitage is not only a 
Police Officer, but also a lover of freedom and a politician, and it is owing to his 
political knowledge alone that no crisis or difficult situation, affecting the public 
peace has occurred. On the last occasion of looting, if Mr. Armitage had not 
acted in a sympathetic and conciliatory manner, a very critical situation might 
have been created. Again during the strike, his popularity alone saved the 
Government much anxiety. Itis uncertain whether this excellent management 
will be maintained during his short leave of absence. Mr. Armitage’s courtesy, 
lofty character, foresight and sympathy are things not easily forgotten. ‘I'he 
extent to which Mr. Armitage has made the British character popular among the 
public, we are sure, no other officer could have succeeded in doing. 

An Indian has, however, been appointed in his place, but we are surprised as 
to why a Muhammadan officer has been overlooked in this arrangement. Prior 
fo this, when the Assistant Commissioner’s post fell vacant and a Deputy 

missioner’s post has been vacated, non-Muslims filled them, and even now, 
when the Commissioner’s seat has fallen vacant, a Muhammadan has not been 
appointed to occupy it. There is no dearth of Mussalmans in the Police Depart- 
ment. There are men like Khan Sahib Muhammad Abdul Karim Sahib, 
Farukhi, and others, who are eflicient and experienced officers, especially, 
Mr. Farakhi has great influence with Mussalmans. We know that the peace and 
tranquility maintained from the beginning of the war among the Muhammadans 
of Southern India, was due to his benevolent disposition and foresight. Itis true . 

we do not sea eye to eye with him in certain matters. 

A similar thing has happened in the Corporation also. Recently when 

'. Molony went on leave, Khan Bahadur Muhammad Bazlullah Sahib, Revenue 
Uificer, was appointed to act in his place, but immediately it turned out that 
lit. Berkett had been sent for and the Khan Bahadur acting appointment ceased. 

6 do not know what expediency underlies all this, or why Muhammadan 
Officers are being deprived of their rights. When Hindus and Muhammadans are 

overnment employees, they are beth entitled to equal privileges, and when both 
mmunities are regarded equal in the eyes of the Government, it is not under- 
1 why members of one community alone are given preference over those of 
® other and why the principle of equal distribution is ignored. ‘This mistake 
a3 been continually made since the time of Sir Arthur Lawley. In the Gov- 
ment Council three Hindus have successively been appointed, although 


t. Aziz-ud-din was an elezible candidate. He was not shown the consideration 


due, and after a lofg period he has been made a Member of the Buard of Revenue. 


hoe he should have become a Member of the Executive Council of the 
“¥eroment, 

Whig Government is probably unaware of the effect that such little things 
. “ce onthe public minds. Possibly the Government may feel it and deserving 
"a8 way be indifferont about it, but we are better acquainted with the public 
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-.’ gentimente in the matter. We boldly repesent that it is necessary to appreciatg 


25th May 1919. 


Hrrawanrst, 
E)lore, 
25th Aley 1919. 


Rawapanst, 
Trivandrum, 


3ilst May de 19. 


the worth of Mussalman Officers. 


IIT.—L2EGIsLaTION. 


89. The Desabhaktan. of the 2th May, reproduces in Tamil a circular letter 
The Rowlett Lew issued by the National Council for Civil Liberties 
sanenien in London on the 16th April 1919 to the British 
public, stating that the Prime Minister, the Secretary of State for India and the 
members of Parliament should be addressed to request the Crown to exercise itg 
right of veto in regard to the Rowlatt Legislation. : ; 


The Hitakarini, of the 25th May, also publishes in Telugu the gist of 

iis techie tat the letter of Mr. Edgar Wallace to the Dail, Herald, 

atop saa the letter of Doctor Rutherford to the Duily News 

and that of Bernard Houghton to the Daily News in which they express themselves 
against the Rowlatt law. 


90. Hitakarini, of the 25th May, publishes in Telugu the small leaderctte ip 


“a , | ies New India, of the 23rd May, under the headin 
Tee ee Mo: Salere Satyagraha against Mr. Patel’s Bill. : 


91. The Hitak«rini, of the 25th May, gives a Telugu version of the appeal of 
the Labour Party to the people of England to help 
it in its endeavour to see to the repeal of repressive 
laws in India and to the grant of self-government to the Indians. It contains: — 
It does not appear that our countrymen have realized that such arbitrary methods 
in India will end in danger to the lives of thousands of Englishmen, women and 
children. 


92. The Qaum Report, of the 26th May, commenting on the Indian estimate 

a note on the Southborough Committee’s report on 

as election of Muhammadans he Reform Scheme, observes:—The South Indian 

aciancenites note published in the Reform Committee report 

merits attention. The Madras council will consist of pine non-Muslims and two 

Mussalmans of the city and fifty-two non-Mussalmans and eleven Mussalmans from 

the districts. This estimate shows that two Mussalmans have been allowed for 

the city to the Madras council but from the description it appears that these two 

have been separated, one of whom will: be elected from the City of Madras, and 
the other from Madura, Trichinopoly and Srirangam. 

As regards votes it has been pointed vut in the report that there will be two 
thousand votes to elect two Muhammadans and altogether twenty-three thousand 
Mussalmans can vote for the election of eleven Mussalmans from the districts. 

From this decision it appears that the number of members has been fixed 
with regard to population. For example, Madras aud Tanjore, each will elect 


Repressive Laws. 


' member and they will have equal right of representations. But against Tanjore 


alone Madura and Trichinopoly will conjointly have to elect one member. 4s 
regards the division of Muhammadans the part taken by Malabar and South 
Kanara which are given the right to elect three members, is commendable. 

Although the distribution is very satisfactory from geographical point of view 
but who will say that geographical divisions are suitable with reference ‘0 
education and training. 

Iu our opinion this division is very unsatisfactory, but we ourselves ar 
responsible for it. We shall have to elect to the council chiefly those persons who 


will say yes, observe silence or frequently absent thomselves, or imperious] 
command the community. 


I1V.—Native Srates. 


93. The Samudarsi, of 31st May, as well as other Travancore papers is glad 
that the rumour of Diwan Bahadar Mr. Krishnan 
N avar's impending retirement from the Diane? 
Bigs __ of Travancore is now known to be quite unfounded. 
It is glad that what looked like the mountain has vanished like mist. It cal 

the attention of the Diwan, however, to three crying evils in the administration 


Travancore Diwanship and 
administration. 


a: 


namely; (1) the unorganized condition of the public service in Travancore, (2) the 


‘nordinate freedom and excesses of officialdom, and (3) the inordinate wastage of — 


ublic funds. o ) 
94. Referring to the a pe soe by 7 Vijayaraghava Achariyar, 
' : 1wan oi Cochin, in his presidential address to the 
—— Theendal 10 the Cochin State. __Pulaya Congress recently held at Tripunittura, that 
n-future the should consider themselves free from the trammels of Theendal 
distance pollution) and should use all thoroughfares‘as freely as any others, the 


gainé Pp 


is risky to interfere in questions of caste and social customs, and such action, in so 
far as it frees Some people from the bonds of custom while others are still bound by 
them, is fraught with mischief to the people at large and to the welfare of the State. 


V..--PROSPECTS OF THE ‘CROPs AND THe CoNDITION oF THE PEOPLE. 


95. The Varlakamitran, of the Ist May, writes:—The price of foodstuffs has 
been rising high for the last ten years in our 
country and considering the present condition, 
there is no room to think that it will go down; for the produce is not propor- 
tionate to the increase in. the population. Unless measures are adopted to 
increase the quantity of foodstuffs produced, famine will come to stay in the 
country. A committee appointed to inquire into the economic condition of India 
recommended three irrigation projects at a cost of about 36 crores of rupees, 
which would have provedl profitable to the Government and also warded off 
famine. These projects are (1) the T'ungsbhadra project, (2) the Kistna project 
and (3} the Cauveri project. If the Government had spent the required money 
on these projects, there will be no room for famine in Southern India. But the 
Tungabhadra project was given up as an Engineer said that it entailed only earth- 
work and the Cauveri project was pronounced to be a useless one as the Kannam- 
hadi anicut was being built. The reason for the Kistna project having been 
dropped is not known. It should also be due only to an economic ground. As 
the Mysore Government had entered into an agreement with the Madras Govern- 
ment for building the Kannambadi anicut, even before the survey operations 
connected with the Cauveri project which cost three lakhs of rupees were 
commenced, the Government should have known about it previously. It cannot 
be said that the Government have no funds. About thirty-six crores of rupees 
have been set apart this year for railways. I{this money is spent on irrigation 
works, it will be profitable both to the Government and the people; for every pie 
that is spent on these projects will go to the Indian coolies. Employing 75,000 
coolies daily, it will take 2U to 25 years for them to be completed. As so many 
people will secure a living, will there be famine in the country? And when the 
_works are completed, fresh lands will come under cultivation an’ several places as 

aresult of water convenience. But the improvement of railways is in many ways 
& loss to the Indians. As every article connected with the railways has to be got 
from England, the major portion of the money spent therefor goes out to England. 
_ Even then, as the owners of these railway companies are Europeans, the profits 
too find their way to the pockets of foreigners. ‘I'be profit which the Government 
and the people get from this is therefore very trivial. Moreover it is beyond 
doubt that, hy improving the railways, foreign goods will circulate freely in the 
country and ruin the few industries that are at present in existence. When the 
economic condition of India.is considered, it has to be stated that poverty has 
come to stay in the country only by the improvement of railways beyond its 
need. It is only the expenditure incurred by the Government on improving the 
tigational facilities that we will deem to be incurred in the interests of the 
Indians. In the budget of this year, it looks as if all profitable items appear to 
have been neglected, while all items which will impoverish the country have been 
-€lven prominence and we have to say that this kind of financial administration 


Famine relief. 


does not indicate farsightedness and a proper knowledge of economics by those at 


® head. - 


aper considers the action of the Diwan to be illadvised and improper. It 


Samapanst, 
Triv 


Slat May 19.9. 


VaRravamrraan, 
Tanjore, 


lst May 1919. 
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Report No. 19. 
Page 716, line 45 for “to Sir” read “ to help Sir”. 


Report No. 21. 
Pages 781, 782, paragraphs 5, 6 and 8 for “ India Desantri” occurring ce 
margin read * Indian Emigrant im = Ge 


Pages 781, 782, for “India Desantri” occurring in the body of paragraphs 
5 and & and “the India Desantri” occurring in the body of paragraph 6 
read ‘“*the Indian Emigrant’. 

Page 784, paragraph 16, line 7, for ‘ The subject’ read ‘On the subject’. | 
~» too . ma «: Bes Jor ‘increase’ read ‘an increase ’. 

»» 786 20 ,, 7, fer ‘ periceve’ read ‘ perceive’. 


(lesned, the 11th June 1919.] 
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- VERNACULAR PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE TRANSLATORS 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 3 


for the Week ending 14th June 1919. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Public Department, a brief 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
eeeniates whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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I.—Forgicnr ‘Pouitics. 


1. New India, of the 18th J une, states:—‘‘ One of the paradoxes of. 
modern civilisation is the role of superiority assumed. 
by the Western Nations whenever they are brought. 


-Rastern nations and the Peace 


Conference. into touch with the East. 


especially marked the dealings of the Western Nations with China. . . We 


woe elsewhere the demands which may be made by China at the Peace Con- 


erence, drafted according to counsels of moderation, which will prove acceptable. 


to most of the Chinese, although they will not be the full expression of China’s. 
demands as @ free Nation. ‘The only thing which China would appear ta: 
claim is the removal of the very great injustices from which jt is suffering at. 


the hands of foreign ‘ civilised’ Nations. Modern civilisation has expressed 
itself in China as a policy of exploitation and grab, without any leavening of 
higher and nobler principles. If real civilisation is to succeed we. ought to get 


rid of these phenomena which brand humanity as by no means so civilised as it. 


sees itself to be.” 


l{1.—-$H omE_~AADMINISTRATION. 
(6) Courts. 


2. In an article under the heading “ Astounding ‘ Justice’ ”, the Nationalist, 
we for the week ending 8th June, says:—‘t On the 
Trials for sedition. 


series of the most astounding enunciations of principles of jurisprudence. We 


shall not in this article concern ourselves with the exceptional cases of loot and 


murder and arson under Martial Law in Punjab. _We are more concerned 
with the way in which ‘ justice’ is being shamed in ordinary cases. In the _ 
of Mr. Kalinath Roy, the Editor of the 7'ribune, we saw how Counsel of hi 


choice was denied and ‘ justice’ tainted at the very fount. The grounds on which 


he has been awarded two years of rigorous imprisonment are more amazing still. 
In the ‘New call’ case in which Messrs. Durgadas B. Adwani and H. D. 


Mariwalla were both sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment the judgment — 


delivered by a Civil Judge is still more astounding. India must thank 
Mr. Pope and the commission that tried Mr. Kalinath Roy for the severe condemn- 
ation of the Rowlatt Act they have thus unconsciously afforded. We hope higher 
tribunals will save British justice from the creatures of the interested officialdum 
of the country. 


(&) General. 


8. The Wednesday Review, of the 4th June, writes :—‘ Let us take the diarchy. 
proposal. From the very beginning the authors of - 


the Raters Byopenie. the joint-report have taken altogether a wrong 
view of the conditions which are necessary to make the diarchy form of Govern- 


ment possible in this country. They have not been content with formulatiog their 


view of it, but have taken every conceivable opportunity to press it on others and 


ave gone the Jength of challenging all and sundry to produce an alternative. 


When that is the position taken by the Viceroy, it is impossible to expect that the 
~ocal Governments whose opinions were invited on the proposals contained in the 


joint report, and whose opinion, as we see from the despatch, has been treated! 


f 


a e Ka It is supposed that ; 
modern civilisation as represented by these nations is on a higher level than that: 


of the East, and that eastern barbarians have to be educated and nurtured into a. 
civilised state out of their ordinary barbaric condition. This attitude has. 


eve of Reforms that are being hatched in the House’ 
of Commons to give us the power to rule ourselves, we are having in India a. 


Nariovanss?, 
Maitras, 
Sth Jane 1919. 
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Warrowarer, 
Madras, 
Sth Jane 1219. 
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with scant consideration, could make a successful stand against the personal views 
of the Viceroy in the matter, supported as he is, by his colleagues. Stull it ig 
creditable to the Local Governmeats that they have not refrained from @X pressin 
their dissent, and, as they happen to know more of Indian conditions than the 
Viceroy or the Secretary of State can claim to, we trust that the Select Committeg 
of Parliament will see their way to treating their views with more consider. 
ation. . . Having set at nought the considered opinion of the responsible Local 
Governments, they are at some pains to find out if there is any support to their 
proposals from Indian leaders. In this matter. the Government of India have 
rforce to draw largely on their imagination. There is-no good ground for their 
lief that the Muderates accept the principle of dualism in Government. We 
wonder who these Moderates can be, and surely they cannot be of those who have, 
a correct appreciation of the realities of the situation. The Government of India 
confess ‘we feel that we are moving with a spirit which is stronger than our: 
calculations, and we accept whatever lies ahead’. There is no doubt that their. 
calculations are woefully faulty and on such faulty calculations ‘they seek to raise. 
a new political superstructure. Itis not consoling to the people of India to be told: 
by Lord Chelmsford and his colleagues that they will accept whatever lies ahead. 
It is not these who will suffer by the trouble that lies ahead, by imperfectly 
conerived and hastily carried out administrative changes but the great masses of the: 
population of India who know nothing of the scheme of reform and whose weal or: 
woe has not, so far as we can see, been a determining factor in its formulation.” - 


4. The Nationalist, for the week ending Sth June, publishes Sir Rabindra- 


nath Tagore’s Ietter to His Excellency the Viceroy, 

Doctor Rabindranath Tagore. wider the heading, ** Rabindro fodloms buiehteoel | 
to save glaring shame” and comments as follows :—* We cordially welcome 
Rabindranath back to the community of untitled folks. He has left the company 
of King-made knights and joined that of nature’s knights. the enemies of oppres- 
sion and champions of the weak and downtrodden. How could he wear the 
tardy decorations of a Govern:nent whose conduct has been, to say the least, 
unknightly ? Plain Rabindranath is dearer to the country than Sir Rabindranath. 
His letter to the Viceroy is aglow with passionate resentment of injustice and 
intense sympathy for the suffering peuple. ‘The people of India are striken dumb 
with terror and their voice is mute with anguish. But who can silence the 


. mighty voice of the poet? The prisoner’s cell has no te-rors for him and the 


cob-webs of a man-made laws cannot chain his danntless suul. Rabindra’s words 
awake a responsive echo in the heart of every Indian.” 


5. Tine Nationalist, for the week ending 8th June, observes :—“ Is our fiscal. 


ill independence to be the absolute independence of 
wie , the bureaucratic Government of India to arrange. 
India’s ‘economics’ as it chooses. If that is the meaning of fiscal independence. 
for India we would rather not have it, we would rather be under fiscal slavery to 
the British democracy than be free under the thumb of Anylo-Indian bureau 
cracy, especially at a time when imperial Preference would make these greater, 
kith and kin of the British and Colonial Capitalists. Though we are thankful te 
Mr. Montagu for championing our cause in the colonies by repeatedly demanding 
better treatment in the colonies for Indians and appealing to the duminions on. 
our behalf we yet feel that undeveloped and unorganised as our labour conditions , 
are, we shall be much worse under Imperial preference until we have real power 
in spite of all pious hopes of Mr. Montagu. Therefore till we get Home Rule our 
cry shall always be ‘save us from Inperial preference.’ When that is achieved 
we shall ever support Imperial preference as thie colonies now do.” | 


6, New Indiu, of 10th June, states:—“‘ India must carefully examine the 


; , Peace terms, re Lering that they affect not only. 
Satie tat the Suave Coetreeens. the West, but ie whee all. | try to discover, 
whether or not they involve the cri ppling of Germany. Safeguards there must be, 
and justi-e demands that Germany must pay for as much of the colossal damage: 
as nle reasonably can, but not at the cost of preventible misery to thousands of 
her inbabitants for years and years to come, not at the cost of the attempted. 


destruction of what cannot be destruyed—the Spirit, the Soul:of a Nation.” | 


906: 


7, Referring to His Excellency the Governor’s reply to the Madras 

ee ee Corporation address, the Hindu, of the 11th June, 
Co-uperation 9 remarks:—-“In kis first public utterance our 
Governor has once gain manifested his strong passion for co-operation. It is 
qell known that his views on reforms are of the broadest and that he holds 
' equally definite views on the proper segregation of the sheep from the goats, As 
we have before pointed out there isa danger in the kind of co-operation that 
Lord Willingdon appeals for. | If co-operation means an inevitation to share his 
views and peculiar coarses of actions we doubt that the bargain would be too one- 


M 
lith Jane 


ded. There is no hint of this, to be fair, in his speech to the Corporation which . 


was a little suggestive of too frequent recourse to. copy-book maxims. . . We 
sre charmed with the picture conjured up by H is Excellency of the lion and the 
lamb co-operating to improve the lot of humanity. We should be more charmed 
*the co-operation Were more spontaneous or if behind it the apprehension did 
not lurk that differences of opinion may lead to loss of caste with the more 
owerful co-worker. Lord Willingdon’s earliest executive acts in this Presidency 
and the lecture that he appears to have read the Nationalist editors—our Anglo- 
Indian contemporaries are like Cesar’s wife, above suspicion—makes one 
seriously to question if his brand of co-operation makes sufficient allowances for 
honest differences of opinion on questions of policy or criticism based on 
information, perhaps often imperfect but honest and justified on the available 
facts,” 
8, United India ‘and Indian States, of 11th June, observes:—‘“‘ It was of 
tian Ref Bill course not worldly wisdom to expect much from a 
ae ee a Government which so soon after a war of liberation 
thought nothing of placing a sort of Indian Defence Act, our Indian D.O.R.A., 
permanentlyjon the Statute Book. The events which have followed steadily on 
that event mark the onward, march of the policy of distrust of the people, the 
policy of repression, as an answer to acute political discontent. Is it worth while 
to recapitulate the events of the last few weeks in India? They bring to the 
cheeks of all Indians the burning blush of humiliation: our indignation is 
impotent, but the last few weeks have witnessed a change in the Indian political 
situation which must be our consolation in the coming trials of strength between 
reactionary and progressive forces. ‘There are now no parties in India on the 
question of the situation in the Punjab, All of us—Congressmen, Moderates and 
Extremists—all feel that the trouble in the Punjab was due more to Sir Michael 
Q’Dwyer than to Mr. Gandhi or any other Indian politician. Ail of us, of what- 
ever party, are now quite agreed that the official outburst of repression in the 
Punjab was as mad as the non official outburst of vandalism which proceeded it. 
All of us urge.an inquiry into the recent happenings: we challengiugly state 
that ae result of that inquiry will be as humiliating to the Government as to the 
peop e,” | | 
9. Referring to the Privy Council judgment on the appeal of Mrs. Besant 
The Px New India, of the 12th Jun®, writes:—“It now 
of Indi rey voanell and liberty appears that the liberty of a British subject of His 
, paket taten Majesty and that of an Indian subject of His 
Majesty are two totally different tl:ings, an amazing declaration by the Empire’s 
ighest, and final, Court of Appeal. ‘I'he different circumstances obtaining in 
India from those existing in Great Britain apparently involve a definite modifica- 
on of the position of the subject living in this country. And tholpractical result 
is that ‘the want of any direct relation or responsibility on the part of the 
overnors to the governed ’ gives an unrestrained licence to our rulers to pass any 
ct they please, no matter how mu@ it infringes upon those traditional liberties 
ta nr Sa at least in theory, bound up inseparably in the term 
of the British Empire’. - 


. But the judgment of the Privy Council finally disposes of this illusion even 


in theory—in fact, of course, it has long ceased to ba an illusion. And, as our 
Correspondent says: ‘the position in India is that a Legislative body created by 
¢King in Parliament to legislate for India has uzcontroll-d power to make 


Statutes for the Indian which would not be tolerated in Great Britain’.” 
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AxzpuBAraTarza, 
Madras, 
Sth June 1919. 


VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Foretex Potrrics. 


10. The Indian Emigrant, haa the peg omg — : —The hardships of the 
oe ‘ ndians in Sout rica have not yet disappeared 
The Indians in South Africa. Though the law there precluded ihe ledings a 
acquiring separate sites and doing business and from living there permanently, 
another law permitted two or more persons forming limited companies and 
acquiring sites and doing business. According to the latter law, the Indiang 
joined together and began to do business; thus they have invested money b 
lakhs in trade there. But now the Europeans are, with the aid of a hitherto 
neglected section of an old enactment, contemplating the complete destruction of 
the trade of the Indians. This question is now under discussion in the South 
African Parliament. ‘This is a very good reward indeed for the blood freely shed 
by our plain Indian brethren in the recent war! 


11. Referring to the observation made by the Right Hon’ble Mr. J. M. 
Robertson in the Confemporary Review to the effect. 
that the insulting attitude of the British troops in 
pt towards the natives of the place is the immediate cause of rioting there, 
and that the treatment accorded by the ruling race to the ruled under the 
impression that the former are superior to the latter, afflicts the people greatly 
and creates discontent in them, and remarking that this difficulty prevails both in 
Egypt and India, the Swadesamitran, of the 6tii June, writes:--If the people 
demand a share in the administration, they are told that they are not fit for it. If 
for making them fit, great men come forward with certain suggestions, tlie executive 
authorities do not carry them out properly. Hence it is easy for them to say for 
any length of time that the people are not fit. Mr. Robertson observes that, as 
in England the people have political freedom, they can express their discontent. 
towards the Government when they elect members for the Parliament, whereas 
the peuple in Egypt have not this right and unrest crops up there in consequence. 
We trust the British statesmen will settle the question of Egypt in a liberal spirit, 


taking into consideration the trend of the times and views such as self-determina- 
tion that are spread far and wide. 


12. In view of the possibility of a resumption of war in case the Germans do 
War. not accept the peace terms, the Axdhrapairita, of 

ne tie 9th June, reviews the military situation of the 

Allies and the enemy and says:—The Allies are still the strongest both on the 
Jand and the sea. ‘Tge military force of America has not yet been largely spent. 
The British are still adding to their armies. The Germans. on the other hand, 
have lost their social as well as their military force, and their country isa hot-bed 
of internal dissentions. When once it is ascertained that there can be no peace, 
the Allies will march their armies against Germany and blockade the seas once 
again. It remains to be seen whether the blockade will this time be successful. 
It is said that Sweden and Denmark have refused to co-operate in the matter. 
- Neutral countries cannot affurd to treat with disregard Britain which owns 
an unrivalled navy, aud big States of America, France, Italy, Japan, ete. The 
decline of Bolshevism is also a favourable sig. - The union of the Germans with 
Bolsheviks cannot be an obstacle to the victory of the Allies. The Afghan 
trouble may now be considered tohave ended. The Allies should now settle their’ 
differences and help to restore peace on the earth. If the proposals of the League 
of Nations regarding the problem of strikes are not soon put into practice, Bolsheg 
vism bein encouraged may bring trouble to the allied powers. . When there are 
indications of war breaking out again, it is the duty of the Government to try 
to satisfy workmen. ‘There are certaiu internal problems requiring solution 10 


The condition of Egypt. 


she allied States. Ifthe principles for the establishment of which the a 
fghting against the enemy are established by them. permanently in their owd 
gountries, the world can roll in happiness. _—" 


13, The Andhrapatrika, of the 4th June, reports that the Maharajas of 
Mysore, Sikkim: and Travancore have given assu- 
The Afghan war. . ° wre 
rauce of safety by offering their help to the British 
‘, connexion with the Afghan war. 3 , 


Referring to the Afghan 7 the ae 3 the 22nd May, says:—We are 
| of opinion that the practice of paying a subsidy to 

The Argnes wee. _ the Amir is not poh The Aasde oa his mn 
may form the mistaken impression that the British are courting the friendsliip 
of Afghanistan at any price, and are fearing the probable results of the Afghan 
war. Without giving the Amir any money, the british should make him under- 
stand that alliance between India and Afghanistan is conducive to the welfare 
of Afghanistan itself. We trust that the Government of India will not 
make peace with the Amir except on the condition that he will never more 
unsheathe his sword against India. 


14. The Qaumi Report, of the 2nd June, in a leader on the subject writes :— 

} The hope, that the League will do away with the 

The trath about the ae avarice and greed of nations and that its mere 
existence will make people virtuous and unselfish, 

is really a species of madness, The advance and progress made in science 
loudly proclaim that in the future peace and tranquility will be easily destroyed. 


15. The Qaumi Report, of cer 2nd June, in an om - the marginally- 
noted subject observes :—A gentleman inquires as 

eee he oe to oheller or no the Peace Conference ail grant 
independence to the Arabs and whose possessions will the Holy Places Mecca and 
Medina be. ‘Ihe Editor in reply says he does not understand the ‘first part of this 
question. If what is required thereby is information as to whether a separate Arab 
Kingdom will be established, we answer that the matter is shrouded in mystery. 
Nobody knows whether the rule of the King of the Hedjaz will be maintained. 
The question as to their independence does not yet call solution. If the Arabs 
areto be granted independence asa nation, the Arabs of Basra, Mesopotamia 
Damascus, Syria, Tunis, Tripoli und. Morocco will have to be given their 
independence to and made separate States ; because all these are Arab territories 
which will not recognise the Sharif of Mecca as King of Arabia. As to the late 
Sharif we very much doubt whether the independent States of Yemen and Najd 
will recognise him as their head. Possibly the rule of the late Sharif over the Arabs 
of the Hedjaz may be recugnized, but the question is: will the Arab nation conse- 
queatly become indepencent? So far as Basra and Mesopotamia are concerned, 


of Nations. 


n0 ruler has been appointed. Likewise the question of Arab rule has not been 


raised in Syria and Damascus. While this is the case, it is madness to dream of 
the independence of the Arabs. Sv far as Mecca and Medina are concerned, we 
cannot suy more than this that these places together with the other Holy Places 
will be in the possession of the King who will be the Khalifa. ‘These Holy 
laces cannot be separated from the Khalifate nor can any Mussalman agree that 
any person whether an Arab ur a Turk should rule in Mecca and Medina. ‘The 
late Sharif assumed the title of the King of the Hedjaz. ‘This is not permitted 
in the Sacred Law nor did the followers of the Prophet allow this at any time. 
Even the ‘Turkish Sultan in spite of the fact he was called the Khalifa of the 
Uslims was regarded onlv aa the servant of the Holy Houses and no Sultan ever 
éntertained the idea of ruling in Mecca and Medina. “ When infidelity arises 
m the Kaba itself, whither shall we seek for Islam.” | 
lt. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the tth June, refers to Mr. Montagu’s speech 
regards the Khalifute and the Holy l’laces, and 
says :—We have great contidence in the Secretary 
Of State’s words and deeds. Now we can rest assured of continuing ina very satis 
ory condition. The pledge, given with reference to the safeguard of the 


Muhammadans and peace. 


oly Places and muintenunce of the Islamic Khalifate, has prevanted Muslim 


“piratiuns from blooming forth before their time. 
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.. Kaw, inexperienced and subservient men, who had raised vain clamours like 
young importunate beggars, wil! have to hold their place as the mendicants arg 
obliged to do at the doors of the niggardly. We have often emphasised the fact 
that Great Britain will never @gree to any proposal calculated to wound the 
feelings of Muhammadans. She has the fullest knowledge of the Mubammadan 
loyalty. The Government of India are also aware that genuine Muhainmadang 
will never allow their brows to be marked with the black line of Sat: agrahg 
servitude. If, in spite of all this, Muhammadans entertain such dou5tful notions 
in their minds, it will be a sign of their shortsightedness. 


17. The Qaumi Report, of the 7th June, referring to a Simla telegram dated 
) the 5th June published by the Government of India 
stating that the peace terms have not yet been sent 
to Turkey, observes :—-The news is to a certain extent satisfactory. From this it 
appears that the Turkish peace terms are being discussed by the Allies Council, 
and apparently the latter has not yet arrived at a definite decision on the subject, 
Althougn it may not be premature to conjecture as to what those terms will 
be, and whether the aspirations uf the Muslim world be taken into account, but it 
is extremely difficult to imagine what shape they will take. We have alread 
given our opinion on that portion of Mr. Montagu’s speech which relates to this 
question. Although he does not state explicitly what the peace terms are but 
there is a hint that Muhammadan aspirations will not be sacrificed. No more 
pleasing announcement could be made to the Islamie World than this and we shall 
anxiously await the conditions. We hope the fruit of our anxieties will not prove 
bitter cr disagreeable. Possibly some European politicians may not understand 
the real aspirations of Muhammadans but their ignorance does not detract from 
the importance of the question. Inasmuch as they have taken up this question 
they will be responsible for the result. . 


Turkey and the Peace terms. 


J1.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(d) Education. | 


18. The Desabhaktan, of the 3rd June, writes:—Generally, the lot of 
elementary schoul-teachers in India is a hard one, 
We have oftentames apprised the Government of 
the fact that the pay of those teachers 1s inadequate. According to a recent order 
of the Local Goverument these teachers would, from the Ist April !919, receive 
Rs. 12 and Rs. 15 per mensem respectively, according as they are employed in 
beys’ cr girls’ schools. But the question is whether these teachers can live even 
with this pay ? 
19. Quoting the opinion of a professor in England that the Indians distinguish 
/ themselves only in the-western languages and 
cnet and the Madras Univer- .ciences, while they rarely take any University 
err degrces in the vernaculars and also extracts from 
resolutions passed at many conferences to the effect that subjects shuuld be 
specialised only in the college classes and not in the lower ones, that the progress 
of a student should be judged aot by his passing in every subject in an examina- 
tion but from his having had sufficient training in schools and that the students 
should choose that subject for the University course in which they have attained 
the highest degree of efficiency, the Desabhaktan, of the 4th June, observes:— 
Each of the above suggestions is fit to be followed in India, but not one of them 
is. . Though education is the only thing indispensable for the progress of a country 
and primary attention should therefore be paid to it, the Government of India 
deem it to be the least important subject. The methods adopted by the Univer- 
sities in the matter of education only impede its progress. This ‘truth will be 
patent to those who compare the methods of the lndian Universities with those 
of the western ones. ‘The system obtaining in the Indian Universities is harder 
than that obtaining in any university in the world. Coming to the Madras 
University, which has won the name of being the most efficient of ‘all the Indian 
Universities, its efficiency consists only in raining the students as much as possible. 
The University authorities are under the impression that the larger the number 
of failures in the examinations, the greater will be their efficiency, and the 


Elementary school-teachers. 
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macular examiners specially are strongly impressed with this belief, Though 
the Madras University made a show, in the beginning, of supporting the vernacu- 
lars, they neglected them for some time in the mid lle. It 18 only owing to the 
hercules efforts of some that the vernaculars have again been introduced aa separate 
sabjects in the college classes. Among the South Indian vernaculars, Tamil is 
the most unfortunate as far as the University is concerned. Only few among the 
andits in the colleges are well versed in Tamil literature, while others have onl 


an imperfect knowledge of it and hold their positions only on account of their » 


having learnt ron gee This is one of the reasons why students in college classes 
jo not read ‘Tamil with zeal and attain proficiency in it. Another most important 
eason for this is that the Tamil examiners are mostly graduates who have a 
neagre knowledge of Tamil. ‘I'hey set very hard questions and, as they presume 
that students caunot have attained proficiency in Tamil, they do not value the 
answers properly. Some examiners are also jealous of the students and wantonly 
pluck them. ‘The result of all this will only be that, in course of time, students 
may not be ‘inclined to read T’amil. ‘Though a study of Tamil is compulsory in 
the lower classes, it is not so in the college classes and only those who have a 
special interest in it take it up as an.optional subject. 


The paper then makes an: appeal to the Tamil examiners not to be very hard | 


upon students, merely for the purpose of pleasing those to whom they owe their 
job, and to take a leaf from the examiners in other languages who are very liberal 
in valuing answer papers. | 
20. Observing that a proposal has been made in China to reduce the characters 
a iheies ets in the Chinese alphabet from 45,000 to 39 and that 
The simplification of the ong Mr. J. Knowles has written to the Times of India 
Inia alphetete, to the effect that, if the Indian alphabets too are 
thos improved, the people in India can learn to read easily, and that, in view to 
the educational progress of the Indians, a committee should be appointed for this 
purpose, the Desabhektan, of the 6th June, says :—F rom a close observation of the 
quinquennial report of the Government, it will be clearly seen that 89 - cent 
of the pupils in the lower classes are unable to read satisfactorily. Mr. Knowles 
is not an ordinary person. He has been for a very long time making investiga- 
tion about the system to be adopted for the advancement of education in India. 


Would the Government of India, who spend money in useless ways and appoint © 


committees of inquiry, pay heed to this suggestion ? 


21. Adverting to the work of the Board of moe in England and to the 
) a formation of a committee there to concert measures 
aul ef Sinantion fo Hagiens. for freely spreading English education in all schools 
and Universities and also to effect improvement in education in view to public 
service and other avocations, the Dravidan, of the 10th June, observes :—While 
this is the state of ‘education in England, nothing seems to have been done in 
India for spreading education freely. Though there are Educational Boards here 
asin England, they do not appear to have made any efforts in the ay of freely 
spreading general education and the vernaculars. They are only helpful in 
prescribing a number of text-books year after year. Those that havea ‘look at 
the text-books préscribed in schools can find out for themselves whether these 
ks have been properly prescribed. — 


22. Commenting on the report of the Government of India on the subject of 
Educat; raining of Schoolmasters, the Margadarsi, of the 
peieee Retam. 6th June, writes:—What has to be done for 
improving the system of education in this country isa matter requiring careful 
attention. The Government seem to be of opinion that education. will improve, 
ifthe number of Inspectors be increased. In atcordance with this view, it has 


decided to raise the number of Inspectors in the Madras Presidency from 9° 


025. We are very doubtful whether this change will produce any benefit to 
auy one except the Inspectors. The salary of ordinary Inspectors is from Rs. 500 


Desanmarrtay, 
Madras, 
6th Jane 1919. 


Daavipaz, 


10th June 1919, 


Maneapanst, 
Calicat,. 
6th June 1919. 


toRs. 1,000. With. the pay of one Inspector, 40 primary schools can be well _ 


conducted. In this way, with the pay of 16 Inspectors, 640 primary schools can 
be ed. If each eects sho Phare but 50 pupils, 32,000 pupils can be 


given primary education with this increased expenditure. Itis not known what ~ 
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benefit will arise to the people from these 16 Inspectors and their clerks We 4, 
not say that Inspectors are absolutely unnecessary, but that their number should 
not be unnecessarily increased. If the system of education should be improved 
the first thing that has to be done is to increase the pay of teachers and attract 
able men to that work. . . The stipend of the teachers undergoing training 
must be increased and provision must be made for the improvement of their pay 
and prospects. . . It is a well known fact that, under the present conditions, jt 
is far better to be a peon than te be a teacher in a primary school. . . Weare 
very sorry that we have to say that this department can now only be considered 
as an asylum of a certain type of passed candidates, who are unfit for every other 
kind of work. 


(f) Land Revenue and Settlement. 


23. The Andhrapatrika, of the 6th June, in its leader under this heading 

Lend sist. writes:—. . . Itisregrettable that it has taken 

. one year to publish the annual report of Land 

Revenue Administration in the Madras Presidency for the year 1917-1. Such 
things do not indicate the efficiency of the Civil Service Officers. . . The rvots 
have been complaining for a long time that the periodical settlement of land sist 
is a hardship but they have not been relieved of it. It is commendable that the 
Subjects Committee have included land revenue under Provincial subjects. So 
long as this subject is under the control of the India Government, there is no hope 
that the revenues of a province will be spent for the benefit of that province 
only. Much loss is sustained when the revenues are distributed by the India 
Government atnong provinces irrespective of the amounts received from then. 
If the proposals of the Subjects Committee come into force, the revenues of a 
province will be spent for that province only. But if the control of this branch 
of administration is given to the Government, nothing will be gained. It is 
necessary that this should be included under transferred subjects. The land 
revenue. must either be permanently settled or it. must be determined by 
the representatives of the people. As the Committee has included this under 
subjects controlled by Government, the system of revenue settlement will continue 
as ever and the distressed condition of the people will not in the least be improved. 
« . Ifthe proposals of Sir Sankaran Nayar come into force, the owners of lands 
will be induced to spend money in improving-their lands tind there would bea 
possibility for the country. to become more prosperous. . . The remarks of the 
Government on the settlement report do not cover more than seven or eight 


lines. It is not proper that the Government should fail to adequately review the 
report. . . ° 


AnDERaPATRIZA, 
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(k) General. 
Inpiaw Emrerant, 


ote Mey ine. 24. The Indian Emigrant, of the 29th May, observes :—It is agreed by all 
that, in this land of Aryans which was once 
sumptuously feeding the people of even foreign 
countries, famine is at present increasing day b day and lakhs of people are 
suffering for want of sustenance. What is the reason for famine not having 
abated, in spite of the Government having appointed a high officer for controlling 
the foodstuffs a The statement of the Bengalee, that the object of the Govern- 
ment, 1n providing each province with an adequate supply of foodstuffs and of 
keeping: the prices within certain limits, will not be achieved unless exports of 
foodstuffs are strictly controlled, deserves attention. This paper points out 
that the export of rice has increased from five crores of maunds in 1916-17 to 
nearly six and half crores of maunds in 1918-19. If paddy and rice are thus 
exported, what else would be the result here but the perpetuation of famine and 
' poverty.. How do the Government, who think of preventing famine by prohibiting 
) the transport of articles from'one province and district to another, countenance 

Ispus Ewousr, this export ? ox : | : 
29th May 1919. __ 25. The following observations find place in the notes of Narada appearing 
~~ in ‘the Indian Emigrant of the 29th May :—Alter 
eS ee i alll, Sir Sankaran Nayar has resigned his appoit- 
ment! Which true and manly Indian can hold a high position, and that too ® 
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very responsible one, in the Government of India, after seeing the highhanded 
actions of the military authority in the Punjab and the Government of India also 
ijetly allowing them? If India is to acquire swaraj, it is only heroes having 
independence like Sir Sankaran Nayar that should grow in number and there 


sno use Of ai increase in the number of timid creatures who will stoop to do the 


meanest work. | 
In response to a representation made by a Barrister of Bengal that his client 


gould not obtain justice on account of the military authority having prevented 
ihe Barrister from entering the Punjab, the Viceroy has replied that the civil 
uthorities cannot interfere with the actions of the military authority. Has the 
Viceroy now any power in the Punjab or not? Under whose orders has the 
Punjab been placed under a military authority ? If the Viceroy has no control 
pver the military pompes how js the Punjab to be. redeemed hereaiter from his 
hands? Perhaps this will be possible only if the military authority hands over 
the Punjab of his own accord to the civil authorities ! 

Lord Willingdon is not right in having begun to aim his arrows on the 
newspapers 1D the Madras Presidency. Does he wish to create discontent in a 
place where it does not exist ? 


96. Referring to the Viceroy having described the disturbances in the 
The condition inthe Punjab. =F the people, the Jndian Amigrant, of the 29th May, 
writes: —This communiqué, having been circulated throughout the country, 
could have reached the Amir of Afghanistan and theeAmir might have thereon 
madly designed an jnvasion of India, taking this to be the most favourable 
opportunity for him. What an amount of difficulty has been caused to the Gov- 
ernment and the public in India by the use of these two words inconsiderately by 
the Viceroy? Itis true that, in the Punjab and other places, some Europeans 
were killed, some buildings were destroyed and an enormous loss of property 
occurred; but the question is whether this can be called ‘open rebellion.’ It was 
oly a sudden flaming forth of the disconteut of the people in the Punjab that 


vas for a long time smouldering under the Government of O’Dwyer. It is 


regrettable indeed that this great disturbance occurred in the land of the Sikhs, 
who demonstrated their luve for their sovereign by shedding their blood profusely 
inthe recent war. But it does not betoken wisdom to attribute this disturbance 
o causes that are discernible superficially, without ascertaining the root cause of 
it, The use of the words ‘ open rebellion’ by the Viceroy, besides leading to the 
invasion of the Amir, has also affected the brains of many Englishmen and the 
Times of India has suggested that the British public should not, without knowing 
the character and the antecedents of the Indians now in England, hear what they 
‘ay and that the term of office of Sir Michael O’Dwyer should be extended, as his 
successor 18 incapable of dealing with ‘open rebellion’ with the same skill. Of 
the Indians now in England, Mr. ‘Tilak is the head of the enemies to the Goverr- 
ment and Mr. Surendranath is one who sowed the seed of pulitical activity in 
ngal, and Mr. Srinivasa Sastri may all on a sudden join the nationalist party ! 
Even the words of Doctor N ayar, the representative of the non-Brahmans, cannot 
relied upon! All the disturbances in northern India were caused only by the 
ton-Brahmans, and what is the certainty that the non-Brahmans of Southern 
lndia will not also do the same, if an opportunity occurs? ven Mrs. Annie 
Besant cannot be believed. If all the Indians join together and praise her, she 
would do anything for them. Therefore, the words of no Indian should be heard ! 
ortunately, our Government have not acted upon the second suggestion noted 


~ ove and have sent away O’Dwyer. Though Sir Maclagan may not have the 


‘ame skill in putting down ‘ open rebellion,’ cam he not restore peace with love 


Pan Patty ? We are glad indeed that good times have dawned upon the 
ab, 


Punjab in his communiqué as an ‘open rebellion’ 


Inpran Exionanr, 


29th May 1919. 


This paper reproduces elsewhere the following observations of the Mahratia 
‘mong others on the action of the military authority in the Punjab in having 
Prevented some lawyers from defending the accused under martial law : —No 
a tangible proof can be forthcoming for the horrible nature of the present 
“ministration in the Punjab. The British Government in India should feel 


lispux Exsteoaasr, 
Madras, 
39th, May 1919. 


DEsABBAKTAN, 
Madras, 
8rd June 1919. 
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ashamed of the brutish and foolish acts of this authority. Ifa rule of the roq ;. 
to be introduced there, it doés not require the British Government. Any despo 
can do it. We expect from our ralers’ actions, which are in consonance with ap 
orderly administration and a lawful Government. If this is not to be, what ig 
the difference between British rule and any other rule ? ' 
27. The Indian Emigrant, ab sang a May, writes Larth g 5 no doubt that 
ndia has been passing through a disturbed per; 
The liberty of the Frese. foe the last two months. The Rowlatt Bill “ese: 
law ignoring the opinion of 32 crores of Indians. Then was started the Satya. 
graha movement of Mr. Gandhi bringing to light the union and the determination 
of the public. The Government officials resorted to repression. The fire of dis. 
content which was smouldering in some places now shot forth into flames, aided 
by the wind of the acts of the officials. Unable to bear the intensity of the heat, 
the poor Indians began to raise a cry through the papers. The Government then 
unsheathed the sword of the Press Act and levelled it at the papers. The result 
is that many papers have ceased to be, some have been seriously wounded and 
some are stunned. Among these come the Hindu and the Swadesamitrar of our 
province, started originally by the same individual and worked even now on the 
same principle though under different proprietors. The demand of security from 
these two papers which, though boldly voicing forth the grievances of the people 
ani condemning the actions of the Government, did not fail to applaud the good 
acts of the authorities, will doubtless be received by the public with surprise and 
regret. We would go to the extent of remarking that it is a foolish act on the 
part of the Government to have taken this action against these longstanding 
newspapers. What is the reason for the Hindu, the editor of which was once 


deemed by the Government to be fit to visit the battle front in Europe for appris- 


ing the Indians of the situation there and to confer with His Majesty in person, 
having become such a bad paper now as to exist only with asecurity ? It should 
be stated only by Lord Willingdon. We very much regret that he should have 
begun his administration with the Press Actin hand. When this Act was intro- 
duced for the first time, it was stated to have been modelled on a law in force in 
Austria. Now Austria and Germany have become ruined irretrievably only on 
account of their having used such laws. Therefore, as we have faith in the 
English Government, we give this warning in the interests of that government, 
the Empire on the whole and the welfare of the innumerable poor Indians. The 
Indian people are not surely like the Austrian people, and we take it that the 
Indian Government are not like the Austrian Government. Therefore the Press 
Act should not be on the Indian Statute Book. 

This paper refers elsewhere to a security of Rs. 1,000 having been demanded 
even from the Hindu Nesan, in spite of its proprietor having declared that he was 
neither a Home Ruler nor a satyagrahi oak having tendered an apology for the 
offending article that is said to have appeared in his paper and says :—If the Gov- 
ernment decide to doa thing, who can alter their decision? The Presses and 
Newspapers in Madras have always to be holding their life in their hands. 


28. Remarking that those, who, for a while, ponder over the present were 
: a in India, will not desire to enjoy any kind0 
she poomet aingtien. happiness, the Desabhaktan, of . e 3rd June, 
observes :—The administration of Lord Chelmsford as Viceroy is such as to instil 
fear in the minds of the Indians. The only feeling experienced by the public 
India is fear. The Indians are now as perturbed as the people in England were 
when the cruel Germans mercilessly threw bombs on them. No reason 3 
apparent for India, subject to the British rule which is known for justice and 
mercy, being bound by such a cord of misery. Can the poor Indians who, having 
lost their wisdom, valour and liberty and become slaves, are now suffering for 
want of food, be governed by Martial Law? Can bombs be thrown. upon the 
poor sons of Bharata whoare unarmed? Can vakils and editors of papers who at 
known for their culture be subjected to. indignities under the British rule? 
there now any regard in India for the literate and benevolent people? Tho 
Indian nation has now lost its self-respect and any titles conferred upon persons 
comprising such a nation cannot be deemed'to be titles. No Indian who bas 


/ 


sod, the; true, cpnditien, of. India, will agree, to, hold any titles. Formerly, 


or Subrahmanya, Ayyar relinguished, his Knighthood and Sir Rabindranath, 
oro has done the,same now, It is our. belief that, the wounding of the feelings 
pa sages will not go in,vain. Mr, Montagu too appears to support the action 
‘j gi» Michael O’ Dwyer. It is indeed surprising that-we have a Viceroy who. 
ig suits the Governors and a Secretary of State who quite suits the Viceroy. 
fat one should an the action of another indicates the brotherly feeling they 
wvaamong them. We are now convinced that Mr. Montagu has the quality of 
gupporting the actions of the bureaucrats and neglecting the cry of the public, and 
, he has to be classed with the party of Lord Curzon. Though we are disgusted 


sith these officials, we have still a love for the just British rule. 


Reproducing the letter of Mr. S. E. Stokes published in the Leader and 
| alluded to in paragraph 29 of Report No. 22 of 
1919, the Desabhakian, of the 6th June, comments 
a it as follows :—It 1s only on account of excellent British citizens like Messrs. 
Stokes, Andrews and Horniman that the Indians have not lost faith in British 
‘fighteousness and justice. If the bureaucrats read this letter several times 
yd accept the suggestions made therein, the discontent of the Indians and 
their dislike for them will completely disappear. | | | 


29, Adverting to Mr. Montagu’s supporting the Rowlatt Law, the Desabhaktan, 

: of the 3rd June, writes:—We are surprised to see 
that he favours the injustice of throwing bombs 
fom aeroplanes on unarmed porns: Mr. Montagu has perhaps become used to 
the cruelty of aeroplanes, as he lives in London which was frequently attacked 


The present situation. 


Wr. Montagu and the Panjab. 


bythe German aercplanes! In response to a question in Parliament whether 
orders have been issued prohibiting the throwing of bombs on the public of India 
hereafter, he answered in the negative. So the authorities can still use aeroplanes 
w they like and afflict people! ‘There is no doubt that Mr. Montagu’s impression, 
that engines of destruction like the machine gun are not sufficient for dispersing 
actowd of unarmed people, will be a great disappointment to those that expected 


to have justice from him. 


30. Referring to the remark of a European correspondent to the Capital that 
The dissent; eg; this minute will be recorded in history and that 
fniarn Nayar tt? °F Si politicians should read it carefully, the Desabhaktan, 
of the 3rd June, observes :—His opinion 1s a correct 

gue, and all true Indians will accept it? But would the bureaucrats and thie 
nglo-Indian papers do so? The Government of India have stated that they 

ve not ignored his minute of dissent as a discussion of the views expresse 

therein would entail unnecessary loss of time. It is surprising indeed that the 


Government of India should have wholly neglected it even without considering 


thether his statements are reasonable ur not. 


Sl. Referring to the birth-day honours’ list, the Resehebinn, 97 the 3rd rem 
remarks:—It is no better than the previous lists. 

"te Birth-day Honours It is regrettable that our Government have not the 
fortune of enjoying the honour of granting titles to the truly honourable and 
‘serving men and patriots. None of those who obtained titles this year appear 
lo have worked for the country and many of them are Government officials. The 
dumber of those who got titles in this Presidency can be counted on the fingers. 
“ut we shonld appreciate this action of the Government now, when the value of 


htles ad gone down and a relinquishment of these titles is considered more 
"0urable, | 


Referring ,to the title of Knighthood copferred on the Hon’ble Justice 


Abdur Rahim and Mr. Alfred Chatterton, the 
"| ” wih-deg meen Sampad. Abhyudaya, of the llth June, wrifes:— 
Rahim was a member of the Public Services Commission and his note of 


Dusanmskrak, 
Modras, 
6th Jane 1919. 
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Dgganwanvan, 
Madras, 
Srd Jane 1919. 


Duss Pnaxtas, 
Madr 16, 
3rd June 1919. 


SamPap 
Anu tcnata, 
Mys-re, 
llth Jane 1919. 


dissent advocating the interests of the Indian public .brought him great esteem. 


The fact that the title of Knighthood has been conferred on him without, grudge 
Mt spite of his having pointed ont.the short-comings of the administration will 
Seatly redound to.the credit of the British Government. iy 


Dusannarzay, 
Madr» 
4th June 2019. 
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Weare very glad that Sir Alfred Chatterton alsc gota Knighthood. jp, 
in Madras and Mysore he has rendered service of immense economic benefit sy¢ 
as the introduction of lift irrigation and of fly-shuttle hand-looms, the establis} 
ment of factories for manufacturing sandalwood oil, etc. ‘The title conferred , 
him may be taken as an honour done to Mysore. 


The Malayala Mazorama, of the 5th June, points out that there is not 
Birth-day Honours. 


single person belonging to the Cochin State amon, 
the recipients of the Birthday Honours and eonside 
the omission undesirable. 


32. Referring to the grant of titles to newspapers such asthe Daily News, an 
the Daily Mirror in England, the / esabhakian o 
the 3rd June, observes:—In India too there ; 
some papers which deserve such an honour. But they are not Indian pa 
conducted by the Indians! It is only the Anglo-Indian papers that are {,osti! 
to the progress of the Indians and follow the trend of the officials that are quali 
fied to have titles in the hands of the Government. Demand and forfeiture , 
securities are the only titles to the Indian papers. We expect that high title 
will soon be given to the Anglo-Indian papers which rejoiced at the introductioy 
of the martial law and gloated over the pitiable condition of the Indians ! 
33. Observing that he who neglects mnghteousness at home and desires t 
foster it elsewhere 13 only a man in name, the 
Righteousness should begin at )o,,5};aktan. of the 4th J une, says that this maxig 
nome. will apply as well to the street, the village, the cits 
and the country, and detailing the life of a ryot in a small village, whu appears t 
have been giving the worst treatment to his parents, wite and children at home 
in spite of his riches and culture, all the same taking safficient precautions t 
revent his excesses at home being known to the outside world, adds:—Out 
friends themselves realise what kind of hardship Lis people would have suffered 
Though they lived in a house, it would have been only a prison to them. ‘I his 
ryot, who was thus oppressing his people at home, used to pose as a righteou: 
man before outsiders. He would oiten preside at the local panchayat. He woul 
preach that righteousness should be fostered and that the people should walk in 
righteous path. He would say that it is wrong for one to keep another unde 
subjection. He would voluntarily proceed to places where injustice is committed 
and talk of justice He would pretend his guiding principle to be that it is a si 
on the part of the strong to afflict the weak. All the outsiders would praise hia 
as an embodiment of justice. Thus, he who was an embodiment of justice tc 
the outside world but an embodiment of injustice in his house, did not live loog 
and when he died, his soul went to the hell and not to the heaven. So it i 
only righteousness that is begun to be practised at home that deserves that name 
This should be noted especially by kings. It will be mean on the part of » king 
to proceed to check the unrighteous deeds of other kings without ruling b 
country on righteous lines. lt u king should foster justice in his own country 


the several petty chiefs under him would also do it. If the king is a rogue, the 
whole country will consist of rogues. 


34. Referring to the suggestion of a correspondent to New Jada that 
iiiiiiie: on aes _ Sir M. Visveswarayya, the late’ Diwan of Mysore 
gaa anxaran may succeed Sir Sankaran Nayar, the Desabhakjan, 
of the 4th June, observes :—It will be agreed 02 

all hands that Sir M. Visveswarayya is a very capable statesman. It is no ex 
aggeration to say that the present excellent condition of M ysore is due to him. Hi 
appointment would, of course, be beneficial to India. But it is doubtful whethe 
he will yield to the ways of the bureaucrats and plav second fiddle to them. 
here is a strong rumour that the Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur P. Rajagops! 
Achariyar may be the successor ‘of Sir Sankaran Nayar. ‘This may not be untrue 
He is liked by the bureaucrats and through him they will get many things done 
favourable to them. That: Mr. Achariyar too will not hesitate to act prejudicial) 
to the progress of India is certain. flow can Mr. Rajagonala Achariyar, whe ha 


ever since he began his service, been breathing the air of the bureaucrats, 3c 
contrary to them ? . 


Titles to newspapers. 
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95. Referring to the a “a ‘Mr. a ee ge acceded to the request of 
6 members of the Legislative Council of 
Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- {jnited Provinces to vera his being Sadie 
siza’s re-election. their representative in the Imperial Legislative 
Council, the Desabhaklan, of the 4th June, observes :—The news will not give much 
pleasure to all. What are Messrs. Shukul and Jinnah going to do now? Let us 
see whether they too will stand as candidates for their seats again. 


96, The Dravidan, of ae is a reproduces in ‘lamil the leader, under 

1s headivg, of the Justice of the 2nd idem, charg- 

The 2 tea ing Mr. Montagu and the British Cubinet with 

having no settled views about the reforms and taking exception to the presence 

in the Reforms Bill, new introduced in the Parliament, of a system of diarchy, 

opposed by many provincial tovernments, and the absence therein of any provision 
for communal representation. 


87. The Swadesamiran, the bt ogg and the Dravidan, of the 5th June; 

| and the Hindu Nesan, of the 6th June, publish in 

The _— of Ge Fee Tamil, in extenso and in abstract, the proceedings 

ofa public meeting held at the Gokhale Hall, Madras, on the 4th idem to protest 

against the order of the Government demanding security from the Swadesamitran, 
the Hindu Nesan and the Hindu. 


Remarking that the presence, at this meeting, of many mufassal leaders 
indicates what their feelings are about this action of the Government, the 
Swadesamitran, of the 5th June, observes :—None can deny that newspapers are as 
much necessary to acquaint the Government with the opinion of the people and 
regulate the conduct of the administration as they are to place the grievances of 
the people before the Government. Liberty of speaking and writing are 
indispeusable tor the progress of any country. Nevertheless, it is evident from 
the recent application, by the Government, of the Press Act to several printing 
presses that they have been actively trying of late to suppress all Indian news- 
papers. Mr. C. Vijayaraghava Achariyar states in his message of sympathy that 
the present action of the Government is more prejudicial to their own interests 
than to those of the people. Seeing that the executive officials have thus begun 
to use as they please without any reason whatever the absulute authority they 
possess under the Press Act, even Sir P. S. Sivaswami Ayyar suggests that a 
strong agitation should be made to yet rid of this Act altogether. ‘There 1s no 
other means of doing this than by poiuting out to the British public the u.toward 
consequences of the Press Act. .We have confidence that the British public, who 
enjoy freedom of speech and liberty of the Press will never favour the repressive 
measures adopted in the case of the papers in India. 

Referring to Sir P.S. Sivaswami Ayyar’s letter referred to in the previous 
paragraph, the Desabhkaktun, of the 5th June, observes :— Though the Govern- 
ment do not honour the words of ordinary people, can they not act according to 
the words of Sir P. S. Sivaswami Ayyar, who was for a loug time a vakil, then 
the Advocate-General, and lastly a member of the Executive Council. If 
the bureaucrats, who proclaim that they are come to India to train the Indians 
in administration and to give them responsible government step by step, make 
use of the Press Act and gag the people, how can political life thrive? Can 
people who have not the liberty of writing and speaking attain efficiency In 
administration? The Indians can secure their pews right ouly by unceasing 
agitation. The humourous words of Mr. G. 8. Arundale at this meeting deserve 
notice. As stated by him, the editors of papers in India are worse than the 


depressed classes. ‘he Government are greatly oppressing and repressing them — 


alone. Considering the havoc committed by the Press Act, it is only those who 
are prepared to face danger that will come forwar| as editors of Indian news- 
Papers. It is the newpaper that is the voice of the country and such papers as do 
hot express the attitude of the people and work for their good are not discharging 

eir duty. fo, all the nativnalist papers are bound to give a correct description 
of the hardships of the people and point out the defects of the authorities. As the 

authorities do not like this, they subject these papers to the Press Act, so that 
D papers and editors have to suffer boundless misery. It is but nataral that 


Mad 


4th Jone 1918, | 


Dravrpay, 
Madras; 
4th June 1919. 
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Dasanwarran, 
Madras, 
Sth June 1919. 
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snot Hardships should occur iw the: administration: off irreeponarble, bureaucrat 


Tt-was pointed out at this meeting that the bureaucrats do not apply the Press ye 
tb the Augio-Indian papers. We have often stated the same. The Anglo-Indiap 
papers‘attempt to create class-hatred by publishing untrue statements. Howevep 
much they may transgress all bounds, this Act does not approach them. For, it 
is’ they that support the authorities: and if they are punished, how are the 
authorities to conduct the administration? It is a well known fact that the zukkg 
Angly-Indian papers such as the Proneer, the Englishman, the Statesman and the 
Madras Mail are favoured by the authorities. If an Anglo-Indian paper commits 
a serious offence and the editor thereof expresses a word of regret about it, the 
authorities think that they have takeg the necessary action and keep quiet. But 
as regards the Indian papers, they are subjected to forfeiture even in the case of 
offences for which a warning is enough. | 


38. The Desabhaktan, of the 5th June, observes :-—-Ag far as. the Government 
of India are concerned, the agitation started bv the 
Indian Civil Service officers has ended favourably to 
them. All the items in the Reform Scheme to which they took exception have 
been modified advantageously to them by the Government of India. It: is stated 


Political reforms. 


- jn the Montford scheme that it is enough if there is one European member in the 


Provincial Executive Councils, whereas the recommendations of the Government 
of India provide for two. It isa known fact that an increase in the number of 
members of the Executive Council means an increase of expenditure. We cannot 
conceive what special benefit the people are going to derive by the number of 
members being increased by one or two. Perhaps the Government are not 
inclined to utilise the public funds in a way beneficial to the people. The condi- 
fion of the Indians, who will have the misfortune of being appointed Ministers to 
Governors when the Montford scheme comes into force, will be a very pitiable 
one. The Government of India have recommended that the power of appointing 
and removing Ministers should vest in the Governor. As nothing is stated 
in the Montford scheme abont the salary of the Ministers, the honour of fixing it 
tuo is given to the Governor. In short the Ministers have to hold a status lower 
than that of the Indian Civil Services officers. Even after knowing these facts, 
some persons who hanker after position and titles deem the position of Ministers 
to Governors to be equivalent to that of Ministers of ancient times and are await- 
ing it with eager expectation. If the Indian Reforms Bill is passed by the 
Parliament in accordance with the suggestions of the Government of India, no 
Indian with asense of self-respect would be willing to accept the post of 
Ministers. | | 


The Swadesamitran, of the 7th June, reproduces in Tamil an extract from 
an article on India appearing in the Westminister 
| Gazette of London in which the following obser- 
vations find place among others:—Just as the affairs in Ireland became very 
disorderly, because the British Government delayed the fulfilment of the aspira- 
tions of Ireland, the condition of India too may grow worse on account of delay. 
It is certain that in consequence of this delay we will have to concede far more 
than we will do at present. Now, the prominent Indian leaders demand only 
moderate reforms. If we grant these reforms, they will for ever be a help to us. 
Otherwise these leaders will be discarded by the Indian people, even as the old 
Irish leaders were discarded by the Sein Feiners. It is but necessary that proper 
steps should be taken to put down the unrest that has cropped up in India at 
present. But this should not be pleaded as an excuse for postponing the adoption 
of measures for redressing the grievances of the people. ae 

The same paper reproduces in ‘Tamil an abstract of Ditcher’s contribution to 
the Capital about the memorandum of the Government of India, dated the 5th 


Political reforms. 


March 19.9, in respect of political reforms. 


The Dravidan, of the 7th June, reproduces some of the sentiments of an 
article ‘in the Jus/ice, of the 5th idem, under the 
: - heading “India in Parliament” commenting op 
‘the policy of Mr. Montagu as disclosed in his recent speech on the Indian Budget 
and observing ‘that the question of communal representation far poe-Brakmans 
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| be well considered by the Parliamentary Committee to be appointed for 
: ion of the reform proposals. 
Dravipak, 


oth June 1b19. 


| representa- 
only perpetuate but. 


Swap 
Ma 
9th June 1910, 


dba 


The Dravidan, of the 10th June, reproduces the sentiments of the Justice of ore 
the 9th idem, under the heading ** The Reforms” taking exception in parti- 10 June iste. 
cular to the failure of Reuter in not furnishing information about the debate in 
the House of Commons either on the introduction or the second reading of the 
Indian Reforms Bill. aos 

ferring to the communique of the Government of India that the Indian 
Reforms Bill now introduced in the Parliament will be published in India within a 
week, the Dravidan, of the 10th June, remarks::—It is not known why this Bill 
was not published until its second reading was passed. Is it because there is no 
difference between the Bill and the Moutagu-Chelmsiord scheme and the report 
ecg Southborough Committee thereom? Ur, is it usual te delay publication in 
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_ Referring to the communique of the Government of India that the readin 
of the Reforms will was passed without a division in the House of Commons, the 
Lesabhaktan, of the 10th June, observes:—From this it is clear that the usual 
indifference in the Parliament in regard to the Reforms Bill still continues. Th, 
Indians are quite in the dark about the nature of this Bill. We do not know 
what alterations have been made in it by Mr. Montagu‘to suit the views of Indian 
patriots and those of the Government of India. This Bill should bave been 

ublished in India for the information of the public at the time it was introduced 
in the Parliament. We hope that hereafter at least it will be published without. 
delay. It is not desirable that matters affecting the interests of thirty-three 
crores of people should be attended to in such a fashion. 


Under this heading, the Hitakarini, of the Ist June, says:—We cannot 
agree with the Government of India in their objec. 
tion that the proposed representation for foreigners 
in the supreme Legislative Council is inadequate and that there should be eight 
members to represent them. ‘The report of the Southborough Committee js. 
unsatisfactory in one respect. . Only the people’s representatives in the Provincial 
Legislative Councils have the power to elect the members of the Imperial 
Legislative Council. This is very unfair to the voters. Those elected for the 
Imperial Council can be representatives of the Provincial Councils and cannot be 
the representatives of the people. The Committee has not explained why the. 
mewbers of the Imperial Council could not be elected directly by the people. Sir 
W. Vincent advocates direct representation and we are in full agreement with 
him. ‘Twenty-four members of the Council of State will be elected by the people’s 
representatives in the Provincial Councils. This proposal is very undesirable. 
The Council of State has been established in order to nullify the authority of the 
Imperial Legislative Council. When the authorities think that certain drastic 
laws will not be accepted by the people’s representatives in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Councils, they may put them into operation by obtaining the assent of the 
Council of State to them; for, ia that Council, the number of official members 
exceeds that of the elected members. ‘Ihis is very unfair. When a difference 
arises between the Government and the people's representatives, the Imperial 
Legislative Council wili become useless. Our leaders should try to see that this 
Council of State is not established. ‘The objections of Sir C. Sankaran Nayar to 
this Council of State are very reasonable and proper. 
The paper then refers to the report of the Franchise Committee and says :— 
The division into two of the authority of the Provincial Governments is the first 
defect of the proposed reforms and it is like the separation of the head from tho 
body. it will lead to disputes. Many Governors in our country and statesmen 
in England are opposed to the proposed joint-government. The division of 
departments also is not good, for the departments yielding income have heer 
reserved, while those entuiling expenditure have been transferred. . . As the 
subject of land revenue has been reserved to the bureaucracy, the representatives 
of the people will be sub-servient to the bureaucracy for purposes of getting 
money. Sir C. Sankaran Nayar boldly pointed out the Sclensiaies of the 
budget system proposed by the Government of India and stated that the scheme 
of the Government should not be accepted. [le also recommended tie transfer to 
ministers certain departments in the Government of India as in- the Provincial 


Governments, It will do if our leaders only support and strengthen his 
arguments, 


_ 89. Observing that Mr. Montagu has, in his recent Budget speech in the 

Parliament, boastfully said that due regard has 
been paid to the sealing of India in-the British 
Empire and that the Indian representatives have been authorised by His Majesty 
to go to the Peace Conference, discuss Indian affairs there, sign the Peace iresty 
and reconstitute the British Empire, the Desubsaktun, of the &th June, remarks :— 
What is the effect of this honour? What advantages are the Indians going to 
derive from it in practice? Have the Indian representatives that have gone to 
the Veace Conference heen elected by the Indians? Have they not been 
nominated by the bureaucrats? This being the case, would these Indian 
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Mr. Montagu’s speech. 


representatives, instead of acting according to the instructions of the bureaucrats, 
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act with a view to advance the interests of India and in accordance with the 
wishes of the people ? Except that the Indians have been referred to by 
statesmen as possess1ng equal shares and equal privileges in the Empire, they are 
ractically in a very low position. The condition of the Indians in South Africa, 
Canada, Fiji Islands and other places is pitiable. Mr. Montagu himself has stated 
that the condition of the Tnlians in South Africa is lower than that of the subjects 
‘nthe British Empire. The British have given assurances to the Indians several 
times. But India is not generally governed according to these assurances. 
If, hereafter, the British without causing disappointment to the Indians by sweet 
and enticing words rule India in accordance with the assurances given by them, 
the Indians will become contented. We thank Mr. Montagu for his efforts. But 
the mischievous efforts of those who do not want India to get a government 
responsible to the people, are strong. It is not known how Mr. Montagu is going 
to free himself from the effect of these mischievous efforts and grant respousible 
government tu the people in accordance with his declaration of August 1917. 

He attrituted the unrest in India to her poverty. We accept that this is a 
true cause, but how is this poverty to be got rid of ? He says that the revival 
and improvement of Indian industries and the retaining of the articles in Undia 
for the use of the Indians are the means therefor. Mr. Montagu should note that, 
even though responsible government is granted to the people and Indian industries 
are improved, the poverty of the Indians will not disappear, unless fiscal res- 
ponsibility is ulso given to them. But the Secretary of State says that this 
responsibility will be given. 1tis not known what kind of responsibility this 
will be. 

Mr. Montagu spoke in support of the Rowlatt Law and this is what we 
anticipated. ‘There is no meaning in bis having statcd that tnis law would aifect 
only the conspirators. ‘T'his too resembles the explanation offered by the 
bureaucrats. How many times have the Press Act and the Defence of India 
‘Act been applied wrongly 2» How many innocent persons have fallen a prey 
tu the latter Act? Under this Act was oot Annie Besant prohibited from entering 
the Bombay Presidency ? While such is the experience, how cau the Iudians 
believe in the statement that the Kowlatt law will be used only fur the purpose 
for which it is intended? How is it that Mr. Montagu does not realise that 
eeveral ixnorant persons among the bureaucrats will apply this law transgressing 
all bounds and that this will affect innocent people ? 

The Secretary of State has laid a charge upon Mr. Horniman, that he has 
freely circulated copies of his paper to the British troops in Bombay und made 
then disobedient. It is essential that the friends of Mr. Horniman and the 
proprietors of the Bombay Chronicle should intimate to.the authorities and the pubtic 
that this statement of the Secretary of State is wrong. Sometimes, the Secretary 
makes some statements without proper foundation. We doubt whether this too 
ls Onc of such statements. 7 

It is not proper that Mr. Montagu should have, after extolling the rar 
qualities of Mr. Gandhi, characterised him as an irresponsible person. How can 
Mr. Gandhi, who has broad views and is not self-interested, behave in an irres- 
ponsible manner?: Perhaps the Secretary of State failed to see that it was 
illogical to say so! Mr. Gandhi is following truth and acting in accordance with 
Justice. Whatever Mr. Montagu may say about him, it is certain that his glory 
will not be impaired. | 

The Draridun, of the 5th June, reproduces in Tamil the comments of the 
Justice of the 4th idem on this speech, which takes exception to the attack of 
oak Montagu on the Indo-British Association and to his praiso of Mr. Gandhi’s 
Character. 7 


Adverting to Mr. Montagu’s statement that the Rowlatt Law is necessary 


to get rid of the few that are hustiie to Government 
in India, the Swadesamitran, cf the 4th June, 
obeerves:—We are tired of hearing this old plea. None denies the existence of a 
éw such persons in India, but huw to find out that thore few are hostile? When 
— -O0Ce it is proved that they ure hostile, let them be punished in any way. Nobody 

Would object to it. Mr. Montagu has not off-red any explanstion for presuming 
one to be an enemy before it is so proved and applying to him the Rowlatt Act 
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will have powers to take necessary steps. 


which is intended for such an enemy. The Secret Police Act asthe eyes and cars 
of the Government. If they inform tbat a particular person is an enemy, the 
Rowlatt Act may be applied to him, confiding in their words. Thus any one who 
becomes the object of the ire or suspicion of the secret Police can be taken as an 
enemy and subjected to the provisions of the Rowlatt Law. Hence it is that the 
Indians complain that the Rowlatt Lew greatly reduces the safeguards provided 
for the people by ordinary laws and object to it. Mr. Montagu’s assurance that 
the law will be applied only against political revolutionaries is an uselegs one, ag 
one who is reported by the secret Police to be a political revolutionary can be 


kept in custody solely on the strength of their report without the usual trial in a 


public court. Again, Mr. Montagu greatly praised Mr. Gandhi’s motives, but 


what is his explanation for the application of the Nefence of India Act against 
Mr. Gandhi? An assurance similar to that which Mr. Montagu has given with 
reference to the Rowlatt Law was given by the higher authorities, when the 
Defence of India Aet was enacted. Hence can we remain certain that the future 
statesmen’ will act in accordance with the assurance of Mr. Montagu? His 
statement that the Rowlatt Law does not give the Government of India 


any new powers, but only perfects the procedure followed by the Government 


of India in exercise of their powers under the regulation of 1816 and other 
such laws, gives room for great surprise. But these laws were enacted when 
the British rule and the peace in the country were not established. Even the 
Penal Code was not in existence then. These laws should have been repealed 
subsequently. As this was not done they are yet alive, and to offer their 
existence as an excuse jor enacting the Rowlatt Law is not proper. He again 
states that the Rowlatt Law will be in existence only for three years. But will 
this be a consolation if the rights of the people are affected by this law? His 
last statement that, it the law should be applied against those who are not hostile 
to Government and who are not anarchists, the new Legislative Council and the 
Provincial Gcevernment, which will be constituted under the Reforms Scheme, 


If so, is it not proper to leave to such 


a Legislative Council and Provincial Government the work of legislation, to suit 


the needs of the country ? Unless the Government which is to come into existence 


az a result of the political reforms has the right of self-government, how can it 
interfere with the application of the Rowlatt Law? Derartments such as the 
Judicial and the Police will be under the control of the Executive Council. As 
far as such departments are concerned, tle decision of the Legislative Council 
will not be binding on them. Thus Mr. Montagu seems to have only explained 
away things and his statements only create an impression that he does not keep 
full confidence in the Governments which are to be constituted hereafter. 

His statement that a commission will be appointed to inquire into the 
grievances of the people of the Punjab is no doubt a glad news. His observation 
avain, that the question of free trade ean be decided by the Indians themselves is 
indeed encouraging. But tben will the Indians be given power to deal with that 
question as they please? Will Mr. Montagu recommend to the Parliament that 
the Indians should be given the power of levying duties ? 

His words regarding reforms create a sortof fear. He states that some of the 
suggestions made in the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme have been modified and the 
recommendations of the Government of India accepted and embodied in the Bill. 
It isnot known what these modifications are, as the Uill has not yet been published 
here though it has been introduced into the Parliament. We would again urge 
that the Bill should be published in India immediately. 

The following observations among others find place in the Dravidan of the 
6th June:—Mr. Montagu has stated that when peace is restored in India an 
inquiry should be conducted into the causes of the disturbances and about the 
charges brought against the British troo We trust that this inquiry will be 
conducted in such a way that all sides of the question will be considered, as the 
cause of the unrest in the country should be ascertained. As it is a lamentable 
fact, that hundreds of lives have been lost in a highly miserable condition, there 
is no doubt that a strict inquiry should be made into the matter. Mr. Montagu 
has spoken very reasonably about the Rowlatt Law. The statement that he has 
made in this connexion, namely, that it wall be im fores only fos a shost period 


024 
gnd will be applied only against those who are hostile to the Government wilt, 
ga believe, dispel the anxiety which the people have in respect of this law. | 
. The Derabhakten, of the 9th J une, writes :—From the recent budget speech 
pf the Secretary of State for India, it witl be apparent that he is not much 
concerned 1n the present condition of India. Mr. Montagu has spoken in such a 
way 28 to make it appear that the Government of India are empowered to decide 
Tolan affairs as they like. It is but an easy matter for him to express his 
sympathy for those that suffered as a result of the recent disturbances, especial! 
for the people of the Punjab. He has been kind enough to declare that, when 
rence and quietude are restored, an inquiry will be conducted about the 
disturbances. ut, 1f the news that reached us regarding the measures said to 
have been adopted by the authorities for the e-tablishment of peace in the 
Punjab ever since disturbanees cropped up there, is true, we fear that there 
would be no necessity at all for makivg an inquiry. Is the Government 
had thought of paying the least regard to the public opinion, they would 
have stopped punishing offenders under the martial law until the inquiry about 
she disturbances was completed. The powers granted tothe Martial Law Com- 
mission for preventing further disturbances are themselves enough. Those who 
wore suspected of having taken part in the recent disturbances might have been 
kept in custody until the inquiry was completed. ‘Though the ordinary law docs 
not admit of people being kept in custody for a long time, the military authori- 
ties could, in virtue of their powers, have done vo. ‘I'he leaders of the people 
who were deported when the disturbances were cropping up and immediately 
thereafter could have been kept in custody until peace and quietude were 
restored. We suggest that, if the view of the Government of the Punjab regard- 
ing the cause and the nature of the disturbances ‘is proved to be correct, they 
could have conducted themselves as stated above. But we do not say that their 
view is correct, for we have not sufficient grounds before us tu think so. Nor can 
we, for the same reason, say that their view is wrong. However, the news 
spread by the authorities regarding the events in the Puzjab is apt to create a 
doubt whether their view cun be correct. Until human nature does not change 
from its normal condition, it is impossible to expect that the authorities, whether 
they are in Lahore or in Simla, could have viewed the events in the Punjab with 
an unperturbed mind. In the disturbances in Amritsar some Europeans were 
killed, and in some other places a few were threatened with death. Some were 
airaid that the modesty of British women would be violated. But it is not stated 


that any one came forward to attempt such a base deed. As both official and . 


non-ofticial Europeans have to live alone amidst strangers, and as the fear caused 
by the incidents at the time of the sepoy mutiny is always in minds of the 
Anglo-Indians, it is but natural that they should entertain a fear at the sight of 
disturbances among people around them. They think that their being connected 
with the ruling race can ‘by itself protect them and such a thought is indeed 
natural. That the Government too should try to encourage this view and 
support their rights is not surprising. ‘lhe Viceroy is stated to have told Mr. 
Andrews that he is determined to use all his powers to guard the Englishmen in 
India from danger to their life. The main duty of our kings has been to protect 
the poor, and the Viceroy feels a great responsibility in the case of the people of a 
race whose number is very small in India. Do not the English too belong to that 
race ? If the above statement has been truly made by the Viceroy, it clearly 
indicates the attitude of the bureaucrats in India. ‘Though the authorities should 
possess vigilance, discretion, calm, deliberation and impartial judgment, it 1s not 
possible at “present to expect these in the subordinate officers ot Government. 
The very act of ‘having taken the recent disturbances in the Punjab as open 
tebellion shows that the authorities were perturbed in mind at the sight of the 
disturbances in Amritsar and other places. Though we grant that it 1s proper 


that the excited authorities should have resorted to martial law to be on the guard, 
yet the infliction of rigorous punishments on those who were deemed to have 


committed offences before the enforcement of the martial law cannot be taken to 
be wholly just. Wedoubt whether Mr. Montagu has considered what benefit can 
‘derived by instituting an inquiry after the restoration of peace. ‘lhe majority 


df those who can ‘give evidence about the events before and after the disturbances’ — 


Dreanwaxtan, 
Madraa, 
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. which cent per cent of the p2ople are loyal. 


1 : 


have been sentenced either to death or transportation or to im 
ong period. Thus it has become difficult to secure true evitence. 80, thy 
evidence that Mr. Montagu can get is only the evidence of the Police which, we 
do not say, will not be correct. However, the evidence of the public alone will 
be deemed superior to that of the police. Hence, it is necessary that those who 
would inquire and express their opinions about the disturbances in the Py 
should weizh the different circumstances calmly and give an impartial jud 
However whole-hearted the sympathy of the Secretary of State may 
afraid that the Indians who are immersed in the sea : 

consoled by it. ‘ 
Commenting on the speech of Mr. Montagu in the House of Commons jp 
which he referred to the place of honour which 

Mr. Moutagua’s 


wien speech 12 Tndia has now come to occupy in the British Empire 


as a result of her great contributions in men and 
money during the war, the Swadeshubhanani, of the 6th June, writes :—Mr. Montagu 


clearly expressed that it would be inconsistent to deny equality of treatment to 
India in South Africa, Canada, Australia and other Colonies after having given 
her a place of eqaulity in the War Conference. Although it is not possible to say 
whether this view of Mr. Montagu will be acceptable to the Colonials as a legisla. 
tive measure, yet In view of the fact that Mr. Montagu is a Secretary of State for 
one of the largest countries of the Empire, a leading member of the Cabinet and a 
prominent British statesman, it would be graceful on the part of the Colonials to 
support his opinion. But if they should consider that Mr. Montagu’s opinion is 
not binding on them ard beg'n to act differently, then it would doubtless beg 
mere display of hign-mindedness on their part. ‘The adoration which the [ndisng 
sincerely felt for Mr. Montagu as a result of his plain-epoken words about India’s 
place in relation tu the Colo:ies is apt tv be marred by Mr .Montagu’s support of 
the Rowiatt Law. Mr. Montagu has stated that the Government of India are 
determined to extirpate anarchy with the help of this law, but that it will affect 
only the anarchists and those who associate with them and will not affect the rest of 
the people. ‘These words of Mr. Monfagu do not seem to be characterised by either 
broad-mindedness or clearness of expression. ‘T’o state that India was loyval to the 
core during the days of war and even thereafter and rendered incalculable help to the 
Imperial Government and with the same breath in the self-same speech to speak in 
suppert of the Rowlatt Laws is not only highly contradictory but it reveals a spirit 
of distrust in the hurmlessness and loyalty of the Indians. ‘here is no country in 
There may be numerous anarchists 
in England itself, but that will not seriously affect the people at large. To make 
a whole nation bear the burden of the Rowlatt Laws fur the sake of a few anar- 
chists among them is just like tying lozs of wood to the necks of all the cattle in 
a herd because one or two among them are troublesome. In short it is to be 
highly regretted that exalted officials like Mr. Montagu brought up in a pure and 
liberal atmosphere should support the Ruwlatt Law. Another regrettable feature 
of Mr.M.outagu’s action is that the [nian public are kept entirely ignorant of the 
exact nature of the Keform Bill which he has introduced into the Parliament. 


40. The Lesabhuftan, of the 5th June, reproduces in Tamil a lecture on India’s 


. 9 demand for seif-government delivered by Mr. Tilak 
Ladis's demand. in England on the 3rd u!timo and published in 
New India of the 4th June 1919. | ° 


41. Observing that, when the Press Act was enacted in 1910, Pandit Madan 


Pin tee Ack Mchan Malaviys condemnea it as strohuly as he: 


; condemned the Rowlatt Law, the Desabhaktm, of 
the 6th June, writes: —Mr. Gokhale who was serving the cuuntry and aquiesciog 


at the same time with the views of the bureaucrats, supported the [sess Act witht 
certain modifications therein. If, without supporting the Act, he had then started 
@ great agitation, it would have disappeared then alone. He guve his support to 
this Act with the idea of doing good to the country by following the ways of the. 
bureaucrats, but his purpose has not been fulfilled. The-object ot the bureaucrals 
has on the other hand been achieved. ‘They get their objects fultilled by patting. 


prisonment for a 


Djab 
gment, 
; be, We are 
of misery will not be 


. the moderates. Under what class should we bring these moderates who, seeking, 


ioe 


$9 do good to the country by prostrating at the feet of the bureaucrats and by 
lessing them by concurring with their views, help them to enact cruel laws 
} uently ? It is only on the strength of these moderates that the’ bureaucrats 


harass true patriots, and fetter the freedom of India by means of cruel laws. ~ It 
jg surprising indeed that the moderates have not yet understoud the attitude of 
the bureaucrats and are In a position easily to be duped. I[t is not known when. -.- 
these moderates will derive gooi sense. It is certain that, as long as the Press . 
Act exists, newspapers will have no freedom. What then is the means of getting 
rid of it? If the cruelty of the Press Act should be impressed upon the minds of 
the people, a number of papers should fall a prey to this Act and such papers 
should again and again be revived. The Press Act will con/inue to destroy the 
papers as they come bick to life. Thus a great war should be waged between the 
pers and the Press Act. That war will attract the attention of the Government 
and create a feeling in the people too. A large capital is necessary for condu>ting 
such a war, and the popular leaders should now strive to secure this capital. It 
is not dificult to start a constitutional agitation among the people. ‘I'his can be 
done by fixing a day for the Press Act, as was done in the case of the Satyayraha 
movement. — 


42. Referring to a leader in the En-;lishman about the relinquishment of title Drsssmevan, 

by Sir Kabindranath Tagore, the Desabhuktan, of Pr ey 

the 6th June, observes :—As the Anylishman states, = 
Sir Rabindranath is only a poet and not a politician. He has not interfered with 
politics till now. Even now he has not relinquished his title on political grounds, 
[hat the people of the Punjab who are also created by Gud were treated worse 
than brutes has alone perturbed the mind of the great poet If he had been thus 
oppressed, he would have submitted to it gladly. It is oaly in indication of the 
impropriety of his holding a title as a greater man than his bretlren, while the 
were being thus insulted, that he gave up his title. We think that not only the 
Indians but the whole world will condemn the action of the Englishman in 
venturing to disparage him. Sir abindranath’s letter in connexion with his” 
relinquishing the title was not written with the idea that the Viceroy should read 
it; but it was intended for the perusal of His Majesty the King-t{mperor. As it 

-isonly His Majesty that conters titles, the right of taking them back too rests 
with him. ‘Though it is true that His Majesty will not have the mind to go 
against the secret advicé of his Ministers, there 1s no doubt that he will be 
dispirited to know, when he reads the letter, that the feelings of the Indians are 

wounded. Will not one who has written that he relinquishes his title be con- 
sidered a political agitator by the bureaucrats! Will tne world fail to realise the 
ullerior object of the letter of the great poet who is universally esteemed ? ‘here 
is no doubt that this letter would do considerable good to the Indians in the 
future though not at present. 


Referring to the renunciation of, his Knighthood by Sir Rabindranath , Saurae 
Rabindraneth T ‘Tagore, the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 7th Mav, “Mvewe 
maerOnEED Tages. writes:--Sir Rabindranath ‘Tagore’s letter to His 7th Mey 1919 
Excellency the Viceroy renouncing his title shows that it has been written with 
the deepest sorrow and that he is ready even to part with his lite, if nezessary, 
In the cause of the country and for upholding British integrity and British 
principles of justice und constitutionalism He has given expression to ins 
sorrows and all young and old among the Indians wii have realised the present 
situation are filled with the same sorrow. It is imperative that tue British 
overument should without delay appvint a commission for inquiring into the 
autocratic ucts that are now done in India. It would be better tu appoint a 
parliamentary commission and have the matter inquired into. 3 


43. The Swadesamilran, of the 6th June, and the Desubhukian, of the 7th idem, Swapesawrraay, 
A public meeting at Salem. reproduce in ‘l'amil a summary of the presidential ras, 


speech made by Dr. Varadarajulu Nayudu at a 7 & _ 
public meeting held on the 5th idem in Salem for the purpose of considering the — — 
Present policy of the Government and the remarks of Sir Alexander Cardew about 7th Jane 1919, 
“e non-Bralimans in bis note on the reform scheme. The Desabhakian, aiso 
contains the resolutions passed at this mecting protesting aguinst the romarks of 


j . 


Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 
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Pa eer aa 


DrocnuaurTas, 
' Nadms, 
Jib vaneivl?. 


Sir Alexander Cardew about the non-Brahmans and the action of the Gov 


in demanding security from the Hiadu and the Swadesumiiran, praying for the 
immediate tepeal of the Press Act and commending the action of Sir Sankarag 
Nayar in resigning his appointment and of Sir Hhabindranath Tagore ia relip- 
quishing his Knighthood in the interests of the country. 
44. In an article under this heading mas pot a Hm wt the 7th June, writes: 
; —Wherever the rule of the white races is prevalent 
| ee ee rule by physical force predominates. As ae i 
the rule of those who make use of physical forse prevails, unjust acts such as rio 
disturbances and war will not disappear. ‘The practice of using guns for all petty 
disturbances should be wholly giver up. (Guns alone rule the world at present. 
Rale with the aid of guns may be called the rule of the devils and the rule of the 
demons. It is not known when the rule of love will prevail in the world. ‘Ihe 
white races are at present the most influential of all the races in ths world, and 
the world is in their hands. The feeling of brotherhood has not yet been engen- 
dered in them. The attempt of other races to learn this brotherhood from them 
will end like the dumb man’s dream. If the present condition of Europe is 
considered, wise men will think that the establishment of peace in the world isa 
matter of difficulty. If the white races wish to adopt the principle of brotherhood, 
they should completely give up their present customs and habits. If Europe gets 
purified the whole world will becomes purifiel, and if jealousy disappears from 
that continent, it will disappear in all other continents. But God alone can say 
when this will happen. ‘The arrogance of Germany which, on account of its wealth 
and military strength, did not care to regard others, has abated. Let other races 
try to give up their laughtiness seeing at least the ruin of Germany brought 
about by her pride, for it 1s certain that all those who are at present havghty and 
disregard others will in the future share the fate of the Germans. Wisdom consists 
in practising temperance when wealth and power iucrease and those that oppress 
others when they possess these are indeed base. If now the west wants to get 
good sense, it must seek the aid of the east, for if it attains the wisdom of the 
east, it is certain that it will become pure. ‘I'he westerns have their whole heart 
upon weapons, but the easterns have no thouglit of weapons at all. The east, 
which in ancient times gave birth to Christ, has now too produced a Christ. Let 
the west lend ear to the words of this Christ. If the calmness, patience and love 
of Christ had taken root in the west, it would not have fallen a prey to jeelousy. 
As the westeras have, in practice, forgotten'Christ and thought of the sroplanes 
and submarines as Christ himself, brotherhood fears to approach them. Though 
the westerns may have forgotten the Christ of those duys, they should not forget 
Mr Gandhi, the modern Christ but reverse him. The nature of Mr. Gandhi, who 
tries to supplant physical force in this world by soul force, will be mauifest only 
to people like himself. He has taken a vow to get rid of the Rowlatt Law and it 
is foolishness to discuss whether that vow will be fulfilled or not. As far as he is 
evncerned, that vow has certainly triumphed. If others too behave like him with 
constancv, it is certain that the Setyagrata vow will be successful in their case as 
well. The bureaucrats have determined to suppress the efforts of Mr. Gandhi 
It will be fostering British justice in India if the bureaucrats, instead of trying to 
suppress the efforts of Mr. Gandhi. do away with the Rowlatt Law and adopt the 
policy of loving the people. But the Government of India are obstinate. [ven 
Mr. Montagu has spoken disparagingly of Mr. Gandhi’s effurts. ‘I'o those who 
ask us about the nature of the Secretary of State for India, we would reply that 
he 1s a gramaphone vuicing forth the views of the Government of India. He will 
neither give out his own views, nor believe what the popular leadeis say. _Whiat 
else can he do living as ne does in England ? Let patriots help Mr. Gandhi 10 
his efforts and revive the Satyagraka movement. Our friends should not be 
bewildered by the number of those that issue notices prejudicial to him. 


45. Remarking that the object of those who took part in the Swadeshi move- 


The Swadesh: movement. ment which was started in Iudia on a previous 

: ie occasion was to boycott foreign goods. While that 

of the present Sua/esii movement of Mr. Gandhi is only to support and develop 
indigenous industries, the Desabhaktan, of the 7th June, observes :—It.is 10 00 


‘ 


995 


consistent with propriety that while the majority: of the Indians are suffering 
for want of even a single meal a day, foreign merchants should trade in India and 
ary awsy huge profits. If, as stated by the late Mr. Gokhale, India should, 
like shedding blood, continte to give money by lakhs to foreign merchants every 
ear, how can her poverty be got rid of? No country in the world is unceasingly 
giving its money away to foreigners like India. Other countries do not suffer 
from poverty like India only because of their being protected in such a way that 
their wealth may remain in them. India should first retain the articles she wants 
and give to other countries only what remains. As she is very poor, she cannot 
develop her industries without the aid of the Government. But the Government 
do not realize this and easily come forward to assist her. Some European 
capitalists who feared to pay the high wages demanded by the labourers in the 
west have come to India and started new industries here. No good can Ipdia 
derive from them. They will give such low wages to the labourers as will not be 
guficient even to pacify their hunger and return to their countries with enormous 
profits. 


46. Referring to the —— of the epson to make a free gift of 

, railway materials worth five lakhs of pounds to the 
lalie cad South Atte. railways in South Africa in stushdasdles of the 
help rendered by them to Fogland during the war, the Desabhaktrn, of the 7th 
June, observes :—-We are not jealous of this gift. However, what are the gifts to 
India? At the time of the war, the authorities praised India as much as they 
could, but what has happened after the close of the war? The Rowlatt Bulls 
were introduced, and have been passed by the authorities in spite of the unani- 
mous opposition of the people and their representatives. ‘This resulted in 
disturbances, riots and bloodshed throughout the country. -Many lives were lost 
and martial law was introduced in the Punjab. As if these are not enough, the 
Press Act is now in its full swing. The lot of newspapers is pitiable. Famine 
is increasing, as well'as the hardships of the people. These perhaps are the gifts 
toIndia. It was stated in the Parliament that some of the ewroplanes, which 
were in service during the period of the war, would be presented. to the Colonies 
and India for being utilized for mail service. ‘Though a small gift, there is no 
doubt that the Indians will deem this to be great. 


47, Referring to the Knighthood conferred upon tne Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
Abdur Rahim, the Desubhakian, of the 7th June, 
we M orge Mr. observes :—-This title should have been conferred 
upon Mr. Abdur Rahim some years back, but the 
bureaucrats were not then inclined to grant it to him. As he is in the service of 
Government he is bound to accept this title. However, there is a saying in English 
to the effect that titles generally impair the glory and greatness of sincere men, 
for those who receive titles have to be obliged to those that grant them. 


Justice 


45. Referring to the statement made by Mr. Montagu in “y seagyr ogg that 
Di :, ' a commission will be appointed by the Viceroy 
pavhanan ti..." inguire about the had disturbances in the 
Punjab, the Hindu Nesan, of the 7th June, observes that, if the Viceroy intends 
that the inquiry should satisfy the public and wishes to secure the contidence of 
the people thereby, he should include in the commission some distinguished Indian 
leaders, who, in the interests of the public, can conduct a careful inquiry 
intu the several circumstances connected with the disturbances, and, suggesting the 
hames of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Sayyid Hassan Imam, Sir P. 5. Siva- 
swam Avyar and Sir C. Sankaran Nayar for being chosen as the members of this 


Beeson, advocate the necessity of a public inquiry being instituted into the 
matter, 


49, Adverting to a circular said to have been issued to the members of the 

, Paropenns and the recent European Association by the President thereof 
urbances. : 
ae colleagues, the Smadesamitran, of the 7th June, 
Writes :— What is the reason for the Viceroy and his culleagues to have granted a 
Private interview to the I'resident of the above association alone and communi- 


after his interview with the Viceroy and his 


tated to him certain particulars connected with the recent disturbances when the 
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Desannmaxtas, 


Madrss, 
Oth June 1919. 


matter concerns all the 83 crores of people in India and when there are a png 
tumber of leaders among the people? That both the Viceroy and his colleagues 
should have managed the affairs without takiog the Indian leaders into confidence 
indicates the change which has of late come in the system of administration. 
50. The Swadesamttran a oh gs arene zo the e ‘ une, publish ip 
" amil the a ct of a lecture delivered at a pub); 
as dae tdewnarteinir— car meeting in Madura by Mr. Somasundara Kharati 
of Turticorin on 6th idem, onthe “India Industries,” in the course of which 
the lecturer is said to have dwelt on the importance of the Swadeshi vow and 
advocated the adoption of this vow by the people of this country. 


51. Referring to a matress ag Mag ae ieese = by His 
, is ighness the Maharaja of Bikanir that, on accou 
a of She fnendly relation between India and the 
Dominions, there exists a mutual good feeling between them, the Hindu Nesax, of 
the 9th June, observes :—If his statement is true, it is clear that the Indiang 
should have the same rights and privileges as the British subjects in the Dominions 
and the Colonies and in the countries subject to their control. In any affair 
wherein the Indians and Europeans work conjointly, no distinctions whatever 
should be made between the two. It is the object of the Maharaja of Bikanir that 
affairs should be conducted in such a way that India will bave no troubles and 
there will be no difficulties in the way of the advancement of the Indians. We 
trust that this suggestion which was made by the Maharaja of Bikanir with the 
idea of promoting the harmony between the rulers and the ruled will reach the 
ears of the authorities and be productive of good results. 


52. Referring to the suggestion of a correspondent in the Hinds that Sir 
Sankaran Nayar should be elected as the Presileat 
of the ensuing session of the Congress, the Desa- 
: bhaktan, of the 9th June, observes: — This will bea 
fitting opportunity for manifesting the unanimous appreciation of the Indians of 
the rare services rendered in his official capacity by Sir Sankaran Nayar in 
connexion with the Indian political reforms. The correspondent says that, in 
case he is to preside, many of the non-Bralimans, who were till now keeping 
aloof, will join the Congress. Further, it is our opinion that all the moderates 
and the extremists in the country will make a common cause under his leadership 
sinking their party differences. ‘There is no leader better than Sir Sankaran 


Nayar for setting forth buldly and clearly the grievances and the rights of the 
country at this juncture. 


63. Adverting tu an order said to have been issued by His Excellency the 


. ° * “ | 
a eee ee ee Governor of Madras tv the District Collectors not to 


burden the people with anv expenditure at this time 
of stress in connexion with his tour, the Vesubsaktun, of the Yth June, observes :— 


This act is that of agood Governor. We are glad that Lord Willingdon has 
issued such an order. We trust he will reali<e the condition of the people in this 
time of severe famine and relieve their hardships. At the outset we expected 
that l.ord Willingdon’s administration would begin well. But the Press Act was 
applicd to certain newspapers. We apprise His Excellency that, by this repressive 
measure, the feelings of the people are wounded. It is indispensable that here- 
alter at least Lord Willingdon should, without resorting to repressive measures, 
carry on the administration with the co-operation of the editors of newspapers 
and the support of the popular leaders. We hope that Lard Willingdon will 
cunsider our request and restore the union and harmony between the rulers and 
the ruled, which were lost during the regimé of Lord Pentland. 


54. Keferring to the decision of the Government to incarcerate the Alt 


The Ali brothers. brothers so as to prevent them from endeavouring 


to help the Afghans and breed disloyalty among 
the Moslems, the Desabhuktan, of the 10th June, observes :—It is not known what 


amvunt of truth there is in the statement made by the authorities about these 
brothers. We cannot say anything in the matter, uutil we know what the Alt 
brothers have to say. But. there is no doubt that dissatisfaction will, on theif 
account, prevail in the minds of the lakhs of our Moslem brethren in this country- 


The President of the ensuing 
National Congress. 
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the (Indian) Nation becomes great politically 
(the English) have to leave this country or India will have to’ be venmeniel 
ayaid. The English may remain in this country if it is advantageous for them 
to do so, or they may leave it. But it is ridiculous to say that our country should 
be conquered again. India was not conquered by the English. It was eun- 
sered by love and by the promise of good government The English come to 
our country for making money. They come very poor but go back from our 
country with large fortunes, If self-government is granted to us, what may 
become of these merchants! The pledyes and promises of sovereigns and _states- 
men have not been carried out. This caused the people disappointment and 
indignation. The present administration is not of advantage tous. ‘lhe Govern- 
ment of India is not responsible to anybody and there can be no good rovernment 
under such circumstances. So in order to remove arbitrary authority, responsible 
gelf-povernment is supremely necessary. We want Leyislative Councils like 
those obtaining in Australia. ‘There is no use merely having 2UU or 300 members 
in our Legislative Councils or having two more Indians in the Executive Councils. 
The liberty enjoyed by the peoplein England should be given to usulso. It is 
essential that the Legislative Councils should have authority over the Executive. 
Arbitrary authority should leave us. We have no quarrel with anybody 
separately. We have been quarrelling with tie bad anministration of to-day. 
The tine has come to eradicate this administration. In the self-government that 
we want, every One in our country from the poor ryot to the big zamindar should 
havea reasonable share. . While we have been working for the suke of the 
Empire, our rulers have been working for their advancement. 


‘. | 
56. The Atsizapatrika, of the 31st ae snare under this heading :—The 
division of the administrative authority between 

The Southborough Committec. +. Hodies wil certain! y give rise to iat and 
the device of the Government of Indiu to avoid it is-dangerous to self-govern- 
ment. Itisthe opinion of the Government that it would be weil that whena 
dispute arises the Governor should, till the Ministers listen to his words, 
discharge their duties, and, hand over to the bureaucracy back the transferred 
departments and vot appoint new ministers. By such an unbearble suggestien, 
self-rovernment will be cut at the root. Even though reforms may be graated, 
, they should be considered as not having been granted at all. Jn future, members 
of the Civil Service may become Governors. ‘I'he object of Mr. Moutagu’s 
scheme of reforms is to transfer gradually the powers of the Civil Servants to the 
tapresentatives of the people. Jt is an illusion to suppose that our rights will be 
saleguarded in Evgland simply because the withdrawal of the departments 
handed wver to the Ministers has to be done with the consent of the Secreiary of 
State. As stated by Sir C. Sankaran Nayar the Secretary of State coolly approves 
of what the officers of the Civil Service say. ‘The love of these officers for India 
8 plainly that of a step-mother. It is not well at all to make rules to take back 
the p»wers once given. It is har.nful to vest the Civil Service with such power 
of scrutiny. Under Mr. Montagu’s scheme, such a power belongs to the Varlia- 


back what hus been giveu. Under such circumstances, the suggestion of the 
Goverament of India deserves to be rejected. ‘The proposals of the Southbor ugh 
Committee on the other and are on the whole gratifying. ‘The attempts of the 
Government of India to curtail them are very absurd. From the proposals of the 
Government of India, it is plain how arbitrarily the members of the Indian (vil 
Service who are selfish and opposed to reforms want to administer the country. 
With regard to the subject, of franchise, i+ must be admitted that the 
proposals of the Government ot India are !iberal, but it must be stated that the 


classes should have due representation is beyond contradiction. The non- 
Bralinans may be given the privilege of separate’ representation. While Sir C. 


ukaran Nayar recognised separate representation for non- Brahmans, ‘he is not 
agreement with Mr. Couchman. No wise man will accept the obstinate 


«6. Under this heading the Hitckarini, of the 25th May, reports Mr.'C.R. Dag Hrvamum, 
‘igen government. to have said:—Mr. Arden Wood has stated that if 25tn May 1919, 


ment. We want that even the Parliament showld not have the power to take 


recommendations of our Madras Government are very shameful. . . That alt 


argument that self-government should not be granted without separate represen, 
aan Oe pion tersnd ae it is the opinion of Sir C Sankaran Nayar that in a 
British rule, the non-Brahmans chiefly were the greatest losers. It is the non- 
Brahmans that were carrying on the administration before the British rule. jt j, 
only after the advent of the British that the non-Brabmans severed thei, 
connexion with the State. Sir C. Sankaran Nayar states that it is after the 
establishment of the British Government that the condition of the depressed 
‘classes also has become worse. In ancient times the depressed classes were riven 
sites gratis. The present ryotwari system has abolished that practice. They 
used to get the timber required for their houses from the forests without pay. 
ment. ‘There is not that system now. Sir C. Sankaran Nayar has distinc) 
proved that the condition of the depressed classes also has become worse along 
with that of the ryots. Who brought about the decline of the Indian handicrafts? 
Is it not the non-Brabmans who have suffered loss thereby ? So asks Doctor N ayar, 
Sir C. Sankaran Nayar has proclaimed boldly that the English officials not op] 
oppose reformers who say that there should be no caste differences but they also 
used to say that they are necessary in their rule and take much pains to prevent 
the non-Brahmans from joining the Congress. . . From the letter of Sir Alexander 
Cardew who had appeared to be a great benefactor of the non-Brahmans til] 

esterday, it is plaic that with a view to frustrate the grant of political reforms, 
ee has so long fondled the non-Brahman leaders and made them speak words 
which are unfavourable to the future advancement of the country. May the 
non-Erahman leaders not follow otlers in future but act independently! [t is 
praiseworthy that the Southborough Coimmitiee have ‘not heeded the bad 

roposals of the Madras Government but have arranged jor elections on the lines 
indicated by Mr. Montagu. 


57. A correspondent to the Kistaapetrika, of the ‘31st May, writes under this 
heading :—In the English system of administration 
there is no nulitary Government like the one now 
introduced into the Panjab. There, after the riots have subsided, the riotors 
are tried in the ordinary courts. The readers will see the difference between 
sach a policy and the policy prevailing here, where the riotors are tried in 
Special Courts by military officers vomitting the fire of anger. In England the 
freedom of the Press and of speech is very weil safeguarded. In our last issue 
we have shown how many Acts opposed to principles of law, our rulers here have 
passed. It is not possible to establish in England a muitary Government like 
the one obtaiping in the Punjab. Pleaders to defend the accused in the Punjab 
could not be sent for from other Provinces. ‘The rulers perhaps fear that the 
rue state of things will come to light in the cross-examinations. When the 
lives of very respectable leaders are at stake, may they not be allowed to engage 
pleaders in whom they have faith? How ean the people as well as the accused 
who are charged with offences punishable with death or transportation, be satisfied 
with the justness of a trial in which proper opportunities have not been afforded 
for deience? The pleaders might be ordered not to give lectures but only to 
defend the accused. The pleaders may agree to this condition though it may be 
humiliating. The orders passed in the Punjab regarding pleaders and news- 
papers, and the order prohibiting respectable men from entering the Punjab to 
ascertain the real state of things there, have given room for many suspicions. If 
the secret trials there are conducted without assistance being given to the accused, 
the administration of British justice will certainly be stained. Why should 
political and other offences be tried under martial law when there are ordinary 
eourts to try them? The rulers might have introduced certain methods obtaining 
in some vther countries when the people have turned against them. But when 
the revolt has subsided in-ten days and the rulers themselves have declared that 
peace has been restored, under what authority have the military Government, the 
special courts and summary trials been established? If such a thing had taken 
place in England, every Judge, every Magistrate and every Police officer con- 
ceined in it, would have beén tried in ordinary courts and punished. The 
ordinary courts would have inqnired what reasons there were to use against the 
‘unarmed subjects murderous weapons intended for use against enemies in the 


Military Government. 


929° 


gar, It ‘g not a wonder under the present circumstances, that: some of our. 


Judges. like Mr. Darling who delivered judgment in Mr. Tilak’s case recently, 

out of false political pride, are ready to support all the acts of the executive and 
to give judgment to the effect that all the 
qhen it is considered impossible to conduct regular trials feisurely in ordinary 
courts during tinies of war, to say simply that a military Government is 
gstablished and to hold special courts and to resort to special procedure is 
entirely opposed to principles of law. To whom are we to make our complaints ? 
Who is there to hear them? Our Viceroy and the English Cabinet do not seem 


to have the time even to lend their ear to such things. The Indians depend only 


upon God | : 4 
58. Referring to the article written by Sir Dinsha Wacha to the Bombay 


Cloth famine. Times on this subject the Kistnapatrika states that 


; the prices of cloth are rising gradually owing to 
tho middlemen increasing their profits and asks why the Government are not 


making the necessary inquiry about the matter and remarks that it is useless to 
regret when it is too late. 


59, The Hitakarinz, of ™~. og une, refers to the security demanded from 

ve the fitmdu and says:—We do not see anything 

Papers and seourities. objectionable in the leader of the 8th May. Will 
not a thing become an offence when it appears to be objectionable to the authori- 
ties? When — something to be a mistake, it is a mistake. What they 
doisan order. What they say is gospel truth. ‘The condition of papers is very 


critical. . . Weare to surmise that a paper in the hands of an editor who is 
connected with Satyagruha cannot escape paying security. 


60. The Hilakariat, of the lst June, says under this heading addressing the 

deputations:—Tell the British leaders that the 
placing of India on a level with the Colonies 
politically is the only reward for the help rendered by her in the war, and that 
political reforms without the power of self-determination and financial indepen- 
dence, are worthless. . . Remember the official and the non-official arguments 


India’s message. 


in the Viceregal Council on the day on which the Rowlatt Bills were passed. — 


The riots in the Punjab and the enforcement of the martial law must have taken 


root in your mind. Mark, how many innocent patriots and how many papers 


devoted to truth are falling a prey to the martial law and to the Defence of India 
Act. Bring to your-mind why Messrs. Jinnah and Malavia resigned their seats 
inthe Imperial Legislative Council! Consider deeply why the Indian Member 
Sir. Sankaran Nayar has resigned his office! When an experienced English 
editor like Mr. Horniman has been suddenly deported, when an harmless man 
like Mr. Andrews devoted tothe cause of India has been arrested, when the 
lavyers who wanted to defend the editor of the Tribune were not allowed to 
proceed (for conducting the defence) and the editor has been sentenced to rigorous 
inprisonment for two years and a fine of Rs. 1,U00 and when a security of 
Rs. 2,000 has been imposed on the Hindu which is noted for its able and grand 
views on different subjects, consider which movement and which living being 
can be happy and safe under the circumstances. May you not, on seing the City 
of London which is enjoying the heavenly bliss of liberty, forget India, which 
is bewailing under imprisonment, the poor life led by your country .which is 
subjected to severe starvation due to famine, your own continent which enjoyed 
glory in ancient days, but which having lost the natural human liberty, 1s now 


caught among the meshes of repressive laws and is suffering, and your poor 


country which is wistfully looking up to you thinking tnat you have gone to 
4 foreign continent in order to do a great good to it. If you realise all these 
things, will you not consider that self-zovernment is the proper remedy, and that 

‘day or to-morrow or ten years hence, India should become 2. self-govermicg 
‘untry within the British Empire. . . It is enough if the rulers promise the 
Brant of complete responsible self-government to India within a fixed number of 


years. Your deputations wili have their object fulfilled only when the promise 
4 published. 


xecutive has done is good. Except | 


Hrraxant®t, 
E. lors, 
let June 1918 


Hyraxaty*t, 
Ellore, 


Madras, 
4th Jane 1919. 


.. 61. Referring to the last portion of the Sieadeski vow of Mr. Gandhi in whiay 
iia ee ‘the taker of the vow declares on oath that he bdr 
The Swadeshs vow. set fire to all‘the foreign clothes in his possessigy: 
the Hitavadi, for May, says :——We fear that great commotion may take place ang. 
consequerce of the last words of the vow. The riotous mob may take the hing 
and loot the piece-goods, shops, fall on persons wearing such cloths and take the 
cloths forcibly and set them allon fire. Again the poor cannot bear the lose 
caused thereby. Racial prejudice between foreigners and ourselves may thereby 


be aguravated. The people pray to Mr. Gandhi to avuid persuading the ee | 
to take harmful vows. : 


62. Referring to the total area comprising the Telugu districts and the total 

The Andbra R amount of revenues collected therein the Andhra. 

ee patrika, of the 6th June, observes that those districts 
satisfy the conditions necessary for a separate Andhra province being formed. 


63. The dadkrupatrika, of the 4th June, in its leader under this heading 


om writes :—However ardently constitutional agitation 

The British papers and the may be carried on in India, the British papers do 
condition of India. not even try to know the condition of this country. 
Even Reuter does not inform the English people of the feelings of the 
Indians. But, if any the least disturbance occurs here, he sends alarming telegrams 
aud thereupon the Northcliff papers make much noise. They give a political 
colour to every riot as in the case of the Bakrid riots. . . They are not 
concersed with the original cause of the Punjab riots or with the proper steps that 
should be taken for their suppression Their chiet object 3s to make the Reforms 
scheme fruitless. . . The article written by Mr. Bernard Houghton in the Jada 
reveals the truth. . . The doctrine thst one rule cf law is applicable to the 
East and another to the West has not taken hold of hismind. . . The problems 
relating tu Ireland, India and Egypt have risen from the natural rigit of self- 
government not having been granted to those counties. . . The British 
Government had faith in the Colonial Governments und gave them opportunities 


to developas they liked. In those countries feelings of devotion towards England 
and love for their own country could be entertained together. 
may point out that the people of the colonies belong to the Anglo-Saxon race 
while the rest are of different races. If so, asks Mr. Houghton, 1s freedom the 
monopoly of the Anglo-Saxon race alone? The Anglo-Saxons did not form the 
bulk of the populaticn in Canada and South Africa, when those countries were 


» . Llere, some 


granted self-guvernment. . . The conditions in the colonies prior to the grant 
of self-government were similar to those now obtaining in the dependencies. 
Repression was resorted to even then, the result having been the same as it now 
is. It is after the grant of self-government that peace and happiness have begun 
to make permaneut progress in those parts. . . Thus, it becomes clear that the 
grant of self-government is the chief means of solving the problems of India, 
Egypt and Ireland. In the absence of a thorough solution of these problems, says 
Mr. Houghton, such big expressions as sclf-determivation will become meaningless. 
These facts canuut be concealed. The Kowlatt Bills cannot constitute an answer 
to the request for reforms. ‘Though the future is very gloomy, Mr. Honghiton 
does not lose his hope. . Itis because Envlishmen like Mr Houghton raise 
their voice that the faith of the [udian people in British justice still remaias 
uoshaken. Writing in the Herald, Doctor.Clarke advises the English. people to 
see that India does not turn out another Ireland. In this connexion. it is gratify- 
ing to note that the Indians now residing in England are doing their duty by 
writing to the British papers about the evil consequences of enforcing repressiv@ 
laws. Doctor Muttu has given a vivid picture of the present situation in India ID 
the following terms in the Nation :—*‘. It will be rificulous to enact the 
Rowlatt Bills in India after the war iu return for all the devotion and self-sacrifice 
shown by her. She helped England to conquer German Militarism, and she has 
now become aware of the arbitrariness in her own midst. Jn India meu of all 
rties have expressed their strong aversion for the ingratitude shown by tle 
ureaucracy. While all the promises abvut self-government still remain anfulfilled, 
repressive measures are making good proyress day by day. Even a moderate like 
myself 1s losing hope. It seems to me that the future will be very gloowy, if the 
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The public mind is full of anxiety on account of the Rowlatt Bills. It is wrong 
ty think ‘that the country is seething with sedition. . Whatever the-reason 
nay be, the affuirs of India are now. attracting the attention of the British eople, 
Thete hag been a desire among them to know the truth. Ifthe ‘Indian leaders 
now impress firmly upon their minds thé facts about the present situation in 
India, sume good may be hoped for. Like Mr. Houghton, the people of India 
also will do well to patiently wait with faith in tbe ultimate triumph of justice. 


The heatt of ‘India after the'war has been the same as it was during the war. 


64. Referring to the recommendation of the Government of India that there #owsaretanes, 
should be at least une seat reserved for Indians in- ge ans spi. 


"The Government of India Bill. the Imperial Executive Council, the Andhravatrika, 


of the 5th June, writes under this heading :—It is surprising that Mr. Montagu 
should deny the Indians even the good, which the Government of India wanted 
todo them. It is said that the scheme proposed for tie other provinces wiil not. 
be adopted iu the case of Burma. The reason for this is not known. ‘The 

ple of Burma will not bo pieased with the separate scheme proposed for that 
rovioce. ‘l'hough the Reform Bill has already been published in England, we 
do not know why it is taking such a long time for the particulars thereof to 
reach this country. Is the patience of the Indian people tested ? 


65. The Andhrapairika, of the 5th June, observes, with much pleasure and Anpunsrsretna, 


Mercy. Lieutenant-Governor cf the Punjab, Sir Edward 


Maclagon, as manifested in the, reduction of the periods of punishments awarded 
in connexion with the Punjab disturbances, and adds that the rulers and the 


ruled will profit by his administration if His Honour also make the people of the 


Punjab forget the severity of Sir Michael U’ Dwyer’s administration. 


66. Referring to the recent Birth Day Honours List, the Audsrapatrika, of 4" 
The desire for 4th Jane 1919. 


) the 4th June, observes :-- 

Titles. " ; Be 
. ! titles is becoming less and less marked among the 
educated classes nowadars than before. Of lute, titles seem to be bestowed on 
some of those who work to gain their own interests, while those who take a 


commendable part in public life get none. Since the advent of the political 


awakening inthe country, it dees not appear that tlose who have been taking 
considerable part in political activities have been honoured with titles. Volitical 
views seem to have some share in influencing the grant of titles. I'e it as it may, 
there seems to be absolutely no reason to think that only the recipients of titles 
are the benefactors of the world and that men like them cannot be met with ameng 
others. From the way in which titles are being conferred, their value also. is 
falling down. -Though the whole bonours list is searched through, the names of 
those rexpected as the leaders of the people do not find a place there. Kven those 


who hold higher titles ure renouncing them to maintain their self-respect. The * 


truth of this statement will become evident from the way in which Doctor 
Subrahmanya Ayyar and Doctor Rabindranath have renounced their kinghthood. 
Again, some others are refusing titles, even when they are offered to them. 
A perusal of the India Gazetle published yesterduy will show that the Madras 
Presidency has the smallest number of titles to its shave while the Andhra country 
has received scant uttention. Mr. Marjoribanks has been granted a C.I.E. 
Though his district administration has not been popular, ho is known as a specialist 
in revenue matters. . . ‘lhose who serve God and their country without caring 
fur the favours or frowns of others, will do their duty whether they are honvured 
with titles or not. ne 


Madras 


gratitude, the generous nature of thé new 6th June 1919, 


DNRAPATRIEA, 
Madras, 


67. Referring to the public meeting which was to be held in the Gokhale ey ae 


he Bombay Chrowiele. against the application of the Press Act, the 
Andhraratrika, of the’ 4th June, advises the people to hold similar meetings all 
Over the country, and gives in ‘elugu a note from the New Statesman written in 
Sppreciation of Mr. B. G. Horniman, which contains:— . . Since the 
transfer of the Government’‘of India from the East India Company to the Crown, 
‘Wis has been the first time when an Englishman who has given. lis. support’ to 
the Radical Indian Reform Movement is punished in this way. — , oe 


Hall on the evening of the ¢th June to protest 4th Jane 1919. 
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Avuneararaiza, Referring to the reasons assigned by Mr. Montagu for the acti 
I The Bombay Chronicle | by the Government against the Bombay aa 
| the Andhrapairika, of the 7th June, obserycs. 
. . Ifthese are the only reasons for the deportation of Mr. Horniman the 
people cannot. consider them sufficient. . . Mr. Horniman will not on), . 
able to work for Reforms but will also speak from personal experience i. 
British public impressively on the unrest caused by the Rowlatt Bill. . . We 
hope that the Indian public will make liberal contributions to the fund started by 
Mr. Lakshmi Das in aid.of Mr. Horniman. = . 


68. Referring to the speech of Mr. Montagu in the House of Commons on the 
Indian Budget, the Andhrapalrka, of the 4th June 
The budget speech Of Observes:— . . . The speech of Mr. Montagn 
Mr. Montagu. is very disappointing. His 0 set of the Rowlatt 
Act is a matter of surprise for Indians. We have nothing to do now with the 
. question whether the Rowlatt Commissioners are lawyers or not. However great 
they may be, the inquiry held and the verdict given by them resemble ex parte 
orders. They have not attempted to ascertain the public opinion. The ovibion 
taken by them was not cross-examined. . . Revolutionary crime has not been 
defined in the Rowlatt Act. How is it possible to think that in the courts dis. 
ensing with the authority of law-courts, revolutionaries alone will be purished ? 
hen there is frequent miscarriage of justice even in the ordinary courts of law 
in spite of many safeguards, it is not understuod how Mr. Montagu has led 
himself to believe that the innocent can be protected in the new courts doing 
‘away with the right of appeal and the principles of ordinary legal procedure, 
The recent despatches on the Reforms scheme afford little room for the 
hope entertained by Mr. Montagu that the new councils will see that the Act is 
not abused. So long as law, justice and police are in the hands of the bureav- 
cracy, what can the representatives of the peopledo? Aud what can the Ministers 
do with the nominal power they possess? It would have, therefore, been very well, 
if proper self. government had been given to the people and the responsibility for 
the passing of the Act had been left to the new legislative councils. Liberal 
English papers have given this advice. Mr Montagu hopes that the estublish- 
meut of peace will create an atmosphere favourable to the Reforms. The leaders 
of the people, on the other hand, say that repression cannot lead towards concilia- 
tion and that conciliation itself, without any repression, will allay unrest. ‘The 
grounds advanced by Mr. Montagu in defence of the deportation of Mr. Horniman 
cannot create confidence in the people. ' 

The paper then expresses joy at the statement of Mr. Montagu urging the 
necessity for commercial freedum to India and says: It is not known whether this 
idea will take a practical shape or will remain only as a pious wish. . . 

Turning to the question of the Reforms, the paper appreciates Mr. Montagu’s 

refutation of the schemes proposed by the Provincial Governments, which are, in 
its opinion, for continuing the present autocratic administration in future. 
It observes that it is dangerous to embody inthe Reforms Bill the alterations 
proposed by the Government of India, and concludes by saying that the future is 
full of dispair, and that it is necessary for the British people to discharge their 
duty at this moment fearlessly. | 


Awpnesratarna, 69. Under this heading, the An@hrapatrika, of the 7th June, writes:—. « - 
wes Senn thee. Men like Colonel Yates are trying their utmost to 
have the free continuance of the present bureaucratic 

system by altering the Reforms Bill and depriving it of the little responsibility 16 

proposes to grant to the people. In case the Bill is altered, the Indian deputa- 

tions should try to secure full provincial autononiy. . . ‘There is the likelihood 

ef such opponents as the Lords of the Sydenham party gaining access to the Joint 

Committee to be newly formed and upsetting the Reforms. It is not known how 

far it. will be possible to surmount all these obstacles. . . It is not possible to 

understand why the Reuter’s agency, which sends with’ so much care the 

questions asked by Colonel Yates and the replies given to them, has failed till 

now to communicate the details of the Reforms Bil! introduced in the Parliament. 


Perhaps, in its opinion, the Reforms Bill is not of so much importance as the 
questions of Colonel Yates. 


India in the Parliament. 
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190. Referring ‘to’ the my om ow ba officers ‘in the Educational apenas +r 
won ee ee rvicé from Ks. 1,000: to Rs. 1,20u. the : oe, . 
tncrease of salaries. <<" ‘yetriie, of the Tih June, ‘re at si wen oie 7th June 1929. 
The salaries of officers 1m the Civil and Medical services will also be increased. | 
We have no objection to this increase. ... Butas it is the low-paid officers ~ 
qho suffer most in these famine days, it would have been well if their claims had 
teen first considered. 


71. The Andhrapatrika, of the 9th June, writes with reference to the second: 4¥owasrarama, 
Sctercee 0 reading of the Reforms Bill in the House of ou sip 
The ietor y Commons :—It is to be regretted that though tne | 
pill was read twice in the House of Commons, the details thereof have not yet: 
reached India. The authorities do not seem to have realized the anxiety of tie . 
Indians. . + In the House of Lords there are many belonging to the Sydenham 
rty. They may sit 10 the Joint Committee and make the Reforms scheme 
witless. Llave our deputations the ability to accomplish their object by over- 
eoming their obstacles and persuading the members of the Parliament and the 
British public to see that the Congress scheme of reforms is granted to this 
country ? | | 
72. The Andhrapatrika, of the 9th June, refers to the report of the work done Axownirarssma, 
wee . by the Hon’ble Mir Asad Ali Khan Bahadur in the 9, 7.7 "bio. 
The Hon’ble Mir Asad Ali [imperial Legislative Council and remarks that it is 
Khan Bahadur. worthy of nute that this gentleman while worki 
for the welfare of the Muhammadans has also worked for the union of-the Hindus 
and the Muhammadans and has lent his support to the Home Rule movement. 


73. In its leader under this heading, the Godararipatrika, of the 27th May, Gonevanrrararma, 

, : . ° : Rajahmundry, 

Strikes observes that the habit of intemperance which is so 9th May 1919. 
characteristic of the western labourer threatens to 
affect the labouring classes in this country also. It thinks that there must be 
sone wirepuller behind the strike of the Madras Pressmen, and alsv disapproves 
of the Calcutta Postal strike. , It urges apon the Government the need for careful 
inquiry intv such strikes, and tells them that it is their duty to increase the salaries 


ofthe strikers, if they have reason to believe that inadequate pay is their real 
grievance. 


74. In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 10th June, A*>mtarararea, 
| refers to Mr. Montagu’s dejence of dual Goverh- 10th sune 1919. 
ss 4 a Government be mept in provinces and observes ti.at the best thing 
that can be done is to grant complete provincial 
autonomy as asked for by the Congress and that in its absence dual Government 
is the next best alternative. It is airaid that the opponents of reforms may 
propose many reactionary changes in the Bill in the House of Lords which, in 
its opinion, is their stronghold. | 7 
Whatever be the findings of the Joint Committee, the paper urges that 
members of the Indian deputations should see that the Parliament rejects the 
Committee's proposals and grants the wishes of the people. It exhorts them to 
educate the British public, before the Bill comes up for final discussion, on the 
need for the application of self-determination to India for. securing thereby the. 
stability and lasting prosperity of the British Empire, and to spare no effort for 
the attainment of their common object, and remarks that every endeavour based 
0 Justice is bound to triumph in the end. 


75. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 10th June, observes that oe 

' An intolerabl a ~ the fall in the value of a sovereign and the principle 10th June 1919. 
- 9 coneim. of Imperial preference newly introduced into the 
British Empire will crush the rising industries of the country and will render its 
‘conomic condition worse still. It claims for India the riglit of determining her 
own commercial policy. It remarks that as the British soldiers return home from 
the field, it would be difficult to provide them with employment and that there 
will be labour unrest when merchants make enormous profits on account of the 
policy of Imperial preference. It understands from the Pioneer cables that the 


authorities in Canada and South Africa are taking preventive measures again‘s - 
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_ Bolshevism: From all these, circumstannes, it foare thas the. :cennomic con 


AwnpunaraTatza, 
Madras, 
10th Jane 1919. 


AXDARAPATRIZA«, 
Maras, 
Bist May 1919. 


a tio 
of the people may become - intolerable, aud appeals to the Government to relieve 
the present distress in the interests of the rulers.as well as the ruled. 

76. Referring to the part taken by Mr. Tilak in witning the sympathies o# 
Whe activiti a. Tilak wi the Labour party towards the Indian men ae 
Reet opantencedie : Axdhrapatrika, of the 10th June, reports that ip a 
Labour meeting containing eight platforms and attended by three lakhs of people, 

it was unauimously- resolved that the [ndians should be given complete autonomy, 
It exhorts the members of the several Indian deputations to co-operate with him 


and to do their duty by educating the British public to bring about the fulfilment 
of the reforms and the repeal of repressive measures, : 


77. A correspondent to the Andhrapa’rika, of the 31st May, writes complain. 


ing that change for one rupee notes is given in t 
oe es ba at ny anna unount and that’ rapes ao 
are becoming very rare. He requests the Government to take prompt steps to 
remove the inconvenience te:t by the peblic in the matter and observes, that their: 
will be no limit to the trouble of the people otherwise. 


78. The Andhrapairila, of the 2rd May, publishes in Telugu portions from 


_.,. the speech of the President of the Fifth Ganjim 
The Fifth Ganjam District Jyistrict Conference, 


Gees which contain the following 


Modras, 
23rd May 1918. 


ApputaPraTerxa, 
Moedras, 
30th May 1919. 


observations among others:—Is it proper to use. 

these war measures, even though the people are unarmed ? Is it just to put into 
force such extraordinary measures, after the disturbances have subsided in the 
affected parts? . . . Let alone reforms. How will the Rowlatt Act which 
violates the freedom of men disappear? Why does the Government which has 
guelicd the disturbances with the strength of its laws and weapons require the 
Rowlatt Act? Why should the confidence of the Government in the people of 
India, who showed their loyalty during the war by giving their help in men and. 
money to the best of their ability, now diminish? In this way, the people are. 
questioning all over in newspapers and meetings. .-. ‘The foundation of the. 
British Empire is its high standard of Justice. In every country there will be 
a few wicked persons and thev certainly deserve severe punishment. But until 
the guilt is proved, the law affords certain facilities tothe accused to disprove the. 
charge made against him. Is it proper to curtail those facilities? . . . The 
view has been clearly expressed throughout India that this Act is troublesome. 
. Dealing with the question of reforms, the President observes that public 
opinion in England is becoming more and more un‘avourable to the system of 
larchy. . . and that any arrangemeat which does nut entrust power to the 
people will create much discontent in this country. He believes that the geutle- 
meu holding responsible offices in England will fulfill the pledge of August 20, 


1917, inspired with the idea that the object of the reforms is to secure the 
contentment of the people. | 


79. ‘The Andhrupairika, of the 24rd May, publishes in Telugu the article on 


ii ins the indian Unrest contributed by Lord Sydenham 
sti to the Darly Graphic, atiributinyg the riots in Bihar, 
Khatarpur and the Punjab to ps litical causes, charging the (sovernment of India 


with inability and timidity, and complaining of tardiness in publishing news 
from Jodia in England. 


80. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 23rd May, makes s. 


proposal that the Andhra villages in the Chingleput 
The Andbra movement. district shoald be ineluded either in the Chittoor 


district: or in thé Nellore dist’ict and appeals to the Andhra leaders to visit 
those villages and start some agitations in*the matter. 


81. Under this heading, the Aadhrapatrika, of the 30th May, publishes in 
i i English and ‘lelugu a Bombuy telegram giving an. 
Deke elouin vat account of the proceedings of the farewell eter- 
:, tuinment held ia honour of Messrs. M. Ramachandr® 

Rao, C. Y Chintamani and 


ra others proceeding to England on behalf of the: 
Moderate party. ‘Ihe accuunt gives a summary of the concluding remarks o. 


8 
; ae . : | 
gir DB. Wacha disapproving of the ‘recent actions of the authorities in the 


Ponjab and of the amendments proposed by the Government of India to the: 
ing a glowing tribute to Sir. 


acu-Chelmsford Svheme of Reforms, and pa: 
0 Suukeran Nayar jor his minute of dissent. , 


Réferring to the sensation caused by the announcement in the Leader of 


Tadian Reforms: : Allahabad that it has come into possession of a blue. 


eee: book containing the unpublished confidential reports 
of the Provincial Governments and the Guvernment of India and the question of 


Indian Keforms, the Yogakshemum, of the 3th May, observes that it is now’ 
almost clear that several of the high administrative authorities in India have 
tried and are trying to make the reforms merely nominal. It is also clear that 
Sir Sankaran Nayar is struggling hard to successfully fight against this force. 
It does not, theretore, seem to be necessary to seek far and wide for the cause of: 
his resignation. | 3 

g2, The Kantheerva, of the 10th June, writes:—Sir Alexander Cardew has 


cs written a note to the Southborough Committee 
Sir Alexander Cardew on tho stating that there is no need for division of 
Reforms. . functions in the Madras Presidency where the 
Brahmans predominate and that in case of division the 42 millions of non- 


Brahmans will be the slaves of 14 millions of Brahmans and will be still further 
oppressed. What else can we expect but these divine effusions from this great 
rsonage who occupied the gadi of Lord Pentland at least for four days! But. 
why did he forget to cite figures from the ‘ Decentralization Commission Report” 
to show how the Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Eurasivns and other white men 
have kept both the Brahmans and non-EBrahmans shut out of public services more 
‘completely than the Brahmaus have predominated over the pon-Bralmmans ? 
Another theory ke has evulved is that the idea of democracy is alien to the 
Judians who believe in transmigration and ascribe everything to Karma. It is 
not mentioned in any hustory that the [indus who believe in many births were 
not in a state of independence in the past. If nutions should practise those. 
principles which they suy they believe in, there would be no war. Why did the 
Germans, the followers of Jesus Christ, without being iike Him free from anger, 
draw their sword in the fight between Servia and Austria? '° 


Again commenting on the figures showjng the predominance of the Prahman 
element in the public service, and the absénce of even a single member of the 
depressed classes. in the Legislative Council, the paper says: It is to be hoped 
that the Government at least which regards all communities with strict impartia- 
lity will perhaps explain to Sir Alexander Cardew why it has not been possible 
to appoint at least one member of the depressed classes to the Legislative Council, 


From the Public Services Commission report it could be seen in what propor- 
tion the highor appvintments in Government service are held by foreiyzners and 
Indians. (ut of 250 appuiptments carrying a salary of more than Ks, 800, only 
242 are held by Indians; out of 30 of such appuintments in the Agricultural 
department, not a single one is held by an Indian. Inthe Educational depart- 
ment 91 appointments of that grade are held by foreigners, and only two by 
Indians. In the Civil Service’743 by non-Indians and ouly 29 by Indians. In 
the Police department 266 are the foreigners while the Indiens «re only three! 
Let Sir Alexander Vardew decide whether it is abnormal tu have 70 per cent. of 
the Brahmans iu, the higher grades of service in the Madras Presidency or to have 
aU per cent of the higher administrative posts to the share of Kuropeans. Dues 
Sir Alexander Curdew fear that the higher posts will go tothe Brahmans, or 1s he 


os that they might slip out of the hands of the Europeans us a result of the 
reforms ? 


83. In ite leading article in English.on ‘Sir Sankaran Nayar is the Lok 
Sir Sank prakasum, of the 2nd June, Sys — The public of 

nkaran Nayar. Britain will not be far from the right when they 
come to the conclusion that there is something wrong with the body composing 
- Ye Government of. India, when a number of very distinguished Indian Councillors 
ant the solitary Indian Member of the Executive Councii find’ it necessary to 
withdraw. from, participating in. the administration of their country. — The position, 
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Lorareagasa®, 
‘Trichar, 
2nd June 1919, 
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of an important officer of Government is not something'to be coveted it he ig: 

driven to the necessity of voting as he is told. in so far as we know, Mr. Nayar’s 
sition in the Government.:has been one of. great difficulty, and the recent 
evelopment of unhappy events were .so dramatic as to arouse serious misgivings’ 

. in the mind of ‘Sir Nayar’, an Ex-Congress President of no littie independence, 
We view his resignation with mingled feelings of sorrow and satisfaction—sorrow 
"because of the loss of a strong hard-working champion of popular causes from the 
Council as well as of the absence of any successor with equal or a little Jess. 
capability, and satisfaction, because of the manifold benefits the Indian public 
will derive by having him as their proud Icader. Doubtless be might be 
expected to place his great abilities at the service of his fellow countrymen for: 
whose uplift in the social and political world he has been working very hard 
ab initio. We accord him a sincerely warm welcome to the popular ranks, and 

wish him a career of more success and usefulness to our motherland.” 


Mazsme, 84. All Malabar, Travancore and Cochin papers, without any exception 
TasvancosE . ; . ee ; ’ 
en i re complain of the grave crisis arising from intense 

Cocuin Parzns.' ° The fcod problem—a crisis. shortage of food, exorbitant price of food-grains and 

difficulty to get them. They point ont that the arrangements made by the 
Government or the Darbars concerned for the importation and sale of food-graing 
are quite inadequate to meet the situation, that profiteering is still going on, that. 
the system of licensing dealers of grain is not working satisfactorily, that sale 
of grain by the Police in ‘l'ravancore gives rise to much abuse and hardship, that 
sale by the lower officers of the Revenue department will be far more satisfactory, 
that there are fairly large stocks of grain in the possession of private janmis who 
keep them back for sale later at higher profits and that the suifering in tie rural 
areas is severalfuld greater than in towns. The rush for grain at the depots is so | 


great that there have been cases of neople being trampled to death. 
Maxouawa, 


ew ~ $5. In the course of an article on ‘‘ Informal Panchayats in Malabar.” the 
80th May 1919. Manorama, of the 30th May, refers to the opinion of 


Informal Panchayats in jr, Evans that these Panchayats can serve a useful 
Malabar. 


purpose only as agents of the ‘Taluk Board and that. 
they cannot develop into or lead to local self-governing bodies, and says:—We 
doubt whether this opinion is quite right. if these Panchayats are proper! 
guided, they cannot but serve materially useful purposes. . . If their benefits 
are explained to the people, the peopl will, in course of time, have an interest in 
them. In ancient India, such institutions were very common. Even the adminis- 
tration of the village was conducted by them. For sometime past all these have 
disappeared. ‘This accounts for the fall in interest and experience of the people 
in these matters. Interest has to be aroused again in the people. ‘The task must 


be entrusted by the Government to influential local leaders. 
Kenata Cranvaixa, 


Qeilon, 86. The Kerala Chandrika, oi the 3rd June, says :—The agitation in Northern 


Srd Juue 1929. a India does not scem to have subsided to any extent. 


ro ' In the minds of the people there, sullen anger burns 
like fire within a piece of ash-covered burning cinder. ‘I'heir conviction is, of 


course, that they are working for their lawful rights. Yet since their actions are 


not found to be lawful, the Government are taking various steps to put them 
down. 7 7 


Toqavensman 87. Adverting to the interpellations of the Hon’ble Lieutenant Kavalappara 


el ay WS. Fe ed Vs Dee OO ayar in the Madras Legislative Council 
Authorities. on the 5th April 1919, regarding certain hardships 


suffered by janmis at the hands of the Revenue 
department (e.g., transfer of lands to the class of permanent wet lands, the 


responsilulity regarding replacement of survey demarcation stones, etc.) and to 
the replies of Government thereto, the Yogakshemam, of the 30th May, observes 
that it cannot but be said that whatever may be the rulings issued by Government 


10 — matters, as far as the janmis are concerned, these cause real hardship 
to them. | 3 


M -gsvats, 


oes 838. In its leading article on“ The opinion of the Secretary of State for 
th Jane 1919. eee ae eae India,” the Mal.yali, of the 7th June, thinks that 
of State for Indian. «the Secretary of State has-been blowing hot and 

cold in the same breath in his recent budget 5 
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ty Parliament: His admirers and Indians generally have been struck’ with 
gnazement to see Mr. Montagu—a liberal of liberals—striving with arguments to 

against his own. conscience. the: actions of his Government. It is 
notorious fact that the Rowlatt Bili:is the root-cause of all the agitation and 
discontent in India at the present day. But Mr. Montagu does not commit 
himself to any Opinion. He praises Mahatma Gandhi to the skies, expresses 
sympathy for those who have suffered under martial law, promises to institute an 
inquiry into abuses, if any, suffered under it, but at the same time he supports 
the Government of India and considers the Rowlatt Act necessary. This attitude 
of his will not please Indians. Even if the Government were of opinion that the 
Rowlatt Bill was necessary, 1t was not right for the Government to obstinately 
hold on to it when they saw that eminent lawyers and politicians, who till then 
had stood on the side of Government, stoutly opposed the legislation. Nor was 
it right on the part of a liberal Secretary ot State tu say “ yes,” to such obstinacy. 
It is a vain attempt on the part of Mr. Montagu to support an’ maintain repression 
and yet to try to pleas» the people by dispensing other benefits. ‘I'he nice things 
he says about India—about her loyalty, the importance of her representatives at 
the Peace Conference, the need of improvement in the pay and prospects of the 
Indian army —these cannot nis off the disgrace suffered by her people under 
repression, the bondage imposed on the press, and the unjustly hard punishments 
inflicted on our leaders. ‘The promise that he will not allow the Reform Scheme 
to be whittled down will not make us forget the uulawful deportation of 
Mr. Horniman, the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and the punishment of Kalinath 


Roy. What Mr. Montagu said of Mr. Horniman in Parliament is full of.. 


exaggerations. .. « By the same tongue that insists on the continuance of the 
Rowlatt Act he supports fiscal autonomy for India, he sympathises with the 
Muhammadan partiality for the Kaliphate and effectively demolishes the fear of 
Indians that his Reform Scheme will be allowed to be whittled down by the 
exertions of !. ord Sydenham and party who are envious of India’s progress. 


An inquiry has been promised into the abuses of martial law in the Punjab. 
But if the resuit of the work of that Committee will be like that of the Rowlatt 
Committee or the Public Service Commission, there is no room for Indians to 
find any satisfaction. On the whole Mr. Montagu’s speech is very disappointing 
to Indians at the present juncture. . 


89. The Qaumi Report, of the 4th June, in a leader on this subject writes :— 
pete pent heart contains all those aspirations which Nature 
has imported in Indian soil. He is a poet and his heart is more frangible than 
glass. He saw with his eyes and heard with nis cars the calamities of bis fellow- 
countrymen, and when he could endure it no longer, he arose from his seat of 
hoavur and sat down in the dust of degradation. ‘lhe India’s soil made Tagore a 
t, and popular opinion, through the King Emperor, placed upon his brow the 
urel of Knighthood. But when he found that fhe Government officials were 
annoying the King’s subjects, he himself removed this laurel from his head. 


Th ie to find that the religious leaders of the Punjab 
® courage of the religious have presented a validictory address to Sir Michael 
of the Punjab. O'wyer, and His Henour the ex-Lieutenant 
Governor has replied to it in the gentlest and must affectionate terms possible. 
We have already read in Madras the address, the Moulvies presented tv the 
lceroy and the Secretary of State. We are ulso acquainted with there *‘ Ulama 
of Religion” and how they donned their pious robes, put on their mystic garments 
and-appeared at Guvernment House. Verhaps pivus Firs of the Punjab bore 
‘ome resemblance to this deputation ! | | 


The writer goes on to say that a mosque in the Punjab was closed and that 


could find no time to condole with or extend a helping hand to them. The 
question of the Khalifate and the Holy !’laces crea‘ed restlessness and disappoict- 
ment in.the minds of Mussa!mans, but the Madras Moulvics and Mufties were not 


Rabindranath Tagore is an Indian pvet whose 


90. The Qaumi Report, of the 5th June, writes :--We are not at all surprised | 


ussalmans were victims of the mistortune. ‘These pious and devout Pirs 


; on 


essed with tho privilege of declaring the truth. ‘Ihey did not emerge from: the’ 
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ghell of their dignity.. They received their own mental: assent to intery; 
authorities and their religion demanded nothing more! | Fview the 


9b: The Qaumi Report, of the 5th June, writes :—~Mr. Montagu has tried with 


: a some sincerity and sympathy to wipe awa 

:/ Mr. Montagu snd Mubam- tears of ehinteadeen We. hope that the Ring’ 
madans. Government has not left any stone untarned ; 
espousing their cause. Mr. Montagu says: ‘ I do not believe that peace will be con, 
elurled:on any but national principles’. We also believe that peace will not be 
eoncladed. against the intercsts of Muhammadans. The principle of nationality. 
however, urged by him is one that does not convey the same meaning in Europe as 
it does in Asia. European nutionality depends upon Geography but in Islam it ig 
based on religion. Therefore any separation of the Turks from the Arabs ig ix 
accordance with European nationality but it 1s opposed to Islamic nationality, 
-»- ‘Lhe writer notes that the remarks by. Mr. Montagu with reference te the 
Khalifate:are very reassuring and says: ‘we know no one has anything to do 
with: the Khalifate and it is a fact that the Peace Conference will not deprive the 
Sultan -of the Khalifate’. But so far as the terms are concerned, we do not think 
we are wrong in being apprehensive that conformity with these conditions will 
reduce the office to that of » puppet. Hence we wish to get the cause of this fear 
removed by means of the support of the Governn:ent and we demand that along 
with the Khalifate its power should also be maintained. 
‘. The writer asserts that Mr. Montagu’s statement is not sufficient to: decide 
the question. Such hints and suggestions cannot atiord real comfort and so long 


, as the suzerainty of the Khalifate is not maintained over Mecca, Medina, Jerusalem, 


AxvwnaraTerxa, 
Madre, 
Sth Jane 1919. 


the Press Act. 


Najaf, Constantinople and other Islamic towns, Moslem tears will not cease to flow, 
nor will the people consent to. be comforted. 


ITI.—LeatsLation. 


92. Referring to the letter of sympathy sent by Sir P. 8. Sivaswami Ayvyar 

_ _+tothe meeting held at the Gokhale Hall on the 

A meeting of protest against 4ti June to protest against the Press Act, the 
=— ‘Andhrupairika, of the 5th June, remarks:—Tho 
Press Act is very widely applied against papers in the Madras Presidency. When 


~ such an important person as Sir P. §. Sivaswami Ayyar, not belonging to the 


, 


Extremist party, is adversely criticising its application, the Government ought to 


' consider deeply. Lord Willingdon said in England that confidence and sympathy 


~4> are the basic principles of administration. Diwan Bahadur P. Kesava [illai, 


Qauwz Reroar, 
Madgras, 
7th Jane 1919. 


. “"Y a. . 


ata (raxa, 


10th June 1919. 


Chairman of the meeting, and Mr. Kasturiranga Ayyangar have remarked that 
the very beginning of his administration in Madras 1s not characterised by such 
principles in ‘the matter of the application of the Press Act. The people have to 
carry on agitation properly for repealing the Act. Until it is repeuled, the 


, 


papers cannot express the opinion of the people plainly. 


— 93. The Qaumi Report, of the 7th June, writes :—A big meeting was held on 


“hors ’s Hal test 
Dissatisfestion with the Preas Thursday Jast at the Gokhale’s Hall to protest 


te) ine against security being taken from the Hidu, 


Swadesumitran and the Hindu Nasan newspapers. 
_ We consider the question of the long arm of the Press Act calls for more 
profound consideration. If the Press Act should continue to operate in the 
manner, reforms will be of no use, and responsible government will prove to be 
of little benefit. Ifthe Press of a nation is not free, the nation itself cannot|be 
iree. The Press Act is less endurable than the proposed Rowlatt Act and 
experience prove that. thanks to the Press Act, the state of journalism in India 


is becoming daily more and more deplorable. We should first of all secure the 
independence of the indigenous Press. : 


1V.—Nartive States. 


.., 94. Referring to the retirement of Sir M. Visveswarayya, the Andhrapainka, 
Sir M. Visveswarayya. of the 10th June, remarks that it is bound to prove 

; | _ & great loss to the Mysore State, and hopes that he 
will. earn the blessings of his mother-land, by devoting his energy in future to her | 
SOrvice. |. 7 ee are: : s . 
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Report No. 22. 
Page 846, paragraph 100, line 13, insert ‘ the’ before ‘ burial’. 


080, 
on 


Errata. 


33, insert * the’ before * school’. 
36, substitute ‘the’ for ‘ their? after ‘ flat- 
tering’. 
8, stnsert ‘ and ’ before ‘ realise ’. 
18, substitute ‘?? for‘ .'. | 
19, omit ‘to’ after ‘ help’. 


102, margin, insert‘ the’ before * internees ’. 
102, line 4, insert‘ the’ before * indifference’. 


102 
103 
103 
103 
103 
104 
105 


105 
105 


105 
106 
106 


99 


99 


10, substitute desperation’ for ‘ desparation’. 
19, insert * for’ after * calls’. 
22, substitute ‘ Najaf’ for ‘ Najap’. 
24, insert ‘ a’ after * decision’. 
11, omit ‘ the’ before ‘ Rowlatt’. 
8, substitute ‘ Najaf’ for *‘ Ujap’. 
5, substitute * Vult ’ and ‘ prius’ for * Vutt’ 
and ‘ prins’.. | 
9, insert ‘ relations’ after * break off’. 
14, substitute ‘ martyr’ for martyar ’. 
1, insert ‘a’ before ‘ young’. 
16, substilute * hem’ for * brim’. 
19, substitute * accordance’ for ‘ accordanee’. 
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District Magistrates and Political 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Public Department, a briof 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
laining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 

taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


ents are requested to send 
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ENGLISH PAPERS. 


(].—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(hk) General. 


1. Writing under the heading ‘Notes and Comments’ Loerymans Beslan, Evarruame Revirw, 


for May,* observes :— 
Indian Loyalty and Passive 


Resistance. 

‘* India’s hypocritical loyalty. has been 
disproved. The ungrateful heathens have given vent to their ireradicable 
animal hatred towards their benign and enlightened rulers to whom they owe all 
the benefits and blessings of modern civilised life. The devils! They have 
betrayed themselves too soon after such unctuous and abject professions during 
the recent great war. Whoever believed them before, which son of Britian ever 
thought it possible that these black niggers of India had any spark of sincerity or 
honesty of purpose in all their stilted words and pompous professions? Damn 
them, the migcreants and murderers! How well they cooed but yesterday like a 
gentle sucking dove all the softest sickliest sentimentalities about the Empire, 
the Imperial Citizenship, the League of Human Brotherhood, etc., O perfidy, thy 


‘ Indian Loyalty disproved ? 


home is India whefe the perjuring, betel-chewing blacks live in hundreds of - 


millions. ‘They chew and jeer at us and show us their red-stained teeth. Per- 
haps the red paint is suggestive of the gore they would drink from our very 
bowels—oh these traitorous dogs, ravenous wolves, villainous blackg, shoot them, 
hang them, transport or deport under any old rule or new, under the cover of any 
antiquated ordinance, and let us have peace of mind and personal security at any 
cost.’ Thus perhaps might an irate Anglo-Indian exclaim when he reads of the 
recent disturbances and outrages in Punjab and elsewhere. 
‘© Reworce, ye enemies ! 

‘“ Let the enemies of the Indian people rejoice. Those whose hearts grew 
sore at the prospect of substantial reforms and grant of self-government may now 
make capital out of Indian disloyalty and ingratitude, of Indian eremery and 
inability to appreciate the ee of good and orderly government, still less 
of responsible self-government. India is doomed to servitude and deserves 
nothing better than whips and scourges, bludgeons and bastinadoes. The blacks, 
the blacks, they must be peeled white before they are fit to be treated something 
better than domestic animals. In this land of cowards and traitors, the only 
heroes are their valiant white rulers. They are the real trustees and guardians of 
everything good ard honourable and it is their ever-continued maste and 
superiority that will ensure the safety and peace of the country. O eace ! 
0 Order! O Awful Silence of Suppression! Unvoiced Agony of Indignation! 
Miserable India, hast thou anything better to thy record than such brief spells of 
adulation at the hands of thy masters to be followed by long periods of condem- 
nation and repression. 


© Call forth the Devil and the Devil shall appear. 


“In the days of the most universal and fervid loyalty the British Govern- 
ment of India went out of its way in suspecting evil of each and every born 
Indian amd framed drastie measures of oppression before they were actually 
wanted. The consequence is the most loy T'of the provinees has been turned to 
& rebel camp and those who fought uader the banner of His Majesty the Emperor 
ate now on stmmary trials to be immediately shot or hanged for their guilt of 
Waging war against the very seme King-Emperor! The evil prophets may well 

revive over the realisation of their gloomy and malignant forebodings. But the 
ea *Reosived in June. ~—s_.. ok. ooh a Lec: 
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real rulers of men and large-hearted statesmen would only grieve to see such 
sudden conversion of loyal and heroic soldiers into truculent:and desperate rebels 
‘© What ts Loyalty ? 

‘“‘ Loyalty is obedience to the inevitable or established law, an intellig ent 
recognition of its scope and workings and a wise utilisation of its available 
benefits. Laws are overruled in the end by first being obeyed and loyalty ig 
that primary state of obedience which is implied in all moral and righteous 
actions. Not mere conformity but the confirmation of that which is affirmed 
outside and independent of us is what constitutes true loyalty. Loyalty may be 
spontaneous or strained, genuine or false. That which 1s born of inward confirm- 
ation and sincere conviction is the genuine and spontaneous one, while mere 
outward conformity and formal show of acquiescence characterise the latter. 
Engines of oppression and instruments of wholesale destruction, howitzers and: 
machine-guns, armoured cars and aeroplanes, however much efficient and effective 
they might be in exhibiting the organised power of the executive authority, are 
almost futile and out of use in evoking loyalty of the genuine kind. A government 
prone to excesses of vengeance is not sure of its own established sovereignty and 
so long as the stray’ acts of violence on the part of the people are punished with 
tenfold and hundredfold severity by the agents of Government, its authority and 
reputation for essential goodness is undermined. Self-possession is the mark of 
all potent and exalted powers and trepidation ill-becomes a great sovereign or 
reigning power as much as timidity. All authority is\fundamentally based on 
the attitude and ability todo good and the divine right of kings and govern- 
ments to exact implicit obedience from all their subjects, to hold absolute control 
over all life and property is assumed and acquiesced in by mankind only so long 


as such kings or governments are credited with the really godly element of 
gooduitt, 


: “ The British-Indian Ideal. 
“ Perhaps the British rulers of India.entertain not any serious ideal of happy 


human government. Though high sentiments and lofty principles are often 
preached and professed by the highest authorities, the only concern for which 
they are appcinted and which they are asked to give their greatest attention to is 
the business of conducting the vast- Indian Empire on a peaceful, law-abiding 
basis, sew gre and law-abiding enough for all purposes of commerce, exploitation 
and official high-handedness. So long as money goes out of India in regular 
instalments to the British investors’ pockets, so long as the prospects and promo- 
tions, the privileges and prerogatives of the various British services—misnamed 
Indian—are preserved intact, everything is well and good and ordered for the 
best in the Dependency of India. Loyalty of the sneaking kind is what is wanted 
of the various Indian peoples, willing acquiescence to all measures of aggrandise- 
ment and exploitation, affected elation at the opportunity thus given to them of 
being exploited and employed under the British agents and officers, merchants 
and planters, viceroys and governors. A loyal contented India according to the 
British ideal is nothing more than a vast camp of coolies and clerks, subordinates 
and vassals arrayed, ordered and drilled under the strict discipline of British 
bludgeons and jack-boots and employed day and night in the profitable task of 
impoverishing the land of their birth in the interests of their white masters. 


“ The Higher Laws. 


_ _ “As we have said before, true loyalty springs from love and none has any 
right to exact loyalty where it is not voluntarily and gladly given. Loyalty 1s 
simply the name given to an existing harmonious joyous relation; the name 18 
nothing, the actual relation is everything. There is no sanctity in an man-made 
law except that which makes for the realisation of the divine in us. The 
Fountain-head of all Justice and the Eternal Throne of Judgment is God and s0 
long as the human hearts on earth are fully alive to the call of the Divine they 
need not concern themselves too much with their obedience or otherwise to 
earthly powers and authorities. He who is above the fear of punishment and 
harbours not in his heart any desire for vengeance however mach he is tortared or 
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ecuted, him the Gods entertain with their feast of unending jov anc 

aaa all encroachments of evil. The higher laws are not in Reagan 
to the ordinary earthly laws. That is no law which leads not ultimately to 
alization and liberty. Obedience is expected of us to any authority, society, 
Government or institution only on the Amplied assumption that such obedience is 
good both for us and the society or institution concerned, that higher good is 
impossible without collective co-operation and collective co-operation impossible 
yithout individual obedience and willingness to work with the others. Even 
extreme anarchists and anti-social idealists have some sort of corporate discipline - 
amongst themselves. No moral man is really an outlaw and the only justification 
for the existence of any law is its moral significance. 


On Resistance Righteous. 


“The Master Genius of Hinduism, the Divine Lord of the Gita, approves 
only one kind of action—the God creative one. ‘T'he same Divine Lord commands 
Partha to take up arms and hold himself in readiness only for one form of fight 
and resistance—the Resistance Righteous. It i¢ not the active or passive attitude, 
the aggressive or defensive method which justifies resistance on our part to 
opposing forces, the real necessity, the moral obligation and commandment to 
fight and resist comes when we are convinced of the righteousness of our cause, 
when we have come to believe that we are face to face with incorrigible and all- 
devouring evil which will not be satisfied with anything less than the destruction 
of every virtue in us. When the environment threatens to kill the soul and 
individuality of the organism, when the world we are born in is opposed to our 
healthy living, then life becomes impossible for us unless we conquer and: convert 
it into good. There is no evil that is entirely outside of us and quite apart from 
us. Such ceases to be evil at least for us. What we are enjoined to resist with 
all our available strength physical, moral and spiritual, is the element of evil that 
has affected us, that has injected the poison into our blood and stopped its free 
fow and current. What we should be up in arms against is the germ of death 
we have already taken into our system, the element of evil which has come to 
inhabit our heart and soul; and unless all the living cells and corpuscles, the 
germicidal opsonins and revitalising agencies are brought together and made to 
fight the decisive battle for the victory of life, death is certain and future life is 
impossible. That which makes for prolonged life and progress is righteous resis- 
tance where the mortal life surrenders its all in the. struggle to establish the 
empire of the Immortal. Whole-hearted resistance of both body and mind backed 
up by the full assent and affirmation of the heart and soul leaves us no room to 
doubt the necessity or righteousness of our cause. In such fighting every avail- 
able weapon in support of us can and ought to be used, every stratagem and 
intelligent devise, all sudden inventions and opportune improvements in the 
means of offence and defence ought and must be availed of by us and there need 
beno compunctions of conscience in the hearts of the fighters so long as such 
ights are necessitated by the presence of evil which knows no mercy, no kindness, 
no honour, no nobility, but implacable hatred of life. 


‘6 Out and out submission. 


_ “What is wanted of us by our rulers is submission out and out. No 
disobedience of any kind and ‘no damned nonsense’ civil or criminal, hysical 


or moral, Satyagraha or spiritual, are they prepared to tolerate in us. ‘The very 
name of resistance on the part of the Indians to the established laws and enact- 
. ments, to the accustomed powers and privileges of the British is anathema to their 
ears. Moralise as high as we may, adopt the highest and loftiest principles of 
conduct at the greatest sacrifice to our interests and suffering to our persons, starve 
or fast for days together, lie us down in numbers before the running railwa 
trains, we will not be treated better than the very worst criminals, and swor 
and bayonets, halters and scaffolds will not be mi! | against such self-immolating - 
passive-resisters in any degree less than what they would be used against active 
tebels and actual nih. fom. g Such fanaticism of faith is but a heathen virtue, the 
eathens whose ancestors. used to prostrate themselves down and lay down their 


‘very lives before the rolling car of Juggernaut (the anglicised spelling) ; and not 
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until these very same pagans and heathens show the very same degree of sub- 


mission and abject surrender to the dictates of the Tin-God of Jingoism ang 


imperialism will their prayers be heard or their protestations be heeded.” 
2. In an article published in Everymans Renew, for May, under the heading 
The Rationality of Gov a es Man—Is he a rational animal,’ by a correspondent 
Cee ey eee the following appears:—‘‘ Among the duties of a 
State, the next in importance to self-defence, is that of good Government. Want 
of sympathy between the rulers and the ruled is the one crying shame and the 
root-evil of all misgovernment in Russia, Ireland and India. When we 
find the Government recognising an evil, we may be sure that it is already in g 
very chronic and irrecoverable state. The slow moving automaton grinds alo 
relentlessly on its course recking neither famine nor mortality, neither strikes nor 
look-outs : it is enough if the taxes are paid in regularly, and the exchange dogs 
not fall low for purposes of remittance ‘Home’. If agriculturists’ indebtedness to 
harpy jewish money-lenders increases, if poverty, illiteracy and disease are 
spreading their ghastly shadows in ever-widening circles, it is not their concern,” 
3. The Wednesday Review, a the i oh war Od -”, states :—*“ In eon. 
cluding his speech on the budget, Mr. Mon 
an Montagu and the Reform ye ne with sent he bombast his Indian palken te 
; be the maintenance of order, tireless investigation 
and removal of causes of discontent, eradication of the source of disorder and 
courageous, zealous, and determined effort to make India a union of great self- 
governing countries and partner in the great British Commonwealth. .. 
A late Viceroy signalled the assumption of his Viceroyalty by declaring that he 
had set to himself a dozen tasks, like a second Hercules, and we are still wonder- 
ing if he accomplished any of them. We are afraid Mr. Montagu’s success will be 
equally poor. As regards the first item in his programme, we are afraid he has 
had much to do in quelling disorder rather than maintaining order and we may 
take this opportunity of telling Mr. Montagu, that if he persists in placating 
agitators and giving them fulsome testimonials he will have his hands full 
occupied in putting down disorder. Another of the items in the list is tireless 
investigation and we wish he addressed himself to more practical tasks, instead 
of indulging in tireless investigation for the excellent reason that he may not be 
able to see the end of it. It 1s more urgent that he did something to stamp out 
disorder, and left alone for the present the root causes of it as they are called 
which afford ample scope for theorising and lazy thinking. We want a statesman 
who would understand the realities of a situation and go straight at things. We 
have had enough of day-dreamers and it is time that India secured a practical 
statesman to direct her affairs.” 


4. In an article under the heading ‘ Mr. Montagu on Diarchy’ the Wednesday 
Review, for the week ending 11th June, remarks :— 

R - Montagu-Chelmsford «« [nless Mr. Montagu is ‘te on handing over the 
_—_— people of India to the tender mercies of political 
Bolshevists, though the variety may be indigenous, it is hard to understand why 
he should cling to his diarchy proposal with such obstinacy. It is the least 
sensible of the proposals contained in the Joint Report which, as the Times rightly 
In his memorandum on the Govern- 
ment of India Bill which he presented to Parliament he could only reiterate the 
precious argument of his in support of diarchy that no alternative has been 
suggested. Does Mr. Montagu think that it is the business of any responsible 
Indian or Englishman to put forth an alternative to any wild scheme of reform 


which he may choose to adumbrate? It is the business of Mr. Montagu to make © 


out a case for the diarchy, which he has not done yet. All that he has been 
doing is to challenge the rest of the world to produce an alternative. We are 


yet to hear a cogent argument in support of the proposal. If anything, the joint 


report shows why the diarchy should be dropped, how impracticable it is, and 


how disastrous will be the effect, if it is forced on the country. . It does 
not matter to us at all that Mr. Montagu is illogical and we are not res nsible 


for his lack of logic. What matters is that. the Parliament shoul 


be in . 
possession: of all the facts of the situation in considering the diarchy proposal 
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-@hich finds a place in the reform bill. To begin with, there can be no 
electorate capable of exercising the franchise with a population of whom nearly 
98 per cent are illiterate, and if under such circumstances, a wide electo- 
rate is forced into existence, the vote will be really exercised. by wire-pullers in 
favour of political undesirables. Only third-rate politicians of no defined status 
in society will care to contest for seats in the Legislative Councils, who will 
represent the wire-pullers and not the voters. If the choice of ministers for the 
administration of the transferred subjects, should be confined to these ‘ representa- 
tives’, it is not difficult to prophesy what sort of politicians will be the ministers 
under the Montagu-Chelmsford dispensation. The Parliament should not 
therefore dismiss as idle fancy the considered protest of responsible Provincial 
Governments against the diarchy proposal. They know a lot better than either 
Mr. Montagu or Lord Chelmsford and the objections they have raised ought to 
carry great weight with the Parliament. The immediate effect of diarchy will 
be to bring British rule into contempt by pitchforking into the seats of power and 
authority undesirable men'and Parliament ought to desist from signifymg its 
assent to so dangerous a proposal.” 


6.\Referring Mr. Montagu’s speech on the Indian Budget the Cochin Argus, 
The Indian Reform Bill of the 14th June, remarks :—‘‘ In the course of his 

Le ee ee references to the recent political disturbances, Mr. 
Montagu, we regret to find, was unable to resist the temptation of having another 
cheap sneer at the Indo-British Association. We really do not know why the 
Secretary of State should be so deeply prejudiced against this organisation. It is 
not to be denied, of course, that the Association, in dealing with the proposed 
Indian Constitutional Reforms, has sometimes permitted itself to indulge in much 
stronger language than the‘times and circumstances have rendered justifiable, but 
then, has the Indo-British Association been the only offender in this respect ? 
The most rabid utterances which could be set down to the account of the Associa- 
tion are mildness compared with the ravings and vapourings which have been 
constantly heard in Indian Extremist camps ever since Mr. Montagu paid his 
memorable visit to India and the strangest thing is that, in spite of their ravings 
and vapourings, the Extremists, as a body, and several of their leaders, in 
| sen have been treated by Mr. Montagu with a eonsideration and a 

eference one is not generally accustomed to extend to avowed and apparently 
ureconcilable antagonists.” 


The West Coast Spectator, of the 17th June, says :—‘* We are glad that the 
Secretary of State plainly told the House that it had to deal with an India it 
was not a couple of years ago, a fact that had ‘ even reached the Government of 
Madras’. ‘The Madras Government is proverbially benighted, and the fling 
Mr. Montagu. has made at it is probably well-deserved! Some people are 
anxious to put the reforms off, in fact we have often heard it advocated that more 


Inquiries should be held, for what purpose we are unaware, and the obstructive 


tactics of the Sydenhamites connote an attempt to put off the ‘evil day’. It is 
very right that Mr. Montagu has impressed upon the House the danger that lies 
in delay and exhorted it to proceed with the Bill expeditiously.” 


New India, of the 18th June, writes:—‘‘ We must say at once and frankly 
that the terms of the Indian Reform Bill are a deep disappointment. It may be 
that no other terms could in the initial stages be offered to a Parliament already 
inclined to regard the demands of coloured. races for self-determination, equal 
treatment, and equal rights, as but the manceuvrings of Bolshevik agitators 
entirely unrepresentative of the people as a whole... . In any case the Bill as 
it now stands is quite unacceptable, and we must all get to work to leave 
Mr. Montagu no other alternative than to accept from India, and to insist upon in 
the House, a number of very radical modifications, so that the measure of self- 
government India receives may be real and substantial.” 


The Hindu, of.the 18th June, remarks :—“ The deputations now in England 
have a very hard task to perform. They should be able to convince the English 
public that the Bill embodies no generous proposals for reform suck as are called 
for by the urgent needs of the situation and that it should be vastly improved 
before Indians could accord a welcome to it. We are glad that the Congress 
deputation under the leadership of Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao has set to work and 
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- interviewed Mr. Montagu and others. The Bill as published, which does not 


Indians in South Africa. 
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appear to be a model of druftsmanship and is disfigured by much looseness of 
language, is very incomplete. It may be stated at the outset that the Bill, 
on the whole, does not even though a few objectionable proposals of the Govern. 
ment of India are brushed aside, embody, as they are, the halting proposals of 
the Joint Report; there are striking departures from it which still further reduce 
their value to the people of India.” 


~~ In a leader under the heading ‘‘ the New Dyarchy,” the Hindu, of the 19th 
June, states :— To those who have read the Reform Bill carefully and compared 
it with the proposals in the report, it must have been evident that the reactiona 
influences of the Government of India have had their desired effect, if not to the 
fullest degree; at any rate to a disappointingly considerable extent. . . The 
proposals in the Reform Bill constitute a serious‘departure from the letter as well 
as the spirit of the reforms report; they lean more towards the Government of 
India proposals than might at first sight be supposed; they set up a spurious 
dyarchy which, while it lacks almost all the advantages claimed for it in the 
report, has all its disadvantages. ‘The fact is the attention and the energies of 
the framers of the Reform Bill seem to have been directed more towards providing 
guarantees against abuse of power by the popular legislature and the ministers 
than towards securing to them real powers; and under the Bill, they have little 
power and less prospect of getting themselves trained in the art of responsible 
government by the responsible exercise, or by the watching of such exercise, of 
power. A new dyarchy, far more ugly than the old, is proposed to be set up in 
which all those ‘ unifying forces,’ which the authors of the report congratulated 
themselves on having provided to prop up the old, have been swept clean.” 


6. The Hindu, of the 17th June, writes:—‘“‘ A fresh crop of troubles in 

South Africa appears likely to path the question of 
against ~Indians in that Dominion into ugly prominence 
| once again. Mr. Montagu, in the course of his 
budget speech, pointed out to South Africa the position held by India in the 
British Empire and remarked that that self-governing Dominion can no longer 
treat India asit has been doing in the past. We do not know if Mr. Montagu 
had in mind at the time he spoke the provisions of a drastic Bill considered by the 
House of Assembly a week earlier, which sought to introduce racial discrimination 
into the statute and extinguish certain valuable rights of Indians in the Transvaal 
by a stroke of the pen, thus breaking faith with Indian settlers who were encou- 
raged to think that no racial bar will be allowed to brand them as an inferior 
class of human beings. The genesis of this new legislation is to be found in the 
jealousy of white traders at the success attained by Indian businessmen, and the 
debate on the Bill on the second reading very clearly showed how strong the 
anti-Indian feeling is nourished by a large body of Europeans and how weak and 


half-hearted were these members who were supposed to be friends of Indian 
settlers.” 


7. Referring to the correspondence between the South Indian Chamber of 
The C Committe Commerce and the Government of India on this 
ee es question, New India, of the 20th June, observes :— 
‘‘ A solitary Parsi is included in this Committee of eleven members to ‘ represent’ 
the whole of India! Does the Government of India really believe that there are 
no Indians other than Mr. Dalal who are sufficiently qualified to sit on this 
Committee, or is it frankly a Committee intended to further European interests 
without the slightest regard to the views of Indian merchants, traders and 
bankers? In view of the constitution of the Committee, the public can hardly be 
blamed for viewing with considerable suspicion the conclusions which may result, 
and it being quite clear that Indian interests are considered to be entirely 
subordinate to those of European competitors. But this is not all, though it 18 
bad enough. By June 1lth, the Government of India begin to be sorry the 
ever mentioned the possibility of witnesses. Accordingly, they write to the Sout 
India Chamber of Commerce that they ‘ do not propose, on this occasion, to invite 
witnesses from this country to give evidence before the Committee and to send 
such witnesses home ‘at public expense ’.” 


Racial prejudice 


VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Foreien Po .itics. 


8. The Desabhaktan, of the llth June, observes :—It is understood that 
Austria too has refused to sign the peace treaty, 
following the example of Germany. It is not 
known what Turkey and Bulgaria will do hereafter, and what the result'will be, if 
these too refuse to sign. However, it is certain'that these countries will have 
eventually to accept the decisions of the Peace Conference. 


9. Quoting extracts from a speech of the Bishop of re that the three 

; :, Asiatic countries, China, Japan and India are likel 
en ee to attain the pre-war sdvensed state of Germany in 
scientific lore, industrial training and general culture, that when Germany, by 
herself, subjected the world to such hardships, any amount of trouble should be 
expected from these three countries, which have neither morality nor religion and 
that the defiocratic spirit that has arisen in China and Japan, the activity of the 
National Congress in India and the recent troubles in Egypt rendered the League 
of Nations very necessary for establishing peace in the world, the Vartakamitran, 
of the 8th May, observes :—Anyhow, this nfissionary admits that, if there is a 
new awakening in these three countries, there is none in this world that can stand 
against them. Even this he does not say plainly but talks as if it will injure the 
eace of the world and pleads for the establishment of the League of Nations. 
his resembles the dog going into mourning when the horse dies. We have 
already pointed out that President Wilson too has come forward to establish the 
League only with a similar object. Every day the inward objects of people who 
strove for the liberty of the world are becoming manifest. As for the missionary’s 
remark that there is no morality or religion, he would not have made it, had he 
known what is meant by morality. It is but natural that he should find no 
religion in India, for the majority of the Indians are Hindus and not. Christians. 
We would ask a few questions of this missionary. Is the murder of brothers 
permissible according to the Christian faith? Is it Christ’s teaching to throw 
bombs on unarmed women and children? Is it in consonance with the Bible to 
injure and destroy the liberties of small kingdoms? Is it in conformity with the 
Christian doctrines to waylay and sink sailing ships? ‘Those that have carefully 
noted the trend of events during the last four years of the war, can definitely 


The peace treaty. 


say that there are no true Christians in Europe. Do the unjust acts of the. 


Belgians in the Congo Islands indicate righteousness? Can it be morality to 
have hunted down the Red Indians and Negroes? ll these are hostile to the 
principles of Christianity. Is the murder of the Czar and his children in Russia, 
an act of righteousness? In which country are women declared to be public 
property ? These are just men and there is no morality in India! Who are 
those that follow Christ’s teaching and offer the other cheek to one that slaps them 
on one cheek? Who are those that are all along making a show of working for 
the peace of the world but are in reality aiming at getting the whole world under 
their control? Do not the words of the missionary, uttered without considering 
the above facts, show the attitude of the Europeans towards the progress of the 
Asiatic countries ? It is wonderful that the Europeans should accuse the Indians 
‘a8 wanting in principles, having learnt their civilization from the latter, among 
whonr a king who imprisoned his sister’s husband sent his sister also to prison, on 
the ground that it was sinful to separate the couple, and another asked his enemy 
‘to come up freshly armed, when the latter stood on the ground bereft of all arms 
and even his chariot. How many crowned heads came down before the end of the 
‘war? How many kings were killed at the time of the republican agitation in 
England? What was done in France? What is the present condition of Kurope ? 
‘What can Europeans do, who do not know the aims and objects of the Indians? 
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They can only blab as they like. Even a beggar in this country knows the philo.. 


many births. So, if peace is to be established in the world, and it is to be saved. 
from her old troubles, India should be granted Home Rule, and her philosophic 
principles should be adopted by other countries. We can definitely say that the 
salvation of the world lies only through Asia and not through Europe and its 
civilization and that even the minor disturbances now occurring in India are dye 
only to the advent of European civilization. We can assert that it is only to the 
good of the world that a democratic spirit has arisen in India. 


10. The Zndian Emigrant, of the re : une, ree :—Now that the constitu- 
’ ies tion of the British Empire is going to be changed 
The future of the Fiji Islands. sh er¢ is a proposal ining the Europeans to add 
the Fiji Islands, in which our Indian brethren have settled in large numbers, 
to Australia or New Zealand ; for the capitalists there are Europeans. But our 
brethren there have been awake and have submitted a memorial to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. We think that the prayer of our brethren in that 
memorial is reasonable and trust that it will be granted by the English Govern- 
ment. As regards the population, the Indians come next to the people of the 
Islands and there is a demand there for a still larger number of Indians. Further 
as stated in the memorial, the hot climate of the place is not suitable to the 
Europeans and they will not, therefore, settle there permanently. (So, it is but 
reasonable that the Fiji Islands should be brought under the Government of 
India. If this is done, the primary advantage is only to the Europeans there, 
for then we will not object toa large number of Indians being sent thither. 
Whether we consider the interests of the Earopeans or those of the Indians, the 
adding on of the Fiji Islands to India seems to be the proper course. But where 
is the chance for the words of the poor Indians being heard ? 


11. The Desabhaktan, of the 16th June, writes:—The Chinese hate the 
Japanese on account of the Peace Conference 
having decided to hand over Shantung to the latter. 
The relations between China and Japan have not been very satisfactory for the 
last few years. It appears that in Peking the Chinese are destroying all Japanese 
articles and that the students are inciting hatred against the Japanese in the 
minds of the people. While every one expects these two countries to be on 
friendly relations, it is not proper for the Chinese to behave like this. It is 
necessary that, at this juncture, the allies should exercise their influence and 
prevent the hatred between these two countries from increasing. 


12. The Swadesamitran, of the 17th June, writes:—Lord Napier who was 

Sr eg sage eae egg the Governor of Madras, forty years back, in 
delivering a lecture on the excellence of indian 

architecture, appreciated the spirit in which Indian houses were built with pials 
in the front, and observed that these pials indicated the character of the people. 
Just as the man passing in the street can sit on our pials and take rest, there is 
nothing to prevent the people of any country from coming to our country and 
making money. But if we happen to go and sit on the pial of another man’s 
ouse, we are necked out. That is the nature of some. Our civilization has 
taught us to help a stranger. But we cannot believe that the civilization of the 
stranger teaches him to neck us out if we sit on bis pial. The details of a law 
about to be passed in South Africa in connexion with the Indians there are such 
as to wound the feelings of everyone. This law in effect precludes the grant of 
licences to Indians for trading purposes after the lst of May 1919. The discus- 
sion about this law in the South African Parliament will invoke pity and anger 
from our poner One member said that the Asiatics and the whites could never 
live together and another declared that if Asiatics were given room, they ‘would 
root out the whites. We are in this connexion reminded of the Europea 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest. If, as a result of the Asiatics and the South 
African whites living together, the latter are rooted out, great scientists will only 
deem the latter to be unfit and useless for the world. Though the fact of these 
timid people being afraid of our people shows the glory of the latter, we do not 


China and Japan. 


_ understand what right these have in putting a fence in South Africa. Their 
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ancestors did not receive all the tracts in the world fit for colonisation aa frée gifts. 

Every community settled ‘In places most suitable for them. If, without followi ' mii) 

this principle, a community should, in view of the influence and power they wield hat 

in the government of a colony, urge that government to adopt a particular course and ee | 

that government also gives in, it becomes necessary for us to complain to a govern- 

ment in which we have influence and seek remedy. If the Government of South nuit 

Africa dare to make it impossible for the Indians to exercise their rights as British bal 
| 


subjects in the colony in the future, the Government of India too will have to eh) 
ass a law to show our valour. Then South Africa and India will be different Bky) | 
entities in the British Empire baving no Jink between each other. If the Govern- ) i | 
ment vf South Africa do not realise this, it is the duty of the Government of { 
India to make them do so. Let those who spoke on the new law in the South i} 
African Parliament note the remark of Mr. Lloyd George at Paris that | a | 


South Africa should give up the idea that she can stand alone. They are not i 
aware of the changes that have come about in the opinions of the world within , Hi 
the last few years. Though the Colonial Government are acting justly in recog- ty 
nizing the licences granted till now, it would be prejudicial to the rights of our | | i I 


people if licences are not granted in the future. 


The Desabhaktan, of the 17th June, also refers to this subject and observes :-— Dzeasmaxzay, | 
We were under the impression that the Commission appointed to inquire about yj *o10 
the hardships of the Indians in South Africa would be prepared to reduce them a 
little though not to remove them altogether. But their recommendation shows 


what itis now. For, the new law proposed by them, besides precluding the 
grant of any future privileges to Indians, prevents the Asiatics from acquiring 
any permanent property in South Africa. It is really regrettable that the Indians 
being British subjects should be treated with contempt like this within the British AL 
Empire. And yet what can the Indians do? They have not the right to BR) | 
retaliate such cruel laws by equally cruel-ones. This new law will impose greater 1a} 
hardships upon the Indians than thsy were undergoing before. There is no doubt 
that the passing of such laws in South Africa will create a difference in status 
among the British subjects themselves. Do not the Government see that such a 
difference will reduce the strength of the British Government ? 


13. Referring to the Labour strikes in Canada, the Andhrapatrika, of the 13th Axvimararara, 
June, writes:— . . . Before the unrest pre- isu soe %10. 
vailing among labourers develops into Bolshevism, _ 

it behoves the several Governments to adopt the remedies proposed by the Peace 

Conference and protect the peace of the world. There is no use of delay and 

there is no good of temporary repressive measures either. ‘The ‘proper course is 

to aszertain the root cause of the unrest and apply the proper remedies for its cure. 


14. Expressing gratitude to the Japanese for the resolution moved by Baron Axpmnarararma, Pe Gs 
7 Makino in the Peace Conference urging equal treat- Py mt hi, { 
The’ League of Nations and ment of all foreign races living in any country, the i 

racial distinotion. Andhrapatrika, of the 13th June, observes:— .. . a 
It is not understood how the League of Nations which is not prepared to accept 1 Ald 
even such a simple principle can undertake the protection of the freedom of the ih 
world. ‘I'he objects of war will not be realised if the League, determined to | / | 
uphold the cause of justice and righteousness, still observes colour distinctions. 
However keenly the white nations may observe racial distinctions, the hay, 
equality of the eastern people is bound to be accepted in course of time. : Aa 


15. The Andhrapatrika, of the 16th June, publishes in Telugu the memorial Ampzasrarama, (a 
a addressed by the Indians living in the Fiji Islands i ¢th June tose, ee hb 
The Fiji Islands and the + [ord Milner, the Secretary of the British Colonies, ae i. 
mamoriel of the Indians. expressing their disapproval of the proposals, which | te 
they hear as having been made by the Europeans of the Islands for the annexa- , 
tion of the Fiji Islands to Australia or failing it for the establishment of a separate 
Government for all the Australasian Islands amalgamating the Fiji Islands with 
them, and praying that the Fiji Islands may be annexed to India or in the alter- . 
native that they may be governed as a Crown Colony from London. 
Commenting on this memorial in the course of its leader, the paper observes :— 
» . . The Europeans seem to have made their proposals, lest the Indians in 


that their idea is to make the position of the Indians in South Africa worse than | \f 
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the Islands should come into prominence and go ahead of them. » The 
racial prejudice which is shown in Australia is not to be found anywhere else 
For this reason the miserable condition of the Indians will be aggravated once 
more if the Islands are annexed to Australia. . . The Europeans cannot make 
permanent habitation in the Islands on account of the hot climate. So, it will be 
proper to annex the Islands to India. The Fiji will also like this arrangement 
and there will be sympathy between them and the Indians, both belonging to the 
Eastern races. . . It is not yet known how far the representations of the 
Indians in the Fiji Islands have been accepted. ‘There seems to be absolutely no 
need to annex the Fiji Islands to Australia or New Zealand. Such a change is not 
in keeping with the principle of self-determination, nor is it conducive to the 
welfare of the people or the progress of the Islands. We trust that the British 
Government will grant the wishes of the Indians, and will not agree to subject 
the Indians to further troubles in view of the already unbearable condition in 
which they are living but will grant the prayer of the inhabitants of the Fiji 
Islands. Otherwise discontent amongst the Indians will still grow. It is the 
duty of the British Government to see that the well-being of the majority is not 
sacrificed to the selfishness of the minority. The people of the Fiji Islands will 

be waiting to see how this duty will be discharged. 


II.—Homg ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) Poltce. 


16. Adverting to the Government communiqué announcing the sanction of a 

_ higher scale of pay for the posts of Deputy 

Higher pay for the Indian [ngpectors-General of Police, etc., the Dravidan, of 

olice. the 16th June, asks what necessity has arisen for 

raising their pay by hundreds and remarks that such arrangement only increases 
the burden of the poor Indian agriculturists. 


(d) Education. 


17. Expressing its regret at differences having arisen among the members of 
nici the governing body of this University and its work 
The Hinda University. not being properly conducted on this account and, 
pointing to the recent resignation of the Vice-Chancellorship of the University by 
Sir P. S. Sivaswami Ayyar, the Hindu Nesan, of the 10th June, remarks that the 
benign Government will do well to interfere and save this great institution, 
which was started with the idea that it should excel the existing universities and 
seek the advancement of the country, before its administration becomes worse. 


18. Referring to the demand for the transfer of education from the hands of 
the Government to the people, the Andhraprakasika, 
observes that the Government has not paid sufficient 
attention to the education of the masses, and that they should educate all their 
subjects equally without distinction. It condemns the plea for national education 
advanced by some people as it is calculated to re-establish the authority of the 
Brahmans and urges that the system of education should continue to be under the 
control of the British, until non-Brahmans come to the stage of progress attained 
by the other nations of the world in political, social and educational matters. 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


19. A correspondent to the Swadesamilraz, of the 13th June, ry ey that 
sg: in spite of a resolution having been passed at 4 
ae ae meeting of the Tiruppattur Taluk Board, that wat 
es allowances at half rates should be given to all 
teachers in Board Schools from April 1918, it has not been given effect to yet, 
and pointing to a similar complaint made by a correspondent about the Board 
schools in Trichinopoly and Tanjore districts, prays that orders may be passed 
for war allowance, etc., being granted at the full rate to teachers of all the Board 
schools, seeing that these allowances are now paid only at half the rate in somé 
schools and are not paid at all in others in these famine times. 


The present system of education. 


and war 
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(h) Railways. 


20. Observing that assistant station-masters are neither paid salaries. nor Dssasuaxras, 
Aesistant stablsa-mnastersd afforded conveniences proportionate to the trouble 14th June 1319, 
: they undergo, and that though in reply to resolu- 
tion of Diwan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai in the Legislative Council five years 
back, the Government promised to consider about the grievances of these 
assistant station-masters, nothing had been done as yet, the Desabhaktan, of the 
14th June, writes :—The assistant station-masters beukdes waking up during nights 
are like the station-masters doing every kind of responsible work. Still they are 
given quarters only near those of the porters. The porters too have at times the 
fortune of sleeping during nights. But the assistant station-masters can never 
hope to have sleep in the nights until they get to the position of "station-masters, 
though it may take twenty years, and many of them even meet with an untimely 


death, as a result of gery. up for years together. The Government should note 
their pitiable condition at least hereafter. 


(f) Salt and Abkari. 


21. Referring to a resolution said to have been passed at a meeting of the  Loxoramam, 
The drink evil South Indian Missionaries at Coonoor that the jojo. 

Government should do away altogether with the 

consumption of liquor, the Lokopakari, of the 16th June, observes :—The 

American Government have rose J a law prohibiting the consumption of liquor, 

without caring for the pecuniary loss they sustain thereby. But the Government 

of India are not prepared to lose their abkari revenue. They are keen only upon 

their income and pay no attention to the hardships suffered by the people on 

account of the consumption of liquor. A big official once stated in the local 

Legislative Council that the labourers would suffer much if the consumption of 

liquor was prohibited. It can never be therefore got rid of under the administra- 

tion of officials of this type. It is a great mistake on the part of the authorities 

in India to make no attempt to do away with the consumption of liquor which is 

prohibited by the Hindus and the Muhammadans. 


(k) General. 


22. In writing short notes on a variety of subjects, the Vartatamiiran, of the Vanramaurrmn, 
22nd May, makes the following remarks:— 99,3 M20 %9109. 
Short notes. — . : y 
' Statistics obtained up to the end of 30th April 1919 
show that the gold standard reserve of India is £36,089,033, out of which 
£6,054,761 have been lent out to merchants in England. All this amount is 
made up only of the profit of As. 6 gained by the Government in minting the 
Rupee coin with silver worth As. 10. Can this’sum not be utilized for the 
improvement of Indian industries ? , 

The debt of England now amounts to £7,235,000,000 and though it is 
necessary to levy heavy taxes for making payment towards this loan, both by 
way of capital and interest, the people there are for cancelling the excess profits 


tax, on the ground that it operates as a clog to their taking to new industries, 
developing the existing ones and finding out new methods. But in India? 


In commenting. upon a variety of subjects, the Vartakamiiran, of the 29th Vanraxamrrnay, 


| ay, makes the following observations :—The 20th Mes 1819. 

Short notes. sudden fall in the price of piecegoods and that of 
cotton and other products exported is due to the increase in the rate of exchange. 
The reason for this is that in India silver coins are the chief current coins and 
that gold coins are current only in name. On this account, the rate of exchange 
always depends upon the price of silver and gold. What good has resulted from 
@ number of Currency Committees appointed in India? As>*it is always self- 
interested persons that decide these questions, their decisions are only prejudicial 
to her. It seems a Currency Committee is to be appointed now. ‘This is only a 
waste of money. For avery long time there has been a reserve fund in existence 
which is intended to regulate the rate of exchange between India and England. 
But that too is in. England. What can be done? Asa result of the present 
increase in the rate of exchange, exports of India will certainly decrease and the 
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imports will increase, which means that India will have to pay more than what 


she receives. It may be said that Government will sustain a loss by calculatiy 
the rupee at ls. 4d. The forty crores of rupees of India retained in England are 


intended only to recoup such a loss. Even if this loss should extend over ono 


whole year, it will not'exceed five crores of rupees. Why not such a means be 
sought as will not affect the growth of trade? 

It is a known fact that, atter the introduction of German dyes, the cultivation 
of indigo has decreased. But an expert of Manchestér says that, if indigo ig 
cultivated making use of good manure, it can be sold at lower rates than English 


dyes. 


This can be done and even more. 
While the Indians are for exporting only oil and oil-cake on the 


But who can help the want of funds? 
ound that 


the export of oil-seeds has resulted in the ruin of several industries in the country, 
Mr. Chadwick insists upon seeds alone being exported. This gentleman is the 
expert who has been appointed to safeguard Indian trade. If those who are 
intended to protect certain interests injure them themselves, how to blame others 
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for it? 


23. In a leader dwelling at length on the Press Act, the Mahavikatadutan, of 


The liberty of the press. 


the 3lst May, quotes the letter addressed by Doctor 
Subrahmanya Ayyar to the press on the application 


of the Press Act:to the Indian newspapers and adds:—Ever since this Act wag 
introduced, the newspapers have lost much of the mght they have of pointing 


out the grievances of the people. 


There is no limit to the hardships suffered by 


the latter on account of famine in the different provinces in India, and, if the 
newspapers raise a cry regarding this, nothing else is done to relieve the distress 
of the people than the making of statements that rice and other grains are coming 
from this and that place, that arrangements have been made for a liberal supply 
of railway wagons and that persons have been appointed to watch the measure- 
ment in different areas. The authorities do not in the least hesitate to collect 
the taxes, as if the poor exist only to pay the taxes even by borrowing. But if 
one blabs anything on account of distrese, the sword of the Press Act comes down 
upon one’s head. Though this Act has been framed with certain limitations, the 
application of it by the bureaucrats depends upon the fortune of the paper 
Securities have now been demanded from papers like the Swadesa- 


concerned. 


mitran and the Hindu Nesan. 


It is not a difficult thing to pay the securities. 


The prayer of all is only that the newspapers should have the privilege of pointing 
out the defects and needs of the community and the mistakes committed at times 


by the bureaucrats. 
Government or to create ill-feeling or dissension. 


It is also wrong on the part of the papers to oppose the 
With the Press Act before an 


editor, it will not be wise on his part to commit a mistake and then to admit it. 


Thus the pa 
again grant 


a should also conduct themselves properly and the Government 
t 


em due privilegés in view of their status. 


. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 19th June, writes:—The Commonweal 


The liberty of the Press. 


writes that His Excellency Lord Willingdon in » 
speech on the liberty of the Press stated that the 


Press may use as strong language as possible in criticising real grievances. The 
people too agree that punishment should be inflicted when the Government is 
wrongly accused. If the Government and the Press should both uphold this view, 


there can be no further dispute. 


Lord Willingdon should. withdraw the order 


demanding security from the Hindu and other papers without trial. The people 
will then have unfeigned loyalty towards Government. 


24. The Indian Emigrant, of the 5th June, writes:—The bureaucrats are 


The present situation. 


raising a great cry that, for the last some years, 
disloyalty and sedition have increased in ou 


country. Without evincing the least love or sympathy for the people, these 


bureaucrats have begun to exercise their 


powers beyond limits and commit 


several highhanded acts. If the wise object to these acts, they immediately put 
it down as disloyalty. A new spirit has arisen among the Indians at present. 
The orders of Goddess Sakti were pronounced by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji in the 
Congress of 1906, that India should acquire liberty. These orders are sure to be 


carried out. But traitors to liberty—traitors to 


—traitors to the King—if it 


= * — 


=v 
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is true that England is a land of liberty, traitors to England, are sure to do all to 
crush this spirit of liberty and to injure the heroes that come forward in accordance 
with the orders of Mother Bharata, Goddess Sakti. If honour which is eternal 
like the soul is greater than life which is transient, O excellent patriots, do not 
recede. How many hundreds of people, innocent or otherwise, have been 
imprisoned from 1906 up to date, on mere suspicion and with or without trial for 
having sought the advancement of India? How many have been deported ? 
We should represent our grievances to the English public and the world at large 
either orally or through writing. When these two ways are blocked, the feeling, 
of which the mind is full, will naturally explode rudely in some corner, having 
no way of getting out. ‘Though it is justifiable to prevent the spread of acts 
favourable to the subversion of the Government, there is nothing more unwise or 
detestable than that a Government should prevent the defects and drawbacks of 
the Government officials being pointed out. We are ashamed that the Press Act, 
which has been modelled on an Austrian law, continues still even after the ruin of 
Austria. And especially immense is the injustice committed by this Act in our 
country just now. It is devouring all the newspapers which represent the public 
opinion somewhat truly. If the liberty of the newspapers is to be wrested like 
this, how can the confidence of the people in the English Governmert be without 
waning ? In England, America and other countries it is the editors of papers 
that make or mar the Government. ‘The most beneficial of the results we have 
derived from western education is the liberty of the Press. If this liberty is taken 
away, it can be said that we have derived no benefit from our connexion with the 
westerns. Numerous instances can be quoted from our purdnas to show that a king 
is bound to act according to the public opinion. 

Elsewhere in the same issue, this paper, while laying stress upon the necessity 
of getting the Press Act repealed, observes:—The present condition of our 
country is very dangerous. Patriots of the highest order have to face dangers. 
All the newspapers are paralysed with fear. ‘The heroes that venture to struggle 
against untruth and injustice, standing under the flag of liberty of Mother 
Bharata, held aloft by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji at Calcutta about 13 years back, are 
being hacked to pieces. The actions of the Government officials are such that one 
has to be afraid of being caught for either writing or speaking. Terror has 
increased much in the country. This is not the time for those who speak out the 
truth. Those who identify themselves with public life now have only two courses 
to follow. One is to carry the dust of the feet of the bureaucrats on the head 
and play a false game to the people. These will be traitors to both the bureaucrats 
and the people. The other is to stand by truth irrespective of all consequences 
and serve humanity by speaking out only such things as will be beneficial 
to the officials and the people in the eye of God, without caring for the favour 
of any, and cutting away even one’s own hand if it blocks one’s path. If 
the community is to be ruined for ever, the former course is preferable. But as 
every one wishes only that the country should prosper, we should devise some 
means of removing the Press Act from the Statute Book. What strikes us is that 
instead of granting us ‘ Toy’ reforms, it is enough if the Englishmen repeal all 
the barbarous laws such as the Press Act, the Arms Act and the Defence of India 
Act and govern us with the ordinary Penal Code. It is the duty of our represen- 
tatives in England to press for this point. 


25. The Indian Emigrant, of the 5th June, observes as follows under this 
w ics 6 heading :—India has-obtained a place in the League 

hat grievance is there _ of Nations equal'to Australia, Canada and other 
countries. What grievance have we still? But the Secretary of State himself 
has admitted that the Indians are treated with contempt in South Africa and other 
places. What if? India hae obtained a seat in the League of Nations. What 
further grievance is there still? While Australia, Canada and other countries 
have sent their own representatives to the League of Nations, the Government of 
India have sent their representatives without the consent of the public. What 
grievance is there still? What if there exist in India the Press Act, the Defence 
of India Act, and many old laws which had grown rusty and have been revived, 


again and, as if these will not do, even martial law and its concomitant weapons ? - 


Have not the representatives of the Government of India obtained seats in the 


Inpian EmIGgRaxkt?, 
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League of Nations? What grievance is there still? Oh! God! What we get 
are all ‘ Toy’ representatives, ‘Toy’ reforms and ‘ Toy’ words. Not one of 
these has any life in it. | 


Inpus Emenarr, 26. Observing that no title has been conferred herein upon any true leader 
Sth June 1919. The Birth-dav H list of the people, the Indian Emigrant, of the 5th June 
. veay meonoars “ remarks:—We note that while titles have been 

granted to the Police Commissioners of Bombay and Calcutta, the Commissioner 

of Police in Madras has not had one. The Commissioners of Bombay and Calcutta 

might have put down rioting and restored peace. But our Commissioner hag, 

besides preventing all disturbances, behaved well also towards the public and g 

title may be conferred on him for this very reason. Further he acted with great 

tact on the Satyagraha day without sending even one police constable to the beach, 

where about two lakhs o on had assembled. Though the Government have 


not granted him any title, he has earned the name of a good man in Madras and 
that will do. 


—~— ~~ Quoting the observation of the Mussalman that, as far as non-officials are 
18th Juno 1919. ie Riek tes Weekdan concerned, titles and honours are conferred only 
y upon undeserving people and that it only pities 

and does not esteem those on whom titles are conferred, the Desabhaktan, of the 


13th June, remarks that this paper deserves the esteem of all for having openly 
expressed its sincere opinion. 


Lororaxani, Referring to the Birth-day Honours, the Lokopakari, of the 9th June, 
otras, observes that, as usual, the Madras Presidency has 
Sth June 1919. Birth-day Honours. . : y 


had very few titles this year, and that no higher title 
has been conferred on any one here and pointing to the bestowal of the title of 
Diwan Bahadur on Mr. Bhavanandam Pillai, remarks that, though titles have lost 
their value now, ‘it is noteworthy that they are conferred in consideration of 


merits. 
ABDHRAPRAKASIE A, Adverting to the recent Birth-day Honours’ list, the Andhraprakastka, 
7th June 1919. Honorary titles. of the 7th June, regrets that the claims of those 


that have been loyally working for the welfare of 
the country and the Government witbout desiring any return have not been 
respected. The paper also observes that the title of Rao Saheb conferred on 
Mr. Jayanti Ramayya Pantulu [ sc} is too small for him and that everybody who 
knows Mr. Pantulu and his abilities will be sorry for it. 


aoe. The Manorama, of the 6th June, points out that Malabar gets only one 
éth June 1919. 


award in the -Birth-day Honours list, that of 
wreny seater “Rao Sahib”, given m4 Mr. G. Zachariah, B.A, 
Municipal Secretary, Calicut, who certainly deserves it. It sympathises with 
disappointed aspirants. 
— The Lokaprakasam, of the 9th June, remarks that it was not at all good 
9th June 1919. that several deserving people in Malakar have 
The Birtk-day Honours. been passed over in the bestowal of Birth-day 
Honours. 

eee ma The Sumadarsi, of 7th June, says:—Though these honours are granted 
th June 1919. The Birtk in the sae of a he King Emperor yet on 
he Dirtk~day Honours. account of the misdeeds of the bureaucracy patriots 
have lost all taste for them. When noble selfless men who work disinterestedly 
for the good of the country are not even noticed, and mean persons who for ther 
own advancement cringe without a shade of self-respect the favour of some 
bureaucrats and especially Durais (Europeans) are adorned with these honours, 1t 
is no wonder that these titles should now generally have begun to be looked upon 

with contempt. | | 
Quvur Burorr, The Qaumi Report, of the 9th June, referring to the Honours’ list, writes: 
9th June 1919. —From the Islamic point of view the Birth-day 


A glance at the Honours’ 


list Honours’ list is not very encouraging. There are 


in the Madras Presidency many persons, who, by 
virtue of their lofty aspirations, are deserving of honours, but for some reason OF 
other they have been left out in the cold by the Government. Although we are 
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gure they will not grieve over the diversion; but the effect upon the community 
is not good. For example, Mr. Abdul Karim Sahib Faruqi, a Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Police, who should have by now received Khan Bahadur, has for a 
long time had to content himself with the title of Khan Sahib. As regards 
Mr. Bhavanandam Pillai, Assistant Commissioner of Police, who has received an 
additional decoration, it will, perhaps, be said that he managed things excellently 
during the looting. If this be the reason for his being given a decoration, we do 
not understand why Mr. Kalimullah Sahib, Chida, Inspector of Police, has been 
forgotten, when at the risk of his life he helped during the same looting. Many 
correspondents were eye-witnesses of his good work and many disturbances were 
put down by his exertions. 

As a reward for war service some Muslims and non-Muslims have been 

, honoured, but in this connexion the name of Khan Bahadur Mr. Bazlullah Sahib 
Bahadur, Revenue Officer, has been left out, in spite of the fact that it is an open 
secret that it was through his exertions alone that Muhammadans participated in 
the War Fund and a large sum wascollected. Similarly there are others who did 
- excellent war work, e.g., Mr. Mahing Ahmad Badsha Sahib Bahadur, b.a., Khan 

Sahib, Jamal Muhiuddin Rowther, Mr. C. Abdul Hakim Sahib Bahadur, and 
Moulana Abdus Subhan Sahib, who in addition to paying income-taxes have taken 
up some of the war loan also. | 

It is amazing to find that petty officials should be decorated, while men 
famous for their generosity and benevolence should be ignored. | 

Among Muhammadans Unani doctors have also been left out and their 
public services not in any way appreciated. 

There exist learned and qualified medical men like Moulvi Hakim Muhammad 
Ghouse Sahib Ghias connected with the Nawabs of the Carnatic. Among the 

ounger doctors there are Hakim Saiyed Makhdoom Ashraf Sahib, Hakim © 

Muhinddin Sahib Farugi, Saiyed Shah Alhaj, Hakim Abdulla Husaini Sahib, 
Razavi, Moulavi Hakim Ahmad Mohiuddin Sahib Feroze, all of whom had rendered 
services to the poor during the recent outbreaks of influenza, cholera and plague. 

Those, deserving the title of Shams-ul-Ulama, are the religious leaders: 
Moulana Alhaj Mahmood Sahib and Moulana Tajammul Husain Khan Bahadur, 
Iman, etc., who are rendering services to Muhammadans without any recompense 
and have played an important part in teaching the people lessons of loyalty. 

Likewise there are some members of the Royal family who, by virtue of their 
knowledge and prestige, are held in great esteem by the community. For 
example, Moulvi Maharseeal Abdur Rahman Sahib Bahadur, Shatir, who besides 
being a great poet is reckoned as one of the leaders of the community, Raoof 
Ahmad Khan Bahabur, Perthon, who is considered to be a very respectable 
member of the Carnatic family. Though he is regarded asa Nawab by the 
community but the Government has not conferred the title on him. We hope 
that these persons will be remembered on a future occasion and that deserving 
persons will not Ve lost sight of. 


27. The following paragraph finds place among others in Narada’s notes in Iams Seoenamn, 
the Indian Emigrant of the 5th June :—Sir Rabin- stn Juno 1919. 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore. dranath Tagore has relinquished his Knighthood in 
token of his rage and discontent at the actions of the authorities in the Punjab. 
He has done well! It is indeed honourable to receive titles from a Government 
which conducts the administration in accordance with the wishes of the people. 
The poet’s having relinquished his title now has only increased his prestige. - 


Under this heading, the Hitakarini, of the 8th June, publishes in Telugu t=ssm, 


a si the letter of Sir Ravindranath to His Excellency oth June 1919, 
vindraneta's letter. the Viceroy renouncing his knighthood. The letter 
‘was published in English in the Hindu of the 2nd June. : 


Adverting to the letter of Sir Ravindranath to His Excellency the on me na 
_ Viceroy renouncing his knighthood, the Kistna- 1th June 1919. 


patrika, of the 7th June, says :—Whose heart will 

not melt at the thought of the terrible deeds happening in the Punjab in the name 

of military rule? Punishments out of proportion to the offences committed, 
‘tnals dispensing with the aid of counsels, Judgments without appeal, the insults 


The heroic act of Ravindra. 
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shown to leaders, the severe penalties undergone by students, and the strange end 
to which newspapers are put, all these cast an irretrieveable slur on the British 
Government. . May His Excellency the Viceroy now at least turn the Punjab 
Government from its terrible path “a uphold the honour of the British flag by 
returning to Ravindra the star and the-sword conferred on him by His Majesty 
George as tokens of knighthood. 3 


28. Referring to the a vie t. en a the Dasabhaktan, 

2 of the llth June, observes that Mr. Ahmad Tam}; 
Legislative Council elections. = fs pak kavar, who has hitherto been re ahs 
the Muslims of the southern districts, has not done any tangible ¢g to them 
while on the other hand he has been supporting the bureaucrats and doing many 
things contrary to the wishes of the people, especially of the Muslims, and, 
remarking that he is an anti-Home Ruler, exhorts the Muslims to prefer the claims 
of Mr. Kalifulla Sahib, m.a., B.L., of Trichinopoly, on the ground that he supports 
the views of the Congress League. 


29. Observing that there is a proposal in England that, in view of the signing 
of the peace treaty, all prisoners, especially those 
punished for political crimes, should be pardoned 
and released, the Desabhaktan, of the 11th June, approves of this proposal and 
adds:—There are in our country many youths who have been suffering in prison 
for some years past having been punished for disloyalty and sedition. Many 
youths are again suffering indescribable hardships in the Andamans, having been 
convicted for offences committed by them only as a result of their patriotism when 
the swadeshi spirit appeared in Bengal about twelve years back. ‘The Government 
may show mercy to all those and release them. The hardship these have suffered 
till now is itself sufficient punishment for the crimes they committed. Now, when 
a new spirit and new ideas are prevalent throughout the world, their minds too 
would have undergone many changes. Even Hardayal who was a great eremy 
to the British Government and who was scheming with Germany has, after the 
war, become a great friend of the Government. So, it is a mistake to think that 
these youths are still disloyal. ‘They will feel highly grateful if the Government 
show mercy to them and release them. This is also an opportunity for releasing 
the hundreds of youths in Bengal who are kept in custody. But though the 
opportunity offers itself, the authorities should have the mind. 


30. The Desabhaktan, of the 11th June, writes:—Some I.C.S. officers who 

-are arrogant with power are accustomed to say that 

one a eee India is a patna = country, and that the a Pe 

are not eligible to have equal privileges with them. For sometime past, such 
words were rare. Now Mr. E. P. Henderson, a late I.C.S. officer, has written in 
the Morning Post that he is one of those who conquered India and that the Indians 
(natives) are only his subjects and not his equals. What arrogant words these! 
How can these words create a good impression about the Britash in the mind of 


the Indians? Mr. Henderson will be deemed by wise men to have done injury 
to the British Government. 


The Dravidan, of the 14th June, echoes the views of Justice of the 13th 
idem on the observation of Mr. Mont to noml- 


nate forty more Indians to the Indian Civil 
Service. 


31. Observing that the remarks made by Mr. Montagu about the reforms 
and the Rowlatt Law are the most important 
' portions of his Budget speech, the Desabhaktan, of 
the 11th June, writes :—Though his assurance that, as far as the British Cabinet 
is concerned, no attempt will be made.to curtail the Indian Reforms, may, in 8 
way console our moderate friends, it has not removed our doubt, for the Civil 
Service officials and the Government of India are intent upon preventing the 
accomplishment of his object. The Sydenham party too are determined to give 
effect to their plans and this will be helped by the Justice party proceeding from 
India. Even in the House of Commons, there are many members who are friends 
of the I.C.S. officers. When the recommendations of the Government of Indis- 


Amnesty to political prisoners. 


The Indians and Civil Service. 
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which are based upon the suggestions of the Civil Servants are carefully examined, 
it has to be feared whether the reforms will be granted to India only in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the bureaucrats. The question now is whether the 
assurance of Mr. Montagu will stand before the agitation and the scheming of 
these people. Further, some experienced men are of opinion that, as the majority 
of the members of the present Parliament belong to the Unionist Party, they 
will try to curtail the reforms. We do not know how far the several parties who 
are hostile to the progress of India will acquiesce in the rare view of Mr. Lloyd 
George. Though Mr. Montagu has stated that he intends instituting an inquiry 
about the recent disturbances in India and that the Viceroy too has got this idea, 
it is regrettable that he should have come to a kind of conclusion before conduct- 
ing such an inquiry. He has also stated that the said inquiry is intended to sift 
the aspersions cast against the British troops and those responsible for suppres- 
sing the disturbances. ‘The belief that the troops fired upon poor and unarmed 
people without sufficient reason, is the main cause of the disturbances that cropped 
up in India. It is also the opinion of the public that the officials responsible » for 
putting down the rebellion got unnecessarily excited and acted with haste. It is 
on account of such opinion that great patriots like Sir Rabindranath have come 
forward to expose the pitiable condition of their country. If this impression 
should be dispelled from the mind of the public, the members of the committee of 
inquiry should be capable of examining the circumstances impartially. When 
Mr. Montagu alluded to the necessity of instituting the inquiry, he should have 
spoken with an unperturbed mind. If he should think that the actién of the troops 
and the responsible authorities is just, where is the necessity for an inquiry ? 
While speaking of the Rowlatt Law, the Secretary of State has only reiterated the 
views of the Government of India. However, his statement that this law is hated 
by the people deserves notice. _ He is, nevertheless, determined to retain this law 
in force contrary to the wishes of the people, at this time when the grant of reforms 
to India is in the air. In this respect, he has followed only the example of Lord 
Morley. But the partitionof Bengal regarding which Lord Morley held an obsti- 
nate view against the wishes of the people affected only one province, while the 
Rowlatt Law affects the whole of India. There is again no one in this country who 
supports this law. It is regrettable that the Secretary of State should, without 
understanding the trend of the times, be obstinate like his predecessor, Lord 
Morley. Probably this is the misfortune of India. When Mr. Montagu spoke of 
the Rowlatt Law, he did not fail to allude to the Bolshevik conspiracy. It is the 
Empire of Calcutta that first started the theory of the existence of Bolshevism in 
India and other Anglo-Indian papers vied with each other in raising this cry 
which terrified Simla and almost shook the very foundations of the India Office in 
London. The result is, India has to suffer. The Secretary of State has said that 
the party of anarchists is small and that the majority of the Indians are highly 
loyal. Still, he does not hesitate to oppress the majority of the Indians for the 
purpose of putting down the anarchists. Mr. Neill Maclean’s motion in the House 
of Commons that the Rowlatt Law should not be enforced until the House 
expresses its opinion on it, was lost without any discussion. The very fact that 
the House of Commons have not concerned themselves about the Rowlatt Law 
which has created a feeling of terror throughout India, betrays their lack of 
interest in this country. : : 


Dealing with the speech of Mr. Montagu in connexion with the Indian 

it Budget, the Hitakarini, of the 8th June, remarks in 

The Indian Budget and Mr. its leader that the speech evokes mixed feelings of 
Montagu’s speech. joy and regret, and that it is not right to find fault 
with Mr. Montagu for any loopholes in some of his statements, as he has voiced 
only the opinions of the authorities in India, which were communicated to him. 
Ii urges that it is the representatives of the people and not Government officials 


like Lord Sinha and Mr. Montagu who should represent India in the League of . 


Nations and expresses the disappointment of the people in this respect. It paysa 
_ ‘warm tribute to Mr. Montagu for his condemnation of the activities of the Indo- 

British Association, of which, it says, any true Englishman should: be ashamed. 
It disapproves of Mr. Montagu’s defence of the Rowlatt Act and says that though 


‘this may be policy, it reduces the opinion of Mr. Montagu to the level of the 


. 
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ex parte decision of the Rowlatt Commission. It observes that Mr. Montagy 
seems to have respected the arguments of the India Government only and nat te 


‘ have followed the view of the Indian leaders. It wants to know what answer he 


has to give for his failure to show due regard for the oft-repeated request of the 
popular representatives to postpone this legislation at least until the introduction 
of the new reforms. The non-officials have pointed out, says the paper, that the Act 
will be troublesome to innocent. persons, since the Government have already ip 
their possession weapons to suppress wicked men. It doubts the sincerity of tho 


arguments advanced by Mr. Montagu in defencé of the Rowlatt Act and asks 


whether they have really emanated from the heart of such a liberal statesman, 
It is of opinion that Mr. Montagu’s view of the Rowlatt Act would have keep 
different, if he had expressed it after discussing it with the Indian leaders who 
have gone to England with the deputations. . . It does not- approve of the 
method of holding an inquiry after peace is established and thinks that the policy 
of safeguarding peace by means of an inquiry is better. . . Referring to the 
defence of Mr. Horniman’s deportation, it says: We are constrained to regret the 
guilelessness of Mr. Montagu who has believed the reports of the authorities in 
India. If he who speaks is superstitious, says the adage, should not he who 
listens use his discretion? No self-respecting editor would stoop to make a free 
distribution of his paper. . . We agree with New India in its view that 
those who assign reasons in defence of the measures adopted by them have 
probably sent wrong information to Mr. Montagu. . . In conclusion, it prays 
that the Secretary of State and British statesmen may be pleased to consider 
with sympathy the representations of the Indian deputations to modify the Bill 
according to them and to grant satisfactory reforms to the people. 


32. In the course of a leader under this heading, the Desabhaktaz, of the 12th 


oe gene eee June, refers to the conviction of Mariwalla and 
ee Durgadas of Sind for having published a pamphlet 
entitled ‘ New call’ and remarking that the severe punishments inflicted upon those 
deemed to be offenders, make it clear that the fundamental rights of the Indians 
are being attacked one after another, adds:—The present unrest in India well 
roves that the existing system of administration is somewhere defective and that 
ndia has the thirst for liberty. It is highly regrettable that at this juncture 
offenders in cases like the ‘ New call’ case should be punished as anarchists 
without being proved as such. . We are afraid that, by this, the confidence of the 
Indians in the British justice, which is universally esteemed, will wane. As we — 
have oftentimes stated, India can derive all the benefits she can from England only 
by the creation of mutual love and co-operation between the rulers and the ruled. 
No good will result from observing such differences as that between the rulers 
and the ruled and the white and coloured races. It is a feeling of brotherhood 
among all classes that will bring about India’s advancement and strengthen 


the British rule. If this feeling should spread in India, British justice and 
righteousness should prevail everywhere. 


33. Remarking that it is a sign of good times that Sir Edward Maclagan, the 

The RMS, in the Punjab. DCW Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, has begun 
ae | his administration by reducing some of the severe 
punishments inflicted by the Martial Law Commission, the Desabhaktan, of the 
12th June, writes:—Though some may hate him for evincing sympathy 
towards the Indians and especially towards the people of the Punjab who are 
in a pitiable plight, Indians and those who aim at the advancement of Indis 
will not fail to esteem him. Sir Edward cannot restore the lives of those 
in whose case the sentence of death has been given effect to. But in case of 
people who are yet alive with a sentence of death on them, he has the pow 
of converting the punishment to one of transportation. That some of the 
offenders. have committed murder is no doubt true. Those who murdered two 
Europeans in Amritsar do not deserve mercy. However, if it is not prove 
that all the twenty persons on whom the sentence of death has been passed 1n the 
case in question were connected with the murder, the suitable punishment for them 
will only be transportation. This is the first time in world’s history when twenty 
lives are taken away in lieu of the lives of two people. These cruel deeds were 
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not perpetrated in ordinary times and with a calm mind. They were done in a 
fit of frenzy, when good and evil could not be discriminated. Seven persons were 
sentenced to death in Amritsar for having harassed one European lady. It is said 
that legal experts themselves do not understand under which section of the Penal 
Code they were punished. They are reported to have been charged with having 
waged war against His Majesty the King-Emperor. We do not understand how 
the treatment of a single Kuropean lady with disrespect can be taken to be 
waging war with His Majesty. Our readers are aware that for attempting to 
murder — not for murdering—an European lady, six people were sentenced to death. 
No section of the Penal -Code prescribes a sentence of death for those who 
attempt to murder. The youth, who attempted to murder Sir Andrew Fraser by 
means of a gun, was sentenced only to imprisonment for ten years. Some have 
been sentenced to transportation for having burnt the dress of a C.I.D. Inspector, 
and for brandishing a stick. It is alsoa matter for regret that Babu Kali Nath 
Roy should have been punished. If Sir Edward inquires about him, he will know 
well that he is not one who will write seditious matter. Even if he had used 
certain objectionable expressions, he would have done so thoughtlessly and not 
with any bad motive. The responsibility of making a calm and impartial 
inquiry and redressing the grivances of the people of the Punjab rests upon Sir 


Edward Maclagan. Confidence of the Indians in the British justice will keep on 
only if Sir Edward does this. 


Referring to a resolution passed by the Indian Association of Calcutta 
tis uadtteten ta Os Peal condemning the. severity of the punishments 
& conamon spine funye”- inflicted by the Martial Law Commission on those 


connected with the disturbances in the Punjab, the Desabhaktan, of the |3th June, | 


states that, though it has not any sympathy for the rioters in the Punjab, the 
Government should see that there does not arise a feeling in the country that the 
punishments inflicted on them are too severe. 


The Samadarsi, of the 7th June, protests against the introduction of martial 
tS tose tes te Waid law inthe Punjab. ‘ Who will say that it 1s nota 
= harsh and cruel act to hurl a whole Presidency into 

hell for such a trifling cause?!” The renonuncement of knighthood by Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore, the resignation of their membership by some eminent non- 
official members of the Imperial Legislative Council and of his seat in the Imperial 
Executive Council by Sir C. Sankaran Nayar and the arrival in England of several 
leading citizens of India will conjoinily help to open the eyes of the great men of 


DesasuAaxraz, 
13th Jane 1919, 


Samapanst, 
Tri 
TthJdne 919 . 


England to the evils of Indian administration and to the need of discovering © 


proper remedies. 


The Desabhaktan reproduces in Tamil, in its issues of the 7th, A say _ 

, llth June, an article contributed by Sir P. 5B. 

soe meetiol baw in Che Funges. Sivaswaml ‘Ayyar to the Servant of India discussing 

the legal aspect of the action taken by the authorities in the Punjab under the 
Martial Law. 


Referring ‘to the withdrawal of Martial Law from the Punjab excepting 
‘The Punjab and Martial L railway areas, the Andhrapairika, of the 11th June, 

itv hethnwee—«~ ts . The liberal-mindedness of Sir 
Edward Maclagan is beginning to express itself just now. It will not be possible 
for him to undo at one stroke the extraordinary unrest created by Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer. . . Opinion about him is favourable both in India and England. 
He will earn the gratitude of the public, if she pacifies the people of the Punjab 
and obliterates by his sympathy the memory of the severity adopted by Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer. We are glad to learn from the Graphic that he is favourably 
-disposed to political reforms. : 


34. Referring to the reply of Mr. Montagu toa question in the Parliament on 


! ; the subject, that he was aware of the efforts made 
Lala Lajpet Hat. by Lala Lajpat Rai to incite in America a hostile 
feeling to the British, the Desabhaktan, of the 12th June, says:—Though this 
-charge is often brought against Lala Lajpat Rai by the authorities, they do not 
«ome forward to specify what his particular efforts are. It is not just that the 
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authorities should often find fault with him and defame him without detailing 
the matter. They object to his going to India and England. [If it is true that he is 
making in America efforts hostile to the British, he may be tried even there: o> 
the Government of America may be requested to deport him ; or, he may be- 
brought to India without being allowed to make hostile efforts there. That tho 
authorities should, without doing any of these things, find fault with him jg 
unnecessarily insulting a great patriot who is living in a foreign country finding 
it impossible to get into his native land. 
— 35. Referring to a memorandum issued by the Director of Civil Supplies 
12th Jane 1919. Th ce detailing the several steps taken till now to regulat 
e food situation. : gulate 
ss the price of fuvodstuffs, the Swadesamiran, of the 
12th June, points to the decision come to in the Conference held under the 
presidency of Sir Alexander Cardew that the importers of rice from Burma should 
be compelled to sell it only at a profit of four annas per bag of two maunds and 
that all the rice imported should be sold by the authorities themselves and 
remarks :—If there is a grain of truth in the rumour that some of the importers 
have bought rice secretly for a price higher than that fixed, this arrangement will 
put a stop to such a practice. But this arrangement is said to be causing incon- 
venience to merchants, inasmuch as those who require rice have to deposit the 
rice in advance with the Director and wait for the supply fora aon or two 
osing the interest on the amount deposited. .We trust the Director of Civil 
Supplies will attend to this matter and redress the grievance. Then as regards 
sugar, the authorities appear-to have reduced in August last the quantity of sugar 
imported from Singapore on the impression that an enormous quantity was bein 
imported ; but at the same time they did not fix the price at which the stock of 
sugar on hand should be sold, so that its price in Madras rose from six annas to 
twelve annas a viss. As, however, the authorities have on reconsideration of the 
matter permitted the import of 1,500 tons of sugar recently, its price may go- 
down hereafter. So, we have to think that it is the action of the authorities that 
increased the price of sugar two-fold in the middle and caused loss to the people 
thereby. As regards kerosene oil, though, as a result of the measures adopted 
in connexion with this, much difficulty is not felt in towns now as before, it is 
understood that this oil is sold at four annas per bottle in several villages. As 
for the question of using other oils in place of kerosene, the prices of the former 
too are very high. We do not see why the Director has made no mention what- 
ever about oil-seeds in his memorandum. ‘The people will be anxious to know if 
there is any other reason for the price of gingelly oil having risen two-fold in 
the city and even higher in the mufassal than the increase in the price of gingelly 
owing to shortage of produce. 


Inpian Exrenanr, 36. The Indian Emigrant, of the 12th June, contains a contribution under 
19th Jane 1919. a eT this heading by the ‘ Youths of India’ wherein 

: the following observations occur among others :— 

We want a new form of Government. The old view is that a government iss 
strong body which should display capacity and valour, which has upon it the duty 
of satisfying the needs of the subjects and has the right of taking away from 
them whatever it wants. In ancient times, a leader generally stood high above 
his brethren. But the method which Christ taught for attaining leadership is to 
descend lower than the people and elevate them. A Government should be more 
ready than before to ui this process of elevation. It should give up the 
tendency of goading people and help them to live freely. We please ourselves 
with the false saying that the liberty of man should not be interfered with. But 
in every stage of the life of man we do interfere in his affairs. We compel him 
to get his child vaccinated. It is no déubt good for the child. Nevertheless it is 
interference. We insist upon his paying taxes. Certainly, it is for his good and 
for the good of his community. aad it is interference with the property of 
man. We prevent him from grazing his cattle in reserved forests. We. tell him 
that this is only for the good of the country and reasonably so. Still, it 1 
interference with man’s liberty. Similarly, in every stage of man’s life, we inter- 
fere with his liberty in a hundred ways. Can we not do so when he behaves iD 


such a way as to spoil his physical health and happiness and cause degradation to 
the nation itself ? 
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87. Remarking that the public Opinion about Muhammad Ali and Shaukat >= Emonarr, 
The Ali brothers Ali is that they are patriots of a high order who 12th Jane 1919. 

: will never belie their conscience, the Jndian 

Emigrant, of the 12th June, refers to the Government having recently imprisoned 

them under Regulation III of 1818 and observes:—We do not take exception 

to the Government inflicting any kind of punishment upon seditionists and 

anarchists. But we wish that they should be brought before a court of law and 

unished after their offence is proved publicly. Was not Sir Roger Casement, 

who was charged with having worked in Ireland and America in complicity with 

the Germans in the recent war, tried in a court of law and punished? If, 

similarly, the offence of these two brothers is also proved in a court of law and 

they are punished adequately, it is certain that no Indian will regret it. 


88. The following observations find place among Narada’s notes in the Indian ~~ 
Siliiaiy ailing Emigrant, of the 12th June:—The Police in London 19th Jane 1919. 
y threaten to strike work. The Government refuse to 
recognise the Police Union. On this account there is a great unrest among the 
London Police and it is surprising that the Government have been keeping quiet 
without suppressing this unrest for the last three months. -What would have 
happened, if such a thing had occurred in India ? 
Moré than 350,000 labourers have struck work in Paris, and it is said that a 
stil] larger number of them will go on strike. What is the reason for four lakhs 
of labourers striking work in the very place where the Peace Conference is being 
held? ‘Those who cannot restore peave locally are going to establish peace in 
the world ! 


39. The Desabhaktan, of the 13th June, writes :—Co-operative societies are 


duct ° ; ; Madras, 
Co-operative societies. conducive to the improvement of agriculture iN 18th June 191% 
_. @ny country and especially in an agricultural 
country like India. Agriculturists borrow money from these societies at a low 


rate of interest and utilize it fur purchasing ploughing cattle, manures and seeds. 
Though the Government have, in view of the poor condition of the agriculturists, 
provided several facilities for then, the revenue. authorities do not satisfactorily 
give effect to the wishes of the Government, as can be seen from the fact that in 
granting loans to agriculturists theyeare not given properly to those who need 
them. Further there is often a dearth of funds in co-operative societies them- 
selves. It is understood that, to get md of this difficulty, the co-operative 
conference of the Andhra districts which is to assemble in Bezwada on the 28th 
and 2y¥th instant is going to passa resolution containing a suggestion to the 
Government which is to the effect that, before preparing the annual budget, the 
Government should call upon the Registrar of Co-operative Societies to give an : 
estimate of the amount that may be required by the societies for being granted as 
loans and that they should deposit the said amount in the Central Bank which 
will distribute it to each co-operative society and thereby help agriculturists. 
We support this suggestion and request the Government to consider this. 
40. The Desabhaktan, of the 13th June, observes:—As regards the question a ~ ag 
nea as to when we will be fit for liberty, the Anglo- 18th June 1919. 
wtinees Sor liberty. Indian papers say that we are not fit for it. But 
says the Modern Review: ‘In all countries where a despotic form of Government 
prevails, there will be many who will support the actions and the conduct of the 
rulers. It is only the people of a country, where the number of those who will 
not fear the repressive measures adopted by the rulers, who will not accept the 
titles conferred, and who will not take up high appointments given is on the 


increase, that are fit to have liberty.’ We cannot but accept the truth of this 
opinion. 


41. Concluding from the og of Mr. Montagu in introducing the Reforms Dsuszaxzs, 
ill in the Foran that he has a great sympathy ‘ene. 

for India, the WDesabhaktan, of the 14th June, 

remarks that the European war and the constitutional agitation of the popular 

leaders are the two causes that have brought about the present reforms and 

adds:—Mr. Montagu is fully aware of the thirst for liberty having spread 

throughout India. He has stated that the appearance and the trend of the war 
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The political reforms. 
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political agitation which cropped up asa result thereof had their effec: 
upon the whole of India, and even woke up the Government of Madras. The point 
which here deserves notice is the opinion of Mr. Montagu about the Government 
of Madras. Probably his view is that the Government of Lord Pentland was ag 
stagnant as a rock-snake! It creates laughter to think of the beautiful actions of 
Lord Pentland’s Government. We trust that Lord Willingdon will, insteaq of 
spending his time in vain like Lord Pentland, mix with the popular leaders and 
work for the advancement of this Presidency, by improving badestey and trade 
The Secretary of State for India has well understood the device of Lord 
Sydenham’s party. Pity it is that Doctor Nayar has secured the help of Lord 
Sydenham! Will the leaders of the Justice party realise at least hereafter that 
wise men among the British do not entertain a good opinion about the Indo. 
British Association which creates obstacles in the way of India’s advancement? 
Mr. Montagu thinks that the reforms that are to be granted to India now are the 
basis of responsible government. We differ from him here. Let the Committes 
who are to consider the Bill and the members of Parliament nate also the resgolp. 
tion of the Delhi Congress on the reforms, while considering the Montford scheme, ’ 
Our prayer is that, though the Indians are not granted reforms as desired by the 
Congress-League, reforms should be introduced at least to the extent indicated in 
the resolution of the Delhi Congress. 


The Dravidan, of the 14th June, reproduces the remarks of Justice of the 
: 13th idem on the speech of Mr. Montagu in intro- 
Toe Reforms. ducing the Reforms Bill in the Parliament remark- 
ing that the observation of Mr. Montagu that the war and its causes and objects 
had reached even the Government of Madras had no meaning 1n it as it was in the 
time of Lord Pentland the interests of the non-Brahmans were neglected to the 
largest extent, though the Brahmans set up a false report that this Government 
was specially favouring the non-Brahmans. 


Remarking that the speech of Mr. Montagu in proposing the second 
The Ref reading of the Reforms Bill in Parliament, indicates 

- ne? his sincere desire to uplift India for which the 
Indians are bound to be grateful tq him, the Swadesamitran, of the 14th June, 
says :—Though the Indians could not accept many of his proposals they never 
doubted his sincerity. But they cannot accept his view that no other proposals 
‘than his would practically give effect to the announcement of August 1917. The 
August announcement promised the grant of responsibility to the Indians by 
instalments, but not the training of them in one department after another. 
According to Mr. Montagu’s proposals it is only animportant departments that 
will be left in the hands of the Indians, and if they prove their capacity to 
administer them, some other departments will be placed under them as a next 
instalment. ‘Thus, Mr. Montagu has no confidence in the Indians’ capacity to 
manage even unimportant departments. It is this distrust that is the basis of his 
imperfect proposals. The proposals of the Indians are framed on the assumption 
that they are capable of managing any departments. The August announcement 
does not bind the Indians as it has bound the British Government. Still, seeing 
that those who are to grant the reforms are bound by that announcement, the 
Indians agree to take up responsibility in instalments, and urge that, in view of 


- their capacity and claim, all the important items at least in the Provincial admi- 


nistration should be left under their control. They say that the power of 
remedying any mistake committed can be reserved by the Government of India 
and the Parliament. This will be the first instalment. The next instalment wil 
be to transfer the power of the Government of India also after some time to the 
people subject.to the general supervision of the Parliament. In the instalment 
after that, the Parliament too can transfer the major portion of its powers to the 
people excluding imperial matters as has been done in the colonies. This course 
will also be giving effect to tHe August announcement. But it will imply the 
admission of the capacity of the Indians, which Mr. Montagu is not inclined to do. 
He has stated that it is not proper to entrust all power to the Indians at the samé 
time, that mistakes will be committed in items such as the preservation of pea? 
and that such items should be kept off from the hands of popular representatives. 
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How does the August’ announcement warrant this statement? Mr. Montagu 
himself quoted the sympathy of the British Government in trying to secure the 


right of self-determination for the Arabians and Zecho-slavs. No one has suggested 


that these races should be trained in administration or granted the control of 
departments by instalments. Are the Indians inferior to these? If these races 
have the capacity of governing themselves, why not Mr. Montagu note that the 
Indians have this capacity a hundredfold ? It looks as if Mr. Montagu thinks that 
his proposals are a compromise between the suggestions of the Indo-British associa- 
tion and some civilians, that the bureaucrats should continue to exercise supreme 
authority without any portion of it being handed over to the people, and the 
demand of the Indians that they should be given complete authority in the Pro- 
vincial administration! The words of Mr. Montagu about the Indo-British 
Association show that their words will not carry weight with the Parliament. 
Therefore, if our moderate leaders had not been terrified in the beginning by the 
work of this association and, giving up their original views, supported the 
Montagu scheme thereby creating a split in the country, why would not Mr. 
Montagu have made some alterations in his proposals in pursuance of our demands 
as he has done in pursuance of the suggestions of the Government of India? 
Remarking elsewhere in the same issue that, whatever may be the final form 
of the reforms introduced in the Parliament, it is needless to say that the political 
policy now adopted in the country affects the privileges of the public in several 
ways, the same paper observes:—It was pointed out by Mr. Montagu in his 
speech that the main object of his reforms was to create an interest and afford a 
training to the Indians in the administration of the country. But the right of 
voting and the right of taxation are essential privileges for leading a.good and 
civilized life. When the authorities are entrusted with such wide powers of 


repression as will deprive the people of their fundamental rights, how can the 


work of training the people in self-government be completed soon and properly ? 
On this point, the moderates and the extremists are at one. Both have been 
condemning the Rowlatt Law and seeking the abolition of the Press Act. Many 
may attain eminence by getting the posts of ministers or members of Legislative 
Council under the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme. But unless along with this the 
rights of the public are preserved, repressive measures are dropped and progres- 


sive measures adopted, the Councils and appointments that are created by these 


reforms will only lead to strife. 


Referring to the speech of Mr. Montagu on the occasion of the second 
The Reform Bill _ reading of the Indian Reform Bill, the Andhra- 
Eee eee patrika, of the 4th June, observes in its leader :— 

. . . Even after India has been accorded a place in the League of Nations, 
some people cannot part with the foolish view that there is no such thing as the 
Indian nation. . . As has been pointed out by Mr. Montagu, the difficulties 
of the public will be multiplied, if the control over Provincial Governments is 
emerald without granting self-government to the people. Mr. Montagu has 
agreed to grant to. some extent self-government to the people through the estab- 
lishment of diarchy. It is not understood what objections he has to the grant of 
Though the people may commit some 
mistakes in the beginning, they will rectify them as they gain experience. ‘T’he 
truth of this statement has been brought home by Sir B. Fuller in an article 


contributed by him to the London Times, urging the need for proceeding forward 


boldly. . Mr. Montagu is of opinion that the responsibility of preserving 
peace and order should not be entrusted to the people so soon. When it 1s 
realized what unrest has been created in the country by the actions of the 


authorities in the matter of preserving peace, the need for making over this 


responsibility to the people forthwith will be understood. The Madura disturb- 
‘ance and the recent disturbance in the Punjab cannot: be proofs of the efficiency 
of the administration of the bureaucracy. Democratic governments will avoid 
unpopular measures as far as possible, and thus, there will be little chance for the 
@ppearance of unrest. . . It is not understood why land revenue cannot be 
‘transferred to the people. As the authorities are increasing land revenue 
-88 they please, ryots are not encouraged to improve their lands and turn out 
Jarger produce: The system of revenue settlement is a source of ruin to the ryot 
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and takes away his proprie right in the land and makes it over to the Goyer... 
ment. . . Lhe wen reset | subjects cannot have plenty of funds unless iia 
revenue at least is included among them. . . The condemnation by Mr. Monta 
of the scheme prepared by the Indo-Britieh Association is quite appropriate, .~ . 
The Congress urges the introduction of responsibility in the Government of Indig 
along with the Provincial Governments. The Government of India should have 
no power to introduce hereafter such unpopular bills as the Rowlatt Bills inthe. 
Imperial Legislative Council. Complete self-government may be granted 
to the provinces, and division of subjects may be made in the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The Congress representatives should now place before the British public 
le in undubious terms and see that the Parliament will 
accept only such a Reform Bill as will be favourable to the aspirations of India. 


42. The Desabhaktan, of the 14th June, writes:—In objecting to the reduc- 
<a tion of the salary of the Judges in England on 
indian economy. account of the war, Sir Thomas Vitaker is reported 

to have pointed out that lawyers earning enormous income accept the post of 
Judge only for the-prestige of it, and that as they have to lead a life befitting 
their position, it is not proper for the Government to have reduced their salary. 
Of all the countries in the world, it is in India that Government officials are paid 
the highest salaries. Though on account of war, England has had recourse to 
economy, military expenditure and medical expenditure in India have been 
increased. This is perhaps Indian economy ! 


_43. Referring to the petition of Mr. Kali Nath Roy to the new Lieutenant.. 
Governor of the Punjab for mercy having been 

Kali Nath Roy. rejected by the latter, the Desabhaktan, of the 14th 
June, hopes that the Viceroy at least will be compassionate towards Roy and 
inting to his having been ordered by the jail authorities to grind corn, remarks :— 

ft is cruel to include political prisoners with prisoners who have committed theft, 
cheating, etc., and to impose on the former mean kinds of labour that are im 
on the latter. This system is not in vogue in western countries. It is not com- 
patible with order and justice that under the British Government which is said to 
be advanced in civilization political prisoners should be treated equally with 
ordinary ones. We apprise the British Government that their prestige will be 
affected on account of this bad system. It is not known when the Government of 
the British Empire will realise that it is only the mischievous acts of the bureau- 


' crats that lowers the prestige and justice of the British rule. 


Remarking elsewhere in the same issue that the only way to secure the 
release of Kali Nath Roy is to appeal to the Viceroy, the paper observes :— 
Mr. Kali Nath Roy has not written anything new in his paper nor anything 
more than what the Indian editors in other provinces have written. Further 


permission was not given for vakils to defend him. The Viceroy should consider 
all this. 


44. The Dravidan, of the Rig J me, ospeaens ao y, vet the prayer of 
ae the members of the Indian Officers’ Associatio 
Fae aD EY SP as Oa Government should make a special —— 
for providing a hostel for the benefit of their sons and remarks :—The President 
of this Association is a Member of the Madras Executive Council, and all the 
officers who are the members of this Association belong mostly to one class and. 
are receiving decent remuneration. We are not, therefore, in favour of pecuniary 
aid being given to these from the taxes paid with difficulty by the poor ryot. 


The sons of these officials get Government appointment very easily, while those 


of the poor ryot find it difficult to get one even if they pass the examination. 
There are no officials to support the latter. On the other hand, the existing 
officials are throwing every obstacle in the way of the sons of the ryots getting 
employment. It is, therefore, detestable that an Association of Government. 
officials consisting mostly of such wily and selfish members should receive pecuni- 
ary support from the Government. When Lord Pentland yielded to the request 
of the zamindars and landholders who contribute in the main to the Government: 
revenue, that a Rajkumar College should be started for giving education to their 
sons, the aforesaid official class and their newspapers vainly raised.a cry against 
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it, When these officials evince an aversion to those who form the foundation of 
Government revenue, how will it be justifiable to help these people who prove 
dangerous to Government revenue itself ? | 


45. The Héndu Nesan, of the 12th June, is against the proposal made in some 
quarters that the system of beggary should be 
completely put a stop to by the act of begging 
rendered penal and dividing the beggars into four classes, viz., those who beg on 
account of their poverty and the high price of foodstuffs, religious mendicants 
who have taken to begging on principle, Eurasian beggars and beggars suffering 
from contagious diseases, observes :—As regards the youths who have taken to 
begging as a profession, the Government can interfere and send them either to 
reformatories or industrial schools until they improve in conduct. As for the 
religious mendicants, no punishment can prevent their begging. There is no 
necessity at all for the Eurasian beggars to beg in the streets, for there is the 
‘Friend-in-need Society’ which exists exclusively for their sake. Coming to 
beggars suffering from contagious and incurable diseases, though their condition 
is really pitiable, they are certainly a great menace tothe public health. No 
other course can be adopted in their case than the provision of separate hospitals 
or asylums for them, and the Government will be rendering a mighty aid to these 
unfortunate people by paying attention to this matter. 


The Dravidan, of the 13th June, has a header on this subject reproducing 
almost the same sentiments as noted above. 


46. Referring to the meeting held in the Government House to consider 
The Madras War Fund about how to dispose of the balance of four lakhs 

Pern ed nce of rupees on hand of the amount collected for the 
War Fund and the proposal to appoint a committee with Lady Willingdon at its 
head to consider this question, the Swadesamitran, of the 13th June, points to the 
suggestion made by Mr. Natesan at the meeting that the hands of the Committee 
should not be tied down in the matter of spending this amount and remarks :—- 
Though the Fund was originally intended to secure the comforts of the troops 
in the front, this necessity having disappeared now, the subscribers to the fund 
have also a voice in determining the way in which it should be utilised. So we 
cannot approve of the suggestion of Mr. Natesan. Though the new committee 
should be left free inthe matter, ft is necessary that they should ascertain the way 
in which the majority of the subscribers would like the fund to be utilised. As 
education has not advanced much in our country, it will be satisfactory to all if 
this amount is utilised for the improvement of education. We hope the committee 
will bestow their special attention on this matter. 


Ihe Desabhakian, of the 16th June, refers to nearly fifty houses and huts 
having been destroyed by fire on the 14th idem‘ in Ikkadu Paracheri, in the 
Tiruvallur taluk, leaving a number of poor people bomeless and helpless in the 
matter of food and clothing and appeals to Lord and Lady Willingdon to spend a 


The mendicant nuisance. 


portion of the balance of the War Fund for relieving the distress of these poor: 


people as there is no better charity than the protection of the poor. 


Referring to the meeting held under the presidency of His Excellency 


Lord Willingdon to concert measures for the utilisa- 

The wer fund. tion of the balance of the Madras war fund, the 
Andhrapatrika, of the 18th June, remarks:— . . . We hope that the sub- 
committee formed under the presidentship of Lady Willingdon, who worked so 
commendably in Bombay for the comforts of soldiers, will turn out good work in 


Madras also. 


47. Referring to the complaint of the Times of Ceylon that corruption is very 

; common in the Colony -and its-appeal to the 

A detestable practice. Colonial Government to punish the offenders in 

this respect rigorously so as to get rid of this practice, the Swadesamiiran, of the 
13th June, observes that this evil habit is prevalent in several parts of India and 
hopes that the Government will not hesitate to adopt timely measures to root out 


this evil. 
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48. In an article under this heading ‘the Vartukamitran, of the 8th Ma 
; __-writes:—It is needless for us to state that th? 
” Ae a salvation for Indian disasreement: between the capitalists and the 


labourers in this country is the chuse for ite 
present impoverished condition. The capitalist should realise that the ruin of the 
labourer will eventually result in his own ruin. Otherwise Indian industries oa, 
never improve. ‘The capitalists in India are of two classes, namely, the jnfly. 
ential European capitalist and the uninfluential Indian capitalist who is eyo, 
losing his trade in various ways. ‘There is never any union between these two 
classes of capitalists. The condition of the labourer is still worse. He is deemed 


to be almost a beast by the foreign capitalist. The decision of the Madras 


Tramway Company that two suits will do for their employees in a year is ap 
instance of this. The salary of these employees was raised a little as the result 
of their having struck work. What did it lead to? The tramway fare wag 
raised by } anna. Our foreign capitalists have the capacity to make money out 
of our labour. What has resulted from the increase in the railway fare onthe 
score of the present and prospective loss of the companies concerned: on account 
of the stoppage of trains as a result of the war and the increase in the prices of 
articles respectively ? .They made ten times as much profit as before. But they 
have not got the magnanimity to give a share of this profit to the workmen who 
contributed to it. Imitating these foreign merchants, even the capitalists of our 
country have become devoid of sympathy. If these at least begin to pay attention 
to the convenience of the labourers, will not the foreigners too be compelled to 
follow suit? We see the foreign capitalist always adjusting things in such a way 
as to avoid all competition and our capitalists and labourers are only helping him 
inthis matter.: Foreign merchants have not come to this country with the object 
of securing gain to the Indian merchants and labourers; they have come only to 
secure their own profit and we cannot expect anything from them. We have 
therefore to protect ourselves. The Indian capitalists, to improve their condition, 
should join together and safeguard the interest of their poor brethren. Their 

ition is no doubt hard; the new income-tax is oppressing many. Some who 
= been assessed say that it will be profitable to them if the Government take 
away their whole income and return the tax paid by them. The increase of the 
taxable minimum to Rs. 2,000 is no doubt a beneficial step. But where is the 
guarantee that next year even those with an incéme of only Rs. 1,000 will not be 


_ classed along with those having an income of Rs. 2,000? The attitude of our 


Vanraxamiraas, 


Tanjore. 
30th May 1919. 


executive officials is not fair. Do we not see in practice that the report of s 
village karnam on a pay of Rs. 7 is taken us gospel by all from the lowest to the 
highest official? The statements of people paying taxes of Rs. 10,000 and 
20,000 a year are belied by those of these karnams. This is the condition of our 
capitalists. ‘This is the proper time for both the capitalists and labourers of our 
country to realise their mutual position and strive to improve it. 


In continuation of this article the same paper makes the following observations 
among others in its issue of the 29th May :--We have to fear whether even the 
rice and paddy trade which has till now been in the hands of the Indians will 

ass into those of the Europeans. Of the several companies that have been 
Reonead to import rice from Burma into Bombay, the majority are European, only 
two being Indian. Why this partiality? Should we not note the way in which 
trade is proceeding? Even the rice trade of Ceylon is in the same condition. 
As people who have no idea of the economic condition of the country and who 
have no desire to understand it began to control the trade carried op till now, i 
has become shattered like a garland of flowers in the hands of a monkey. We 
doubt if this condition will be perpetuated. That is why we have been urging 
that the Indian capitalist and the Indian labourer should come together. 


49. Remarking that the —a of the people of India could op a4 

n what it is now, the Desabhattaz, of the 
Tin Tae ee el a June, writes :—Some time back the bureaucrats 
were paying heed to the representations made by the popular leaders about the 
grievances of the pevaie and doing the needful. But now they rarely do s0. 
Almost all tke heads of provinces in India unanimously act on the principle of 
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not lending ear to the words of popular leaders. The opinions communicated by 
the latter from meetings held are not attended to. In the time of Lord Pentland, 
he never attached any value to the numerous protest meetings held in the 


Gokhale Hall. He conducted his administration to the end without consulting 


the popular leaders and in our opinion he mostly acted contrary to their views. 
Our present condition is clearly illustrated by the actions of the authorities in the 
Punjab. While our leaders are very active in convening protest meetings and 
contributing articles to the 6 e the bureaucrats are not at all budging an inch 
from their resolute position. It is incongruous on the part of our people to adopt 
the old methods even after seeing the determination of the bureaucrats. e 
should conquer the present Satyagraha vow of the bureaucrats by our Satyagraha 
vow. Ifthe popular leaders stick to their principles resolutely, the Satyagraha 
vow of the bureaucrats, not to pay heed to the eetle of the leaders, will certainly 
be broken. Some great men have, realising the present obstinacy of the bureau- 
crats, adopted certain courses. What have the Saint of Mylapore and our King 
of poets done? Why not their example be followed by others? Mahatma 
Gandhi stands by the Satyagraha vow. Is this not due to the bureaucrats acting 
as they like, not heeding the words of any? Why not the majority of the people 
come forward to adopt this vow? Our people should now adopt all constitutional 
means to attract the attention of the bureaucrats. Mr. Kalinath Roy, the editor 
of the Tribune, is now performing mean labour in prison. Protest meetings, legal 
speeches and newspaper articles will not release his bondage. If Lord Chelms- 
ford’s mercy is to be evoked, we have to adopt certain principles and. they are 
being preached Mahatma Gandhi. The popular leaders and excellent 
sallenalial papers are now getting dejected. There is no enthusiasm or activity 
anywhere. hat cén be done? Our Tamil land is like a sea without waves. 
50. Remarking that it is only love and not repression that will win, the 
Vartakamitran, of the 8th May, observes that the 
recent communiqué issued by the Government of 
Madras has authorised the local officers to resort to repressive measures in view 


Love will conquer. 


.to prevent reeurrence of disturbances and lootings this year as have happened 


lest year and adds :—Special reference is made in the communiqué to vernacular 
newspapers and home rule speakers. ‘What can the poor vernacalar papers do ? 
Those that are conducting them beimg born in this country and participating in 
the happiness and misery of the people therein freely write about. the real 
eondition of the country without hiding anything and similarly patriots also 
only about what they feel. The Government communiqué throws on these 
blame for these disturbances and lootings. It is no doubt necessary to 
ascertain the right causes of such disturbances and lootings, while it 1s a world- 


known fact that the majority of the Indians are a quiet and grateful set of people, — 


it is for the wise to consider whether it is desirable to resort to repression whole- 
sale instead of ascertaining the real cause of such a type of people entertaining 
wrong ideas.and seeking a proper remedy for the same. Repression can increase 
only the brutish nature of men, while love will develop only excellent qualities 
such as meekness and patience. No one, however, objects to those who commit 
murder, robbery, etc., being dealt with severely But if the people should occa- 
sionally transgress bounds, the reasons therefor should be ascertained and they 
should be controlled by the weapon of love. Coming to the lootings of last year 
hunger was the main cause of them and therefore the first thing to be done is to 
see that the people do not starve. It is a fact known to economists that agricul- 
turists of this country are gradually becoming poor and immersed in debt. 


As for artizang, the industries which they were engaged in from ancient times — 


have been ruined one after another on account of foreign competition and they 
have also lost their living and become beggars, cheats and thieves. 


Continuing this article in its issue of the 22nd May, the Vartakamiiran, 


remarks :—The disturbances last year occurred mostly in towns, where the 
majority of the people that suffer during a time of famine are labourers. So the 


_adoption of repression now to prevent such disturbances will resemble only the 


tuperficial’ healing of a wound that spreads inside. So. the policy of stopping 
newspapers, deportation, forfeiture of securities under the Press Act and the use 
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_ of machine guns. and aeroplanes as im the Punjab should be given up and a policy 
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ef love inaugurated. ‘Many canals and lakes:which have become silted up wi 
sand should be repaired-and, well irrigation improved in as — places as possi- 
ble... The agriculturist should .be: mduced: to: take to the cultivation of dr 
crops and certain special wet crops pecuhar to the. summer with the existing 
irrigation facilities. ‘I'he. defects im the office of the Director of Civil Supplies 
‘should be removed and food-grains made available for a cheap price everywhere, 
lf all these things are done the attention of the public will be diverted from bad 
ways to good ones. Before then, the seasonal rams will also appear and famine 
disappear. This policy of love is advocated even in our ancient works which shows 
that.the ancients were not behind the men of the present day in the matter of 
statesmanship. So it is the duty of the King to prefer conquest by love to 
conquest by repression. . | : Die aa : 


 §1. The Desabhakian, of the 10th J ame, eperonnons in Tamil a article on 
ame this subject from the Independent, applauding th 
bronco  lggudinat Gl Uhidde'’ lke the ‘ate Mr. Gokhale” wn 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji in refusing to accept any title and those like Doctor 
Subrahmanya Ayyarand Rabindranath Tagore in relinquishing titles already 
conferred on them and expressing the view that titles in this country are con- 

ferred only on thosé who are in the good graces of the Government. 

 §2. The Desabhaktan, of the 10th and the 11th June, and the Swadesumitran, 

‘Detils Sittin of the 14th June, reproduce in Tamil a lecture on 

a India’s demand for self-government delivered by 
Mr. Tilak in London recently. oes Sie 


, | { 
. 


. §8. The Swadesamtran, of the 11th June,. eee aah Tamil a eager of 
= ~aagegse™ the proceedings of a public meeting recently held in 
re — —s a tts Sige Saladeamalinn. in the Tanjore district, at 
which resolutions are said, to have been passed eondemning the repressive 
measures adopted by the authorities in the Punjab and the application. of -the 
Press Act to certain newspapers by. the authorities in Madras, and praying for the 
repeal of the Rowlatt Act and the Pregs Act. | ale cee ) 
, . The Desabhaktaxn and the Swadesamitran, of the’ 12th June, publish the 
proceedings of a public meeting held im Tanjore on the ‘l0th idem under the 
presidency of Doctor Vardarajulu Nayudu, in connexion with the opening of ai 
association called Bharata Bhakta; Samajam for the purpose of fostering patriotism 
among the Indians at which Mr. A.. Rangaswami. Ayyangar, the editor of the 
Swadesamiran, is reported to have stated among other things that Sa/yagraka 
agitation ig the only righteous means that can be adopted by the people in these 
days when. repressive measures are being adopted: by the authorities as if the 
hardships of the people from famine-and pestilence are: not enough, and that 
several persons should come forward now to undergo trouble and make sacrifices 
as victory can never be won without sacrifice. 


' 54. The Dravidan, of the 12th June, reproduces the sentiments of the uct 

ae | of tAe 11th idem appreciating the observations of 

| — bi scam Lord Willingdon in his reply to the address of the 
Corporation of Madras, apprising him that he can count upon the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the non-Brahman community in carrying out his policy as indicated in that 
reply and appealing to him to remove the present disabilities of the non-Brahmans - . 


in getting adequate representation in the public services. ce ee 
_ Referring fo the statement made by His Excellency, Lord Willingdon 


das : the course of his reply to the address presented to 

a bh pais bolioug him by the Madras. Cor oration that the -Govern- 
ment in India is prepared to consider all teasonable criticism, the Andhrapatrike, 
of the 11th June, observes under this heading :—.*-. . ‘Th case His Excellence "6 
exhortation takes practical effect, ‘there is no doubt that ‘the Province will make 
rapid progress. “But at the very’ outset of his adihinistration, securities have. beep 


taken from well-known newspapers. ‘We cannot think that either the Himdu or 


: 
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any other papér has used objectionable language ‘in its criticism of the Goyern- 
ment measures. _- It is necessary that the Government should view such c iticisms 
with a sympathetic mind, as has been pointed out by Lord Willingdon. "Neither 
the rulers nor the ruled will gain ahything by punishing newspapers for this.: 
What is past is past ; we hope that His Excellency will eonsider public criticism: 
with sympathy in future at any rate and will try to redress the grievances of the: 
people without resorting. to repressive measures ordinarily. If his future 
administration is based on ‘such a conciliatory policy, he will be able to secure 
the-co-operation of the people easily. . . ‘Turning to the advice given by His 
Excellency that local bodies should as far as possible rely upon themselves, the 

aper remarks that the representatives of the people made many suggestions 
during the debate on the Madras City Municipal Bill, to improve the sources of 
income of the corporation, all of which were rejected by the Government and 
that before this advice can be followed it is but just that the Government should 
show first adequate sources, of income to municipal bodies. Their condition will 
become ridiculous if the Government refuses to. give them! help and at the -samé 
time does not show them means of improving their. financial resources. ©. * 


55. The Dravidan, of the 12th June, refutes the charge levelled against the 
Pet ~+°) non-Brahmans that they are agaiust political reforms 
— non-Brahmans and ond remarks:-—-We do want: reforms in the consti- 
copes | _, tution of the Indian Government. and; we are 
anxious that they should be introduced soon, but what we feel is that the people 
should have a real voice in the administration of the country. - All that:we say 
is that a small class should not exercise predominating influence in the Govern- 
ment. The Montford reforms aim only at increasing, the. existing influence of 
sich ‘& class. We want certain reforms in that scheme itself. Considering the 
present condition of the non-Brahmans, if they are to have influence in the 
Government, communal representation is indispensable. It is because. the 
Muhammadans were given communal representation that the dissensions between 
them and the Hindus disappeared as well as their disabilites in the matter of 
status under the Government. If communal representation’ is not granted to the 
non-Brahmans who form the major portion of the population, the fume of dis- 
content:among them is sure to spread far and wide and cause trouble to the whole 
country, by increasing the divisions and dissensions among the Hindu 
community... We do not want this representation perpetually but. only until such 
time as our people make appreciable advance in social. status, education and 
politics. fo eee . a a3 eee 
56. A correspondent to the Hitakarini, of the 11th May, writing about the 
The shell As ely political activities, in India admits the existence of 
eee anarchism and observes that though the anarchists 
may think that the object of their attempts is good, they are using -brute force 
against brute force, and that it will be in keeping with the best national traditions 
to try for the freedom of India on the strength of soul power. | 
57. Referring to the Irish problem and the motion passed in the House of 
. os = Commons urging the Government to'appoint a 
ee Irieh Problem and Fede- Parliamentary body to consider and report on the. 
sal Devolution. . measure for Federal Devolution, the Andhrapairika, 
of the 1lth June, writes in its leader:—. . . Since the British Government 
has not handled the Irish problem with a liberal mind, the Irish Nationalists are 
gradually losing their influence, while the Sinn Fein movement is gaining in 
strength. . . If the measure for Federal Devolution has been introduced with 
the object of delaying the settlement of the Irish problem, there cannot hea 
greater mistake than this, as delay in this respect is dangerous. When the Irish 
problem is attracting the attention of the whole world and: is becoming more and 
more complicated as days pass on, there is absolutely no good of temporary 
measures of relief. “’. . If a satisfactory form of self-government within the 


ment is bound to disappear, and the Irish people will no longer entertain the wish 
for a separate republic. We believe that England will show the promptitude 
required by the times and will satisfy the Irish people. 


Empire is granted to Ireland now at least without aig fl the Sinn Fein move- 
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AvpmBAPaTaIEA, 58. Under this heading, the Andhrapairika, of the 11th Jane, gives in Teluge: 


Madras, Saas’ 
11th Jane 1919. extracts from the Westminister Gazette, the Pos 
The Rowlatt Act and England. |... Review, and the Review of Reviews te vt Moder 
the. Rowlatt Act. The last-namgd journal remarks that suspicions have be 
to arise in the mind of the people and their confidence has begun to shake, as 
confidential reports and the secret investigations of the police increased. 
Having given the above-mentioned extracts, the paper observes that it will 
be beneficial if the British authorities repeal now at least the Rowlatt Act con. 
demned not only by Indians but even by Englishmen and create a condition of 
things favourable to the introduction of reforms. 


a ~~" 59. Referring to the pursuit of a Negro and an Indian by some white soldiers 
11th June 1919. of South Africa, which was reported by the India, 


‘What Ceneennes t the Andhrapairika, of the 11th June, writes under 
this heading :—. The South Africans are showing their spirit of intoler- 


an¢e towards the: blacks not only in their own country but even in England. 
Their comradeship with Indians on the battlefield has perhaps ended there only. 
Such incidents are enough to show the difficulties experienced by Indians in South 
Africa. It is the duty of Indians to agitate in this matter till justice is secured, 
and to get an assurance from the British authorities that no room will be afforded 
for the recurrence of such acts of rowdyism in future. 


sarc 60. Referring to the statement of Mr. Bonar Law that the Joint Committee 
Uith June 1919. ee will be competent to consider the alternative pro- 
a osals for reforms, the Andhkrapatrika, of the 11th 
June, observes that the Indian leaders should try to see that the committee 
considers the Congress scheme of reforms. With regard to the composition of the 
Indian Currency Commission, the paper complains that there is only one Indian 
on the Commission, who does not seem to sympathise with the people in their 
aspirations. It observes:—All the rest are Europeans. It may be seen 
what apathy prevails against Indian interests. 


a The Manorama, of the 6th June, is pleased with the statement made by 


th June 1919. ' Mr. Montagu in his Budget Speech about the status 
a Gee See. of India in the Empire, but is greatly disappointed 

with his attitude of support of the Rowlatt Act. 
eee, Referring to the long delay in the transmission to India of statements 
€th May 1919. made by Mr. Montagu in Parliament in his Budget 


India and the British Parlia- 


we Speech and at the introduction of the Government 


of India Reform Bill, the Yogakshemam, of the 6th 
May, complains about the tardiness of Reuter or the policy of tle Government 
whichever of them is responsible for the delay. 


The article notes the absence in the speech of any statement that India’s 
financial loss m the war will be recovered from the enemy and made good to 
India. The Secretary of State has laboured to prove that the Rowlatt Law was 
necessary. He sae Mr. Gandhi, but condemned his attitude in respect of the 
Rowlatt Act. is was rather surprising. . . Anyway, the Secretary of 
State seems to have made up his mind to see to it that the Reform scheme 1 
passed, whatever may be the oppositiun it may have to confront. 


ao ~~ 61. The Andhrapatrika, of the 11th June, gives in Telugu an account of the 

11th June 1919. Tee fect Tensli Telok H proceedings of the first Tenali Taluk Home Rule 

Rule Le os C wa Bs ome Leagues Conference held on the 6th instant at 

teat Kuchipudi, where resolutions asking for the repeal 

of the Rowlatt Act, it being detrimental to the birth-rights of the people in the 

opinion of the conference, and for the withdrawal: of Martial Law from Punjab, 

the application of it being unjust and improper, expressing regret for the depor- 

tation of Mr. Horniman and for the security taken from the Hindu, and 
approving of the resolutions adopted by the Delhi Congress, were passed. 

A speaker is reported to have remarked :—‘‘ Home Rule sc be very easily 


secured, when we equal our brethren in the Punjab. We should first set right 
our social affairs. ”’ é 
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_* 62, The Andhrapairika, of the 11th June, publishes in Telugu an article that 


siete lit ial Indians, however rich and educated, are very 
gy difference in South much illtreated in South Africa and that they 


cannot get justice even in public courts in cases 
between them and the Europeans on account of the colour bar. 


63. The Andhrapatrika, of the 11th June, contains an article complaining 


i iia, that ryots are misusing cattle manure as a substi- 


<2 _ tute for firewood and requesting the Government 
to see that it is used for cultivation purposes. 


64. A correspondent to the Hitakarini, of the 1st June, writes under this 


" Official power and arrogance. heading, complaining that with a few noble ex- 


' _ ceptions, men in authority in this country often 
take offence, if anybody criticises their actions, and bear grudge against him. 


He advises officers to give up anger and consider all criticisms passed on their 
actions with a dispassionate mind. 


65. Referring to the speech of Mr. Montagu delivered in connexion with the 
second reading of the Indian Reform Bill in the 

moe i? Reading of the House of Commons, the Andhrapatrika, of the 13th 
erie June, observes in its leader:— . . . Itis not 
understood why Mr. Montagu has given the Joint Committee the discretion to 


consider alternative schemes instead of instructing it simply to examine the 


details of the Bill only and express its opinion on them. He is confident 
that the Joint Committee will not dare to go back upon the Bill in the least. He 
has pointed out that even in case the committee should propuse an alternative 
scheme he would lend his ear to it only on the condition that it grants reforms at 
least to the extent promised in the Bill. The faith of Mr. Montagu is like that of 


aman who exposes a light to the wind and then says “O-God! It is all thy 
power now !” 


The Joint Committee will be composed of members of both the Houses of the 
Parliament. Among those representing the House of Commons, there will surely 
be a good number of Unionists. And the House of Lords is the home of typical 
conservatives determined on opposing all progress and consists of retired governors 
of provinces living in ease and wearing the title of Lord. They will be watching 
with a thousand eyes to guard against any |the least interference with the long 
enjoyed rights of the bureaucracy. Lord Sydenham is their leader. It may be 
imagined what adverse proposals the Joint Committee composed of such members 


will make. It will try to make the Bill lifeless, even when it is empowered to 
examine its details. When it is allowed to consider alternative schemes, it will be 
easy to surmise what sort of advice it will offer. . . Under such circumstances 


will the Provincial Governments and the Sydenham party keep quiet? Will 


they not try to upset the Bill? . . . It may be supposed that the agpreente | 


of reforms have placed their hopes in the Joint Committee, and they will surely 
raise a hue and cry if the cabinet or Mr. Montagu reject the Committee’s ‘pro- 


posals. They may even try to circulate false reports among the members of the 


arliament. . . When the matter is considered with foresight, neither the 
composition of the Joint Committee nor the discretion allowed to it will contribute 
inany large measure to the success of the Reforms. . . Since alternative 
schemes also will be considered by the Joint Committee the Indian representatives 
should clearly explain to it the Congress scheme. . . Mr. Tilak 1s telling the 
British people how the authorities in India who are their agents are not properly 
discharging their duties, and is exhorting them to do their own duty in the 
matter. . . Though from the above passage the Madras Mail appears to scorn 
the followers of Mr. ‘Tilak in England, at heart it entertains anxiety about their 
activities! It behoves our representatives, to work unceasingly for the success of 


the movement started by Mr. Tilak. They should tell the British public clear! 


what a loss it will be tothe empire if the wishes of Indians are not granted. 


Just as the opponents of reforms place their hopes in the Joint Committee, the 


4mends of reforms naturally rely on the Parliament. 


— ATRIKA, 
lith Jane 1919.; 


ANDHRAPATRIEA, 
Madras, 
1ith Jane 1919. 


Hrraxkaniny, 
Ellore, 


ANDERAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
138th Jane 1919. 


AnppumararEina, 
19th June 1919. 


AwpunaPaTRIZA, 
Madras, 
16th Jane 1919. 


ANDERAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
18th June 1919. 


Ravi, 


20th May 1919. 
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G , 
16th May 1919. 


AMDHRaP RAxASIZKA, 


7th June 1919. 


ANDHRAPRAKASIEA, 


Madras, 
7th June 1919. 
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66. Reviewing the report on civil supplies for 1918-19, the Andhra 
sinlesiuauben of the lsth June, observes:— ..., 
Civil supplies. the supply of kerosene oil is now better than 


atrika, 
ho 


. hough 
bef 
people in villages are still experiencing inconvenience in the matter. It is necessary’ 


therefore, to provide villages with an adequate supply of oil. Though the 


‘war has ended, the famine of food-stuffs has not. It 1s to be seen what steps the 


Director of Civil Supplies will hereafter take to relieve this. 


Referring to the report of the Director of Civil Supplies for April, the 
7 Orel 1 Andhrapatrika, of the 16th June, observes :— 
ieee decedtione. «. eo . . « Itis stated in the report that 58,580 tong 
of rice were imported from Burma in April and that this has set right the matters, 
But experience is opposed to this inference. There is not much change in the 
prices of rice which the people ordinarily consume. As months pass on, the 
rice of rice is again going up and not falling down. . . As the export of rice 
- been forbidden from the Kistna to the Guntiir and the Godavari districts, the 
reports received by us have shown that some villages in the latter two districts 
are suffering for want of rice. . The food-famine is still increasing and not 
decreasing, and whatever the past may be the Civil Supplies Director does not 
tell us what steps will be taken in future. We submit that His Excellency Lord 
Willingdon will do well to hold a conference of the leaders of the people, consult 
them as to what steps should be taken to relieve the present distress and take 
immediate action in the matter. 


67. Adverting to the reference made by Mr. Montagu in his speech to the 
question of a more natural re-distribution of 
provinces, the Andhrapatrika, of the 13th June, 
says:— . . . Ifthe Andhras show their persistence in the matter, they may 
get a separate province even after the introduction of reforms. 


68. Under this heading. the Ravi, of the 29th May, observes:— ... 

ane On account of this contact with the west, the 

g The Christian Endeavour habit of drinking is increasing in this country. 

= Different sorte of wines are being imported; the 
merchants and the officials who come from Europe are addicted to drinking. . 

69. Under this heading, the Durbar, of the 15th May, observes that it will be 

Local Boarde—Provident Fung. Detter that the Provident fund to which low-paid 

officials mostly contribute is invested in some 

concern which pays higher interest than in fluctuating security bonds. It also 

proposes that all those working in district boards and municipalities should 

unanimously request the Government to invest their Provident fund in Co-operative 

banks so that it may be utilised for purposes of public usefulness. 


70. Dealing with the peoeenmmantniiens of the Franchise eos moe ed 
. pitas . the Imperial Legislative Counci e Andhra 

™ — Perenre Sheer sika, of the 7th June, disapproves of the method of 
oo members to the Imperial Legislative Council Recark the Provincial 
Councils instead of electing them directly asin the case of members to the 
Provincial Councils. Remarking that the recommendations of the 
Committee in this respect afford scope for even a member of the corporation to 
become a member of the Imperial laileken Council, it observes that there 
cannot be a more intolerable absurdity than this and that it is needless to point 
out that any body who is not qualified to speak with authority on the needs of the 


people by whom he has been elected is not fit to be a member of any Council, 
whether small or great. | 


71. Under this heading, the Andhraprakasika, of the 7th June, writes regret- 

The Swadeshi vow. —»«- ting that the Satyagraha movement of Mr. Gandhi 
; has been the cause of disturbances in many parts of 
India as well as of the Afghan war and also disapproves of the swa eshi voW 
preenes by him. It says that it will give offence to foreign merchants, caus? 
oss to the indigenous merchants, and will put the poor people to enormous 
trouble by enabling retail indigenous merchants to increase the prices of articles 
abnormally on account of the short supply of swadeshi articles. In conclusion, 


Distribution of provinces. 
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it advises Mr. Gandhi to give up this vow and to use his influence to collect 
money for the encouragement of home industries. | 


72. Under this heading, the Andhraprakasika, of the 7th June, observes that 
the Government of India is British only in name 
and that there is no doubt that the entire adminis- 
trative power vests in the hands of Brahmans, all 
offices in the State being held by them. It complains that such recent orders as 
the one making even aschool-final candidate eligible for the post of a Probationa 
Revenue Inspector are utilised by Brahman Sarishtadars to increase the Brahman 
element in the public service still further, though the object of these orders is to 
encourage non-Brahmans. It suggests as a remedy for this evil that the Govern- 
ment should reserve certain posts for non-Brahmans. It quotes for example the 
case of the Superintending Engineer’s office at Bellary, which, it alleges, is filled 
entirely with Brahman clerks, the Engineer being himself a Brahman. In 
conclusion it gives an extract in Telugu from the letter of one, Judex, advising 
non-Brahmans to wake up and send their representatives to England to fight for 
communal representation in every respect. 


73. Referring to the report re public subscriptions are being collected at 
om Cuddapah to accord a grand reeeption to His 
His Excellency the Governor's Excellency Lord Willingdon in snienhitien with his 
— ensuing visit to that town, the Andhraprakasika, of 
the 7th June, says :— . . When great people come, it is proper to honour 
them in some manner. But much money should not be collected to be spent away 
on festivities in hard times. If money is collected and used for the protection of 
the poor, it will please God. 

74. Referring to the distribution of seats in the Madras Legislative Council 
| pe according to the recommendations of the Franchise 
The future Madras Legislative (Committee, the indhraprakasika, of the 7th June, 
Council. observes that the method of distribution proposed 
by the Committee does not seem to have any head or tail, and hopes coc the 
remarks of the Government of India, that some good will be done to the large 
bulk of the depressed classes in this Presidency and that they will command equal 
respect with other communities in the new Legislative Councils, though thie 
Franchise Committee ignored them. 


75. The Andhrapatrika, of the 7th June, publishes in Telugu the resolutions 

__,. passed at the Fifth Ganjim District Conference, 

The Fifth Ganjim District such as those praying for the immediate repeal of 

Conference. the Rowlatt Act which, according to the Conference, 

have been passed by the Government of India arbitrarily on the strength of their 

Gfficial majority and are detrimental to the natural rights and liberties of men, 

regretting the occurrence of disturbances in some parts of the country, condemning 

the use of guns against unarmed men as unjust and the application of Martial Law 

as unnecessary and requesting their immediate repeai, and approving of the Satya- 
graha movement started by Mr. Gandhi for the repeal of the Rowlatt Act. 


76. In its leader under this heading, the Godavaripairika, of the 10th June, 

complains that in spite of the appointment of 
_ special officers by the Government to control the 
_food-supply, the severity of famine is increasing day by day, and the Government 
do not, seem to have taken sufficient care to improve the lot of middle class people 
such as low-paid clerks employed in Government offices, under local bodies and 
in private concerns. It remarks that the Government should take necessary 
action to stop the export of food-grains to foreign countries. It points out that 
the present famine does not seem to be the result of failure of crops. So far as 
the Gidavari district is concerned, says the paper, the people know that lands 
have yielded good crops and that merchants in towns have purchased thousands 
of paddy bags at cheap prices and stored them with the object of Selling them at 
famine rates, and naturally ask why these merchants should not be made to sell 
paddy and other grains at fair prices. The paper observes that the people are 
also labouring under a great misapprehension that food-grains are being exported 
not only to other districts but even to foreign countries, and that it is the duty of 


- Government posts and commnu- 
nal representation. 
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_ the Government to dispel this wrong impression in clear terms and suggests that 


the Government should take possession of all paddy and have it sold under the 
supervision of a ee gentlemen at fair prices which do not entail loss on the 
merchant or on the ryot, and.that local officers such as Collectors and Revenue 
Divisional Officers should take proper steps to prevent adulteration of food-graing 
by merchants with sand, dust, etc. 


77. The Aitakarini, of the 8th June, ye in Telugu part of Mr. Tilak’s 

7 _ speech at an ‘At Home’ given by Britain and 

Mr. B. G. Tilak andthe Indian = [ndian Association in the Caxton Hall in London on 

demand. the 3rd May. The proceedings of the meeting and 
the speech in question appeared in English in New India of the 4th June. 


78. Under this heading, the Andhrapairika, of the 14th June, publishes in 
Telugu a letter written by Mr. K. G. N. Menon in 
the vation dealing with the unrest in India, which 
it describes as thoughtful and which contains observations such as the following :— 
. . . Though India is in a very critical condition and news is reaching this 
country of flogging, capital punishments and the use of bombs, it seems to me 
strange that all the responsible Indians living here should remain silent. . . A 
section of the Newspapers is affording amusement by writing about the ability 
of English soldiers. These papers have ventured to remark that Indians are a 
wicked people, equal to Germans and that they are creating disturbances, when 
the Governmént of India has passed the Rowlatt Act in order to prevent their 
collusion with Germans. It is insulting India to say that the loyal and discrimi- 
nating people of India have rebelled against an Act meant for the suppression 
of anarchists. Such a commentary on a nation which has sacrificed its all for the 
success of the British will be a ne, Me The publication of such commentaries 
will ke a source of mental anguish, before the memory of the help rendered by 
Indians in Palestine and the German East Africa has hardly faded away. Indians 
do not accept this Act, as it confers unlimited powers on the Police. The Indian 
Police cannot be compared with the Police in England. The Police in this country 
are the servants of the people. It is not so in India where they are the masters 
of the people. Their actions cannot be questioned except through courts of law. 
For this reason, all the people of India have expressed their disapproval of an Act 
which confers absolute power on the Police. There is nothing strange in the 
Parliament being indifferent to the Indian affairs. But it is not understood why 
disapproval of the system of employing aeroplanes against an unarmed people has 
not been expressed anywhere in England. Such indifference does not become a 
great nation. All discriminating Indians condemn violence. Therefore, violence 
which is not supported by the people cannot have any place in India. 


79. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 14th June, writes:—. . . 
; Even Sir P. 8. Sivaswami Ayyar has expressed his 
a ae ina Roy and the opinion that the offence of sedition cannot be tried 
WG ae ee Pe. under Martial Law. Moreover the Indian papers 
have commented on the inaccuracy of the judgment of the Martial Law Court. . . 
In these circumstances, it will be proper for the Government to try him again in 
an ordinary court of law or to release him out of mercy. We expected the new 
Lieutenant-Governor to show his liberality. But the telegrams convey the very 
disappointing news that His Honour has expressed his inability to interfere in the 
matter. Mahatma Gandhi advises the people to hold public meetings in eve 
town and submit memorials to the Viceroy praying for the release of Mr. Kalinat 
Roy. We, therefore, believe that all our Andhra brethren will promptly discharge 
their duty in the matter. 
80. Referring to the new patents for 1918, the Andhrapairika observes that 
nae out of the 644 applications for patents received in 


: the year, only 77 bear Indian names. and that this 
shows that Indians have very little scope or encouragement for research. 


81. Inits leader under this heading, the Desabhimant, of the 7th May ( received 
Unrest on. 14th June), writes:—. . ~. India which 
showed its world-renowned and flawless loyalty at 


Unrest in India. 
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‘a time when England was involved in a terrible war for the defence of her Em ire, 


India which rained gold and caused blood to flow in streams for the sake o the 


freedom of the worla without drawing back in the least is full of unrest and 
disturbances to-day. Martial Law has been established in the Punjab to-day. 
The freedom of the press has been suppressed. Editors of news apers and leaders 
of the people are undergoing deportations. Hundreds of ordinar people are 
subjected to flogging in public streets without being tried in the ordinary courts 
of law. They are also receiving capital punishment. Cannons also, which are 
used for the destruction of enemies are employed against unarmed people who 
have defied official authority under the influence of an excitement wud is the 
result of ignorance, and bombs have been hurled upon them from aeroplanes. 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer, who is an adept in bureaucracy, has employed without the 
least scruple such horrible means as no civilized Government has ever used undet 
ordinary circumstances to quell the disturbances of its own subjects. In the 
Delhi, the Sindh, and to some extent the Bombay provinces, the Government 
have resorted to very drastic measures. At a pleasant time when political reforms 
are about to be granted to satisfy the Indian public opinion, what danger has 
happened to necessitate @ resort to such severe measures for the suppression of the 
mischievous deeds committed by people under temporary excitement ? 


When some of the subjects transgress just laws and dare to endanger public safety, 
it is unobjectionable that the Government should adopt proper severe méastires 
and try to establish public peace, and it is the bounden duty of all well-wishers of 
the country to co-operate with the Government in such attempt as far as it lies in 
their power. It is undoubted that all national leaders who have gained the 
eonfidence of the people are always prepared to extend such co-operation. The 
fact that the Government have not yet withdrawn their repressive policy even 
though peace has been restored and “no fresh disturbances have broken out in the 
Punjab and in the other provinces, has afforded room not only for the nationalists 
but for the moderates also to think that the Government are acting with a severity 
which is beyond what is required. . . The observation made by ;Burke in one 


¢eonnexion that the nation is always finnocent, is undoubtedly correct. . . To 


grow angry with all the people on the ground that all of them have gone wrong 
is not statesmanship. There can be no Government without the people. The 
Government is for the people, and not the people for the Government. Some 
officials who have become adepts in bureaucracy often forget this simple fact. It 
is a fact not unknown to statesmen that it is as much necessary for the Govern- 
ment to ascertain forthwith the causes of discontent and remove them as it is to 
adopt severe measures and check the disobedience of just laws when unrest has 

own among the people and mischievous methods are resorted to on account of 
the machinations of some wicked persons. It is known by experience that the 
greater the pressure with which a rubber ball is struck down the greater will be 
the force with which it will rise up. According to the poetic convention, the 
Asoka tree will put forth tender leaves the more, the more frequently it is kicked. 
The theory started by the Anglo-Indian newspapers and accepted by Mrs. Besant 
that the disturbances in the northern Hindustan have been instigated by the 
Bolsheviks or anarchists is absolutely unfounded. The failure of German attempts 
to create a revolution in India while England was involved in endless troubles is 
the strongest proof of this fact. 


82. Referring to leaflet No. 12 of Mr. Gandhi on Satyagraha, the Desabhimam, 

of the 7th May, remarks:—. . . Ifeven now 

Balyagrate. the people obey the'commands of this holy man 

and follow the methods of the vow, it is certain that these Rowlatt Acts of the 
most unbearable and terrible cruelty will be exterminated. Amen. 


83. The Desabhimani, of the 7th May, publishes in Telugu portions from the 
memorandum addressed by Mr. Tilak to the Presi- 

The Peace Conference. dent of the Peace Conference demanding the 
principle of seif-determination to. India. 


84. Referring to the arrest of Mr. Gandhi on his way from Bombay to Delhi 
i ea in the early part of Apri “ en of the 
me reiuge Of satva: 13th April (received on t une), writes in 

saezest of Mahereni Gandhi. its leader bane this heading:— . . . When 
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dharma is disturbed in the world, when truth is subjected to a critical test, when 
wickedness is in the ascendent, when the world is tormented by demoniacal deeds 
when the minds of the good are agitated, when the honour of chaste women is 
about to be defiled and when the natural liberties (of men) are repressed, satya 
(the quality of purity or goodness).1s the sole refuge. So also, this new age 
in India, after pursuing endless activities in vain, has at last entered on the path 
of satva, following the message of Mahatma Gandhi. In this movement, 


there is no place for disturbances, and for terrible wars causing bloodshed. This . 


divine remedy is composed of absolute satva (goodness). 

Adverting to the orders under the Defence of India Act served on Mr. Gandhi, 
the paper says:— . . There is nothing strange in all these orders looking 
as even more trivial than a blade of grass before soul-power which is the Emperor 
of Emperors and the cause of creation. Such great saints as Gandhi who have a 
thorough communion with and realisation of the soul are not and cannot be bound 
by such physicallaws. According to the interpretation of Gandhi, it is the physical 
body which is bound by physical laws and not the inner soul. True! . The orders 
of the Government have been defied by Mr. Gandhi. Asa result of this, the physical 
body of Gandhi has been kept under arrest, but his soul is moving all over the world, 
exhorting his countrymen to regain the freedom of their selves (or souls) by follow- 
ing truth. . When did the real Satyagraha vow come into contact with the world 
of action, emerging out of the world of thought. .- It was not on the 30th of. 
March which was observed as a day of protest against the Rowlatt Act by the 
Satyagrahis at Delhi under the leadership of Swami Shraddhananda, when patriots 
had bathed the mother country with their blood. It was not on the day when 
Swami Shraddhananda stood in perfect peace ready to sacrifice his physical body 
to the rifle and the sword. It was not even on the day when the Satyagraha 
committee at Bombay publicly sold proscribed literature in company with Mr. 
Gandhi. It was at 7-20 a.m. on the 10th April when Mr. Gandhi left Bombay 
for Delhi that the Satyagraha vow had begun to show itself in its true form. . . 
The vow was fulfilled when the order of arrest was served on Mr. Gandhi. Maharshi 
Gandhi is explaining the sacred principles not only by messages but also by 
practical snaiient: | 


Under this heading, the Hitakarini, of the 13th April, publishes in Telugu 
the message of Mr. Gandhi to his countrymen 
communicated through his secretary on the eve of 
his arrest, while on his way to Delhi. 


85. The Andhrapatrika, of the 5th June, publishes in Telugu the proceedings 

of the public meeting held in the Gokhale Hall 

The Press Act anda Madras on the 4th June, to protest against the application 
publie protest meeting. 


of the Press Act, summaries of the speeches delivered 
and the resolutions passed thereat. 


86. Referring to the fallin the value of a sovereign from Rs. 15 to Rs. 12, 
the Kistnapairika, of the 7th June, explains the 


i results of the change and observes in its leader :— 
As the Government have fixed the value of the sovereign but have not made it 


the current coin the Indidn commerce and trade are sustaining great loss. 

When sovereigns are not current in India, what necessity has arisen to reduce 
their value to Rs. 12 each? Is it not clear that this trick has been played simply 
to safeguard the interests of foreign merchants? ._ All the discount paid 
by us for this sovereign goes to support foreign industries. Even the Government 
of India is obliged to sustain loss on account of this discount, and what is the 


The message of Maharshi 
Gandhi. 


The value of a sovereign. 


meaning of the Government of India sustaining loss? Is it not the ryot who’ 


pays taxes that suffers? This discount is bound to tell upon our export traffic, 
to seriously damage the cause of our industries, and to keep the Government of 
India and through it, the ryot in poverty. Under such circumstances, how cab 
the people fail to ask for self-government? How long can the ryot be a victim 
to poverty? India belongs to the Indian ryot, the Indian merchant and the 
Indian mill-owner.. Is it not right to govern India in the interests of Indians? 
The time is gone by when people can be deceived by arguments which explain 
that an increase in foreign imports is asign of India’s growing prosperity. There 


38 no good of any number of reforms, so long as India does not get fiscal autonomy 
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and her economic policy is regulated to safeguard the interests of foreign merchants 
and not of her own people. Legislative Councils may be enlarged ; some depart- 
ments may be handed over to the people, special representations may be granted, 
and more offices may be thrown open ; but all these are unsubstantial. There is 
only one thing which can save the ryot from the clutches of poverty, and that is 
fiscal autonomy. ‘he other day Mr. Montagu promised to appoint a commission 
to inquire into the Indian currency question. The composition of the committee 
isnot known. We are already well aware of the benefits accruing from such 
commissions. ‘l'here is no hope that this new commission in particular will be 
different. 


87. In the course of some reflections under this heading, a correspondent to 
Goes; the Sudarsini, of the lst June, remarks:— . . . 
P- Mr. Gandhi has resolved to destroy by self-sacrifice 
the Rowlatt Act which is dangerous to Aryans. Victory to Gandhi! . . 
Mr. M. Ramachandra Rao has done well in not trying again for a seat in the local 
Legislative Council, having had good experience of its value for the last nine 
years. I shall bow any number of times to all those honourable members whose 
terms of membership have come to an end, if they follow the example of 
Mr. Ramachandra Rao and do not try for membership again. 


88. Referring to the aspersions of Lord French, on Lord Kitchener, the 

: Sudarsent, of the Ist June, remarks:— ... We 

Logi Bitehonee. are afraid that the prattle of Lord French about Lord 

Kitchener who is said tu have been dead or to have been alive, though dead, may 
be regarded as an effervescence of madness due to excessive biliousness. 


89, A correspondent to the Sudarsini, of the Ist June, writes under this 

<i Soe heading:— . . . Thereisa world of difference 
Political evolution in India. =, -t ween the standpoints of the people and the Gov- 
ernment of India. The news which comes to hand every day confirms this 
view and creates anxiety in the public mind. . In these p Sone times the 
Defence of India Act is being freely applied in respect of newspapers. Recently, 
a security has been demanded from the Hindu. When even the Hindu which has 
been honoured by the Government has been subjected to such a hardship, is there 
any need to ask about the fate of other papers? At present, journalism is like 
playing on the edge of a sword. No editor can express his views freely. How 
can writings produced under fear breathe freedom ? May God shortly 
grant our rulers the discretion to introduce broad reforms in India and to raise it 
to the status of a country enjoying self-government within the Empire, the wisdom 
to repeal the Rowlatt Act and to accord the freedom of the press, and the foresight 
which will not crush the freedom of person! 


90. Under this heading, the Sudarsini, of the 1st June, complains that revenue 
officials, from Inspectors up to Tahsildars, invariabl M 
Bribes. mess in the houses of low-paid village officers, while 
on tour, though they receive travelling allowance, that some of even the bigger 
officials generally pay, if at all, only one half of the cost of articles supplied to 
them, that there is no limit to the bribes received by some Magistrates and 
Tahsildars, that in spite of the appointment of special officers by the Government 
for food control, some of the officials are themselves purchasing at cheap rates the 
paddy disposed of by public auction, to the disappomtment of the poor, that 
superintendents of locks such as the Vijjeswaram lock have hoarded large sums 
of money in connexion with the system of control, that bribe-taking has 
increased among Sub-Registrars, and that the Public Works Department people 
are notorious for receiving bribes. The paper prays that the Government may 
be pleased to take prompt action to check the vagaries of these officials and relieve 
the distress of the people. 

91. Adverting to the judgment of the Privy Council in Mrs. Besant’s appeal 
| from the Madras High Court regarding the security 
Mrs. Besant’s appeal and the taken from New India under the Press Act, the 

Press Act. | Andhrapatrita, of the 12th June, observes in its 
leader under this heading that the Press Act is only an Act in name, that it 
mentions the measures which the executive may adopt at its will and to question 
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which no court of law is competent. It says that though the Act was supported 
by the popular representatives as it was said that it would be applied only to 
revolutionary papers in order to crush anarchism, it is now applied to all papers 
carrying on constitutional agitation. The paper complains that the Anglo-lndiaa 
newspapers such as the Pioneer, the Ciml and Military Gazette, the Madras Mail and 
Statesman are not touched by the Press Act, which has hit almost all the 
nationalist papers, though their writings excite bitter racial hatred and contain 
strong abuses of Government officials, and gives as instances in point the 
aspersions of the Enxglishman and the Siatesmaz on Lord Hardinge, and of the 
Madras Mail and the Englhshman on Mr. Montagu when he was about to visit 
this country. It takes objection to the view of the Judges that an order of the 
Magistrate, dispensing with the deposit of security, may be subsequently 
cancelled under the exception given under section 3 of the Act. and remarks 
that no body can think that those who frame laws would be so foolish. Though 
the Act does not give power to cancel the orders once given by the Magi 
trate dispensing with security, says the paper, the commentary of the Privy 
Council on the question cannot but be accepted by India. It further observes :— 
. . .» It thus becomes clear that the Press Act is not a legal Act, that it affords 
full scope for the exercise of the arbitrary powers of the Magistrate; and that it 
sets aside the jurisdiction of courts of law. . . The Press Act dispenses with the 
authority of even the High Courts. . . SirS. P. Sinha assured, when the Act 
was before the Imperial Legislative Council, that the High Courts would have 
power to question the measures taken under the Act. It was this prontise which 
satisfied the popular representatives to some extent. But to-day it has been 
proved that such promises are futile. From ths, the value of promises made 
with regard to other repressive measures may be understood. . . There is 
nothing that cannot be brought under the Press Act. It. is clear that the 
Magistrate can apply the Press Act against any r which, he thinks, brings 
into hatred the Government established by law i i eel is no use of complaining. 
. . That the security of the Bombay Vhronicle should be increased from 
Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 10,000 even after it has been subjected to censorship is still 
more disgusting and shows to what absurd lengths the application of the Press 
Act may go. Should there be any doubt still about the intolerable nature of the 
Press Act, the judgment of the Privy Council is sure to remove it. What should 
be done then to have this Act repealed ? 


G@ovavanrrararna, 92. In.the course of an article under this heading, a correspondent to the 
pam Godavaripatrika, of the 3rd June, urges the need 
* __ Ways for the improvement of for educating the masses in villages on political 

oe Oe? questions in the vernaculars of the country, observes 

that, if they had received such training, the Free Compulsory Primary Education 
Bill introduced by the late Mr. Gokhale would not have been rejected, and 
proposes that the National Congress should pass resolutions asking for the 
nomination of labour representatives to the local bodies and Provincial Legislative 
Councils, 9s is done in England. . . He also dwells on the necessity of 
managing schools on national lines, and of making the study of vernacular 
compulsory therein, as hes been done in the Calcutta University at the instance 
of Sir Austcsh Mukherjea. In this connexion he remarks that students are con- 
fined in the present-day schools like wild beasts in cages, shut out from all the 
beauty of nature, that consequently the desire for future freedom is dying out 
them and that they are losing their mental and physical vigour. He admires men 


' like Sir Ravindranath who are endeavouring to undo these evils by opening 
institutions like the Santi Niketan. 


GenavansPsTarna, 93. The Godavaripatrika, of the 3rd June, publishes in Telugu the cable 
ded Fane 1919. The Punjab trials. addressed by the Indian Association of Calcutta to 
} Mr. Montagu and Lord Sinha, protesting against 
the orders passed by the Martial Court in the Punjab forbidding Messrs. Norton, 

Roy and Chatterjea from entering Lahore to defend Mr. Kalinath Roy. 


Gena vanirararxs, 94. Referring to the conviction of Kalinath Roy, the Godavaripatrika, of the 
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unishment to some extent at least in view of the fact that the accused was 
forbidden to have the benefit of the counsel of his choice and hopes that the 
Lieutenant-Governor will thus bring peace to the Punjab which has been already 
ablaze. 


95. Referring to the Reuter’s cable communicating the views expressed by Am™Dunararaims, 
Mrs. Besant in England, the Andhrapatrika, of the 10th June 1019, 

_ 16th June, writes:— . . . She has expressed Ee 

that the object of her party is to follow constitutional methods of agitation. It 

would have been well, if she had also said that excepting some anarchists, no 

political party in India follows a other methods. . . She is reported to have 

said that India is unfit for complete self-government, until she is able to defend 

herself against foreign invasions. . . If ability to cope with foreign invasions 

were to be the chief test for the attainment of self-government, are the colonies in 

@ position even now to defend themselves without extraneous help? In case of 

hostility, can Australia withstand a Japanese invasion single-handed ? Is Belgium 

unfit for self-government, because she could not withstand the German invasion ? 

Has not even England, with her valour unrivalled in the whole world, obtained 

the help of India and the colonies to oppose-the German aggression, and won 

victory ? India does not want to sever herself from the British Empire. She 

wants to progress as an important part of the Empire. England and the Colonies 

must, therefore, necessarily help India, when she is unjustly attacked by foreign 

countries. India will render help to the other parts when they are threatened by 

danger. . . The members of the League of Nations are bound to help one 

another in times of trouble. ‘There will thus be no room for fear of foreign 

invasion in future. . . To say that India will not be fit to receive self- 

government for forty years to come is against the Bombay Congress resolutions 

which have fixed fifteen years as the limit for the grant of self-government. 

Mrs. Besant who has been an ardent supporter of the Bombay resolutions is 

inconsistent in speaking now in this manner. 


96. Reviewing the report on the sea traffic in the Madras Presidency for Axpmnaratama, 
1918-19, the Andhrapatrika, of the 17th June, a ny 
The sea traffic in the Madras Gbserves in the course of itsleader:— . . . It 
Pusmaeney. is not so good for the country that exports should 
show such an increase even in the war-time. Though the difficulties caused by 
war have reduced imports, the people of India have not acquired the skill to 
manufacture articles for their own requirements. Whatever may be the reasons 
for this, such a state of affairs is regrettable. It will not be easy to support Indian 
industries hereafter, as foreign articles are likely to be freely imported into this 
country and also to be sold cheap. If India gets commercial freedom, there will 
be some hope for her industries. . . It behoves our countrymen to understand 
that the increass in the import of cigarettes indicates not only a waste of money, 
but also waste of health. . . ‘The raw products exported by us are again sent 
‘back to us in the form of manufactured articles, and the foreign merchants 
make profit thereby. . . A perusal of the traffic in the Madras Presidency 
makes it clear that the Andhra parts are lagging behind. . . ‘The sea traffic 
of the Andhra country cannot improve unless a harbour is constructed at 
Vizagapatam. . . : 
97. Reviewing the report on the Co-operative Credit Societies in India for Aspunararama, 
_ 1917-18, the Andhrapatrika, of the 17th June, FE wns 1919. 
, Co-operative Credit Societies observes:—. . . Compared with the other 
‘te indie. provinces, the Madras Presidency is very backward 
with regard to the co-operative movement. . . In the big provinces of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal there are only 6, 9, 8 co-operative societies respectively for 
-every lakh of the population. It is not understood why in provinces where the 
co-operative movement has shown progress in other respects, the number of © 
‘societies should be so few. In this. respect these big provinces may take lesson 
from the smaller ones. . . It,is clear that in the country as a whole the 
€0-operative movement is progressing. 
98. Referring to the Newspaper Defence Fund recently started in Madras, A»vmnsrararm, 
The New : the Andhrapatrika, of the 17th June, says:—. ~. ~ 17th June 1919. 
plc tcl Defence Fund. Neither the people nor the Government will gain. 
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anything from newspapers possessed by constant fear. The pen hesitates to. 
move in writing the truth on account of the fear of evil consequences. . . Tho 
best means of developing political life is to protect the freedom of the Press. . _ 
We hope that the Andhras will discharge their duty by contributing their mite. 
to the Newspaper Defence Fund. 


99. The Andhrapatrika, of the 14th June, publishes in Telugu. the opinions of 
The Montford Ref the New Statesman, the Nation and of Mr. Saint 

arr lcs pon Nihal Singh on the report of the Southborough 
Committees. The last-mentioned individual is said tu have remarked that no 
Englishman who loves democracy can approve of the proposals of the 
Southborough Committees. — : 


100. A correspondent to the Andhrapairika, of the 14th June, observes that in 

Bombay the Parsis, the Guzeratis and the Mahrattas. 

The Bombay people and the se their national costume and their vernaculars in 

Madras people. preference to English dress and English language 
and exhorts the Madras people to follow them and be true patriots. 


101. Under this heading, the Andhrapairika, of the 17th June, writes:—. . , 

; Patriots know the need of sending National Leaders 
a a of the type of Mr. B. Pattabhisitaramayya and 
Mr. Chenchayys to advocate the national as well as the Andhra demands. 
Those that, have conversed with Sir Thomas Holderness, Sir Charles Robe 
and Sir William Duke who have prepared the Reform Bill know that they are 
favourably disposed to the question of the distribution of provinces on a linguistic 
basis. ‘T'o facilitate self-government in the provinces, the need for forming them 
on a linguistic basis should be explained before the Committee. 


102. The Kisinapairika, of the 14th June, says under this heading :—The- 
nee .,, British look like one nation living in one country, 

The division of the British byt there are divisions among them also. It is. 
kingdom. well known that the people of Ireland in the British 
Isles not only wish to have Home Rule but also want to sever their connexion 
with the British Empire. England having the greatest number of representatives 
in the Parliament, their opinion prevails in matters relating to Wales. There is 
discontent in Scotland too. . . Every nation in the world tries to maintain its 
separate individuality. Poland suffered for four hundred years unbearable troubles 
under the arbitrary rule of Russia . . But the world will always remember 
the power of sacrifice, the firm-mindedness and the singleness of purpose which 
the people of that country manifested in order to maintain their own dharma. 
The Jews suffered undescribable cruelties at the hands of the Christians on the 
one hand and the Mubammadans on the other. They had to live in the midst 
of nations stronger than they. But did they forego their individuality? No. 
Wherever a Jew may be and in whatever occupation, he never forgets that he is 
adew. ‘To-day the Jews want that Palestine should be freed from the control of 
the Turks and constituted into a self-governing country. The dethronement of 
the Czar has resulted in the dismemberment of Russia. For how long will 
unnatural patchwork last? Natural differences will never be effaced. By the 
power of the sword and by arrogant violence, they can be restrained. But they 
will lie underground and one day come out with new force. The rule of one 
nation over another may appear unnatural but it must be surmised that both the 
nations may thereby be benefited. Otherwise there cannot be such a connexion 
between the two in the djspensation of Providence. But that chapter in the 
history of man 1s to finish. Domination of one State over another has come to 
an end and the friendly relations of different States have sprung up. That one 
nation cannot be under the power of another is being resounded by the voice of 
the world. ‘T’he Negroes were treated as slaves by the Americans.’ But they 


became independent in a way. Still they cannot exercise any political authority . 


and they have some social disabilities also. But the Negroes are not inactive. 

A new national spirit is developing in them. Though they have permanently 
settled themselves in America, they have not abandoned their love for their native 
country, Africa, to which they now wish to return even at some sacrifice. Wher 
in every nation in the world, the love of freedom is growing, how can ifs sign 
remain unmanifested only in the British Empire which is the home of freedom. 
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103. Under this heading the Kistnapatrika, of the 14th June, says :—The 
wretched condition of the labourers who brin 

_ prosperity to Ho Rag is indescribable. The 
tabouring classes leave their healthy surroundings in villages. They forego 
their health and humanity in order to work in the Mills in the Cities which are 
the home of all sorts of filth. There is a limit to any wretchedness. If that is 
exceeded, it will ruin others and itself. . . Bolshevism is doing its work of 
destruction in America, and the American Government are seeking to arrest its 


progress. 


104. The Kistnapatrika, of the 14th June, publishes in Telugu the conversa- 
tion between Duryodhana of the epic Mahabharata, 
and his parents from the pen of Doctor Ravindra- 
nath Tagore, which appears in English in the Hindu of the 17th June under th 
heading ‘ A mother’s prayer.’ 


Anarchy in America. 


A mother’s prayer. 


105. In a lengthy leading article commenting on the recommendations of the 
Southborough Committee, the Swadesabhimani, of 

The Reform proposals. the 13th June, observes :—Although the number of 

“ transferred ” subjects is 18, their importance from the popular standpoint is very 
little. The dyarchical system itself is faulty according to well-known statesmen. 
It might be argued that like the two wheels to a vehicle, or the two wings toa 
bird, or the ¢éwo poles, the dual system is equally appropriate in the administration. 
To this we must answer that a person may have two legs, but not two mouths or 
two heads. The result might be like that in the fable of the bird with two 


Krernarataixa, 


14th June 1915. 


KrsTNaPa 
= mg 
14th June 1919. 


re, 
13th June 1919. 


mouths one of which got a fruit of nectar which it ate without sharing it with the | 


other mouth, whereupon the latter got a fruit of poison and ate it all alone and 
what followed may be easily guessed. -Although it might not be correct to sa 
that the dyarchical system might share the same fate, we cannot say that it wi 
prove quite wens According to those who interpret the announcement of 
August 20th, ‘‘ responsible Government ” is to be given to India in instalments by 
the gradual transference of the departments according as the changes at each 


stage prove successful. But is it not natural to expect that as in the provincial. 


administration, there should be similar transfer of a few departments in the 
Imperial administration as well? Is it not equally important that the people 
should gain administrative experience in imperial matters also? Butno! The 
people are not to have a hand in the Government of India unless they have first 
proved their fitness in provincial matters! . . In short even the dyarchical 
system and the grant-of responsible Government in instalments which are so ably 
defended in regard to provineial administration have not been extended to 
imperial matters. The truth is that no one can aptly interpret the announcement 
of the 20th August except the authorities themselves. Granting for a moment 
that dyarchy is indispensable in the initial stages of transference, can it be 
maintained that the subjects chosen for “ transfer’ are such as would effect the 
progressive realisation of responsible Government ? Any one who looks at the list 
of transferred subjects can see that these subjects are not of that description. 
All items involving expenditure of money have been thrust on the ministers, but 
they have not at the same time been given control of the budget or even assigned 


a definite share of the annual revenue. How then are the ministers to guard the 


interest of the departments entrusted to then? Which minister would fail to 


Tesign in case the Governor should disallow the expenditure which he may need’ 


for any measures of reform which he thinks necessary? And in cases of such 
Tesignation, how curious is the remedy suggested by the Government of India ! 
The Governor if he finds that he cannot suitably fill the place for six months, may 
entrust the subjects to bureaucratic control! Excellent indeed! Is this not 
exactly what progressive realisation of self-government means? It 1s scarcely 
eae that the constant gee of interests — BR Moesis~ 101 hence the 
rchical system can lead to popular progress. How highsounding becomes the 
term “ “sends poate akg is applied to a system like this! Of 
ier noone can prevent the authors of the scheme from crying up their own 
uction. : : 
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108. The Saypad Abhyudaya, of the 16th June, writes:—The Madras Mai? 

writes that an agitation has now been started for 
raising the salary of the High Court J udges to 
Rs. 75,000 per annum for the reason that owing to the rise in the prices of articles 
and the increase in the wages of men their present salary is quite inadequate. Jf 
the pay of the High Court Judges should be raised the pay of all other Europeans 
also should likewise be raised. 

Further several Europeans having lost their limbs in the recent war havo 
come to a very deplorable condition. Means of livelihood should be found for 
these people wherever possible in the British Empire. As they have collected 
themselves in large numbers in London, strikes arfd other disturbances occur everv. 
where. To remedy these troubles Government will have to carry on the adminis. 
tration very cautiously. The High Court Judges and other high officials make a 
saving of a large sum of money from their ny after meeting their maintenance. 
Till the troubles of this war are over and till the British Empire is brought under 
control, the income of those who find it inadequate for their maintenance should 
without distinction, be increased by such an amount as would be sufficient for 
their maintenance. Where the income is large it should be reduced and the 
amount thus saved should be utilised for helping those who have less income with 
means of livelihood. On the other hand if under the influence of the Noisy 
agitators high-paid officials be given still higher pay and those whose pay is just 
enough for their food and clothing be made still more miserable, the troubles that 
have made their appearance in England will spread to India and lead to revolu- 
tionary unrest. 


107. The Malabar Islam, of the 6th June, iu its leading article on the 
‘Ramzan fast and Satyagraha,’ suggests that the 
The Ramzan fast and Satya- proposed Satyagraha movement for securing the 
grans. maintenance and the glory of the Kalifate need not 
take any other external form than a prayer to Almighty God combined with 
the usual Ramzan fast. The prayer to run as follows:—‘‘ Almighty God! 
graciously preserve the Institution which reflects Thy Glory on Earth, that which 
adorns the Institution and the authority that maintains this Institution, so that 
these might not |be contaminated by passing into other hands. Thou knowest 
better than we do, that if these should be estranged it will produce such a wound 
in the heart of the Muslim World as can never be cured. We know that Thou art 
jealous of Thy Glory and is strong to accomplish Thy purposes. By the Glory 
of this Ramzan at least therefore be Thou pleased to accept our prayers and to 
move the British Government who are the guardians of the largest number of 
Muslim subjects, to act in this matter with decision and zeal.” 


108. ‘The Kerala Sanchari, of the 11th June, in the course of its long leading 
—— a article on the “‘ Indian Press,” refers to the increased 
: outcry now raised against the Press Act, because 
within the last one or two months it has brought many Indian papers to grief. 
The Press can enjoy no freedom at all until the Government relax their grip by 
the Press Act on the Press in India. And at this time, especially, when India 
is striving hard and in a perfectly legitimate manner to secure many privileges 
and powers of administration, that the Indian press should be denied the ordinary 
freedom enjoyed in other countries is a state of affairs which India should first of 
all strive toremove. . . The Governors that come out to India are famous 
lords, just, impartial, broadhearted noblemen generally imbued with sympathy 
for India. It is not altogether a baseless allegation that the change of attitude 
that is sometimes noticed in some of these Governors is principally due to some 
advisers, some Indian Civil Service Officers, who are filled with disgust at the 
contemplation of the freedom and respect enjoyed by Indians and their press. 
. As Mr. Tilak put it the other day, was Mr. Horniman’s crime that he 
championed the cause of the freedom of 300 million Indians ? | 
he Editors of newspapers should certainly be punished for sedition bub 
may it not be, as Sir C. + satel Nayar pointed out in his dissenting minute, 
that sometimes sedition is created by the want of tact and good policy on the part 
of the Government. Ifa Governor, the head of a Province should have the power 
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to destroy, without resorting to the ordinary courts of law, the freedom of person 
and property of a man who takes upon himself to criticise the Governor, then as 
long as such laws are in force, how can any Indian newspaper dare to speak a 
word distasteful to that administrator ?.'. . Can it be as Mr. Arundale suggests 
that the Anglo-Indian papers enjoy a special immunity in this matter because 
they enjoy royal privileges. It is a matter for regret that Anglo-Indian papers 
have caused great discontent for Indians and are responsible for the cleavage 
between Indians and Anglo-Indians. 


109. Adverting to the generally sympathetic remarks made by Mr. Montagu in 

oo respect of the future of India, the Lokaprakasam, of 

the 9th June, observes:—‘“‘ Several Englishmen 

have now understood that India is a great support tothe British Imperial throne. 

It was only through the mischievous influence of some evil advisers both in India 

and England that hitherto India was not able to claim or reach an exalted posi- 

tion. If, however, the Parliament should respect’ the opinions and plans of Mr. 
Montagu, certainly, India will, in course of time, reach eminence. 


110. The Samadarsi, of the 31st May, in its review of current events refers to 
the resignation of Sir C. Sankaran Nayar and 
makes the following observations:—The policy of 
repression adopted in the Punjab wus altogether distasteful to him. A courageous 
man like Sankaran Nayar could not, of course, long put up with the sight of his 
countrymen having to suffer from the treatment accorded to them in the name 
of the Government of India—in which his own name was also included—while 
that treatment was quite opposed to his own ideas of justice and self-respect. 
He cares more for his self-respect than for the Rs. 80,000 a year. He has, 
therefore, resigned his office. After the commencement of the present war, when 
the Government of India began foolishly to suspéct the loyalty of truly loyal 
Indians and began to carry out a policy of unprecedentedly harsh repression, 
atriots have been looking out for the resignation of that noble son of Bharata, 
ir Sankaran Nayar, whose heart would soon be overflowing with pity for the 
people. So now no one is surprised at the event. ‘The fact that some repre- 
sentatives of the people in the Imperial Legislative Council withdrew from it and 
soon after the only Indian member of the Executive Council resigned his 
membership, has caused the suspicion that something is wrong in the constitution 
of the Government of India or in its procedure or in both. And it will certainly 
not escape the serious attention of politicians in England. 
Some people guess that Diwan Bahadur Rajagopala Achari will succeed 
Sankaran Nayar. It may turn out true. As the pet of the bureaucracy and one 
who truly reproduces, like a gramaphone, the wishes of the bureaucracy he may be 
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expected to rise not only to this, but to higher places, says the Hindu in its — 


interesting style. | 

111. The Samadarsi, of the 3lst May, refers to the note of Sir Alexander 
Cardéw in which he refers to the possibility of 
Brahmans overpowering all others in any scheme of 
self-government for India. The article traces the superiority of the Brahmans in 
point of general literacy and their intellectual and other achievements, and 
remarks, ‘‘ why should we be envious of the Brahmans? Why should not we 
rejoice in the position of eminence they have reached? Let those who perversely 


The Brahman ascendancy. 


contend that if self-government is given to India the Brahmans will | 


secure complete control of the administration and the non-Brahmans_ will 
go to the wall, consider for a moment what benefits the non-Brahmans have 
received from one and a half centuries of British Rule . . . What have 
British officials done to spread education among the non- Brahmans and depressed 


Samapanat, 


Tri 
Sleb May 191% 


_ Classes? What efforts have been made during the 150 years to better the lot of © 


the down-trodden classes? Although admission has been freely allowed to the 
children of the Theendal castes in the schools in the Native States, not even so 


much has been accomplished in British India. While a Rama Ayyar and a Sesha ~ 
Ayyar in British Malabar discarded their own caste interests in striving to uplift | 


Parayas and Pulayas, a Thorne put up a notice board in a public road prohibiting 
the use of that road by Ezhuvas. | 
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Even if self-government means Brahman Government, it is self-government 
that India wants. It is that, that will spell progress for India. Those people 
who, envious of the progress of a branch of their own family, seek to destroy that 
branch with the assistance of another family, certainly do dig their own Praves 
The selfish contentions of these foolish people and the encouragement given by 
some foreigners to stimulate internal strife with a view to weaken India by diy; 
ing Indians into innumerable sections—these things no longer daze Indians, 

The Mitavadi, for June, takes an exactly opposite view of this subject. 


112. 'The Samadarsi, of a 3lst May, says :—‘* The only peweneeer, among 
; the more important papers in the Madras Pregj- 
wan ——e sis dency, that had dthabte eneinped laceration by the 
sharp claws of the lion of the Press Act was the 
Hindu. Now a security is taken from that paper also.” In its issue of the 7th June, 
the Samadarsi says :—It is an evil time for newspapers jn India. The cannon 
of the Press Act has been repeatedly showering forth fire-shells and the numbers 
of the wounded and killed have risen unprecedentedly during the last few months, 
There is not a single editor in Madras now who is not wounded. As the handing 
over of Indian papers to the tender-mercies of bureaucratic harshness is harmful 
to the best interests of the country, Doctor Subramania Ayyar has expressed the 
opinion that intense efforts for redemption from this situation should now be made, 
The Hindu, the Hindu Nesan, the Swadesamitran, the Desabhaktan have all been 
made to deposit securities, all quite recently. If this kind of thing is continued, 
how can Indian papers live at all? A country ‘without newspapers is a dark 
wilderness. As newspapers are the mouths of the public any calamity that befalls 
them is a calamity for the general public. The prosperity of a country declines 
to the same extent and degree asthe manliness and freedom of its press decline. 
The thunderbolt from the throne that falls on a newspaper really cuts through the 
heart of the general public. Therefore people at Jarge should at all times be alert 
to do the needful to preserve the independent power and free circulation of news- 
papers. A land where this is absent is most certainly a land on which has not 
fallen even a shadow of prosperity or self-respect . . . The contributions 
now being made for the support of the Hindu, and the public meetings protesting 
against the perverse policy adopted by the bureaucracy towards newspapers 
demonstrate how warmly the people side with the papers: and are good signs of 
the awakening’of the political consciousness of the people. 


113. Referring to Mr. Evans’s view expressed in oe —— on 2 — 

. Village Panchayats’ in Malabar, that the soil o 

San en vag? .pemeyete Malabar is not fh suited to the growth of Village 

Panchayats, the Yogakshemam, of the 13th June, 

observes, “ How the soil of Malabar alone is so unsuited for Village Panchayats 

while they thrive in Travancore and in Cochin is a fit subject for careful investi- 

gation and study. . . Ifthe purpose of these Panchayats was to experiment 

and find out how effective village units of Local Boards were ‘likely to be, they 

should have been placed under the Local Boards instead of under the Revenue 

Department. . . The article concludes with the suggestion that the scheme 
received only a halfshearted trial in Malabar. 7 


114, Adverting to the Government review of the J — he for 

. Fasli 1327, the Yogakshemam, ot the luth June, 
oe notes that the Government have recorded with 
gratification that Distraint Warrants were issued to 1,016,758 out of 4,222,548 
pattadars in the Presidency and that out of Rs. 784 lakhs total assessment only 
Rs. 77,736 had to be recovered by sale of property. Whether the people share 


7 gratification of the government, only those who know the real state of affairs — 
now. 


115. The Mushr-+ Dakhan, of the 10th June, publishes in Persian a letter on 
this subject written by Nizamud Dowlah, son of 
Prince. Abdullah Khan, which is to the following 


effect :—As for sometime the way to Mesopotamia 
has been closed on account of the war and political necessity, I have deemed it 
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advisable to let Indian Muslims know what the actual state of the land of the two 
rivers 18 like. ' 3 

I will start with my arrival in this city and then proceed to my subject. 
My humble self Nizamud Dowlah, son of Prince Abdullah Khan and a resident of 
Mesopotamia, arrived at Hyderabad on Saturday the Ist Ramazan. 

In a city which is the capital of a Muslim State and which contains a large 
number of Muhammadans it seems fitting to say something of ‘the condition of | 
Mesopotamia which is the holy land of Islam. The Government of the mighty 
British Empire has extended its benign authority over the people dwelling in 
the land between the two rivers. ‘hanks to the presence of that authority the 
people enjoy the fullest comfort and tranquility, in the shape of an abundance of 
gupplies, safety of the roads and commercial prosperity. In the short time that the 
country has been in the possession of Great Britain, the progress made has been 
in the state of a thousand to one while things are still further improving every 
day. Thanks tothe exertions of the officials, cultivation is being attended to 
every where. : 

The Railway runs to most parts of the country and very soon other places 
will be linked up. ‘T’he one 9 are beyond measure happy and contented. They 
now know that there are such words in the world as freedom and justice, and they 
certainly have no wish to be under any other Government than that of the 
English, but rather are they eagerly desirous of remaining under this power which 
means blessings and comfort for them. 

The English nation hus indeed freely given proof of its manhood and wealth 
for the welfare of the world, and this without in any way interfering with 
religion. It is well known that during the long period the British have been in 
India, there has been no attempt to interfere in religious matters. Their one aim 
has been to spread freedom, justice, honesty, and truth throughout the land. 
There are, however, some objectionable persons and sedition-mongers and enemies 
(of the Government) who are moving behind the scenes spreading pernicious ideas 
and false rumours, and who prompted by personal motives have succeeded in 
reducing the Amir of Afghanistan to violate treaties and attack this just Govern- 
ment. The outcome of this perfidy can only mean the destruction of lis people 
and eternal shame for himself. 

Alas! that at such a time, the Amir should have lost sight of the affection 
his father and grandfather entertained for Great Britain and for no cause what- 
ever, should have acted so unworthily! What I have said is sufficient for men of 
sense and wisdom. | | 


116. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 9th June, highly appreciates the distinction 
of knighthood conferred on the popular Justice 
The Hon’ble Justice Abdur Abdur Rahim Sahib and Zulfaqur Ali Khan on the ‘ 


Rehim. occasion of the King-Emperor’s birth-day. 


The Qaumi Report, of the 8th June, publishes the following in bold type 
Abies Balin on the front page :—The granting a knighthood to 
on the Hon’ble Fodies Abdur Rahim is a memorable 
event in the history of the community and a very interesting incident in the 
annals of British Rule. First of all the Government of India should be proud of 
this mark of Imperial favour, and next the whole of India should rejoice that a. 
long standing error has been rectified, a, bounden duty performed, and a long - 
deferred desire granted. The distinction does not really add to the personal 
dignity of Sir Abdur Rahim who is the standard bearer of real freedom, a loyal 
friend to truth, and a devoted servant to right but rather conforms to a custom of 
the Empire and the practice of the country. 

In congratulating the community we sympathise with those false, envious 
and sub-servient members of :it, and would liketo drop those lines in their ears: 
“‘ He, who would faee ‘troubles, must have the mind to do so. He who would 
bear the brunt of blows:must-have the heartto do 80.” 


117, The Jartdah-t-Rosgar, of the 10th June, in 


Janipau-1-Reaaan,. | 
Madras, 
9th June 1919. 
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‘Mr. Muhammad Ali end ® leader gives without any comment the causes 10m June i019. 


Mr. Shadkat Cali. Jeading up to the: imprisonment of Messrs. ‘Muham- 
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118. The Jaridah-t-Rozgar, of the 12th June, referring to the various conjectures 


ree e's . . published in the Evening News as to who w; 
on _— succeed Sir Charles Munro, the present pad ag 
in-Chief in India, and to the information contained in other English papers that 
Sir Douglas Haig will shortly be appointed in his place observes :-— Undoubtedly 
Sir Douglas Haig who so easily checked the terrible German onslaughts which 
made the famous German Generals admit his’ daring is a most suitable officer for 
the place. 
ror it is universally admitted that in the matter of audacity German 
Commanders are nothing compared to’ English Generals. If Sir Douglas Haig be 
appointed as Commander-in-Chief in India, it will be a fortunate thing for this 
country, but the fact is the public in England will prefer such a General holding 
some office at Home. Should this claim, however, be waived he is certain to be 
appointed Coummander-in-Chief here. Otherwise it is possible that Sir Ian Hamil- 


ton, who has taken a prominent part in the war in Europe and in Africa, may be 
selected for the post. ) 


ITI.—LEaIsLatTion. 


119. The Andhraprakasika, of the 7th June, gives in Telugu an account of the 


oe proceedings of the public meeting held in the 


Gokhale Hall to protest against the application of 
the Press Act and the resolutions passed thereat. 


120. Referring to the remark made in the Justce that the Nambudiri 
i Yogakshema Sabha had nothing to do with the 
‘a and the Rowlatt Rowlatt Act and therefore blundered in having 


passed a resolution about it, the Yogakshemam, of 
the 6th May, observes that there was nothing wrong at all in the Yogakshema 


Sabha pointing out that the new law that gave power to punish a person without 
trial was unjustifiable. 


121. A note in the Kerala Sanchari, of the 11th June, refers to the opinion of 
Mr. Norton on the Rowlatt t+ Norton as published in the New Jndia, that the 
Act. passing of the Rowlatt Bill was unnecessary, inexpe- 


ee dient, mischievous in that it subverts confidence in 
the British administration, etc., and observes, “ if an eminent English lawyer like 


Mr. Norton thinks so, how correct must be the Indian view on the subject.” 
IV.—Native States. 


122. The Nagrani Deepika, of the 10th June, as well as other Travancore 


apers report the extraordinary flood that occurred 

hianese mn Trovnnewe. in Travancore during the previous week and 
suggests the need for immediate relief measures being adopted by the Darbar in 
view of the great distress caused by the flood. . 


123. The leading article in the Malayali, of the 11th June, refutes the argu- 
Theendal in the Oochin State,  ™ents brought forward by the Samadar st of 31st 
ae ‘May in support of the latter’s opinion; that the 
action of the Cochin Diwan in allowing the free use of public roads to Pulayas 


was ill-advised and improper (vide page 899 of Report No. 23) and establishes that 
the Diwan’s action was just and lawful. 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE Crops AND THE CONDITION oF THE PEOPLE. 


124. In a leader under this heading, the Vartakamitran, of the 29th May, 
icidiiiaainaiht: sul dial makes the following observations among others :— 
ie. : ndian The present condition of India really gives room for 


_ anxiety. England, America and other countries 
are finding out new methods to derive the maximum benefit from the resources at 


their disposal and adopting them. But in India agriculture is in the same state 
in which it was a hundred or two hundred years back. The agriculturists of our 


_ country have no idea of increasing the yield by manuring the lands. The Indian 


agriculturist has not sufficient education and his expenses have been increasing 0? 
account of the daily rise in the prices of foodstuffs and several other causes. 
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is very necessary that means should be devised for reducing this expenditure and 
increasing the income. It is, of course, seen from statistics that the agricultural 
income has nearly doubled within the last decade, but this increase is not due to 
an increase in the produce. Considering the trade of India, she exports her raw 

roducts to foreign countries, which is tantamount to her sending away the 
fertility of her soil to foreign countries. Now let us see how we recoup this drain. 
Our manuring is very meagre and this is due to the poverty of the agriculturists, 
for which there are several causes, the chief of them being that sufficient money 
for improving the land is not available to him at a low rate of interest. He is in 
such a plight that, before the new crop is harvested, he has to pledge the antici- 
pated produce and borrow money at » high rate of interest. Further, the very 
small subdivisions of land make it impossible for improving it with the aid of 
machines or by some other power. Considering all these things, the first thing to 
be done is to devise means for supplying the agriculturists with funds. The help 
rendered by the banks in India is not sufficient, as: these are very few in number 
for‘ such a vast coun Hence it is necessary to start a sufficient number of 
banks. Itis also necessary that the Railways should be made to carry manure 
and other articles required for lands at low rates. Attempts should be made to 
prevent agriculturists from entering into forward contracts with merchants to 
supply the produce at low pricez on account of the want of funds for paying the 
kist or for other purposes. : 


125. The Swadesabhimani, of the 13th June and the Kantheerava, of the 17th 
ae June, complains of the existence of famine condi- 
Economic distress in South tions in the South Kanara district, as a result of the 
Kanara. high price of rice which, it is stated, is one and a 
half times the rate which’ prevailed even in the worst days last year when there 
was looting. The Kantheerava points out that the Mysore Government as a result 
of food control in their province stopped the export of nearly one and a half lakhs 
of muras of paddy which used to be received every year in South Kanara and ragi 
and other food grains too have failed to be received from Mysore: while at the 
same time, despite the prohibition of export of rice from South Kanara, it is 
rumoured that South Kanara rice is available in North Kanara, Malabar and Goa. 


SwpgswaBHimant, 
Mengalece, ” 
17th June 1919. 


The Swadesabhimani likewise refers to a rumour that large quantities of rice are ~ 


being taken outside the district across the Chandragiri. Both the papers urge 
that the distress among the poorer classes in the district 1s so great that the 
situation calls for speedy relief measures. 


ERRATA, 


Report No. 23. 
Page 860, paragraph 13, line 9, omit ‘those of,’ before ‘ expressed ’. 
5 9860 i. 15 ,, 6, omit ‘the’ before ‘ Reuter’. | 
ee a 12 ,, 31, substitute * Rajagopala’ for * Rajagapala ’. 
», 881, line 40, substitute ‘to’ for ‘with’. 


{lesned, the 25th June 1919.) 
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ENGLISH PAPERS, 


I.—Forgrten Pouitics. 


1. In an article under the heading ‘ American Bolshevism’, New India, of 

| the 26th June, writes :—‘‘ From the beginning, the 
Bolshevik movement has been as fully misrepre- 
sented as its enemies could manage to misrepresent 
it. . . So the world is ripe for Bolshevism. The term is supposed to indicate 
a political, intellectual movement of persons who think that wealth ought to be 
more evenly distributed than even the Socialists hold. . . But essentially it is 
a question of food and clothing, and a cry for rest by the labourer. . . For, 
reckless and visionary as the movement is for the most part, it is not the breeder 
of lasts and orgies that the super-bureaucrat (who is the other extreme) would 


Anarchy in America and 
Europe. - 


have us believe. Nor are even the Allied Governments deluded in the matter. 
They are fighting Russian Bolshevism ; because they have debts to collect from the 


nation, and Bolshevism is the negation of fiscal policies as known before the 
war. . . The repudiation of debts is against spiritual and, therefore, against 
social laws, and movements so opposed must fail. But that Bolshevism. should 
have a place in- American affairs is enough to show those who think deeply that 
Bolshevism, as described by its bitter opponents, is by no means the bloodthirsty, 
cruel lust which those who think they have most cause to hate it make it out to 
be. Such an attempt is foolish in the extreme, for the world knows no fury like 
a generation which has been deceived.” 


II.—Homse ADMINISTRATION. 


(&) General. 


2. The Wednesday Review, = the week ending 18th J -_ states:-—‘* ye are 

; reluctant to say anything in. depreciation of the 

Tho lotien Heteans SE. efforts of Mr. Montayu to Trott the administration 

of India in the light of his knowledge of, and his short acquaintance with, Indian 
conditions. But on a matter which so closely affects the well-being of over 300 
millions of people, it will be worse than unpatriotic not to expose the absurdities 
and misstatements in which Mr. Montagu indulged in moving the Second Reading 
of the Reform Bill. . . He pleaded for a Second Reading on the ground that 
there was much general agreement in India on the provisions of the Bill. That 
the assumption is entirely gratuitous may be seen from the circumstance that the 
Bill has just been published and that there can be no general agreement on its 
provisions, at any rate in India where nobody knew anything about the Bill till 
yesterday. Mr. Montagu claims that it took him two years of consideration to 


place a Bill before Parliament and therefore he has shown no undue haste in the 


matter. That contention will not bear a moment’s examination. . . The only 
exhortation to the House in which we can conscientiously join with Mr. Montagu 
is that the problem affected 315 millions of people, and so they must consider it 
with all the gravity and seriousness which it demanded of them. If they did, we 
have little doubt that the Reform Bill would merge out of Parliament in a greatly 
improved form so as to be in keeping with the realities of the Indian situation 
and not such as would plunge India into political chaos and undo the work of 
constructive British statesmanship for the past hundred years and more.” 


The Karnataka, of the 21st June, writes :—‘‘ Public opinion in British India 
is profoundly dissatisfied with the shabby shape which the much-vaunted Reform 
Scheme has at length’ assumed; and its only hope now is that the several 
deputations in England may be able.to induce Mr. Montagu to effect sume 
improvements. Mr. Montagu is all right.so far as his speeches are concerned ; 
and even in respect of his Bill, it might be that his intention is all that could be 
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desired and that the narrowing down of reforms in the Bill is only a piece of 


parliamentary strategy. But it is difficult for Indians to feel happy on such 


assurances, seeing, as they do, how things are going with Ireland for whose sake 
a Home Rule Act was placed on-the statute book years ago. ” 


The Nationalist, of the 22nd June, remarks :—‘‘ We.are really bewildered by 
the manner in which we are treated in regard to what must have been a matter 
for our own determination. The Reform Bill introduced into the Parliament ag 
long ago as the third week of May has just been published but subject to many 
provisions and clipped of all schedules. . . Whether the schedules, talked of in 
the Bill but not yet before us in this country, d provide any muscle or blood, it 
is not easy to say definitely. From the context however it looks as though these 
schedules may be merely iron cages into which this skeleton of an Act is put, so 
that it may safely lie therein without creating apparitions. . . What is before: 


us is suffivient evidence that the Billis no greater boon than any other boons 


hitherto received by India. . . We shall not hesitate to call all that is 
contemplated in the Bill before us Reform. It undoubtedly is. But one connota- 
tion we certainly cannot give it. It is no improvement over what has been. 
Whether it is a copy of what is or an uglier incarnation of it, we shall not at this. 
stage explain. . . We have only to cry ‘ Save us from Reform.’” 7 


~ 


VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Foreian Potitics. 


3. The DPesabhaktan, of the 17th June, writes:—The strikers in a certain 
place near Paris are reported to have compelled 
| passengers in the tram cars to get down and burnt 
+wo of the cars. This is the work of the labourers in western countries which are 
said to be advanced in civilization! 

The Jndia reports that at this time when attempts are being made to create 
union among the people in the several parts of the British Empire, certain South 
African soldiers chased:an innocent Indian in the Hyde Park and that the latter 
was, by chance, saved by the Police. The British citizens do not insult or detest 
the Indians in England. for the reason that they are not whites. But, as the 
whites in Africa have-a very low idea of. the Indians, they have ventured to 
behave brutishly, without considering even the time and place. There are no 
lions in England while they are found in Africa. Hence several of the whites in 
Africa perhaps hunt the Indians and oppress them imbibing the nature of 
lions ! 

The following find place in Narada’s notes in the Indian Emigrant of the 
19th June :—It is reported that the jail authorities 
have given the work of grinding corn to Mr. Kali- 
nath Roy. This work is a hard one, which I too had once the fortune of doing, 
having been punished for the same offence. I donot know what the case is in 
the Punjab jails. But in the Madras jails two prisoners standing opposite to each 
other should, at any cost, grind one bag of ragiinaday. This is not work for 
people of skarp brains and delicate physique. It is usually given to strong-bodied 
classes such as Kallars and Maravars. But what other work can be given to poli- 
tical offenders? Did not the Tamil world shudder at the jail authorities having 
without the least mercy or sympathy made a leader of the land drag an oil-press ? 
Apart from this, what is the offence that Mr. Kalinath Roy committed? How 
many papers write more forcibly than he did? If what he wrote is sedition, 
editors of the Indian papers should certainly unite together and practise Satya- 
graha. There is no other go. . There are manly persons even among those 
who, on account of the Rowlatt Law, resigned their seats in the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council. Rai Bahadur P. T. Shukul is one such, * When the public requested 
him to resume the seat, he replied that he could not condescend to do so as long 
as the Kowlatt Law was in existence. He has shown that he is not an inconstant 
person living, as he does, ina country where such are on the increase. . . 
What a name has Satyagraha made though its nature is pacific? The district 
officer of Surat interpreted Satyagrahi as one whois mentally and morally defective 
that is to say, 2 mad man, one who has no morals. In the case of Mr. Durgadoss, 
the Judge at Karachi stated that Satyagraha meant sedition. ‘The Martial Law 
Commission of the Punjab pronounced Mr. Gandhi, the leader of the Satyagraha 
movement, a conspirator. So the word Satyagrah:’ has come to mean a mad man, 
an immoral man, a seditionist and a conspirator. But when: Mr. Montagu, on 
whom devolves the responsibility of governing India, referred to Mr. Gandhi, he 
extolled him as a great Indian of the finest character and highest motives and as 
one who is not in the least self-interested and who deserves the gratitude of his 
country by his services. I bless Mr. Montagu for his having revealed the truth 
without following the inconsiderate words of these foolish judges. . It was 
stated that the people joined in crowds and shouted ‘ Victory to Martial Law.” 
I do not know whether they also danced to the accompaniment of music. / But it 
‘isnot known why the Government have now cancelled the same Martial Law 


which was acclaimed by the people so much. 
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4. Referring to the restrictions placed upon the right of the Indians to trade 


The Indians in South Africa. in South Africa, the Indian Emigrant, of the 19th 


June, observes:—Should our brethren in South 
Africa suffer hardships for ever? If our hardships are on the increase even in the 
countries under the British Empire, how can we expect happiness in other coun- 
tries? It is not known whether Mr. Montagu had in his mind, when he siated in 
his recent speech in the House of Commons that the Indians in South Africa were 
treated worse than in other countries, the fact that a law has been introduced in 
the South African Parliament, which is disparaging to the Indians and indicative 
of rancour and jealousy towards them. Envying the increase of trade and the 
success of the Indians in South Africa, these whites have attempted to see that the 
furmer have no place at all in the gu b In effect, the whites in South Africa 
say that the Indians should enter the colony only for making a living by working 
as coolies and that they will not be permitted either to trade or to acquire landed 
property. Even the many whites, who were hitherto pretending to have 
sympathy for the Indians, have now forsaken them. Did not some responsible 
authorities in England state that India has acquired a status equal to the English 
Colonies by securing a seat in the League of Nations? If this is the nature of 
equality, will not India too learn how the whites of South Africa should be treated? © 
But as we have no Swaraj to maintain our honour, the duty of protecting us 
devolves on His Majesty the King Emperor and the British Parliament. When 
the whites of South Africa started a mad agitation like this once before, Lord 
Hardinge, the then Viceroy, championed the cause of the Indians. We request 
Lord Chelemsford to be up similarly now and perform his duty. 

The Druvidan, of the 19th June, refers to the same subject and expressing 
its regret at the condition of the Indians in South Africa not having yet improved, 
observes :—These hardhearted and rude whites in South Africa are always 
afflicting the Indians there. The excellent principle that all people in the British 
Empire should have equality is not followed in the colony and the Indians there 
are being repressed without freedom or justice. It is a mistake that the British 
authorities are not trying to teach the whites there the noble brotherly feeling of 


the British Empire. It will not do for the British Government to keep quiet at 
this juncture. 


d. Adverting to the request of the mprreminG rss of the at hr — 

: Airica who wish to make South Africa independent 

wae Aen setae of the British Government, not having been seneer 
by the Prime Minister on the ground that as both British and Dutch territories are 
interspersed in South Africa, nothing could be done without the consent of both, 
and the assurance given by him that South Africa wil! have a prominent place in 
the League of Nations, the Indian Emigrant, of the 19th June, remarks :—Is it not 
strange on the part of South Africa, which already possesses all privileges and is 
free to illtreat the Indians and other coloured races as it likes, to demand a greater 
independence? What opinion will the Government of India who deem to be 
seditious the efforts and lectures of our leaders demanding Home Rule under the 


British Empire, have about the efforts of the party in South Africa who are for 
cutting off the British connexion altogether ? 


6. Referring to the prayer of the Indians in the Fiji Islands that the lene 
. should be tacked on to India in the contempla 

oe oe reconstitution of the British Empire, the Dravidaa, 
of the 20th June, writes:—Seeing that both the Europeans and the Indians are 
only settlers in these Islands and that the natives of the soil are also living there, 
it is the opinion of these natives that should first be considered in determining the 
future of the Fiji Islands and then only should come the opinion of the Indians 
who are in the majority there. It may be true that the whites there are more 
influential than the Indians. Nevertheless, it is the opinion of the majority that 
should be taken in all political matters in these days Be responsible government 
18 conducted In accordance with such opinion. One special feature of the 

representation made by the Indians in the Fiji Islands is that in case it is decide 
to tack them on to either Australia or New Zealand, the Indians would prefer to 
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be linked with New Zealand, in which case they press for communal representa- 
tion for them in the new government. This claim is made by the Indians in Fiji 
only in view of the necessary causes arising from the present condition. It is 
only by such a representation that any particular class can protect itself and its 
interests. We fcel sure that the Secretary of State for the Colonies will not 
ignore this request of the Indians in the Fiji Islands, because some weak argu- 
ments have been advanced against communal representation in the Montford 
report. 


7. Referring to the reports circulated by the Amir in Afghanistan that 
The Afghan wer, India is scething with rebellion and that Indians are 
ready to help him against the British Government, 
_ the Desabhimant, of the 14th May, observes in the course of its leader:—. -. . 
Such absurdities can never happen. It is certain beyond all doubt that both the 
Indians and the Muhammadans are for having the British Government in their 
country. Itisidle to fancy that Indians will ever turn out disloyal. There is 
not the least doubt that all the people are ready to co-operate with the Gevern- 
ment as desired by His Excellency the Viceroy in preventing the circulation of 
such unfounded rumours. . . All Indians should condemn the assertion of the 
Amir that India is in a state of revolution and be prepared to co-operate with the 
Government to the best of their ability. 


In concluding fan farticle in English under the heading ‘ Afghanistan’, 
The Afch the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 2lst June writes :— 
a ‘¢ lf what the Ameer had stated is true, he had no 
desire to break the alliance with the British Government. Ths war was a war of 
self-defence and not one of offence. If this is the spirit of the Afghan people, it 
is highly commendable, All is well that ends well!” ~ 


8. The Axdhraprakasika, of the 14th June, refers to the peace terms and 
remarks :—An examination of the views of the 
Germans in regard to the peace terms makes us 
infer that there may bea revival of the war. Mr. Asquith has stated that it is 
unfair to impose such terms on, the Germans wlio have not been defeated. 
Mr. Asquith’s opinion will certainly appear strange to the world. ‘ We think he 
has been sleeping during the time of the war. The terms imposed by tlie Peace 
Conference on the Germans have not only been dictated by righteousness but. 
they are also-characterised by kindness. If permanent peace is to be established 
in the world, the present peace terms are the best remedy to put down the pride 
of the German monsters. Even now the Germans do not seem to regret their 
horrible deeds. They will surely reap the results of.their evil intentions. 


9. The Qzumi Report, of the 21st June, writes:—The fate of Egypt is 
making a somersalt, but it cannot yet be said that 
the acrobatic feat is complete. Egyptian independ- 
ence is an historical fact and even during Turkish suzerainty this status could 
not be destroyed. During the war the land of the Pharoahs has so changed its 
complexion that not even the trace of the real Khedive can be found. It is, 
however, somewhat satisfactory that in the time of peace, the voice of its demands 
is raised. The Association called the Egyptian Association in England is 
endeavouring to gbtain Home Rule for Egypt, though the demand, from a purely 
Islamic point of view, is objectionable; because this land of Hgypt was an 
integral part of the Islamic Empire and from the time of the Khalifa Fartk-i- 
Azam (Omar) tliis country was the seat of the Khalifate. But the revolutions ‘of 
time wherever they have changed principles and traditions they have at the 
same time altered the shape of desires and hopes. In these circumstances if 
Egypt gets something, it will be lucky. The Association above referred to has 
published in the Manchester Guardian statement of Egyptian demands portion of 
which is given below:—‘ There are two and only two ways of solving the 
Egyptian problem. The first,is that the British Government should direct its 
attention towards thie material. and moral well-being of the people and duiy 
observe the promises, made to them, Egypt should be handed over to Egyptians. 
British monarchists cannot dispose of the matter by saying that Egypt is not yet 
fit for self-government. Certain other countries, which in the matter of civiliza- 
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tion, history, and material resources, are far below and moreover have not hag 
the advantage of thirty years’ training under England, haye already become or wil} 
soon become independent. It certainly cannot be said that the Egyptian claim 
is less than that of the Hedjaz Armenia, Palestine or Syria Cuba or «tho 
Philippines. | 

Egypt is ready to give the required-guarantee for safeguarding European 
rights. Besides it can give whatever status is required to support British claims 
in the Suez Canal which is the real centre of England’s relations. 

The second way is for the British Government to shut its eyes to facts with 
reference to the state of Egypt and invent for the consumption of Europe all sortg 
of pretexts to show that Egypt is not yet ready for independence. The British 
Government cannot argue that its presence in Egypt is beneficial to the Egyp- 
tians ; because every class of people dislikes it. 

Give an opportunity to the nation to express its opinion on the British 
suzerainty established over them by force of arms and the violation of all sacred 
promises and then our position will be fully proved. | 

The Qaumi Revort says:—These arguments are really cogent and we are 
sure that Lurd Curzon, who has recently inculcated a fresh lesson of his logic ip 
the House of Commons, will apologise and rectify his mistake. In this revolu- 
tionary age’ when obscure and insignificant nations are coming to life and are 
raising the standard of Home’Rule, Egypt’s helplessness and silence are not onl 
painful but admonitive. We believe that British statesmen will not permit any 
more procrastination. | | 


lIl.—Homs ADMINISTRATION. 


(d) Education. 


10. The Desabhakian, of the 17th June, expresses its regret at a resolution 
brought forward in the Senate of the Calcutta 
_ University to the effect that the examination fees 
should be raised, having been passed without opposition and adds:—If the 
University wants money, can it not get it'in other ways than by oppressing the 
students? While the cost of education is being reduced every day in western 
countries, the methods adopted by the Universities in India are topsy-turvy. 


11. Referring to the inquiry held by the Calcutta University Commission 
_ presided over by Doctor Sadler, the Andhrapairika, 
The Calcutta University of the 24th June, writes:—. . . Why should 
Comanies}on. there be so much delay in publishing the report of 
this Commission. . . It is understood that the Commission has made very 
liberal recommendations such as having a majority of non-official members in the 
syndicate with a non-official president, and entrusting to them contrcl over all 
branches of education. It may be hoped from these proposals that the Commission 
has recommended the transfer of the Educational department to the control of the 
people. The Government are requested to publish soon a report which will be-so 
encouraging to Indians. 
12. A correspondent writing in the Margadursi, of the 13th June, invites the 
attention of the Educational authorities to the fact 
Stipends of elementary grade thatthe stipend of Rs. 8-8-0, allowed to students 
hegenere aoder Srernng: under training in the elementary grade lower, 18 
quite inadequate to meet present needs. 


13. The Qaumi Report, of the 18th June, ina leader on this subject, writes :— 
During His Excellency Lord Willingdon’s regimé 
many excellent schemes in a state of suspended 
animation may be revived. First and foremost of all, the hopes of female and 
male education are at present moving the hearts of the community. We may in 
this connexion represent the matter to His Excellency and request him to kindly 
turn his uttention to the Hobart school and the Madrasa-i-Azam. It has | 


The cost of education. 


Male and female education. 


been the desire of the community that these two institutions should be plac 


under the supervision of a national board, but the former regimés gave the subject 
no consideration, and it was during Lord Pentland’s administration, that with the 
utmost difficulty a Muhammadan lady was appointed as Headmistress of the 
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Hobart school. .The community gladly accepted this favov but it now realizes 


that such an arrangement is little better than a beautifuj toy ; for, simultaneously 
with the appointment of a Muhammadan Headmistress, a non-Muslim. superin- 
tendent was pars over her and all the powers, which the Headmistress previously. 
exercised and which Headmistresses of other schools stil] possess, were withdrawn 
from her and she was made responsible for tuition only. The regrettable and 
amazing feature of this arrangement is that the non-Muslim superintendent is not 
even @ Knropean in whom we might at least expect to find high ideals and lofty 
aspirations. ig ee | 

The community is anxious to learn as to whose influence either that the 
Muhammadan Headmistress, or the non-Muslim superintendent will be brought 
to bear upon the girls, whose example they will follow and whose orders they 
should obey. cy | 

Our girls chiefly require religious and moral training, domestic economy, 
art and industry which are conspicuous by their absence in that institution. 
~—— instances can be cited of the superficial character of education imparted 
to them. ° 

We consider tliat unless the Muhammadan Headmistress -is vested with full 
powers, and has an opportunity of bringing her personal influence to bear on 
teaching and training, no progress can be made in female education. Itisa 
serious mistake to judge Muhammadan Zenana schools from the standpoint of 
Hindu or Christian institutions and it is this mistake that has all along stood in 
the way of our girls’ success. Has any girl, educated at the Hobart school, 
attained distinction in literature or as a writer? Has any Madrasi girl hitherto 
been able to compete with Northern Indian girls? We pause for a reply from 
the educational authorities. 

Neither is the condition of the Madrasa satisfactory. If any one should 
desire to puint out the difference between the old and the new Madrasa-i-Azam, it 
will simply be that the new institution stands ona grand thoroughfare like Mount 
Road. ‘lhe desire of the community for a long time had been this. If it cannot 
be made a national institution, it should at least be placed under a Muhammadan 
Headmaster. At present there are many capable Muhammadan officers in the 
Educational Department who possess high qualifications and have discharged 
their pedagogic duties satisfactorily. ; 

The vacancy still exists. From the beginning we have submitted the national 
demand on the subject: At present there is a rumour that a non-Muhammadan 
and a non-European is going to be appointed. If this is true, the community will 
not be in the least satistied with it. {t will be neither popular nor profitable. 

We are sure that such a thing will not take place during His Excellency Lord 
Willingdon’s term of office. The community does not wish that the appointment 
should permanently be reserved for Muhammadans, but we do desire that a 


Muhammadan may be given a chance to show whether he can succeed in doing ~ 


the work performed by a European for the last seventeen years. 
(e) Local and M unicipal, 


14. The Andhraprakasika, of the 14th June, refers to the report of the Committee 
appointed to suggest the means of improving local 
self-government and says :—It is difficult to under- 
stand whv, when the amendment of the Local Boards Act is under the consideration 
of the Government, opportunity should not be afforded to do away with ‘the 
unnecessary provisions contained in the Act. . It cannot be said that persons 
elected as presidents of taluk boards’and as chairmen of municipalities are all 
incompetent to discharge the duties attached to their officés. That may be true 


Local self-government. 


‘to some extent in the case of old men, but even among them there are persons 


who manage their affairs very ably. ‘Tle Goyernment should, however, consider 
this also. ) | 

15. Referring to the strike of sweepers. and scavengers in the municipality 

_of Mangalore, the Swadesabhimani, of the 20th June, 

writes :—The scavengers and sweepers have gone 

on strike and the cause of it is not far to seek. The 


— The scavengers’ strike in the 
Mangalore municipality. 
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tion to the steady rise in the market | eal 
matter. Somehow it would have been possible to make both ends meet. But 


the employers will not loosen their purse strings while the prices have 
aed a y In these circumstances what should the scavengers and Sense ‘ : 


do who earn only Rs. 8 or 10a month? On this ground they have represented 
to the authorities that either their pay should be raised to Rs. 14 or they should 
be given a moora of rice and Rs.5 in cash. Whether the financial condition of 
our municipality is such as to grant this request is a different matter; but under 
the present circumstances it appears proper that they should be given a moora of 
rice and at least Rs. 3 in Is it reasonable to ask them to quietly accept 
| Rs. 9, a rate which was ffxed when rice was sold at’ Ra. 5 or 6 a moora and come 
i for work when a moora of rice is sold at Rs. 10? 
4 We understand that these strikers have been threatened that if they did not 
7 resume work scavengers would be brought from Madras to take their place. If 
7 this be true we are indeed sorry for this haughtiness! It is prudent to settle t| 


P \E with the strikers amicably by making a sympathetic enquiry as to why they have 
— Cl struck work, what the present conditions are and whether their demands are 
ie reasonable. 

(j) Salt and Abkari. 
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DrssngsEris, 16. Remarking that numerous are the evils resulting from the drinking habit f 
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Madras, oy° ° ° 
23rd June 1919. . revailing in the world which cannot be removed 
——— sales the habit is done away with, and that the 
westerns, who were immersed in this habit, have begun to give it up, the Desa- 
 bhakian, of the 23rd June, says:—It is regrettable that the Government of 
England which is said to be highly siaiitenl hon not got rid of the drinking 
habit there. Even in our meses where drinking is considered to be one of the 
five heinous sins, it has incre beyond bounds within the last few years as a 
result of the western civilization. The efforts made by our representatives in the 
! Legislative Council to reduce the consumption of liquor have not been of any 
ia avail. It is not that the authorities are not inclined todo so, but they are not 
: able to do it as they are not inclined to lose the large income they make out of it 
every year. The result is the number of drunkards in the country increases and 
poor families suffer: With a view to reduce the consumption of liquor the Gov- 
ernment have increased the duty on it, reduced the number of liquor shops as also 
the time during which it can be sold, But these steps have nct reduced either 
the consumption of liquor or the number of drunkards, while the income of the 
:| ) ia Government under. this head has been increasing day by day. So, it is useless 
li for the authorities to say that they are trying to reduce the consumption of liquor. 
¥ | ‘he wise will always try to do away with an evil and not mitigate it. No Just 
4 
| 


on a 4 £=xfee! Gal 


Government which attaches primary importance to the interests of the people 
should care much for its revenue from drink which is the root cause of innume- 
rable miseries in the world. A government which is not prepared to lose this 
revenue will not be deemed to have done its duty. In this connexion, a commu- 
nication to the Indians from a Governor of one of the States in America that 1t 
put an end to the consumption of liquor thirty years back and is now enjoying all 
: the benefits that result from such abolition, and that the Indians also should soon 
¥ get rid of this evil habit, is worthy of attention on the part of our authorities and 


pular leaders. Reforms are now to be introduced in India. How grand will 
it be if the firet fruit of these reforms is the abolition of drink ? 


(k) General. 


ae 17. Referring to an interview of Mrs. Besant with Reuter in England in the 
ee Sue, Benent om Toile course of which she ia reported to have stated among 


i. other things that the anarchists in India are recelv- 
ing large pecuniary support from Germany and that India cannot expect complete 
self-government until she becomes capable of defending herself, which will take 
about forty years, the Desabhakian, of the 16th June, observes :—These statements 


. 
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of Mrs. Besant make us doubt. whether Mrs. Besant of India has turned out 
Mrs. Besant of England. There is no room to believe that one who has made 
such statements will work with Mr. Tilak. Perhaps she has, on her landing in 
England, forgetten her having stated in her condemnation of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford scheme of reforms that it should be wholly rejected. She says that 
her party wish for self-government under the British rule and that they adopt 
constitutional means to get it. . These words of hers indicate that there are other 
parties who want seli-government independent of the British rule and who ca 

on an unconstitutional agitation therefor. If so, Mrs. Besant herself should state 
who these parties are and what has been done by them hitherto. Our enemies 
used to say that an anarchical: party exists in India and probably Mrs. Besant 
believes their words. Our heart breaks to think of her having stated that the 
anarchists in India have the support of German money to a large extent. Why: 
did she not make mention of this when she was in India? When such a state- 
ment was made by the Anglo-Indian papers such as the Mail, she was condemning 
itin Mew India. It is, therefore, surprising that she has ventured to support 
the statements of the Mail now. Such a ststement coming from one who was 


revered as a leader by the Indians will cause a vain suspicion among the bureau-. 


crats. For aught we know there do not appear to be any anarchists in India. If 
such exist, we too will: help the Government to put Som, down. At this time 
when the Government have; imagining the existence of anarchism in India, 
passed the Rowlatt ‘Law, the statement of Mrs. Besant will tend only to feed the 
flame. We donot see why Mrs. Besant, who urged that India should secure 
self-government within ten years is now prepared to extend the time limit to 
forty years. Mother Bharata! We pity yourcondition. Neither the bureaucrats 
nor many among the Anglo-Indians have understood the truth about you., A few 
might have doné it. Even a lady, who was working in your interests, has not 
realised your real condition. What can we do? | 


18. The Desabhaktan, of the 16th June, writes :—It appears that the Govern- 
ment of England will, if the Parliament accords the 

1 Agrioultare in England and pyecessary sanction, spend about three crores of 
ae. rupees in the next five years on agricultural. 
research and education. Comparing this amount which the Government of 
England containing a population of about four crores, intend to spend upon agri- 
culture with the amount which the Government of India containing a population 


DxusaBHakTAay, 
Madras, 
16th June 1919, . 


of about 28 crores are spending every year on the same item, it will be clear how — 


small is the expenditure incurred by our Government in this matter. 

It'is to be noted that, while there are about twelve Agricultural Colleges in 
England and Wales, and some more are to be started soon, though these two put 
together are smaller in extent than the Madras Presidency, there is only one 
Agricultural College in this Presidency and even that does not work well. 


19, Adverting to the speech of Mr. Montagu on the second reading of the 
indian Reforms Bill in the Paliament, the Desa- 
Mr. Montagu and the reforms. }3443n of the 16th June, remarks:—Though his 


reference to the mischievous views of the Sydenham party and the tendency of 


DgsaBnakrag, 
Madras, : 
16th June 1919. 


the bureaucrats will give satisfaction to all, his statement that he intends giving _ 


certain powers of control to the Provincial Legislative Councils but none to the 
Imperial Legislative Council will come as a great disappointment on both the 


moderates and the nationalists. If the Legislative Councils have no voice in the 


Provincial and Imperial Governments, of what avail to the Indians will be the 

reforms that are to be granted? If reforms are not introduced in both the Gov- 

ernments, there. is no room to believe that we will acquire a Government truly 
responsible to the people. oe 3 | 

20. Appreciating the conduct of Pandit Shukul in having declined to stand 

; as a candidate for membership in the Imperial 

Pandit Shukul. Legislative Council again, the Desabhaktan, of the 

16th June, observes that, though Pandit Malaviya yielded to the wishes. of the 

peoplé and consented to be re-elected to the Imperial Legislative Council, it 18 

not proper for popular representatives who have resigned their seats, to attach a 

value to them again, until the causes for their resignation have disappeared, and 


4 
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that it is not compatible either with the self-respeet of the Indians or with 7 


MwApmsaMITRAR 
Madras, 
16th June 1919. 


ae 


oo 
81st June 1919. 


DesaBuaxktay, 


Madras, 
17th June 1919. 


public good of the country. 


i 


21. Referring to the Viceroy ares ae to grant the request of the 
st “e : ‘ Hon’ble Mr. Motilal Neru to postpone the execyt; 
The condition in the Punjab. —_¢ the sentence of death sane ogainet his clients, | 
Mr. Ratnachand and Mr. Bukka, pending an appeal to be made to the Privy 
Council, and to the remark of the Amrita Bazeur Patrika that the Vicerov “a 
assumed a very great responsrbility in this matter, the Swadesamitran, of the 16th 
June; hopes that the Government of India and the Viceroy will deeply consider 
about the fact that, if perchance the Privy Council could alter the decision of tj 
Martial Law Commission, sufficient time should be allowed for it. ° 


The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 21st June, writes:—Mr. Montagu an. 

; nounced that a committee would be appointed to 
enquire into the real causes of the disturbances ip 
the Punjab. No committee has as yet been appointed. Who is to. appoint the 
members of this committee? Is it Mr. Montagu, or His Excellency the Viceroy, 
or, is the Government of India to appoint those whom the Punjab Government 
has recommended ? The Jndian papers are maintaining silence in the expectation 
that due enquiries will be made into the matter. | 

The composition of the committee is raising numerbdus surmises. Will the 
Anglo-Indians who are partial towards the British Government be appointed? If 
so, the result of their enquiry can be recorded beforehand. It is quite essential 
that such a committee should be composed of impartial Englishmen along with 
eminent Indians such as Sir Sankaran Nayar, Sir. P. Sivaswami Ayyar, Messrs. 
Hassan Imam, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Mabatma Gandhi. 

Whoever the members may be, the pa tf should be conducted as expedi- 
tiously as possible and the real causes published. If the Government servants 
blundered and caused the riots, they should be punished severely in proportion to 
the charge against them. If the people are to blame, they too should be meted 
out the punishment they deserve. Further, all punishments should be tempered 
with mercy. It is the clemency that was shown in 1858 that brought the 
situation so rapidly under control and enhanced the glory of the British justice. 
Now, too, Mr. Kalinath Roy and other pitriots should be released and martial 
law withdrawn. Unless this is done, we may confidently affirm, peace can never 
be restored in the Punjab. : 

The same paper in its news column observes:—Barrister Hassan Imam has 
proceeded to Lahore to defend Harkishan Lal and others. The administration of 


Disturbances in the Punjab. 


the Punjab has created discontent among a large section of the people. An. 


impression is gaining ground everywhere that the British authorities do not act 
up to the British traditions. This will by no means add to the glory of the 
empire. 
‘22. Referring to the "— of His Excellency Lord Willingo : the 
se . iruppur cattle show laying stress upon the lucra- 
Heseding eottes. tive ao wi of the spelauaes of ~ahttt Senatiar and 
the efforts made by his government to increase the number of cattle the Desa 
bhaktan, of the 17th June, observes:—In this connexion we have to apprise the 
Governor of the fact that the steps taken by the Veterinary department to prevent 
the death of cattle from diseases such ‘as rinderpest are not satisfactory, and that 
it is necessary to reorganise this department on modern lines. Then again the 
export of fat cattle to foreign countries should be put a stop to. Brokers purchase 
good cattle from the agriculturists for high prices and send them away to foreign 
countries. Lord Willingdon should consider that, if their work is not stopped; 
efforts to improve cattle will prove futile. Further, the cows are also deteriorating 
ini our country. On account of the decrease in‘ their number the difficulty ™ 
obtaining milk, ghee, etc., is daily increasing and we have to rely upon tke tinned 
milk from other countries, which is the cause of the horrible death-rate among 
children in this country for the last few years. Lord Willingdon should attend to 
this grievance also. Lastly, though there are sufficient grazing grounds for cattle, 
they suffer on account of the restrictions of the Forest department. No pure 
water is available for them to drink. They drink impure water and contract 
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several diseases. T'he lot of the agriculturists in rural tracts, who own cattle, is a 
hard one. ‘The Government should come forward to remove these defects. We 


expect that in Lord Willingdon’s administration, the condition of the avriculturists, 
agriculture end cattle will improve. 


28. Referring to the desire expressed by His Excellency Lord Willingdon —— 


The Governor's tour. expenditure to give him a grand reception durin 


his tour, the Desabhakian, of the 18th June, writes:—It is the object of Lo 
Willingdon that, in view of the famine conditions prevailing on account of the 
rise in the prices of foodstuffs and other causes, no unnecessary expenditure should 
be incurred on his account, and this is praiseworthy indeed. The popular leaders _ 
and the officials in the mufassal should work having this in their mind. However, 
rich men who wish to spend money in according a grand welcome to the represen- 
tative of the Emperor may spend that sum in feeding the poor on the occasion. 
It appears again that Their Excellencies make their own arrangements for their 
stay in the places visited by them. ‘This is also a very laudable act. We trust 
that the district and taluk authorities and others, who, while touring through 
villages, are a burden upon the village officergand people, will follow the example 
of their master, Lord Willingdon. : 


that the people should not incur unnecessary 18th June 1919 


The Desabhaktan, of the 20th June, writes:—IJt is now evident that ™ssmxms. 
Lord Willingdon. Lord Willingdon unlike Lord Pentland, has come 20th Jane 1919. 


down to govern our province sincerely. As he 
resorted to repressive measures within a few days of his arrival, we doubted his 
tendency. But now we are glad that, that doubt is being gradually dispelled. It 
appears that His Excellency stayed in his railway saloon when he went to Bellary 
and that he was freely accessible to all, and he seems to have also issued instruc- 
tions to the authorities in the places he visits not to arrange for any public 
decorations, etc , in view of such visits. If he should follow this practice for ever 
in his administration, it is certain that he will become deserving of the gratitude 
of the people of this province. We would in this connexion offer a suggestion to 
His Excellency. He should, whenever he makes a tour, visit tncoguito the 
villages in the vicinity of the place of visit, observe the condition of the people 
there and do the needful. ‘I'hen he will realise how far the statements made by 
the burcaucrats till now, that the villagers are happy and have no grievances 
whatever, that they do not like responsible government, and that the sanitation 
of the villages is satisfactory are true. We need not say that, if at this time the 
authorities should conduct the administration with sympathy for the people, the 
affinity and co-operation between the rulers and the ruled will increase. We 
request Lord Willingdon to understand that unrest and discontent take root in 
the country only on account of the actions of some of the subordinate officials such 
as the Collector, the Deputy Collector and the Tahsildar and to apply his broad 
_ British views. Lord Pentland conducted the administration acting on the advice 
of petty officials and immersed this Presidency in a sea of discontent. We trust 
that Lord Willingdon, unlike Lord Pentland, will govern this Presidency with 
sympathy and make the people thereof contented. 


The Lokopakari, of the 23rd June, also refers to the instructions issued ‘Loxoraxams, 


Lord Willingdon. demonstrations during his tours and observes :—It 
will be very beneficial if the other officials also follow this course in their tours. 
At present the, people in the villages are put to much hardship and loss in the 
matter of making supplies to the officials during their tour. We hope these 
difficulties will disappear hereafter. dips 


by Lord Willingdon that there should be no public asra gaan to19. 


The Andhraprakasika, of the 14th June, refers to the fact that His Auenngreumene, | 


Excellency.the Governor of Madras gives audience 
| | to anybody who wishes to see him and remarks :— 

We are at a loss to know of what good these audiences are when we are not 
informed of at least the gist of the conversation between His Excellency and his 
visitors. Again His Excellency will not be able to know anything in Madras if he 
goes about the city in a motor-car. If he should inspect the city with the 


His Excellency the Governor. 


Madras, 
14th June 1919, 
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Commissioners, the latter will -be able to show him the filthy slums of the city. 


The Municipal Commissioners know best the defects of the several divisions 
We hope that His Excellency will do as indicated above if in future he wishes to. 
go about the city. 


The Qaumi Report, of the 17th June, referring to His Excellency’s reply 
Lord Willingdon’ th to the Municipal address at Tirupur stating that 
mangeon seympe?° the municipal tax-payers of the province need not 

spend any sum in making arrangements for receiving him when he goes on tour, 
etc., writes :—It is certainly fitting that a Governor, who is the representative of 
His Majesty the King, should not burden poor people. We hope that tke official 


_ authorities and flattering princes will profit by this manly lesson. 


KierwaPaTRixa, 


ist June 1919. 
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Loxoraxaxl, 
93rd June 1919. 


DesvaBaNDuv, 
Masulipatam, 
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The Kistnapairika, of the 2lst June, says :—It is due to some great merit 

in Lord Willingdon that he has been shown the 
His Excelleney the Governor ynysual honour of being made the Governor of 
of Madras. Madras after he had been Governor of another 
province for the full term of five years. But we were rather perplexed to find 
that as soon ‘as he took charge of the Government a campaign has been started 
against newspapers in this Presidancy. From the speech that he delivered at 
the Madras Corporation, however, it is to be surmised that he is not personally 
responsible for it. It is very praiseworthy on his part that he returns from 
the hills before the close of summer. He has notified beforehand that the people 
need not spend any money to honour him in his tour. It appears that nobody’s 
recommendation is necessary to get an audience with him. We hope that His 
Excellency will visit not only towns but villages also. 


, 24. The Desabhakian, of po 19th on. writes :— The Covesnmant are not 
et taking adequate steps to get rid of the poverty of 
ES SERESNS. India. The sri int of the Taba 
Commission have not yet been given effect to. In his recent speech in the 
Parliament, Mr. Montagu stated that the poverty of the Indians should be removed 
by developing the industries. We do not know when, after all, the Government 
will concert measures conducive to such development in India. Apart from this, 
the Anglo-Indian capitalists are starting many companies for exporting the 
agricultural and mineral products of India to foreign countries. We doubt 
whether our leaders have realised that, in a few years, the industrial condition of 
India will be caught in the hands of the Anglo-Indians. 


The Lokopakari, of the 23rd June, writes:—The Secretary of State says 
that the poverty of India can be removed only by 
industrial advancement. But uothing seems to be 
done by either the people or the Government in 
India to secure this advancement. Foreign capitalists are establishing big 
companies in India and making enormous profits by exporting the raw products 
of India. It is only the Government that can prevent this export. Will they 
give up their indifference in this matter and establish such industrial facilities at 


least hereafter as will make it possible for the raw products of this country being 
utilized here alone. 


In its leader under this heading, the Deenabandhu, of the 15th June, 
writes :—At a time when all the western countries 
were nameless, ignorant of industries and in every 
way unworthy of respect, our India was the fountain of wealth, intelligence and 
artistic skill and was the crest jewel of all countries. Knowing that India was 
rolling in wealth and that she was famous for her exports, the Western Commer- 
cial Companies came to this country. But now that condition is gone. All arts 
and industries have died, and commerce has decreased. The country has become 
subject to poverty, dejection and famine. There are two main reasons for 
this state of affairs; namely (1) the people do not utilise even the money still 
remaining in the country for the encouragement of such objects as will promote 
national prosperity, (2) the Government instead of affording facilities for the 
progress of indigenous industries, keeps in view the progress of English commerce 
and utilises the natural resources of our country for the benefit of foreign: 


The industrial advancement 


of India. 


The condition of our industries. 
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countries. . . Writing on the wretched condition of the country. a poet ha 

observed : “‘O Mother, in a country renowned for its wealth, only ie ou of — 
hundred people have food to eat thrice‘a day. . . India has lost her arts, her 
industries and her wealtl Her people are impoverished and are constantly 
preyed upon by famine.” . . . May the Government, therefore, give up 
their past indifference, and ‘by establishing and encouraging industrial concerns, 
enable India ere long not only to produce articles required for her own use, but 
also to supply them to foreign countries, so that whatever wars and troubles 
hapren in future the necessary articles may be obtained in this country only and 
there may be no unrest in the country ! 


20. Remarking that news is being received every day of the demand of 
2. security or the forfeiture of the same in the case of 
TED SY OE EVN some fodlan paper or other, the Desabhaktan, of the 
19th June, observes :—This state of affairs should be changed without delay. 
The Indian papers had liberty in the time of Queen Victoria, so that the 
authorities were easily understanding the grievances and needs of the people. 
Therefore it was that there was then an increasing affinity and co-operation 
between the rulers and the ruled. As the. authorities now gag and cause trouble 
to the Indian papers, they have not the means of ascertaining the true condition 
of the people. We need not say that itis only the Indian and not the Anglo- 
Indian, papers that will give expression of the grievances and needs of the people. 
For laying a strong foundation for the British Government and for requesting the 


DesaBwaxkTan, 
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authorities to discharge their duties properly towards the people, it is essential - 


that the Indian Press should be given liberty. It is not known when the 
authorities will realise this ? 


26. Referring to the scheme of Reforms proposed by Lord Willingdon of 

ie which Mr. Montagu made mention in his speech in 

Lord Willingdon and the the House of Commons, the Swadesamitran, of the 
Reforms. 16th June, quotes the provisions of this scheme and 
observes :— According to this scheme, there will not exist in the Government, the 
diarchy of the Executive Council and the ministers. The influence of the bureau- 
cratic Civilians cannot prevail. ‘There being only one Government, they will be 
responsible for the administration of all departments and there will be no scope 
for them to spend large sums of money over certain departments and starve others: 
As the budget will have to be accepted by the Legislative Council, and the 
Executive government will, therefore, have to seek its favour, that Government 
will have to conduct the administration in a way acceptable to the Legislative 
Council. ‘ When the budget is controlled by the Legislative Council it will have 
all kinds of power. ‘But to say that the power of altering the decision of this 
Council should be given to the Governor, is like taking back with the left 


hand what was given by the right hand. According to the Montagu-Chelmsford — 


scheme, the Governor has the power only to see that the Legislative Council does 
not cut down the sums required for the departments under the control of the 
Executive Council. But according to Lord Willingdon’s scheme, the Governor 
will have the power of finally fixing the expenditure of all departments. Hence, 
the power which the Legislative Council acquires from the provision that it should 
approve the budget will only be nominal. And again, the power given to the 
Governor of altering the decision of the Legislative Council regarding any item 
whatsoever, may take away all the powers from the said council. If this defect, 
pointed out by Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla is removed, Lord Willingdon’s scheme is 
one to be preferred. A letter of the Government of Bombay written after the 
departure of Lord Willingdon contaius a suggestion as to how this defect can be 
removed. They say that certain subjects, namely, the maintenance of peace and 
order, administration of law and justice, political questions, big seaports and 
the Imperial services, may be classed as reserved subjects. It 1s enough if, as far 
as these subjects are concerned, the Governor has the power of fixing the badget in 


contravention of the decision of the Legislative Council. And if the power of | 


determining the budget in regard to other subjects is vested in the Legislative 
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Council alune the popular representatives will secure some power. By exercising — 


that power they can make the Executive Government responsible to them. Atcord- 
ing to the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme the responsibility devolves on the minister. 


. — Ewiorayr, 
19th June 1919. 
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Madras, 
19th June 1919. 
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But if the scheme of the Bombay Goveroment is modified as suggested by Sir 
Rahimtulla, the responsibility will devolve on the people. The object of the 
declaration of the 20th August 1917 is to grant responsibility to the people and it 
is the introduction of refurms as demanded by the Congress, that will be com- 
patible witn the capacity and the rights of the people. If this is not possible, 
the system of administration should be reformed in ¢@ccordance with the Bombay 
scheme as modified by Sir Ibrahim, which will give true power to the people. 


27. The Indian Emigrant, of the 19th June, writes:—If the poor post peons 
Whe thie vertialit | , of Calcutta struck work in these times of severe 

a ee famine, what could be the motive for it but their 
pinch of hunger? ‘The only offence committed by them was their request that 
their pay may be increased a little. Asthe authorities did not lend ear to their 
grievances, they struck work, having no other course left. Still, he who acted 
as the treasurer for the relief fund collected for the strikers was sentenced to 
rigorous imprisonment for 20 days and some others who took prominent part in 
the strike were also punished similarly. Leaving this alone, all the officers of a 
big railway company demanded an increase in their monthly salaries from Rs. 350 
to Rs. 590 and threatened that, if their mone was not granted, they would go 
on strike, stop all traffic on the railway and prevent the transport of troops and 
materials required for putting down the disturbances in the Punjab and for the 
Afghan front. A prominent man among them went to Simla. All the great men 
_ there consulted together and it was finally arranged to give them a salary of 
Rs. 500. They had an increase of Rs. 150 for having offered a seditious threat 
that they would prevent the transport of forces for the Afghan front. Poor post 
peons, who went on strike on account of hunger having no other way of saving 
themselves, have had rigorous imprisonment ! 


28. Observing that Mr. B. G. Horniman will shortly become the editor of a 
Mr. B. G. Horni paper called the Republic, the Indian Emigrant, of 

nN ne the 19th June, observes that a learned man is 
respected whe rever he goes and adds:—The authorities of this country could hot 
understand the depth of his wisdom and the breadth of his views. It is a common 
saying that the Englishmen are lovers of liberty. But itis not known why the 
Englishmen that go to India behave quite contrary to it. Probably these leave 
their brains in Eugland even as they general remove their hats and leave them 
on the pegs. , 


29. The Desabhakian, of the 21st Juve, observes: —We learn that in America 
13 acres of land are on the average set apart as 
| grazing’ ground per head of cattle. But in our 
country, it is less than two acres in Bengal and less than that too in other 
provinces. ‘The grass grown on an acre of land in this country serves as fodder 
for 22 heads of cattle. In these circumstances how can cattle improve in our 
country ? . 


80. The Desabhaktan and the Swadesamitran, of the 23rd June, reproduce in 

Mr. Kelinath Ro Tamil the proceedings of the public meeting recently 

, y- held in the Gokhale Hall, Madras, in connexion 

with the conviction of Mr. Kalinath Roy, the editor of the Tri}une by the Martial 
Law Commission. , 


31. The Desabhak/an, of the 23rd June, writes :—No doubt Mr. Montagu ~ 
shown in this speech that he has great sympathy 
ee that he holds liberal views. Still, his 
support of the Rowlatt Law belies his sympathy 4s 
well as his breadth of views. It is really regrettable that Mr. Neill Maclean’s 
amendment that this law should be suspended, fell through and it is also surprising 
that Mr. Montagu was not convinced of the intelligent arguments adduced by 
Mr. Maclean. In appealing to the members of the House of Commons to accept 
his reform proposals,-he stated that the matter concerned not a herd of cattle but 
thoughtful men who wished to secure an opportunity for fulfilling their aspirations. 
But his decision about the Rowlatt Law belies these words again. 


Grazing grounds. 
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82. Referring to the decision arrived at by the Government of India not to 


Hrov Nesan, 


| ty sine siedbiiaaties send any Indian at State expense for viving evidence asrd Jane 1919. 


| before the Currency Committee and to do no more 
than ascertain whether the Committee is prepared to hear evidence in the case of 
those Indians who are nominated by the private bodies here for the purpose, the 
Hindu Nesan, of the 23rd June, says:—The currency. question is not an ordinary 
one. As itis the currency that mainly affects the resources of the country, it is 
but desirable that all people should be afforded sufficient facilities in this matter. 
While there are many Indians with mercantile experience, who ean place their 
considered opinions before the Currency Committee, it is not known why their 
views are not taken in this important matter. This can only mean that the 
Government have some settled views on the question of currency which the 
Committee will accept. As the main question before the Committee concerns 
silver and other important issues also are to be considered by it, we hope the 


Government of India will be pleased to order that the evidence of the Indians 
also should be taken by the Committee. 


Referring to the composition and scope of the Indian Currency Commis- 


- sion, the Andhrapatrika, of the 21st June, writes :— 
a ee — eS: te only one Indian, Mr. Dalal on the 
Commission and all the rest are Europeans. The Commission will hold its 
el in England. These two facts are enough for injustice being done to 
India. Further, the India Government have not agreed to send Indians as 
witnesses. ‘The Government have no objection to any Indian witnesses going to 
England at their own expense. Even then, the Commission is not bound to 
examine them. In these circumstances, the proposals of the Commission cannot 
rouse the enthusiasm of the people in India. . . There are many people who 
think that the recent rise of the value of a rupee in English money and the fall of 
the value of a sovereign from Rs. 15 to Rs. 12 will adversely gffect the Indian 
Industries and Commerce. . . We pray, therefore, that the Government of 
India will consider the matter with foresight and will accept Indian witnesses. 


83. The Swadesamitran, of the 12th June, reproduces an article contributed 
yew by St. Nihal Singh to the Pali Mall Gazette in 
| en ee which he criticises the provisions of the Rowlatt 
Law and condemning the action of the Government against the unanimous opinion 
of the Indians, makes the following observations among others:—It is hard to 
conceive the feeling of the Indians thus despised. At a time when the Empire 
was threatened with danger, these Indians came to the rescue without expecting 
any reward. If they had liked, they could have demanded and settled the reward 
even then. But they did not bargain. Even before the echo of the words of the 
British appreciating the help of the Indians had died out, the Indians have had to 
feel that they have no voice in the Government. Itisata juncture when the whole 
world is raising a cry for the right of self-determination that the Government of 
India have chosen to disregard the opinions of the Indian representatives. But 
the Government of India is not a Government of the people, nor, is it responsible 
tothem. Will it do for such a Government to et the opinion of the people ? 
The laws of the Government are being enforced by means of bombs thrown from 
eroplanes, machine guns and the Martial Law. ; 


84. The Desabhaktan, of the 16th June, publishes thé proceedings of a public 
meeting held at.Trichinopoly on the 12th idem 
under the auspices of the local Satyagraha sabha in 
which one K. G. Sivaswami Ayyar is reported to have exhorted the people to take 
to Satyagraha and condemned the Rowlatt Law in strong terms. 


35. In an article under this heading, the Desabhaktan, of the 20th June, 
ITM makes the following observations among others :— 
British justice. It is not easy to describe the mental condition of 

the Indians when they note the judgments of the Martial Law Commissions in the 

Punjab. The authorities who inquire have to decide in accordance with their 


A lecture at Trichinopoly. 


conscience whether the offenders are guilty or not. In the case of the Punjab - 


udgments, however, there is no indication whatever of those who tried the cases 
so gone into them fully and the procedure adopted was not the ordinary one. 


a 
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But, considering the curious constitution of the commissions and the extraordinary 
procedure adopted by them, no one will be surprised at the judgments passed } 


. them. Many people say that the justice administered in the Punjab is false 


AspnesPaTaixa, 
Madras, 
18th June 1919. 


ANDHRAPATRIZA, 


19th June 1919. 


AZRDEBAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 


British justice. So we apprise the Government of India that, unless the decisions 
of the Martial aw Commissions are cancelled, those punished by them but haye 
not yet lost their life are released and an inquirv is held again in a lawful manner 
acceptable to all civilized countries, a portion of the history of the British rule ip 
India will remain fully black. Unless there is the idea that Bolshevik methods. 
should be resorted to in this country, the jurisdiction of the Martial Law Commis. 
sions and the method of their trial should not be left without their propriety or | 
otherwise being decided. To give an example or two of the nature of the justice 
administered by the commissions, it will be clear from the judgments passed b 
them in the case of Mr. Kalinath Roy and that of Pratap how far the law has 
been twisted so as to suit the circumstances. Even Mr. Gandhi, who did not 
hitherto pay any attention to the disturbances in the Punjab, has written a letter 
to the effect that the conviction of Kalinath Roy deserves to be condemned. We 
request the Government of India to consider at least Mr. Gandhi’s letter even if 
they do not pay heed to other things. The judgment in the Amritsar National 
Bank murder case eclipses even the. Kalinath case. There are no signs in that 
judgment of any evidence having been taken and considered. In the case of two 
offenders sentenced to death, a request made to the Viceroy that the execution of 
the sentence should be postponed pending an appeal to the Privy Council, has 
not been granted by him and we do not see on what grounds he had done s0, 
Even in ordinary cases, when a severe sentence is passed, it is usual for the 
execution of the sentence to be suspended if an appeal is to be made withina 
specified period. It is not fair on the part of the Viceroy to have refrained from 
showing mercy by exercising his power of discretion in a case in which the very 
propriety of the frocedure isdoubted. Are the bureaucrats under the impression 
that the British rule in India will have a strong foundation merely by thus 
sentencing unfortunate people to death? We trust that such inconsiderate 
methods will be given up at least hereafter. Such methods will only increase the 
existing anguish and panic. We would once again urge upon the authorities 
that they can maintain peace in India only by fostering British justice. 


36. Referring to the capital sentences pronounced by the Martial Law Con- 
mission in the Gujranwala conspiracy case, the 
Andhrapatrika, of the 18th June, observes under 
this heading :—The heart throbs when one reads the sentences of the Martial Law 
Court. Death sentences are more horrible than all the rest. Judgment was 
delivered yesterday in the Gujranwala conspiracy case in which many of the 
accused are pleaders and barristers. Amarnath, a pleader and Mohan Lal were 
awarded capital punishment. . . Mr. Montagu has promised an inquiry Into 
the affairs of the Punjab. It is just to postpone the execution of these death 
sentences at least till the holding of the said inquiry and the. publication of its 
results. . . If the new Lieutenant-Governor and the Viceroy consider the 
matter together and order the postponement of these sentences or the release of 
the accused out of mercy, they will earn the gratitude of the people. It 18 


universally acknowledged that for justice to be useful it should be tempered 
with mercy. 


37. Referring to an article on India contributed to the Sunday Lxpress by 

peg ae Sir O’Moore Creagh, the Audhrapatrika, of the 7 

June, writes under this heading:— ..- 3° 

has written an article condemning the Indians to the full gratification of his spite. 

. » We have no mind to criticise his abuses. But in this article, he has admitted 

that the Rowlatt Act is unnecessary. This is a remarkable fact. . - va 
should not the author of the article try for the repeal of the Rowlatt Law whic 


is unnecessary: ? 
38. Referring to the Government communiqué stating that it is e vonage 
. ' ba ° ° ° O e e | 

A Mechanical . Engineering to establish a Mechanical Engineering g 


Cocanada as promised in 1915, the Andhrapainks, 
wotens “or Chennede. of the 20th June, writes ‘ee FG 


Death sentence. 
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that the Inspector of Industrial school has inspected the Local Fund 
Cocanada, and reported that the machinery “ all very old, that the sound flan 
is on & low level and that for these reasons it is not in a fit condition to be used 
as a workshop and as a college. . . But we cannot think that this workshop 
is so bad as: not even to admit of any improvement. The Director of 
Industries raiscs another great objection. The recommendations of the Industrial 
Commission urge that skilled workmen cannot be turned out in Industrial schools 
and that the proper fields for their training are large workshops. The Director 
thinks it is impossible to establish a Mechanical Engineering College at Cocanada 
on this ground. Though the Government have given up this project in 
accordance with the advice of Mr. Inns, the promise already made by them is 
still pricking them, and they have requested Mr. Inns, to state whether it will be 
possible to open schools like the Madras Trades school at any places in the 
Northern Circars where there are public workshops, railway foundries and rice 
and jute factories. We do not think that Mr. Inns will give a favourable reply 
even to this reference. Very rarely do the Government pay heed to the needs of 
the Andhra country. Even of those matters in which they take interest, very 
few will be treated so as to see a successful close. The Kistna Reservoir Project 
has been kept back; the question of the Vizagapatam harbour is doubtful ; and 
the matter of a Mechanical Engineering College at Cocanada has ended as stated 
above. It is on account of the lethargy of the Andhras, that their country is 
obliged to suffer in this way. The Andhras will do well to wake up even now, 


criticise the objections of Mr. Inns and request the Government to carry out their 


promise. It is improper to say that the Industrial education in the Andhra 
country should be postponed until a good workshop is established. 


39. In its leader under this Box mp vad Andhrapairika, of the 21st June, 

., makes an appeal to the representatives of the Co- 

C he ta Andie Voepernnive operative Credit Societies in the Andhra country 
° and to the sympathisers cf the movement to attend 

in large numbers the first Andhra Co-operative Conference which will be held at 
‘Bezwada on the 28th and 29th June. In doing so, it remarks that the Land 
Revenue Administration Reports show that the authorities are making a narrow 
use of the Agriculturists’ Loans Act and that it is the object of the co-operative 
movement to facilitate the progress of agriculture, commerce and industries in 
the country. It also observes that such vital questions as the establishment of a 
Provincial Co-operative Bank in the Andhra country with branches in the several 
‘taluks and villages, and the need for the investment of toll-gate revenue and 
temple funds in these banks should be considered there. It thinks that if all 
‘transactions are conducted through Telugu, it will ensure the rapid attainment of 


, 


the Andhra province.: : 


40. While recommending the candidature of Mr. Konda Venkatapayya for 
. membership in the Local Legislative Council, a 
Council correspondent to the Hitakarin, of the 13th April, 
observes :— When all the people in the 


The Legislative 
elections. 


country are unanimously agitating for responsible government in the hope that 


it will set right the defects of the present system of administration, which are the 
main cause of the poverty of the people and of their suffering from diseases, we 
shall be committing suicide if we elect men who act against the interests of the 
country, and we will be strengthening the hands of the party in England which 
says that the desire for responsible government is confined only to the few English 
educated men and that the masses have nothing to do with it. It is, there- 


fore, our duty to elect such persons as will safeguard the freedom of the people 
from all attacks and sympathise with us. 
41. Under this heading, the Aistnapatrika, of the 7th June, gives a Telugu 
rendering of the speech delivered by Sir Daniel 
The poverty of India: A Hamilton at the Bengal Co-operative Conference, 
remarkable speech of an English hich was published in the Madras Bulletin of 
merchant. Co-operation for February and March 1919. 


this heading, the Kistnapatrika, of the 14th June, publishes in 
42. Under this | B Telugu the speech of Sir Daniel Hamilton on the 


The way to victory. Co-operative movement in India, urging the need 
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Sor the transfer and the utilisation of the Indian Paper Currency and Gold 
Standard Reserves from Eng)and to India, and remarking that the glaring contrast 
between the profits made by the jute millowner and the Jute cultivating ryot 
respectively in India reveals a grave injustice which must be set right by the 
Government that unless India is made a free country, the British Empire cannot 
attain to the highest eminence in the world, that India will be able to conquer 
the whole world, if she is united through this movement, and that a terrible state 
of.anarchy will prevail otherwise. | , 

— ae oe eo oe 

, Ni a a , asse 

race ARR Situation in india. N slams Home Rule League, condomaieg the 
Government of India’s despatch on the reforms, deploring the attitude of the 
Government towards the reforms . . . and viewing with deep anxiety the 
measures taken in the Punjab. | 

The paper also publishes the resolution passed by the Indian Association, 

Calcutta, emphatically protesting against the sentences passed by the Martial Law 
Tribunal in several cases. 


ANDHRAPATRIEA, 44. Under this heading, the Andhrapairika, of the 17th June, publishes in 
sve Some to10. eran Telugu the ‘opinions of the Englishman, and the 
Indian Reforms Bill and Press Daily News on the Indian Reforms Bill, making 
sate tat disparaging remarks on Mr. Montagu. The tele- 
graphic summaries were published in Knglish in New India of the 16th June. 


a "a 45. The Andhrapatrika, of the 14th June, publishes in English a telegraphic 

1éth June 1919. 2 summary of the resolution passed by the Deccan 
. The cee , cong one Be Sabha at Poona, criticising the proposals contained 
> cctort, an the Government of India despatch, urging the 
, _— preservation of at least the Montford scheme 
intact and warning that situation, serious as it is, will give cause for the greatest 
anxiety. | 


AMDERAPATRIKA, 46. In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 24th June, 
., . ae : observes that the people of this country cannot 
th er — deputation and accept the Reforms Bill as it is, since no proposals 
er made by. the National Congress, or the Moslem 
_ League or the Moderates’ Conference have been incorporated in it, since some 
of the reactionary recommendations of the Government of India find place in it 
and since it has ‘not kept the Montagu scheme at least intact. It exhorts the 
members of the Congress deputation to fearlessly represent the opinion of the 
pee le, explain the defects of the Bill to the British public, the members of the 
arliament and the Joint Committee and see that our wishes are granted. It 
urges them to work hard for the repeal of the Rowlatt Act, to explain how 
detrimental the Press Act is to the freedom of the Press and to secure some 
salutary provisions in the Bill for the protection of the birth-rights of the people. 
It appeals to the Andhra members of the deputation particularly to press for 
the redistribution of provinces on linguistic basis and advises them to place before 
the Joint Committee an alternative scheme of self-government based on the 
principle of linguistic provinces, in case it should say that the present Bill is not 
workable on such a principle. The need for redistribution of provinces on 
linguistic basis must have been revealed to England by the war. 


Ampunararaixi, 47. Referring to the forfeiture of the security deposited by the Nationalist, 
sath June 1919. = a. Ay; askd the Andhrapatnka, of the 24th June, remarks :— 
“ ewspaper. . | : 

iii i . . . Such punishments are becoming too 

common in journalistic life. There is no possibility for public opinion to find 4 

proper expression, unless the Press Act is repealed. . . We hope that all the 

Andhras will contribute their mite to enable Mr. Harisarvottama Rao to continue 
his paper long. | 

48. Referring to the special cables received by the Madras Times, which show 

gard Jane 1919. Racial hatred that racial bias is increasing in England against 

ise the Chinese and the Negroes, the Andhrapatrika, of 

the 23rd June, writes under this heading:— . . . It will be ingratitude to 

display hatred towards the Chinese and the Negroes who have done incalculable 
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service to the Allies both on the sea and on the land during the war. It seems 
that the Government is making arrangements to send them away from the country, 
lest disturbances should increase. Jt has been the practice with the western 
people to say that the eastern races are uncivilised and that they have no tolerance. 
It remains to be seen ‘what reason they will assign for the occurrence of such 
disturbances in England which is the home of advanced civilisation. 


49. In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 23rd J une, 
refers to Mr. Montagu’s! defence of the Rowlatt Act 
in his budget speech and makes the following 
observations armong others:— .-. . India cannot think that the Reforms 
Bill recently introduced in the Parliament with the object of according her a 
proper place in the British Empire will. be useful. A thorough perusal of 


An insipid reply. 


r. Montagu’s budget speech will reveal’ a wide contrast between theory and | 


practice. Be it as it may. . . There is no doubt that Mr. Montagu, 
trained as he is in liberal traditions, has found it very hard to defend -the 
Rowlatt Act which is detrimental to the birthrights of the peuple. , 
There is nothing strange, therefore, in the reply given by him being lifeless. 


. « It may be supposed that his official position cannot permit him to say 


otherwise. . . What necessity has now arisen to pass a measure which is 
go uppopular according to the admission of Mr. Montagu himself? Such 
a measure can be justified only by some extraordinary circumstances, which do 
not appear from Mr. Montagu’s speech to have existed in India. It is undesirable 
to pass it in the absence of such circumstances. No statesman will try to pass by 
force in ordinary circumstances a measure which has not got the least popular 
support. . . ‘The Defence of India Act has been applied for purposes other 
than mere war exigencies, unlike the Empire Defence Act in England. Mr. 
Montagu says that as it will be repealed shortly, the Rowlatt Act will take its 
place. Will it be just to introduce an Act in the place of one created as a tem- 
porary measure for war purposes, though the war has come to a close and peace 
has been established? Similarly, the Empire Defence Act will be repealed in 
England shortly, and yet no attempts are made there to introduce another re- 
ressive measure in its place after the conclusion of peace. Why should a 
ifferent course of action be adopted in India alone? . . . As has been 
‘pointed out by Mr. MacLean, it will be absurd to say that this Act is necessary 
to keep under control 400 persons out of 300 millions. If it is urged that revolu- 
tionaries may create trouble in future, why should not the Act be passed then ? 
It will be easy to get the support of the people in that case. Ifthe jurisdiction 
of the ordinary courts of law is set aside for the sake of a few persons, the 
innucent will suffer along with the guilty. For this reascn only, the people 
have strongly opposed the measure. If violence has shown any. decrease as 
a result of repressive measures, it is but just to cancel -those measures till 
violence breaks out again. . . Another ground advanced by Mr. Montagu 
is that courts of law are not suited to find out the conspirator. If so, it is 
not possible to think that he can be traced out by means of the Rowlatt Act 
either, as has been remarked by Mr. MacLean. . . If self-government 1s 
granted to India, her resources and wealth are improved and her industrial 
progress is ensured, there is no doubt that the unrest in the country will dis- 
appear. Mr. Montagu has promised to do these, As a'result of the introduction 
of repressive measures before waiting to see the results of these conciliatory 
methods, an unfavourable atmosphere has been created which causes obstructions 
to the success of reforms. The question also arises: are not the loss already 
in force sufficient in case of any emergency? The recent history of the Punjab 
answers this question in the affirmative. . . The inquiry beld by the Kowlatt 
Commission was in reference to the pre-war conditions, and during the war, the 
extraordinary loyalty of Indians expressed itself in actiun. Since then a new era 
has dawned and it was announced that the attitude of the British statesmen also 


has undergone change. It seems neither necessary nor proper to apply without — 


the consent of the people to new conditions the proposals of the Rowlatt Commis- 
sion, which relate to past history. The people were not consulted in appointing 


the Commission and evidence was taken in private and was not crossexamined. 
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The conclusions based on such evidence cannot win the confidence of the people 
. . The Press Act which was intended to be used against such papers as the 
Yugantar, is freely applied to loyal papers which carry on only constitutional 
| agitation: For this reason, the people have lost all hope that the Executive wil} 
' use its discretion so as not to transgress the original objects. Mr. Montagu says 
that the future Legislative Councils will safeguard the rights of the people. But 

| | Ae as tne Imperial Government is free from responsibility, the power of the Legisla- 
2 a8 tive Council will remain as it is, nay, it will even be cut short in consequence of 
| fix the authority of the State Council. The Executive Councils are not responsible to 
. | the Local Legislative Councils. Even in the transferred departments, the ministers 
ny are not responsible to the Legislative Council, and the department of Justice has 
not been transferred to the people. In these circumstances, it is not possible to 
I think that the future Legislative Councils will he useful to any considerable extent 

f _* in safeguarding the rights of the people. As has been remarked by Mr. MacLean 
" there seems to be a marked contrast between the speech. which Mr. Montacp 
. delivered before he became the Secretary of State and his present speech. The 
power of official prestige will change people, however liberal they may be, 
Mr. MacLean’s seoctalioa was lost in the House of Commons. The people of India, 
however, cannot approve of the Rowlatt Act. They regard the safeguarding of 
their birthrights as even more important than the reforms. India expects that 
the deputations will do their best to secure in the Bill the embodiment of definite 
provisions for the protection of these rights. 


Saaler 52. Referring to the Conference of Medical Experts held at Simla on the 
at Ist Jane 1919. : 23rd May, the Durbar, of the Ist June, hopes that 
y : The Conference of Medical the Government will utilise the sum of five lakhs of 
Esperts. rupees, which represents the Public Health Fund at 
their disposal, for medical researches and try to exterminate the poisonous diseases 


Hrraxantst, : 50. The Hitakarini, of the 15th June, publishes 
| th pe iorn, . Mr. B. G. Tilkk and tke in Telugu the latter part of Mr. Tilak’s po on 
| Indian demand. the Indian demand delivered in the Caxton Hall. 
——. 51. The Desabhimani, of the 14th May, publishes in Telugu the letter of 
14th May 1919 Sir Ravindranath ‘Vagore, dated 26th April 1919, 
: | -Ravindranath’s letter on the ¢ondemning executive highhandedness an com par- 

it i} present critical situation. irg bureaucrats to those barbarous people of old 
| who, when ill, attributed their illness to witches and used to burn witches instead 
of trying to cure their disease. 3 
— 52. The Desabhimani, of the 14th May, publishes in Telugu the speech of the 
14th May 1919. Ee President of the Guntir District Social Conference | 
‘ The Guntir District Hindu held at Dachepalli on the 11th May, in which the 
Social Reform Conference. following remarks occur among others:—. . . 
Traces of old ideas do not yet seem to have left the Allies. All those libe 
sentiments which were current before the war have not yet been translated into 
action. The Allies are not yet able to give up selfishness. It is not possible to 
say how far the new League will minimise the importance of physical force and 
put a stop to wars in future. Though India has lost her political freedom, 
she has not completely lost her spiritual wealth. 
Dunpag, 


SuDARsIyI, 
 Viswasarayapuramn, 
16th April 1919. 


which have been eating into the vitals of the people. 


54. In the course of its leader under this heading, the Sudarsini, of the 15th 
| April, which was received on the 18th June, 


if Satyagraha. writes :—- All the unanimous representa- 


tions of the non-official members in the Imperial Legislative Councils against the 
presng of the Rowlatt Law have been only cries in the wilderness, so far as the 
iceroy and the official members are concerned. The people for which these Acts 
are being passed have rejected them, and their representatives have expressed 
disapproval of them. But the Bill has been passed: into an Act. Then, why 
boast that the Legislative Councils represent the people and that Bills become 
Acts only with their consent. | 
The Legislative Councils do not respect public opinion. In truth, they are 
not real deliberative councils, and what takes place there is not discussion. It is 
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farce! . . . It cannot be an exaggeration to say that since the birth of th 
Legislative Councils, the non-official members have Air been successful in seeenine 
out a single resolution. These Legislative Councils involve waste of money and 
are useless. ‘I'he Honourable Members enjoy a trip to the capital towns once in 
three months in the first-class in trams, witness the farce going on in the Council 
hall for about a week. There is no other good in the least which they do either 
to the public or to the Government. In such a sham theatrical hall, an axe has 
been laid to the root of the fundamental rights of the people. ‘The bureaucracy 
has only passed these Acts in the Legislative Council tu mislead the free 
British public into the false idea that they have got the consent of the 
representatives of the people. But in reality these Acts are the creations 
of the bureaucracy, and the people have nothing to do with them. The 
truth is bound to reach the free British public in due course. We cannot 
understand how long the vagaries of the bureaucracy will be allowed to continue 
unchecked. . . When an Act relating to education and the compulsory 
Vaccination Act were enforced in England, passive resistance was adopted there 
and the people preferred fines and other punishments to giving their consent to 
the Acts. Still, the British Government did not then regard these acts of the 
ple asanarchical. . . Was not Lord Jesus a passive resister? . . . Inour 

country, Prahlada obeyed the call of his conscience . . . and triumphed in 
the end. From the lives of such men as Lord Jesus and Prahlada, we understand 
that Satyagruha is moral and rational. That it is not anarchical has been shown 
above. Therefore, when the fundamental rights of men are rooted out completely 
through the Rowlatt Acts, there is no other course open to us to secure the repeal 
of these Acts than by following Satyagraha. For the last five years, there bas 
been much loss of life. We have to gain by soul-power without any destruction 
of men a victory greater than that of the Western people and prove to them the 
superiority of our spiritual power to their condemnable wordly weapons. | 

Satyagrahis should not be emotional. They should not harm others. They 
should conduct themselves peacefully, as hasty action is opposed to the Satyagraha 
vow. . . Satyagraha is, therefore. worthy of being followed. May God crown 
this movement with success! Amen! 


55. The Sudarsini, of the 15th April, publishes the message of Mr. Gandhi 
The message of Mahatma communicated to his countrymen on the eve of his 
Gandhi. arrest on his way to Delhi early in April. 


56. The Kistnapatrika, of the 21st June, says :—The English imposed heavy 
duties on Indian industries in order to protect their 
own. It is needless to describe how the Indian 
industries have declined. The British Government have given up free trade and 
introduced what is called imperial preference, which is our enemy. It is the 
same as the former trade policy of the British under which England regarded the 
Colonies as her own property, making them to sell their products exclusively to 
British merchants. . . The British labourers will not accept this policy of 
imperial preference, for under it a tax will be imposed upon foodstuffs. But the 


The economic crisis. 
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English Cabinet is promising that it will not do sucha thing. If this policy is 


introduced into India, the Indian commerce and industries will suffer. There are 
already signs of the policy being put into practice. 


57. The Andhraprakasika, of the 14th June, expresses its dissatisfaction with 
the recommendations of the Franchise Committee 
and requests that as soon as the reforms come into 
operation, such arrangements may be made with regard to the franchise as will 
satisfy all communities, | 


58. The Andhraprakasika, of the 14th June, refers to the Afghan war and 
: The Ami recommends that the Amir should be taught a good 

ee: lesson sd that he may not in future repeat his 
misdeeds and unreasonable invasions. | 


59. The Andhraprakasika, of the 14th June, says with reference to the heavy 


prices of cloth that it is necessary that arrangements 
? . cee meee. should be made for the manufacture of cheap 
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standard cloth for the use of the public in general, as tha cloth famine will last 
fora year more. It prays that the Government also will once again consider . 
this matter. 


Dessamsspav, § 60. Referring to a book called ‘the Goal of India’, written b 
16th June 1919. , Holland, in which he had made the shateiieek the 
10,500 Hindus are being converted into Christianity 
every month, the Deenabandhu, of the 15th June. 
remarks:— . . . We are seeing with our eyes the Salvation Army convertino 
into Christianity the Yanadis, the Koyas, and such other hill tribes in large 
groups in the name of criminal settlements. In this way the life of the Hindy 
society is being undermined. . . It must be understood that all those who. 
become Christians are so many terrible enemies to the Hindu society. 


ey 61. Referring to the representation of the depressed classes recommended b 
45th June 1919. the Franchise Committee, the Deenabhandu, of the 
| 15th June, observes:— . . . It must be said 
that in the Southborough report, attempts were made to console the depressed 
clusses without ignoring them altogether. There is no doubt to say, therefore, 
that full justicé has not been done to them. The number of the depressed classes. 
is one million in the Madras Presidency, while the Indian Christian community 
which is only one-fourth of the depressed classes, has been allowed three represen- 
tatives. It is of no advantage to the depressed classes that they should be granted 
only two representatives, even those two not being elected but nominated by the 
Government. The recommendation made in their behalf by the Government of 
India is very reasonable, and somewhat beneficial also. But we cannot agree 
. with it, nor with the recommendation of the Southborough Committee. Our 
reason is this. There are 24 districts in the Madras Presidency. Unless one 
representative at least is allowed for a group of three districts, it is our firm con- 
viction that those who are in a backward and a very deplorable condition in every 
respect, will have little chance of improving. There Fs therefore be at least 
eight members, to represent these classes and they should all be elected as other 
elected members. The present rules relating to the qualifications of voters may 
be slackened in the case of the depressed classes and the number of voters in that 
community should be increased. Every literate man and every person paying a 
tax of Ks. 10 should be recognized as fit to vote. . . Should the Government 
7 think that the depressed classes do not contain men who are fit to represent them, 
there should be no objection to the patriotic workers belonging to a different caste 
but working for their uplift being elected. We hope that the Government will 
bestow better consideration on the question of the lt classes than on the 

special representation of other communities and will do them good. 


A great loss to the Hindu 
Society. 
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———, 62. Referring to the recent Birthday Honours, the Deenabhandu, of the 15th 
16th June 1919. June, observes that there is a great mania for titles 


' a Government honorary jn this country and that the system of restricting 
— these titles to those who have done distinguished 
service in the war which has been adopted in Canada, may be useful, if introduced 
here in directing into better channels the energy of the people which is now being 


wasted. 
a oe on 63. Giving the history of Masulipatam under this heading, a correspondent 
7th June 1919. to the Kisinazairika, of the 7th June, writes:— 


The history of Masulipatam. == | What should be said of those who have 
not only allowed the old fort of Masulipatam which has decided the fate of the 
British Empire in India to fall into ruins, while every ordinary place is being 
carefully protected on the ground that it is connected with some archeological 
subject, but are also trying to deprive the town of all importance by shifting all 
the District Offices from it? In consideration of the facts mentioned above, it 16 
but just that the British Government should protect a little the town of Masuli- 
patam which they should never forget. 


Samrap 64. Referring to the concessions desired by the members of the Indian 
O 
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the 24th June, writes :—If some persons meet in a place and ‘undertake to do 
some work out of selfish motives, is it reasonable to expect the Government to 
help all such liberally ? ) : 


65. The Manorama, of the 9 J oe pregg 383 its review of the Land Revenue 
eport of the Madras Government for fasli 1327 
pan cee Depa. with the observation that the failure of Malabar to 
take any considerable advantage of the Land Improvement loans and Agricultural 
loans given by the Government is dué to (a) ignorance and (6) the want of 
sympathy on the part of the officers and the rigidity of their rules and remarks 
that if arrangements are made to spread the knowledge of the facilities offered by 
Government and if the lower Revenue Officers try really to help the ryots ina 
lawful manner rather than blindly stick to the letter of the rules on the subject, 
Malabar is likely to awake and proceed to a real improvement of innumerable 
agricultural plots. . . 


66. An article contributed tothe Kerala Sanchari, of the 18th June, deals with 
” Chie stahne of wena. the rights of Indian women for equal political privi- 
chise and eligibility for appointments as members of Legislative Councils, etc., and 
concludes with the remark that Indian men and women should work together for 
securing equal privileges for the latter in all possible matters and that the Govern- 
ment should help and encourage them. It is not Jpossible to suppose that women 
will keep dumb in future as they did hitherto. , 


67. The Qaumi Report, of the 17th June, referring to the memorial submitted 
by the Muslim League requesting the Government 
to appoint a Muhammadan in place of the late 
Hon’ble Mr. Aziz-ud-din, etc., observes :—We hope 
that His Excellency the Governor will pay immediate attention to this legiti- 
mate request and taking the fact into consideration that the number of 
. Muhammadans holding high offices is practically nil, His Excellency will be 
pleased to promote one Muhammadan at least to the existing vacancy. This is 


Suggestions by the Muslim 
League. ° 


the first instance that His Excellency has had since assuming office, and Muham- 


madans are anticipating that His Excellency will not grudge to give proof of his 
policy of granting equal rights. We are sure that should this opportunity, for 
some reason or other, be overlooked, it will cause keen disappointment to the 
Muhammadans and the effect of this will not be good. 


68. The Qaumi Report, of the 14th : une, Rag pir ieee pear se a moe 
re. . correspondent that Lord Willingdon’s reply to the 
a sacl sca iliciaiiaamcamas Siepetedicn Address—in whint he says ‘it is our 
duty to work for the well-being of all and treat 
justly whether high or low, rich or poor, and our aim should be that any person, 
however poor he may be, if he is qualified and fit, should be given an oppor- 
tunity of rising’to the highest position in the Empire—does not show that he 
recognises the special importance of Mussalmans, writes:—We think the corre- 
spondent has misunderstood, His Lordship’s words. ‘here is no need for any 
anxiety about what His Excellency has said from which it is to be hoped that 
during his tenure of office Muslim claims will not be ignored. _ 

His Lordship has made ability and fitness the basis for appointments and no 
Muslim will say he should be given preference notwithstanding his being neither 
qualified nor fit. Our demand is that able and qualified men of our community 
should be advanced according to their merit and this point should be kept in view, 
viz., that Mussalmans should not get less than their share of appointments. His 
Lordship says that every community should be given an equal share which means 
that Muslims also will be given their portion proportionately to Hindus and 
Christians. | eae 

Lord Willingdon’s policy is based upon freedom and equality and we are 
glad that His Lordship has assured us that our community too will be given 
equal rights. During the term of certain ex-Governors the principle of ‘ equal 
"rights to every community ’ had been absolutely ignored. A glaring exumple of 
this is that the membership of the Government has constantly been given to the 
members of one and the same community, but no equal share has been granted to 
our community as is done in other Presidencies. | 


leges with Indian men especially in respect of fran- 
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The Editor in continuation hopes that the claims of Muhammadans to the. 


appointment of Collectors will also be had regard to. There have been two. 
Mussalman Collectors in the Presidency. When late Mr. Aziz-ud-din was made. 
a member. of the Board (of Revenue), it was hoped that in his place another 
Muslim Collector would be appointed. Now the only Muslim District Officer ip 
the whole Presidency is Khan Bahadur Muhammad Usman Sahib. 
'- It is hoped that one more Muhammadan Collector will be appointed, other.. 
wise the community will have occasion for complaint that they are.not given 
equal rights with Hindus. Inasmuch as there are deserving officers in Govern. 
ment service who are suitable and qualified for the office of Collector, we think 
that the due rights of the Muhammadan community will not be passed over. 

In this connexion the vacancy on the Board of Revenue caused by the 
demise of Mr. Aziz-ud-din calls for consideration. As this office is now open to 


Indians, we hope the Government will now appoint an Indian. We have no lack 


of qualified and experienced officers and one of the members can easily be 
appointed Member of the Board. As the permanent members of the Board are 
all Europeans, we think that the inclusion of an Indian is not only good but 
essential. 3 

We may, perhaps at this juncture, observe that Muhammadans are far behind 
others in the matter of Government appointments. There is only one Muslim 
Collector in the Administration. There is, of course, one Mussalman Judge too, 
but here the Hindus exceed the number of Muslims. 

In conclusion the Editor remarks that there is a dearth of Muhammadans in 
the higher grades of service and he hopes that His Excellency Lord Willingdon 


will, according to his laudable policy, endeavour to secure equal rights for 


Muslims. ° 
The Qaumi Report, of the 15th June, in a leader on this subject, writes:— 
3 Our opinion has always been that His Excellency 
The Mahammadans and the Jord Willingdon is a sympathetic gentleman who 
Government. 


Presidency and how they have been deprived of their mghts, he would promptly 
turn his attention towards them. But the difficulty is that some servile flatterers 
have hidden the real state of affairs. ‘There are others who state facts with a 
certain umount of independence. It is, however, certain that His Excellency 


— Lord Willingdon will very soon understand the real secret of the backwardness of 


Muhammadans. It is not possible that this backward condition will remain 
undiscovered by one who works for hours in the Secretariat and looks into affairs 
with his own eyes. 


We invite the attention of His Excellency to the fact so that he may not 
consider the Muhammadans of Madras to be like those of Bombay; for the 
Muhammadans of the latter city are mostly merchants and care little for prefer- 
ment, whereas the Muhammadans of Madras depend on some sort of employment 
for their livelihood. His Excellency is also fully aware of the fact that it is not 


an eazy matter to succeed at Madras examinations. These are the difficulties 
which stand in the way of their advancement. 


The number of Muhammadan official employees is so small that it will 
probably find no precedent in any other city. Sometimes our mouths are shut by 
the statement that there is a Muhammadan Judge in the High Court anda 
Muhammadan has been appointed as Collector or another has been made a member 
of the Board of Revenue. But all this is superficial, and if the matter is looked 
into with greater penetration it will be quite evident that many able Muhan- 
madans are weary of waiting either at the first or the middle stages of their 
advancement, but no one concerns himself about them. | 


Firstly there is the High Court which has no connexion with the Government. 
We have already said that in the British administration the officer drawing high 
salary is a member of the Board, but we may remark that he is no longer alive. 
There is only a solitary Collector left in the Madras Presidency. We most 


pas gs represent to His Excellency that the existence of a single Muhan- 
madan Co 


rejoice Over nor is it reassuring. 


will surely treat all communities fairly. If His’ 
_ Excellency were to ascertain the condition of the Muhammadans of the Madras 


ector, in such a large Muhammadan community, is not a matter to 


—— Ss 


illite a 


His Excellency has stated that whoever possesses mental and intellectual 


capacity has the right to rise to the highest rung of the official ladder. Are we to 
understand that there is none among the Muhammadan community possessing 
mental and intellectual ability except this single Collector who can aspire to 
higher appointment? If Ilis Excellency were to glance at the list of his subordi- 
nate officials he would find that there are many Muhammadan officials gifted with 
the necessary mental and intellectual qualifications who have not been raised to 
high positions. : 

It is partly due to our folly and partly to the indifference of the former 
regimé. ur folly lies in the fact that we are voiceless and without a press through 
which we can represent our rights. We Muhammadans are a queer people. We 
have established schools, colleges, industrial institutions, and hostels, but we 
have never felt the necessity for starting an English paper. Our voice tardily 
and with great difficulty reaches His Excellency, and the fate of our articles 
depends on the careful consideration of the Government Translator, but at the 
same time we are glad that we have never been remiss in our duty of demanding 
the ligitimate rights of our community, and if not early then late and if not in 
detail then in an epitomised form the Government hears our voice. 


We could not understand the special reason for indifference on the part of 
the Government. Apparently the community, which has a voice in the Govern- 
ment and whose leaders approach the authorities, can easily obtain its rights, but 
we, voiceless and friendless, content ourselves with murmuring. (therwise there 
was no earthly reason why a European should have been reappointed to-the 
exalted office of Sheriff of Madras, or a Muhammadan should not have been 
appointed as the Chief Judge of the City Civil Court or the Small Cause Court or 
as a Deputy Commissioner of Police. 


We rely entirely on His Excellency and hope that he will grant us equal , 


rights and not leave us to lament over former mistakes. 


69. The Qaumi Report, of the 16th June, referring to the report that according 
to the first of the three important clauses in the 


The Kéran and Germany. Peace terms, demanding the return of three things 


of interest from Germany, published in the Madras Times of the 15th June,. 


remarks :— We do not know how the Ké6ran which is known among Muslims as the 
Mushaf-i-Usmani fell into the hands of Germany. Among the t: rms of the treaty 
this is a very just demand that this sacred relic should be returned by Germany, 
for, no non-Muslim can become the owner or the possessor of the Kéran. When 
the Muslim world is averse to seeing the Holy Places under the control of a non- 
Muslim, how can it tolerate Germany possessing a cherished copy of the Holy 
book. : 

_. It is, however, an unjust demand that the Mushaf-i-Usmani.should be handed 
over to the King of the Hedjaz. 


Probably in establishing the claim of the former Sharif, this interesting fact — 


has been lost sight of that when the Turks conquered Medina in the year 711 
this particular K6ran was also taken possession of by them. Even granting this 
for the sake of argument, we cannot understand how, with the existence of the 


Khalifa of the Muslims, the King of the Hedjaz can make good his right to the . 


trust belonging to the successor of the Prophet. For the same reason that no 
Holy Place can be obtained for the King of the Hedjaz nor can this Mushaf-i- 
Usmani pass into his possession. | , 

The idea, that the Turks took the book when they captured Medina, is not 
historically correct and even if it were so, how can the King. of the Hedjaz who 
is not the Khalifa claim a relic of the Khalifa of the prophet after a thousand 

ears ? | 

J It is exceedingly regrettable that European journalists are generally ignorant 
of Muslim traditions and history. The ancient histories of Greece and Rome are 
included in their curriculum while the living history of Islam finds no place 
therein’ ‘The beauty of it is that in India also they have prescribed the history 
of defunct nations and excluded that of the living ones. | 

Had these gentlemen been acquainted with the history of the Muslim lands, 
they would have known that among Muhammadans it is the Khalifa who is the 
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sole heir to the sacred relics and property of the prophet which are the outward 
and visible signs of the Khalifate. ; 

It is perfectly * aor that, if the Sharif of Mecca is desirous of styling himself 
the King of the Hedjaz, Mecca and Medina will not recognise his authority ; 
because both these places are the fountain-head of Islam, and no man can rule 
over them. Even the Sultan of Turkey, who is the Khalifa, is called simply the 


servant of the two sacred shrines and not King. Now when the King of the ° 


Hedjaz will have no connexion with Mecca and Medina which will be left under 
the control of the Khalifa, we do not understand why the Mushaf-i-Usmani 
should be returned to him. ; 

It is probable that the King of the Hedjaz may have misrepresented matters 
to the memkers of the Conference who, relying on him, have tried in good faith 
to secure the reversion of this sacred relic to him. It is an open secret that the 
late Sharif committed a deplorable mistake in asserting this and that he had no 
legal right to the possessions of the Khalifa. 


70. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 2|st June, referring to the death of the late 
Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Muhammad Aziz-ud-din 
Hussain Sahib, writes :—It is vain now to regret the 
loss caused by the demise of the late Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Muhammad 
Aziz-ud-din Sahib. Whatever has happened, has happened and that which is to 
happen, will happen. If the Government of India has any special desire to please 
Muhammadans, it can soften the sorrow by giving us a better one than we have 
lost.(just as Lord Willingdon in giving expression to his policy has satisfied us) 
and itis up to Muhammadans to demand their legitimate rights in a polite and 
acceptable manner. : | 
The writer requests the Muhammadans of Southern India, wherever the 

may be, to hold public meetings and endeavour to invite the attention of the 
Government to the fact that if Mr Bazlullah Sahib, the Revenue Officer, be not 
considered deserving of the vacancy caused by the demise of the late Hon’ble 
Khan Bahadur Muhammad Aziz-ud-din Hussain Sahib, he may at least receive 
such promotion as will satisfy his co-religionists. As far as we can see, we do 
not find any one among Mnhammadan officials as hardworking as he is. The 
services he & rendered to the community and the country merit the approval of 
both. The manner in which he discharged his duties in connexion with the War 
Loan is well known. Qn behalf of the community we submit to the Government 
that such an act of kindness would appeal to the Muhammadans and place them 
under a lasting obligation to the Government. 


A demand for legitimate rights. 


IT].—LeaisLartion. 


71. Referring to the Indian Reforms Bill, the Lokopakari, of the 16th June, 
a ey observes:—Though the indian political reforms 
are intended for introducing into India a Govern- 
ment responsible to the people, it is indeed surprising that the Secretary of State 
should have prepared this Bill without considering in the least the demands of 
the Congress-League which reflect the views of the Indians. Even the text of 
this Bill has not yet been published in India. There will be room for responsible 
government in India only if this Bill is modified in accordance with the views of 
the Indians. If the representatives of the different parties in India that are now 
in England express unanimous opinion about the Bill, it will have to be modified 
in accordance with that opinion. India can be said to be governed for Indians 
only if it is modified like this and the assufance given by the British Government 
in 1917 will prove useful. It is essential that the British Government should 
yrant reforms iu conformity with the attitude of the Indians and the new spirit of 
liberty that has appeared in the world. 


The Dravidan, of the 17th June, reproduces the remarks of the Justice, of the 


16th idem taking exception to the hurry with which the Bill is being pushed 


through in the Parliament and to Mr. Montagu’s aversion to the scheme of 
reforms proposed by the Indo-British Association and observing that the mere 
introduction of representative institutions without communal representation 

never remove the discontent of the majority of the people in this country. 


all 
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The Desabhakian, of the. 19th June, writes:—Though the speech. of 

Ths Tadton Referee Bill. Mr. Montagu on the second reading of the Indian 

| Reforms Bill in the House of Commons was very 

sweet as regards the grant of responsible government to India, no one expected 
the Bill itself to be satisfactory. The confidence that was created by the promise 
made on the 20th August 1917 began to wane immediately, on the publication of 
the Montford Report last year and the Southborough Committee made no attempt 
to give a satisfactory turn to the reforms, Lastly, the views of the Government 
of India removed even the little confidence that remained. But circumstances 
are not always of the same nature. The time when the promise was made was 
# highly critical one. As the war was in full swing then, it was necessary to 
preserve contentment and peace in all parts of the British Empire. The present 
period when the British have none to compete with or oppose them, on account of 
the victory of the allies in the war, is not the same as that which induced the 
Government to make a promise. So, the grant of reforms to India now depends 
wholly upon the conscience of the British Government and the sense of duty on 
the part of the British statesmen to fulfil ‘their promise, We know by the 
experience of the history of the world how meagre is the force of righteousness 
and justice in politics. We do not mean by this that politics is full of unrighteous- 
ness and injustice. In politics the most important thing is statecraft and not 
the fulfilment of a promise or the evincing of sympathy. The British have 
been making several liberal promises ever since they began to rule India, and 
it may take a long time for these promises to be fulfilled. It is not that those 
_ who made promises formerly were not inclined to fulfil them but, circumstances 
prevented such a fulfilment. ‘Thus the fulfilment of the promise of the 20th 
August depends upon the political condition of India. If the Indians wish to 
secure responsible government, they should be carrying on a constitutional 
agitation therefor incessantly. Reforms which do not confer complete responsible 
government should be rejected summarily, whoever may grant them and what- 
ever sweet speeches may be delivered in granting them. Ifthe Indiars accept 
any meagre reforms that are introduced, it may take a very long time for 
complete responsible government being established. It is only agitation against 
the Government or the King Emperor that can be illegal. A lawful representation 
of our grievances and an agitation for our birth-right are quite legal and within the 
range of politics. A community which wishes to secure political liberty and live 
happily should necessarily improve its mode of living and such an improvement 
can be effected only by advancing in industry and trade. So, the Indians should 
strive incessantly both for securing reforms and for improving industry and trade. 
It is only then that the rulers will deem us to be fit for responsible government and 
the promise of the 20th August will be fulfilled completely. It 1s realising this truth 
that the bureaucrats in India intend to crush altogether political agitation which is 
causing inconvenience to them and we take it that the passing of the Rowlatt Law 
and the introduction of the horrible repressive measures in the Punjab are only the 
outcome of this motive. Is this not also the object of gagging the papers? ‘Till now 
the bureaucrats have succeeded in their aim. ‘They have made some false revre- 
sentations so as to create an impression in the British public that many parts of 
India are immersed in unrest and that the Empire would be endangered if the Gov- 
ernment of India have not sufficient powers of repression to suppress this unrest. 


It may be that the authorities themselves do not know that these representations 


are false. How can we ascertain their real attitude? They view that it is not 
proper to confer political responsikility upon popular representatives who have 
been the cause of the agitation. Though Mr. Montagu talked sweet about the 
rights of the Indians, he did not refrain from supporting the repressive methods of 
the Punjab Government. True it is that in some matters he has condemned the 
actions of the bureaucrats and the meanness of the civil service officials has been 
well exposed by him. His statement that, if India is granted home-rule the 1 C.S. 
officials will have only to carry out the orders of their superiors should be 
appreciated indeed as far as it goes. But the factis different. When the Viceroy 
is bent upon protecting the prestige and ancient glory of these officials, how can 


Mr. Montagu’s wish be carried out ? We have complete confidence in the liberal 
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principles of.the Secretary of State. Still he is not acting as he likes but follows 
only the counsel of the officers subordinate to him. Viceroys and Secretaries of 
State come and go, but the I C.S. class stays for ever. Neither the Vicero no 
the cabinet venture to question them. So Mr. Montagu can only speak of them . 
disparaging terms, but will do nothing to affect them prejudicially. Howevo, 
disparagingly he may talk of them, will the difficulties caused by the repressive 
measures adopted in the Punjab disappear, will those, who have ceased to pe 
come back to life and will the cruel punishments inflicted by the Martial Lay 
Commission be altered?’ At present the mind of the Indians is afflicted } 
irremediable misery. So, they are not inclined to pay any regard to the Reliens 
Bill and go through it. Even if a few should scrutinise it, they will deem jt to 
be only an empty paper and no reform. Therefore it is the duty of the Indian 
representatives now in England to apprise Mr. Montagu, who is pleased with 
having granted mighty reforms, of the real opinion of the Indians. Not Only the 
Secretary of State but also the British public should be made to understand that 
any reforms granted, before conferring the primary privileges to which British 
subjects are entitled, will not be taken to be reforms by the Indians. It js only 
foolishness to expect the fulfilment of the promise of the 20th August before thio 
British public understand this truth. 


Referring to the text of a = now aoe the Desabhaktan, of the 
; 18th June, remarks :—The provisions of the B; 
The Indien. Eeterms Se. relating to the ministers ane their position en 
bad ; which is regrettable. Those who wish to be ministers under the Bill cannot 
have much self-respect. Perhaps the Governor will settle their salary in congulta- 
tion with them after they take up office! Asif this will not do, it is stated. that 
the minister can hold: office only as long as he is in the good gruces of the 
Governor. The Bill leaves transferred subjects in the responsibility of the 
ministers. What is the nature of this responsibility ? While attending to the 
transferred subjects, the Governor should act on the suggestion of ‘the minister 
who is in charge of them. Butif the Governor differs from the view of the 
minister, he can act as he likes without caring for the suggestion of the iinister. 
Need we say then that the power of the ministers is only one in name? The 
provisions regarding the power of legislation given to the Provincial Legislative 
Councils may make our readers imagine that all laws will be passed by the Councils 
in accordance with the opinion of the popular representatives. But as we have 
an experience of such tactics, we will not be so easily deceived. The Governor 
may accept the laws passed by the Legislative Council. But—. It is this word 
that warns us at every stage. He may negative any law on the advice of some 
members of the Grand Committee or make any néw law which is not approved 
by Legislative Council. Then again when any Bill is brought forward in the 
Legislative Council, the Governor can prevent its consideration on the ground 
that it affects the peace of the Presidency or any of the reserved subjects, or 
leave it to the consideration of the Grand Committee. As the members of this 
committee are only nominated by the Governor, it is clear that they will not 
venture to pass any law against the wishes of the Governor. It is stated in the 
Bill that there. will be liberty of speech in the Legislative Council and that no 
proceedings can be taken in a court of law about anything spoken in the Council. 
But what is the use of this privilege? If, without securing true power, the 
’ members of the Legislative Council are given merely the privilege of speaking, — 
can it benefit the public in any way? Some unnecessary changes are made in 
the constitution of the Government of India on the lines of the Montford report. 
But thess changes will not benefit us in any way. Some people may take it from 
the majority of the elected members of the Indian Legislative Council that laws 
will be passed in accordance with the opinions of the popular representatives. But 
we will not be deceived like this. The State Council, the majority of the members 
of which are nominated by the Viceroy, may pass any iaw in view of the peace 
and safety of British India and Burma, and such laws will be deemed to be laws 
passed by the Legislative Council even though they might have been passed 
without the approval of the latter. If, as a matter of fact, those who have drafted 
the reforms intended to grant us responsible government step by step, we think 
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that they would not have contemplated the creation of the State Council. In 

fine, though the number of elected members of the Legislative Council has been 

increased, both the .Viceroy and the Governor continue to have the predominating 

power in the matter of laws. Though a greater responsibility is said to be 

eonferred on thie provinces, as a matter of fact, no privilege whatever has been 

' granted. Though the transferred subjects have been left in charge of ministers, 

it is the Governor that has the real power in their administration. Fiscal respon- 

sibility is again continued in the hands of tho officials. This Bill would only - 
enable some friends of the bureaucrats to get titles and positions but will not 

_ confer much benefit on the public. 


In commenting upon the Indian Reforms Bill, the Swadesamitran, of the 
The tddtee Cie eC 18th June, cbserves:—The Bill has been drafted 

: in such a.manner that it is not clear what. powers 

it confers upon the people. From start to finish it only empowers the framing 
of rules for different purposes. So, the object of the Bill is practically not to 
rant powers to the people but to grant power for the making of certain rules. 
he Bill does not again say who it is that should make these rules and there is 
nothing in it to show that it will not be the Government of India themselves. 
Therefore, if the Government of India are to have the power of framing these 
rules, there is room to fear that they will not exercise their power so as to 
accomplish the object contemplated by this law. That object as stated by 
Mr. Montagu himself is to conduct the administration of India by the repre- 
sentatives of the people instead of by the agents of the Parliament. And the 
Government of India are the agents of the Parliament. So, if the power of 
framing rules for transferring the authority in their hands to thoseof others is 
left to them, it is unnatural to expect that they would help the accomplishment 
of the object. Mr. Montagu himself seems to have had this doubt, for in pro- 
posing the second reading of the Bill he explained this matter by saying that it 
was usual to leave the inner details of a Bill to be settled by rules, without 
embodying such details in the body of the Bill itself. This is no doubt true. 
But if the main principles of the Bill are explicitlv stated in it, the giving effect 
to them may as usual be left to rules. Butin this Bill the principles themselves 
have not been laid down. And again it is a curious course to expect those who 
have the power now to make rules for relinquishing them. We will give one 
exathple to show that the Bill has heen so drafted as to make one donbt whether 
the framers intended at least to give effect heartily to the Montagu-Chelmsford 
proposals. One object of these proposals was to confer the power of taxation on 
the ministers. But it is clear that according to the Bill they will not have it. 
The Bill empowers the making of rules for transferring from the total revenues 
of the province such funds as may ke required for the departments under the 
ministers. So the minister will only be given the funds that he requires or that 
the Executive Council deems sufficient, but will have no power of taxation. The 
conferment of this power of taxation on the ministers was one of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford proposals and that such a power should not be given is one of the 
later proposals of the Government of India. So the above illustration shows that 
the Bill provides for the framing of rules in accordance with the proposals of the 
Government of India also. The latter proposals are not accepted by any party in 
‘India. Therefore, unless‘all people join together and try to see that the proposals 
of the Government of India do not find a place in the Bill, that that Govern- 
ment are not given the power to make rules on important matters as they like 
and that substantial provisions are introduced in the Bill itself in place of the 
power to make rules, the securing of a government responsible to the people in 
India will be delayed for a long time. ‘hough no. room has been found in the 
Bill for important points, which are indispensable for granting powers to the 
pular representatives petty matters find place there. The preamble says that it 

is expedient 'to secure gradually a government responsible to the people in India 
as a part of the British Empire. Butin the preamble to the laws conferring the 
wer of self-government on countries like South Africa and Canada it is stated 
that the grant of powers of self-government to those countries will secure the 
solidarity of the British Empire and the prosperity of those countries. ‘Therefore, 
it is apparent that this Bill’has not been framed with the same breadth of view 
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with which those laws were enacted. Aware of the unsatisfactory nature of this 
Bill, Mr. Montagu described it as a bridge between the conduct of a administra- 
tion by the agents of the Parliament and that by the representatives of the people. 
At one end of this bridge the administration of the agents of the Parliament is 
visible. Mr. Montagu says that the administration by the popular representatives 
is in the other end. But it is not visible even through a telescojffe. The prayer 
of all Indians is only that it should,Le made a little visible. 


In the course of its leaders on this subject the Dravidan, or the 19th, 20th 
and 21st. June, makes the following observations among others :—It is really 
strange and also unnatural that the Bill should have been published in India only. 
after it has been read a second time and approved in the House of Commons, 
We have really to be surprised if this is the nature or the existing responsible 
government. Mr. Montagu seems to be adopting only such methods in all 
matters and yet his friends and supporters are hailing him as the political 
saviour of India. The speech of Mr. Montagu in introducing the Bill 
in the Parliament resembles that of the President of the Indian National 
Congress. ‘Though the Bill has not aroused any kind of feeling among the British 
public, the adherents of Mr. Montagu are mightily pleased with it. Considering 
the present condition of the British Empire, it is clear that even a very capable 
statesman will find it difficult to center the attention of the people on his point. 

: Messrs. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Satyamurti and Wadia and others will 
pretend to be the representatives of the crores of people in India and place their 
selfish views before the British public. ‘The object of these Home Rule politicians 
is to alter the reform proposals so as to make them agree with the resolutions of 
the Delhi Congress. But we trust that the Joint Committee will not lend ear to 
their glib words and take any mistaken step. Though these Home Rule propo- 
gandists may put forth any claims, we hope the public of England will not fail 
to note that these are. only vain agitators with a gift of gab and that these have 
not gone there in the interests of the poor in India. The Bill now published 
is not clear. It should be published more fully and until that is done we need not 
pay much attention to it. . The Bill provides for the Government of India 
getting any law passed with the aid of the Council of State though it may not be 
approved by the Legislative Council. But the majority of the members of the 

ormer council are nominated members. How can the Legislative Council have 
any power under sych a system? The existing Legislative Councils reconstituted 
by the Miuto-Morley reforms have the power of considering every law proposed 
by the Government. So, how can this Bill be an improvement upon the existing 
system ? The Grand Committee in the Provinces _— the place of the Council 
of State with the Government of India. The Bill confers inordinate powers upon 
the Provincial Governor. It seems to take the Governor to be a superhuman 
being. If, therefore, the politicians of our country consider that this Bill is on 
the lines of the declaration of the 20th August 1917 and that it will fulfil the 
aspirations of the Indians, it will be surprising indeed. 


Reverting to this subject, the Desabhakian, of the 21st June, refers to the 
telegram said to have been sent to Mr. Montagu by the Indian Association of 
Calcutta, a moderate organisation, that his speech on the second reading of the 
Bill was not discouraging and that he should not reduce the reforms indicated 
in his report and observes:—This very association intimated that they were 
ready to accapt the Montford reforms, even if they were not altered. We did 
not attach much importance to their thoughtless message then. But itis a great 
mistake on their part to have repeated their old cry even after the events in 
Delhi, Lahore and other places. Such people should be deemed not to have 


- understood the real condition of India. The Montford reforms were not thought 


to be satisfactory at a time when, during the progress of the war, there was @ 
great necessity for appeasing the Indians and how much more unsatisfactory 
should they be deemed to be now when a great change has come over both India 
and the politics of the world ? Whatever may be said by the Indian Association 
or any other unimportant association like that, there is no doubt that those who 
are aware of the true attitude of the Indians will have only one opinion about the 
reforms. The people have no entliusiasm whatever in the matter of reforms ; for 
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the proposed ones are not capable of removing the existing defects in the adminis- 
tration. Recent events have proved that the safety of the life and property of the 
people of this country can be secured wer d by the favour of the executive officials. 
i he latter can act as they like and themselves pass the repressive measures empower- 
ing them to suppress and punish the people subordinate to them. So no reform can 
remove a main grievance of the Indians, unless the latter are granted the right of 
restricting the actions of the executive officials. Though differing in other parti- 
culars, even the moderates condemn the repressive policy adopted in the Punjab 
and Delhi. Have the Montford reforms, for the securing of which intact those 
have raised a plaintive cry, the capacity of doing away with this repression ? 
Will they prevent the recurrence of the recent events in the Punjab? Will they 
confer upon the Legislative Council the right of condemning the authorities for 
resorting to 2 repressive policy, as they have done in the Punjab, for suppressing 
ordinary disturbances? Will they empower the representatives of the Indians to 
tie down the hands of the authorities, who get excited and afflict the people by 
enforcing cruel laws? If the answer to these queries is ‘‘ yes”, the reforms are 
indeed genuine ones and it is genuine and not false reforms that the people want 
now. Circumstances have changed greatly. It is not a diarchy but complete 
responsible government that is now suitable to India, which means that the 
elected members should be in the majority in both the Provincial and Imperial 
Legislative Councils. The resignation of his seat by Sir Sankaran Nayar and the 
re:inquishment of his title by Sir Rabindranath Tagore show how bad is the 
present condition of the Indians. Lord Minto-did not resort to half as much 
repression as is the case now. Still Lis policy did not create peace and content- 
ment. Even the Morley reforms did not remove the discontent of the Indians. 
It was only the visit of His Majesty to India, the annulment of the partition of 
Bengal and the despatch of Lord Hardinge sent on the 24th August 1911 that 
gave a consolation to the Indians. The condition of India is now more critical 
than it was ten years back. What would have created satisfaction then is 
insufficient now. Perhaps the Secretary of State has not noted these new changes. 
To him the only important thing seems te be-an inquiry about the repressive 
measures adopted in the Punjab. He has not understood what could have been 
the cause of the disturbances there and what the people think of them. Those 
who have really ‘understood these things will realise that reforms based on the 
Montford report cannot confer any true privileges upon the Indians. Unless the 
executive officials are brought under the control of the popular representatives in 
India, us has been done in the Colonies, true political liberty cannot be deemed to 


have been granted to the Indians. But we do not know where exists a statesman | 


who is bold enough to introduce such a reform. | 
The Lokopakari, of the 23rd June, also considers that the Bill has not been 
drafted in accordance with the wishes of the Indians and adds:—The Indians 
expected that, as soon as the war ended victoriously and peace was established in 
the world, India would-be granted an equal status with the British Colonies and 
- this expectation continues still. The war has proved that it isa great mistake 
that India had not been granted such a status even after having been under British 
rule for 150 years. The Indians can be happy only, if the British Government 
realise at least now, without lending ear to the words of selfish people, their duty 
in this matter and grant responsible government to India. It is a customary 
olicy with governments to give full satisfaction to the people on occasions like a 
birthday, a coronation day or aday of victory. Now that arrangements are being 
made to celebrate the victory in all British territories, it will be ever remembered 
by the Indians and it will be the highest reward for them, if they are granted 
responsible government. : 


In its issues from the 18th to 2lst June, the Andhrapairika makes the 
The Indian Reforms Bill following observations on the Indian Reform Bill :— 

, ae The details of the Bill are likely to cause 
disappointment to Indians and to increase their dejection. . Those very 
changes proposed by the Government of India, which we have suspected, will do 
harm to the Montford scheme, have been embodied in the Bill.. It is regrettable 
that neither the protests of the people nor the admirable criticism of Sir Sankaran 
Nayar should succeed in producing any effect. 


Section 3 of the Bill 
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empowers the Governor to remove a minister from office, while the Montford 
scheme has allowed ministers to remain in office till the expiry of the term of the 
Legislative Council. The Governor can dismiss the minister either on the ground 
that he has not obeyed his instructions or on the ground that unrest was growing 
among the people as a result of the minister’s course of action in case he would 
carry out the policy of the Governor which may not be liked by the public. 
Thus the position of a minister, placed between Scylla and Charybdis, becomes 
ridiculous, and no self-respecting man would covet it. The same section leaves 
the salary of» minister to be determined by the Governor subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of State. ‘That a minister should not occupy an equal place with 
the Members offthe Executive Council in respect of their pay and status is bound 
to diminish their prominence. . . According to the Montford scheme, the 
Legislative Council has the right to legislate on matters relating to the transferred 
subjects. The Government of India recommends that any Bill may be referred 
to the Grand Committee with a certificate of the Governor that it is detrimental 
to public peace. The Bill embodies this recommendation of the Government of 
India and thus takes away the right of the Legislative Council to legislate even 
upon transferred subjects. Further according to the Bill, if the Governor thinks 
that any Bill affects the peace of his province or the interests of any specified 
reserved subject, he is not bound to refer it to the Grand Committee-and ma 

simply direct either that no proceedings or no further proceedings shall be taken 
by the Council in relation to the Bill, or if he thinks fit and if the Council so 
desire, that the Bill shall be referred to the Grand Committee. The right of 
making an appeal to the Government of India by the Legislative Council in the 
matter which was provided in the Montford scheme is removed in the Bill. The 
chief defect of the Montford scheme consists in that it makes the Governor a 
bureaucratic officer. The Bill goes to increase his powers still further and to 
reduce the power of the popular representative body and of the minister still 
more. . . We may be glad that the prop sal of the Government of India that 


the Governor can permanently do away with transferred subjects has not been 
embodied in the Bill.: . . 3 


Turning to the provisions of the Bill which relate to the budget, the paper 
remarks :—The power. of the Governor to sanction any amount disregarding the 
opinion of the Legislative Council on the ground that it relates. to a reserved 
subject, or that it is necessary for the safety and tranquility of the province and 
the incompetence of the Legislative Council to determine any expenditure which 
is a permanent charge on Provincial revenues, render the little control of the 
legislature over the budget merely nominal. . . The Montford scheme has 
recommended that the transferred departments can levy taxes in case of lack of 
funds: But the Government of India thought it unnecessary, and it has been left 
out in the Bill. The Bill does not contain any provisions as to how the expendi- 
ture of the transferred subjects should be determined, what share the ministers 
will have in preparing the budget, and what course of action the ministers should ~ 
take in case of deficiency of funds for the administration of the transferred 
subjects. ‘There can be no contentment, unless liberal provisions are made in the 
Bill in regard to the financial control. 


The paper welcomes the provision of the Bill relating to the freedom of 
speech in the Governor’s Legislative Council and thinks that the minimum 
number of elected members in the Provincial Legislative Council may be more 
than 70 per cent the number fixed in the Bill, since the Southborough Committee 


itself has proposed 74 to 80 per cent for the bigger provinces and 73 to 75 per 
cent for the rest. 


Referring to the provisions of the Bill relating to the Government of India, 
‘the paper is at a loss to understand why the announcement of the,29th August 
1917 does uot afford scope for the reform of the Government of India and why 
the authors of the Montford scheme do not think that its reform will lead the way 
for constitutional progress, though the people, irrespective of such distinctions a8 
the moderates and the extremists, all unanimously desire the introduction of 
responsibility in the central Government now only. It apprehends that like the 
Grand Committee in a Province, the State Council will obstruct the freedom of 
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the Supreme Legislative Council even in the matter of giving advice. The paper 
observes that it is useless to discuss the provisions in question as they do not 
entrust any responsibility to the people. It exhorts Indians to work for the 
reform of the Central Government along with that of the Provincial Governments, 
as Provincial administration cannot be successfully carried on with an ‘irres- 
ponsible Central Government and as Bills like the Rowlatt Bill have every 
chance of being passed and of violating the birth-rights of the people | 
The paper disapproves of the method of leaving all the important details to 
be determined by the.rules which will be framed hereafter. As the framing of 
these rules is left to the Viceroy and the Governors of Provinces, it apprehends 
that there is ample scope for the reforms to be still further curtailed. In this 
connexion it observes:—. . . Our readers are already aware how the Govern- 
ment of India’ has curtailed the Montford scheme and made it lifeless. It is not 
possible to think that they will be more liberal in framing the rules. The 
arliament will not try to eancel the rules made by the Government of India. . 
The only thing that 1s granted in the Billis diarchy. Even that falls much 
below that which was recommended in the Montford scheme. It onlv obstructs 
progress and creates a discord between the two Governments ) 
Referring to the decennial test by a Parliamentary Committee of the pro- 
gress made by the people in responsible government, the paper observes that it 
is an insult to India and fails to understand why. such tests as have not been 
introduced in any self-governing country shdéuld now be applied to India alone. 
It regrets to have to remark that the need for the grant of commercial 
freedom to India in view of the policy of Imperial preference adopted in England 
which was referred to by Mr. Montagu in his speech has seo | only “ a pious 
wish”? by not having been dwelt upon in the Bill. It also observes that the 
absence of any provisions in the Bill with regard to the protection of the birth- 


rights of the people and such other imporlant matters shows its narrow nature. 


It takes objection to the position of the Indian Civil Service officials in relation to 
the ministers and gives the following summary of the main defects of the Bill :— 
(1) As important matters necessary for the growth of self government are left to 
be determined by rules. to be framed hereafter, room has been afforded to the 
authorities in India to disfigure the form of self-government. (2) No provision has 
been made subordinating the Executive to the Legislative Council even in the 

rovinces. (3) Since the duration of the office of a minister depends upon the 
Deviants pleasure and since he is not responsible to the Legislative Council, the 
hold of the latter on the popular Government is very little. It is but natural that 
the minister will try to carry out more the will of the Governor than that of the 
people. (4) There is no promise to make the salary of the minister equal to that 
of an Executive Councillor. (5) Ministers can be nominated from outside the 
Legislative Council. Though the duration of the term of such a minister is 
limited to three months; the people can easily elect a competent minister to the 
Legislative Council. This provision may, therefore, be detrimental to the 
freedom of election. (6) The Governor may set aside the advice ofa minister 
and act in a different way. (7) There is no provision fixing half the number of 
seats in the Executive Council for Indians. (8) ‘The provisions with regard to 
. the budget are not liberal. (9) The Governor may set aside the authority of the 
Legislative Council over the transferred departments in the name of the peace of 
the province and the interest of reserved subjects. He can adopt the same policy 
with regard to the budget also. (10) No responsibility whatever has been 
introduced in the Government of India. (11) The State Council will render the 
power of the supreme Legislative Council merely nominal. (12) No proper 
provisions have been made to ensure the successful carrying out.of the reforms 
by the Civil Service. Opportunity has been afforded to them to defy the orders 
of the minister. *:(13) The Bill goes even more backward than the Montford 
scheme. (14) The décennial test is opposed to the self-respect of the people of 
the country. (15) The Bill givés no guarantee either in respect of commercial 
freedom or with regard to the protection of the birth-rights of the people. 

- In conclusion it exhorts the members of the Indian deputations to work 
vigourously for the eradication of all the abovementioned defects and for the 
realisation of the Delhi Congress resolutions. It also urges the people in India to 
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hold public meetings and express their disapproval of the provisions of the BilI 
in unambiguous terms, and particularly the Andhras to agitate for the formation of 
an Andhra Province as the Governor-General is empowered under section 12 of 
the- Bill to form a new province at the request of the people. | 


In the course of its wed of the speech delivered by Mr. Montagu jn 
arliament on the occasion of the second reading: 
The Indian Reforms Bill. the Government of India Reform Bill, the yee 
of the 17th June, notices his side-hit at the Government of Madras and his attack 
on the Indo-British Association, considers the speech very encouraging and hopes 
that the Bill will be consonant with the speech. 
In its leading article on the India Government Reform Bill, the Malayaii 

of the 2ist June, observes that a comparison of the Preambles of Acts granting self. 
government to Australia, Canada, British South Africa, and other British colonies 
with the preface of this Bill suggests that the British people have no confidence in 
Indians. Independence was granted to the colonies at the request of the people 


there. In her treatment of Indians, however, Great Britain wishes to play the 


grandmother. The British people think that it is somewhat derogatory to their 
dignity to acknowledge in the Bill that the concessions are made in accordance 
with our demands for self government. 

The Bill has a great defect in that it leaves extremely important matters like 
the electorates, the division of revenues among the reserved and transferred 
subjects, adjustment of the relative authority of the Executive Council, Legislative. 
Council and the Governor and such matters, to schedules to be attached and rules to. 
be framed hereafter. . . If India is to be benefited, all important matters should 
be discussed in Parliament. ‘‘ We suspect whether the Secretary of State has not 
adopted this device with a view to let the door open to meet the wishes of the Govern- 
ment of India.” We see in this Bill some deviations from the Montford scheme. 
For instance the report suggested that the Minister should be selectad from aniongst 
the elected members of the Legislative Council. The Bill however allows the. 
Governor to appoint whomsoever he likes, for the space of three months at the end 
of which period, if the person so appointed does not in the meantime get elected to 
the Council, he is to;be thrown out ot appointment. This policy is likely to encourage 
the seeking and granting of favours. ‘T’hose who enjoy the favour of the Governor 
can become Ministers and they will certainly have no difficulty thereafter to get 


themselves elected to the Council. This policy therefore will secure to the 


Governor the same absolute authority as before. And besides, when the Governor 
is given free authority to appoint and remove Ministers, the subjects under the 
Ministers, i.e., under popular control will really pass to the control of the Governor. 
Will this be responsible government? Itis easy to display on paper attractive 
phrases like ‘ Responsible government’, ‘ Popular control’ and so on; but as. 
a matter of fact irresponsibility will still be prominent. . . ‘The budget is to 
be passed in the Council but even in this matter unlimited power is granted to the 
Governor. . . Indians can only rest in patience hoping that the Select Com- 
mittee will remove these defects of the Bill. | 


The Kistnapatrika, of the 21st June, says:—A perusal of the Reform Bill 
The Reform Bill as published in India makes us doubt if that is the 
Bill which Mr. Montagu brought out after two years. 

of deliberation. If that isa true copy of the Bill, it is a source of great dis- 
appointment to the people. It has taken two years for the Bill to take the present 
form and we do not believe that it will be altered to any great extent. here 1s 


/ no resemblance between the Bill and the Congress scheme of reforms. The 


pore of the Bill do not satisfy the demands of the Congress in the main. 
ven the important reforms proposed in the report of Mr. Montagu have not 
been incorporated in the Bull. It is true that certain provisions have been 
included in the Bill. But their effect depends on the matters left to the decision 
of the Viceroy. The introduction of Lord Morley’s reforms having been left to 
the discretion of the then Viceroy, those reforms were rendered narrow to large 
extent. Mr. Montagu has been frequently promising in his lectures that he would 
have eyerything decided in the Parliament, But it is not known why he has 
left everything but a few small matters to the discretion of the Viceroy. - ~ 
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Tf our Governor-General is vested with powers under the Bill to decide what. 
policy of administration the Government of India should follow, it need hardly 

said how auspicious the reforms will prove to be. Was it not to decide the 

ints of reform. that. Mr. Montagu toured in this country at the expense of the 

ndians? We are at a loss to understand the propriety of leaving to the decision 

of the Governor-General the matters to decide which the Southborough Committees 
sat for a long time ata great expense. It may be that the Goverhor-General has ‘ 
to decide these matters with the consent of the Secretary of State. But it is 
very unjust and improper that such important matters as relate to the application, 
etc., of the reforms, should be left, to the.discrefion of the bureaucracy who are 
incapable of showing any generosity. We have to see how far our deputations 
will help in removing this defect. From a perusal of the provisions of the 
Bill, it is plain that no reform has been introduced in the Government of India- | 
vesting the people with any authority. The provisions relating tothe Provincial 
Governments are also such that the people are not vested with any real authority. 
We fear that the Bill not only fails to satisfy the public, but it may also become 
a source of great discontent to the people. 


The Anthraprakasika, of the 14th J une, says:—IThe extremists who are ANDHRAPRARAGIEA, — 


, only a few in number are trying to establish 4 14th June 1919, 
a ee Se Govermmant by the Brahmans % the name of self- 

government. So before the Indian political reforms are granted, the matter 

should be discussed in the light of experience. Some advocates of the Congress 

_ do not want communal representation. The English statesmen can without our 

help understand what kind of Government they wish to have. If, in granting the | 

reforms, the authorities are precipitate, it will lead to harm. “We will not regret 

even if they should take some months more to ascertain the opinions of the 

different classes of the community. 


72. Referring to the resolution passed by the Cocanada Municipal Council Gopavasteararea, 
The Rowlatt Bille stating that the laws already in force are sufficient 3rd June 1919. 

/ and that the Rowlatt Bills may be withdrawn, the 

Godavaripatrika, of the 3rd June, remarks :— We are of opinion that 

this is a commendable resolution. 


73. The Village Officer, of the 25th May, says that from a perusal of the V™tses 
ie ) Village Offices Act Amendment Bill, it is plain 
am Mg 4 Offices Act that the chief object of the Bill is to lay the axe 
Amenamens 22). to. the root of the good old rule of primogeniture. - 
It prays that representatives of village officers may also be heard in the matter. 
The same paper contains the speech of the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee of the Kurnool District Village Officers’ Conference, which criticises - 
the provisions of the Village Offices Act Amendment Bill. 


74. The Margadarsi, of the 13th June, points out that Mr. Patel’s Inter-caste Muanospaze, 
r Marriage Bill is defective in (1) that it does not yg *tet* oo 
Patel’s Inter-caste Marriage prohibit child marriage—Child marriage should be 3 | 
om. abolished like Sati by Government, (2) that it does 
not condemn polygamy, (3) that it, does not provide for divorce in necessary 
cases, (4) that it does not allow marriage between different races and religions. 
The writer thinks therefore that it will be well if the Billis not passed in its 


present form. 


IV.—NatTivE SraTss. 


75. In referring with appreciation to the useful results of the work done by Sw4vssamrrean, 


the Mysose Economic Conference, the Swadesa- 19th June tots. 
Mysore and the panchayats. = ;4-4n “of the 13th June, adverts to the suggestion _ 
of Mr. Banerji, in connection with his proposal to make this conference a per- 
manent body, that, in place of the District and ‘Taluk Committees now working 
under’ the Conference, the services of the village panchayats should be utilized,. 
as, according to the Mysore Panchayat Regulation, these panchayats have the ~ 
wer of doing things to improve agriculture and rural industries and trade and 
to attend to communai questions such as education, sanitation, etc. , and adds _— 
As the Government of Madras are about to frame a law establishing village 


é 
. 


— 


Ovviczus, 
26th May 1919. 
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panchayats, we trust they will note the provisions of the Mysore Regulation 
raleered to by Mr. Banerji. He observed that, if the panchayats felt any want of 
funds in attending to the work entrusted to them, the Government and local 
boards should assist them with such funds, If the panchayats are given all these 
powers and also funds, the condition of the villages will-surely advance ve 
much within the next fifteen years. The suggestion of Mr. Banerji again that the 
work of the Economic Conference can be well entrusted to the taluk boards them- 
selves is on the right lines. Certain municipalities in Europe are doing such work 
and we hope even the Local Government will follow these methods and take such 
steps as are conducive to economic advancement, in the time of Lord Willingdon. 
A small State like Mysore has proceeded very far in attending to the first. steps, 
British India should work actively in this direction at least hereafter. : 


ERRATA. : 
Report No, 22. 


Page 812, paragraph 4, line 13, for ‘relating the Philippines’ read ‘ relat- ° 
ing to the Philippines’. 
-,, 13 ‘ 7 4, 1, for * before this’ read ‘ before the Peace’, 
a ee 28 ,, 17, for ‘for the unrest’ read * to the unrest’. 
,», 9820, line 25, for ‘intend’ read ‘ intent’. | 
5, 823 .,, 11, fur ‘times and some’ read ‘ times, some’. 
» 826 ,, 26, for ‘him’ read ‘ them’, | 
5, 829 ,, 22, for “as if in a trance’ read ‘ like painted pictures ’. 


' Report No. 24. 


Page 935, paragraph 81, line 14, subsitute ‘on’ for ‘and’ before ‘the ques- — 
tion ’. 


See _— * 83 ,, 11, substitute ‘was’ for ‘ were’ after ‘ unhappy 
, ) events’. 
| » B08 ‘. 89 ,, 4, substitute ‘implanted’ for ‘imported’. 
cas aa ee 89 ,, 7, omit‘ the’ before ‘ India’s’. 
wae ». 90 ,, 9, insert ‘the’ after ‘ perhaps’. 


Geeses | 


[ Iesued, the 8rd July 1919.) 
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